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npHE  entrance  of  The  India  Rubber  World,  with 
-*-  this  issue,  upon  a  new  vohime,  reminds  us  of  the 
very  great  advance  which  has  been  made,  during  the 
seventeen  years  since  our  first  issue,  in  the  industry 
wliicli  the  paper  represents.  Tlie  rubber  trade  was  im- 
portant, in  many  respects,  previous  to  the  time  referred 
to  ;  notable  successes  had  been  won  in  it,  in  the  way  of 
invention  and  in  the  fortunes  accumulated  by  leaders  in 
the  industry.  But  in  practically  every  respect  greater 
progress  has  been  made  in  these  seventeen  years  than  in 
the  whole  hi.story  of  rubber  before. 

The  volume  of  the  business  has  grown  to  an  extent 
which  makes  its  former  jiroportions  .seem  small.  The 
number  of  ajjplications  of  rubber  has  increased  accord- 
ingly, and  marked  improvements  have  been  made  in  all 
the  lines  of  rubber  goods  that  were  staple  a  score  of 
years  ago.  The  period  under  review  has  been  one  of 
great  industrial  and  commercial  development  .such  as  the 
world  never  knew  before,  but  no  branch  has  made  more 
real  advancement  than  has  been  shown  by  the  better 
rubber  concerns. 

To  begin  with  the  crude  rubber  interest,  the  trade  has 
been  very  greatly  systematized  within  seventeen  years. 
Manaos  was  hardly  a  factor  in  the  trade  then,  though 
now  ahead  of  Para  in  the  amount  of  rubber  handled. 
Antwerp  was  handling  but  a  few  tons  of  rubber  in  a 
year,  and  nobody  knew  of  the  Congo  as  a  rubber  produc- 
ing country.  The  rubber  planting  interest  had  not  been 
established,  beyond  the  work  of  a  few  .scientific  experi- 
ments. 

In  the  rubber  manufacture,  it  is  true,  most  lines  now 
important  in  the  trade  had  an  existence,  but  .seventeen 
years  have  witnessed  .steady  progress  in  the  way  of  im- 
proved methods  and  improved  products.  But  the  rubber 
tire  scarcely  existed  ;  the  automobile  tire  now  standard 
the  world  over  had  not  been  thought  of ;  even  the  pneu- 
matic bicycle  tire  was  in  embrj-o  when  The  India  Rub- 
ber World  first  appeared. 

This  has  been  an  era  of  industrial  combinations  and 
concentration,  and  here,  too,  the  rubber  industry  has 
kept  pace  with  general  progress.  There  was  hardly  a 
rubber  manufacturing  concern  seventeen  years  ago  with 
a  capital  stated  as  high  as  $1,000,000,  while  now  there 
must  be  scores  of  them,  not  to  mention  such  aggrega- 
tions of  capital  in  the  business  as  that  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co. 

The  manufacture  of  rubber  goods  has  been  carried 
into  a  number  of  countries  where  before  it  had  no  foot- 
ing— as  in  Japan,  Australia,  Switzerland,  and  Portugal. 
And  the  use  of  rubber  goods  has  become  general  in  many 
regions  where  they  were  scarcely  known  before.  Special 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  development  of  the  rubber 
manufacture  in  Germany,  and  of  the  export  of  rubber 
goods  from  that  countr>' — facts  which  figure  among  the 
notable  in  the  history  of  the  industry  in  any  country. 
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It  has  been  the  pleasant  task  of  The  India  RuinmR 
World,  month  after  month,  to  record  all  these  and 
many  other  elements  of  growth  and  progress  in  the 
trade.  It  is  still  remembered  in  the  office  that  when  the 
publication  of  the  paper  was  first  proposed,  there  were 
friends  of  the  Editor  who  felt  it  to  be  a  mistake,  because 
they  thought  he  could  never  find  matter  enough  in  rela- 
tion to  rubber  to  fill  its  pages.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  a  constant  problem  how  to  get  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  paper  as  full  a  review  as  was  desirable  of  the 
growth  of  the  trade. 

It  may  interest  .some  readers  to  have  the  fact  recalled 
that  when  the  first  India  Rubber  World  was  printed, 
raw  rubber  was  "'high",  having  just  advanced  above 
60  cents  a  pound  for  fine  Para.  A  price  so  low  as  60 
cents  has  never  again  been  recorded  in  our  pages. 


THE  NEW  STUDY  OF  RUBBER. 


NO  fact  in  connection  with  rubber  culture  is  more 
fruitful  of  promise  than  the  disposition  of  students 
of  the  scientific  production  of  rubber,  in  Ceylon  and  else- 
where, to  learn  the  various  uses  to  which  rubber  is  put, 
and  the  diiTerent  processes  of  manufacture,  with  a  view 
to  best  adapting  the  raw  material  to  its  final  disposal. 
This  seems  perfectly  logical,  and  yet  it  is  not  so  very 
many  years  since  even  manufacturers  regarded  rubber  as 
rubber,  just  as  lead  is  simply  lead. 

But  the  requirements  of  the  rubber  factory  are  numer- 
ous and  widely  different,  and  the  most  successful  man- 
agement is  that  which  best  selects  the  grade  or  quality 
of  rubber  suited  to  each  particular  u.se.  If  this  is  true, 
it  is  none  the  less  desirable  that  the  producers  of  rubber 
should  have  an  intelligent  idea  of  what  is  requisite  in 
high  class  material,  to  guide  them  in  supplying  the  wants 
of  the  factory. 

If  a  difference  in  methods  of  the  coagulation  or  drying 
of  rubber,  or  its  packing  for  shipment,  or  conditions  of 
storage,  renders  certain  lots  of  rubber  better  or  worse 
than  certain  others,  it  is  not  intelligent  plantation  man- 
agement to  ignore  the  various  details  involved.  Hence 
we  were  pleased  recently  when  Mr.  Burgess,  a  govern- 
ment expert  in  rubber  in  the  Malay  States,  while  on  a 
visit  to  Europe,  devoted  so  much  of  his  time  to  discuss- 
ing with  the  manufacturers  of  rubber  goods  the  qualities 
which  they  desired  iu  their  raw  material  for  this,  that, 
and  the  other  purpose.  And  Mr.  Herbert  Wright,  whose 
book  on  "  Para  Rubber"  is  reviewed  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  devotes  serious  attention  to  similar  questions. 

If  rubber  is  required  for  waterproofing  or  insulation  or 
motor  tires  or  solution — what  can  the  plantation  mana- 
ger do  to  give  the  manufacturer  the  raw  material  best 
suited  to  his  needs?  But  this  study  must  not  be  left 
to  the  rubber  producer  alone. 

It  is  equally  encouraging  to  note  the  increasing  ten- 
dency among  experts  in  rubber  factories  to  study  their 
raw  materials,  not  merely  from  the  time  of  their  arrival 


in  the  stock  room,  but  from  the  moment  of  the  extrac- 
tion of  latex  from  the  rubber  tree.  There  was  a  time,  of 
course,  when  the  rubber  manufacturer  or  liis  superin- 
tendent could  not  go  further  back  than  to  the  stock  room 
in  dealing  with  the  nature  of  different  rubber  .sorts. 

But  now  that  .so  much  rtibber  is  being  produced  under 
conditions  which  permit  of  careful  scientific  observation, 
we  may  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  rubber  manu- 
facturer will  insist  upon  a  definite  treatment  of  the  latex 
which  enters  into  the  rubber  which  he  is  to  use,  just  as 
certain  consumers  of  rubber  goods  now  order  upon  speci- 
fications, rigid  compliance  with  which  they  insist  upon. 
We  have  in  mind  at  least  one  successful  manufacturer, 
on  a  large  scale,  who  has  given  careful  study  to  many 
details  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  crude  rul)- 
ber  who  feels  that  he  has  derived  great  benefit  therefrom, 
and  his  example  is  w^orthy  of  a  wide  following. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  a  great  advance  in  the  rubber 
industry  would  follow  the  organization  of  a  Rubber  Con- 
gress, for  the  periodical  discussion  of  the  proper  prepara- 
tion of  rubber,  to  be  participated  in  by  producers  and  con- 
sumers, to  the  end  that  their  interests  in  common  be  dis- 
covered and  defined. 


MR.  ROOT'S  SOUTHERN  VISIT. 


SOUTH  America  is  beginning  to  figure  very  much 
more  prominently  on  the  world's  stage.  Some  per- 
son of  distinction  has  said  lately  that  it  is  to  be  "South 
America's  century,"  and  the  prediction  seems  likely  to 
be  verified,  just  as  the  century  last  past  was  distin- 
guished by  the  great  development  of  our  own  United 
States.  While  so  many  parts  of  the  world  are  becoming 
overcrowded,  half  the  Western  hemisphere  remains 
sparsely  settled  and  almost  non  productive— a  condition 
which  the  world  cannot  permit  long  to  continue. 

Discovered  by  the  same  Columbus,  Nortli  America 
has  become  the  home  of  vastly  more  people  than  South 
America  and  a  much  more  important  industrial  center, 
but  whatever  may  have  been  the  predominating  causes, 
this  wide  difference  is  bound  to  disappear,  as  the  whole 
world  tends  more  and  more  to  approach  a  common 
standard. 

The  recent  visit  of  Mr.  Secretary  Root,  of  the  Wash- 
ington cabinet,  to  the  various  South  American  capitals, 
has  been  the  means  of  bringing  out  expressions  of 
mutual  sentiments  of  interest  and  esteem  between  Latin 
America  and  the  United  States  the  sincerity  of  which 
cannot  be  doubted.  While  his  errand  was  by  no  means 
commercial  in  its  nature,  whatever  tends  to  bind  two  or 
more  countries  together  iu  interest  promotes  commercial 
intercourse  among  them. 

Not  that  the  visit  of  a  single  high  official  will  neces- 
sarily be  followed  by  larger  trade  relations  between 
North  and  South  America,  but  the  conditions  which 
called  for  such  a  visit,  and  which  it  hasl)een  tlie  means  of 
revealing  to  the  world,  point  to  new  opportunities  for  the 
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inanufactuiers  and  exporters  of  the  United  States  which, 
we  feel  certain,  will  be  turned  to  good  account. 

The  United  vStates  long  have  been  large  buyers  of  cer- 
tain South  American  products,  such  as  rubber,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity,  but  South  America  has  bought  European 
manufactures.  There  are  many  goods  made  here  wliich 
the  Latin  Americans  can  use  to  advantage  on  a  larger 
scale  than  in  the  past,  and  with  the  new  era  of  South 
American  development  now  opening  we  shall  expect  to 
see  Europe's  predominance  in  that  trade  declining. 


SYNTHETIC  RUBBER  ONE  YEAR  HENCE.? 


PROFESSOR  WYNDHAM  DUNSTAN,  whose  inter- 
esting paper  read  before  the  British  Association 
appears  on  another  page,  is  willing  to  go  on  record  with 
the  statement  that  synthetic  rubber  will  be  an  accom- 
plished fact — some  time.  Some  of  his  readers  understood 
him  to  predict  this  important  discovery  within  a  year. 
The  time  limit  which  he  really  made,  however,  was  be- 
fore the  A.ssociation  met  again  at  York.  Suppose  it 
should  never  again  meet  in  York  ?  Anyway,  his  state- 
ment would  have  weight  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
he  follows  it  by  prophesying  that  Mr.  Kelway  Bamber's 
discovery  that  the  latex  of  India-rubber  can  be  cured 
by  chloride  of  sulphur  will  be  of  commercial  value. 

To  begin  with,  it  isn't  the  wish  of  the  writer  in  any 
way  to  minimize  the  excellent  work  that  the  gentlemen 
in  the  government  service  in  Ceylon  have  done  in  con- 
nection with  India-rubber.  That  it  would  be  a  commer- 
cial possibility,  however,  to  take  the  latex  of  any  rubber 
tree  and  make  it  up  into  marketable  goods  is  not  to  be 
thought  of.  It  should  be  appreciated  that  rubber  to  be 
of  any  value  to  the  world  at  large  must  ninety-nine 
times  out  of  a  hundred  be  compounded,  and  not  onlj' 
compounded  but  made  up  into  certain  physical  shapes 
for  specific  purposes.  Any  one  familiar  w'ith  rubber 
manufacture  can  readily  see  that  it  would  be  impossible, 
for  example,  to  make  an  elevator  belt  with  the  rubber 
compounded  to  give  the  best  wearing  surface  and  with  a 
strong  friction  by  the  use  of  latex  in  which  was  a  modi- 
cum of  chloride  of  sulphur,  instead  of  a  doughy  com- 
pound run  into  sheets  and  shaped  by  the  belt  press.  In- 
deed, how  in  the  world  could  one  get  any  sort  of  com- 
pounds into  latex  and  chloride  of  sulphur,  and  where  in 
the  world  would  reclaimed  rubber  and  other  assistants 
that  are  absolutely  necessary  to-day  be  added  ? 

Mr.  Bamber's  experiment  is  exceedingly  interesting 
but  not  practical,  and  Professor  Dunstan's  estimate  of 
its  value  is  not  sound.  Is  his  estimate  of  the  possibility 
of  a  commercial  production  of  synthetic  rubber  within 
one  year — or  twenty-five  years— any  sounder? 


The  pact  that  government  ownership  of  the  railways 
is  being  strongly  urged  by  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  political  .sup- 
porters does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  I'ncle  Sam  is  going 
into  the  railway  business  right  awaj'.  But  if  he  were  it 
would   be  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  to  the  rubber 


manufacturers,  particularly  on  account  of  the  large  volume 
of  rubber  supplies  needed  every  year  by  the  railwaj'  com- 
panies. Considering  the  amount  of  red  tape,  time,  and  an- 
noyance involved  in  selling  the  government  a  few  pounds  ot 
elastic  bands  or  rubber  erasers  nowadays,  the  prospect 
would  not  be  a  pleasing  one  of  having  to  trade  with  oflicial 
purchasing  agents  in  dealing  with  millions  of  feet  of  air 
brake  hose,  for  example. 


DEATH  OF  GEORGE  F.  HODGMAN. 


As  we  go  to  press  conies  from  London  the  sad  news  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  George  F.  Ilodgnian,  of  the  Ilodgnian  Rubber 
Co.,  New  York.  He  left  two  months  ago  with  his  wife  for 
a  tour  of  Europe.  At  that  time  he  was  in  the  best  of 
health.  Ten  days  ago  his  son  Theodore  was  summoned  to 
England,  arriving  only  a  few  days  before  the  suddenly  de- 
veloped heart  trouble  terminated  fatally.  The  passing  of 
one  who  stood  for  so  much  in  the  way  of  fair  dealing,  high 
courage,  and  staunch  friendliness,  will  shock  and  sadden 
the  whole  trade. 


KING  LEOPOLD'S  RUBBER  REALM. 


WH.VTEVER  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  rumored 
negotiations  for  the  acquiring  by  Americans  of  an 
interest  in  the  Congo  rubber  trading  companies,  the  ru- 
mors at  least  afford  an  occasion  for  reviewing  an  interest- 
ing branch  of  the  crude  rubber  situation.  No  other  coun- 
try, considered  as  a  source  of  crude  rubber,  has  ever  re- 
ceived so  much  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  general  public 
as  the  Congo  Free  State.  In  the  first  place,  this  was  until 
lately  an  unknown  country.  It  is  not  a  score  of  years  since 
Stanley,  just  become  famous  on  account  of  his  daring  inva- 
sion of  "  Darkest  Africa,"  announced  to  the  world  his  dis- 
covery of  untold  wealth  of  rubber  along  the  great  Congo 
and  its  tributaries. 

Commercial  companies  were  speedih-  formed  to  exploit 
the  resources  of  that  region,  rubber  always  being  considered 
first,  because  the  rubber  was  ready  in  the  forest  for  any 
comer,  without  waste  of  time  for  planting,  building,  or  other 
development  work.  Returns  were  speedy,  and  at  such  a  lib- 
eral rate  as  to  suggest  magic.  Few  white  people  had  ever 
seen  the  Congo  countr3%  so  that  it  remained  a  land  of  mys- 
tery, and  all  the  more  mysterious  because  of  the  great  profits 
of  the  trading  companies  operating  there,  whereas  raw  rubber 
had  never  been  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  getting 
rich  quick.  Besides,  the  Congo  Free  State  had  as  its  patron 
a  European  monarch  whose  name  was  on  everybodj-'s  tongue, 
and  who  was  generally  supposed  to  be  getting  a  good  share 
of  the  trading  profits  referred  to.  The  whole  civilized  world 
has  been  called  into  the  so  called  Congo  controversy,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  treatment  of  the  rubber  gatherers,  whether  inspired 
by  pure  philanthropy  or  commercial  jealousy — a  question 
not  to  be  discussed  here. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  yet  avast  amount  of  rubber  in  the 
extensive  area  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  despite  what  has 
been  exported.  It  is  mainly  upon  the  receipts  from  the 
Congo  that  the  rubber  trading  at  Antwerp  has  been  built 
up,  within  a  few  years,  from  nothing  to  5000  or  6000  tons  a 
year.  The  figures  below  show  the  amounts  of  rubber  ex- 
ported year  by  year  from  the  Free  State  proper  : 
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Pounds.  Pounds. 

1887 66,110    1897 3657.236 

18S8 163,447    1S98 4,649.623 

1S89 288,448    1899 8,242,935 

1S9O 272066    1900 11,696,375 

1891  "79.736   1901 13228,013 

1892 343.945   1902 11,770,994 

1893 ...  530.r37   I903 11,396,882 

1894 744,022   1904 10.628,066 

1S95 1,268,337   1905  10,695,887 

1896 2,Sy8,i6r 

While  some  of  the  areas  first  exploited  for  rublier  have 
now  liecoine  less  productive  than  at  the  he;.^iiining,  new 
fields  have  been  entered,  and  there  remains  no  little  territory 
which  has  not  been  worked  at  all.  Moreover,  in  placeswhere 
originally  onlj-  rubber  vines  or  creepers  were  known,  and 
when  they  seemed  about  exhausted,  trees  yielding  rubber  of 
good  qualitj-  have  been  discovered.  Altogether,  the  rate  of 
production  is  being  maintained  at  such  a  rate  that,  during 
the  first  .seven  months  of  T906,  more  rubber  from  the  Congo 
was  received  at  Antwerp  than  in  the  same  ])eriod  in  either 
of  the  last  two  jears  preceding.  And  a  study  of  the  finan- 
cial markets  of  Brussels  and  Antwerp  shows  a  range  of 
prices  for  shares  in  the  Congo  rubber  trading  companies 
that  indicates  a  continued  high  degree  of  public  confidence 
in  their  future. 

Practically  the  first  official  act  of  the  Congo  Free  vState 
government  as  now  organized,  was  to  declare  all  unoccupied 
lands  to  form  a  domain  of  the  crown,  all  products  of  these 
lands  likewise  being  reserved  to  the  state.  Hence  the  basis 
for  a  system  of  concessions  to  trading  companies,  protected 
in  their  monopolies  by  all  the  power  of  the  government. 
INIany  such  companies  have  existed,  and  many  still  e.xist, 
though  there  has  been  a  series  of  reorganizations  tending  to 
concentration  of  trading  interests.  Particularly  has  there 
been  a  tendency  to  admit  the  participation  of  the  state  in 
the  profits  of  the  co>ucssio7iaii'e  companies.  In  a  number  of 
cases  the  state  holds  half  the  shares  issued  by  the  companies, 
it  being  understood  that  there  has  been  no  capital  supplied 
by  the  state.  The  companies  acquire  trading  rights,  under 
governmental  protection,  and  pay  half  the  net  profits  for 
their  privileges.  The  Societe  ABIR  (Anglo-Belgian  India 
Rubber  Co  ),  often  mentioned  as  one  of  the  more  prominent 
of  these  companies,  and  one  of  the  first  in  the  field,  has  been 
noted  for  the  extent  of  its  profits  and  the  prices  paid  for  its 
shares.  More  recently  the  Syndicat  (or  Compagnie)  du 
Kasai  has  figured  largely  in  the  Congo  trade,  being  the  re- 
sult of  the  merger  of  fourteen  rubber  co?iccssiotiaire  compumes, 
in  the  Kasai  valley.  Half  the  shares  in  this  combination  are 
held  by  the  government.  The  Kasai  company  shipped  S15 
tons  of  rubber  to  Antwerp  in  1903;  911  tons  in  1904;  and 
1210  tons  in  1905.  Their  profits  in  1905  amounted  to  nearly- 
$1,500,000,  and  it  is  expected  that  at  the  meeting  this  month 
a  dividend  will  be  declared  bringing  the  total  for  the  last 
business  jear  to  1500  francs  per  share — three  times  the 
nominal  value.  These  shares  have  been  quoted  recently  at 
16,250  francs. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  for  any  outsider  to 
become  interested  in  the  Congo  rubber  situation  in  a  large 
way.  negotiations  would  have  to  be  entered  into  with  the 
government.  Also,  that  while  the  present  rate  of  financial 
returns  is  continued,  the  Congo  rubber  interests  can  not  be 
bought  for  a  song. 

The  companies  named  below  do  not  comprise  all  which 
hold  or  have  held  concessions  on  the  Congo,  but  only  such 


as  figure  among  the  shippers  of  rubber  to  Antwerp  during 
the  past  year : 
Compagnie  du  Kasai  : 

S.  .\.  Beige  pour  le  Commerce  du  Haul  Congo. 

Neuwe  Handels  Vennootschap 

Society  des  Produits  Vegetaux  dit  Haul  Kasai. 

Cie.     Anversoise  des  Plantations  du  Lubefu. 

Plantations  Lacourt. 

Socield  "La  Belgika". 

Comptoir  Congolais  '■  Velde  ". 

Soci^td  ■'  La  Kassaienne  ". 

Societe  .\nonyine  '•  La  Djunia  ". 

L'Kst  du  Kvvango.  S.  A. 

Societe  "  La  Loanje  ". 

Central  Africaine. 

Cie.   des  Magasins  Generaux  du  Congo. 
Societe  Anonyme  Trafic  Congolias. 
Societe  Generale  Africaine. 
Societe  ABIR. 

.Societe  Anversoise  du  Commerce  au  Congo. 
Comitc  Special  Katanga. 
Cie.   du  Chemin  de  fer  des  Grand  Lacs. 
Societe  Anonj'uie  Isanghi. 

Societe  Anonyme  Beige  Commerce  du  Ilaut-Congo. 
Compagnie  du  Lomanii. 
Societe  Anonyme  La  Belgica. 
Societe  Anonyme  I'lkelemba. 
Societe  Equatoriale  Congolaise. 
Societe  Anonyme  La  Lulonga. 
Camille  D  'Heygere. 
Comptoir  Commercial  Congolais. 
Cie.    Bruxelloise  pr  Commerce  au  Congo. 
Compagnie  Andrea. 

Another  and  important  feature  of  the  Congo  rubber  trade 
is  the  collection  of  taxes  by  the  state  through  the  enforced 
labor  of  the  natives.  In  other  words,  taxes  are  paid  "  in 
kind" — in  rubber,  principally  instead  of  cash.  The3-early 
budget  of  the  Congo  Free  State  includes,  among  estimated 
receipts,  so  many  millions  of  francs  of  such  taxes.  How- 
many  pounds  of  rubber  are  required  to  discharge  this  obli- 
gation is  nowhere  recorded,  but  the  proceeds  of  the  ta.x  col- 
lection are  included  in  the  arrivals  at  Antwerp  for  account 
of  the  Societe  Generale  Africaine,  which  are  referred  to  also 
as  for  the  Doniaine  prive.  These  arrivals  amount  to  more 
than  2000  tons  annually,  and  doubtless  the  business  in- 
volved would  not  be  turned  over  to  foreigners  for  a  small 
consideration.  Any  way,  how  would  the  purchaser  manage 
to  keep  up  the  collection  of  rubber? 


SOMH  WANTS  OF  THE  TRADE. 


[3i5]  TT^ROM  an  Illinois  hardware  company  :  "  We  are  in 
-*-  the  automobile  business  and  are  an.xious  to  get 
hold  of  some  kind  of  vulcanizer  for  repairing  automobile  tires. 
Can  you  give  us  the  address  of  any  party  making  such  an 
apparatus  ?  " 

[310]  A  well  known  mechanical  rubber  goods  house  would 
like  to  communicate  with  the  manufacturers  of  a  waterproof 
compound  that  can  be  used  for  saturating  cotton  woven 
covering  to  be  used  on  the  outside  of  steam  hose,  a  decided 
improvement  over  the  red  paint  and  diecovering  now  in  use. 

[•'{47]  From  Quebec  :  "  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  put  me 
in  touch  with  some  of  our  United  States  friends  manufactur- 
ing combination  fountain  and  hot  water  bags,  also  uterine 
syringes.  I  would  buy  in  hundred,  or  more,  lots,  on  manu- 
facturer's own  terms.  I  already  have  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturers' figures." 
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/"TAIII",  rcwanls  of  invention  are  commonly  sui)posiil  to 
b(!  liberal.  Belter  evidence  of  this  belief  is  not 
needed  than  the  voluminous  issues  every  year  from 
the  patent  ofTices  of  the  United  States  and  a  do/tn 
other  countries.  There  are  yet  people  who  suppose  the 
ownership  of  a  patent  for  a  new  invention,  to  be  a  clear  title 
to  a  fortune  ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  obtain  a  patent,  and  the 
rest  will  happen  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  great  number  of 
failures  seems  in  no  way  to  deter  the  army  of  inventors,  which 
seems  constantly'  to  increase. 

The  profits  made  from  very  many  patented  articles  have 
been  enormous,  it  is  true,  and  the  number  of  profitable 
'■  new  "  inventions  was  never  so  great  in  any  period  in  the 
past  as  now.  But  profits  under  the  protection  of  patents 
and  financial  rewards  for  the  patentee  himself  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  same  thing.  Hence  the  conviction  in  some  minds 
that  the  patentee  of  a  useful  article  does  not  always  get  a 
•■  square  deal  "  ;  in  other  words,  that  governments  fail  to  do 
all  that  they  should  for  the  interests  of  inventors. 

There  always  have  been  people  who  failed  to  make  the 
most  of  their  opportunities,  and  inventors  are,  after  all,  made 
of  al)out  the  same  sort  of  stuff  as  other  people.  One  inven- 
tor accepts  the  first  price  offered  for  an  untried  patent  and 
is  content  until,  in  the  unforeseen  ])rogress  of  the  world, 
the  invention  becomes  useful  and  the  purchaser  is  found  to 
be  making  a  fortune.  The  first  American  patent  for  a  rubber 
beer  bottle  stopple  was  bought  on  a  venture  for  J;  1000  by  a 
man  who  is  reported  to  have  derived  5,5,000,000  or  more  in 
royalties  from  it. 

The  fact  is  that  the  issue  of  a  patent  is  usually  so  far  in 
advance  of  the  development  of  the  art  to  which  it  relates 
that  a  fair  opportunity  to  test  the  merit  of  the  invention  has 
not  been  afforded.  The  inventor,  therefore,  has  no  means  of 
determining  the  value  of  his  discovery.  Thomas  A.  Edison 
accepted  $40,000,  freely  offered  for  his  first  patent,  when  he 
doubtless  would  have  been  glad  to  accept  $2000  for  it. 

And  not  every  inventor  is  enough  of  a  business  man  to 
make  the  most  of  the  rewards  that  do  come  to  him.  The 
inventor,  in  a  measure,  is  apt  to  lack  in  business  "sense." 
He  makes  a  mechanical  improvement,  for  example,  which 
some  one  else  is  quick  to  see  merit  in,  and  prepared  prom]  tly 
to  place  before  the  world.  It  is  made  and  marketed  as  it  it 
represented  finalitj'  in  perfection  of  the  branch  to  which  it 
relates.  But  if  its  exploitation  were  left  to  the  inventor,  he 
might  never  be  satisfied  with  his  product.  Every  time  be 
turned  out  a  thousand  of  his  device  or  apparatus  he  would 
be  tempted  to  experiment  in  the  direction  of  an  improxe- 
ment — meaning  new  patents,  new  models,  prospective 
greater  fortunes — so  that  the  article  would  never  be  com- 
pleted, and  a  large  business  never  developed. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  actual  inventor  ;\nd 
patentee  of  many  an  important  principle  or  device  has  failed 
to  pocket  a  large  share  of  the  profits  derived  from  its  sale. 
But  there  is  another  side  of  the  question.  The  nominal  in- 
ventor and  patentee,  no  matter  how  nnicli  merit  should  le 
ascribed  to  him,  in  countless  instances  has  only  contributed 
to  the  world  a  crude  idea,  which  has  been  made  of  really 
great  benefit  to  man,  by  the  conibined  efforts  and  skill  of 


numerous  other  workers,  who  for  the  most  part  never  share 
the  credit  for  the  invention. 

Nelson  {'loody ear  (a  younger  brother  of  Charles)  obtained 
a  patent  for  the  compound  known  as  hard  rubber — some- 
thing before  not  known  to  the  world,  and  for  awhile  his 
estate  collected  royalties  from  licensees  under  the  patent. 
But  within  a  few  years  improvements  were  made  in  the  art, 
so  that  before  the  expiration  of  the  Goodyear  patent  the 
original  process  had  become  obsolete.  To-day  his  patent 
represents  no  more  in  the  hard  rubber  art  than  the  first  sug- 
gestion of  the  possibility  of  producing  a  material  that  has 
come  to  be  of  great  utility.  First  and  last  fortunes  have 
been  made  under  patents  for  hard  rubber  in  which  Nelson 
Goodyear's  estate  never  shared,  but  only  because  his  initial 
invention  was  supplemented  in  an  important  way  by  so 
many  later  investigators  and  experimenters.  Possibly  if 
his  patent  specification  had  been  written  on  broader  lines, 
the  reward  for  Goodyear  would  have  been  more  liberal,  but 
no  blame  can  attach  to  the  government  in  this  regard. 

To-day  the  rubber  tire  represents  the  field  in  rubber  inven- 
tion which  is  most  prolific  in  patents.  It  certainly  is  the  rub- 
ber branch  which  appeals  most  strongly  to  public  interest. 
Enormous  sums  have  been  paid  for  rubber  tire  patents  or  have 
been  collected  in  royalties  undersuch  patents.  But  nopatentee 
of  a  rubber  tire  has  grown  wealthj'  in  consequence.  The  fact  is 
that  out  of  thousands  of  tire  patents,  the  principle  involved  in 
a  score  or  less  has  proved  of  commanding  importance, and  who- 
ever happened  to  own  the  patents  at  the  projiei  time  to  share 
in  the  development  of  the  trade  has  profited  financially — some 
of  them  very  largely.  But  this  does  not  imply  any  lack  of 
justice,  on  the  part  of  governments  or  tire  makers,  to  the 
various  inventors  involved. 

Look  at  Thomson,  the  English  inventor,  who  brought  out 
the  first  pneumatic  rubber  tire,  more  than  60  years  ago.  He 
was  so  far  ahead  of  his  time  that  he  and  his  patent  were 
actually  forgotten  before  a  commercial  demand  for  pneumatic 
tires  existed.  When  the  time  was  ripe  for  such  tires,  and  in- 
ventors began  to  recognize  the  demand,  their  applications 
for  patents  in  many  cases  were  denied  on  the  ground  of  an- 
ticipation by  Thomson.  Thomson  himself  never  profited  a 
penny  by  his  invention.  Millions  of  tires  based  upon  the 
Thomson  principle  have  yielded  profits  to  somebody.  Of 
course  there  have  been  later  inventors  who  have  profited 
from  patents  on  improvements  on  the  crude  fastening  or  re- 
taining devices  suggested  by  Thomson. 

As  for  Dunlop,  who  had  never  heard  of  Thomson  when  he 
took  out  a  patent,  his  tire,  though  it  was  the  original  basis 
of  a  great  tire  company,  was  never  really  subject  matter  for 
a  valid  patent.  And  Dunlop's  own  tire  soon  dropped  out  of 
sight.  The  tire  which  his  company  really  founded  their 
business  upon  was  made  under  the  Welch  patent,  covering 
the  principle  of  attachment  by  means  of  two  inextensible 
wires,  engaging  a  su  tably  grooved  rim,  but  not  necessarily 
for  a  pneumatic  tire.  Not  even  Welch  had  in  mind  the 
modern  pneumatic  tire.  His  specification  did  mention,  in 
one  of  iS  claims,  the  applicability  of  his  device  to  a  tire 
made  on  Thomson's  principle,  and  this  one  claim  eventually 
survived  and  became  the  basis  of  the  Dunlop  monopoly.    But 
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did  this  make  Welch  the  inventor  of  the  perfected  tire  mar- 
keted hy  the  Dunlop  organization  ? 

So  with  the  "clincher"  tire.  Neither  the  American  nor 
the  l?ritish  patentee  of  this  type  of  tire  specified  any  sucli 
tite  as  is  actually  made  to-day  by  Goodrich,  Michelin,  or  the 
Sfltish,  German,  and  Italian  manufacturers.  Patents  were 
(dlcen  out  and  sustained  in  some  countries  and  denied  in 
other  countries.  The  "clincher  "  tire  has  hecome  standard 
ized  throughout  the  world,  and  is  now  the  leading  type  in 
pneumatics  for  motor  cars.  But  no  one  man— no  two  men — 
can  be  named  as  the  inventors. 

Certain  tire  inventors  have  obtained  hand.some  rewards 
under  their  patents,  recognized  in  some  countries  which  are 
not  to  be  begrudged  them.  But  the  real  development  has  been 
the  work  of  scores,  hundreds,  or  thousands  of  persons,  in 
rubber  factories,  automobile  factories,  among  automobilists, 
and  possibly  elsewhere  -the  result  of  endless  painstaking 
experimenting,  with  a  view  to  overcoming  defects  and  weak- 
nesses and  to  making  tires  equal  to  new  rcijuirements,  un- 
foreseen by  the  original  inventors. 

This  is  how  large  and  far  reaching   inventions  are   devel 
oped  in  more  cases  than    the  public    realizes.      Inventors  of 
course  are  entitled  to  rewards,  but  hardly  to  the  whole  profit 
from  developments  in  which  they  may  be  only  pioneers,  and 
perhaps  without    a  conception  of  the  possibilities  involved. 

C.    D.    FROST. 


HOW  MANY  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  THERE? 


''  I  "*HE  number  of  automobiles  in  use  in  the  United  States 
-»-  it  is  practically  impossible  to  determine.  Some  fig- 
ures of  interest  are  obtainable  from  the  states  in  which 
automobiles  are  required  by  law  to  be  registered,  but  they 
are  not  conclusive.  Up  to  July  1  automobiles  had  been  reg- 
istered in  twenty-four  states  (having  registration  laws)  as 
follows,  except  that  in  some  cases  the  date  of  the  report  was 
later  in  the  month  : 

California  (Jul.  17) 6,787       New  York 30,829 

Coiuiecticut 3.320      Oregon  (Jul.  23) 310 

Delaware  (Jul.  19) 296       Pennsylvania  (Jul.  19).      11,67c) 

Florida 232       Rhode  Island i,Si9 

Indiana 332;       South   Dakota  (Jul    21).         510 

Iowa 2  214      Tennessee 628 

Maine  (Jul.  ig) i,iSr       Vermont 727 

Maryland  (Jul.   19)    2240       Virginia 198 

Massachusetts 15.897       Washington  (Jul    23.).    .         300 

Michigan  (Jul.  19) 4,126       West  Virginia 162 

Nebraska S12       Wisconsin  (Jul.  19) 2,270 

New  Hampshire  (Jul.  19)      952  

New  Jersey 16,500  Total 107,314 

This  list  does  not  embrace  two  states  in  which  a  great 
many  automobiles  are  owned — Ohio  and  Illinois.  On  August 
2  the  local  registration  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  Illinois, 
auu>unted  to  about  5000.  Another  point  is  that  so  many 
automobiles  are  registered  in  more  than  one  state.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  automobiles  registered  both  in  New 
York  and  in  the  adjacent  states.  As  a  rule  the  officials 
aiake  no  effort  to  estimate  the  extent  of  duplication.  But 
the  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  highway  commission 
makes  an  interesting  statement  to  The  India  Rubber 
World,  as  follows : 

Under  the  law,  when  ownership  of  a  motor  vehicle  is  transferred 
its  registration  expires.  Registration  by  the  new  owner  or  person 
in  control  of  the  vehicle  then  becomes  necessary.  Many  machines 
have  therefore  been  registered  more  than  once  The  commission 
has  received  approximately  3500  or  4000  notices  of  transfer  of  owuer- 


ship.  There  have  probably  been  many  more  transfers  of  which  the 
commission  have  not  been  notified.  Then  too,  hundreds  of  auto- 
mobiles from  other  states  have  been  registered  by  their  owners 
while  tcinring  in  Ma.ssachusetts.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  nutnber 
given  above,  i,S  897,  does  not  represent  the  number  of  automobiles 
now  in  Ma.s.sachusetts.  There  may  be  Sooo  or  901X5,  but  it  is  inqjos- 
sible  to  correctly  estimate  the  number. 

It  would  not  do,  however,  to  cut  in  half  the  whole  regis- 
tration of  the  24  states  natned  to  get  at  the  number  of  cars 
owned  in  them.  In  fact,  in  a  number  of  states  the  registra- 
tion figures  are  given  as  showing  the  exact  number  of  cars  on 
the  date  of  rejiort.  Making  a  liberal  deduction  for  dupli- 
cated registration  and  for  machines  which  have  gone  out  of 
use,  and  adding  to  the  result  a  number  of  cars  for  the  states 
not  on  the  list,  commensurate  with  their  population  and 
wealth,  it  appears  to  the  writer  not  impo.ssible  that  there 
are  100.000  automobiles  in  the  country.  But  even  reducing 
this  number  by  25  per  cent. — the  admitted  annual  rate  of 
automobile  production  in  the  United  States  to-day — the 
number  would  very  soon  reach  100,000. 

*  -x-     * 

The  "  Daily  Mail  Year  Book  "  for  1906.  published  in  Lon- 
don, states  that  the  approximate  number  of  motor  cars  in 
use  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1905  was  31,129,  as  against 
1.8,340  in  1904,  showing  an  increase  during  the  year  of  12,- 
789.  These  returns  are  made  up  to  midsummer  of  each  year. 
The  approximate  number  of  motor  cycles  in  use  as  given  is 
■  somewhat  larger — 34,706  in  1905  and  21,521  in  1904. 

The  British  royal  commission  on  motor  cars  has  tnade  a 
report,  showing  the  following  number  of  vehicles  to  have 
been  under  license  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  dates 
given  : 

Motor  Cycles.  Ottier  Motor  Cars 

Decembei  31,1904  ...    27.348  24201 

September  30,  1905 37  665  36,373 

May  1.  1906 42,438  44,098 

*  *      -x- 

The  "  Annuaire  General  de  I'  .Vutomobile  "  for  1905,  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  contains  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
automobile  owners,  without  other  details,  except  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  while  an  effort  has  been  made  to  render  the 
list  as  complete  as  possible,  it  is  not  offered  as  a  full  list, 
since  the  authorities  are  not  obliged  to  supply  the  names  of 
those  registering  automobiles.  The  number  of  names  ap- 
pearing in  this  compilation  is  as  follows  : 

Paris 4.318 

Seine Sor 

Departments 12.626 

Total    17.745 

A  later  publication,  by  a  French  parliamentary  commis- 
sion, gives  21,524  as  the  number  of  automobiles  in  the 
country  at  the  end  of  1905. 

*     *     * 

The  "Aunuario  dell'  .^utomobilismo  "  for  1906  of  the 
Touring  Club  of  Italy,  imblished  at  Milan,  contains  a  list  of 
the  automobile  owners  of  Italy  on  December  31,  1905,  fol- 
lowed by  a  statistical  table  showing  the  number  of  automo- 
biles in  use  at  that  date,  which  latter  is  summarized  here. 

Private.  Public.  Commercial.  Tot.il. 

Northern  Italy 1502  l6                 3  1521 

Central  Italy.' 469  2               —  471 

Southern  Italy 102  26               —  128 

Insular  Italy 53  i               ~  54 

Total 2126  45  3  2174 
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RUBBER   DISCUSSED  AT  THE   BRITISH   ASSOCIATION. 


MUCH  interest  has  been  excited  by  the  presidential 
address  of  Professor  Wyndhani  Dunstan,  before  tlic 
Chemistry  section  of  the  British  Association — the 
most  notable  scientific  institution  in  the  United 
Kingdom — at  the  recent  annual  meeting  at  York.  'I'lu- 
newspapers  emphasized  the  sentence:  "Chemists  ma^', 
however,  confidently  predict  that  before  the  British  Asso- 
ciation again  meets  at  York  the  synthetic  production  of 
rubber  will  be  a  fully  accomplished  fact."  It  should  be 
recognized  that  this  statement  was  by  no  means  the  key- 
note of  Professor  Dunstan 's  address,  as  president  of  the 
Chemistry  section  of  the  association.  His  topic  was  :  '•  .Some 
Imperial  Aspects  of  .\pplied  Chemistry." 

The  speaker  dwelt  on  "the  importance  of  our  science 
[chemistry]  in  one  or  other  of  its  many  relations  to  national 
and  Imperial  aflairs,  and  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  inti 
mate  connection  of  our  science  with  the  problems  that  await 
.solution  in  connection  with  the  utilization  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials and  economic  products  of  our  colonies,  and  especially 
those  of  our  tropical  possessions.  There  is  a  pressing  need 
that  the  Imperial  government  should  recognize  much  more 
fully  than  it  has  hitherto  done,  and  at  least  as  fully  as  for- 
eign gcivcrnnients  are  already  doing,  the  claims  of  scientific 
investigation  to  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  instrument  of 
this  work,  and  as  the  e.s.sential  first  step  in  the  material  and 
commercial  development  of  our  possessions.  Althougli  my 
remarks  will  be  chiefly  directed  to  the  importance  of  chem- 
istry in  this  connection,  my  ])lea  will  be  more  general  ;  inas- 
much as  in  determining  the  value  of  the  mineral  resources 
of  a  country,  other  specialists  are  also  concerned,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  geologist,  the  mineralogist,  and  eventuallj- 
of  the  metallurgist  may  be  reipiired.  Similarly  with  vege- 
table ami  agricultural  products,  the  services  of  the  economic 
botanist  and  of  the  entomologist  will  be  needed.  " 

The  imijortance  of  agriculture  in  the  vast  colonial  re- 
sources of  the  empire  was  dwelt  upon,  in  the  course  of 
Professor  Dunstan 's  address,  during  which  he  said  : 

TR01"ICAI,   AGRICULTURE. 

A  LiiiCMi.sT  working  in  the  spirit  of  an  investigator  will  be 
able  to  render  special  services  to  the  cause  of  tropical  agri- 
culture, and  it  is.  therefore,  of  importance  that  in  future  the 
men  appointed  to  these  posts  should  be  chosen  as  far  as 
possible  on  account  of  the  promise  they  have  shown  as  inves- 
tigators. The  determination  of  the  constituents  of  little- 
known  indigenous  plants  as  the  first  step  towards  ascertain- 
ing their  economic  value  is  another  department  of  work 
which  cannot  be  carried  <nit  without  a  chemist,  and  the 
same  applies  to  the  examination  of  poisonous  plants,  and 
also  of  minerals,  in  addition  to  the  determination  of  the 
composition  of  foods  and  feeding  stuffs  ;  as  well  as  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  nature  and  capabilities  of  the  soil  by  actual 
experiment,  for  which  well-organized  experimental  stations 
are  a  necessarj^  part  of  every  agricultural  department. 
Another  duty  is  to  convej-  to  the  natives,  chiefly  by  means 
of  demonstration,  the  results  of  this  experimental  work, 
so  that  they  may  be  persuaded  to  make  it  a  part  of  their 
agricultural  practice.  This  applies  especially  to  tropical 
agriculture. 


PLANTING  OF  PARA. 
Untii,  recently  the  supply  of  rubber  came  chiefly  from  two 
.sources — tlie  forests  of  Brazil,  which  contain  the  tree  known 
as  Hevea  brasiliensis,  furnishing  the  Para  rubber  of  com- 
merce which  commands  the  highest  price,  and  the  forests  of 
.'Vfrica,  where  climbing  plants,  generally  of  the  Landolphia 
class,  also  furnish  rubber.  The  increased  demand  for  Caout- 
chouc has  led  to  the  extensive  planting  of  the  Para  rubber 
tree,  especially  in  Ceylon  and  in  the  Federated  Malay  States. 
.Systematic  cultivation  and  improved  methods  of  preparation 
are  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  product  of  the  cultivated 
tree,  which  begins  to  furnish  satisfactory  rubber  when  six  or 
seven  i,ears  old,  is  now  commanding  a  higher  price  than  the 
product  of  the  wild  tree  in  Brazil.  It  is  estimated  that  within 
the  next  seven  years  the  exports  of  cultivated  India-rubber 
from  Ceylon  and  the  Federated  Malay  States  will  reach  be- 
tween 10  and  15  million  pounds  annually,  and  that  after  15 
years  they  may  exceed  the  exports  of  the  so  called  wild  rub- 
ber from  Biazil.  The  .services  which  chemistry  can  render 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  problems  of  rubber  production  and 
utilization  are  very  numerous.  As  is  well  known,  the  latex 
is  a  watery  fluid  resembling  milk  in  appearance,  which  con- 
tains the  rul)ber,  or,  as  I  think  more  probable,  the  immedi- 
ate precursor  of  ruliber,  together  with  proteids,  and  other 
minor  constituents  The  constituent  furnishing  rubber  is  in 
suspension,  and  rises  like  cream  when  the  late.x  is  at  rest. 
On  the  addition  of  an  acid,  or  sometimes  of  alkali,  or  even  on 
mere  exposure,  coagulation  takes  place  and  the  rubber  sepa- 
rates as  a  solid,  the  other  constituents  for  the  most  part  re- 
maining dissolved  in  the  aqueous  liquid  or  "serum."  There 
are  peculiarities  connected  with  the  coagulation  of  the  latex 
which  are  ojjposed  to  the  view  that  it  is  wholly  explained  by 
the  coagulation  of  the  associated  proteids. 

INVESTIG.ITION    OF   THE    LATE.X. 

The  experimental  investigation  of  the  question  on  the 
chemical  side  is  beset  with  many  difficulties,  which  are  in- 
creased if  access  cannot  be  had  to  fresh  latex.  .\  number 
of  experiments  were  made  at  the  Imperial  Institute  with 
latex  forwarded  from  India,  which  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
"  coagulation  "  can  take  place  after  removal  of  the  proteids, 
and  that  in  all  iirobability  it  is  the  result  of  the  polymeriza- 
tion of  a  liquid  which  is  held  in  suspension  in  the  latex  and 
on  polymerization  changes  into  the  solid  colloid  which  we 
know  as  Caoutchouc.  For  the  chemist  the  important  ques 
tion  remains  as  to  the  nature  of  this  liquid  from  which 
Caoutchouc  is  formed.  Chemistry  in  this  case  holds  the 
])remier  position  in  reference  to  this  subject,  and  to  a  large 
extent  may  be  said  to  hold  the  key  to  the  future  of  the  rub- 
ber industry  in  all  its  phases.  The  discovery  of  better 
methods  of  coagulation,  preparation,  and  purification  will 
be  effected  through  chemical  investigation,  as  will  also  the 
determination  of  the  manner  of  utilizing  the  various  other 
plants  which  furnish  rubber  like  latices.  That  the  physical 
properties  of  raw  rubber,  on  which  its  technical  value  de- 
pends, are  to  be  correlated  with  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  material  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Then  the  present  meth- 
ods of  chemical  analysis  of  raw  rubber  require  ameliora- 
tion. 
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Although  the  finest  Caoutchouc  for  technical  purposes  is 
only  yielfled  by  some  half  dozen  plants,  under  whose  names 
these  varieties  of  Caoutchouc  pass,  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt  that  the  elastic  substance  in  each  case  possesses  a 
very  similar,  if  not  identical,  chemical  structure.  Nearly 
all  the  latices  and  similar  fluids  furnished  by  plants  contain 
more  or  less  Caoutchouc.     Even  opium  contains  Caoutchouc. 

MANUr.\CTrKK   OI"   SYNTHETIC    RCBRER. 

The  production  of  Caoutchouc  by  chemical  means  has, 
indeed,  virtually  been  accomplished  in  its  formation  from 
isoprene.  The  exact  nature  of  this  change  has  still  to  bo 
determined.  When  this  has  been  done  it  will  only  remain 
to  cheapen  the  cost  of  production  to  make  the  manufacture 
of  synthetic  rubber  a  purelj'  practical  problem.  I  should  be 
the  last  to  discourage  the  great  extension  of  rubber  planting 
which  is  now  taking  place.  It  is  warranted  by  the  present 
demand  for  the  material.  It  has  also  to  be  remembered  that 
the  actual  cost  of  producing  raw  rubber,  which  is  at  present 
about  I  shilling  per  pound,  will  probably  be  reduced,  and 
the  market  price  of  rubber  may  eventually  be  so  considerabh' 
lowered  that,  as  with  (juinine,  the  synthetic  production  coiild 
not  be  profitabl3-  carried  on.  That  is  a  question  whicli  in- 
volves many  factors  at  present  unknown,  and  only  time  can 
decide.  Chemists  may,  however,  confidently  predict  that 
before  the  British  Association  again  meets  at  York*  the  s}i  n- 
thetic  production  of  rubber  will  be  a  fully  accomplished  fact. 

As  I  have  said,  our  science  is  concerned  with  nearly  every 
problem  connected  with  the  great  rubber  industry,  and  in 
concluding  these  few  remarks  I  may  allude  to  the  production 
of  vulcanized  rubber,  inasmuch  as  recent  experiments  of  Mr. 
Bamber  in  Ceylon  appear  to  show  that  vulcanization  may  be 
accomplished  by  acting  on  the  uncoagulated  latex  with  chlor- 
ide of  sulphur.  If  this  proves  to  be  practicable,  it  may  mean 
the  transference  to  the  tropics  of  the  subsidiary  industry  of 
vulcanization,  which  is  at  present  carried  on  in  Europe.  The 
chemistry  of  rubber  is  to  receive  special  attention  of  the  sec- 
tion at  the  York  meeting.  The  chemical  investigation  of 
raw  materials  often  raises,  unexpectedU',  problems  of  great 
scientific  interest.  The  examination  at  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tute of  the  seeds  of  the  Para  rubber  tree  {Hci'ca  brasiliensis) 
has  shown  that  thej-  contain  what  proves  to  be  a  valuable 
drying  oil,  and  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  it  was 
ascertained  that  there  is  also  present  in  the  seeds  and  in 
other  oil  seeds  an  enzyme  capable  of  splitting  the  oil  by 
hydrolysis  into  glycerine  and  the  free  fatty  acid. 

»     *     * 

A  len'GTHV  and  most  interesting  report  on  the  Chemistry 
of  Rubber,  read  by  Mr.  Pickles  before  the  Chemistry  section 
of  the  Association,  will  receive  attention  in  these  pages  in  a 
later  issue. 


BRITISH    RUBBER  NOTES. 


ELASTIC  MONEY  WANTED. 


'T^O  THE  Editor  of  The  Ixdi.v  Rubber  World  :  The 
•*-  pages  of  3our  journal  contain  advertisements  of  firms 
who  make  rubber  that  will  stretch  from  2  to  10  inches.  Do 
you  know  of  any  company  making  $t  bills  of  rubber  that 
will  stretch  to  Si o?  w.m.ter  .\.  craft. 

Brooklyn.  New  York,  August  25.  1906. 


•  The  last  meeting  of  the  Association  at  York  was  twenty-five  vears  ago.     The 
next  is  not  likely  to  occur  for  twenty-five  years  more. 


''  I  HE  scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of  The  Dunlop  Pneu- 
-*-  matic  Tyre  Co.,  Limited,  referred  to  more  than  once 
in  Thic  India  Rubber  World,  having  been  heard  by  Mr. 
Justice  Joyce,  in  the  chancery  court  on  August  !,  has  since 
been  sanctioned  and  will  be  put  into  effect.  The  object  is  to 
reduce  the  nominal  capitalization  by  reducing  the  item  of 
"  good  will  "  in  the  assets,  in  view  of  the  expiration  of  the 
patents  upon  which  the  company  relied  for  many  years  to 
maintain  their  monopoly.  All  opposition  to  the  proposals, 
on  the  part  of  shareholders,  had  practically  ceased  to  be 
heard,  and  the  management  is  harmonious. 

=  Mr.  Charles  Coops  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Macintosh  Tyre  Co.,  Limited,  mentioned  in  the  July  India 
Rtbher  World  (page  369)  as  having  been  formed  to  handle 
the  tire  trade  of  Charles  Macintosh  &  Co.  Limited  (Man- 
chester). JNIr.  Coops  was  originally  in  the  employ  of  the 
Messrs.  Macintosh,  and  later  was,  for  a  number  of  years, 
managing  director  of  the  Eccles  Rubber  and  CncIc  Co., 
Limited. 

=  The  accounts  of  The  Leyland  and  Birmingham  Rubber 
Co.,  Limited,  for  tlie  year  ended  June  30,  1906,  show  a  trad- 
ing profit  of  ^'23,591  195.  60'.  The  dividends  for  the  year 
amount  to  6 '4^  per  cent. 

=  Ruberoid  Co.,  Limited,  has  been  regi.stered  in  London 
to  acquire  goods  manufactured  by  The  Standard  Paint  Co. 
(New  York)  and  Ruberoid  Gesellschaft  m.  b.  H.  (Hamburg) 
and  to  sell  the  same  in  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere,  and  to 
manufacture  roofing,  insulating,  and  other  materials.  The 
directorate  includes  R.  L.  Shainwald,  president  of  the  New 
York  company  (who,  or  his  successor,  shall  be  chairman), 
and  G.  A.  Meyer,  :nanaging  director  of  Ruberoid  G.  m.  b.  H. 
The  capital  is  ^6000  (=$29,199). 

=  Turners  &  Manville,  limited,  has  been  registered,  with 
^50,000  capital,  to  acquire  the  business  in  asbestos  goods 
carried  on  by  the  Loudon  branch  of  the  H.  W.  Johns-Man- 
ville  Co.,  and  the  British  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Limited.  The 
directorate  includes  T.  F.  Manville,  of  New  York  (of  the  H. 
W.  Johns-Manville  Co.),  and  S.  Turner,  of  Rochdale,  Eng- 
land (of  Turner  Brothers,  Limited). 

=The  India-Rubber  Manufacturers'  Association,  of  Great 
Britain,  having  addressed  the  governor  of  Ceylon  on  the 
sutiject  of  the  desirability  of  rubber  planters  registering 
trademarks  for  their  respective  rubber  brands,  one  of  the 
newspapers  in  Ceylon  expresses  the  opinion  that  such  trade- 
marks do  not  appear  necessary.  Estates  which  send  their 
rubber  direct  to  London  usually  stamp  the  sheets  with  the 
estate  name  while  the  rubber  is  dr\ing.'  Many  planters, 
however,  sell  locallj',  and  Colombo  shippers  grading  their 
rubber  do  not  keep  that  from  different  estates  separate. 
Still  the  matter  is  of  some  interest  as  indicating  the  extent 
to  which  manufacturers  are  taking  an  interest  in  whatever 
pertains  to  the  rubber  planting  business. 

=  The  Gorton  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  of  Manchester,  invited 
subscriptions  for  the  balance  .^4770  of  their  6  per  cent,  cu- 
mulative preference  shares  in  order  to  provide  further  working 
capital.  The  concern  of  course  is  only  a  small  one  as  rubber 
works  go,  but  it  has  made  steady  progress  in  late  years  and 
is  by  no  means  in  the  moribund  condition  predicted  of  it  at 
the  decease  of  Mr.  Harry  Heaton,  Jr.,  who  was  mainly  in- 
strumental in  breathing  life  into  its  drj'  bones. 
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PROGRESS  OF  RUBBER  CULTURE. 


CbNsUS    Oh    KbBHhK    PLANIIMi    IN    CtYLON. 
A^I^IIR  proprietors  of  the  Ceylon  O/isen'ir.  havinji  finislied 
I  tlio  compilation   of  tlieir   "Ceylon    Handbook   and 

-*-  Directory  "  for  1906-07,  give  out  the  figures  relative 
to  the  great  progress  which  has  been  made  in  rubber 
planting  in  that  colony,  the  acreage  now  under  rubber,  or  to 
be  planted  in  the  sinnmer  just  closed,  figuring  at  104,000. 
As  recently  as  May,  1S98,  rubber  planting  in  Ceylon  v\as 
represented  by  an  estimate  of  750  acres.  By  May,  1901,  tlie 
Ctyloti  f^/wd'/i'tv  estimated  2500  acres,  while  the  return  to  the 
middle  of  1904  gave  an  etpiivalcnt  of  1  1.000  acres.  I'laiiting 
has  gone  on  very  rapidly  witliiii  llie  jiast  two  jears.  and  es- 
pecially the  past  twelve  nioiilhs,  duiiiiL;  which  nearlj  64,o(  o 
acres  appear  to  have  been  added  to  the  rubber  aiea  ol  the 
colony. 

These  compilations  have  aUvaj's  been  made  with  great 
care,  the  "  Handbook  "  giving  in  detail  the  names  and  loca- 
tion of  plantation  owners,  with  the  acreage  of  each,  thus 
making  their  figures  capable  of  verification.  Since  the.se 
figures  were  made  public  in  Ceylon,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  rubber  not  included  on  the  systematically  laid  out 
plantations — in  gardens  and  small  fanns,  and  paiticuhirlj' 
on  native  estates,  would  amount  to  15.000  to  20,000  acres 
more  than  the  first  published  figures,  which  relate  onlj'  to 
the  estates  of  Englishmen. 

RUBBER  PLANTING  IN  MALAYA 
Tiiic  first  annual  report  of  the  department  of  agriculture  of 
the  Federated  Malay  States,  by  Mr.  J.  li.  Carruthers,  states 
that  the  number  of  acres  thus  far  alienated  for  rubber  cultuie 
is  about  100,000  acres,  of  which  38,000  acres  are  already 
planted  (mainly  with  /fcrea),  as  follows: 

Acres.  Acres. 

l'"ive  years  and  over 6,000     One  year 6,(xx) 

Four  jears 2,500     Under  one  year  1(1,000 

Three  years 3,000  

Two  years 4,500  Total 3S  000 

Most  of  the  rubber  five  years  old  or  older  is  planted  200 
trees  to  the  acre,  and  in  some  ca.ses  300  trees,  but  more  re- 
cently the  practice  has  been  to  limit  the  planting  to  175 
trees  per  acre.  The  number  of  planted  rubber  trees  of  all 
ages  in  the  Federated  Malaj' States  is  appro.xiniately  between 
6,000,000  and  7,000,000. 

The  department  has  made  arrangements  to  take  over  from 
the  conservation  of  forests  an  excellent  plantation  »[  J/i:r/i, 
seven  years  old,  adjoining  the  public  gardens,  and  this  will 
be  used  to  carry  on  a  continuous  and  e.xhaustive  series 
of  investigations  and  e.xperiments  into  various  questions, 
physiological  and  economic,  in  regard  to  latex  and  the  best 
methods  for  its  extraction  and  preparation.  The  j'ear's  pro- 
duction of  rubber  in  the  Federated  Malaj- States  is  estimated 
at  300,000  pounds — all  the  result  of  cultivation. 

RUBBER  PLANTING  IN  J^VA. 
Thiv  British  consul  at  Batavia  reports  that  considerable 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  rubber  trees  in 
Java  during  the  past  few  years,  and  at  the  end  of  March, 
1905,  the  Netherlands  Indian  government  had  9626  acres 
planted  out  with  610,665  trees,  while  309,404  plants  were  at 
that   time  being  tended   in   nurseries.      The  culture  of  these 


trees  would  appear,  says  the  consul,  to  give  every  promise 
of  satisfactory  results,  and  it  is  reported  that  orders  have 
been  given  to  bring  a  much  larger  area  under  cultivation. 
=  -  It  is  known  from  other  sources  that  the  varieus  prob- 
lems l)earingupon  rubber  culture  and  the  collection  of  rubber 
are  receiving  the  most  thorough  attention  at  the  gardens  at 
Bnitenzorg,  Java.  This  is  particularly  true  witli  regard  to 
the  studies  under  way  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  treatment 
of  late.x. 

HIGHLANDS    AND    LOWLANDS    ESTATES. 

Im  i(Tiii;u  details  can  now  be  given  in  regard  to  the  High- 
lands and  Lowlands  I'ara  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  the  formation 
of  which  was  reported  in  the  September  issue  of  Thk  India 
Ki'HUivR  WoRLn  (page  386).  The  acres  of  the  three  estates 
combined  is  14,669.  of  which  2f)86  aie  under  tultivalicn,  tl  t 
amount  jilanted  in  rubber  (with  or  without  other  crops)  be- 
ing 1958.  The  number  of  rubber  trees  standing  at  the  begin 
ning  of  the  year  was  reported  as  follows  : 

Kiglil  years 26,023     One  year 23  765 

Five  and  six  years 58,2  '5     Under  one  year  92,650 

Tliree  and  four  yeans 20,046  

Two  years 101,862  Total 322,611 

The  older  trees  are  already  productive  and  it  is  proposed 
to  tap  extensively  during  this  business  year.  Al.so  to  plant 
5000  additional  acres  to  rubber  in  the  ne.xt  six  years.  The 
secretaries  and  offices  of  the  company  are  Messrs.  'I'homas 
Barlow  &  Brother,  28,  Fenchnrch  street,  E.G.,  London. 

'■  CEARA  '  RUBBER  FROM  INDIA. 
A  uicciCNT  circular  from  Win.,  Jas.  and  Hy.  Thompson 
(London)  reports  :  "  We  have  received  a  small  consignment 
of  smoked  cured  Ceara  rubber  taken  from  trees  growing  on 
an  estate  in  South  India.  The  rubber  is  in-'tlre  form  of  verj' 
thin  wafers  and  realized  55.  grf.  [=$1.39?,]  per  pound. 
Although  very  tightly  packed  the  parcel  showed  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  heat.  The  rubber  was  of  a  very  strong 
inture,  stretching  almost  transi);irent.  " 

MEXICAN    IM  ANTATION    NOTES. 

St.  Paul  Tropical  Development  Co.  (St.  Paul,  Minnesota) 
was  incorporated  sometime  ago  under  the  laws  of  Delaware 
to  engage  in  rubber  growing  in  Mexico.  About  Maj'  i  la.st 
they  began  the  sale  of  their  acreage,  with  a  vi'->w  to  develop- 
ing what  they  consider  an  exceptionallj-  good  piece  of  rubber 
land  on  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  The  president,  M.  P. 
Ryan,  and  other  officers  are  business  men  of  position  in  St. 
Paul.  The  plantation  manager  is  L.  A.  Ostien,  sometime 
with  the  Utah  state  agricultural  college  and  familiar,  by 
.stud}-,  with  tropical  planting  problems. 

PLANTING    "CASTIILOa"    IN    CI  BA. 

The  Ocean  Beach  Fruit  Lands  Co.,  organized  a  little  over 
a  year  ago  at  Milwaukee,  Wi.sconsin,  w'ith  $25,000  capital, 
is  developing  a  tract  of  1000  acres  at  Ocean  Beach,  the  Amer- 
ican town  on  Ouardina  bay,  in  Pinar  del  Rio  province,  Cuba. 
The  purpose  is  to  plant  oranges,  rubber,  and  tobacco.  This 
year  the  company  planted  10,000  seeds  of  Castilloa  claslica, 
from  trees  growing  in  various  parts  of  Cuba,  where  the}- 
were  introduced  from  Mexico.  The  officers  of  the  company 
are  representative  business  men  of  Milwaukee,  and  the  man- 
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ager,  Edward  A.  Kiiramel,  was  fonnerU-  manager  of  the 
Mexican  coffee  and  rubber  plantation  of  the  Hatavia  Co., 
also  of  Milwaukee.  Mr.  Kiimmel  writes  :  "  We  have  every 
confidence  in  the  future  of  rubber  in  Cuba,  and  are  proud  to 
say  that  as  far  as  we  know,  we  shall  have  the  first  rubber 
])lantation  in  Cuba." 

RUBBER    CULTURAL   EXPERIMENTS 
l)u,  I'i:iiR  Oi.sson'-Sei'imcr,  director  of  La  Zacualpabotani- 
ical  station  at  Escuintla,  Chiapas,  Mexico,  since  its  estab- 


PLANTATION  HOUSE  ON  A  LARGE  PRIVATE  RUBBER  ESTATE  IN  MEXICO. 

li.sinueiU  iu  December  last,  for  the  carrying  on  of  experiments 
in  scientific  rubber  culture,  has  gone  to  the  Orient  to  make 
studies  of  a  similar  character  on  the  older  rubber  plantations 
in  Ceylon  and  elsewhere.  Dr.  Olsson-Seffer  has  instituted 
series  of  experiments  in  relation  to  tapping  methods,  treat- 
ment of  the  latex,  and  also  the  effect  of  selection  in  the 
development  of  rubber  trees,  all  of  which  will  be  continued 
during  his  absence.  It  is  intended  in  due  time  to  make 
public  the  results  of  all  these  experiments. 


NORTHERN  MEXICO  GUAYULE  MAD. 


'  I  ^HE  excitement  which  followed  the  discovery  of  oil  in 
-*-  Texas  a  few  years  ago  has  its  parallel  in  the  craze 
which  exi.sts  throughout  northern  Mexico  over  the  discovery 
of  rubber  in  the  guaj'ule  shrub  says  a  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Si/n  writing  from  Monterey.  The  utilization  of 
the  shrub  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  More  than  ^,3, 000,000 
has  been  invested  in  the  erection  of  gnajnle  rubber  factories 
in  this  region  within  eighteen  months  and  the  investment  of 
several  more  millions  is  in  prospect. 

The  guayule  plant  was  until  recently  regarded  as  a  nui- 
sance, and  the  arid  land  on  which  it  grows  had  little  value 
for  any  purpose.  Now  two  tons  at  least  of  guayule  shrubs 
can  be  got  from  an  acre,  which  sell  as  high  as  $100  (silver)  a 
ton.  Hence  manj-  ranch  owners  who  were  land  poor  have 
become  rich. 

Francisco  Madero,  of  Parras,  Mexico,  is  mentioned  as  the 
owner  of  4,000,000  acres  of  guayule  producing  land.  He  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  individual  land  owner  in  northern 
Mexico.  He  estimates  that  his  land  will  produce  at  the 
first  cutting   not  less  than  5,000,000  tons  of  guajule.     At 


$50  gold  a  ton  the  shrub  would  bring  him  $250,000,000.  In 
the  opinion  of  experts  who  have  gone  over  much  of  this  land 
it  will  yield  at  least  two  tons  of  the  shrub  to  the  acre.  That 
being  true,  its  value  is  $400,000,000. 

Madero  is  a  rich  man  outside  of  his  landed  holdings,  and 
is  the  head  of  a  sj'udicate  organized,  as  the  Si/>/'s  writer 
hears  it,  "  to  fight  the  Continental  Rubber  Co.,"  which  is  an 
important  New  York  corporation.  There  does  appear  to  be 
competition  at  least  in  the  buying  of  guayule  shrubs.  One 
companj',  it  is  reported,  recently  paid  Eugenio  Ortiz,  owner 
of  a  large  guayule  bearing  ranch  in  the  state  of  Nuevo  Leon, 
$200,000  in  advance  for  the  product  from  this  land  for  a 
period  of  eight  years. 

Seiior  Madero,  by  the  way,  is  showing  his  faith  in  guayule 
by  building  factories  for  getting  rubber  out  of  it.  He  owns 
two  such  factories  already  near  Parras,  and  is  having  others 
])lanned  for  him,  in  the  state  of  Zacetecas  and  elsewhere. 
The  Sii'i  refers  to  the  large  guayule  factories  of  the  Con- 
tinental Rubber  Co.,  and  several  smaller  ones  owned  by  vari- 
ous parties,  and  concludes  with  more  stories  of  fortunes 
quickly  made  by  selling  the  shrub  : 

A  number  of  Americans  have  made  fortunes  out  of  guayule 
lands  since  the  boom  started.  Soon  after  the  discoverj'  was 
made  that  the  shrub  was  valuable  J.  H.  Sendole  of  San 
.\ntonio,  Te.xas,  purchased  a  ranch  of  10,000  acres  of  land 
situated  between  Torreon  and  Saltillo  for  $3000.  He  re- 
cently closed  a  contract  with  one  of  the  rubber  companies 
for  the  sale  of  all  the  guayule  shrub  upon  the  ranch  for 
$iSo,ooo  Mexican  money,  which  is  equivalent  to  $90,000 
American  gold.     He  still  owns  the  land. 

Thomas  Hebb,  a  Texas  railroad  conductor,  came  to  Mex- 
ico about  five  years  ago  and  purchased  a  ranch  of  about 
40,000  acres  in  the  Avalos  district,  state  of  Zacetecas,  for  30 
cents  an  acre.  Tlie  land  was  worthless  except  for  grazing 
purposes.  Mr.  Hebb  found  that  his  property  was  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  guayule  growing  region.  He  closed  a 
deal  recentl\-  for  the  sale  of  all  the  guajnile  shrub  upon  the 
ranch  for  $235,000. 

HOW  GARAGEMbN  SAVE  TIRES. 


TT  is  a  fact  well  known  to  everyone  who  has  much  experi- 
-^  ence  with  automobiles  that  oil  or  gasoline  will  cause 
disintegration  and  ruin  of  rubber  tires.  That  being  the  case, 
the  greatest  care  is  taken  by  the  conscientious  chauffeur 
when  filling  his  tank  or  oiling  his  machine  lest  there  should 
be  a  spill  or  leakage  that  might  some  da}'  cause  trouble.  In 
the  public  garages  nowadays  everj'  precaution  is  taken  to  see 
that  every  drop  of  oil  goes  where  it  is  intended,  and  that  no 
gasoline  is  spilled  over  the  floor  to  generate  a  vapor  that 
might  lead  to  disaster,  or  to  penetrate  a  tire  and  damage  it. 

Perhaps  fire  department  and  insurance  regulations  have 
had  something  to  do  with  this,  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  the 
effect  is  the  same.  The  floor  of  every  well  regulated  garage 
is  kept  as  clean  and  dry  as  possible.  In  most  places  there 
are  shallow  trays  that  fill  the  entire  space  under  the  automo- 
bile. When  a  motor  car  is  to  be  oiled  a  tray  is  placed  be- 
neath it  and  if  any  oil  should  drop  it  would  be  prevented 
from  falling  on  the  floor.  The  operation  of  oiling  completed, 
the  tray  is  withdrawn,  wiped  dri,-  and  placed  aside  until 
needed  again.  It  is  ne.xt  to  impossible  for  harm  to  come  to 
a  tire  from  oil  or  gasoline  while  in  a  garage. 
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A  STUDY   OF   FLAT  TREAD   PNEUMATIC  TIRES. 


TIIIC  Hat  trcMcl  IxKiiii,  wliicli  is  now  on  in  full  force,  has 
led  many  to  look  into  the  arguments  for  and 
against  this  tj'pe,  even  when  they  did  not  intend 
making  a  change.  (Ithers  are  interested,  without 
having  the  time  to  investigate  the  matter  thoroughlw  and 
have  expressed  a  wish  to  have  the  question  threshed  out. 
.After  all,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  any  great  importance;  but 
wlien  one  considers  the  popularity  of  this  type,  in  the  face 
of  the  recent  demand  for  round  tires,  it  must  have  a  hrnicr 
hasis  than  a  passing  whim.  The  round  tyjie  is,  of  course, 
the  oldest ;  and  though  tires  were  later  made  in  squares  and 
horseshoe  shapes,  the  tendencj'  for  several  years  has  been 
toward  a  round  section,  which  shape  liest  distributes  the 
strain. 

I,et  it  be  got  clearly  in  mind  at  the  beginning,  that  practi- 
cally all  the  flat  treads  now  made,  whether  Palmer,  Gaulois, 
Imperial,  Michelin,  Continental,  Harburg,  Pennsylvania, 
O  &  J,  or  Diamond,  are  made  in  a  round  section,  .so  far  as 
the  canvas  and  strains  are  concerned.  The  names  just  given 
do  not  complete  the  list,  either,  because  every  well  estab- 
lished tire  house  is  now  making  flat  treads,  regularly  or  for 
special  orders. 

It  is  not  known  just  when  the  flat  tread  was  first  made. 
Like  almost  every  other  commodity,  the  idea  was  probably 
advanced  long  before  it  came  into  real  use.  The  Continental 
Caoutchouc  Co.  seem  to  have  first  brought  the  flats  promi- 
nently forward,  the  Michelins  following  closely.  They 
have  now  been  in  use  for  nearU'  tw-o  years  in  Kurope,  though 
the  G  &  J  and  the  Diamond  people,  who  were  the  first 
Americans  to  take  them  up,  have  onlj'  been  making  them 
during  the  past  season.  They  are  still  far  more  popular  in 
Europe  than  here,  though  they  are  coming  rapidly  into 
favor  with  Americans.  The  presumption  has  really  been 
against  them,  and  they  have  not  been  well  advertised  in  the 
I'nited  States;  and  their  rapidly  growing  jiopularity  is 
based  upon  the  recommendations  of  those  who  have  actually 
used  them.  Everybody  who  has  ever  used  fiat  treads  has  a 
good  story  to  tell  of  their  steadiness,  their  lasting  qualities, 
and  their  behavior  on  skiddy  roads. 

The  disfavor  in  which  flat  treads  were  first  held  grew  out 
of  an  apparent  weakness,  which  has  no  doubt  thrust  itself 
upon  everybody  who  looked  at  them  for  the  first  time.  This 
is  that  a  flat  tread,  built  upon  a  round  tire,  will  necessarily 
leave  thick  corners  on  each  side.  At  first  sight,  it  woidd 
seem  that  the  weight  of  the  car,  running  upon  these  corners, 
would   make  the  tire  bend  or  crimp  sharply  in  the  center  of 

the  tread,  thus  destroy- 
ing the  canvas,  sooner 
or  later,  along  that 
line. 

The  more  a  man 
knows  about  tires,  the 
more  does  this  criticism 
appeal  to  him,  and  the 
makers  admit  that  such 
crimping  is  a  po.ssibil- 
ity,  if  the  tires  are  run 
FLAT  TREAD  PNEUMATIC.  1°°   soft ;    but    having 
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the  canvas  built  in  round  section  largely  removes  this  slight 
tendency. 

Another  objection  sometimes  brought  against  flat  treads 
is  that  they  must  be  molded.  Though  rarely  .seen  now,  it 
was  fi)riuerly  common  for  the  canvas  to  be  wrinkled  or 
crimped  in  the  mold,  thus  bringing  it  very  close  to  the  sur- 
face in  spots,  where  it  ,soon  wore  through  and  burst.  Some 
tire  nundirs  claim  to  have  found  such  flaws  in  some  of  the 

Ivuropean  flats;  but 
such  instances  are  rare, 
and  are  hardly  known 
among  American  flat 
treads. 

Other  criticisms, 
purely  theoretical,  are 
that  flat  treads  are 
more  likely  to  catch  on 
sharp  stones,  thus  hav- 
ing their  edges  gouged 
off  very  .soon,  while 
K-''T  Tn    M>  .     :     i     I  Touud    tifcs    would 

glance  ofi'or  kick  the  rocks  out  to  one  side.  Others  think 
that  a  heavy  side  strain,  catching  upon  the  tread  edge, 
would  have  a  better  chance  to  tear  the  rubber  loose  from  the 
canvas.  Some  have  also  advanced  the  objection  that  every 
increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  tread  must  necessarily  take 
away  from  the  speed  and  bouncinessof  the  tire,  making  it  ride 
harder  and  require  more  power.  .Another  theoretical  criticism 
is,  that  the  wider  the  tread  and  the  more  the  road  contact,  the 
more  road  friction  there  will  be.  meaning  less  speed  and  re- 
siliency. They  feel  that  when  running  in  mud  and  on  wet 
asphalt,  flat  treads  would  necessarily  create  more  suction. 
The  Collier  Tyre  Co.,  who  have  made  a  study  of  this  very 
point,  and  who,  in  con.sequence,  have  made  their  tires  with 
narrow,  pointed  trea<ls,  jjrint  testimonials  reading  like  this  : 
"  My  car,  owing  to  your  narrow  tread  tires,  raises  verj'  lit- 
tle dust,  at  a  time  when  I  have  met  cars  with  flat  treads 
raising  clouds.  " 

.All  these  criticisms,  as  we  said,  are  purely  theoretical  ; 
but  they  are  such  that  they  readily  occur  to  the  tire  expert, 
have  considerable  weight,  and  have  undoubtedly  checked 
the  spread  of  flat  treads.  As  such  they  must  be  fairly 
stated,  and  balanced  against  the  corresponding  advantages. 

Those  who 
have  actually 
used  flat  treads 
claim  for  them 
several  dis- 
tinct advant- 
ages;    but    to  F     AT   TIrAL.   T.V1N   SOLID  TIRE. 

rightly  understand  some  of  these,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
importance  of  speed  as  a  factor  in  our  reasoning.  Thus, 
where  the  ordinary  horse  drawn  vehicle  wants  as  little  road 
contact  as  possible,  because  the  only  duty  of  the  wheels  is 
to  hold  up  the  vehicle,  the  tendency  is  toward  narrow  tires  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  a  motor  car,  the  drive  wheels,  besides 
holding  up  the  load,  must  also  push  the  car,  which  means 
that    they    must   have   a  good  grip  upon    the   road.      The 
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hij^her  the  speed  required,  the  more  important  does  the  mat- 
ter of  road  hold  become.  In  the  case  of  motor  trucks,  which 
wear  solid  tires  and  run  slowly,  road  grip  is  not  usually  so 
important  as  the  danger  of  skidding,  and  small  road  contact 
is  aimed  at.  to  lessen  road  friction  in  running.  Conse- 
((uently,  tlie  tendency  in  this  case  has  been  away  from  flat 
treads  toward  twin  tires,  which  give  less  suction,  have  less 
road  contact,  give  sufficient  traction  or  road  grip  for  their 
low  speeds,  and  thus  very  greatly  lessen  the  danger  of 
skidding. 

At  Ormond  lieach,  I'lorida,  measurements  showed  that 
round  tires,  when  running  at  high  speed,  made  tracks  in  the 
sand  not  over  a  quarter  of  an  incli  wide.  In  other  words, 
the  tires  have  not  time  to  flatten  and  thus  secure  the  neces- 
sary road  hold.  Consequently  the  drive  wheels  spin  around, 
losing  much  motion,  throwing  up  clinids  of  dust  or  tar  and 
chafing  the  tires  so  that  they  heat  and  burst. 

Thus  it  was  for  the  use  of  racers  that  flat  treads  were  first 
made.  Running  on  a  smooth  track,  there  were  no  obstacles 
to  drink,  (pioting  Michelin,  and  it  mattered  not  if  the  trend 
were  a  bit  stifi".  What  the  racers  wanted  was  a  good  pur- 
chase on  the  ground,  so  that  every  turn  of  the  wheels  would 
count,  and  they  found  this  in  the  flat  trtad.  Resilience  is 
so  unimportant  on  smooth,  hard  sand,  that  the  Ormond 
racers  have  argued  that  wooden  tires  would  do  as  well  as 
pneumatics. 

The  fact  that  racers  used  flat  tires  appealed  to  the  sporty 
instincts  of  many  motorists,  especially  in  Europe  ;  but  to 
their  surprise,  the)'  found,  on  experience,  that  this  type  was 
well  adapted  to  ordinary  tripping,  having  considerably 
longer  life  and  being  much  less  apt  to  skid.  The  difference 
in  the  power  needed  to  drive  it  is  small,  and  its  friends 
claim  that  this  tire  runs  steadier  and  smoother  than  the 
round,  and  that  it  behaves  as  well  or  better  on  new  made 
road.  All  agree,  however,  that  flat  treads  will  not  do  on 
front  wheels,  being  hard  to  steer.  Users  of  these  tires  do 
not  see  that  they  run  any  heavier  in  mud,  but  all  agree  that 
they  will  not  skid  in  mud.  As  for  dust,  there  seems  to  be 
little  if  any  diflerence.  Flat  treads  allow  of  abundant  corru- 
gation, the  principal  English  flats,  as  the  Palmer  and  Im- 
perial, having  several  bold  ribs.  These  ribs  lessen  the  pos- 
sibility of  suction  and  make  the  tire  practically  skid  proof, 
both  of  which  are  points  of  such  importance  that  some  of 
the  best  tire  experts  consider  them  as  fully  justifying  the 
flat  tread  type. 

Flat  tread  tires  are  usually  made  of  stronger  canvas  than 
the  ordinary  tj-pe,  so  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  at- 
tribute their  greater  durability  to  the  flat  tread  ;  but  some 
companies,  like  the  Diamond,  put  the  flat  tread  on  their 
regular  type.  In  such  cases  the  cost  is  10  per  cent,  more, 
owing  principally  to  the  extra  rubber  ;  but  as  the  life  of  the 
tire  is  said  to  be  prolonged  more  than  10  per  cent.,  the  extra 
cost  is  more  than  justified.  A  tire  necessarily  wears  most 
on  the  center  of  the  tread,  especially  on  smooth  roads  ;  but 
much  of  the  influence  of  the  flat  tread  in  prolonging  life  is 
due  to  its  protecting  the  tire  from  punctures  and  stone 
bruises,  which  alone  would  recommend  this  type  to  many 
drivers. 

Of  course  much  depends  upon  personal  likes  and  dislikes, 
and  the  flat  tread  is  undoubtedly  better  fitted  for  certain 
conditions  than  for  others  ;  but  unlike  most  goods,  it  seems 
to  show  up  better  in  practice  than  in  theory. 


INDIA-RUBBER  GOODS  IN  COMMERCE. 


EXPORT.S    FROM    THE    UNITED   .'STATES 

OFFICIAL  statement  of  values  of  exports  of  manufac- 
tures of  India-rubber  and  Gutta-percha,  for  the  month 
of  July,  1906,  and  for  the  first  seven  months  of  five  calendar 
years  : 


Months 

Belting, 
Packing, 
and  Hose 

Boot! 

•ad 

Shoes. 

All 
other 
KubDcr. 

Total. 

July,  1 906 

$  90,875 
572,661 

J663.536 
637,102 
504,666 

474,684 
3S6  105 

«i53,252 
461,902 

$615  154 
588.309 
472,128 
341.792 
355,092 

1    235,410 
1,568,102 

$1,803,5x2 
1,671,076 
1,382.582 

1,459,954 
1,116,558 

?    479,537 
2,602,665 

$3,082,202 
2,896,487 

2.359  376 
2.27(1,430 

■,«57  755 

January-June 

Total 

Total,  1905 

Total.   1904 

Total,  1903 

Total.  1902 

THH  PROPEKTIbS  OF  NANTUSI. 


NANTUSI  is  the  name  of  a  vulcanizing  agent  and  pre- 
servative lor  rubber,  manufactured  under  a  ."^ecret 
firmula,  which,  after  several  years  of  trial,  has  come  into 
large  use  in  England  and  elsewhere.  It  is  offered  as  pre- 
venting the  superficial  cracking  of  rubber  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  ;  adding  life  to  and  preserving  the  quality  of  the 
rubber;  doing  away  with  the  possibility  of  acidification  in 
sulphur  as  ordinarilj-  used  ;  and  reducing  the  cost  of  the 
mixing.  In  connection  with  20  pounds  of  fine  Para,  for 
example,  instead  of  1  ;4  pounds  of  sulphur,  2){  pounds  of 
Nantusi  are  used.  While  the  cost  is  somewhat  higher,  the 
volume  of  the  compound  is  increased  enough  to  really 
cheapen  the  cost  per  pound.  "  The  use  of  the  cheap  grades 
of  new  rubber,"  it  is  claimed,  "is  attended  with  risk  of 
quick  deterioration  in  use  (z.  e.,  '  perishing  '),  and  the  objec- 
tion of  considerable  '  softening  '  of  the  uncured  scrap  upon 
rewarniing  and  calendering.  The  use  of  Nantusi  modifies 
both  of  the  above  objections  very  materiiilly."  The  manu- 
facturers of  this  material  are  The  Rubber  Chemical  Co., 
Limited,  Birmingham,  England. 


PROPOSED  NEW  ROUTE  TO  THE  AMAZON. 


SENOR  EDWARD  MORLEY,  of  Huigra,  Ecuador,  writes 
to  The  India  Rubber  World  that  the  government  of 
Ecuador  has  granted  a  concession  to  himself  and  Mr.  George 
P.  Altenberg,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  construct  a  railway 
from  Huigra  to  Cuenca,  Ecuador,  a  distance  of  90  miles, 
with  the  right  to  extend  it  to  the  upper  Amazon  at  a  point 
where  it  is  navigable  for  large  steamers,  a  distance  of  150 
miles  more.  Huigra  is  on  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  rail- 
way, 72  miles  from  Guayaquil,  the  principal  port  of  Ecuador 
on  the  Pacific.  The  completion  of  the  new  railways  will 
give  a  line  of  312  miles  from  the  seaboard  to  the  upper  Ama- 
zon, and  facilitate  the  shipment  of  rubber,  since  some  of  the 
richest  rubber  fields  of  the  world  will  thus  be  placed  practi- 
call}'  3000  miles  nearer  New  York  by  the  use  of  the  route 
across  the  isthmus  of  Panama. 


Overheard  at  .\  Colombo  Dentist's. — Dcntis.1  (to  pa- 
tient) ;  "You  have  several  teeth  which  need  attention," 
etc.  Patient:  "Oh!  you  need  only  do  those  that  abso- 
lutely cannot  wait,  as  1  would  much  sooner  put  the  money 
into  rubber  than  teeth  just  now." — Times  of  Ceylon. 
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THH  INUIA-KUBBER  TKADE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


COMMUNICATIONS  dealing  witli   tlie  progress  of  the 
chemistry  of  rubber  were  read   at  the  recent  York 
meeting  by   Dr.  Harries  of  Berlin,  Mr.  Pickles,  and 
Professor  Tilden.    As  I  have  not  seen  anything  more 
than  a   brief  reference  I  am  unable  to  make  any  comments 
as   yet.      It    is    noteworthy    how    in   recent 
THE  BRITISH      years  the  cliemistr\'  of  rubber  has  received 

ASSOCIATION.  *  n         ■  f         ■        »•    .  .11 

notice  at  gatherings  of  scientists,  notably 
the  International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistrj-.  The  Brit- 
ish association  concerns  itself  primarily  with  the  purely  sci- 
entific side  and  references  to  Professor  Tilden 's  production  of 
rubber  from  isoprene  are  more  suited  to  the  almosplitre  of  the 
Association  meeting  than  they  would  be  to  a  gathering  of 
technologists  who  are  concerned  with  the  financial  aspect  of 
discoveries.  One  continually  meets  people  who  talk  about 
the  fortune  in  store  for  the  manufacturer  of  artificial  rubber, 
but  to  my  mind  there  is  nothing  in  it  in  tlie.se  days  of  Para 
plantations. 

.\  I'uiENH  of  mine  who  has  business  relations  in   ICgypt 

and  who  has   recently  returned  from   a  prolonged   stay   at 

Oindurman  says  that  the  Soudan  rubber  iiidus- 

RAW         try^  of  which  so  much  was  expected,  has  come 

RUBBER 

NOTES  ^"^  nothing.  The  little  business  there  is  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Soudan  government  and  it  appears 
that  at  first  the  trees  were  ruthlessly  destroyed  in  obtaining 
the  rubber.  The  main  point,  however,  seems  to  be  that 
there  is  very  little  rubber  to  be  had  and  the  Nile  is  not  likely 
therefore  to  be  used  as  an  outlet  for  the  rubber  export  trade. 
Turning  to  anothar  quarter  of  the  globe,  I  am  informed  bv  a 
man  who  has  been  many  years  in  Cearii  that  the  natives  who 
return  there  after  their  work  in  the  Brazilian  swamps  are 
showing  a  tendency  to  smoke  the  Ceara  rubber  after  the 
method  adopted  for  ParA  rubber.  With  regard  to  the  im- 
purities in  Ceara  rubber,  these  could  be  removed  before 
export  if  it  was  considered  worth  while.  The  exporters  say, 
however,  that  the  difference  in  price  does  not  recompense 
them  for  the  trouble  of  preparing  it  free  from  bark,  etc.,  and 
the  initial  attempts  at  reform  were  not  persevered  with. 

Ix  a  recent  nuniber  of  Thk  India  Rubber  World  I  saw  a 
notice  that  after  a  certain  time  the  use  of  continuous  brakes 
will  become   compulsory    on   freight 
trains  in  America,  or  at  any  rate  in 


CO.ITINUOUS  BRAKES 
FOR  FHEIQHT  TRAINS. 


some  parts.  The  topic  has  an  interest 
for  the  rubber  trade  because  it  means  an  extended  use  of  tlie 
rubber  pipes.  So  far  it  appears  that  in  this  countrj^  the 
North  Eastern  is  the  onl}'  railway  to  use  continuous  brakes 
on  goods  trains,  but  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has 
been  recently  called  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  railwa}- 
companies  are  now  running  express  goods  trains  timed  at 
the  speed  of  express  passenger  trains  and  it  is  proposed  to 
make  it  compulsory  for  such  goods  trains  to  be  fitted  with 
continuous  brakes.  This  is  already  done  in  the  case  of  the 
new  large  coal  wagons  which  the  North  Eastern  line  are 
using  to  take  coal  from  the  Durham  collieries  to  the  ship- 
ping staithes.  These  wagons  hold  40  tons  and  are  run  on 
bogies.  They  are  fitted  with  the  Westinghouse  brake,  which 
is  used  on  the  North  Eastern  system  in  preference  to  the 
vacui  m  brakes.     I  don't  know  what  is  the  case  at  the  pres- 


ent time.  l)iit  a  few  years  ago  the  bulk  of  the  rubber  pipes 
were  supplied  by  Spencer  Moulton  &  Co.,  of  Bradford-on- 
.Avon.  The  patent  rublier  and  steel  buffer  spring  of  this  firm 
is  now  in  general  use  on  the  North  ICastern  express  goods 
trains. 

The  leather  substitute  made  by  this  firm,  which  has  works 
at  Mounton  (ireeii.  near  Manchester,  continues  to  gain  in 
popularity.     For  some  time  a  business  firm 
^"com'"panT'"'     °^  Manchester  have  been  pushing  its  sale 
in  Spain.     Such  progress  has  been   made 
that  a  special   representative  for  Spain  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
R.  M.   Nosworthy  has    been    appointed.     His  offices  are  at 
Barcelona,  whither  he  has    recently  proceeded.     The  exact 
composition  of   Pluviusin  has  not  been  made  public  but  it  is 
known  to  be  an  oxidized  oil  product  quite  different  from  the 
nitrated  celluloses  which  Pegamoid  and  one  or  two  other  such 
bodies  are  composed  of.     These  leather  substitutes  are  find- 
ing an  increased  use  in  the  upholstering  of  motor  cars. 

A   CERTAIN   sentence  in  a  paragraph    I  wrote  last  month 
seems  to  have  been  misread  by  the  lulitor,  who  will  perhaps 
allow  me  to  make  a  correction.    When  I  said  that 
RUBBER      iin;  l)ootiiiaker  to  the  King  was  regularly  putting 
PADS.       rubber   heels   on  to  his  ordinary  boots  sold  at  3 
guineas  a  pair  I  was  in  no  way  referring  to  the 
boots   of  the   King,  about  the  price  and  nature  of  which  I 
know  nothing.     No  doubt  I  wrote  ambiguously-  but  what  I 
intended   to  convej-  w-as  that  the  ordinary  boots  as  supplied 
to  the  numerous  customers  who  also  patronize  the  establish- 
ment are  being  largely  fitted  with  a  special  form  of  rubber 
heel. 

Under   this   heading   an  interesting  letter  appears  in  our 
August  issue.     I  think  it  is  pretty  certain  that  in  a  hot  cli- 
mate the  slow  drying  down  of  rubber 
WHENCE  THE  RESIN      j,,   ab.solutc  drvncss  will   increase  the 

IN  RUBBER  ? 

resin,  that  is,  it  will  add  the  resin 
produced  by  oxidation  of  the  surface  of  the  rubber  to  the 
resin  originally  present  as  derived  from  the  tree.  Though 
these  resins  are  not  similar  it  would  be  an  extremely  difS- 
calt  matter  to  determine  the  quantity  of  each  present  in  any- 
sample  of  rubber.  I  am  not  now  writing  a  scientific  article 
for  criticism  by  experts,  and  so  w-lien  I  do  so  I  may  have  to 
modify  my  statements.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  rub- 
ber which  has  been  practically  deprived  of  its  moisture  will, 
if  exposed  to  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  air  or  particularly 
to  the  sun's  rays  become  resinous  on  the  siirfeice  and  thus 
deteriorate  in  quality.  Undoubtedly  the  greater  the  attenu- 
ation of  the  rubber  sheets  the  greater  will  be  the  oxidation 
under  conditions  favorable  to  it.  I  am  not  quite  sure  what 
the  author  of  the  letter  means  when  he  saj's  that  the  inside 
of  a  piece  of  G7J^//7/(7a  rubber  which  still  contains  moisture 
answers  all  the  visual  and  tactual  tests  of  fine  Para.  If  it 
means  that  the  rubbers  look  the  same  such  a  test  has  no 
significance  nor  does  a  tactual  test  amount  to  niucli  unless 
scientifically  carried  out.  But  leaving  this  aside  if  it  is  his 
contention  that  the  damp  core  is  much  better  rubber  than 
the  oxidized  outside  I  agree  with  him  and  here  we  have  clear 
evidence  of  the  action  and  the  adverse  infiuence  of  oxidation. 
It  is  agreed  on  all   hands  that  the  game  has  increased  in 
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favor  during  the  last  year  or  two  after  a  temporary  decline, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  balls 
LAWN  sq1(J  tjjis  season  is  as  great  if  not  greater  than 
Balls  '"  ''"^  past  year  of  the  game's  historj-.  The 
increase  of  tournaments  rather  than  of  actual 
lawn  tennis  accounts  for  this.  The  bulk  of  the  balls  used 
in  tournaments  this  year  have  again  been  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Slazenger,  though  in  several  cases,  notablj'  at 
Bu.xton,  Ayres  balls  have  been  used.  That  there  is  a  de- 
cided difference  in  the  two  makes  is  testified  to  by  the  lead- 
ing players  and  it  is  a  useful  excuse  for  a  playerwho  has 
done  badly  at  a  tournament  with  Ayre's  balls  to  say  that  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  play  with  Slazenger's.  I  remember 
once  noticing  in  an  Italian  shop,  I  think  it  was  in  Florence, 
some  balls  covered  with  red  felt  instead  of  the  usual  white. 
At  the  time  I  thought  it  was  the  outcome  of  the  maker's 
fancj'  but  I  am  informed  by  ofRcers  stationed  at  Malta  that 
the\-  always  use  red  tennis  balls  there  as  thej-  are  better 
suited  to  the  glare  of  the  sun.  They  are  supplied,  it  appears, 
by  both  the  firms  referred  to  above.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  practically  all  the  continental  courts  are  of  the  gravel 
or  cinder  type,  grass  being  very  exceptionally  met  with,  so 
the  scarlet  ball  is  not  so  startling  as  it  would  be  on  green 
grass. 

Thk  changes  made  in  the  management  of  this  firm  after 
the  somewhat  unsatisfactory  report  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  1905  seem  to  have  worked  well. 
At  the  meeting  held  in  Leyland  on 
August  10,  Mr.  James  E.  Baxter 
presiding,  it  was  announced  that  the  trading  profits  were 
^23,591.  compared  with  ^9,508  in  1905.  According  to  the 
chairman  this  satisfactorj-  result  was  mainly  attributable  to 
keeping  up  the  quality  of  the  goods  and  of  sticking  out  for 
prices  in  accordance  with  the  cost  of  the  raw  rubber.  Inci- 
dentally the  fact  was  mentioned  that  the  users  of  rubber  had 
increased  20  per  cent,  in  the  last  year  while  the  crop  increase 
had  been  very  small  indeed.  The  increased  demand  was 
mainly  for  motor  tires.  Judging  from  the  melancholy  state 
of  affairs  in  the  proofing  trade,  as  shown  by  certain  British 
firms,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  chairman  had  nothing 
optimistic  to  say  in  this  branch.  The  dividend  passed 
amounts  to  6^^  per  cent,  for  the  3ear. 


LEYLAND    AND    BiRMINQHAM 
RUBBER  CO. 


WHAT  A   "RUBBER  COLLAR-  IS. 


/^\NE  of  the  most  noteworthy'  developments  of  the  industry 
^-^  during  the  last  five  years  has  been  the  fall  of  the  cel- 
luloid collar  and  its  rise  again  as  the  rubber  collar.  "  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  rubber  cannot  be  used  satisfactorily  in  collars 
and  cuffs,  because  it  is  absolutel}-  impossible  to  bleach  rub- 
ber to  the  requisite  whiteness,  "  sayS  a  manufacturer  of  some 
of  the  more  prominent  substitutes  for  linen  collars.  "  If  we 
put  enough  acid  and  chemicals  into  it  to  bleach  it  properly 
the  elasticity  and  life  are  taken  out  of  the  material  and  the 
product  ceases  to  be  rubber.  I  know  a  firm  that  during  the 
war  spent  a  lot  of  monej-  experimenting  with  rubber.  There 
would  have  been  a  fortune  in  it  for  them  if  a  suitable  process 
had  been  discovered,  but  the\-  gave  it  up  as  commercially 
impracticable. 

"  All  the  so-called  rubber  collars  and  cuffs  to-da3-  are  either 
celluloid  pure  and  simple  or  some  combination  of  cellulose 
fiber  on  that  order.     Three  leading  concerns  in  this  country 


and  one  in  Canada  furnish  sheets  of  practically  the  same 
composition,  but  under  different  names  to  the  manufacturers. 
When  celluloid  began  to  go  down  in  trade  estimation  about 
four  or  five  years  ago  and  prices  got  to  Si.  15  a  dozen,  a  chap 
up  in  Connecticut  near  Hartford  started  in  two  rooms  to 
manufacture  what  he  called  rubber  collars  and  cuffs.  He 
bought  his  sheets  of  fiber  from  one  of  the  three  or  four  big 
concerns  which  supplied  the  regular  celluloid  trade,  put 
them  through  a  process  of  his  own  and  turned  out  collars 
with  a  special  finish  which  sold  beyond  his  capacity  to 
manufacture  at  35  cents  apiece.  To  this  man  belongs  the 
credit  of  making  the  rubber  collar  of  to-daj-  a  commercial 
success. 

"  It  was  not  long  before  the  former  makers  of  celluloid  and 
kindred  st3les  caught  on,  and  by  means  of  a  new  finish  the 
public  were  induced  to  forget  their  former  prejudice  against 
celluloid  and  the  prices  advanced  to  S2  and  S2.25  per  dozen 
and  to-daj'  are  steady-  around  Si. 75,  where  there  was  no 
business  for  the  same  product  under  the  name  celluloid  at 
$i-i5-"  

RUBBER  TRADING  IN  THE  WILDS. 


LESS  than  a  j-ear  ago  [writes  a  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  HeralcT^  I  met  with  and  spoke  in  English  to  an 
Italian  merchant  in  the  wilds  of  Matto  Grosso.  the  north- 
western province  of  Brazil,  whose  capital  citj'  is  five  weeks' 
journey  from  the  seat  of  government  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  For 
20  years  he  had  not  heard  the  sound  of  English  voice,  and, 
during  all  those  years,  rubber  has  been  flowing  through  his 
hands,  down  the  giant  river  Paraguay,  on  its  way  to  the 
markets  of  the  world,  via  Buenos  Aj-res  or  Montevideo. 
Yet  of  its  actual  production  he  knows  bxit  little. 


USES  OF  PONTIANAK. 


D  UBBER  manufacturers  who  are  large  users  of  PonriHnak 
^  *-  are  not  apt  to  boast  of  it,  since  a  feeling  exists  in  some 
quarters  that  it  is  likely  to  oxidize  and  thus  shorten  the  life  of 
the  goods  in  which  it  has  been  used.  And  time  was  when  this 
was  true.  Nowadays,  however,  it  is  very  easy  to  treat  the  gum 
so  that  it  lasts  as  long  as  rubber.  This  being  the  case,  no  one 
can  doubt  the  value  of  the  gum  as  an  assistant  in  many  com- 
pounds. One  need  only  appreciate  the  characteristics  of  this 
gum  to  feel  that  it  would  naturally  find  an  outlet  in  connection 
with  the  production  of  very  many  rubber  products.  It  is,  for 
example,  very  plastic,  thoroughly  waterproof,  and  of  great  ten- 
acity. It  blends  well  with  India-rubber,  crude  or  reclaimed, 
and  with  Gutta-percha,  and  takes  up  a  certain  amount  of  com- 
pound. Almost  any  line  of  goods,  therefore,  that  does  not  de- 
mand elasticity  can  assimilate  a  certain  proportion  of  Ponti- 
anak,  and  often  with  advantage.  It  is.  of  course,  a  cheapener, 
and  calls  for  skill  and  judgment  in  its  use.  It  has  its  friends 
and  its  enemies.  Manufacturers  who  a  few  years  ago  used  it 
largely,  to  day  do  not  buy  a  pound,  while  others  who  once 
bitterly  condemned  Pontianak,  now  purchase  it  by  the  ton. 
Handled  properly  and  put  where  it  belongs,  it  is  a  most  valu- 
able compounding  adjunct,  but  it  has  its  well  defined  limits, 
beyond  which  lies  disaster. 


F.  J.  HoLLOWAY,  of  the  Kepitigalla  estate,  in  Ceylon, 
booked  orders  for  this  year's  crop  of  Hcvea  rubber  seed 
amounting  to  ^4333  [=§21.087]. 
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NEW  GOODS   AND   SPECIALTIES   IN   RUBBER. 


r 


STORES  HEAT 

READY 

TOSnURNEOOH 
ANY  TIME 


KVeK-RH.ADY    Hh.AT-^TORlNG    BAG. 
^lllv   illustration  relates  to  a   new   device,  called   the 
Ever-Readj-  Ileat-Storing  Bag,  which  is  claimed  as 
an   improvement  over  the  hot  water  bottle.     It  is 
made  of  the  best  ParS  rubber  permanently  filled  with 
harmless  salts  which  possess  heat-absorbing  qualities  which 

do  not  soon  become  ex- 
hausted or  impaired. 
When  the  bag  is  placed 
in  boiling  water  the  salts 
become  liquefied  and  re- 
main liquid  until  heat  is 
desired  at  any  time  after- 
wards, when  by  a  simple 
device  recrystallization  is 
started  and  dry  heat  of 
about  132  degrees  F~.  is 
developed  which  lasts  for 
hours  longer  than  hot 
water.  The  bag  may  be 
boiled  again  when  con- 
venient to  store  heat  for 
use  weeks  or  days  after- 
wards. The  heat  lasts 
from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  ten  hours  and  with  ordinar3'  care 
the  bag  will  last  a  long  time  as  the  salts  preserve  rubber.  It 
has  the  further  advantage  of  always  being  ready,  day  or 
night.  An  even  temperature  is  maintained  for  hours  and 
there  is  no  moisture  ;  the  price  that  so  many  have  to  pay 
for  the  luxurj'  afTorded  by  the  hot  water  bottle  is  severe 
burns  caused  by  bursting  seams  and  leaky  stoppers,  but  with 
dry  heat  this  is  not  to  be  feared.  [Bernard  Manufacturing 
Co.,  69  Murray  street,  New  York.] 

THK    I.     &    M      TIRE    ADJUSTER. 
The  reason  that  so  much  time  is  expended  in  putting  on 
tires  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  contraction  of  the  tire  at  one 

point,  caused  bj-  pressing  the 
ring  into  place,  forces  it  out  at 
'other  points.  This  expenditure 
is  not  alone  one  of  time,  as  much 
energy  is  hopelessly  lost.  Any- 
thing that  tends  to  lessen  this 
outgo  is  something  to  be  con- 
sidered and  adjusters  are  being 
introduced  into  man}'  kits.  The 
L.  &  M.  Tire  Adjusters  are  easj- 
to  manipulate  and  many  "swear 
by  them,  "  but  not  in  a  profane 
sense  ;  their  use  seems  to  do 
awaj'  with  that  feature  of  tire 
adjustment.  Five  minutes' 
time,  with  no  assistance,  is  the 
space  alotted  to  perform  the 
task.  The  illustration  serves  to 
show  the  position  in  which  the  adjuster  is  placed.  "A  " 
should  be  over  the  tire  ^i  of  an  inch  clear  of  the  ring  space, 
and    ••C"  underneath  the  rim;    turn    "B"   to   the    right. 


This  process  has  to  be  repeated  with  the  six  tools  forming 
the  set  placed  at  equal  intervals,  until  the  space  is  made 
sufiBcient  to  allow  the  ring  to  slip  into  place.  These  may 
also  be  used  in  taking  ofi"  the  tire  [Long  &  Mann,  Rochester, 
New  York.] 

INFLATED    CATCHER'S    BODY    PROTECTOR. 

The  1906  improved  patent  of  the  Reach  Inflated  Catcher's 
Body  Protector  has  been  a  boon  to  the  men  on  the  diamond, 
times  without  number.  So  many 
catchers  are  injured  by  being 
struck  on  the  shoulder  or  collar 
bone  by  foul  tips,  that  it  be- 
hooves every  player  in  that  ca- 
pacity to  protect  himself  with 
any  armor  that  would  protect 
and  at  the  same  time  not  inter- 
fere with  the  activities  incident 
to  the  play.  The  Reach  protec- 
tors are  light  and  pliable,  made 
of  the  very  best  rubber  and  in- 
flated with  air.  When  not  in 
use  the  air  may  be  let  out  and 
the  protector  rolled  into  a  very  small  compass.  This  makes  it 
an  especially  attractive  proposition  as  it  is  necessary  often- 
times for  players  to  have  the  paraphernalia  of  the  game 
reduced  to  its  lowest  possible  amount.  That  there  is  a  pro- 
tector of  this  sort,  with  all  the  recommendations  of  this  one 
is  matter  for  which  umpires  as  well  as  catchers  have  reason 
to  be  grateful.      [.\.  J.  Reach  Co.,  Philadelphia.] 

THE    P.    D      0     TIRE    REPAIR    PLUG. 

A  SPEEDY  and  effectual  means  of  tire  repair  has  been  found 
in  the  P.  D.  Q.  Tire  Repair  Plug.  No  cement  is  needed,  the 
whole  procedure  being  to  lo- 
cate the  puncture  and  insert 
a  small  plug.  The  chief  fac- 
tor of  recommendation  about 
this  plug  is  that  it  is  made 
entirely  of  rubber,  no  metal 
being  employed  in  its  con- 
struction. In  inserting  it 
the  inner  tube  has  to  be 
removed  at  the  place  of 
puncture  only  and  the  tip 
inserted.  However,  if  the 
tip  is  wet  with  cement  the 
plug  will  go  into  place  with 
greater  ease.  When  this 
simple  operation  is  com- 
pleted the  repair  is  made 
and  nothing  further  remains 
to  be  done — the  tire  has 
taken  a  new  lease  of  life. 
The  flange  is  jammed  between  the  inner  tube  and  the  shoe, 
while  the  point  projects  through  the  inner  tube,  and  is 
forced  against  the  same  by  the  pressure  in  the  inner  tube. 
The  pressure  in  the  inner  tube  against  the  point  and  the 
pressure  of  the  inner  tube  against  the  shoe  hold  the  flange 
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of  the  plug  in  place  and  jams  the  inner  tube  between  the 
point  and  the  llange,  which  is  the  secret  of  the  merit  of  the 
plug.  Wear  and  heat  will  not  affect  it  at  the  point  of  repair 
and  there  is  no  clKince  for  leakage.  [Huntington  Automo- 
bile Co.,  Huntington,  New  York.] 

TIRE    TESTING   TANK. 
So  many  conveniences  are  being  constantly  added  to  the 
long   list   already  in    existence  that  when  something  espec- 
^_^  _,  .         ially     desirable     appears,     one 
^y^  wonders  —  What     next  ?       The 

Tire  Testing  Tank  is  a  part  of 
the  tire  otitfit  both  ol  the  auto 
and  the  bicjcle,  that  is  fast 
falling  into  line  as  an  article 
of  merit.  The  tank  is  made 
with  the  same  curvature  as  a 
tire  when  inflated,  and  is  provided  with  iron  legs  riveted  on 
each  end,  supporting  the  tank  in  a  level  position.  Wheii  in 
use  it  should  be  fdled  about  three-fourths  full  of  water,  and 
the  tire  is  submerged,  after  inflation  of  cour,se.  The  [nine 
ture  or  leak  can  readilj'  be  located  as  the  air  will  immedi- 
ately come  to  the  surface  in  small  bubbles.  [J.  H.  I'".d- 
wards.  No.  59  Park  place.  New  York.] 

A    HANDY    AUTOMORII  F.    BAC. 
A  French  invention  that  will  be  appreciated  by  automo- 
bilists  is  a  waterproof  bag  or  box  made  to  fit  inside  the  spare 

tire  when  on  tour.  The  little 
circular  trunk,  for  that  is  what 
it  really  is,  does  not  take  up 
room  that  would  be  utilized  for 
any  other  purpose,  and  it  gives 
big  returns  for  the  space  it  does 
occupy.  In  it  may  be  carried 
the  waterproof  garments  or  other 
spare  apparel  of  the  motorists.  If  the  owner  chooses,  he 
may  dispose  of  the  box,  which  the  inventor  calls  a  sac 
chaiiff'cuy,  in  some  other  part  of  the  automobile,  as  its  possi- 
ble uses  are  many  and  it  is  of  a  size  so  convenient  that  it 
would  not  be  in  the  way  in  almost  any  part  of  the  car. 
[L.  \'uitton,  I  Rue  Scribe,  Paris,  France.] 

THE   GOGGLETTE. 
SoMSTHiN'G  new  in  goggles  has  been  placed  on  the  market 
recently,  which  autoists  are  finding  highly  satisfactorJ^     X 


number  of  features  are  a  pronounced  success  among  them 
being  that  of  a  curved  lens.  The  cups  (which  are  of  alumi- 
num) are  quite  flat,  this  giving  a  full  and  unobstructed  view, 
laterallj-  as  well  as  downward.  Where  the  cups  rest  against 
the  face  there  is  a  small  pneumatic  rubber  cushion  to  relieve 


the  pressure  upon  the  blood  vessels  that  might  under  some 
conditions  be  harmful.  The  cups,  too,  are  ventilated,  there 
being  an  air  space  around  the  entire  circumference  of  the 
lenses,  the  air  having  free  access  from  without  and  being 
conducted  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  lenses,  thus  keeping 
them  cool,  clear  and  unafTected  by  the  heat  and  moisture  of 
the  face.  A  fine  mesh  inserted  between  the  inner  and  outer 
wall  of  the  goggles  alsi  prevents  small  insects  or  particles  of 
dust  from  entering  the  e\-es.  .-\luminum  and  rubber  both 
lend  themselves  especially  well  to  washing,  hence  the  gog- 
gles from  a  sanitary  standpoint  have  great  value.  For 
c  >;ivjnien2j  in  carrying  the  Gogglette  is  provided  with  a 
double  pointed  nosepiece  so  that  it  may  be  folded  readily  and 
carried  in  tlie  pocket,  while  the  nosepiece  itself  can  be  bent 
to  fit  varying  pupillary  distances.  [E.  B.  Meyrowitz,  No. 
104  Ivist  Twenty-third  street.  New  York.] 

TWO  NEAT  Rl'BRFR  HFF.I  «. 
TiiK  wearing  of  rubber 
heels  has  become  very 
general  in  Canada,  which 
is  only  natural  in  view  of 
the  Dominion  being  un 
der  the  British  flag,  and 
everybody  knows  how 
popular  these  articles 
have  become  in  the  mother 
country.  To  some  it  might 
appear  that  a  rubber  heel 
is  simply  a  rubber  heel, 
and  that  there  is  nothing 
more  to  say.  But  there  are 
great  differences  in  makes 
— in  form,  method  of  con- 
struction, and  quality  of 
material.  A  manufacturer 
has  to  take  all  these  in- 
to consideration,  besides 
making  his  goods  neat  ap- 
pearing, without  making 
the  price  too  high.  Here 
are  shown  two  attractive 
styles  made  by  The  Dun- 
lop  Tire  and  Rubber  Co., 
Limited,  Toronto. 

.'^I'K1^G  HkH.  CI  .sHION 
.•\.  VENTii,.\TED  shoe  and  in  connection  with  this  a  Spring 
Heel  Cushion,  is  one  of  the  innovations  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
trade,  a  patent  for  this  having  been  granted  to  Mathew 
Byrne  and  William  G.  Young.  Below  the  insole  plate  and 
attached  to  it  at  the  forward  end  is  a  cushion  plate  of  rubber 
with  a  series  of  apertures.  In  the  plate  is  also  arranged  a 
series  of  hollow  apertures,  these  being  on  the  under  side. 
Below  the  cushion  plate  and  secured  to  it  and  the  insole 
plate  is  a  lining  and  below  this  is  arranged  the  heel  of  the 
shoe  which  is  constructed  in  the  usual  way.  Where  the 
cushion  plate  is  stitched  to  the  heel  insole,  it  is  beveled  or 
tapered,  the  inner  end  of  the  insole  plate  being  also  tapered, 
thus  providing  for  a  general  rise  from  the  sole  portion  of  the 
shoe  to  the  cushion  portion  in  the  heel.  By  this  construc- 
tion no  unevenness  of  the  insole  will  be  noticeable.  The 
advantages  of  such  a  lining  will  serve  to  lessen  the  vibration. 
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RECENT  RUBBER  PATENTS. 


UNITED  STATES  OF   AMERICA. 

ISSUKD   AUGU.ST    7,    1906. 

NO.   .S27,7o5.      I'neumatio  liorse  collar.     J    K.  llurkliolck-i,  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 
827,719.      Kar  imillli;.    J.  K.  ICiijilciiiaii  and  ().  I'artenluMnier, 
Jersey,  City,  N.  J. 

827  739  Pipe  or  hose  conplin^.  C.  Iv.  Lin.ncnfclter.  assignor  to 
Scully  Stei-l  and  Iron  Co.    both  of  Chicago    111 

827.758.      I'oniitain   drafting   pen.     O.    P.    Smith    and    P.    Stokes, 

I'hilailelphia,  Pa. 
827,784.     Cushion   tire,      Iv  li.  Cadwell,  New   York   city,  assignor 

of  one-third  each  to  V   Johnston  and   !•".  M.  Ashley. 
827,797.      Horseshoe.     M.  I).  C/lassbrooke, 

527  835.  Gas  main  bag.  J  H.  Wliite,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  assignor 
of  one  half  to  A.  Bell  Malconison.  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

827,910.      .Xpiiaratus   for  achnini.stiring   litjuid   anesthetics.     J.   A. 

Hollenberger,  Hagerstown,  Md 
827,927.     Pneumatic  tire.     II.  D.  B.  LefTerts,  Orange,  N.  J. 
827,9'i6.     Rubber  warming  and   mixing   mill.     C.    I'.    Obermaier, 

Yonkers,  N.  V. 
827,938.     Rubber  wheel  tire.     H.  G.  Osbnrn,  Hoboken.  N.  J. 
828,022.     Truss      S.  A.  Donnelly    Chicago,  111. 
828,178.     Beil  pan.     A    K.  Betts,  Kensington.  Md. 

528  223.      Detachable  tire  rim.     H    G.  Leisenring,  Wayne,  Nebr. 
828,241       Cotton  gin  roller.     II    Petersen,  Willacoochee,  Ga. 
828,243      Hose  coupling      J.  I'    Polniann,  Wallington,  N.J. 
828,254.     Tire.     J    H.  Swain,  assignor  to  H.  M    iS:  S.  .\rmored  Tire 

Co  ,  Inc.    both  of  Pittsburgh    Pa. 

Trade  Mark. 

3  500.     Standard  Underground  Cable  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Essential 
feature. — The  word  tCLI-'SE      For  insulated  wire. 
Issued  Augist  14   1906. 

82S,2cj6.  Convej-er.  C.  K.  Baldwin,  New  York  city,  assignor  to 
The  Robins  Belt  Conveying  Belt  Co.,  a  corporation  of  New- 
Jersey. 

828,415  Bowling-alley  pin  T.  Mayhew,  assignor  to  American 
Promoting  Co.,  both  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

828,416.     Tire.     F.  Mesigner.  New  York  city. 

828,562.     Hose  reel.     G.  M.  Melven,  Louisville.  Ky. 

82S.613.  Milking  machine.  F.  A.  Lane,  assignor  to  I).  H.  I!ur- 
reil  &  Co.,  both  of  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

828  641.     Tire  for  motor-cars.     I.  Clifford.  London,  England. 
828,666.     Oil  vaporizer.     F.  F.  Kanne,  Waterville,  Minn. 
828,701.     Tire  cover.     W.  A.  Allen,  New  York  city. 

S28  704.     Rubber  printing  stamp.     L.  B.   Blackmore,  assignor  to 

The  Blackmore  Engineering  Co.,  both  of  .\rlington.  N.  J. 
828,705       Cleaning  brush.     P.   J.  Bode,  assignor  of  one  fourth  to 

C.  G.  Nagel,  both  of  St.  Louis. 
S28,7?2      .'Vtomizer   and    like    instrument.     F.   C.  Dorment    Kala 

niazoo,  Mich.,  assignor  to  L.  R    Williams   Chicago. 
828  S41.     Locking   band    for    pneumatic    tire   covers.     J.  Cottrell, 

assignor  to  A.  H.  Smith,  both  of  London,  England. 
828,863.     Automobile  wheel.     A.  J.  Robertson,  Chicago. 

Trade  Mark. 

12,734.  The  Indiana  Rubber  and  Insulated  Wire  Co  ,  Jonesboro, 
Ind.  The  word  P^RANMc  F'or  insulated  wire,  cables,  and 
insulating  tape. 

Issued  August  21,  igo6. 

828,872.     .attachment  for  hair-combs   [comprising   an    air  bulb] . 

U.  L.  Berger,  Washington,  D.  C. 
828,893.     Sectional  rim.     W.  G.  Marr,  Springfield,  Mass. 
828  916.     Renovator   [with  blast  nozzle  and  elastic  bulb].     S.  E. 

Allison.  Chicago. 
828,920.     Fountain  pen.     G.  F.  Brandt,  assignor  of  one  half  to  C. 

Brandt,  both  of  Boston. 
828,973.     Fountain  Pen.     W.  W.  Sanford,  Newark,  N.J  ,  assignor 

of  one  half  to  F.  D.  Bennett,  Freehold,  N.  J. 
829,009.     Elastic  chain.     G.  Helps,  Nuneaton,  England. 


829,059.     Adjustable  sick-bed  cuspidor.    W.  B.Campbell,  Jackson, 

Mich. 
829,274.     Diving  apparatus.     F.  Knofi',  Chicago. 
829,281.     Bath  cabinet.     W.  E.  Monro,  London,  Englan<l. 
829,327.     Rubber  eraser  protector.     W.  N.  Crisp,  Baltimore   Md. 

Design. 
38,185.     Inflatable  toy.     C.  Coller,  assignor  to  .\.  Behrend   and   J. 

Rothschild,  both  of  New  York  city.    Claim. — The  ornamental 

design  for  an  inflatable  toy. 

Trade  Marks. 
i,4n      The    Standaril    Paint    Co,    New    York    city.      The    woril 

RUB-  RINE.    For  liquids  in  the  nature  of  rubber  in  the  form  of 

paint  and  cement  coating 
4,653.     The  Goodvear  Tire  and   Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.     The 

word  GOODYETaR  used  in  connection  with  a  Mercury  foot.    For 

rubber  tires. 
7,202.     The  Goodyear  Tire  ami   Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.     The 

word  "PATHFINDER      For  rubber  tires 

7.204.  Same.     The  word  MONARCH. 

7.205.  Same.     The  words  GIANT  HEAVY  ROADSTER. 
7,207.     Same.     The  words  AKRON  No   20 

7.209.  Same.     The  words  Tl -■  TO"^. 

7.210.  Same.     The  word  EUREKA 

11,990.     The  Miller  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio      p'or  seamless 
rubber  gloves. 

ISSUEI>  AUGU,ST  28,   1906. 

829,461.     Vehicle  wheel  and  pneumatic  tire  therefor.    E.  Chaquette, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

829,496.     Protecting  cover  for  vehicle  tires.     R.  Walwork,  Man- 
chester, England. 

829,546.     Packing      P.  Schou,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

829  608.     Fishing  cork  or  float      H.  T.  Stanton,  Tuxedo  Park.  St 
Louis  county,  Mo. 

829,741.     Swimming  shoe.     .■\.  Schwalge,  Chicago. 

829,840.     Gasket.     G    C.  Bruner,  assignor  of  one  half  to  C.  Nnss- 
meier,  both  of  Evansville,  Ind. 

829,893.     Cornet  mouthpiece.     M.  M.  Rubriglil,  Hartville,  Ohio. 
Trade  Mark 

7,203      The    Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber   Co.,.'\kron    Ohio.     The 
word  CA.TUS     I'or  rubber  tires 

[Note.— Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  United  States  patents  may  be  ob 
taitied  from  The  India  Rubber  World  office  at  lo  cents  each,  postpaid.] 


GREAT   BRITAIN   AND  IRELAND 

Patent  Specifications  Published, 

The  number  given  is  that  assigned  lo  the  Patent  at  the  tiling  of  the  Applic:<- 
tion,  which  in  the  case  of  those  listed  below  was  in  igos. 

*  Denotes  Patents  for  American  Inventions. 
[Abstracted  in  the  Illustrated  Official  Journal,  July  25.  1906  ] 

6,386(1905).     Means  for  attaching    pneumatic   tires   to  the    rim. 

E.  Schmitz.  Cologne.  Germany. 
6,432(1905).     Elastic  tire.     S.  Leech,  Loughborough. 
6,452  (1905).     Pneumatic  tire.     J.  Stevens,  Loiulon. 
6,485  (1905).     Pneumatic   tire.     [A    band    adapted    to    be    wound 

round  the  rim  comprises  an  outer  layer  of  balata  glued  I     an 

inner    strip   of    leather.]       J.    L.    Thiessen,    St.    Gilles,    mar 

Brussels. 
6,492    (1905).     Horseshoe.      P.    B.    Cow-,    F.   J.   Jelly,    and   J     J. 

Gazzard,  all  of  London. 
6.574  (1905)-     Reservoir  pen.     C.  P.  Schultz,  Brixton,  Surrey. 
6,612  (1905).     Pneumatic  tire.     [Puncture  is  prevented  by  lining 

the  inner  surface  of  the  outer  cover  with  an  undistended  laver 

of   coils   of   rubber   tubing.]     W.    H.  Lambert,  .Silsilen,   near 

Keighley,  Yorkshire. 
6,641  (1905).     Machine  for  producing  pneumatic  tire  covers.     A. 

E.  Vincent,  Noisy  le  Sec,  Seine,  France 

6,641a  (1905).     .\pparatus  for  setting  beaded  edges  of  pueuniatic 

tires      Same. 
*6,669  (1905).     Bath  mat.     J.  H.  Pugh    New  York  city. 
6,678(1905).     Pneumatic  tire.     [Relates  to  a  ribbed  rubber  treail, 

the  object  being  to  prevent  side  slip  and  puncture.]     H     J. 

Drew,  Charfield,  Gloucestershire. 
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6,754  ( 1905).  Puncture-preventing  device  [consisting  of  an  arch- 
shaped  steel  band].     A   Saliarini,  London. 

6,764  {1905).  Heel  protector.  I.  C.  Schofield,  Halifax,  York- 
shire. 

6.810  (1905).  Heel  protector.  J.  Wilkinson  and  A.  Wilkinson, 
both  of  Manchester. 

[.AnsTRACnco  in  thk  Ii.lustraikd  Oi-'ficial  Journal,  Am.rsi  i,  1906.I 

7,021(1905).  Means  for  attaching  pneumatic  tires  to  rims.  J.  H. 
K.  McCollum,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

7,084    (1905).      Vaginal     syringe.     S.  Watkins,  Wolverhampton. 

(Vidaver  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  city.) 
•7,129(1905).     Means  for  separating  India-rubber  and  like  gums 

from  woody  and  other  matter  by  settling.     W.  A.  Lawrence, 

New  York. 
7,221  (I905).      Pneumatic  tire.       E.   Collner,  C.   Paulitschky,  and 

R.  Paulitschky,  Vienna 

7  243(1905).  Pneumatic  wheel.  [The  wooden  felloe  is  strength- 
ened by  metal  .side  cheeks  and  is  recessed  to  receive  the  pneu- 
matic tube  which  supports  an  outer  channeled  metal  rim, 
formed  in  semicircular  halves  secured  together  by  plates  and 
.screws  ]     H.  Peers,  Staffordshire. 

7  336  (1905)-  Heel  protector.  J.  J.  Whitehead,  Preston,  Lanca- 
shire. 

7,393  (igoS)-  Elastic  tire.  [.\  number  of  blocks  of  rubber  are 
.secured  edgeways  close  together  in  rows,  in  staggered  relation, 
upon  the  wheel  ]     H.  Swales,  London. 

[ABSTRACrH[>  IN  THK  ILLUSTRATED  OFFICIAL  JoLTRNAL,  AUGUST  9.  I906.] 

*  7  485  (1905).  Life  belt.  [An  inflatable  rubber  tube,  contained 
within  a  casing,  is  fitted  to  the  belt  by  loops  and  is  provided 
at  the  ends  with  means  of  inflating  from  the  mouthpiece  and 
from  a  pump.]     S.  bViednian  and  .\.  Hollander,  Paterson,  N.J. 

7,547(1905).  Elastic  tire.  J.  Todd  and  W.  E.  Gibson,  Twick- 
enham. 

7.553  (1905).  Means  for  attaching  elastic  tires  to  wheel  rims. 
A   T.  Collier,  St   .-\lbans,  and  Reilloc  Tyre  Co.,  London. 

7,694(1905).  Means  of  treating  India  rubber  juice.  L-  P.  T. 
Morisse,  Paris. 

7,705  (1905).  Processes  for  preparing  India-rubber  ready  for  man- 
ufacture into  articles.     L.  P.  T.  Jlorisse,  Paris. 

7,712  11905V  Dress  preservers.  W.  F.  Lucas  and  W.  D.  Grinley 
(trading  as  W.  F.  Lucas  &  Co.)  London. 

7,728(1905)      Elastic  tire.     W.  E.  Hartridge,  London. 

7  735  (i905)>     Elastic  tire.     W.  B.  Hartridge,  London. 

7,825  (i905>.  Pneumatjc  tire.  D.  Purves,  Southport,  Lancashire. 
[Abstracted  in  thb  Illustrated  Official  Journal,  Aui;nsT  22,  1906.] 

8,498  ( 1905).     Invention  designed  to  facilitate  the  application  and 

removal  of  pneumatic  tires.     G.  Jonas,  Hyde  Park,  London. 
8,514(1905).     Leather   treated   with   rubber  for   tire   covers.     R. 

Withey,  South  Bermondsey. 
8,536(1905).     Golf  ball  cleaner.      [Rubber  cup-shaped  receptacle 

provided  with  a  sponge.]     J.  D.  Patchett,  Bristol. 
8,585  ( 1905).     Means  for  securing  revoluble  heel  pads  to  boots.    A. 

Haste  and  T.  Watson,  Bradford. 
8,654(1905).     Solid   rubber   tire.     St.   Helens   Cable   Co.   and    F. 

Kenyon,  Warrington. 

8,695(1905).  Golf  flagpost.  Formed  of  two  metal  parts  connected 
by  a  rubber  spring.     F.  C.  Lauder.  Wadebridge,  Cornwall. 

8,750(1905).  Vacuum  cleaning  apparatus.  F.  V.  Schiodt,  H 
Hein  and  H.  K.  Moller.  all  of  Copenhagen. 

8,834(1905).     Eraser.    W.  H.  Weguelin,  Cricklewood,  Middlesex. 
6,865(1905).     Horseshoe.    A.  Pawlowski  and  W.  H.  Dwerryhouse, 
Liverpool 

*8, 892  ( 1905).     Pneumatic   cushioning   mechanism.      [Relates   to 
pneumatic   cushions   for   reciprocating   beds  of   printing  ma- 
chines ;    cylinders  divideil   by   a  diaphragm,    furnished"  with 
apertures  covered  by  rubber  flap  valves.]    A,  J.  Boult,  London 
(C.  .'V.  McCain,  Chicago,  Illinois.) 

8,986(1905).  Football  bladder.  [Formed  of  a  layer  of  rubber 
which  is  attached  to  a  layer  of  fabric,  to  prevent  the  ball  from 
wearing  out  easily  and  also  over  inflation.]     L.  HofT,  London. 

f.\BSTRACTED  IN  THE  ILLUSTRATED  OFFICIAL  JOURNAL,  AuCUST  15,  1906.] 

7.912  (1905).  Flower  holder.  [Consisting  of  a  rubber  sheet  held 
l>etween  two  peforated  metal  blanks,  the  rubber  being  .slit  in 
the  space  unprotected  by  the  metal  blanks]  W.  H.  Wilks, 
Birmingham 

7.966  (1905).     Sole  and  heel  protector.     A.  TuUett,  Birmingham. 


,086(1905).  Heel  protector.  J.  Wilkinson  and  A.  Wilkinson 
Manchester. 

,131(19051.     Fvlastic  tire.     C.  Challiner.  Manchester. 

136(1905).  Inflating  pump  for  pneumatic  tires.  A.  Davidson, 
E.  W.  Hatfield  and  H.  P.  Green,  Sheffield. 

264(1905.  Pneumatic  tire,  [b'or  increasing  the  resiliency  and 
decreasing  liability  to  puncture,  the  inside  of  the  tread  is  fitted 
with  a  rubber  portion,  a  metal  band  covered  with  fabric,  and  a 
fabric  liner  vulcanized  in  position  ]  W.  C,  Baker,  Woking- 
ham, Berkshire. 

2S9  (1905  .      Elastic  tire  and  means  of  attachment  to  rim. 


J    W. 
Cann,  Folkestone,  Kent. 

319(1905).     Hose  pipe.     F.  Reddaway  &  Co.   and  T.  T.    Powell, 
Pendleton.  Manchester. 

8  (1905).  Utilizing  waste  India-rubber  [Consists  in  recover- 
ing waste  vulcanized  rubber  by  means  of  aniline  and  naphtha  ] 
H.  R.  Gregory,  London,  and  T.  M.  Thorn,  Hertfordshire. 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

P.^^TENTs  Issued  (With  Dates  of  Application. 


360.324  (Feb.  20). 
milk. 

360.325  (Feb.  20) 
rubber,  etc., 

361,169  (Dec.  29, 
36., 234  (Dec.  30) 
362,192  (Jan.   5, 

Linoleum. 
362,154  (Jan  3). 
362,227  (Jan.  8) 
362,232  (Jan.  8). 
362,295  (Jan  9). 
362,317  (Jan.  10). 
362,365  (Jan.  12). 

absorber. 
362,391  (Jan.  13). 
362,869  (Jan.  31). 
362,887  (Jan.  31). 
362,925  (Feb.  I). 
362,973  (Feb.  3). 
362,963  (Feb.  6). 


L.  Morisse.     Preparing  rubber,  etc.,  from  the 

L.  Morisse.     Process   for   making   articles   of 
directly  from  the  milk. 

1905).     E.  P'rancon.     Elastic  tire, 

.     Roger  Labbe  et  Montais.     Skid  tread. 

1906).      Firine    Linoleum    werke    Delmenherst. 

S.  Baland  fils  aine.     Spring  wheel 

J.  A.  Schweitzer.     Ventilator  for  inner  lubes. 

Van  Minnegesode.     Skid  tread. 

G.  L.  Willaine.     Elastic  tire. 

E    Levi.     Spring  wheel. 

Falconnet-Perodeaud.     Elastic  buffer  or  shock 

J.  Rusp.     Spring  wheel 

F.  Weith.     Vulcanizing  mold  for  tires. 

Pfleurmer.     Anti-puncture  compound. 
Gayner.     Process  for  mending  cut  tires. 
A.  Sauvage.     Puncture  and  skid  proof  tire. 
E.  Bry.     Applying  beads  to  tire  covers. 


[NoTB. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  French  patents  may  be  obtained 
from  R.  Bobet,  liigenieur-Counseil,  16  avenue  de  Villiers,  Fans,  at  50  cents  eacli, 
postpaid.] 


FILLING  TIRES  WITH  SAND. 


a  T  FIND,"  said  a  man  who  has  not  yet  come  to  own  a 
-^  buzz  wagon,  says  a  New  York  newspaper,  "that  au- 
tomobile tires  are  sometimes  filled  with  other  things  than 
air.  Down  on  the  Jersey  coast  the  other  daj'  I  saw  a  man 
filling  a  tire  with  sand. 

"This  tire  had  apparently — for  the  men  in  the  auto  ap- 
peared to  be  cool  and  competent  men  who  knew  what  they 
were  about — become  broken  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could 
not  be  repaired  to  stand  inflation  on  the  spot,  but  they 
wanted  .something  in  it  and  so  they  filled  it  with  sand.  At 
the  place  where  they  were  when  the  tire  collapsed  the  road 
ran  close  to  the  ocean  front,  and  they  took  the  tire  off"  the 
wheel  and  one  of  the  men  climbed  with  it  down  the  bulk- 
head to  the  beach  and  there  he  set  to  woik. 

"  When  he  had  worked  in  a  lot  of  sand  he  would  hold  the 
tire  up  and  shake  the  sand  down  in  it  and  then  he  would 
put  in  some  more,  and  so  on  till  he  had  the  tire  filled. 

"  This  was  something  new  to  me,  but  a  friend  tells  me  he 
has  seen  it  done  before  and  that  sand  in  the  tire  is  better 
than  nothing,  that  it  will  cushion  the  tire  in  some  measure 
at  least  and  keep  the  machine  from  pounding  down  on  that 
wheel  with  its  sheer  dead  weight." 


October  i,   1906.] 
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HA  riv\'l'!K  may  l>o  said  of  Hit-  Colorado  rulihcr  these  Rocky  Mountain  states,  enormous  areas  of  land  lying 
plant,  or  tlic  prodiKtion  of  rnhber  from  it  in  gen-  waste  and  destined  to  remain  waste  until  some  crop  can  be 
eral,  it  ap))ears  to  be  certain  that  one  company  found  that  requires  little  cultivation,  withstands  all  temper- 
is  not  only  a  I'lrm  believer  in   the  possibility  of  ature,  and  requires  practically  no  water. 


extracting  rubber  profitably  from  the  Picmdcnia  Jloribmida 
iitilis  but  is  willing  to  spend  its  own  money  for  the  object 
and  not  ask  the  public  to  foot  the  bills.  This  is  the  P.  F.  U. 
Rubber  Co.,  of  Durango,  Colorado.  To  begin  with,  the  com 
panv  have  already  extracted  some  rubber  and  the  writer  of 
this  article  has  had  small  samples  and  it  is  only  fair  to  saN 
that  it  looks  well.  Indeed,  to  hark  back  to  earlier  articles  in 
Till-:  Indi.\  RuiiHUR  Woui.n.  it  will  be  remembered  that  one 
complaint  that  we  made  concerning  other  companies  was, 
that  while  they  were  offering  stock  for  sale,  we,  at  least, 
could  get  no  samples  of  the  rubber  that  they  claimed  to  be 


CAMT  PINGUAV  — RUB8ES   SHRUB  ARRIVING. 

producing.  A  description  of  the  Durango  company's  plant 
and  of  their  wish  to  cultivate  the  plant  on  otherwise  waste 
lauds  rather  than  to  make  use  of  sparselj- covered  wild  areas 
of  it  is  exceedingly  interesting.  K.xtracts  from  a  letter  from 
Mr.  E.  C.  Dunbar,  the  m-inager  of  the  company,  are  there- 
fore appended. 

"  If  you  would  come  outhereyou  would  find  the  '  pinguay  ' 
or  Colorado  rubber  plant,  a  sample  of  which  you  have  in 
your  oflice,  growing  wild  soiueivhat  sparsely,  on  large  areas 
in  this  and  adjacent  states.  Vou  would  see  as  we  do  that 
any  atteuipt  to  build  up  a  large  industry  from  the  gathering 
of  the  wild  ])lant  would  be  an  impossibilitj' ;  j'ou  would  see, 
however,  that  in  certain  places  the  plant  has  rapidly  increased 
in  the  last  few  years,  and  you  would  note  that  by  far  the 
most  important  work  we  have  in  hand  is  to  determine  the 
conditions  under  which  the  plant  may  be  increa.sed  and  fertile 
seed  produced.    You  would  see  for  days  as  you  ride  through 


Vou  would  note  that  the  '  pinguay  '  weed  is  exactly  such 
a  i)lant  and,  if  a   fertile  reli.ible  seed  can  be  obtained,  that 


FACTORY  OF   THE   P.   F.   U.   RUBBER  CO. 

the  area  upon  which  the  plant  could  be  grown  would  be  enor- 
mous. I  do  not  think  I  would  be  exaggerating  at  all  if  I 
were  to  say  that  the  waste  land  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  states 
could  readily  be  made  to  produce  sufficient  gum  to  supply 
the  entire  American  market,  if  this  seed  problem  was  solved. 
As  j'ou  know,  the  last  Congress  gave  us  the  use  of  some 
5400  acres  of  this  arid  land,  upon  which  to  experiment. 
This  experimental  farm  is  on   the  Fort  Lewis  mesa,   15  to  20 
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miles  south  west  of  Durango,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for 
the  purpose  envolved.  We  have  established  Cam])  Pinguay, 
from  which  I  am  writing,  as  farm  lieadquarters.  and  have  as 
farm  superintendent,  Mr.  W.  M.  Peterson,  for  manj'  years 
a  superintendent  in  the  Indian  service.  We  have  employed 
the  Navajo  Indians  in  the  gathering  of  the  roots;  we  have 
experimented  with  Mexicans  and  intend  to  try  Japanese. 
You  will  appreciate  that  at  pre.sent  the  cost  of  the  labor  in 
gathering  the  roots  is  by  far  the  largest  item  in  the  ultimate 
cost  of  the  rubber  gum,  and  that  when  this  becomes  a  farm- 
ers' product,  the  labor  will  be  as  inconsiderable  as  the  labor 
connected  with  harvesting  alfalfa. 

"The  process  is  extremely  simple  and  is  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Henry  Konker  as  superintendent.  The  process  follows 
closely  along  the  lines  of  linseed  oil  extraction,  with  which 
work  Mr.  Konker  has  been  identified  since  its  inception. 
While  further  experiments  will  undoubtedls-  lead  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  better  gum,  the  gum  we  are  now  able  to  produce 
has  a  verj-  high  amount  of  vulcanizing  power  and  a  small  ad 


MORE  RUBBER  COMING  FROM  BOLIVIA. 


CAMP   PINGUAY-BAILINQ    WEED. 

mixture  of  it  renders  the  rubber  made  from  reclaimed 
rubber  unusually  tough  and  elastic.  It  has  a  very  much 
higher  vulcanizing  power  and  is  a  very  much  better  gum 
in  everj-  waj-,  than  any  Guaj'ule  gum  that  the  writer  has 
seen. 

"  To  sum  up,  this  compan}-  aims  to  produce  a  seed  of  the 
pinguay  weed,  which  farmers  can  use  ;  its  aims  to  evolve  a 
satisfactory  process  for  cheaply  extracting  the  gum ;  it 
hopes  by  selection  and  hybridization  to  improve  the  qnalitj- 
of  the  pinguay  gum  and  increase  the  yield  per  plant :  it  also 
hopes  to  extend  the  area  within  which  the  pinguay  grows,  so 
that  instead  of  it  being  grown  in  no  lower  altitude  than  6000 
elevation,  as  is  the  case  in  its  wild  state,  that  it  may  be 
made  to  grow  at  a  much  lower  altitude.  It  hopes  ultimately 
to  make  the  United  States  independent  of  all  foreign  coun- 
tries for  its  supply  of  crude  rubber  gum.  " 


I'ovllitis 

1S96 2, ,509,566 

1897 3.6S3.275 

189S 6,943,  100 


^  I  "*HH  output  of  rubber  from  Bolivia  is  again  showing  an 
-^  increase.  Below  are  given  figures  for  nine  years,  de- 
rived from  ofiicial  sources.  For  a  few  years,  after  the  pro- 
duction in  the  Acre  district  became  important,  the  figures 
fluctuated,  the  political  troubles  there  sometimes  checking 
the  e.xport  of  rubber.  For  the  last  two  years  covered  bj' 
the  table  the  Acre  production  has  not  been  included,  as  that 
district  now  belongs  to  Brazil.  As  will  be  seen,  the  1904 
output  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year  by  more  than  500 
tons  ; 

rotinds.  Pound*. 

1899 4,708,000     igo2 4,186,585 

1900 7,691,728     1903 «  2,906,274 

1901 7,623,  138       1904 <7  3,453,  1S2 

[(7-  Iv.\(lu<liiig  the  Acre  district.] 

The  government  of  Bolivia  is  constantly  in  receipt  of  pe- 
titions for  grants  of  rubber  concessions.  In  the  de])arlment 
of  La  Paz  51  such  petitions  were  registered  in  the  latter  half 
of  1904  and  84  during  1905.  In  the  department  of  Cocha- 
hamba  31  petitions  were  filed  in  the  first  half  of  1905.  Al- 
together, these  related  to  38,769  estradas  (groups  of  150 
I levea  rubber  trees). 

The  yield  of  rubber  per  tree  in  the  Amazon  regions  has  al- 
waj'S  been  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  It  may  be  of  some  in- 
terest in  this  connection  to  note  that  an  oflBcial  report  on 
rubber  production  on  the  rio  Beni  for  one  year  shows  459 
csfradas  to  have  been  worked  by  461  picadores,  the  produc- 
tion being  309,599  pounds.  This  would  average  671^ 
pounds  for  each  worker  during  the  year,  and  674 ;>  pounds 
per  cstrada.  Assuming  150  trees  per  cstrada,  the  average 
per  tree  would  be  a  trifle  less  than  4  u  ponnds,  but  it  is  un- 
derstood that  very  many  estradas  have  less  than  the  legal 
number  of  trees. 


UNION   MADE  POLICE   RUBBER  GOODS. 


nr^HE   following   extract  from  the  New  York  ofiicial  Ctly 
-^       Record  relates  to  a  pretty  good  sized  order.     It  maj- 
be  of  interest,   also,   on   account  of  the  reference  to  union 
1  abor : 

Ordered,  That  the  proposal  of  Hknrv  V.  Allien  &  Co.  of  No. 
734  Broadway.  Borou.ijh  of  Manhattan,  to  furnish  caps  with  detach- 
able cloth  cap-  and  rubber  cap  covers  with  cape  for  the  use  of 
roundsmen  patrolmen  and  doormen  of  the  Police  Department,  for 
the  sum  and  ])rice  as  follows,  be  and  is  hereby  accepted  : 

Caps  with  detachable  cloth  cape,  each {2.65 

Ruliber  cap  covers  with  cape,  each 75 

Such  caps  and  rubber  cap  covers  to  be  made  conformable  with  the 
sealed  sample  on  deposit  in  the  bureau  of  clothing  and  equipment, 
and  to  lie  strictly  union  made  throughout,  each  and  every  cap  to 
contain  the  union  label. 


Thk  Balgownie  Rubber  Estates,  Limited,  own  the  Bal- 
gownie  rubber  and  coffee  estate  in  Selangor,  Malay  vStates. 
Between  October  and  March  3200  Heiva  trees,  the  oldest  not 
over  5  'i  years,  were  tapped  lightl}'  and  yielded  1740  pounds 
of  dry  rubber.  During  the  current  business  year  it  is  hoped 
to  obtain  about  6i,so  pounds  from  7150  trees,  some  of  which 
will  be  6!','  years  old  b}-  next  March. 


Thr  United  States  consul  general  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bra- 
zil, reports  an  increasing  import  of  rubber  from  that  port. 
The  variety  is  "  Mangabeira.  "  the  total  imports  of  which, 
from  the  whole  of  Brazil,  were  smaller  in  1905  than  in  the 
year  previous. 
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LITERATURE  OF  INDIA-RUBBER 


HEVEA  BRASILIKNSIS.  OR  PARA  RUBBER  ITS  BOTANY.  CULTIVA- 
tion,  Chemistry,  and  Diseases.  By  llciberl  WriKlil.  A  R.c.s.,  ii.s  .  Control- 
ler. Govfrtinn,-nt  ICxperiment  Station.  Peradeniy&.  Ceylon.  Second  E<lition. 
With  i>!:itcs  and  tli.Tfifanis.  Colombo:  .V.  M.andJ  FerRUSon.  1906.  [Cloih. 
Svo.    P|>.  XIII  )  179-hplales.     Price,  at  Colombo,  7  shillings,] 

Till-;  rubber  planting  interest  cannot  fail  to  be  benefited 
bj-  the  work  which  Mr.  Wright,  with  coniniendahle 
pain.staking,  lias  done  in  bringing  out  this  book,  lie  has 
not  assumed  to  offer  a  complete  compendium  of  knowledge 
regarding  the  rubber  species  to  which  his  work  relates,  nor 
yet  an  infallible  planters'  manual.  Hut  he  has  brought 
together  very  many  facts,  a  study  of  which  permits  general- 
izations of  value  to  be  made,  though  as  a  rule  the  author 
leaves  the  generalizing  to  be  done  by  the  reader.  As  an 
illustration,  instead  of  going  on  record  as  to  the  normal 
average  j'ield  of  a  Hevea  tree  under  given  conditions,  the 
author  presents  detailed  results  obtained  on  a  number  of 
plantations  in  Ceylon,  from  trees  of  different  ages,  under 
various  methods  of  tapping.  The  figures  given  appear  well 
authenticated,  and  the  inference  appears  not  unreasonable 
that  if  certain  yields  are  derived  from  one  plantation,  some- 
thing similar  may  be  exjjccted  from  other  trees,  siir.ilarly 
circumstanced. 

Mr.  Wright,  as  a  member  of  the  government  scientific  ser- 
vice in  Ceylon,  has  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  for  an 
e.Ktensive  personal  observation  of  rubber  trees  under  cultiva- 
tion in  that  part  of  the  world.  Bej'ond  this  he  has  depended 
upon  the  work  of  other  investigators.  But  his  book  gives 
evidence  of  an  industrious  consultation  of  authorities,  who.se 
statements  are  referred  to  so  definitely  that  the  reader, 
if  he  wishes,  may  easily  consult  the  original  sources  of 
information. 

Beginning  with  a  history  of  the  introduction  of  Parii 
rubber  in  the  Far  Kast,  this  book  sketches  the  development 
of  its  cidtivation  until  it  has  reached  very  large  proportions. 
The  climatic  conditions  favorable  for  I Icvta  are  discussed  ; 
questions  of  soil  and  fertilizing;  methods  of  planting  and 
the  care  to  be  given  to  the  3-oung  trees  ;  tapping  operations 
and  implements  ;  how  and  when  to  tap,  and  on  what  part 
of  the  tree,  and  inanj-  related  questions.  There  is  a  chapter 
on  the  phj'sical  and  chemical  properties  of  latex,  followed 
by  one  on  the  production  of  rubber  from  latex.  The  drj-ing 
of  rubber  is  discussed,  and  its  physical  and  chemical  proper- 
ties, the  purification  of  rubber,  etc.  The  vulcanization  and 
uses  of  rubber  are  discussed,  to  enable  the  reader  better  to 
appreciate  what  follows  in  relation  to  plantation  rubber  as 
compared  with  "  wild  "  rubber,  analj'ses  of  different  rub- 
bers, and  such  like  topics. 

The  diseases  of  the  Para  rubber  tree  take  u])  a  chapter,  and 
the  book  ends  with  estimates  of  a  number  of  Ceylon  planters 
on  the  cost  of  growing  rubber.  These  appear  to  have  been 
prepared  with  much  care,  but  the  author  does  not  commit 
himself  and  nowhere  in  the  volume  is  the  question  of  profits 
dealt  with.  Mr.  F.  J.  Ilolloway 's  estimate  for  a  rubber  plan- 
tation of  300  acres,  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  year,  is  $23,350, 
or  $77.83  (gold)  per  acre,  exclusive  of  cost  of  the  land,  about 
$16.67  per  acre. 

Mr.  Wright's  Ijook  has  been  considerably  enlarged  and 
broadened  in  this  second  edition,  and  the  excellent  halftone 
illustrations  have  been  doubled  in  number.  We  may  per- 
haps best  conclude  this  notice  b^'  quoting  from  the  author's 
preface  :    "  The  whole  industrj-,  especially  as  far  as  the  pro- 


ducers are  concerned,  is  in  its  infancj-,  and  though  our 
knowledge  regarding  the  function  of  the  latex,  the  effect  of 
removing  cortical  tissues  and  latex  from  the  plant,  the 
methods  of  extracting  latex,  yields  obtainable,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  rubber  from  late.x.  is  considerable,  one  must  be 
prepared  to  give  up  present  day  ideas  and  commence  work 
on  new  lines,  whenever  the  latter  has  been  shown  to  be 
worthy  of  adoption. "  The  book  before  us  would  be  of  value, 
if  it  did  no  more  than  suggest  to  planters  what  is  involved 
in  the  rubber  cultural  proposition. 

IN    CDKKKNT    PEKIODICALS. 

Dkr  iieue  Kaulshuk  batiin  Euphorbia  elastica.     By  Dr.  Rudolf 

Kudlich.    [Description  of  Uie  Mexican  "  Yellow  tree  "  as  a  rubber 

producer.     See  The   India   Ruiibkr  World,  February  i,  1906 — 

page  148.]  =  /?^;-   Tiopcnpflaiizcr,   Berlin.      X  8  (Aug.  '06).     Pp. 

525-53  "• 

Wie  V'erveilfiiltigt  man  den  Karetbauni  {Ficus  elaslica).  By 
Prof.  .'V.  H  Berkhout.  [Multiplication  of  the  Fkiis  elaslica  in  the 
Dutch  Hast  Indies  by  means  of  niarcottage.]  Der  Tiopenpflanzer. 
Berlin.     X-S  (Aug    '06).     Pp.  505-516. 

I,es  Ivssais  de  Culture  de  Caoutchouc  daiisleBas  Congo  Frain'ais. 
By  lierthelol  du  Clie.snay.  [Relates  io Maniliot,  Caslilloa,  Kickxia 
and  llevca,  showing  the  superioritj-  of  the  \&\.\.&x.\— Journal  d' 
Agrictitliirc  Tfopiaile,  Vnr'ts.     VI-61  (July  31,  '06),     Pp.  195-199. 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATION.S 


UNDER  the  title  "  Some  Comments  on  Air  Brake  Hose," 
BosTo.v  BiCLTiNC,  Co.  issue  a  brochure  of  much  inter- 
est in  relation  to  a  report  on  tests  of  air  brake  hose  pre- 
sented at  the  June  convention  of  the  Master  Car  Builders' 
Association,  pointing  out  wherein  such  tests  might  have 
been  of  more  value  if  conducted  on  a  different  basis,  [i'4" 
X  6".      12  pages.] 

Till-:    I.MPiCRiAi,    Krnni;K   Co.   (Beach   City,   Ohio)  issue  a 
well  got  up  and  interesting  catalogue  of  Druggists'  Sund- 
ries, together  with  bath  caps,  sponge  bags,  and  the  like.    It 
is  their  Catalogue  No.  5.      i5'4"X7H"-     32  pages.] 
ALSO    RECEIVED. 

The  Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. := 
[Bissell's  "  Cyco  "  Bearing  Carpet  Sweeper.]     16  pages. 

Ardrey  Vehicle  Washer  Co.,  Rochester,  New  York.  =  Ardrey 
Vehicle  Washer.     10  pages. 

A.  G  Spalding  &  Brothers,  New  York.  =  Spalding  Catalogue  of 
Spring  and  Summer  Sports.     1906.     130  pages. 

Hopewell  Brothers,  Boston.  — .\utomobile  Fabric  Supplies.  16 
pages. 

The   Xylotite  Manufacttirin^   Co.,    Cincinnati,   Ohio=Xylotite 

Pulleys.     56  pages. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Coile,  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  =TheCoile  Bath  Tub  De- 
scribed and  Illustrated.     16  pages. 

The  Stamford  Rubber  Supply  Co.,  Stamford,  Connecticut.  - 
Stamford  Substitutes      S  pages. 

The  Rubber  Chemical  Co.,  Limited,  Bermingham,  England.  = 
Concerning  NaiUusi  [a  vulcanizing  agent  and  preservative].  8 
pages. 

Joseph  Di.KOn  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City  New  Jersey  =  Unions  for 
Steam  P;pes.  [With  points  on  the  use  of  graphite.]  By  W.  H. 
Wakenian.  ig  pages.  A  Concise  History  of  Lead  Pencil  Making. 
S  pages. 

The  Hotz  Clincher  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio^"  The 
Rlotz  Club."  [Descriptive  of  Motz  tires;  issued  from  New  York 
selling  agency.  |      16  pages. 

The  Mcllroy  Belting  and  Hose  Co.,  Chicago.  =  Facts  About  Rub- 
ber-Ite  Belting.     i6  pages. 
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GICORGE  HENRY  FORvSVTII,  for  many  years  a  director 
and  assistant  manager  of  the  Boston  Belting  Co.,  died 
on  September  6  at  his  Iiome  in  Brookline,  a  suburb  of  Boston, 
after  an  illness  of  over  two  and  a  half  years.  The  end,  how- 
ever, came  very  suddenly. 

Mr.  Forsyth  was  born  November  27,    1854,  in  Brookline. 

being  the  son  of 
William  and  Jane 
(Bennett)  For- 
syth. The  father, 
born  in  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  was  a 
son  of  John  l-'or- 
syth,  a  captain  in 
the  BritisliArniN', 
and  amemtier  of  a 
family  whose  his- 
tory has  been  pre- 
served for  many 
centuries.  F  o  r 
the  (juarter  of  a 
century  before  his 
death  (in  i860) 
William  Forsyth 
was  connected 
with  the  Boston 
GEORGE  H.  FORSYTH.  Belting    Co.,     as 

were  three  of  his  sons  after  him,  including  James  Bennett 
Forsyth,  the  present  general  manager. 

George  H.  Forsyth  became  connected  with  the  rubber  com- 
pany and  continued  active  in  affairs  thereafter  until  forced  by 
declining  health  to  devote  less  attention  to  business.  He 
traveled  extensively  in  the  interest  of  the  company  and  was 
well  known  to  many  prominent  business  men  throughout 
the  United  States,  by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed. 

Personally,  George  Forsyth  was  wonderfully  attractive. 
Of  medium  height,  with  a  well  knit  figure,  dark  eyes,  regu- 
lar features,  and  thick  wavy  irongray  hair,  he  was  always  a 
striking  figure,  and  withal  a  manly  one.  He  was  alert,  cap- 
able, exceedingly  businesslike,  and  up  to  the  time  that  his 
last  illness  laid  hold  of  him  pos.sessed  of  a  cheery  manner  and 
brilliant  smile  that  acted  as  a  tonic  on  all  about  him.  The 
disappointment  and  sorrow  of  his  brother,  Mr.  James  Bennett 
Forsyth,  who  had  made  him  assistant  general  manager  and 
who  had  planned  to  eventually  turn  over  much  of  the  detail 
of  the  great  business  to  him.  in  this  disaster  to  his  fond 
hopes,  may  be  imagined.  The  strong  hold  that  the  late  Mr. 
Forsyth  had  upon  the  trade  was  abundantly  shown  by  the 
many  telegrams  and  letters  of  condolence  sent  to  his  mourn- 
ing relatives  and  by  the  magnificent  floral  offerings  that 
came  as  last  tributes  of  respect  and  affection. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
New  England  Rubber  Club,  in  Boston,  on  vSeptember  7,  the 
following  resolutions  were  passed  in  relation  to  the  death  of 
Mr.  Forsyth,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  attend  the 
funeral  services,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  its  late  member  : 

ir/iex'as,  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  has  taken  from  us  our 
friend  and  fellow  member,  George  Henry  Forsyth,  we,  represent- 
ing tlie  New  England  Rubber  Club,  hereby  adopt  the  following 
resolutions  : 


Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  our  Association  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  highly  esteemed  and  beloved  members. 

Resolved,  That  the  rubber  industry  has  been  deprived  of  one  of 
its  most  respected  and  valuable  members — kind  and  affable  to  all, 
honorable  in  his  dealings,  and  always  a  friend  to  those  in  trouble. 
Associated  for  many  years  with  a  large  and  successful  enterprise, 
widely  known  and  higlily  e.steemed,  his  taking  away  has  left  a  deep 
regret,  his  memory  will  live  with  us  always. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  his  family  onr  appreciation  of  his 
hish  character  and  our  great  .sympathy  in  their  loss. 

.■\LliXANDl£R  M.  PAUL,  President. 

ARTHUR  W.  STKDMAN,  Vice-President. 

FREDERICK  H  JONES.  Treasurer. 

HENRY  C.  PEARSON,  Secretary. 

ROBERT  L.  RICE.  Assistant  Secretary. 

Funeral  services  were  held  on  Sunday,  September  9,  at  St 
Paul's  church,  Brookline. 

Boston,  September  ii,  1906, 
New  EngIan<I  Rubber  Club, 

Henry  C.  Pearson,  Secretary. 
New  York,  N.  V. 
Mv  Dl'.AR  Mr.  Pbar.son  :     In  behalf  of  the  family,  I  wish  to 
express  to  the  officers,  executive  coinniittee.  and  members  of  the 
New   England   Rubber   Club  our  thanks   for  the  beautiful    floral 
tribute  sent  for  my  brother,  tieorge  H.  Forsyth. 

We  also  ileeply  appreciate  the  kind  words  and  expressions  of 
sympathy  contained  in  the  resolutions  prepared  and  adopted  by 
the  Club. 

Such  kind  and  thoughtful  consideration  has  touched  us  all 
deeply. 

With  much  gratitude,  I  remain.     Sincerely  yours, 

JAMES   BENNETT   KORSVTH. 
«       *       * 

Henrv  Kep:ne,  who  for  three  years  was  secretary  of  and 
a  director  in  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.,  died  in 
New  York  on  September  9,  after  having  been  confined  to  a 
room  in  the  Holland  House  as  a  result  of  a  cold  contracted 
at  the  time  he  was  rescued  from  a  burning  building  last  j'ear. 
He  was  a  brother  of  James  R.  Keene,  the  financier  and  turf- 
man, born  in  England  and  taken  by  his  parents  to  California 
in  1853  ;  educated  at  Williams  College;  for  some  years  on 
the  Springfield  (Massachusetts)  Rcpul>licaii  ;  in  a  banking 
house  in  Paris  ;  and  later  in  America  held  many  positions 
of  trust,  such  as  that  of  secretary  of  the  Equitable  Gas  Co., 
in  New  York.  He  joined  the  board  of  Rubber  Goods  Manu- 
facturing Co.  with  the  advent  of  the  so  called  "  Keene  inter- 
est," in  1903,  and  as  such  became  a  director  in  a  number  of 
the  subsidiary  companies. 


A  DEADLY  GOLF  BALL. 


TREASURER  F.  C.  HOOD,  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co. ,  was 
witness  of  a  strange  event  last  week,  the  decapitation 
of  a  flying  bird,  by  a  golf  ball.  He  was  playing  a  match 
with  R.  A.  IvCeson,  and  that  gentleman  had  just  finished  his 
swing  of  the  club  at  the  fourth  tee,  and  both  were  watching 
the  course  of  the  somewhat  highly  driven  ball,  about  thirty 
yards  from  the  tee,  when  thej-  were  surprised  to  see  the  ball 
strike  a  bird  in  full  flight.  The  head  was  decapitated  from 
the  body  of  the  bird  just  as  cleanly  as  though  a  knife  were 
used.  The  ball  continued  for  more  than  100  jards.  Though 
a  golf  ball  has  been  the  cause  of  some  remarkable  happen- 
ings, members  of  the  club  were  surprised  when  told  of  the 
affair,  for  they  had  no  idea  that  there  was  such  a  carrying 
power  to  a  golf  ball. — Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder. 
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RUBBER  DECORTICATING  MACHINE. 


SOME  macliines  usc<I  in  the  Congo  country  of  late  for  de- 
corticating rubber  yielding  lianes  or  creepers  have 
developed  a  very  satisfactorj-  degree  of  efficienc}'.  One  such 
nruhiue,  illustrated  herewith,  and  made  under  the  patents 
granted  to  PC'licien  Micliotte,  an  engineer  of  Paris,  was  de- 
signed primarily  for  use  on  vines  of  the  Landolphia  species, 
but  it  has  proved  equally  applicable  to  the  extraction  of 
"  root  rubber,  "  or  even  to  working  up  of  young  Ceara  rub- 
ber plants.  It  has  four  crushing  rollers,  about  10  inches  in 
diameter,  which  receive  the  butts  of  the  vines  or  brush,  and 
split  and  flatten  the  wood.  Following  these  rollers  is  a 
kind  of  (Inini  formed  often  stout  rods,  upon  which,  as  axles. 


little  claw  hammers  hang.  VVMien  the  ilium  is  rapidly 
turned,  these  claws  are  thrown  out  by  centrifugal  force,  so 
that  they  rapidl3'  hammer  and  tear  the  bark  from  the 
crushed  stems. 

The  machine,  set  up,  weighs  a  ton,  but  it  can  be  taken  to 
pieces,  none  of  the  parts  weighing  over  200  or  300  pounds. 
Thus  it  can  be  easily  transported  to  distant  plantations  ;  and 
when  set  up,  it  requires  no  special  foundation  or  under- 
pinning. 

The  capacity  of  the  decorticator  is  something  like  a  ton  of 
stems  a  day,  yielding  about  600  pounds  of  bark.  The  illustra- 
tion is  derived  from  [.e  Caoutchouc  et  la  Guttapercha,  of  Paris. 


RUBBER  RECLAIMING  FOR  RUSSIA 


^  I  ^O  THE  Editor  oi-  The  India  Ribber  World  :     It  is 


well  known  to  you  that  about  8000  tons  of  old  rubber 


boots  and  shoes  are  exported  yearly  from  Russia  to  Amer- 
ica. On  March  i  last  (old  time)  an  export  duty  of  ^10  a  ton 
was  laid  upon  these,  making  a  total  revenue  of  about  /80,- 
000  a  jear. 

Let  me  suggest  that  a  factory  be  built  in  Russia  to  reclaim 
this  stock,  since  new  rubber  may  be  shipped  duty  free. 

I  learned  in  America  that  the  machinery  for  such  a  fac- 


tory would  cost  ^6000  ;  add  to  that  the  cost  of  plant  and 
buildings,  which  would  be  about  ^^5000  to  ^6000,  making  a 
total  of  ^11,000  to  ^12,000. 

Say  that  we  could  work  up  3000  tons  of  old  stock  a  year, 
we  could  thereby  save  ^30,000  in  dutj-,  leaving  a  clear  profit 
of  ^iS, 000  for  the  first  year.  In  America  these  old  rubber 
boots  and  shoes  now  cost  up  to  9  cents  a  pound,  while  Ihej- 
only  cost  534'  cents  in  Russia.  Since  these  old  rubber  boots 
and  shoes  would  cost  us  so  much  less  than  the  American 
rubber  factories,  we  should  be  able  to  sell  the  new  rubber  to 
them  at  an  advantage.  a.  b.  n. 

Odessa,  Russia.  July  21,  1906. 

[The  above  communication  is  of  much  interest.  A  prac- 
tical side  is  given  to  it  by  the  fact  that  not  a  little  reclaimed 
rubber  is  now  produced  in  Russia,  for  their  own  consuni|)- 
tion,  by  the  two  great  factories  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Riga. 
But  how  does  our  correspondent  know  that  reclaimed  rub- 
ber could  be  exported  from  Russia  duty  free.'  There  is  no 
such  material  exported  now,  and  this  may  explain  its  ab- 
sence from  the  tariff  .schedules,  but  a  country  which  taxes 
the  exports  of  a  raw  material,  such  as  scrap  rul)ber,  might 
be  expected  to  add  to  the  taxing  list  reclaimed  rubber  so 
.soon  as  the  trade  in  this  connuodity  became  im]>ortant. — 
The  Editor.  | 


NEW  WARMING  AND  MIXING  MILL. 


THE  illustrations  show  two  views  of  what  is  designed  to 
be  an    improvement  over  smooth    roll   warmers    and 


mixers, 
grooved 


Described    very   briefly, 
not  like  "cracker"  rolls, 


the  rolls  are  heavilj' 
but  more  like  the  steel 
rolls  used  in  iron  work. 
That  is,  the  ridges  and 
grooves  run  around  the 
circumference  of  the 
roll  at  right  angles  to 
its  length  and  are  ar- 
ranged to  mesh.  As 
in  an  ordinarj'  mi.xer 
one  roll  runs  faster 
than  the  other,  and  the 
contention  of  the  in- 
ventor is  that  by  having  greater  mixing  surface  in  small 
compass  he  not  only  increases  the  friction  but  is  able  to  mix 
very  much  more  stock.  A  rather  curious  point  that  he 
brings  out  is  that,  on  account  of  the  difference  of  speed  of 
the  rolls  at  the  periplierj'  and  at  the  base  of  the  groove- 
angles,  the  rubber  is 
worked  at  a  different 
speed  in  the  grooves 
than  it  is  on  the  ridges. 
In  other  words,  the 
kneading  is  much  more 
effective  and  cjuickly 
done.  If  this  is  the 
case  one  would  imag- 
ine that  the  rolls  might 
be  difficult  to  cool  unless  the  water  chamber  were  exceed- 
ingly large.  Whether  or  not  the  invention  is  practical  it  is 
impossible  to  .say  without  test.  It  is,  however,  interesting 
to  see  any  attempt  at  variation  upon  the  old  time  mixing 
mill.  This  machine  is  patented  by  C.  F.  Obermaier,  Yonk- 
ers.  New  York. 
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UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  CO.  IN  EUROPE. 


'T^HE  organization  is  announced,  in  London,  of  a  coni- 
^  pan3',  styled  William  .Symington  &  Co.,  Limited, 
with  _^.'50o,ooo  capital  paid  in,  the  shares  of  which  are  all 
held  by  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  The  managing 
director  is  William  Symington,  who  has  long  been  engaged 
in  the  crude  rubber  trade  in  London  and  Liverpool.  The 
other  director.^  are  his  brother,  Harry  Symington,  William 
H.  Blackwell,  and  three  ofTicers  of  the  United  States  Rublier 
Co.  :  Samuel  V.  Colt,  president ;  Lester  Leland,  .second  vice 
president;  and  John  J,  Watson,  Jr.,  treasurer.  The  new 
company's  permanent  ofticcs  will  beat  22,  Fenchurch  street, 
London,  and  20,  Castle  street,  Liverpool. 

The  new  company  will  handle  the  European  business  of 
the  General  Rubber  Co.,  controlling  the  purcha.se  of  crude 
rubber  for  the  United  vStates  Rubber  Co.  and  the  afliliated 
manufacturing  concerns.  In  addition  to  the  oflices  above 
mentioned,  William  Symington  &  Co.  will  have  charge  of 
the  crude  rubber  buying  agencies  established  by  the  General 
Rubber  Co.  last  year  at  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  Havre,  ami 
Bordeaux.  The  new  company  will  handle  all  the  African 
rubbers  recjiiired  by  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  and,  it  is 
understood,  will  finance  the  purcha.ses  of  Para  rubber  for  the 
United  States  company,  which,  tnough  imported  direct  at 
New  York,  have  alwaj^s  been  paid  for  through  London. 
The  Symington  company  will  ahso  engage  in  supplying 
crude  rubber  to  the  British  and  Continental  trade.  The  new 
corporation  dates  from  September  1,  1906. 

For  some  time  past  the  Jvuropean  selling  depot  of  the 
United  States  companj'  has  been  conducted  under  the  style 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  at  47,  F'arrington  street, 
London.  This  has  control  of  the  sale  abroad  of  the  parent 
company's  rubber  footwear  products.  During  the  past  sum- 
mer an  additional  selling  branch  has  been  organized — the 
Anglo-.'\merican  Rubber  Co.,  on  Holborne  viaduct,  Loudon, 
for  the  mechanical  and  miscellaneous  products  of  the  United 
States  company,  and  particular!}-  of  its  important  branch, 
the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co. 

The  Messrs.  Symington  named  above  have  been  members 
for  some  years  of  Alden,  Symington  cS:  Co.,  of  London  and 
Liverpool,  which  firm  has  been  succeeded  lately  by  A.  H. 
Alden  &  Co.,  Limited,  as  reported  on  another  page. 


VOl.TAX,   AN  INSULATING  COMPOUND. 


IT  is  apparent  that  an  important  demand  has  been  devel- 
oped for  the  insulating  compound  now  marketed  as 
"Volta.x."  .Vltliongh  the  name  is  new,  it  is  understood 
that  the  material  has  been  the  subject  of  experimentation 
for  several  years,  and  it  probabl}'  has  been  sold  at  some  time 
under  a  different  name.  The  preparation  is  novv  controlled 
by  the  Klectric  Cable  Co.  (New  York),  organized  in  the  early 
part  of  this  j'ear.  Some  of  the  most  important  railway 
companies  are  buyers  of  the  product,  including  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River,  the  latter  in  connection 
with  the  electrification  of  the  approaches  on  their  lines  to 
New  York  city.  Street  railway  lines  are  also  finding  use 
for  Voltax,  and  it  is  being  adopted  for  house  wiring  and 
like  purposes  ;  it  is  also  used  as  a  waterproof  paint. 

The  formula  for  the  Voltax  compound  is  not  mentioned. 
Among  the  advantages  claimed  are  that  it  retains  its  elas- 


ticity and  insulating  properties  for  a  long  time  ;  is  imper- 
vious to  weather  conditions ;  is  not  subject  to  chemical 
change  ;  is  proof  against  water,  acids,  and  alkalies  ;  is  ex- 
ceedingly flexible  ;  can  withstand  a  higher  voltage  test  than 
any  rubber  insulation  ;  has  withstood  higher  potential,  in- 
sulation, resistance,  and  melting  point  tests  than  any  other 
compound  ;  does  not  affect  copper,  and  hence  the  tinning  of 
the  copper  is  unnecessary  ;  and  it  is  cheaper  than  the  ordi- 
nary rubber  insulation.  If  these  claims  can  he  substan- 
tiated, the  new  compound  would  appear  to  have  a  wide  field 
before  it. 

The  company  above  named,  in  addition  to  Volta.x,  manu- 
facture wires  insulated  with  the  solid  compound,  or  by 
means  of  ta])ing. 


BREAKEA.ST  FOOD  RUBBER. 

TI^OLLOWING  the  prediction  of  Professor  Dunstan  before 
■*-  the  British  .Association  that  synthetic  ruljber  will  yet 
become  a  reality,  not  a  little  interest  is  attached  to  an  in- 
vention lately  patented  by  a  British  inventor  who  hopes  to 
"  revolutionize  "  the  rubber  industry  in  another  direction. 
His  idea  is  to  make  "  artificial  rubber  "  from  grain.  Where- 
upon the  Montreal  Standard,  in  view  of  the  importance  of 
gtain  production  in  Canada,  points  out  the  new  source  of 
wealth  in  the  Dominion  which  would  result  from  the  suc- 
cess of  the  British  invention.  The  .S7a«(/rt;v/ sa3's  :  "Vis- 
ions of  automobiles  and  bicycles  with  tires  made  of  wheat, 
golf  balls  that  once  were  kernels  of  maize,  pavements  of  bar- 
ley-, and  linoleum  that  might  have  been  rye  bread,  give  a 
touch  of  Alice  in  Wonderland  to  the  invention  that  is  decid- 
edly humorous.  But  nevertheless  the  invention  is  thought 
so  well  of  that  a  syndicate  of  capitalists  interested  in  tire 
manufacturing  in  the  Old  Country  have  offered  the  fortunate 
inventor  _;/;25o,ooo  for  his  patent  rights." 

The  proposed  new  substitute  for  rubber  is  obtained  by 
treating  any  cereal  with  phyalin  to  turn  the  starchy  matter 
into  dextrose,  another  chemical  being  used  to  check  fermen- 
tation at  any  desired  stage.  Thus  artificial  rubber  may  be 
made  in  various  grades  suitable  for  tires,  golf  balls,  lin- 
oleum, liquid  waterproofing  solution,  and  so  on.  The 
Standard  hears  that  the  inventor  will  shortlj'  visit  Canada 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  for  supplies  of  grain  in  large 
quantities  for  the  new  demand. 

".Although  the  inventor  believes  that  he  may  be  the 
means  of  increasing  the  price  of  food  in  England,  he  has 
been  thoughtful  enough  to  provide  against  any  danger  of 
famine,  for  he  states  that  the  new  rubber  can  be  made  into  a 
reserve  food  supply.  In  the  event  of  any  shortage  in  edibles 
the  substance  can  be  boiled  and  reconverted  into  food.  A 
satirical  person  might  suggest  that  not  only  has  the  in- 
ventor found  a  substitute  for  rubber,  but  also  a  means 
wherebj-  England's  bugbear  of  famine,  in  the  time  of  war, 
mav  be  set  at  rest.  " 


W.  H.  Ellis,  of  New  York,  who  not  long  ago  went  to 
Ab3\ssinia  to  promote  a  commercial  treaty  between  that 
country  and  the  United  States,  and  was  created  Duke  of 
Hawash  by  King  Menelik,  has  been  visiting  Mexico  with  a 
view,  it  is  reported,  to  exploiting  another  guayule  rubber 
proposition.  Ellis  claims  concessions  in  Abyssinia  for 
lands  on  which  there  is  rubber. 
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NEWS   OF  THE  AMERICAN   RUBBER  TRADE. 


MERGER    l)K    TWO    RUBBER    COMPANIES. 

THI-:  Aja.x  Standard  Rubber  Co.  (New  York)  and  the 
Orieb  Rubber  Co. (Trenton,  N.  J.)  have  been  consoli- 
dated, the  amalgamation  taking  eflect  from  vSepteni- 
bur  10,  1906.  Tlie  newly  formed  concern  is  known 
as  the  Ajax-Grieb  Rubber  Co.,  and  eventually  will  have  its 
entire  manufacturing  plant  at  Trenton  while  the  e.xecutive 
oflices  and  wareroonis  will  be  located  on  upper  Hroadway, 
New  York,  in  a  building  now  in  course  of  erection.  I''or 
.some  time,  however,  .\ja.x  tires  will  continue  to  be  manu- 
factured at  the  New  York  plant,  in  East  One  Hundred  and 
.Sixth  street.  Important  additions  are  to  be  made  to  the 
Cirieb  factory  in  Trenton,  and  tlie  new  conqjan}-  will  con- 
tinue the  manufacture  of  t'le  lines  other  than  tires  marketed 
hitherto  so  successfully  by  the  Grieb  company.  The  (irieb 
company  succeeded  the  old  Mundell  Rubber  Co.  (Trenton) 
and  were  incorporated  in  June,  1899,  since  which  time  their 
business  has  experienced  a  steady  growth.  The  Ajax  Stan- 
dard Rubber  Co.  was  incorporated  in  November,  1905,  to 
manufacture  tires,  the  capital  being  supplied  by  members  of 
the  .American  Jlotor  Car  Manufacturers'  .Association.  It  is 
proposed  now,  with  the  enlargement  of  the  company's  facili- 
ties, to  solicit  business  from  the  general  tire  buying  public  as 
well  as  supplying  the  members  of  the  association.  Horace 
DeLisser,  who  has  been  president  of  the  Ajax  company,  is 
the  head  of  the  new  organization.  William  G.  Grieb  is  vice 
president  ;  Harry  Grieb,  treasurer  ;  and  C.  II.  Oakley,  secre- 
tary and  factor3-  manager.  The  last  three  named  have  been 
the  principal  officers  of  the  Grieb  company.  Albert  S. 
LeVine,  formerly  western  sales  manager  of  the  Ma.xw-ell- 
Briscoe  Motor  Co.,  has  become  connected  with  the  new  con- 
cern in  the  sales  department  and  will  travel  extensively 
for  them. 

ri;bber  heei.  patent  suit  decided. 

The  suit  of  Frank  \V.  Whitchei  &  Co.  (Boston)  agaiusi 
the  Consumers  Rubber  Co.  (Bristol,  R.  I.),  in  the  United 
.States  circuit  court  in  Rhode  Island,  alleging  infringement 
of  the  design  patent  No.  28,912,  issued  June  21,  1S9S,  to 
Heber  C.  Peters,  resulted  in  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  plain- 
tiff and  a  perpetual  injunction  against  the  defendants  mak- 
ing and  selling  rubber  shoe  heels  in  imitation  of  the  design 
covered  by  that  patent.  The  Consumers  company  marketed 
heels  lettered  "Shamrock",  whereas  the  plaintiff's  heels 
were  labeled  "  Velvet  ",  but  it  was  held  that  the  two  designs 
had  the  same  general  appearance  and  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary that  the  patented  thing  should  be  copied  in  everj-  par- 
ticular to  constitute  infringement. 

CANADIAN  NATIONAL  EXHIBITION 
-At  the  resent  twenty-eighth  annual  Canadian  National 
Exhibition  at  Toronto,  auspiciously  opened  by  Sir  William 
Mulock,  chief  justice  of  the  exchequer  division  of  the  higli 
court  of  justice,  there  was  much  to  interest  the  shoe  trade. 
There  is  room  here,  however,  to  mention  only  the  e.xhibits 
of  the  rubber  trade.  In  the  center  aisle  of  the  Manufacturers' 
building  was  to  be  found  the  exhibit  of  the  Canadian  Rub- 
ber Co.  of  Montreal,  Limited,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
effectively  arranged  in  the  whole  structure.    Here  were  to  be 


seen  rubber  in  the  crude  state  as  it  was  imported  and  in  all 
the  stages  of  the  progress  of  manufacture,  including  finished 
articles  of  all  classes  manufactured  by  this  important  com- 
pany. But  the  chief  attraction,  of  course,  to  the  shoe  trade, 
was  the  splendid  display  made  of  rubber  footwear.  The  Can- 
adian com])any  had  also  another  large  exhibit  devoted  to 
automobile  and  carriage  tires,  covers,  etc.,  in  the  Transpor- 
tation building.  Another  rubber  exhibit  of  special  interest 
to  the  shoe  trade  was  tliatof  tlie  Berlin  Rul)berCo.,  Limited, 
also  situated  in  the  Manufacturers'  I)uilding.  Here  was  an 
attractive  arrangement  of  the  footwear  products  of  the  com- 
pany named  in  connection  with  masses  of  rubber  crude  and 
in  the  difierent  stages  of  manufacture.  The  DunlopTire  and 
Rubl)erCo.,  Limited,  manufacturers  of  general  rubber  goods, 
made  an  extensive  display  of  their  products  of  mechanical 
goods  and  tires,  and  also  an  extensive  exhibit  of  revolving 
rubber  heel. 

NEW  FACTORY  OF  THE  DURHAM  RUBBER  CO. 
Tiiic  new  factory  of  the  Durham  Rubber  Co.,  Limited 
(Bowmanville,  Ontario)  [see  TiiK  Iniiia  Rubber  Wokm) 
September  i,  1905 — page  420]  was  recently  opened  with  a 
public  demonstration  and  bantiuet,  attended  bj-  manufactur- 
ers from  Toronto,  Montreal,  Hamilton,  and  other  centers. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  James  Robinson,  president,  and 
Mr.  John  J.  McGill,  vice  president,  and  by  representatives 
of  the  company  in  various  Canadian  cities.  .After  the  ban- 
quet a  procession  of  employes  was  held,  the  directors  of  the 

company,  and  the  town  council  following  in  carriages. 

*      *      * 

The  buildings  in  Bowmanville  formerly  occupied  bj'  the 
Durham  Rubber  Co.  for  manufacturing  purposes,  before 
removing  to  tlieir  new  building,  were  almost  totally  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  .September  5,  with  their  contents.  The 
buildings  were  occupied  for  storing  raw  materials  and  by  a 
lot  of  machinery,  besides  which  the  factorj'  compounding 
room  had  not  been  removed  to  the  new  plant.  It  was  in  the 
latter  room  that  the  fire  had  its  origin.  The  loss  has  been 
estimated  at  about  $35,000,  mostly  covered  by  insurance. 

HOT    WATER    BOTTLE    BURST. 

I.x  Pittsburgh  James  A.  Miller  and  wife,  Agnes,  have  en- 
tered suit  against  the  Shipley-Massingham  Co.,  for  $6000 
damages,  claimed  to  have  been  sustained  b\'  Mrs.  Miller 
through  the  bursting  of  a  hot  water  bottle.  The  Millers  say 
thej-  bought  the  hot  water  bottle  from  H.  Dodson,  a  drug- 
gist of  No.  321  Larimer  avenue.  It  was  guaranteed  to  give 
perfect  satisfaction.  But  when  Mrs.  Miller  filled  the  vessel 
and  put  it  on  her  stomach  to  relieve  pain  it  burst,  and  the 
water  scalded  her  .so  badly  she  had  to  expend  $500  for  medi- 
cal attention,  as  well  as  undergo  much  suffering.  She 
claims  the  material  of  which  the  bottle  was  made  was  de- 
fective. 

THE    AUTOMOBILE   SHOWS. 

.\s  mentioned  already  in  The  Ini>i.\  Rubber  World,  the 
New  York  automobile  show  under  the  auspices  of  the  Auto- 
mobile Club  of  America  and  the  .\merican  Motor  Car  Manu- 
facturers' .Association,  is  to  be  held  during  the  first  week  in 
December,  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace.     There  are  to  be,  as 
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usual,  two  New  York  shows.  That  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers  will 
be  held,  as  last  year,  at  Madison  Square  Garden.  The  dates 
are  January  12-19. 

AN    EKHCIF.NT    SELI  ING    .STAl  F. 

Till,  illustration  at  the  foot  of  this  page  is  based  upon  an 
excellent  photograph  of  the  officials  and  selling  force  of  the 
Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Co.  (New  York).  The  names  of 
the  gentlemen  facing  the  photographer  are  as  follows,  read- 
ing from  left  to  right  :  Front  line — Frank  A.  Kissell,  Fred- 
erick A.  Seaman  (secretary  of  the  company).  Van  H.  Cart- 
well  (president  of  the  company),  Robert  F.  Houston,  Harry 
K.  Doty.  Rear  line — George  D.  Kdwards,  Hdmund  S.  Rob- 
erts, Stanley  F.  Hall,  Frank  IC.  Holcomb,  Howard  ,S.  Co.x, 
John  Glenn,  Paul  D.  Beach,  F.  A.  Oatman. 
TRADE    NEWS    NOTES 

Till-;  B.  &R.  Rubber  Co.  (North  Rrookfield.  Ma.s.sachn.setts) 
opened  their  olTice  on  September  5.  On  that  date  the  first  in- 
stalment on  the  stock  subscriptions  was  collected,  and  work  is 
being  pushed  on  the  factory  buildings.  Messrs.  Charles  Beebe 
and  Thomas  G.  Richards,  the  heads  of  the  business,  have 
bought  residences  at  North  Brookfield. 

=  Mrs.  Frances  A.  \V.  Mcintosh,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Standard  Tool  Co.  (Cleveland,  Ohio),  and 
more  recently  connected  with  the  advertising  department  of 
Pozcer,  New  York,  has  taken  charge  of  the  publication  de- 
])artnicnt  of  the  Norton  Co.,  makers  of  Alnndum  grinding 
wheels,  Worcester,  IMassachusetts. 

=The  cable  from  the  I'nited  States  to  Alaska  earned 
$24,000  in  July,  besides  which  the  official  despatches  sent 
would  have  cost  $12,000  at  commercial  rates.  The  increas- 
ing demands  upon  the  cable  will  be  met  bj-  the  government 


I)}'  duplexing  the  cable.  The  cable  ship  Riirtiside,  on  going 
north  for  this  purpose,  carried  200  miles  of  new  cable,  made 
at  New  York,  for  the  extension  of  the  line. 

=  Ohio  Rubber  Co.  (Cleveland)  have  filed  a  certificate  of 
increase  of  capital  stock  from  $175,000  to  $225,000. 

=The  annual  meeting  of  managers  and  salesmen  of  the 
Fisk  Rubber  Co.  (Chicopee  Falls,  Massachu.setts)  this  year 
lasted  a  week  and  ended  with  a  day's  outing,  on  land  and 
sea,  which  embraced  a  fine  clambake  in  a  grove  near  Spring- 
field. Representatives  of  the  company  from  all  jiarts  of  the 
country  made  favorable  reports  in  regard  to  the  company's 
tire  business, 

=  Michclin  Products  Selling  Co.,  Inc.  (New  York)  say  in 
their  trade  announcements  :  "  Sixty  per  cent,  of  all  the  tires 
sent  to  our  repair  works  have  suflered  more  or  less  from 
under  inflation.  Of  these,  a  good  proportion  are  completely 
ruined." 

=  Schedules  in  assignment  of  the  Thermalite  Co.  [see  The 
Indl-k  Rubber  World,  September  i,  1906 — page  405]  show 
liabilities  of  $16,650,  nominal  assets  of  $10,700,  and  actual 
assets  of  $1014. 

=  Oscar  L.  Fllison,  No.  308  West  Forty-seventh  street. 
New  York,  was  arrested  on  the  complaint  of  Frank  C.  Howe, 
who  alleged  that  he  had  invested  $1300  in  the  former's  busi- 
ness of  selling  puncture  fluids  for  automobile  tires,  on 
account  of  false  representations,  and  was  afterward  unable 
to  get  his  money  back.  The  police  stated  that  several  others 
had  given  money  to  Ivllison  under  similar  circumstances. 

=F.  &  G.  Pflomm  have  leased  from  the  plans  the  build- 
ing to  be  erected  at  No.  1741  Broadway,  New  York,  for  a 
term  of  years,  to  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.  (Jeannette, 
Pa.),  for  their  tire  depot. 
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=  There  was  a  recent  conference  at  Akron  of  the  ofTicers 
and  local  sales  managers  of  The  H.  F.  Coodrich  Co.  and  the 
branch  managers  and  traveling  salesmen  of  the  company. 
The  tire  branch  was  discussed  in  detail  and  ])lans  adojited 
for  the  coming  year.  (In  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  the 
visitors  were  guests  of  the  company  at  dinner,  and  the  after- 
noon was  devoted  to  golf  and  other  sports. 

=  Tlie  Michigan  Retail  Shoe  Dealers'Association  in  session 
at  Detroit  on  September  6,  resolved  not  to  buy  any  more  rub- 
ber footwear  on  the  so  called  calendar  or  blanket  rates.  They 
say  that  in  order  to  get  goods  at  minimum  i)rices  they  liave 
been  obliged  to  order  goods  early,  and  when  the  weather  is 
not  favorable  to  the  trade,  as  last  winter,  and  they  are  left 
with  heavy  stocks  on  hand,  they  get  no  consideration  from 
the  manufacturers.  The  Michigan  dealers  now  propose  to 
make  their  purchases  as  may  be  necessary. 

=  Kire  at  the  asbestos  factory  of  the  H.  W.  Johns-Man  ville 
Co.,  at  the  foot  of  Thirty-ninth  street,  Brooklyn,  on  the 
evening  of  August  30,  caused  damage  estimated  at  $100,000. 

=  A  certificate  of  incorporation  of  the  Commercial  Cable 
Co.  of  Cuba  has  been  filed  in  .\lbany.  New  York,  with  a 
capital  of  |;ioo,ooo  to  operate  telegraphic  communication  be- 
tween New  York  and  Havana  by  way  of  Florida  and  Key 
West.  The  principal  office  is  in  New  York.  The  directors 
are:  William  W.  Cooke,  Samuel  S.  Dickinson,  George 
Clapperton,  Albert  Heck,  Clarence  II.  Mackay,  Albert  H. 
Chandler,  and  Dumont  Clarke. 

=The  Hadley  Cement  Co.  (Lynn,  Massachusetts)  made 
an  attractive  display  of  their  products  at  the  recent  National 
Shoe  and  Leather  Fair,  at  Chicago. 

:=The  L.  Candee&  Co.  (New  Haven.  Connecticut),  it  is  re- 
ported, are  about  to  expend  $46,000  in  remodeling  their  fac 
tory  buildings.    Floors  are  to  be  lowered  in  some  of  the  build- 
ings and  considerable  steel  construction  used. 

^The  Syracuse  Rubber  Co.  (vSyracuse,  N.  Y.)  have  been 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  York  with  $25,000  capi- 
tal. Incorporators  :  Frank  C.  Hewlett,  of  Syracuse  ;  E.  R. 
Rice,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;   C.  W.  Barnes,  New  York  aity. 

=  The  Canadian  Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal,  Limited,  are  re- 
ported to  be  planning  important  e.xteusions  to  tlieir  plant,  for 
which  purpose  they  will  utilize  a  tract  of  land  purchased  re- 
cently adjacent  to  their  present  buildings. 

^Boston  Woven  Ho.se  and  Rubber  Co.  have  declared  a 
semi  annual  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  on  their  common  stock, 
payable  September  15,  instead  of  2  percent,  as  heretofore. 
There  is  $750,000  of  6  per  cent,  preferred  stock  and  $450,000 
of  common  stock. 

=  Stowe  &  Woodward,  July  13,  1906,  under  Massachusetts 
laws  ;  capital,  $10,000.  To  manufacture  mechanical  rubber 
goods  and  proof  cloth  for  the  trade,  at  Brockton,  Mass. 
Griswold  Stowe  is  president  and  Frederick  R.  Woodward 
treasurer. 

=John  Royle  &  Sons  (Paterson,  New  Jersej),  who  are  so 
widely  known  to  the  rubber  trade  as  makers  of  tubing  and 
insulating  uiachinery,  are  also  manufacturers  on  an  import- 
ant scale  of  machinery  in  other  lines.  They  have  issued  a 
new  catalogue  of  their  ruling  machines,  in  connection  with 
wood  engraving,  and  rubber  manufacturers  desiring  to  have 
illustrations  made  for  catalogues  and  the  like  may  be  inter 
ested  in  reading  what  is  said  in  this  catalogue  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  wood  cuts  as  compared  with  other  kinds  of  pic- 
tures. 


=  The  Wolverine  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  incor- 
poration of  which  was  reported  in  the  last  Ln'iii.\  Ruhukk 
WoHi.i),  are  established  at  No.  257  Jefierson  avenue,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  in  a  general  jobbing  business  in  all  kinds  of  rub- 
ber goods  ;  besides,  they  act  as  manufacturers'  agents  on 
lines  which  they  cannot  carry  in  stock.  George  E.  Gable  is 
president;  David  Craig  vice  president  and  treasurer;  Oliver 
H.Joy,  secretary  and  general  manager. 

=  Herr  Willy  Ti.schbein,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Conti- 
nental Caoutchouc  and  Guttapercha  Co.,  of  Hanover,  and 
president  of  the  Continental  Caoutchouc  Co.,  of  New  York, 
has  arrived  to  be  present  at  the  \'anderbilt  Cup  races. 

=  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Co.,  at  Pittsburgh,  on  September  6,  the  regular  quarterly 
dividend  of  2%  per  cent,  was  declared,  and  also  two  extra 
dividends,  amounting  in  all  to  7  V  per  cent,  for  the  quarter. 

=  Tlie  Pierce  Cycle  Co.,  September  13,  1906,  under  New 
York  laws;  capital,  $300,000.  Incorporators:  (L  N.  Pierce, 
Percy  P.  Pierce,  and  C.  Clifton.  To  manufacture  bicycles, 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Percy  P.  Pierce,  president  of  the  new 
company,  twice  the  winner  of  the  Glidden  Tour  trophy,  and 
son  of  the  president  of  the  (jcorge  N.  Pierce  .Vutomobile  Co., 
announces  that  hereafter  he  will  devote  his  attention  exclus- 
ively to  bicycles. 

=The  Hon.  L.  D.  Apsley,  president  of  the  Apsley  Rubber 
Co.  (Hudson,  Mass.)  and  the  Rubber  Manufacturing  and 
Distributing  Co.  (Seattle,  Wash.),  visited  the  Pacific  coast 
during  the  month,  and  while  at  Seattle  entertained  the  em- 
ployes of  the  Rubber  INIanufacturing  and  Distributing  Co. 
at  a  banquet. 

=  In  a  report  just  issued  to  its  stockholders  b3'  The  Ohio 
Rubber  Culture  Co.  (Canton,  Ohio),  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  company,  although  less  than  two  years  old,  has  1,000,- 
000  rubber  trees  out  and  growing  on  its  plantation,  situated 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuanlepec.  Mexico.  The  Minatitlan 
Contracting  Co.  of  Minatitlan,  V.  C,  Mexico,  who  are  Mex- 
ican planters  of  over  10  years'  experience,  have  charge  of 
this  companj''s  development  work. 

=Justus  D.  Anderson  has  been  elected  ])resident  of  the 
G  &  J  Tire  Co.,  and  has  gone  to  Indianai)olis  to  take  charge 
of  the  duties  of  that  office.  II.  O.  Smith,  whom  he  .suc- 
ceeds, after  having  served  as  president  of  the  G  &  J  com- 
pany for  several  j-ears,  will  now  devote  more  attention  to 
his  automobile  interests,  though  remaining  a  director  in  the 
tire  companj'.  Mr.  Anderson  was  at  one  time  sales  manager 
of  the  G  &  J  company,  before  going  to  Hartford,  where  he 
has  been  of  late  a  vice  president  of  the  Hartford  Rubber 
Works  Co.  He  has  been  succeeded  in  the  latter  position  by 
V.  B.  Lang. 

=  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  are  mar- 
keting a  "  twin  "  solid  rubber  tire  which  has  several  advant- 
ages. One  is  that  either  half  maj'  be  repaired  or  replaced 
without  interfering  with  the  other,  and  there  is  a  positive 
and  independent  fastening  for  both  shoulders  of  each  half  of 
the  time. 

=  At  the  rul)ber  shoe  factory  of  L.  Candee  &  Co.  (New 
Haven,  Connecticut)  there  has  lately  been  reported  a  short- 
age of  women  employes.  It  appears  that  in  New  Haven,  at 
least,  young  women  are  less  attracted  by  work  of  this  kind 
than  formerly,  and  the  management  has  been  obliged  to 
bring  in  Italian  and  Polish  girls,  who  are  being  trained  in 
the  various  branches  of  rubber  shoe  making. 
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=  Incorporation  papers  were  filed  in  Maine  on  September 
12  for  a  conipaiiv  under  the  name  Port  of  Para,  witli  Jiy.ooo,- 
000  capital  aulhori/.ed,  none  of  which  had  been  paid  in.  The 
papers  were  filed  by  The  Corporation  Trust  Co.,  memliers  of 
which  concern  fill  the  offices  for  the  present.  Information 
regarding  the  objects  of  the  company  was  refused. 

=  The  Biggs  Boiler  Works  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  are  doing 
good  work  in  supplying  rubber  manufacturers  with  vulcan- 
izers.  Not  only  are  their  customers  found  in  their  vicinity, 
but  through  New  England,  down  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
the  far  west. 

=  The  Miller  Rubber  Co.  (Akron.  Ohio),  manufacturers  of 
druggists'  sundries  and  rubber  specialties,  have  enjoyed  an 
exceeding!}-  active  trade  of  late,  which  showed  no  diminution 
even  during  the  heated  summer  months. 

=  Colonel  Frank  E.  I,ocke,  of  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe 
Co.,  mentioned  a  few  months  ago  as  having  gone  to  the 
Pacific  coast  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  has  returned  home 
greatly  improved,  and  is  in  charge  of  the  company's  Factory 
No.  2. 

=  The  Vinet  detachable  rim  tire,  brought  into  such  promi- 
nence at  the  Grand  Prix  contest  in  Paris  last  summer,  is  to 
be  manufactured  for  the  American  trade  by  the  Hartford 
Suspension  Co.,  who  will  also  continue  making  the  Truffault- 
Hartford  shock  absorber. 

THE  RUBBER  FACTORY  AT  NORTH  BROOKFIELD. 

The  illustration  on  this  page  gives  a  view  of  the  building 
which  has  been  purchased  by  The  B.  &  R.  Rubber  Co.  (North 
Brookfield,  IMassachusetts),  a  new  company  the  organiza- 
tion of  which  has  been  reported  already  in  these  pages.  The 
building  was  formerly  known  as  the  E.  &  A.  H.  Batcheller 
shoe  factory.  It  contains  about  155,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space  and  was  up  to  a  few  years  ago  the  largest  shoe  factory 
in  the  world.  The  building  is  of  heavy  mill  construction 
and  was  fortunately  built  upon  a  rock,  so  that  it  is  suitable 
for  the  heavy  machinery  which  it  is  necessary  to  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  goods.  The  company  are  putting  in 
about  200  tons  of  machinery,  all  new  and  of  the  latest  pat- 
tern.    It   is  expected  that  the  equipment  will   be  ready  for 


the  manufacture  of  goods  about  November  i,  when  the  com- 
pany will  begin  making  rubber  heels,  soles,  horseshoe  pads, 
mats,  and  matting,  tubing  and  the  like,  with  the  idea  of 
adding  other  linss  within  a  few  months.  Mr.  Thomas  G. 
Richards  is  president  of  the  conqjany  and  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Beebe  treasurer,  their  initials  being  used  to  form  the  name 
of  the  companj'. 

PERSONAL    MENTION. 

Mk.  CiiAUi.iCS  C.  Ebekhart,  for  some  time  connected 
with  the  Tinited  States  consulate  general  in  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico, has  been  appointed  consul  at  I(iuitf)S,  Peru.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  an  American  consul  has  been  stationed  at 
Iquitos,  which  is  becoming  a  port  of  increasing  inq)ortance, 
on  account  of  the  exportation  of  rubber  from  there.  Mr. 
Eberhart  sailed  for  his  post  on  Sejjtember  15. 

=  Colonel  Samuel  P.  Coll,  president  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.,  returned  early  in  the  month  from  a  protracted 
visit  to  Europe.  His  son,  Russell  Colt,  and  John  J.  Wat- 
son, Jr.,  treasurer  of  the  United  States  conqianj-,  returned 
on  the  same  steamer. 

NEW     INCORPORATIONS. 

American  Pen  and  Pencil  Clip  Co.,  August  31,  1906,  un- 
der New  York  laws ;  capital  $5000.  To  make  metal  and 
rubber  goods.  Incorporators:  J.  Fuchs,  P.  Cohen,  and 
D.  E.  G.oldfarb,  all  of  New  York  city. 

=  Ajax-Grieb  Rubber  Co.,  September  11,  iyo6,  under  New 
Jersey  laws;  capital,  $400,000.  Incorporators:  W.  G.  Grieb, 
Henry  Grieb,  of  Philadelphia  ;  C.  H.  Oakley,  of  Trenton; 
H.  De  Lisser,  of  New  York. 

=  The  Cushion  Wheel  and  Tire  Co.,  September  S,  1906, 
under  New  York  laws;  capital,  $100,000.  Incorporators: 
Edward  Mitchell,  No.  218  Hudson  street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ; 
Thomas  H.  Ward,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ;  Edward  D.  Wood,  In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 

=  The  Atlantic  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  September  10, 
1906,  under  New  Jersey  laws;  capital  authorized,  J;i25,ooo. 
Incorporators:  Leander  J.  Buckley,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.; 
Ernest  L.  Baldwin,  No.  153  Monmouth  street,  Trenton, 
N.  J.;   Benjamin  Shea,  Portchester,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  AKRON. 


BY   A    KESIUBNT  CORRIJSPONDKNT. 

TO  THE  KniTOR  OK  Thk  India  Ri'hdkr  World  :  Mr. 
Francis  H.  Holton  during  September  celebiated  the 
sixtieth  anniversary  of  his  connection  witli  the  ruljber  Inisi- 
ness.  lie  came  to  Akron  in  1S87  to  become  superintendent 
of  one  of  the  departments  of  The  B.  K.  Goodrich  Co.  's  fac- 
tory, and  has  since  remained  here,  and  is  now  leading  a  life 
of  leisure. 

The  Puncture  I'roof  Tire  Co.  (Cleveland,  Ohio),  will  erect 
a  large  factor\-  in  Akron  for  the  manufacture  of  its  tire,  the 
invention  of  God  fried  Knadler,  formerly  of  Akron,  and  now 
being  manufactured  by  the  Stein  Double  Cushion  Tire  Co. 
Mr.  Knadler  was  connected  with  the  rubber  department  of 
the  Whitman  it  Harnes  Manufacturing  Co.  when  he  invented 
the  puncture  jiroof  tire.  About  a  month  ago  the  Puncture 
Proof  Tire  Co.  was  incorporated,  with  |;ioo,ooq  capital,  for 
the  manufacture  of  these  tires.  The  new  tire  has  no  inner 
tube,  and  is  claimed  to  require  no  attention  after  being  put 
on  an  automobile,  until  cut  to  pieces  or  worn  out. 

Fearing  that  it  maj'  lose  the  branch  of  the  Faultless  Rubber 
Co.,  the  city  council  of  Ashland,  Ohio,  passed  an  ordinance 
opening  a  street  to  the  company's  plant  in  that  city,  which 
it  has  been  fighting  for  the  past  three  years.  Kecenth'  a 
report  was  given  out  by  the  company  that  it  was  to  merge 
its  Akron  and  Ashland  plants  into  one.  The  location  of  this 
plant  has  not  been  decided  on,  and  both  Akron  and  Ashland 
are  bidding  for  it. 

The  Buckeye  Rubber  Co.  are  e.xperiencing  difficulty  in 
securing  concessions  from  the  Akron  council.  The  com- 
pany have  made  arrangements  for  the  erection  of  a  large 
number  of  sheds  adjoining  their  plant,  and  have  asked  the 
council  to  vacate  a  portion  of  the  street  on  which  the  plant 
abuts  and  upon  which  to  erect  these  sheds.  The  scheme  has 
met  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  damage  claims  which 
have  been  filed,  amounting  to  J  12,000. 

Mr.  n.  S.  I'^irestone,  president  of  the  I'Mrestone  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.,  left  recently  for  a  six  weeks'  tour  of  Furope. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife. 

Mr.  Harrj'  H.  Replogle,  department  manager  of  the  Cana- 
dian Rubber  Co.  of  IMontreal,  was  married  on  September  15 
to  Miss  Gertrude  Stone,  the  daughtei  of  Mrs.  Laura  Stone, 
of  Akron. 

Thirtj'  branch  managers  and  traveling  salesmen  of  The  B. 
F.  Goodrich  Co.  held  a  three  days' conference,  at  the  first  of 
the  month,  with  the  local  sales  managers.  The  tire  branch 
of  the  trade  was  the  only  one  represented  and  discussed  in 
the  conference,  and  plans  were  laid  for  the  coming  year  after 
suggestions  were  heard  from  the  various  managers  and 
salesmen.  It  was  announced  after  the  conference  that  there 
will  be  no  general  changes  in  tires  this  coming  season,  ex- 
cept wherein  improvements  can  be  made  in  perfecting  the 
present  styles. 

The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  will  send  a  small  army  of  expert 
tire  men  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  Vanderbilt  Cup  races 
next  month.  There  will  be  52  men  present,  representing 
the  conipanj',  who  are  expert  tire  repair  men.  The  corps  of 
Clifford  B.  Myers,  who  had  charge  of  the  corps  of  men  sent 
by  the  company  to  the  former  Vanderbilt  races  and  also  who 
attended  the  Gordon  Bennett  races  in  France. 

The  Rubber  Trading  Co.  (New  York)  will   no  longer  have 


a  resident  representative  in  this  cit3^  I.  C.  Alden  who  has 
been  the  resident  representative  of  the  companj'  in  this  city 
for  a  number  of  years  has  ceased  to  be  connected  with  the 
compau}',  and  the  trade  will  in  the  future  be  visited  by  R.  B. 
Baird,  vice  president  of  the  company. 

The  Williams  Foundry  and  ISIachine  Co.  are  enjoying  a 
prosperous  business  in  the  rubber  trade.  Tvarge  orders  have 
been  filled  for  cores  and  moulds  to  he  delivered  to  the  Dia- 
mond Rubber  company. 

During  the  present  month  the  Independent  Tire  and  Rub- 
ber Co.  was  incorporated,  with  a  nominal  capital  stock  of 
Jrooo.  The  company  was  incorporated  bj-  attorneys  of 
Akron,  and  after  it  is  fully  organized,  it  is  reported,  the 
ca])ita!  stock  be  increased  to  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

Recently  the  Panama  Crude  Rubber  Co.  was  organized  in 
a  similar  way,  the  real  organizers  keeping  in  the  back 
ground.  It  has  been  rumored  among  the  trade  that  the  two 
incorporations  mean  the  formation  of  one  large  rubber  com- 
pany. The  former  was  organized  for  the  purpose,  it  is  said, 
of  securing  leases  on  large  rubber  plantations,  which  will 
ultiiuatel>'  result  in  the  company  furnishing  to  the  Indepen- 
dent Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  all  of  the  crude  rubber  needed  for  its 
consumption. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Groodrich,  assistant  general  superintendent 
of  The  B  1'".  Goodrich  Co.,  has  been  elected  to  the  office  of 
councilman  at  large  in  the  city  council.  The  members  of 
the  council  agreed  unaniniousl3f  on  Mr.  Goodrich  to  fill  the 
vacancy  in  the  council. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Carnahan,  of  the  C.oodyear  Tire  and  RubberCo., 
is  at  the  head  of  the  United  States  Spirit  Co.,  of  Akron, 
recently  incorporated  w'ith  $1 15,000  capital.  The  company 
e.xpects  to  manufacture  denatured  alcohol. 

Mr.  James  A.  Braden  has  resumed  the  position  of  adver- 
tising manager  of  The  Diamond  RubberCo.,  which  he  re- 
signed a  year  or  two  ago  to  enter  another  line  of  business. 

On  vSeptember  24  J.  A.  Johnston,  R.  A.  Baldwin,  and 
James  Strictler  filed  suit  in  the  I'ranklin  county  common 
pleas  court  against  the  Midgelc}-  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  and 
that  another  election  of  officers  or  directors  be  held.  The 
petitioners  set  up  that  Thomas  iMidgeley,  as  president  of  the 
companj',  is  acting  in  the  interest  of  the  Rubber  Goods 
Manufacturing  Co.,  and  that  he  has  procured  the  election  of 
men  as  directors  who  likewise  work  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  rubber  company.  It  is  charged  that  they  have  at- 
tempted to  depreciate  the  stock  of  the  companj',  with  a  view 
to  buying  it  in  at  less  than  its  real  worth.  John  C.  Squiers, 
in  another  suit,  has  also  asked  for  the  appointment  of  a  re- 
ceiver. An  injunction  is  asked  for,  restraining  any  sale  of 
shares  of  the  Midgelej'  company  to  members  of  the  rubber 
trust. 

Mr.  Strong  Vincent  Xorton,  assistant  to  C.  C.  Goodrich, 
of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  was  married  recently  to  Miss 
Florence  Lj'on,  whom  he  met  while  a  student  in  the  Univer- 
sitj'  of  Chicago,  where  she  was  a  teacher  of  botanj'. 

Later. — The  Faultless  Rubber  Co.  will  remove  its  Akron 
plant  to  .■\shland  and  consolidate  all  its  manufacturing 
there.  The  companj- 's  plant  at  Ashland  will  include  the 
factory  formerlj'  occupied  bj'  the  Pneumatic  Horse  Collar 
Companj-. 
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THE  TEXTILE  GOODS  MARKET. 


THE  seueral  trend  of  the  market  is  said  to  be  buoyant 
and  it  is  thought  that  the  fixing  of  the  new  price- 
schedule  about  October  15  will  not  show  any  appreciable 
change  from  the  prevailing  list.  A  prominent  authority  re- 
cently published  the  following  risumc  of  the  cotton  market : 

"Conditions  this  season  are  such  as  to  render  the  usual 
decline  from  early  oflferings  less  probable.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  early  movement  will  be  heavy,  for  the  reason 
that  perhaps  as  much  as  25  per  cent,  of  the  crop  has  already 
been  sold  at  loc.  and  over  for  early  shipment,  and  therefore 
receipts  will  not  be  any  pressure  against  the  market.  The 
increased  warehouse  facilities  of  the  South,  the  more  pros- 
perous condition  of  growers  as  a  class,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
various  organizations  will  all  he  in  favor  of  a  very  conserva- 
tive marketing  of  unhedged  cotton,  besides  which  we  have 
not  the  least  doubt  in  the  world  but  that  spinners  of  all  na- 
tions are  even  now  prepared,  and  are  waiting  for  the  season 
of  big  receipts  to  embrace  what  they  may  well  consider  the 
best  opportunity  likely  to  be  presented  during  the  season 
for  obtaining  supplies  not  onl}'  for  the  necessities  of  the  cur- 
rent season  but  in  many  instances  to  supply  their  spindles 
during  the  coming  year.  This  course  of  conduct  has  un- 
doul)tedly  been  suggested  to  them  by  the  fact  that  while  the 
commercial  crop  just  marketed  was  the  largest  but  one  in 
the  history  of  the  trade  the  world's  surplus  was  decreased 
nearly  one-half  during  the  season,  and  also  that  after  the 
enormous  takings  of  two  years  ago  the  takings  of  last  year 
indicated  a  reaction,  which,  during  the  present  season,  is 
likely  to  be  followed  by  a  renewal  of  the  expansion  naturally 
attending  the  increase  in  population  and  the  development  of 
new  markets." 

The  spot  situation  is  strong  but  there  is  little  or  no  dispo- 
sition to  deal  in  futures,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public. 


ADDITIONAL  TRADE  NOTES. 


MR.  WEBSTER  NORRIS,  who  is  well  known  as  one  of 
the  safest  and  best  equipped  of  the  rubber  chemists 
and  superintendents,  has  located  pennanentlj-  in  New  York, 
lie  will  devote  himself  to  laboratory  work,  acting  as  counsel 
for  rubber  manufacturers  who  have  compounding,  manu- 
facturing, or  testing  problems  of  any  description  with  which 
to  deal. 

=  The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  announce  that 
all  the  American  entries  for  the  Vanderbilt  Cup  race,  to  take 
place  on  Long  Island  on  October  6,  are  to  be  equipped  with 
the  Diamond  wrapped  tread  tires.  All  the  American  cars 
entered  in  the  elimination  race  on  September  22  were  also 
equipped  with  these  tires. 

=  0n  his  recent  return  from  Europe,  Colonel  Samuel  P. 
Colt  was  welcomed  home  at  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  by  a 
nnniber  of  friends  who  had  speeded  him  on  his  departure  a 
few  weeks  earlier.  It  was  on  the  evening  of  September  17 
that  Colonel  Colt  was  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  a  large 
party  in  automobiles,  who,  after  welcoming  speeches,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  teautiful  silver  service,  each  piece  bearing 
the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Colt  family  and  the  inscription 
'  Squantum  Julj'  2,  1906,"  the  whole  being  a  souvenir  of 
the  farewell  dinner  above  referred  to. 


=The  number  of  dollars  that  have  been  saved  to  the  rub- 
ber trade  by  the  u.se  of  recording  thermometers  must  be  quite 
large,  and  hundreds  of  them  are  in  use  in  rubber  mills  par- 
ticularly  the   Bristol,  which   is  the  manufacturers'  delight 

and  the   heater  man's well   the  heater  man  has  to  keep 

awake  with  that  infallible  watcher  always  so  much  in  evi- 
dence. 

=  Mrs.  \.  D.  Schlesinger,  wife  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  India  Rubber  Comb  Co.  (College  Point,  I<ong  Island), 
died  on  September  21,  after  having  been  an  invalid  for  verj' 
many  years. 

=  Mr.  (ieorge  II.  Hood,  tanned,  vigorous,  and  happy,  is 
spending  much  of  his  time  running  his  farm  at  Hamilton, 
Massachusetts. 

INCREASED    RUBBER   DIVIDENDS. 

Till',  directors  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.,  on 
September  21,  declared  a  semi  annual  dividend  of  i  per  cent, 
on  the  common  stock,  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year,  payable  October  15  to  shareholders  of 
record  September  30.  Dividends  had  not  been  paid  previ- 
ously on  these  shares  since  the  end  of  1901.  The  directors 
of  the  General  Rubber  Co.  have  declared  a  quarterly  divi- 
dend of  4  per  cent.,  payable  September  30  to  shareholders  of 
record  September  21.  In  June  last  the  companj'  declared  a 
dividend  of  4  per  cent,  for  the  preceding  fi.scal  year.  .'Vs  the 
shares  of  these  two  companies  are  held  so  largely  by  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  and  the  dividends  on  these  will 
amount  to  a  handsome  sum,  some  holders  of  the  common 
stock  of  the  United  States  company  are  asking  whether 
this  money  will  be  applied  to  a  resumption  of  dividends  on 
common. 

NEW    AUTOMOBILE   TIRE    PRICES. 

Sever.^i,  of  the  rubber  tire  manufacturers  have  issued  new 
lists  since  September  i.  These  lists  are  substantially  the 
same  as  before,  though  some  changes  have  been  introduced 
to  make  them  more  symmetrical.  Hitherto,  some  tires  have 
been  higher  priced  in  relation  to  the  material  and  workman- 
ship involved  than  others,  and  in  the  new  lists  prices  have 
been  more  nearly  equalized.  New  discounts  have  been  ar- 
ranged, however,  by  certain  firms,  including  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.  and  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co.,  which  will  have 
the  effect  on  the  average  of  slightly  reducing  the  prices. 
While  prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice,  they  will 
expire  by  limitation  in  any  case  July  15,  1907.  The  Hartford 
Rubber  Works  Co.  announce  that  their  prices  will  be  abso- 
lutely maintained.  The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  in 
advance  of  the  issue  of  a  new  list,  state  that  their  prices  will 
be  substantially  the  same  as  last  year. 

NEW    YORK    STOCK    EXCHANGE    TRANSACTIONS. 

United  States  Rubber  Co.  : 


Common. 

Preferred 

DATES 

Sales. 

High. 

Low. 

Sales. 

High. 

loq^ 

Low. 

Week  ending  .-^ug.  25 

8,205 

483/8 

45^4" 

1,450 

107 

Week  endiiif,'  Sept.    1 

700 

47  !4 

45^ 

1,543 

109 

108 

Week  ending  Sept.    S 

4500 

^•i 

45  J^ 

3.500 

io9.% 

106K 

Week  ending  Sept.  15 

28,800 

.S6M 

ATA 

6,020 

\Wii 

io7j;s 

Week  ending  Sept.  22 

18,270 

56/2 

53K 

4.500 

iii^ 

io9>^ 

SECOND   PREFERRED. 

Whek  ending— Aug.  25.               Sept   i.             Sept.  8.  Sept.  15.  Sept.  22. 

Sales 100                     —                   —  700  400 

High 79                    —                  —  81  8oJ^ 

Low 79                    —                  —  80  80 
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REVIEW  OK  THE  CRUDE  RUBBER  MARKET. 


ATAIIIv    niarkft   has   presented   fuw  changes    during    the 
I  iiionlli.      Hiiying  has  not  been  jjarticiilarly  active  at 

an\'  time,  and  (luotations  are  slightly  lower  than  a 
month  ago,  though  the  month  closes  with  a  condi- 
tion of  firmness,  with  indications  that  more  interest  on  the 
part  of  consumers  will  be  manifested  in  the  near  future. 
Arrivals  at  I'ara  since  the  beginning  of  the  crop  year  have 
been  larger  than  usual,  but  the  receipts  for  the  first  three 
months  of  any  season  are  no  sure  indication  of  what  the 
whole  year  will  bring  out,  and  prices  have  not  been  mate- 
rially afiected.     The  figures  are: 

190?.  utat.  lyo5.  itjoC). 

July /i»lS   12S0  1250  1450  1840 

.•\  ugust : 1 230  1 260  1 300  I  (ji)0 

September 2010  1780  2200  a    955 

Total 4520  4290  4950  4485 

[a  -To  September  iS,  1906.] 

The  itu|)ression  has  prevailed  in  some  quarters  that  less 
rubber  will  be  called  for  in  the  rttbber  shoe  industry  this 
year,  owing  to  the  stocks  of  manufactured  goods  held  over  on 
accountof  the  "open  "  winter  last  season.  But  it  is  pointed 
out  by  a  member  of  the  crude  rubber  trade  that  anj-  falling 
off  from  this  cause  will  be  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  constantly  iticreasing  consumption  of  rubber  in  tires, 
not  for  automobiles  alone,  but  for  vehicles  of  many  kinds, 
and  particularly  commercial  vehicles. 

The  stability  of  the  market  above  referred  to  is  regarded 
bj-  many  as  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  certain 
large  consuming  interests  are  now  more  regular  buj'ers  than 
formerly,  on  the  theory  that  active  buying  at  intervals  on  a 
large  scale  is  always  liable  to  influence  prices,  and  even  to 
cause  marked  fluctuations.  The  size  of  stocks  in  the  New 
York  market  is  not  always  a  matter  of  certainty,  and  some 
estimates  are  considerably  in  excess  of  the  "  ofilcial  "  figures 
supplied  to  the  trade. 

In  addition  to  the  arrivals  at  New  York  from  Para,  re- 
ported on  another  page,  the  Hildchrand  landed  on  Septem- 
ber 25.  with  6S;,,9oo  pounds  of  rubber,  including  16,700 
Caucho. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  prices  of  Para  grades,  one  year 
ago,  one  month  ago,  and  on  September  27 — this  date ; 

P.\RA.  October  i,  '05.  September  i,  '06.  September  27. 

Islatiils.  fine,  new I27@I2S  II9@I20  119(4120 

Islands,  fine,  old none  here       none  here        none  here 

Upriver,  fine,  new i29@r3o  I24@I25  I23@I24 


Rubber  Scrap  Prices. 

New  York  quotatiotis — prices  paid  by  consumers  for  car- 
load lots  in  cents  per  pound — are  somewhat  higher  through- 
out the  list  : 

Old  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes  -  Domestic gX  @    9H 

Do  -  Foreign 8J4  @    8 li 

Pneumatic  Bicycle  Tires 7^  @    y^^ 

Autoinoliile  Tires   10       @  lofs 

Solid  Rubber  Wagon  and  Carriage  Tires 83/  @    Sji 

While  Trimmed  Rubber ., 11^  @  Ii3/ 

Heavy  Black  Rubber 5  «4'  @    5)^ 

.•\ir  Brake  Hose 4}^  @    5 

Fire  and  Large  Hose 3^  @    33/ 

Garden  Hose lyi  @    2^4 

Malting I'A  @    iH 


Upriver,  fine,  old I32C":I33  I26@I27 

Islands,  coarse,  new 7i<^  72  (>(>'A®  67 

Islands,  coarse,  old none  here  none  here 

Upriver,  coarse,  new 92®  93  91  ^4@  92 

Upriver,  coar.se,  old none  liere  none  here 

Caucho  (Peruvian)  sheet....     73@  74  75®  76 

Caucho  (Peruvian)    ball 8!@  86  90@  91 

Ceylon  (Planlalion)  fine  sheet I42f";i43 

AKKICAN. 

Sierra  Leone.  I slfjual.  102  @I03 

Massai,  red 102  ©103 

Benguella 78  @  79 

Cameroon  ball 76  @  77 

Accra  fiake 21  '/2@  22 

Lopori  ball,  prime  ..114  @I  i.S 

Lopori  strip,  prime   .  103  @I04 

Madagascar,  pinky..  @  93 

Ikelemba 115  @ii6 

Soudan  niggers 95  ©96 


126(01127 

6-@  68 

none  here 

@  92 
none  here 

75®  76 

91®  92 

I42®I43 

CENTRALS. 
Esmeralda,  sausage.  .  .   89®  90 

Guayaquil,  stiip 73@  74 

Nicaragua,  scrap 85®  86 

Panama,  slab 63®  64 

Mexican,  .scrap SS^i  Sy 

Mexican,  slab 62®  03 

Mangabeira,  sheet 69®  70 

Gnayule 40®  45 

KAST    INDIAN. 

Assam 92®  93 

Borneo 41®  48 


Per  Kilo. 

Ui)river,  fine 6SS00 

Upriver,   coarse 4^700 


4J150 


Late  Para  cables  quote  : 

Per  Kilo 

Islands,   fine 5J-15C' 

I.slands,  coarse 2^850 

Exchange,  15',  [;(/. 
Last  Manaos  advices  ; 

Upriver.  fine 6$Soo       Upriver,  coar-se 

Exchange,  J5\\d. 

Statistics  of  Para  Rubber  (Excluding  Caucho). 

NEW    YORK. 

Fine  and        Coarse.  Total.  Total. 

Medium.                          1906.  1905. 

Stocks,  July  31 107IS       140            7  =     147  4:7 

Arrivals,  August 454         269  =     723  445 


Total. 
1904. 

137 
478 


.Aggregating 594 

Deliveries,  August 507 


276  =     870 

270  =     777 


S62 

546 


Stocks,  .Xugust  31. 


87 


93        3'6 


615 

549 

66 


PARA. 
1906.     1905.    1904. 

Stocks,  July  31 lo?is    376     240     175 

Arrivals,  August 1565  1230  1010 

Aggregating 1941   1470  11S5 

Deliveries,  August 1491  1 195     870 


ENGLAND. 

1906.     1905.    1904. 

790     390     585 
460     690     595 


1250 
550 


1080  1180 
700     745 


Stocks,  August  31 


450     275     315 


700    380    345 


1906. 

World's  visible  su])ply,  August  31 /ous     1876 

Para  receipts,  July  i  lo  .August  31 2865 

Para  Receipts  of  Caucho,  .same  dales 4S5 

Afloat  from  Para  lo  United  Stales,  .\ug.  31 .        218 
Afloat  from  Para  to  Europe,  August  31 415 


■90S- 

1.5.34 

24S0 

220 

87 
476 


1904. 

1281 

loio 

230 

166 

241 


Antiuerp. 

To  THE  Editor  oi'  The  India  Ruhher  World  :  At  the  sale  of 
August  24,  the  transactions  comprised  the  following  quantities  : 

K.xposed.        Sold. 

Congo  .sorts : Ions       348  330 

Sundries  83  38 

Total 431  36S 

Buyers  showed  some  hesitation  and  prices  were  very  irregular, 
the  average  decline  on  valuations  being  about  i  per  cent.  The 
next  large  sale  by  inscription  will  be  held  on  September  26,  when 
about  481  tons  will  be  offered,  chiefly  arrivals  per  steamers  Philip- 
peville  and  Leopoldville.  Sales  since  August  i,  about  400  tons; 
stock  about  700  tons.  c.  .schmid  &  co  ,  si'CCESSEURS. 

Antwerp,  Belgium,  August  27.  1906. 
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60  100 

5,500 

II,  rcK) 

28,000 

9.1 5" 
1.500 
1,500 
400 
2,100 
1,000   294,850 


3,800 

06,000 

7,000 

8,800 

400 

350 

900 

580   251.430 


RUBBER  ARRIVALS   AT   ANTWERP. 

Sept.  10. — B3'  the  Bruxellesvillc,  from  the  Congo: 
Buiige  &  Co..  .(Socidld  Generale  Africaine)  kilos  107,000 

Do  67,500 

Do         (Cie.  (Ill  Kasai) 

Do         (Coinite  Special  Katanga) 

Do         ( Chemins  de  fer  ( ~Traiul  Lacs) 

Soci6td  Coloniale  Anversoise( Beige  <lu  Haul  Congo) 

Do (Cie.  de  Lonianii) 

Do        ( Slid  Kameriin ) 

Do        

M.  S.  Col.s (Mr.  D'lleygere) 

Do         ( Banieinbd ) 

Society  Rquatoriale  Congolaise (I'lkelemba) 

Auc.usT  21. — By  the  f.copoldz'ille,  from  the  Congo: 
Biinge  &  Co  ..(SocieK;  GC'uerale  Africaine)  ^//<w     7^,000 

Do         19,600 

Do         (Coniilc  Special  Katanga)       2,000 

Do         .......  (Clieniins  de  fer  Grand  L.ics)       3>ioo 

Do         (Socii'te  A  B  I  R)     14000 

Socidtc  Coloniale  .Vnversoise  (Beige  (hi  Haul  Congo)    i,4(x) 

Do         (Slid  Kanierun)       5,500 

Do         

I,.  &  W.  Van  de  Velde (Cie.  du  Kasai) 

Do         

G.  &C.  Krelinger (Soci^td  "  1/a  Lobay  "  1 

M.  S.  Cols (I'lkelemba) 

Do         (C.  D'Heygere) 

Charles  Dethier (Belgika) 

Socidtd  Hiiuatoriale  Congolaise (I'lkelemba) 

cNjiv  Caledonia  Rubber  Exports. 

IvxroKTS  of  rulil>i.-r  from  the  I'"rencli  colony  of  New  Caledonia 
(mostly  to  the  Bordeanx  market)  are  reported  in  La  0!ii}i~aiue 
Coloniale  as  follows.  Prices  have  been  on  a  par  with  Conakry 
niggers  : 

1S99   i,524/t//()5        1903 11,268  X://oj. 

1900 24,110     "  1904 17,099       " 

I901 16,511     "  1905 22,647 

1902 '>,5'4     " 

Ceylon  {Plantation)  Rubber  Exports,  1906. 

-BY    WEEKS. 

POUNDS. 

Week  ending  Aug   6. . . .    10,133 
Week  ending  Aug.  13...      1.54S 

Total,   1906 177.691 

Same  dates,  1905 65,125 

Same  dates,  1 904 4 ' .  295 

Same  dales,  1903 26,413 

DESTINATION.' 

Great  Britain 132. 3S8       Australia 1,272 

United  States 34-067       France 761 

Germany 8,956      Belgium 247 

London. 

Thi';  parlnersliip  hitherto  carried  on  under  the  name  of  Alden 
Symington  &  Co..  by  A.  H.  Alden,  William  Symington,  A.  H.  B. 
G.  Symington,  and  E.  Olsen,  was  dissolved  on  August  31.  The 
business,  however,  is  being  continued  under  the  name  of  A.  H. 
Allien  &  Co  ,  Limited,  in  the  same  offices  in  London,  Liverpool, 
and  Hamburg,  in  every  respect,  with  the  exception  of  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Messrs.  Symington.  The  directors  of  the  new  company 
are  Adelbert  H.  Alden  (chairman),  Edward  Olsen  (deputy  chair- 
mani,  G.  Edwin  .\lden,  Albert  Long,  William  H.  Hildreth  Arthur 
W.  Stedinan,  and  I'^rederick  W.  Dunbar.  Associated  in  the  man- 
agement in  Europe  will  be  Mr.  Olsen,  who  has  been  with  the  firm 
for  many  years,  and  Mr.  Hildreth.  associated  with  them  for  some 
time  past  in  Brazil.  .Mso  Mr.  Long,  who  has  been  with  the  firm 
for  nearly  18  years. 

The  business  of  .'\lden,  Symington  &  Co.  has  not  been  acquired 
by  any  other  corporation,  as  some  newspaper  reports  would  imply, 
though  the  Messrs  Symington  have  organized  a  new  corporation, 
William  Symington  &  Co.,  Limited. 

LONDON    RUBBER    MARKET. 

September  14. — The  market  has  been   firmer  during  the  past 


UICTAILS— 

POUNDS. 
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to  June 

iS.. 

■I29.7S5 
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en 

ling  June 

2S. 

iq 
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en 
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2... 

■    9,893 
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en 
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9.-, 
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.  10,421 
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•    2,499 
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ling  July 

30.. 

•    8447 

week,  Lewis  &  Peat  report,  and  more  business  has  been  done. 
Sales  included  fine  hard  fine  Pard,  spot  near  deliverj',  at  55.  2d. 
and  distant  delivery  at  55.  lYzd. 

Plantation. — Gow,  Wilson  &  Stanton,  Limited,  report  offers  at 
to-day's  auction  of  328  packages  of  Ceylon  and  Straits,  of  which 
about  165  were  sold.  The  highe.st  prices  paid  was  5.!.  "jyid  [  =  f  1.- 
365]  for  fine  Ceylon  biscuits  and  fine  pale  crepe.  Fine  sold  at  this 
time  last  year  as  high  as  6.?.  ^lid.  [=|i.55]  per  pound.  The  ilecline 
since  last  year  has  been  more  than  on  fine  Pard,  the  highest  price 
for  which  to-day  is  50'.    [=about  10  cents]  below  this  date  in  1905. 

Liverpool. 

Edmund  SchluTER  &  Co.  report  [August  31]  : 
These  figures  show  a  heavy  increase  of  receipts  both  of  Rubber 
and  Caucho.  the  result  of  an  early  crop,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
receipts  during  September  may  also  exceed  those  of  September, 

1905  Experience  has,  however,  shown  that  large  receipts  during 
the  first  half  of  the  season  are  almost  without  exception  followed 
by  proportionally  moderate  ones  during  the  second  half  and  con- 
sumers will  do  well  not  to  lose  .sight  of  this  fact. 

WORLD'S   VISIBLE   SUPPLY   OF   PARA,  .\UGUST   31. 

1906.       *905.       1904.       1903-       1902. 

Tons 2810  1866  1402  1976  2902 

Prices,  hard  fine  5/2  5/7  5/—  4/3  3/2^^ 

LIVERPOOL  STOCKS  OF    AFRICAN    RUBBER,  AUGUST  3I. 

1906    372  1903 305  1900 710 

1905 323  1902 449  1899 459 

1904 459  1901 626  1S98 373 

William  Wright  &  Co.  report  [September  i]: 
Fine  Parii. — During  the  first  half  of  the  month  the  market  was 
firm  and  fairly  active.  Owing  to  some  American  orders  spot  prices 
advanced  to  55.  3^.  ;  towards  the  close  the  demand  has  been  very 
dull ;  closing  value  55.  id.  for  Upriver.  Islands  has  been  rather 
more  inquired  for,  and  up  to  5.S.  lYzd.  was  paid,  closing  at  5.S.  2(/. 
America  still  continues  quiet,  and  the  tone  there  is  rather  easier. 
At  the  moment  there  are  no  indications  of  an  advance  in  prices. 

IMPORTS  FROM  PARA  AT  NEW  YORK. 


[  Tlie  Figures  Indicate  Weights  in  rounds.] 
August  33. — By  the  steamer  Flutninense,  from  Pard  : 


Importers.  Fine. 

N.  Y.  Commercial  Co.  .  82,700 

General  Rubber  Co 42,400 

Poel  &  Arnold 17,400 

C.  P.  dos  Santos 14. 100 

Edmund  Reeks  &  Co  . .  6,700 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 3  100 

Neale  &  Co 2,400 


Medium. 

29,400 

7,800 

6,100 

700 

1. 100 

300 

1,300 


Coarse. 

49,800 

65, 100 

44,900 

3,400 

7,000 

9,500 

4,800 


Caucho. 

2,400-^ 
300= 
300  --- 


Total l6S,8oo     46,700  184,500     3,000 

September  4.— By  the  steamer  Aiuasonense,  from  Man 
Pard: 


General  Rubber  Co. . . .     89, 100 

Poel  &  Arnold 57, 200 

N.  Y.  Commercial  Co. 
Edmund  Reeks  &  Co.  . 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 

Neale  &  Co 

Hagemeyer  &  Brunn    . 
C.  P.  dos  Santos 


10,300  64,900 

16,400  21,500 

42,700       4,700  12,500 

27,400       7,100  13,100 

1,500       27,800 

8,100       1,100  20,200 

11,400       2,100 

8,400       2,400 


1,200= 
10,500^ 


Total 245  800     39 

September  14. — By  the  steamer  Ct 


Poel  &  .\rnold 151,900  29, 

General  Rubber  Co  .  . .  60,800  7, 

N.  Y.  Commercial  Co..  108,600  13 

A.  T    Morse  &  Co 122,700  13 

C.  P.  dos  Santos 27,200  4 

Hagemeyer  &  Brunn. .  19,300  2 

Edmund  Reeks  &  Co.  11,500  5. 

Neale  &  Co 8,800  i 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 


600  164 
aiense 
900  67 
700  125 
100  41 
600  53 
200  2 
000  10, 
100  8 
400      8 


,500     11,700= 
from  Mandos 


,400 
500 
800 
400 
,700 
1,600 
,600 
900 
200 


15.500= 
300 

23,800= 
400= 
600= 


Total. 

164,300 

115,600 

68,700 

18,200 

14,800 

12,900 

8,500 

403,000 
dos  and 

165,500 

=  105,600 

=  59,900 

-  47,600 
=  29,300 

-  29,400 
=  13,500 
=  11,800 

=  461,600 
and  Pard: 

=  264,700 

-  194,300 
=  187,300 
=  190,100 
=  34,700 
=  31,900 
=  25,200 

-  19,100 
=  11,400 


Total 510,800    77,000319,100     51,700^    958,700 

[Note.— Tile  steamer  Basil  irom  ParS  is  due  at  New  York,  October  5.  Willi  270 
tons  rubber.] 
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PARA  RUBBER  via  EUROPE. 

POUNDS 

Aug.  20.-  By  the  6V(?r;fic=Liver|iool ; 
Poel  &  Arnold  <Caucho) 18.000 

Aug.  30.— By  the  jWa/<?i<ic  =  Livcrpool : 
Robinson  &  Stiles  (Fine)        «.50o 

Sbi't.  4— By  the  Cf«iV= Liverpool : 
Robinson  &  Slilcs  (Fine) 18,000 

Sept.  4.— By  the  r/>iA>ia  =  Liverpool : 
New  S'ork  Commercial  Co  (Fine) 45.000 

Sept.  5-  By  the  t"o<o)i/a=  Liverpool : 
New  Yoik  Commercial  Co.  (Coarse)..    i5,<«x> 
Robinson  «c  Sliks  (Fine) ..     ii.ooo    3<>,ooo 

SEPr.  12.  — By  the  />'ot'iV=  Liverpool ; 

Poel  &  ArnoUK  Fine) 7.000 

Poel  &  Arnold  .Caucho)     185,000 

New  York  Commercial  Co  (Coarse). ..  4.500  196,500 

Skpt.  u.  — By  the   r<-«/o«i<-=  Liverpool : 
A.  T.  Morse&  Co.  ICaucho) 20.000 

Skpt.  13.— By  the  IVal  'trsee=H»mbmg  : 
New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Fine  ...     21,500 
Poel  &  .\rm>lrt  (Caucho)  6,500    29,000 

Sept.  17.— By  the  £/»-«>ia=l.iverpool ; 
New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Fine).  iS.ooo 

Skpt.  2j  — By  the  Lucaniii-  Liverpool  ; 
Robinson  &  Stiles  (Fine) 3O.'w0 

OTHER  ARRIVALSAT  NHWYORK 


CENTRALS. 

Aug.  22.  — By  th«  Finance-^Qo\o\\ : 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 

E.  B.  Slrout     

IMza,  Nephews  &  Co     

W.  Loai/a<Si  Co 


4  400 

■J  ,600 

1,700 

700 


Aug.  2a.— By  the  .SV*iMC=Cosla  Rica : 


Suzarie  &  Whitney i  .000 


KoUUui  &  Vail  Sickle. 
Isaac  Hraiuloii  v'v,  Bros. 

Foulke  it  Co.. 

Anthuno  Held 

A.  A.  I.indo&  Co 
Graham  Hinkley  Co.  . 


800 
700 
900 
600 
500 
500 


Aug.  24.— By  the  A't'o  6>a«rf^=  Mobile: 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfe.  Co 2,500 

A.  N.  Rothol/ 1.700 

A    T.  Morse  &  Co 3,(>co 

Tbebaud  Brothers 1,300 

Aug.  24.— By  the  Ei  JVor/e-G&\vestou  : 
Continental  Mexican  Co 

Aug.  24.  — By  the  .^aMvma- Hamburg: 
A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 

Aug.  25  —By  the  Seguranca^Mexicoi 

HatburgerA  Stack 4.500 

E.  Sleiger  &  Co        1500 

H.  Marquardl  &  Co 1.200 

E.  N.  Tibbals  Co 500 


7,700 


Aufi.  25.— By  the  Maeari cas=Tampico  : 

Edward  Maurer 30,000 

Harbur^er  &  Stack         2,000 

H.  Maiquardt  &  Co 500    32.500 

ArG.  27.— By  the  Co/o«=Colon: 

l''cltmaii  Kstaie .   .  11,000 

I,awrence  Johtis<ni  &  Co     6,100 

Lawience  Turiiure  &  Co 4,900 

Maim  vSc   I'lmdoii                 ....          4.300 

BartliuK  *t  Dc  Leon   i.wxi 

Meyer  Ilpcht  600    27.1)00 

Av'G.  27.— Hy  the/V.«i  I-'(hcl  Frfdrf/ck  =  Coion  : 

Fcliman  Estate 5.5oo 

\.  Siiitos  &  Co , 1,200 

GeoFKC  A.  Aldeii  it  Co     1,000 

Kred'k.  Probst  &  Co  1,300 


E.  B.  Strout. 
.Aros,  Georges  ik  Co 

Fould  &  Co 

H.\  S.  Henry  Co.... 

Pedro  A.  Lopez   

Roldan  &  Van  Sickle. 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 

Mecke  &  Co     


1,200 

2  000 

800 

7u0 
700 
600 
500 
500 


16.000 


Sept.  i.— By  the  MonUrfy=Mex\co  : 

Harburger  &  Stack 4. 500 

E.Steiger&Co 1,000 


CENTRA  LS— Continued. 


H.  Mar<iuardt  &  Co      .. 
Graham,  Hinkley  &  Co 


500 
500 


6.500 


Skpt.  i.— By  the  Adi^ance—Coion  : 

Fellman  Estate  ,                13.000 

New  York  Commercial  Co 4.000 

Dumarest  Bros.  &  Co 1.200 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 1.300 

Aramburo  Incpia 2,00 

F.  Rosenstein  &  Co 600 

American  Trading  Co 600    22.800 

Sept.  1.— By  the  J£t  A/o«/<r— New  Orleans: 
A.  N.  Rotholz 


Sept.  i. — By  tlie  .SVM«'(a  =  Tanipico: 
New  York  Commercial  Co 


Skpt.  5.— By  the  Mesu da~hon<ion : 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 

Sbpt.  l.-By  /■:/  0(/=Galveston  : 
Continental  &  Mexican  Co 


Sept.  7.— By  the  /*/tf/tfr/a='Hamburg  : 
Poel  &  Arnold  .. .  .       

Si:rr.  5.— By  the  /'(iwrt/«rt  =  Colon  : 

Mann&Emdon 3.100 

Lawrence  Jolinson  &  Co 2,200 

"                  -         -                    2^^ 

1,600 

1.300 

900 

600 

...  500 


1,500 
30.000 

40,000 

82,0{X1 

22,500 


G    Amsinck  &  Co. 
K.  B  Strout  &  Co..  . 
A.  Rosenthals  Sons 

Keltman  Estate 

Meyer  Hecht       , 

.\raniburo  Incpta.... 


Sept.  5.— By  the6'rtr«/a=Colombia: 

D.  A.  Del-ima  &  Co  

Kunhardt  &  Co 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 


2.500 

1.500 

700 


Sept  6.— By  the  '/m/£>r^//tf=Bahia: 

American  Commercial  Co.  ...         .  46,500 

Nfw  York  Commercial  Co 36.000 

Adolph  Ilirsch  &  Co 5.500    8S.000 

Skpt.  7.— Hy  AV  Dorado='New  Orleans; 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co 2,000 

Eggers  &  Heinlein 2.000      .\.o(^> 

Srpt.  10,  — By  the  Minn fapoiis=  London  . 
Robinson  &  Stiles 4.500 

Sept.  12.— By  The  El  Marsr-Galvcsion  : 
Continental  &  Mexican  Co 28.000 


Sept.  ii— .By  the  ^///aMca  =  Colon: 

Keltman  Estate..  

Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co         

New  \'ork  Commercial  Co 

P.  Calverto  Co 

E.  B.  Strout  ., 

Charles  E.  Griffin 


Skpt.  12, — By  the  /  V«<*/m  =  CoIon  : 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co. 

A.  Held 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros  ... 

H.  Marquardt  &  Co 


23,700 
16.600 
S.ioo 
1,000 
1. 100 
1,500 


3.500 

1,300 

1,000 

700 


6,500 


Sept.  13.— By  the  La  /Va/a=  Carribbean  : 
American  Trading  Co.. 
Silva  Bussenius  &  Co 


1.500 

1.50J 

n.  A.  neLima&  Co     1.500 

Smithers  NordenhoU  &  Co 

Aramburo  Incpui 

Wessels  &  Kulenkamp 

Kunhardt  St  Co  

(i,  Amsinck  ik  Co 


:,ooo 
600 
600 
500 
500 


Sept.  14.— By  the  £i  Paso=New  Orleans  : 
A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 

Skpt.  is.— By  the  £"/ ^io=Galveston: 
Continental  &  Mexican  Co 

Sept.  14.— By  the  Esperanza^  h'rouiera  : 

Harburger  &  Stack 3..S00 

Thebaud  Brothers 2.500 

H.  Marquardt  &  Co. 2.000 

Graham.  Hinkley  &  Co 1.500 

E.  SleigLT  &  Co. 1,000 

.American  Trading  Co 500 

Skpt.  17.  -  By  the  £^rKria=Liverpool : 
Rubber  Trading  Co 4.500 


F.  N.  Beattie.. 


2.500 


Sept.  17. — By  the  Finances  Colon : 

New  York  Commercial  Co        4i7oo 

Roldan  &  Van  Sickle 3-9oo 

Fellman  Estate ...  3.200 

Dumarest  Bros.  &  Co 2,900 


CENTRA  LS-Continued, 

Piza.  Nephews  &  Co 2.700 

A.  M.  Capen  Sons    ..    1,800 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 1,700 

E.  B  Strout 1,200 

Andean  Trading  Co.            600 

Ski'i.  17.-  By  the  )'«c(i/(iM  =  Tainpico: 

New  York  Commercial  Co 30,000 

Edward  Maurer 25,000 

Sept.  18.-  By  the  l'itginia  =  Co\oii : 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 5. 000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co... 1,000 


6,000 


Sept.  18.— By  the  7^«w^'J0w  =  Bahia ; 

J.  H.  Rossback  tS:  Bios 27,000 

American  Commercial  Co 13.500 

A.  Hirscb&Co  3.000     43.500 

Skpt   19.— By  the  .SV^/ria=  Colombia  : 

D   A.  De  Lima  &  Co 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 

Silva  Bussenius  &  Co 

H.&S.  HcnryCo 

American  Trading  Co 

Wessels,  Ruleinkamp  Co..     .    . 

A.  .\.  Lindo  &  Co.  

Roldan  Si  Vitii  Sickle 

C.  A.  Delgado 

Aramburo  Incpta 

Sept.  19.— By  the  Sp.irtan  /V/wctf=Baliia : 

American  Commercial  Co 31,000 

New  York  Commeicial  Co 25,000 

J.  H.  RossbackS:  BiOs ir.ooo     67,000 

Sept.  20.    By  the  JAj/fl'/.r«5— Tampico  : 

New  York  Commercial  Co 22,500 

Eu  opean  Account 22500 

Harburger  &  Stack. a.ooo 

Isaac  Kubie&  Co..     1,000     48,000 

Skpt.  20  —By  the  /:/  OV/='Galveslon  : 
Continental  &  Mexican  Co 18,000 


2,500 

l,.SOO 

1,000 
1.000 
1,000 
700 
600 
600 
600 
500 


Skim.  20.-  By  the  Ct>/o?x  =  Colon  : 

G.  .\msinck  &  Co 4  100 

Jose  Julia  iS;  Co 3,300 

E.  B.  Slrout        2,900 

Dumarest  Bros.  &  Co.... 2,500 

\V.  R.  (iiace  &  Co 2,000 

Roldan  &  Van  Sickle . .    1.700 

.\ndean  Trading  Co.              1.700 

Wessels.  fCulemkamp  &  Co 1,200 

Meyer  Hecht                1,000 

New  York  Commercial  Co 800 

Piza,  Nephews  &.  Co 600     21,800 

Sept.  22.— By  the  £'/.A/o«/tf=New  Orleans: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 3,500 

2.500 


G.  Amsinck  &  Co. 


A.  N.  Rotholz 


1. 000 


7,000 


Skpt.  22.~By  the  .S'^«rawca=Mexico  : 

E.  Steiger  &  Co 4.500 

Harburger  &  Stack        2.000 

Theb.iud  Brothers 2.000 

Frederick  Probst  &  Co 1.500 

Giaham.  Hinkley  &  Co 1,000 

W.  L.  Wadleigb 500     11500 

Sept.  22.— By  the  ^/^'/jg-Zo^Galveston  : 
Continental  &  Mexican  Co .     .  26,000 

AFRICANS. 

POUNDS. 

Au(;.  20.— By  the  d^fo^-jeita.  Liverpool : 

Poel  tS:  Arnold         22,500 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co         2,500    25.000 

Ai:g.  22, -By  the  Ca»w/aMia=*Liverpool : 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 55,ooo 

Aug.  24. -By  the  />'a/aj'/a=Haniburg: 

Poel  &  Arnold 35.000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co  ..  25.000    60000 

Aug.  25. — By  the  Awcrt«/rt=Liverpool : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co. 22,500 

Henry  A.  Gould  Co        3.000 

Robinson  &  Stiles.. 2,000    27,500 

Aug.  27.— By  the  /^V«/flMrf=Antwerp  : 

Western  Electric  Co  15.000 

Aug.  27.— By  the  Or^/i'c- Liverpool : 

PoeiA  Arnold  30.000 

A.  W.Brunn&Co 5500     35  500 

.Aug.  28.-  By  the  A//jrfflw=RoUerdam  : 

Poel  &  A  mold 1 1 ,500 

Rubber  Trading  Co 7.000 

James  E.  Odell ....       i»ooo    19.500 
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Ab'RlVANS—ConHnued. 

Aug.  30.  — By  the  A/rt/<r.>/iC=  Liverpool : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 20.000 

Rubber  TradiiiK  Co 10.000 

Raw  Products  Co 7.000 

James   K.  Odell  .. -'.5o-> 

Kobinson  S:  Siiles 2,500    42,000 

Ave.  31.— By  the  Ai^/Zt/a- Hamburg  : 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co I.S.ooo 

tieofRc  A.  Alden  &  Co 15.000    60.000 

Ski'T,  I,— By  tbe  //Krfjo«=HavTe  : 
A.  r.  Morse  &  Co     1 1  000 

Skpt.  4— By  the  />7«<c/i<?/'=  Hamburg; 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 4500 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 2.5«>      7.ooo 

Siirr.  4.—  By  the  .2VWrtm/=  Antwerp  : 
Rubber  Trading  Co 3.300 

SiJT.  4. -By  the  CW//t=Livcrpool  : 
Rubber  Trading  Co 7,000 

Si:pt.  5. --By  the  C(iroK/a=Liverpool  : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 45.000 

(;eneral  Rubber  Co 45.000 

Livcscv  ;t  Co 7.o«> 

Henry  A.  Gould  Co 5"0o  102,000 

Si-;['T.  7.— By  the  /*?r/or/«=r  Hamburg  : 

George  A.  Alden  ^  Co ■     30,000 

Poel  «  Arnold     .  .   ..- 7,000 

General  Kuhhcr  Co .      i5-.Soo 

Rubber  Tradi?ig  Co 20.000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 3. .^00    74,i>oo 

Skpt  10.  — By  the  -SV.  /'a   /=^ London  : 

Poel  &  Arnold 1 1  000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co ..       5.000    16,000 

Sept.  k.— By  the  A»'ot»/./a«(/=  Antwerp  : 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 9.000 

Rubber  Trading  Co ...       3  000    1 2.000 

Skpt.  12.— By  the  ,^ov/c=:Liveri>ool  : 

Poel  &  Arnold  .                22,500 

George  A.  Atden  &  Co 17000 

""'                    8,000 

7  000 

. . 2 ,000 


Raw  Products  Co. 
Rubber  Trading  Co 
A.  T.  Morse  Sc  Co  . 

Si-:pr.  13.-  By  the  ./4iM^r/Vfl  =  Antwerp : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co .    ...     89000 

16,000 

50,000 

7,000 


56.5f>o 


A.  T.  Morse  &  Co... 
Poel  &  Arnold 
Robinson  &  Stiles 

Skpt.  13. — By  the  IVa /tier 5 rtr— Hamburg: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 45.000 

Poel  &  Arnold 30,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 3.000     78,000 

Skpi.  17.  -By  the  /i7»«r/a  =  LiverpooI : 

Rubber  Trading  Co 7,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 6,500     13,500 

SEPr.  I'.— By  the  Toitraitie=HavTe: 

A-  T.  Morse  &.  Co 9.000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 4.500     13,500 

Sf.pt,  17.— By  the  Ov^»/c— Uverpool: 
General  Rubber  Co 45.000 


A  FRICA  NS~-  Continued. 


A.  W.  Brunn  &  Co 

Livesey  iS:  Co , 

Earle  Brothers  ... 


16,000 
1 1 .500 

3.500      7'., 


SfciiT.  18.  — By  the  Ka(/<fr/<iMrf=Antwci  p  : 

Raw  Products  Co 2,500 

New  York  Commercial  Co 2500 

Skpt.  19.  — By  the  //(i/«*M/y=  Hamburg : 

Poel  &  Arnold 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 

General  Rubber  Co 


25,000 
13.500 

S.ooo 


46,500 


4-500 

POUNDS. 
25,00c 


Skpi.  20      By  the //d/^/t-=  Liverpool : 

Robinson  &  Stiles   ..  4500 

Rubber  Trading  Co  ....   4.500 

Karle  Hrotht-rs. 3.5'*o 

Livesey  &  Co  ..     .  1.000 

Sei'T  20.     By  the  Oi*-w(:w:rt  =  Liverpool : 
George  A.  Aldeti  &  Co 

EAST     INDIAN. 

Auci.  27.—  By  the  Miiiiiftonka=  London  : 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 

Skpt.  4.-  By  the  CeUic=  Liverpool  : 
A.  T.  Morse  &  Co..  , 9.000 

Skpt.  10.—  By  the  Mitinrixl>olis~\^owAo\\ : 

Robinson  &  Stilts 7.0^ 

George  A.  .Mjen  &  Co 1.500      8.500 

Skpt.  12.— By  the  U'artfnfeh^CoXomhox 
A.  T.  Morse  &  Co. 6,000 

Skpt.  it.— By  the  Anglo  .^«.r.  M=;Singapore  : 

Joseph  Cantor. 15.000 

A.  'T   Morse  &  Co  .      g.ooo 

A.  W.  Brunn  &  Co 10  000    34.000 

Sept.  12.     By  the  /M(/#a.sa7K/ia^Singaporc: 

Heabler  &  Co 22,500 

Poel  &  Arnold         11,000 

A.  T.  Murse  id  Co 22,500 

A.  W.  Brunn  &  Co 30,000 

Josepli  Cantor 15,000 

F.  R.  MuIlerVQ  Co .         17.000 

George  A  Alden  &  Co      .  5.000    123,000 

Skpt.  17.-  By  the  ^l//«H^/irt/(a=London  ; 

Robinson  &  Stiles 8,000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 3.500 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 3.500    15.000 

gutta-jelutong. 

Sept.  ii.  — Bv  the  Anglo  ^S'rt.i-t^«=;Singapore  ; 

Will  am  Tappenbach 425000 

F'oel  «I  Arnold 150,000 

Edward  Bonstead  &  Co 175.000 

H.  Rouli  &  Co   _ 75.000 

D.  A.  Shaw  &  Co. 55, 000 

Interior  I'orts 125,000    1,005,000 

Skpt.  12  -  By  the  Indrasamha  sSingapore: 

Heabler  &  Co 350,000 

Poel  *  Arnold  140,000 

A.  W.  Brunn  &  Co 110,000 

Willinm    Tappenbach   ..    1 10  000 

Robinson  iS:  Stiles 125,000 

George  \.  Alden  &  Co. .    150  000 

F.  R.  Muller  &  Co        ,.  15.000    1,000,000 


GUTTA-PERCHA  AND   BALATA. 

P<nJNDS. 

Aut..  25.     By  the  Savoie^Wawe: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 4.500 

Sept.  12.— By  the  /w(/»rtArtw/(a=Singapore  : 
Robert  Soltau  Co 7  (xx) 

Shpt.  19  —By  the  JIambuig-  Hamburg  : 
Robert  Soltau  Co 22500 

BALATA. 

Aug.  ai  — Bv  the  A'orawc=Demerara  : 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 6,000 

Sept.  10.  -  By  the  AfitiHfa/>olii^\, undoii : 
Henry  A.Gould  Co 4.500 

Skpt.  13.— By  the  /*ari/«(i=Demerara: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 10,000 

Frame  M:  Co     10,000     20,000 


CUSTOM  HOUSE  STATISTICS. 

PORT    OF    NEW    YORK — AUGUST. 

Imparls :                                          Pounds.  Value. 

India-rubber 3,605,844  $2,660,749 

Gutta-percha ,        75.057  22.3."i8 

Gutta  jelutong  (Ponlianak) 1.1991463  47.923 

Total 4,880,364  $2  731  030 

Expo  *  is  : 

India-rubber 101,305  $     87,986 

Reclaimed  rubber 122,427  22236 

Rubber  Scrap  Imported i,439.59S    $    115,640 

Rubber  Scrap  Exported 4,735  1.369 


BOSTON  ARRIVALS. 

POUNDS. 

July  5. — By  the  A>««(?^Ci:=  Singapore  : 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.— Ceylon  800 

July  9.— By  the  i1/7c/f;^aw— Liverpool ; 
Poel  &  Arnold  — African 10.276 

July  10.  -  By  the  /i'oAcw/aM  =  Liverpool : 
William  Wright  &  Co.-  Central 30.677 

Jui-Y  14.  -By  the  .S>/i'a«/a=LiverpooI : 
A.  T.  Morse  &  Co.— Almedina  gum  ...  5,078 

July  17. — By  the  Ca^/arf/aM- Liverpool ; 
William  Wright  &  Co.— Central 3«,478 

July  19.- By  the  /r//rf*'w/V/j=Calcutta  : 
George  A  Alden  &  Co.— East  Indian. .  2  673 

July  23.-  By  the  Sachem=\Ji\cTpoo\ : 
Poel  &  Arnold. — African 1,231 

July  30.— By  the  .S^a^rt/wor^r^^Liverpool : 
Poel  &  Arnold— African 15,624 

Total 104,837 

[Value   J64,340.] 


OFFICIAL  STATISTICS  OF  CRUDE  INDIA-RUBBER  (in  Pounds) 


UNITED    STATES. 

GREAT    BRITAIN. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS 

EXPORTS 

NET  IMPORTS. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

July,  igo6  

January -J  line 

4  675. 71S 
33,531,440 

296,030 
1,783,648 

4,379.688 
31,747.792 

4,581.360 
34,477,744 

2  793,616 
18,736,480 

1,787  744 
15,741,264 

January -June 

Seven  months,  igo6 

Seven  months,  1905 

Seven  months,  1904 

Seven  nioiitlis,  igo6 

Seven  months,  11J05 

Seven  mouths,  1904 

38,207,158 
42,382.481 
37.(iSg  032 

2,079,678 
1,834.536 
1,979,724 

36,127.480 

40  547,945 
35,709, 3"S 

39,059,104 
37,519.776 
34,992,048 

21,530,096 
20  445,720 
19,453.286 

17,529,008 
17,074,056 
15,538  762 

GERMANY. 


July,  igo6  .  .. . 
January-June  , 


Seven  months.  1906. 
Seven  months,  1905. 
Seven  months,  1904. 


2,595,780 
20,410,720 


23,006,500 
26,284,060 
20,281,680 


1,102,640 
5,409,140 


6,511,780 
8,455,700 
5,848,700 


NET  IMPORTS 


1,493.140 
15,001,580 

16,494.720 
17,828,360 
14,972,980 


FRANCE.* 


July,  igo6  . . . . 
January-June 


Seven  months.  igo6  . 
Seven  months,  1905.. 
Seven  months,  1904.. 


1,944,800 

'7,757,740 


19,702,540 
16,462,820 
12,802,680 


EXPORTS 


1,717,540 
8,511,800 


lo,22g  340 
9,477,820 
7,388,260 


NET  IMPORTS. 


227,260 

g,245,g40 


g  473,200 
6,g85,ooo 
5,414.420 


Note.— Geiman  statistics  before  Jan.  i,  nio6,  include  Gutta  pcrcha,  Balata,  old  (waste)  rubber.      British  figures  include  old  rubber.     French,  Austrian, 
and  Italian  ligures  include  Gutta-percha.     The  exports  from  the  United  States  embrace  the  supplies  for  Canadian  consumption. 

*  General  Commerce.  t  Special  Commerce. 


The  BEST  BUCKLES  for  ARCTICS 

ARE  HADE  BY 

THE    WELD    MFQ.    CO., 

41  Lincoln  Street,     •      •      Boston. 


ff 


If 


RAIN  COATS 


Must  have  tlii>    Circalar 
Trade  Mark  itamptd  in 


C.nur*""'^.^ 


lJTm-PEB«^ 


l«l 
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GORHAM     RUBBER     CO.    OAKLAND    CAL. 

FOURTH    8c   WASHrNGTON    STS. 

GORHAM    RUBBER    CO.  LOS     ANGELES    CAL. 

eie    SOUTH     BROADV^/^Y 


r^^gfc^c^r:.ja^-:..:-^^-K?v? 


■'■'■'-•--  i.. 
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DENVER    RUBBER  CO.       DENVER   COLO. 

COR    IGTM    fi,    WELTOr^     STS. 
GORHAM    RUBBER  CO.   SEATTLE    WASH. 
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NEW   YORK    OFFICE 
ROTHSCHILD  BLDC 43  LEONARD  ST, 
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LAMPBLACKS  especially  for  RUBBER  MANUFACTUER. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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MARK   OF  QUALITY 


Established  1854. 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  EXPORT  BUSINESS. 


CORRESPONDENCE  AND  INQUIRIES  SOLICITED. 


THE  CANADIAN  RUBBER  CO.  OF  MONTREAL 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


LIMITED 


ALL  KINDS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  GENERAL  RUBBER  GOODS, 


AND    SOLE    MAKERS    OF    THE 


Celebrated   ''CANADIAN"    Rubbers. 


We  are  always  open  to  correspond  with 
experienced  Rubber  men,  both  for 
Factory  and  Executive  Work, 


Factory  and  Executive  Offices! 
MONTREAL,  P.  Q. 


Inventions  kindred  to  the  Trade  and  ideas 
for  development,  invited.  Our  De- 
velopment Department  gives  these 
matters  special  attention. 


Canadian  Sales  Branches:  HALIFAX,  N.  S.,  MONTREAL,  Que.,  TORONTO,  Ont.,  WINNIPEG,  Man.,REGINA,  SASK., 

CALGARY,  Alta.,   VANCOUVER,  B.  C,  VICTORIA,  B.C. 


D.  LORRE  HcGIBBOn.  HARRISOn  C.  FROST. 

Vlce-Pres.  tk  Manafing  Director.       2nd  Vice-President. 


M.  C.  MULLARKY, 

Manager  Footwear  Dept. 


R.  J.  YODNGE, 
Sales  Manager. 


FLEETWOOD  H.  WARD, 
Sect.-Treas. 


B.  LOEWENTHAL  t^  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK,  136  Liberty  St.     BUY  AND  SELL 
CHICAGO,  162  5th  Avenue.  "N  any  grade 


Cable  AJJress  ••  Gyblowtll "  Ntw  Y«rk.         IMa't  Codt  Uwd. 


IN  ANY  QRADE 
IN  ANY  QUANTITY. 


SCRAP  RUBBER 


Where  GOOD  Rubber 
is  PLENTIFUL 

and  CHEAP 

I  ■"  VERY  user  of  Rubber  appreciates  the  high  cost  of  the  raw  material. 

■^^  All  authorities  agree  that  a  high  price  level  must  exist  for  years  to 
come.  The  demand  for  Rubber  increases  every  day,  and  many  sources 
of  supply  are  becoming  exhausted.  The  opening  of  a  fresh  source,  with 
millions  of  untapped  trees,  makes  possible  a  relatively  low  first 
cost,  and  the  product  will  sell  at  the  highest  market  price.  There  is 
money  in  such  a  proposition.  I®^  Write  for  details  of  OUT  plan 
for  investing  capital  in  rubber  gathering. 

J^       J&       J^ 

Peru-Para  Rubber  Co., 

lO^l  Unity  building,  Chicago. 


ELECTRIC  HOSE  &  RUBBER  CO., 

WILMINGTON,   DELAWARE. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Hose  for   all   purposes  by  a  new  and  improved 

process — made  in  any  continuous  length. 

Vulcanized  under  pressure. 

Cannot  possibly  unwrap  or  separate  between  plies. 

Great  strength  and  durability. 

Ifention  Vm  liiAia.  Rubber  World  when  you  wriU. 

i=i:es:e3il.z-iI  dz  co., 

MILAN,  (Italy). 

General  India  Rubber,  Guttapercha 
and  Asbestos  Manufacturers. 

ELECTRIC  WIRES  AND  CABLES. 
,  Works  In  MILAN SPEZIA  &  VILLANUEVA  Y  QELTRU.  (Spain). 

Export :  Agencies  in  all  leading  Countries. 

GRAND  PRIX,  PARIS,  1900. 

Grand  Prize  and  2  Qold  Medals,  St.  Louis,  190.4. 

Mention  The  India  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 


H.  W.  JONES, 

126  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City. 

BOILER   SPECIALIST. 

Spocial    Anti-lncrustators    for    Rubber    Mills. 
NO    CHARGE    FOR    CONSULTATION. 


P.   C.   SMITH, 
ENGRAVER  FOR  THE  RUBBER  TRADE. 

Lettering,    Embossing,    Die    Sinking,    Calender    Rolls, 
and  Steel  Stamps. 

WRITE  nE  FOR  QUOTATIONS  AND  DESIGNS. 

42  CHAUNCY  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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'T^HERE  is  very  much  interest  just  now  in  the  Far 
-L  I-'ast,  particularly  in  Ceylon,  over  the  experiments 
of  Mr.  Kehvay  Banilier  in  compounding  rubber  latex. 
Not  a  few  predict  a  revolution  in  rubber  manufacture 
and  its  removal  from  the  temperate  zone,  where  it  now  is 
carried  on,  to  the  tropical  or  sub  tropical  countries,  where 
rubber  is  i)roduced. 

It  is  not  the  writer's  wish  to  appear  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  underrate  Mr.  Bamber's  ability  nor  to  ignore 
the  excellent  work  that  he  has  done  in  connection  with 
cultivated  rubber.  He  is  an  intelligent,  scholarly,  inves- 
tigator, but  he  does  not  understand  the  rubber  manufac- 
ture. If  the  reports  of  the  general  .scope  of  his  processes 
are  to  be  believed,  he  takes  Para  milk,  adds  to  it  a  pro- 
portion of  sulphur,  and,  if  the  goods  are  to  be  other  than 
"pure  gum",  adds  also  litharge,  whiting,  lampblack, 
barytes,  zinc  oxide,  or  whatever  of  the  many  metallic 
oxides  or  earthy  materials  are  called  for  to  produce  cer- 
tain finished  goods.  This  dough  he  plans  to  ship  to  the 
rubber  manufacturer  ready  for  the  warmer  and  the  cal- 
ender or  the  churn  and  the  spreader. 

The  advantage  claimed  is  that  washing,  drying,  break- 
ing down,  and  mixing  are  accomplished  far  more  easily 
and  cheaply  than  by  the  present  practice,  and  therein  is 
a  saving  in  dollars  and  cents.  Just  what  this  saving 
amounts  to  per  pound  is  not  stated,  but  it  cannot  be 
much.  As  he  is  working  on  Ceylon  rubber  milk,  it  is 
only  fair  that  the  basis  of  compari.son  should  be  Ceylon 
rubber.  As  it  comes  to  the  market  to-day,  clean  and 
almost  dry,  a  very  short  time  in  the  dryer — a  few  hours — 
makes  it  ready  for  the  mixer.  It  is  soft  in  texture  at 
best  and  needs  little  breaking  down  before  the  com- 
pounds are  added'.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  doubtful  if 
tile  cost  of  handling  up  to  the  calender  or  spreader  is  yi 
of  a  cent  a  pound. 

Now  against  this  must  be  put  the  cost  of  freight  for 
the  compounds  to  Ceylon,  and  the  same  cost  back  to  the 
consuming  countries,  plus  Mr.  Bamber's  cost  of  mixing. 
If  litharge,  whiting,  and  all  the  rest  of  their  kin  were 
found  wild  in  the  island,  or  were  at  present  in  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  cultivation,  it  would  be  a  bit  better,  but 
only  one  compounding  ingredient  is  at  present  indige- 
nous to  Ceylon  and  that  is  graphite,  which  certainly  can- 
not be  added  to  tire  stocks  for  example.  Further  than 
this,  how  is  any  one  going  to  compound  for  factories 
that  have  their  own  formulas,  and  that  do  not  and  can- 
not explain  them  understandingly  to  a  scientist  thous- 
ands of  miles  away  ?  The  rubber  manufacturers  would 
never  dare  to  put  stock  of  another  man's  compounding 
into  their  goods,  unless  at  a  vastly  decreased  first  cost, 
and  then  only  after  careful  test  and  analysis  of  each  lot. 

Suppose  a  few  tons  of  Bamber's  red  antimony  stock 
for  high  grade  valves  was  started  from  Ceylon,  in  the 
hold  of  a  steamer  that  traversed  the  Indian  ocean  and 
the  Red  sea — not  to  .speak  of  the  Mediterranean  in  sum- 
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mer?  Wouldn't  that  stock  be  pretty  well  vulcanized 
before  it  reached  the  nearest  rubber  factory  ? 

Suppose  further,  that  Mr.  Bamber  cabled  President 
Dale  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.  (of  course 
in  code)  :  "  Have  just  mixed  ten  tons  Rainbow  packing 
stock,  formula  40  per  cent.  Ceylon  milk,  60  per  cent. 
Rainbow,  2  cents  a  pound,  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  Will  you 
purchase?"     Wouldn't  the  price  be  too  high? 

There  is  much  more  that  might  be  said  about  the  pro- 
cess, but  nothing  with  the  light  that  we  have  at  pre.sent 
upon  it  that  leads  to  a  belief  in  its  commercial  value.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  interesting,  and  the  work  that  Mr. 
Bamber  has  put  upon  it  of  distinct  scientific  value,  :uid 
for  it  he  should  be  congratulated. 


CEYLON'S  RUBBER  SHOW. 


THE  GOODS  MADE  OF  RUBBER. 


EVERY  now  and  then  a  request  comes  to  hand  for  a 
general  catalogue  of  goods  made  of  rubber — some- 
tliing  which  will  embrace  all  manufactured  articles  into 
which  rubber  enters.  Such  a  book  no  doubt  would  be 
very  interesting  to  look  through,  but  its  practical  value 
would  not  be  such  as  to  tempt  a  business  man  to  incur 
the  expense  of  getting  it  out.  Besides,  no  matter  how 
complete  the  list  might  be  in  manuscript,  it  would  not  be 
complete  by  the  time  the  printers  were  done  with  it,  so 
rapidly  do  new  applications  of  rubber  come  to  light.  To 
be  of  practical  value,  catalogues  of  goods  must  relate  to 
the  output  of  a  single  factory,  or  the  stocks  of  a  single 
dealer,  or  at  least  to  the  articles  belonging  to  a  certain 
line  of  trade. 

A  complete  list  of  rubber  goods  would  include  pencil 
tips,  deep  sea  cables,  balloons,  golf  balls,  garden  hose, 
beer  stoppers,  hospital  sheeting,  automobile  tires,  wagon 
springs,  combs,  telephone  receivers,  and  thousands  of 
other  things  equally  different  one  from  another.  And  it 
must  be  considered  that  a  very  large  use  of  rubber  is  in 
articles  in  which  it  plays  a  subsidiary  part.  Even  a  rub- 
ber tire  is  of  no  use  without  the  wheeled  vehicle  upon 
which  to  apply  it.  The  hose  used  on  railway  trains  is 
only  a  part  of  the  air  brake  system.  And  the  millions  of 
pounds  of  rubber  packings  made  every  year  are  valueless 
except  in  connection  with  steam  engines  and  pumps,  and 
when  in  use  the  packing  is  out  of  sight,  where  its  exist- 
ence would  not  be  suspected  by  the  uninformed. 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  not  easy  always  to  tell  what  are 
and  what  are  not  "rubber  goods,"  even  assuming  that 
good  rubber  is  used.  Men's  suspenders  would  hardly  fig- 
ure as  rubljer  goods,  although  every  pair  worth  having 
contains  a  certain  amount  of  rubber.  No  one  a.sks  for  a 
catalogue  of  all  the  goods  made  of  iron,  or  into  which 
iron  enters.  There  is  no  list  of  paper  goods.  And  for 
the  above  and  many  other  reasons,  it  is  not  probable  that 
we  shall  soon  see  a  complete  catalogue  of  rubber  goods. 
It  would  be  easier,  no  doubt,  to  compile  a  list  of  manu- 
factured articles  in  which  some  application  of  rubber  is 
not  involved. 


OUR  congratulations  to  the  first  proposer  of  the  Cey- 
lon Rubber  Exhibition  !  And  to  everybody  who 
worked  in  its  development,  upon  the  successful  outcome. 
Congratulations  to  Dr.  Willis,  of  the  botanic  gardens, 
and  his  colleagues  ;  to  the  enlightened  government  of 
the  colony,  for  its  part  in  the  work  ;  and  to  the  rubber 
planters,  not  only  of  Ceylon,  but  of  the  neighboring 
States  concerned  with  rubber. 

One  result  of  the  exhibition  will  be  to  promote  interest 
among  planters  in  scientific  plantation  methods,  to  the 
end  that  better  returns  and  larger  profits  will  be  gained. 
It  will  lead  to  a  wider  interchange  among  the  planters  of 
experiences  and  views,  so  that  all  may  share  in  the  com- 
mon fund  of  knowledge  of  rubber  culture.  We  take  it 
that  man}'  rubber  manufacturers  will  now  feel  a  deeper 
interest  in  plantation  rubber,  which  will  tend  both  to 
their  interest  and  that  of  the  planters. 

One  more  point  is  that  the  holding  of  the  Ceylon  exhi- 
bition will  fix  a  higher  estimation  in  public  opinion  upon 
rubber  planting,  and  lead  to  the  more  intelligent  consider- 
ation of  the  subject  by  investors.  It  is  de.siral)le  not  only 
that  those  with  capital  to  invest  shall  learn  of  desirable 
channels,  but  that  they  shall  be  guarded  against  mis- 
takes, and  the  event  at  Peradeni\'a  should  have  the  effect 
of  bringing  to  a  head,  as  it  were,  information  on  many 
points  connected  with  rubber,  and  be  the  means  of  dis- 
pelling the  popular  ignorance  that  has  prevailed  hitherto. 

Finally,  news  of  the  rubber  show  must  in  time  reach 
the  powers  that  be  in  the  Amazon  valley,  and  teach  them 
that  the  world  is  not  bound  for  all  time  to  depend  upon 
Para  for  its  rubber.  Then  the  Brazilian  tax  collectors 
might  become  less  rapacious,  and  the  local  governments 
undertake  to  do  something  for  the  benefit  of  the  rubber 
traffic,  thereby  helping  themselves,  besides  promoting 
the  consumption  of  rubber. 


SECOND  HAND  MACHINERY. 


IN  business,  as  in  other  departments  of  life,  "straws 
show  which  way  the  wind  blows,"  which  remark  we 
are  moved  to  make  by  the  suggestion  which  reaches  us 
that  the  condition  of  the  second  hand  machinery  trade 
may  be  taken  as  indicating  the  prosperous  condition  of 
the  rubber  industry.  Not  that  anybody  has  suspected  a 
lack  of  prosperity  in  the  rubber  bu.sine.ss  ;  there  have 
been  no  important  failures  for  a  long  time  ;  new  factories 
are  going  up  and  old  ones  being  enlarged  ;  and  the  fact 
that  more  rubber  is  being  used  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge.  Still,  it  is  pleasant,  now  and  then,  to  dwell 
upon  the  prosperous  condition  of  one's  business,  and  this 
is  why  we  stop  to  think  over  our  correspondent's  sugges- 
tion regarding  second  hand  machinery. 

The  point  is  made  that  the  demand  for  such  machinery 
is,  so  to  speak,  crowding  the  supply  ;  there  are  more  buy- 
ers than  sellers.     There  are  people  who  want  machines 
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at  once,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  foundry  to  fill  au  order, 
and  they  look  about  to  see  if  there  isn't  something  in  the 
second  hand  line  that  will  answer.  Or  a  beginner,  in  a 
small  way,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  buys  machinery  that 
has  been  used  once,  instead  of  drawing  more  heavily 
upon  his  capital  for  new  outfit.  And  why  not  ?  We 
have  an  idea  that  at  the  beginning  of  more  than  one 
very  important  rubber  factory  in  this  country — and  most 
of  them  began  on  a  small  scale — use  was  made  of  second 
hand  machinery. 

The  fact  that  in  the  expansion  of  a  rubber  works  a 
mill  or  machine  is  discarded  for  a  larger  one  or  a  differ- 
ent pattern  doesn't  imply  that  the  thing  is  worn  out. 
Otherwise,  the  second  hand  dealers  wouldn't  be  eager  to 
pay  cash  for  it,  to  sell  again.  If  it  be  true,  then,  that 
second  hand  rubber  machinery  is  growing  scarcer,  we  are 
quite  ready  to  regard  it  as  indication  of  activit)'  and  pros- 
perity in  the  industry. 


A  FRENCH  SUGGESTION. 


NUMEROUS  industrial  papers  in  France,  as  for  ex- 
ample one  entitled  L' Illustration,  are  more  or  less 
hysterical  about  the  rate  at  which  crude  rubber  is  being 
consumed.  Indeed  the  journal  named  says  that  this  year 
the  consumption  has  far  exceeded  the  production.  Just 
how  that  could  be  accomplished  doesn't  appear,  hut  it 
makes  good  reading  just  the  same. 

The  author  of  the  special  rubber  article  referred  to, 
M.  Coustet,  believes  that  he  has  found  three  solutions 
for  the  rapidly  approaching  rubber  famine.  One  is  the 
utilization  of  mineral  rubber,  another  is  by  treating  lin- 
seed oil  with  azotic  acid  and  forming  a  rubber  substitute, 
and  the  third  is  by  producing  a  substitute  by  treating 
tar  or  oil  of  turpentine  with  sulphuric  acid.  Were  these 
suggestions  new  to  the  world  of  rubber  they  would  be 
very  valuable,  but  the  learned  author  should  know  that 
mineral  rubber  is  already  largel)'  used,  not  as  a  substi- 
tute for  rubber,  but  as  an  assistant,  and  that  its  most  en- 
thusiastic friends  only  claim  that  it  helps  in  certain  com- 
pounds. The  same  is  true  of  the  long  line  of  oil  and 
other  sul)Stitutes,  which  are  useful  to  be  sure,  but  which 
cannot  in  any  way  take  the  place  of  crude  rubber. 

The  gentleman  should  have  suggested  the  only  feas- 
ible solution,  which  is  the  opening  of  new  wild  rubber 
fields  and  the  planting  of  greater  acreages  of  rubber  pro- 
ducing trees  that  have  been  proved  susceptible  of  culti- 
vation. 


Thr  I'EAR  EXPRivSSED  that  the  new  English  invention  for 
making  an  artificial  rubber  from  grain  will  work  hardship 
on  the  poor,  through  the  conversion  of  their  food  into  the 
rich  man's  automobile  tires,  may,  after  all,  prove  unfounded. 
It  would  appear  equally  practicable  to  turn  the  rich  man's 
tires  into  the  poor  man's  breakfast  cereal  whenever  the 
general  food  supply  becomes  inconveniently  short.  By  the 
way,  in  the  way  of  rubber  produced  from  grain,  everybody 
has  read  about  the  corn  rubber  that  the  newspapers  claim 


tires  are  made  of.  The  English  inventor  might  go  further. 
Whj'  not  make  red  rubber  from  beets,  jellow  rubber  from 
mustard,  green  rubber  from  spinach,  extra  strong  rubber 
from  onions,  and  so  on  ?  In  fact,  why  not  utilize  all  the 
vegetables  ? 

Wiiv  DOES  THE  British  ruiibkr  trade  continue  to  com- 
plain about  dullness  in  the  waterproofing  trade ?  Suppose 
the  demand  for  mackintoshes  and  other  garments  in  this 
class  as  formerly  sold  should  fall  ofif.  Cannot  the  manufac- 
turers adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions?  Autoniobiling 
is  on  the  increase  in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  elsewhere; 
probably  that  country  to-day  ranks  second  in  respect  of  the 
number  of  motor  cars  used.  Meanwhile  the  weather  condi- 
tions in  Britain  have  not  changed,  and  the  motorist  needs  a 
waterproof  coat  in  nasty  weather  quite  as  much  as  anybody 
else  ever  did.  ELsewhere  the  rubber  trade  appears  to  be 
doing  a  good  business  in  automobile  coats.  Why  is  not  the 
same  true  in  England  ' 

Some  oi'  THE  TiRic  Ki;i'AiR  siioi's  which  have  grown  up  of 
late  in  the  larger  centers  of  automobiling  are  on  a  larger 
scale  than  many  earlj'  rubber  factories  that  were  regarded 
as  very  respectable  establishments.  It  is  natural  that  the 
business  of  repairing  rubber  goods  should  first  have  been 
developed  in  connection  with  articles  so  costly  as  motor  tires, 
but  now  that  such  shops  have  brcome  fi.xed  institutions, 
why  should  not  the  repair  stations  take  on  the  mending  of 
rubber  goods  generally — rubber  boots,  hot  water  bottles, 
mechanical  goods,  and  so  on  ? 


The  IIACHINE  M.\UE  RtJBBKK  MIDI  lias  not  yet  revolution- 
ized the  trade,  but  it  is  making  progress.  It  continues  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  inventors,  and  rubber  shoes  are  act- 
ually being  turned  out  on  a  commercial  scale  by  the  use  of 
niachiner}-.  Progress  in  this  direction  certainly  has  been 
as  rapid  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  substitution  of  machine 
work  for  t3'pesetting  by  hand,  and  yet  within  a  score  of 
years  the  typesetting  machines  have  come  into  universal 
use. 


Prices  realized  for  plantation  rubber  at  the  London 
auctions  have  not  been  so  well  maintained  as  on  native  ParS 
rubber.  For  example,  the  highest  price  realized  for  planta- 
tion rubber  during  a  recent  month  was  18  cents  per  pound 
less  than  was  paid  at  the  same  date  last  year,  while  the 
highest  price  for  native  Pari  was  only  10  cents  less  than  in 
September,  1905.  This  showing  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
predictions  made  in  TliK  Indi.v  Ruhher  World  when  the 
Cejlon  plantation  product  first  appeared  in  the  market. 
The  price  difference  between  plantation  and  other  rubber 
has  undoubtedly  been  a  trifle  higher  than  was  justified  by 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  former,  and  present  figures  per- 
haps more  accurately  gage  its  appreciation  bj'  manufactur- 
ers than  did  the  prices  realized  at  the  earlier  sales. 


The  impression  is  widespread  in  the  trade  that  rub- 
ber scrap  is  too  high  There  are  those  who  believe  that 
shoes,  for  instance,  should  be  had  at  4  or  5  cents,  instead  of 
in  the  neighborhood  of  10  cents.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
no  indication  that  such  a  decline  is  near  at  hand.  The  situ- 
ation affords  an  opportunity  for  introducing  such  new  gums 
as  Guaj-ule  rubber,  which  manufacturers  will  hardl3-  fail  to 
take  advantage  of. 
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AMERICANS  IN  CONGO  RUBBER. 


THE  management  of  the  Continental  Rubber  Co.  (New- 
York)  have  been  reticent  about  giving  any  informa- 
tion regarding  negotiations  currentU-  reported  for  some 
weeks  past  to  have  been  pending  between  American  inter- 
ests affiliated  with  that  company,  and  the  government  of 
the  Congo  Free  State,  for  the  admission  of  the  Americans 
to  a  share  in  the  Congo  rubber  trade.  The  following  state- 
ment, which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald  of  October 
20,  1906,  is  believed  to  have  been  derived  from  a  well  in- 
formed source  : 

News  received  by  cable  from  London  yesterday  announced  the 
sailing  of  Tlionies  F.  Ryan  by  the  Celtic,  of  the  White  Star  line, 
and  a  successful  terniiuatiou  of  an  important  trade  agreement 
with  the  king  of  Belgium  concerning  the  Congo.  This  agreement 
has  been  under  negotiation  for  two  months,  and  several  distorted 
stories  about  il  have  been  printed  in  this  country. 

Little  is  known  in  America,  except  among  Mr.  Ryan's  intimate 
associates,  as  to  the  nature  of  these  negotiations,  and  these  men 
have  persistently  refused  to  discuss  the  subject.  One  of  them  yes- 
terday admitted,  however,  that  Mr.  Rj'an  had  obtained  a  firm  foot- 
hold in  the  Congo  Free  State  for  American  enterprise,  and  on 
broader  lines  than  had  been  suggested  in  any  of  the  brief  cable 
despatches  announcing  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  in  lirus- 
sels.  The  agreement,  he  let  it  be  understood,  secured,  among 
other  things,  to  Americans  the  exclusive  right  to  gather  riiljlier 
over  a  vast  and  easily  accessible  forest  area. 

This  tract  conceded  to  Mr.  Ryan  and  his  associates  is  to  be  im- 
mediately developed  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted  in  any  field. 
It  was  said  yesterdaj^  that  the  Continental  Rubber  Co.,  of  which 
Mr.  Ryan  is  a  director,  has  no  corporate  connection  of  any  kind 
with  what  is  known  as  the  Rubber  Trust,  beyond  that  the  trust,  in 
common  with  other  great  users  of  crude  rubber,  purchases  mate- 
rial from  il.  The  concession  assures  to  the  inliabitants  of  wide 
and  easily  accessible  areas  light  and  profitable  employment  under 
humane  American  administration. 

There  is  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ryan's  associates  to 
give  any  definite  information  as  to  the  concessions  he  has  obtained 
pending  his  arrival  in  this  country  within  ten  days. 

The  American  Congo  Co.  filed  articles  of  incorporation  on 
October  22,  1906,  under  the  laws  of  New  York  state,  with  a 
capitalization  of  $510,000.  The  incorporators  were  S.  Davis, 
A.  F.  Gerbe,  and  W.  II.  Thompson.  At  the  offices  of  the 
Continental  Rubber  Co.  no  statement  was  forthcoming  in 
relation  to  the  new  compan}-,  which  is  regarded  by  many  in 
the  trade  as  having  been  planned  to  cover  the  operations  of 
the  American  interest  in  tlie  Congo  rubber  region. 


ACRE  DISTRICT  RUBBER  AFFAIRS. 


ONE  of  the  leading  rubber  traders  from  the  Acre  district 
was  chatting  recently  with  the  Editor  of  The  India 
Rl'BisER  World,  and  said  ;  "It  probably  is  not  appreciated 
that  the  rubber  gatherers  and  handlers  in  our  part  of  South 
America  are  waking  up  more  rapidly  to  the  need  for  im- 
proved methods  and  definite  knowledge  of  our  business  than 
are  any  other  gatherers  of  wild  rubber  in  thew-orld.  We  have 
in  the  past  suffered  so  from  the  fluctuations  of  Brazilian  ex- 
change that  the  original  owners  of  rubber  concessions  have 
practically  passed  out  of  being,  the  present  owners  being 
the  active,  energetic  creditors  who  are  the  pioneers  and  en- 
gineers of  our  country.  They  have  long  had  their  eyes  on 
the  Far  East,  and  are  already  experimenting  with  coagula- 


ting machines  and  methods  that  shall  do  away  with  the 
present  wasteful  and  slow  smoking  process.  It  is  not  gener- 
ally known,  but  it  is  through  the  smoking  of  the  rubber 
that  the  laborer  gets  most  of  his  fever.  This  happens  be- 
cause he  is  obliged  to  sit  near  an  e.xceedinglj'  hot  fire  for  an 
hour  or  more,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  no  matter  what 
his  employer  may  say,  will  ])lunge  into  the  nearest  stream 
and  cool  off  too  rapidlj'  and  thus  get  fever.  The  rubber 
liandlers  of  the  Acre  are  also  planning  to  ship  their  rubber 
direct  through  to  New  York.  This  will  be  a  definite  saving 
as  the  export  duty  on  the  rubber  is  only  12  per  cent,  as 
against  23  per  cent,  assessed  in  Para  or  Manaos.  Further 
than  this  they  are  at  the  present  time  fixing  the  value  of 
rubber  at  the  beginning  of  the  crop  season  for  the  year,  so 
that  a  man  knows  exactly  what  duty  he  must  pay  instead  of 
having  to  depend  upon  market  fluctuation.  For  this  year 
the  duty  to  be  assessed  is  3  bolivianos  40  centimes  for  fine, 
2.55  bolivianos  for  coarse,  and  2.10  bolivianos  for  Caucho. 
As  Bolivian  money  is  very  much  more  stable  than  Brazilian, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  rubber  trader  is  very  much  better 
placed  than  if  he  were  taking  his  rubber  either  to  Parii  or 
Manaos. " 


ALUMINUM  FLAKE  IN  RUBBER  COMPOUNDS. 


A  VERY  curious  natural  product,  which  has  been  de- 
-^^^  scribed  as  "  an  extraordinary  geological  occurrence,  " 
is  what  is  known  as  aluminum  flake.  It  is  a  light  powder, 
absolutely  free  from  grit,  with  agravity  of  2.58  and  contains 
so  large  a  proportion  of  aluminum  that  48  per  cent,  of  metal- 
lic aluminum  has  been  separated  from  it  successfully.  It  is 
a  remarkable  heat  resistant  and  at  the  same  time  highly 
plastic.  It  is  used  to-day  by  a  number  of  rubber  manufac- 
turers as  a  substute  for  zinc  oxide,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in 
nearly  all  kinds  of  work  where  that  is  used. 

Rubber  manufacturers,  who  have  been  questioned  about 
its  use,  claim  that  in  a  tire,  for  example,  it  gives  greater 
carrying  capacity  and  doesn't  chip  at  all,  it  is  absolutely 
inert,  it  les.sens  the  gravity  of  the  rubber,  and  at  the  same 
time  toughens  and  gives  it  life.  Aluminum  flake  was  intro- 
duced to  the  trade  by  Mr.  Frank  Reifsnider,  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
who  is  a  well  known  and  expert  rubber  manufacturer,  and 
who  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  success  in  giving  a  new 
and  valuable  compounding  ingredient  to  the  trade. 


The  Anglo-American  Rubber  Co.,  mentioned  in  The 
India  Ribrer  World  last  month  as  having  established  a 
depot  at  58,  Holborn  viaduct,  London,  for  the  sale  of  Ameri- 
can mechanical  rubber  goods,  are  the  sole  European  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Peerless  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  (New 
York).  This  is  also  the  European  depot  of  Morgan  &  Wright 
(Detroit),  the  New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co.,  Limited, 
and  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co. 


Threlfall  Carr  Rubber  .Syndicate,  Limited,  has  been 
registered  in  London,  with  ^{'5000  capital,  to  acquire  from 
W.  T.  Carr  provisional  protection  No.  13,513  (1906)  for  all 
the  British  and  foreign  rights  held  by  him,  and  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  manufacturing  materials  used  as  substitutes 
for  India-rubber  and  Guttapercha.  This  is  the  patent  for 
utilizing  cereals  as  a  material  for  substitutes,  referred  to  in 
The  India  Rubber  World,  October  i,  1906  (page  24). 
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THE   USE   OF  MAGNESIA  WITH   RUBBER   COMPOUNDS. 

By   Werner  Escli,  Ph.  D. 

TO  Tins  EnrroR  oi-  Tin-:  India  Ruhukr  Wokli>  :    The  kinds  of  the  calcined  Magnesia  have  in  dry  state  a  very  dif- 

issue  of  your  journal  of  Septemljer  1  mentioned  (on  ferent  volume,  but  do  in  fact  possess  quite  the  same  specific 

page  389)  the  use  of  Magnesia  with   India-rubber  gravity  (which  must  be  determined  under  parafEne  oil,  be- 

compounds.  (.specially  taking  notice  of  some  recent  cause  water  has  a  chemical  action  on  Magnesia,  producing 

papers  of  Dr.  Ditinar.    I  find  that  a  serious  mistake  has  been  hj-drate  of  Magnesia)  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  a  ball  and  a 

made  bj'  your  correspondent,  for  he  speaks  of  light  carbonate  hollow  cylinder,  which  may  have  quite  the  same  volume  and 

of  Magnesia,   while   the  papers  of  Dr.    Ditmar  dealt   with  replace  both  quite  the  same  quantity  of  oil  or  other  liquids, 

heavy  calcined  Magnesia  and  light  calcined  Magnesia,  both  in  a  dry  accumulation  in  measuring  cylinder  tubes  will  show 

of  them  being  in  a  chemical  sense  oxide  of  Magnesia.     Your  (|uite  a  diflerent  "  apparent  volume  ". 

correspondent  in  fact  confounds  calcined  Magnesia  with  By  the  special  structure  of  the  light  calcined  Magnesia 
carbonate  of  Magnesia.  The  difference  of  the  contents  of  100  grams  of  this  material  show  a  volume  of  763  cubic  cen- 
pure  oxide  of  Magnesium  (Mg  O)  in  both  of  the  technically  timeters  by  dry  introduction  into  a  graduated  tube  for  meas- 
used  Magnesia  products  is  very  important,  carbonate  of  uring,  against  141  cubic  centimeters  with  heavy  calcined 
Magnesia  containing  between  40  to  45  per  cent,  of  Mg  O.  Magnesia  under  the  same  conditions.  Then  may  be  intro- 
whileo.xide  of  Magnesium  contains  96  to  98  per  cent.  Mg  O.  duced  into  each  of  the  same  graduated  tubes  100  cubic  centi- 
Only  the  latter  is  used  as  an  accelerator  of  the  vulcaniza-  meters  of  heavy  mineral  oil,  and  the  tubes  may  be  slowly 
tion,  carbonate  of  Magnesia  only  being  a  filler  and  having  heated  uutil  all  air  bladders  have  disappeared  :  after  cool - 
nearly  the  same  effect  together  with  rubber  compounds  as  iug,  the  tube  containing  heavy  calcined  Magnesia  will  show 
whiting  has.  127  to  129  cubic  centimeters,  and  the  tube  containing  light 
It  is  ^a  scarcely  known  fact  that  Chailes  Goodyear,  the  calcined  Magne.sia  129  to  131  cubic  centimeters;  that  is  to 
pioneer  of  the  vulcanized  rubber  industrj-,  already  has  made  say  :  the  specific  gravity  of  both  kinds  of  calcined  Magnesia 
use  of  calcined  Magnesia  in  several  of  his  rubber  compounds,  are  practically  identical.  The  same  conditions  take  place,  if 
The  use  of  calcined  Magnesia  has  been  confined  for  a  long  both  kinds  of  calcined  Magnesia  are  mixed  with  India-rubber, 
time  to  only  a  few  rubber  comjiounds,  but,  by  the  remark-  If  one  kilogram  of  heavy  calcined  Magnesia  is  introduced 
able  development  of  the  rubber  trade,  especiall}'  the  tire  in-  into  a  rubber  compound,  only  1 100  cubic  centimeters  of  air 
dustry,  the  industry  of  open  steam  cured  goods,  and  the  bladders  must  be  driven  out,  while  in  introducing  one  kilo- 
manufacture  of  rubber  insulated  cables,  etc.,  the  use  of  cal-  gram  of  light  calcined  Magnesia  into  a  rubber  compound, 
cined  Magnesia  has  highly  increased.  Most  of  the  big  rub-  one  has  to  dri\e  out  the  high  amount  of  7300  cubic  centi- 
ber  factories  in  Europe  and  America  can  not  do  without  meters.  This  comparison  shows  the  superiority  of  heavy 
this  highlj'  appreciated  chemical.     The  vulcanization — i.e.,  calcined  Magnesia  evidently. 

"addition  "  of  sulphur  to  India-rubber,  in  chemical  mean-  Comparative  experiments  on  the  acceleration  of  the  vul- 

ing — can  easily  be  accelerated  by  appropriate  additions  of  cani/.ation  by  additions  of  different  kinds  of  Magnesia  have 

calcined  Magnesia  to  the  compound  in  question.     Such  an  thoroughly  proved  that  the  heavy  calcined  Magnesia  (special 

addition  is  often  inevitable  especially  together  with  pitch  rubber  quality   Lehmann   &  Voss  brand)  has   a  higher  effi- 

like  or  soft  rubbers  in  open  steam  cured  compounds.     All  ciencj'  relating  to  the  acceleration  of  the  vulcanization  than 

rubbers  with   a  high   amount   of  resins,   such   as    Mexican  any  other  brand  of  calcined  Magnesia. 

Ouayule,  Cameroon,   Assam,  Borneo,  etc.,  usually  give  bet-  Two  corresponding  compounds  with   additions  of  20  per 

ter  goods,  if  compounded  with  appropriate  additions  of  cal-  cent,   calcined   Magnesia  gave  the  following  coeflBcients  of 

cined  Magnesia  ;    but  even  the  best  Bolivian  Parfi  rubber  vulcanization  :      [  Coefficient    of    vulcanization   means   the 

gets  a  better  tenacit}',  if  compounded  with  calcined  Magnesia  amount  of  chemically  combined  sulphur  which  is  calculated 

than  without  this  accelerator  of  vulcanization.  on  100  parts  of  pure  rubber  (free  from  resins,  etc.)]; 

There  exist  two  kinds  of  calcined   Magnesia;   the  lieavy  Heavy  calcined  Magnesia,  Lipsia  brand 4  99!^ 

,,,,■,,       ,   •      J       IT  1   ;.,  J    ■vr„ .;„   ;.   „,  Heavy  calcined  Magnesia,  Lehmann  ^^  Voss 5-42% 

and  the  light  calcined.     Heav}^  calcined   Magnesia  is  pro-  -                         <=                                             r  ^ 

.  ,           ....                   1.        1        r  «»                      1.-  t.  Corresponding  compounds  with  additions  ol  60  percent, 

duced  by  calcining  heav\'   carbonate   of  Magnesia,   which  ^,                 .                ,,,,      .             ,.,..,, 

.         .     .             r            •    ■,.  t-         r  I.   4.111            •        1    *•  of  calcined  Magnesia  gave  the  following  coefficients  of  vul- 

carbonate  is  won  by  precipitation  of  hot  Magnesia  solutions  .       . 

bv  hot   solutions  of  soda.     The  light  calcined  Magnesia  is  caniz           .                             .,..,, 

"     ,         ,   ,  ...        .,      ,.    ,  ^        ,         ^       c -.,  ,  Heavy  calcined  Magnesia,  Lipsia  brand 3-9J% 

produced  by  calcining  the  light  carbonate  of  Magnesia,  and  jj^^^^  calcined  Magnesia.  Lehmann  &  Voss 8.05% 

this  light  carbonate  is  the  precipitation  product  of  Magnesia  Corresponding  compounds  of  100  reclaimed  rubber,  50  cal- 

solution  together  with  soda  solutions,  both  carefully  cooled,  (^^-a^^  Magnesia.and  3  sulphur,  gave  the  following  coefficients 

The  difference  of  both  kinds  of  calcined  Magnesia  concerns  of  vulcanization  ; 

onl}'  the  structure,  so  that  light  calcined  Magnesia  in  a  dry  Heavy  calcined  Magnesia,  Lipsia  brand 6.91% 

state  seems  to  have  a  very  big  volume,  but  if  the  air  bladders  "^avy  calcined  Magnesia.  Lehmann  cS:  Voss 9  37% 

are  driven  away  and  the  pores  of  the  material  filled  by  intio-  F'"^">-'  corresponding  compounds  of  loo  reclaimed  rubber, 

ducing  the  light  Magnesia  into  liquids,  it  is  easilv  to  be  seen  ^o  calcined  Magnesia,  and  7  sulphur,  gave  the  following  co- 

that  the  big  volume  cannot  have  the  expected  efi^ect.  if  light  efficients  of  vulcanization  ; 

,    .       ,  ,,  -I  11..        n  -.t    T     1-         11  Heavy  calcined  Magnesia,  Lipsia  brand 5-71% 

calcined  Magnesia  is  kneaded  together  with  India-rubber  on  Light  calcined    Ma|ne.sia,  Lipsia  bran.l 5.76? 

the  mixing  rollers.  Heavy  calcined  Magnesia,  Lehmann  &  Voss 6.11J 

Only  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  possibility,  that  both  These  experiments  have  been  carried  out  by  chemists  who 
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have  been  commissioned  by  the  Lipsia  chemical  works.  The 
false  conclusions  which  have  been  made  by  several  chemists 
are  based  on  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  higher  vulcanizing 
efficiency  of  the  heavj'  calcined  Magnesia  (L.  &  V.)  many 
samples  have  been  ove>\'ulcanized,  which  can  easilj'  be  seen 
by  the  amount  of  the  coefficients  of  vulcanization,  lender 
appropriate  conditions  best  results  are  acquired  by  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  heavy  calcined  Magnesia.  All  the  compounds 
above  mentioned  are  onlj-  for  illustration  of  the  efficiency. 

Haniburjj.  Soplt-mber  15,  1906. 


SMOOTH  INTERIORS  FOR  FIRE  HOSE. 


THE  EDITOR'S  BOOK  TABLE. 


THE  CEYLON  HANDBOOK  AND  DIRECTORN'  AND  COMPENDIUM  OF 
Useful  Information  for  1906-07,  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Statistical  Sumnuiry 
for  the  Colony  and  Review  of  the  Planting  KiUerprise.  Up  to  Jnly,  1906. 
Compiled  and  Edile'l  under  the  Super\'ision  of  J,  F"erguson,  c.  m  t^  ,  M.  L.  c. 
Colombo;  A,  M,  &  J.  Ferguson,  1906.  [Cloth,  l2ino.  Pp.  xxxvlll  (  1411. 
Price,  15  rupees,  at  Colombo.] 

THE  forty-eighth  annual  issue  of  this  standard  publica- 
tion not  only  maintains  its  reputation  for  complete- 
ness, accuracy,  and  up-to-dateness  ;  it  goes  further,  through 
the  addition  of  new  features,  and  merits  a  new  measure  of 
commendation  for  the  Ceylon  Obseri'er  p&o'pW.  its  proprietors. 
One  finds  here  not  only  a  complete  handbook  of  the  island, 
its  government,  business,  and  social  institutions,  but  a  direc- 
tory of  estates,  with  their  location,  owners  and  managers, 
acreage,  with  what  planted,  and  so  on.  Originally,  of 
course,  this  information  related  chiefly  to  tea,  the  planting 
first  developed  sj'Stematically  in  Ce3lon,  but  to-daj-  the 
book  is  equally  complete  as  to  the  statistics  of  rubber,  mak- 
ing it  a  record  of  value  to  all  who  are  concerned  in  any  way 
in  Ce\-lon  rubber. 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  FICIS  ELASTICA.THV.  INDIA-RUBBER  OF 
the  East.  By  Claud  Bald.  Calcutta  :  Thacker,  Spink  &  Co.  1906.  [8vo. 
Pp.  V.-f32-:  4  plates      Price  2S.  id.  net.] 

The  various  rubber  species  under  cultivation  in  Ceylon 
and  the  IMala}^  States  are  regarded  by  Mr.  Bald  as  less 
adapted  to  India  than  the  indigenous  Ftais  elastica,  which 
by  the  way,  has  been  planted  longer  than  any  other  rubber 
tree.  It  has  not  been  cultivated  anywhere  extensively, 
however,  and  manj'  problems  in  relation  to  it  have  been 
solved  only  partially.  The  object  of  the  author  is  to  sup- 
ply a  treatise  in  handy  compact  form,  which  shall  present 
such  facts  from  authentic  sources  as  will  serve  as  a  guide  to 
those  contemplating  forming  rubber  plantations,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  warning  against  going  into  the  business  with- 
out due  regard  to  the  conditions — as  of  soil,  rainfall,  eleva- 
tion, and  the  like— essential  to  success. 


HEAVY   RUBBER  FOOTWEAR  IN  RUSSIA. 


T)  EPORTING  on  the  footwear  trade  in  Russia,  the  United 


JS. 


States  consul  at  Vladivostock,  Mr.  Roger  S.  Greene, 


writes:  "A  very  large  quantity  of  rubber  overshoes  and 
artics  is  used,  as  practically  every  man,  woman  and  child 
who  can  afford  to  wears  them,  as  they  are  indispensable 
against  the  winter  cold  and  the  mudd}'  spring.  Those  now 
sold  here  are  mostly  made  at  St.  Petersburg  and  at  Riga. 
They  are  of  very  thick  rubber,  especially  those  for  winter 
use,  with  a  lining  of  wool  or  cotton.  On  account  of  this 
thickness  the  rubbers  can  be  slipped  or  stamped  on  without 
using  the  bands,  not  such  a  trivial  consideration,  when 
muddy  rubbers  must  continually  be  taken  off  or  put  on. 
The  most  common  kind  is  made  with  a  high  front  that 
nearly  covers  the  whole  of  a  low  shoe. 


'  I  "*HERE  is  no  longer  room  for  argument  to  prove  the  ad- 
-^  vantage  of  having  ;i  smooth  interior  for  rubber  lined 
fire  hose.  It  has  long  been  felt  desirable,  therefore,  that 
hose  should  be  so  woven  as  to  present  a  minimum  of  corru- 
gations inside,  since  the  rubber  llnihg  tehds,  in  tiine  at 


THE  NEW  WAY. 
The  smooth  interior  weave.    This  remedies  the  fault  in  cotton  fire  hose  of 
corrugations  under  pressure.     The  filling  cord  also  adds  strength  to  the  cover. 

least,  to  adajit  itself  under  pressure  to  all  the  irregularities 
of  the  hose  surface.  A  recent  improvement  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  fire  hose  is  an  attachment  to  the  loom  that  gives  a 
smooth  interior  weave.  An  advantage  of  this  method, 
apart  from  the  production  of  a  smooth  hose,  is  that  the  hose 
is  strengthened  to  an  appreciable  extent  bj'  the  filling  up  of 
the  corrugations  with  the  extra  cord.      It  would  seem   that 


THE  OLD  WAY. 
The  old  weave.     The  rubber  lining  in  this  weave,  if  really  elastic,  will  corru- 
gate under  pressure,  and  as  soon  as  the  tube  loses  its  elasticity,  it   remains 
corrugated,  as  in  the  picture. 

this  would  make  a  marked  difference  in  the  stream  from  a 
long  line  of  hose  on  a  high  building — a  difference  not  only 
to  the  firemen  but  in  the  pumping  apparatus.  This  new 
feature  in  weaving  is  utilized  in  the  looms  of  the  Eureka 
Fire  Hose  Co.  (New  York).  Two  illustrations  shown  here- 
with will  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  difference  between  the 
"  old  "  and  the  "  new  "  methods. 


The  management  of  the  West  Jersey  and  Seashore  rail- 
road have  issued  an  order  to  the  effect  that  freight  hands 
must  wear  rubber  boots  until  the}-  are  thoroughlj-  familiar 
with  the  third  rail  electric  system,  the  boots  serving  as  a 
protection  from  electric  shocks. 
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RUBBHR   PLANTING   IN   THE   FAR   EAST. 


Acres,  Acres, 
1903  1906. 

47  2,626 

bo  i,6go 

go  6  832 


RAl'IU    KXTENSION    IN    CEYLON. 

AN  idea  of  the  great  extension  of  rnbber  planting  in 
Ceylon  during  the  past  three  years  may  be  gained 
from   the  following  comparison  of  the   acreage    in 
rubber  in  the  principal  rubber  planting  districts,  in 
July,  1906,  with  the  acreage  in  July,  1903,  the  figures  being 
compiled  from  Ferguson's  "Ceylon  TIatidbook.  " 

Acres,        Acres, 

I'lsTRlCls.  1903-  I90<'>.  UlSIRlCIS. 

Galagedera 50  i.SSy  Matale  Hast. 

Galle —  3,947  Matale  South 

Kahitara 2,357  15.493  Jlatale  West. 

Kef^alla 159  6,232  Moiiaragala 143         3.497 

Kelani  Valley ..  .4,100  21,701  Passara 31         1,952 

Kurunegala 50  3,^78  Raliiapura —         7,<'7o 

Whereas  the  rublier  phuUed  in  these  districts  three  j-ears 
ago  amounted  to  onlj-  7107  acres,  the  returns  at  the  middle 
of  this  year  were  77,807 — a  ten-fold  increa.se — not  counting 
more  than  2,000,000  rubber  trees,  planted  under  various  con- 
ditions and  not  included  in  the  reports  of  acreage.  The 
same  rate  of  increase  has  prevailed  throughout  the  island, 
for  there  is  now  rubber  in  46  of  the  57  political  divisions. 
Ferguson's  total  estimate  of  rubberplanted  was  11,630  acres 
three  years  ago,  and  103,766  acres  in  July  this  3ear. 

Of  this,  68,364  acres  are  reported  as  being  in  rubber  alone, 
17,802  in  rubber  planted  with  tea,  and  7852  acres  in  rubber 
planted  with  cacao  The  total  103,766  acres  is  arrived  at 
by  adding  the  rnbber  reported  by  number  of  trees  instead 
of  acres,  at  an  average  of  175  trees  per  acre.  These  figures 
do  not  include  any  planting  done  bj-  natives.  It  is  estimated 
by  Ferguson  that  the  eventual  extent  of  rubber  on  Ceylon 
estates  will  be  150,000  acres. 

The  increase  in  the  yield  of  plantation  rubber  in  Ceylon 
has  been  rapid,  due  to  new  trees  coming  into  bearing  and 
an  increase  in  the  rate  of  yield.  Kxports  in  1903  amounted 
to  41,798  pounds.  During  the  twelve  months  ended  June 
30,  1906,  exports  reached  238,647  pounds. 

The  growing  interest  in  rubber  in  Ceylon  is  shown  further 
by  the  number  of  large  companies  formed  to  acquire  rubber 
estates.  Selecting  only  those  indicated  by  their  titles  as 
devoted  to  rubber,  Ferguson's  company  list  shows  over  70 — 
a  class  of  companies  which  did  not  exist  three  years  ago. 
Altogether,  of  the  1583  cultivated  estates  of  all  kinds  of 
which  Ferguson  gives  statistics,  no  fewer  than  665  embrace 
more  or  less  rubber. 

LONDON    OPINION    OF    RUBBER    I'l.ANllNG. 

The  Times  of  Ceylon's  London  correspondent  writes  to  his 
paper:  "The  position  of  rubber  shares  generally  is  under- 
going a  gradual  change  here  in  London,  and  on  the  whole  a 
healthy  one.  We  hear  very  little  now  of  the  '  produce-it-for  - 
fourpence-and  sell-it-for-6.f.  6rf. '  which  was  characteristic  of 
the  earlier  days  of  the  boom.  It  is  now  becoming  gradually 
recognized  that  while  the  potential  profits  of  rubber  jilanting 
are  far  greater  than  those,  e.g.,  of  tea  planting,  even  rubber 
planting  is  not  going  to  be  exempt  from  its  share  of  the  evils 
which  attend  all  human  things.  It  is  being  whispered  that 
there  are  going  to  be  difficulties  with  labor,  that  disease  is  not 
a  contingency  to  be  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  above  all  that 
the  price  is  not  always  going  to  remain  at  over  6.$.     Discuss- 


ing this  last  point  with  a  produce  broker  in  close  touch  with 
the  plantation  rubber  industry,  he  remarked  that  in  all  prob- 
ability we  should  never  see  6  shillings  again  ;  the  price,  he 
said,  had  got  to  come  down,  and  when  it  did  the  uses  of 
the  article  would  increase  enormously.  He  thought  there 
would  always  be  a  more  or  less  fixed  relation  between  the 
price  of  I'ara  and  of  Plantation,  but  which  would  be  highest 
in  the  future  he  would  not  undertake  to  say — everything 
would  depend  on  whether  on  further  use  plantation  rubber 
proved  suitable  for  the  general  purposes  of  manufacturers. 
He  thought  planters  should  continue  experimenting  with 
smoking  and  in  other  ways  get  their  rubber  harder." 

THE    SITUATION    IN    MALAYA. 

Mention  was  made  in  these  pages  last  month  of  the  esti- 
mate by  Mr.  Carruthers,  in  the  government  service  in  the 
Federated  Malay  States,  of  the  amount  of  rubber  planting 
there — about  38,000  acres.  It  should  not  be  considered  that 
the  total  acreage  there  is  so  much  smaller  than  in  Ceylon  as 
comparison  with  Ferguson 's  figures  would  indicate.  In  the 
first  place,  the  38,000  acre  estimate  is  a  year  old,  and  much 
rubber  has  been  planted  meanwhile.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  probable  that  some  of  the  Ceylon  estimates  supplied  to 
Ferguson  related  to  planting  in  progress  at  the  time  that 
was  never  carried  out.  Taking  into  account  the  rubber 
planted  in  Joliore  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  as  well  as  in 
the  Federated  States,  The  Times  of  Ceylon  is  disposed  to  re- 
gard the  age  in  all  Malaya  as  large  as  in  Ceylon. 

Statistics  of  yield  and  export  of  cultivated  rubber  in  the 
Federated  Malay  vStates  are  not  always  available  promptly. 
Official  figures  now  to  hand  show  exports  during  1905  as 
follows  : 

Pounds. 

From  Selangor 159,867 

From  Negri  Senibilan 45,467 

From  Perak 26,666 

Total 232,000 

The  official  export  figures  for  Ceylon  in  1905  were  168,547 
pounds.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  exports  of 
cultivated  rubber  from  Malaya  have  been  growing  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  from  Ceylon.  It  may  be  cau.se  for  surprise 
to  some  readers  to  learn  that  the  Strait's  production  exceeds 
that  of  Ceylon,  but  it  appears  that,  wdiile  actual  planting 
began  first  in  Ceylon,  and  afforded  a  seed  supplj'  for  the 
Federated  States,  the  planters  of  the  latter  section  were  the 
most  prompt  to  go  into  rubber  seriously  and  on  an  extensive 
scale. 

PKIZE  RUBBER  PLANTATION  PRODUCTS. 
The  rubber  department  of  the  third  joint  annual  agri. 
horticultural  .show  at  Singapore,  on  August  !6-i8,  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  very  interesting.  There  were  many 
former  Ceylon  planters  present  and  other  well  known 
.Straits  planters.  The  show  was  opened  b3-  the  governor, 
Sir  John  .\nderson,  k.  c.  m.  g.  The  rubber  exhibits  showed 
an  improvement  on  last  year,  this  being  most  marked  in 
curing.  They  were  mostlj-  in  the  form  of  sheet  and  crepe, 
and  of  the  latter  there  were  some  verj'  fine  samples.  A 
sample  of  block  rubber  sent  in  by  Mr.  Pears,  of  Lanadron 
estate,  Johore,  which  took  a  prize,  attracted  much  attention. 
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It  was  regarded  as  the  best  sample  of  rubber  in  the  show. 
Rubber  was  shown  by  Lowlands,  Vallambrosa,  Golden  Hope, 
and  other  estates.  Cups  were  awarded  to  Highlands  and 
Lowlands  estate  for  Para  sheet  and  rambong  (/-'idts)  rubber  ; 
Lanadron  estate  for  Para  biscuits,  Parii  crepe  and  ParA  rul)- 
ber  packed  in  boxes ;  Bertram  estate,  for  Pard  scraj). 
Denion,strations  were  given  by  the  Federated  Engineering 
Co.,  of  Kuala  Lumpur,  with  their  washing  machines,  in  the 
production  of  crude  rubber.  It  was  e.xpected  that  the  rub- 
ber exhibits  would  be  forwarded  to  the  Ceylon  rubber  ex- 
hibition. 

At  the  agri-horticultural  show  held  bj-  the  local  branch  of 
the  Ceylon  Agricultural  Society,  in  Kurunegala  district,  on 
August  23,  some  excellent  samples  of  rubber  were  exhibited, 
though  there  were  few  competitors  for  the  two  prizes  offered. 
The  gold  medal  for  Pard  biscuits  was  won  by  A.  S.  Long 
Price,  of  Delwita  estate.  Mr.  Holloway,  of  Kepitigala,  was 
awarded  the  prize  for  scrap  rubber,  for  really  excellent  ex- 
hibits. Among  the  samples  not  shown  for  competition  were 
some  Ceara  biscuits,  brought  in  by  Mr.  E.  Scott,  and  which 
were  very  favorably  commented  on. 

VACUUM    DRYER    FOR    RUBBER    MAKING. 

A  VACUUM  drying  chamber  mentioned  in  these  pages 
some  time  ago  as  having  been  placed  on  the  estate  of  the 
Bukit  Rajah  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  in  Selangor,  for  use  in 
the  preparation  of  rubber,  is  reported  to  be  working  satis- 
factorily. It  is  of  a  size  to  receive  120  pounds  of  wet  rubber 
at  a  charge,  about  2  hours  being  required  for  the  drying  of 
sheets  or  biscuits.  Samples  of  rubber  so  dried  and  sent  to 
London  were  favorably  reported  on  and  are  said  to  have 
fetched  the  top  price.  The  rubber  is  of  a  somewhat  lighter 
color  than  air  dried  rubber.  More  recently  three  other  es- 
tates in  the  Far  East  have  been  supplied  with  vacuum  driers 
for  rubber.  One  of  them,  the  Lanadron  Estate,  Limited, 
was  awarded  a  prize  for  vacuum  cured  Para  crepe  rubber  at 
the  recent  agri-horticultural  show  at  Singapore. 

At  Bukit  Rajah  the  rubber  sheets  are  placed  upon  perfo- 
rated trays  upon  shelves  in  the  heating  chamber,  and  an  air 
pump  operated  by  steam  is  set  to  work  to  produce  the  vac- 
uum. After  the  steam  has  driven  the  pump  it  passes  to  the 
heating  shelves  of  the  drying  chamber  and  affects  the  evap- 
oration. This  is  an  economical  method  of  working,  in  that 
it  largely  does  away  with  the  fuel  bill  for  drying. 

Assuming  the  quality  ef  the  rubber  produced  to  be  all  that 
can  be  desired,  there  are  two  important  items  of  economy'  in 
the  use  of  vacuum  drying.  One  is  in  the  labor  cost,  since  a 
given  lot  of  rubber  requires  to  be  handled  and  cared  for  only 
a  small  part  of  a  day,  as  against  weeks  by  other  methods, 
and  there  is  the  further  advantage  of  being  able  to  market 
his  rubber  so  much  more  promptlj'.  The  other  economical 
feature  is  in  the  great  saving  of  space  as  against  the  em- 
ployment of  the  typical  rubber  drjMng  room  now  in  use 
in  the  East.  A  single  small  dryer  such  as  described  above, 
operated  10  hours,  would  handle  1200  pounds  of  wet  rubber 
per  day  or  7200  pounds  per  week — an  amount  of  material 
which  would  require  a  great  deal  of  space  for  spreading  out 
on  the  shelves  of  a  drying  room,  where  it  would  require 
weeks  to  become  ready  for  market.  This  feature  will  be- 
come of  great  importance  when,  in  the  near  future,  the  rub- 
ber production  of  the  Far  East  amounts  to  millions  of 
pounds  a  year. 


FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES. 
A  NKW  rubber  planting  company  is  the  vSungei  Kapar, 
with  headquarters  at  49,  Castle  street,  Edinburgh,  formed  to 
acquire  vSungei  Kapar  estate  (i.wS  acres)  and  Brafferton 
(1000  acres),  in  Klang  district.  Federated  Malay  vStates.  On 
the  first  named  property  iioo  acres  have  been  planted  to 
Para  rubber,  and  200  acres,  planted  in  1907,  it  is  planned  to 
tap  next  year.  A  large  amount  of  planting  is  now  under 
way.  The  capital  is  $110,000  [=$535,315],  of  which  no 
part  is  available  to  the  public.  Mr.  W.  W.  Bailey  is  one  of 
the  directors. 

RUBBER   PLANTING   MISCELLANY. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  Ihe  Joi/ma/  of  the  Jamaica  Agricul- 
tural Society,  writing  in  an  unfavorable  vein  in  regard  to 
rubber  planting,  mentions  that  near  Sinis  river,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Bolivar,  in  Colombia,  "there  exists  a  rubber 
plantation  of  Castilloa  elastica,  belonging  to  American  capi- 
talists. They  have  some  300,000  trees,  and  the  plantation 
is  15  years  old.  They  began  tapping  in  1901,  but  it  is  re- 
ported to  barely  pay  the  expenses  of  the  place.  This,  too, 
in  the  very  district  where  Castilloa  grows  wild."  The  edi- 
tor of  the  Journal  comments  :  "  It  is  a  fact  that  of  the  many 
American  companies  got  up  to  plant  rubber  in  Central 
America,  not  a  few  were  simply  promoted  by  stockholders 
for  their  own  benefit,  and  have  not  been  successful.  But 
this  does  not  at  all  indicate  that  the  growing  of  rubber  is 
not,  and  will  not  be,  a  profitable  concern,  even  if  only  a  few- 
such  companies  have  so  far  proved  paying  concerns." 

Writing  of  rubber  planting  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  in 
The  Financier  (London),  Arnold  H.  Malet  says  that  the 
vines  that  are  being  planted  under  governmental  regulations 
are  the  Landolphia  Owariensis  and  L.  Klainei.  He  predicts 
a  good  3'ield  when  these  vines  come  to  be  tapped,  under 
European  supervision,  and  that  the  rubber  will  be  prepared 
with  the  aid  of  machinery,  instead  of  the  crude  methods 
now  in  vogue  among  the  natives. 

The  well  known  rubber  machinery  makers,  Messrs.  J. 
Robinson  &  Co.  (Manchester,  England),  offer  for  use  on  rub- 
ber estates  a  two  roll  washing  mill,  with  rolls  12  inches  in 
diameter  by  15  inches  long,  grooved  rolls  being  supplied  for 
crepe  rubber  and  smooth  rolls  for  sheet.  This  apparatus 
does  not  differ  from  the  washers  used  in  rubber  factory  work 
and  their  introduction  in  plantation  practice  is  of  interest  as 
being  along  the  line  of  suggestions  made  by  the  Editor  of 
The  India  Rubber  World  while  visiting  rubber  estates  in 
the  Far  East. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Suggett,  of  Marysville,  California,  who  is  in- 
terested in  an  important  way  in  rubber  planting  in  Mexico, 
sailed  from  New  York  during  the  month  for  Ceylon,  with  a 
view  to  studj'ing  methods  of  rubber  culture  there. 

At  a  recent  sale  of  government  lands  in  Kalutara  a  num- 
ber of  lots  aggregating  780  acres  were  sold  to  five  purchas- 
ers, for  rubber  planting,  at  an  aggregate  of  79,600  rupees 
[=$25,824.89  gold],  or  an  average  of  $33.10  per  acre. 

The  administration  report  for  Kalutara  district,  Ceylon, 
for  1905,  states  that  the  output  of  plantation  rubber  during 
that  year  was  45><tons  [=101,920  pounds],  and  that  88,667 
trees  were  in  bearing  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  would 
give  an  average  of  about  i }%  pounds  per  tree. 

Payment  has  been  made  on  preference  shares  of  the 
Malacca  Rubber  Plantations,  Limited,  at  the  rate  of  7^  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  the  half  year  ended  June  30,  1906. 
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THE  SOURCES  OF  THE   LATEX  OF  RUBBER. 


IN  a  lecture  before  a  number  of  rublier  planters  at  Ratna- 
pura,  Ceylon,  Mr.  Herbert  Wright,  of  the  government 
experiment  station  at  IVracieniy  discussed  at  length 
the  construction  and  formation  of  the  channels  from 
which  latex — the  rubber  liquid — is  obtained  from  the  trees. 
Tlie  lecturer  exhibited,  under  the  microscope,  sections  of 
Hevea  seedlings,  to  illustrate  "  where  the  rubber  comes 
from."  In  these  could  be  .seen  the  embryonic  parts  of  the 
giant  rubber  trees,  and  the  origin  of  the  latex  (milk)  tubes 
traced  out.  There  could  be  seen  a  mass  of  minute  and  more 
or  less  regular  boxes  or  cells  in  the  bark,  the  material  from 
which  the  future  latex  tubes  arise  ;  running  frequently 
throughout  that  beautiful  network  were  long  irregular  strands 
of  deeply  stained  tissues  connected  here  and  there  with  cross- 
bands  to  form  a  contorted  ladder  like  structure — that  is  the 
laticiferous  system — a  system  only  in  so  far  that  it  is  irregu- 
larly connected  at  various  points,  and  composed  of  latex  cells 
brtubes  in  all  their  stages.  In  a  well  grown  tree,  by  the  way, 
the  latex  tubes  run  nmre  or  less  vertically  up  and  down  the 
stem. 

With  the  growth  of  the  plant,  the  latex  tubes  arise  and 
become  filled  with  the  globules  of  the  different  substances 
which  ultimately  give  the  rubber  of  commerce.  Here  and 
there  can  be  seen  the  breaking  down  of  cells  and  the  produc- 
tion of  a  single  tube  by  the  disappearance  of  partition  walls. 
This  decomposition,  essential  for  the  production  of  latex 
tubes  in  the  Hevea,  continues  throughout  the  life  of  the  tree. 
What  seem  normal  and  regular  cells  in  the  bark  to  day  may 
begin  to  show  perforations  to-morrow,  and  within  a  few 
Weeks  a  sy.stem  of  milk  tubes  niaj-  arise  in  an  area  which,  had 
it  been  tapped  too  early,  would  never  have  yielded  a  drop  of 
rubber. 

Essential  points  to  be  considered  are  (1)  that  the  latex 
tubes  arise  by  the  perforation  and  decomposition  of  ordinary- 
cells  of  the  bark  ;  (2)  that  the  processes  involved  require  an 
interval  of  time  for  their  completion  ;  and  (3)  that  in  tap- 
ping operations  a  series  of  channels  are  dealt  with  which 
have  no  very  vital  association  with  other  parts  of  the  bark. 
As  for  the  latter  point,  it  is  ridiculous  to  compare  the  lati- 
ciferous system  of  the  rubber  trees  with  the  circulatory  sys- 
tem of  human  beings.  The  lecturer  would  rather  compare 
the  importance  of  latex  to  the  plant  with  human  hair,  which 
can  be  regularly  removed,  and  as  regularly-  reappears.  Hence 
no  matter  how  much  latex  is  removed,  the  tree  continues  to 
flourish,  provided  the  tapping  is  done  with  proper  care. 

The  bark  of  a  growing  tree  is  formed  from  within  out- 
wards;  new  cells  are  continuallj-  being  formed  which  push 
the  older  ones  outward.  All  these  cells,  at  some  time  or 
other,  are  liable  to  undergo  decomposition  and  to  assist  iu 
the  production  of  latex  tubes.  And  the  material  now  con- 
stituting part  of  the  dead  dry  bark  of  untapped  rubber  trees 
was  originally  part  of  the  inner  bark  and  probably  contained 
latex. 

It  is  not  in  the  extraction  of  latex  that  harm  is  done  to 
trees  so  much  as  in  the  removal  of  the  bark  containing  that 
suustance.  The  bark,  or  cortical  tissue,  which  is  removed 
in  tapping  does  contain  organized  systems  of  elements  which 
are  of  vital  importance  to  the  tree.     If  removed  too  quickly- 


the  life  of  the  tree  is  endangered.  If  all  the  cortical  tissue 
is  removed — that  is,  if  the  bark  from  all  sides  of  the  tree — is 
removed  oftener  than  once  in  three  or  four  years,  the  result 
is  likely  to  be  fatal. 

During  ordinary  tapping  operations  the  cortical  cells  are 
cut  into  while  in  a  living  condition,  and  removed  at  a  "time 
when  they  contain  food  intended  for  the  use  of  the  plant. 
The  sooner  it  is  realized  that  the  bark  is  really  the  "  mother 
of  rubber, "  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned,  since  its 
removal  means  a  reduction  in  subsecjuent  yields.  Hence  the 
importance  of  not  tapping  too  frequently. 

It  might  be  supiJosed  that  if  the  latex  were  not  extracted 
it  would  become  more  concentrated,  and  more  rubber  would 
be  contained  in  a  given  volume  of  latex.  But  in  the  case  of 
some  Hevea  trees  at  Heneratgoda  tapped  for  the  first  time  at 
the  age  of  30  years,  the  first  tappings,  which  drew  out  what 
might  have  been  considered  the  concentrated  caoutchouc 
emulsion  of  many  years,  gave  rubber  of  inferior  quality. 
The  same  feature  has  been  observed  in  rubber  from  younger 
trees  when  tapped  for  the  first  time,  and  whatever  the  cause, 
the  results  do  not  encourage  one  to  leave  mature  trees  alone 
for  too  long  an  interval,  with  the  idea  of  getting  a  higher 
quality  of  latex  at  a  subsequent  date.  Mr.  Wright  was  in- 
clined to  think  that  if  the  latex  could  be  extracted  by  some 
method  that  would  not  destroy  the  cambium  or  the  bark 
(cortex),  the  tree  could  be  drained  almost  dry  of  latex  with- 
out being  affected  injuriously. 

The  amount  of  yield  does  not  always  correspond  to  the 
number  of  tappings.  The  trees  in  one  area  tapped  daily  for 
a  certain  period — for  264  times — gave  an  average  of  9  pounds 
of  dry  rubber  each,  while  similar  trees  tapped  131  times,  on 
alternate  days,  gave  an  average  of  11  pounds.  In  the  first 
case,  all  the  original  bark  had  been  removed,  and  in  the 
latter  only  half  the  original  bark.  There  is  ground  for  be- 
lieving that,  when  incision  of  the  latex  tubes  is  made  more 
perfect  than  at  present,  the  interval  between  tapping  opera- 
tions may,  with  advantage,  become  still  longer  and  yet  be 
accompanied  with  a  further  increase  in  yield  and  saving  of 
labor. 

The  lecturer  did  not  discuss  the  various  methods  of  tap- 
ping applied  to  Hevea  in  Ceylon,  but  felt  that  fuller  series  of 
results  than  are  now  available  would,  in  view  of  the  present 
knowledge  of  the  origin  and  construction  of  latex  tubes,  en- 
able many-  important  questions  to  be  answered  satisfactorily. 
Summing  up,  he  said  :  "  The  latex  tubes  and  their  contents 
require  an  interval  of  time  to  form  or  accumulate;  if  they 
are  tapped  too  frequently  they  are  less  turgid  and  the  yield 
therefrom  is  reduced  ;  if  the  bark  is  removed  too  quickly, 
either  by  too  frequent  or  too  extensive  tapping,  the  material 
whereby  latex  tubes  might  have  subsequently  developed  is 
completely  severed.  If  you  leave  the  bark  on  the  tree  for  a 
certain  interval,  probably  more  latex  tubes  will  be  formed 
and  the  yield  per  unit  of  excised  bark  increased." 


Egypt. — A  United  States  consular  report  says  :  "Rubber 
tires  are  in  constant  demand  because  the  blazing  Egyptian 
sun  soon  wears  them  out.  The  importations  of  automobiles 
and  motorcycles  in  1905  were  valued  at  j;i76,ooo. " 
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THE  BRISTOL  RECORDING  GAGE. 


TN  many  manufacturing  industries  there  are  processes  of 
-^  drying,  vulcanizing,  cooking,  and  so  on,  which  play  an 
important  part  in  the  result  or  quality  of  articles  produced  ; 
in  few,  however,  is  the  matter  of  temperature  of  such  vital 
importance  as  in  the  rnblier  manufacture. 

The  Bristol  Co. 
(Waterbury,  C  o  n  - 
necticut),  are  pio- 
neers in  America  in 
the  manufacture  of 
recording  ther- 
mometers for  record- 
ing temperature  at 
a  distance  from  the 
heated  bulb.  The 
instrument  first  de- 
signed for  the  pur- 
pose was  applied  to 
recording  tempera- 
ture of  heat  in  a  vul- 
canizer  for  rubber 
boots  and  shoes. 

The  illustration 
shows  the  interior 
or  working  parts  of 
the  recorder,  which 
is  essentially  the 
well  known  Bristol 
recording  gage,  which  enjoys  a  world  wide  reputation  owing 
to  its  simple  design  and  elimination  of  levers,  gears,  pin- 
ions, or  multiplying  mechanism  of  any  description. 

The  principle  on  which  the  thermometer  operates  is  as 
follows ;  The  bulb  is  partly  filled  with  a  volatile  liquid 
which,  when  heated,  condenses  in  the  small  capillary  tub- 
ing which  connects  the  bulb  and  recorder,  through  which 
pressure  is  transmitted  to  the  pressure  tube  in  the  recorder. 
This  pressure  is  a  definite  quantity  depending  on  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bulb.  Consequently  the  temperature  of  the 
connecting  tube  or  of  the  pressure  tube  in  the  instrument 
does  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  record.  In  other  words 
temperature  is  not  transmitted,  but  simply  pressure,  equiva- 
lent to  the  temperature. 

In  the  use  of  recording  thermometers,  the  superintendent 
or  foreman  has  an  indisputable  w-ritten  record  of  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  goods  were  cured.  If  there  is  any- 
thing about  the  goods  which  is  not  just  right  he  knows 
where  to  look  for  the  difficulty,  instead  of  spending  a  night 
or  two  at  the  heater  to  be  sure  that  the  heat  has  been  ex- 
actly as  reported.  The  use  of  recording  thermometers 
eliminates  guess  work,  and  reduces  the  process  of  vulcaniz- 
ing to  a  science. 

The  value  of  the  recording  thermometers  applies  equally 
well  to  the  vulcanizing  of  rubber  cloth  and  similar  material, 
also  in  steam  vulcanizers  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
mechanical  rubber  goods.  For  use  in  the  latter  a  special 
form  of  bulb,  lead  covered  to  protect  it  from  acids,  is  em- 
ployed. The  recorder  itself  may  be  placed  at  a  distance 
from  the  position  of  the  bulb.  The  regular  length  of  con- 
necting tube  supplied  is  25  feet,  but  this  may  be  made 
longer. 


The  recording  thermometers  are  also  suited  for  drying 
rooms  for  crude  rubber,  and  around  the  power  plant  for  re- 
cording the  temperature  of  feed  water,  flue  gases,  super- 
heated steam,  etc. 


AUTOMATIC  TAPE  CUTTING  MACHINE. 


'nr^IIK  machine  here  illustrated  has  been  designed  for  cut- 
-*■  ting  India-rubber  tapes  for  golf  balls,  and  elastic 
washers,  and  also  for  cutting  other  materials  of  a  similar 
nature  to  rubber.  The  illustration  shows  a  machine  com- 
plete with  countershaft  ready  for  fi.xing.  The  material  to 
be  cut  is  wrapped  upon  a  mandril  fi.xed  between  the  centers 
of  the  fast  and  loose  headstock,  and  is  only  limited  in  length 
of  sheet  to  be  cut  by  the  diameter  that  the  rest  will  permit 
when  coiled  on  the  mandril. 

The  operation  of  the  machine  is  as  follows:  The  mandril 
is  first  put  into  the  machine  wuth  the  rubber  wound  upon 
it.  The  set  collars  on  the  automatic  stop  arrangement  are 
adjusted  so  as  to  stop  the  tool  at  the  end  of  the  mandril, 
and  the  machine  is  put  into  operation  by  a  countershaft. 
The  small  clutch  on  the  cam  shaft  is  put  into  gear  by  a 
small  handle  at  the  right  of  the  machine.  When  the  tool 
advances  to  the  set  depth  of  cut,  being  pressed  forward  by 
the  cam,  it  then  immediately  springs  back  out  of  contact 
with  the  rubber,  and  the  rest  with  the  tool  travels  forward 


along  the  bed  through  the  action  of  the  crank  and  hutching 
motion  at  the  right  hand  of  the  machine.  As  soon  as  the 
set  amount  of  travel  is  completed,  the  hutching  pawl  recedes 
due  to  the  action  of  the  crank,  and  while  this  is  taking  place, 
the  cutter  again  advances  and  withdraws  as  before,  after 
which  the  travel  is  again  repeated,  and  so  on  until  the  whole 
length  of  the  rubber  on  the  mandril  is  cut  into  the  necessary 
strips  or  tapes.  The  machine  is  complete  with  splasher 
guard  to  prevent  the  water  which  is  used  for  lubricating  the 
tool  when  cutting,  from  being  thrown  about  the  works  ;  the 
cutter  holder  is  arranged  to  carry  the  end  of  a  small  hose 
pipe  bringing  the  water  to  the  cutter  at  a  pressure.  When 
the  cutter  has  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  mandril,  the  rest  can 
be  readily  brought  to  its  first  position  by  a  handle  fixed  upon 
the  screw  in  the  center  of  the  bed  at  the  right  hand,  care 
being  taken  that  the  hutching  paul  is  liberated  from  contact 
when  bringing  the  carriage  back  ;  also  that  the  direction  of 
revolution  of  the  mandril  when  the  small  clutch  is  in  gear 
operating  cam  shaft  must  also  be  the  same,  this  direction 
being  indicated  on  everj'  machine  made.  Made  by  David 
Bridge  &  Co.,  Castleton,  Manchester,  England. 
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INTERNATIONAL  TRADE   IN    RUBBER  GOODS. 


I  — THE   UNITED   STATES. 

THI'^  e.xport.s  of  iiianufactMres  of  Imlia-nibbcr  from  Uic 
I'nited  States,  after  having  loiijj  remained  at  an  un 
important  figure,  liave  been   increasing  .steadily  in 
value  for  the  past  five  years.     The  figures  are  ofl'i 
cially  reported  as  follows,  for  fiscal  years  endiflg  June  30 : 


Years. 

BeltiiiR. 
Packing, 
anU  Hose, 

Boots 

and 

Shoes. 

All 
other 
Rubber 

Total, 

1901-02    

$    634,146 

819,985 

879  476 

994, 100 

1,221,159 

$1,046,315 
1,056,491 
1,086,364 
1,214.342 
1,505,082 

$1,781,941 
2,299,875 
2,469,750 

2,572,375 
2,966,144 

$3,462,402 
4,176,351 

4,435,59" 
4,780,817 
5,692,385 

l9<'3-04 

1904-05 

Going  back  twenty  years,  the  ofiicial  figures  make  this 
showing  of  values  of  rubber  goods  exported  : 

Goods.  i8Si-8j.         1SS2-83.         188^-84.         1884-85.         1885-S6. 

Boots  and  .shoes. $  27,622     $  36,874    $  57,047     $  89,216     $  74,947 
All  other 483,094       532,422       577,999       596,94o       589,357 

Total $510,716    $569,295     $635,046    1686,156    $664,304 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  indus- 
try the  exports  from  the  United  States,  especially  of  rubber 
footwear,  developed  to  what  was  then  an  important  extent — 
to  the  value  of  $1,409,007  in  a  single  year  (in  ICS54-55).  The 
ready  sale  which  these  goods  met  abroad  led  American  capi- 
talists to  establish  such  factories  as  Hutchinson's,  in  France, 
and  the  North  British  Rubber  Co.,  in  Scotland,  with  the 
effect  of  at  once  checking  the  .Vmerican  export  trade.  Tlien 
the  civil  war  came  on,  followed  by  a  period  of  great  internal 
development  during  which  there  was  no  surplus  of  manufac- 
tures for  export.  The  foreign  trade  in  rubber  goods,  there- 
fore, may  be  said  to  be  of  recent  growth. 

The  manufacture  of  rubber  footwear  having  first  been  de- 
veloped successfully  in  America,  and  on  a  larger  scale  than 
elsewhere,  such  goods  have  always  figured  prominenth- 
in  rubber  exports  from  here.  Before  their  manufacture  was 
begun  in  Europe  more  than  1,000,000  pairs  were  exported 
from  the  United  States  in  a  single  year.  The  number  de- 
clined later  to  a  few  thousand  pairs  annually.  During  the 
past  six  years  the  figures  have  been  : 

190001  i9:,c-02.  1902  03.  1903-04.  190405.  1905-06. 

1,469,103       2,594688       2,307401        2,310,808      2,390,539      2,693,570 

Nearly'  70  per  cent,  of  the  footwear  goes  to  Europe.  The 
largest  amount  is  taken  by  Great  Britain,  but  of  this  a  good 
share  is  distributed  over  the  Continent.  Germany,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Turkey  are  large  buyers,  but  every  European 
country  is  represented.  Outside  of  Canada,  North  America 
is  almost  a  negligible  factor.  South  .\nierica  takes  i  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  export.  Japan  and  Australia  complete 
the  list  of  important  buyers. 

The  marked  increase  in  recent  years  of  the  exports  of  rub- 
ber footwear  has  been  due  to  concentrated  and  systematic 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturing  interests.  Similar 
efforts  are  now  being  inaugurated  with  regard  to  other  lines 
o*"  American  rubber  products,  with  the  probability  that 
equally  marked  results  will  be  shown.  The  fact  that  the 
individual  consumer  of  rubber  goods,  as  a  rule,  is  a  small 
purchaser,  and  that  such  goods  are  made  in  such  great  va- 
riety, has  always  interfered  with  the  development  of  a  for- 


eign market  by  the  method  pursued  in  respect  of  goods 
delivered  in  large  lots,  or  the  sale  of  a  single  article  for 
which  a  large  demand  was  possible  to  be  created. 

For  belting,  packing,  and  hose,  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many are  the  best  European  customers  ;  in  North'.Vmerica, 
Mexico,  Canada,  and  Cuba  ;  in  Asia,  Japan  ;  Australia  and 
British  Africa  also  take  important  amounts.  The  exports  of 
these  goods  for  two  years  have  been  as  follows  : 

To-  1899-1900 

Europe,    $163,101 

North  America    216,053 

South  America 32,058 

Asia 37,880 

Oceanica 76,148 

Africa 16,590 


1904-05. 
$164,311 

441,079 
72,892 
57,483 

114,146 

144.189 


Total $541,830  $994,100 

The  customs  records  give  no  indication  of  what  is  em- 
braced under  the  heading  "  All  Other  Goods  "  in  rubber. 
Such  exports  have  increased  in  value  more  rapidly  than  the 
other  classes  referred  to,  and  they  reach  a  wider  distribution. 
Thej'  go  to  every  country  on  the  globe,  but  most  largely  to 
rubber  manufacturing  countries,  doubtless  for  the  reason 
that  in  those  countries  the  use  of  rubber  is  more  general, 
and  there  the  best  market  for  rubber  goods  exists. 

Tlie  total  e.xport  of  rubber  goods  is  not  embraced  in  the 
official  figures,  however.  Clothes  wringers,  carpet  sweep- 
ers, and  an  immense  number  of  other  things,  all  including 
more  or  less  rubber,  are  shipped  abroad  without  being  in- 
cluded as  rubber  goods.  Tires  that  go  out  on  motor  cars  or 
other  vehicles  do  not  go  as  rubber  goods  exports.  And  this 
condition  is  likely  to  exist  as  long  as  customs  records  are  kept. 
The  exports  of  rubber  goods  from  the  United  States  do  not 
embrace  shipments  to  our  non-contiguous  territories,  which 
were,  until  recently,  foreign  territory.  Such  shipments  dur- 
ing the  past  fiscal  year  were  as  follows  : 


To— 

Belting. 
Tacking, 
and  Hose. 

Boots 

and 

Shoes. 

All 

other 

Rubber. 

Total. 

Alaska 

$   72,653 
40,159 
16,430 

$164,223 

10,511 

994 

1  29,825 
43,944 

32,844 

$266,701 
94,6»4 
50,268 

Hawaii 

Porto  Rico 

Total 

$129,242 

$.7=.:-- 

5 106  613 

$411,583 

♦ 

#      # 

The  imports  of  rubber  goods  into  the  United  States  ot 
late  have  increased  in  value  more  rapidlj-  than  the  exports. 
The  official  returns  for  the  last  five  fiscal  years  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Years.  India-Rubber. 

1901-02 $     449,756 

1902-03 665,972 

1903-04 S21  562 

1904-05 1,389,064 

1905-06   1,992,413 

The  first  recorded  imports  of  such  goods  was  in  1854-55, 
when  their  value  amounted  to  $43,720.  During  the  civil 
war  the  figures  in  one  \-ear  reached  a  trifle  over  $1,000,000, 
after  which  there  was  a  stead j*  decline  to  the  "  low  water 
mark, "  $170,814,  in  1879.  Since  then,  until  recently,  the 
yearly  average  has  been  about  $350,000,  until  recently. 
What  goods  figure  in  the  increased  imports  the  customs  re- 
turns also  fail  to  specify. 


Gutta-Pcrcha. 

Total. 

$127,780 

$     577,536 

225.198 

891,170 

335,480 

1,157,042 

"7,735 

1,506,799 

208,172 

2,2(»,585 
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The  share  of  the  different  countries  in  the  increase  of  im- 
ports of  India-rubber  goods  in  ten  years,   up  to  1904-05,  is 
shown  in  the  table  below.     Similar  details  are  not  yet  avail 
able  for  the  succeeding  year,  during  which  imports  increased 
still  further  by  43  per  cent.     The  table  follows  : 

From—  1894-95.  1904-05. 

Austria-Hungary $        278  $      3^^,805 

Belgium 5  29  634 

France qi,o6o  332,250 

Geniianv 117,859  827,452 

Italy...' 3348  1,286 

Netherlands 5  5,429 

Russia ....  32,990 

Switzerland 243  1,579 

United  Kingdom 101,057  115,298 

Canada 1,800  3,<x)t 

Other  countries 247  i,34o 

Total $315,902  $1,389,064 

America  alwaj-s  has  afforded  a  market  for  German  hard 
rubber  goods,  and  now  a  certain  amount  arrives  from  Aus- 
tria. Rubber  toys  likewise  come  from  Germany,  in  increas- 
ing amounts,  together  with  balls,  balloons,  and  the  like. 
And  automobile  tires  must  figure  in  the  increase  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  from  both  Germany  and  France.  When  auto- 
mobiles are  imported  complete  the  rubber  parts  are  not  taken 
into  account  at  the  custom  house,  so  that  only  tires  import- 
ed in  a  detached  state  figure  as  "rubber  goods."  If  it 
should  prove  true  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  increased 
imports  from  France  and  Germany  consists  of  tires,  the  im- 
portation of  such  goods  is  much  greater  than  the  home  manu- 
facturers have  been  willing  to  concede. 

*     *     * 
RUBBER    GOODS    TRADE    OF   CANADA. 
Exports   of  Canadian  manufactures  of  India-rubber  for 
the  last  three  fiscal  years  (ending  June  30)  were  in  value  as 
follows  : 

To—  1904.  1905-  Igo6. 

Great  Britain $  41,043  $  46,825  $  92,254 

United  States 80730  88,572  227.071 

Other  countries 78. 758  ii7>559  152,815 

Total $200,531  8252,956  $472140 

Imports  into  Canada  of  goods  under  the  same  heading 
were  in  value  as  follows  : 

From—                                      1904.  1905-  19C6. 

Great  Britain $361,666  $174,281  $99224 

United  States 606,756  616,435  640,981 

Other  countries 25,740  26,071  31,690 

Total $994,162  $816,787  $771,895 


MEXICO'S  GUAYULE  RUBBER  FACTORIES. 


A  PROCESS  for  making  hard  rubber  articles  patented  by 
William  R.  Sine  (United  States,  No.  831,998)  consists  in 
taking  a  fabric  saturated  or  filled  with  a  rubber  compound, 
subjecting  this  fabric  to  a  hardening  or  stiffening  treatment 
to  permanently  harden  it,  applying  the  center  layer  of  rubber 
compound  to  the  stiffened  fabric,  placing  the  permanently 
hardened  or  stiffened  fabric  with  the  layer  thereon  within  a 
suitable  mold,  and  vulcanizing. 


A  patent  granted  to  Carl  A.  R.  Steenstrup  (United  States, 
No.  830,260)  relates  to  a  process  of  devulcanizing  India-rub- 
ber having  fabric  insertions,  which  consists  in  suppUing  an 
aqueous  alkaline  solution  and  hydrofluoric  acid  to  the  mass 
of  divided  India-rubber  in  a  closed  vessel,  heating  the  mass 
and  stirring  the  same  for  a  protracted  period  required  to  de- 
vulcanize  the  rubber  and  destroy  the  fabric  insertion,  and 
afterward  washing  and  drying  the  material. 


"O  KGARDING  published  rumors  that  a  corner  of  guayule 
-*-^  rubber  interests  in  Mexico  by  two  rival  companies, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Stayton,  a  vice  president  of  the  Continental  Rub- 
ber Co.,  said  recently,  according  to  the  Mexica/i  Herald,  that 
at  least  his  company  was  making  no  such  effort.  With  so 
many  interests  at  work  as  are  now  engaged  in  producing  and 
marketing  guayule  rubber,  said  Mr.  Stayton,  there  is  little 
chance  of  any  one  concern  cornering  the  product. 

The  Continental  Rubber  Co.,  said  he,  are  developing  their 
holdings  of  guayule  in  Mexico,  and  their  three  factories,  at 
Torreon,  Acampo,  and  Saltillo,  are  being  run  at  full  capacity. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  mentioned  a  dozen  other  factories  at 
work,  all  independent  of  the  Continental  company. 

They  were  the  Anglo-Mexicano  company,  operating  a  fac- 
tory at  Jimulco  and  two  at  vSaltillo  ;  the  Madero  interests, 
having  a  factorj*  at  Parcas  and  two  others  under  construc- 
tion ;  the  Coahuila  Mining  and  Smelting  Co.,  with  a  factory 
at  Viesca  ;  the  National  Rubber  Co.,  at  Torreon;  and  the 
following,  also  each  with  a  factory  at  Torreon  :  the  McGreg- 
ors, the  Clement  Jacques  interests,  and  the  Torreon  Rubber 
Co.  Besides,  the  Valdespine  interests  are  building  a  factory 
at  Torreon. 

In  regard  to  reports  of  a  new  organization  to  compete  with 
the  companies  already  in  the  field,  Mr.  Stayton  thought  that 
there  would  be  difiiculty  in  securing  guayule  lands,  since  all 
such  lands  near  transportation  facilities  are  now  controlled  by 
one  or  other  of  the  companies  mentioned.  Even  now  the  Con- 
tinental company  are  having  guayule  shrubs  conveyed,  to  one 
of  their  factories,  for  more  than  100  miles  by  burros.  As  the 
burro  must  also  carry  food  and  water  for  several  days'  sup- 
ply, and  his  total  load  does  not  exceed  200  pounds,  it  will  be 
seen  that  convej-ance  of  shrubs  by  this  means  is  slow  and 
expensive. 

The  Continental  company  are  using  four  patents — those 
of  Garza,  Delafond,  Lawrence,  and  Hunicke. 

SOME  WANTS  OF  THE  TRADE. 


[3*'J]  \  PIANO  manufacturing  company  write  :  "  We  are 
-^"^  in  the  market  for  a  large  amount  of  rubber  tub- 
ing, elbows,  matting,  etc.  Please  send  us  The  Indi.\  Rub- 
ber World." 

[3.50]  A  German  firm  write  ;  "  We  should  be  very  grateful 
for  the  addresses  of  manufacturers  of  spiral  gas  tubing." 

[3."»1]  A  subscriber  writes  :  "  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  prep- 
aration called  '  Adhesia  '  ?     I  am  told  it  is  made  in  Boston.  " 

[S.jS]  An  advertiser  says  :  "I  have  an  enquiry  for  a 
source  of  supply  for  wheels  for  roller  skates  made  out  of 
material  called  Hematite  which  my  friend  explains  is  some- 
what similar  to  hard  rubber.  I  would  be  obliged  if  you 
would  kindly  inform  me  where  these  may  be  purchased." 

[3.5  !]  A  well  known  rubber  company  wishes  to  be  in- 
formed where  thej-  could  secure  samples  and  prices  on  fruit 
jar  ring  cartons. 

[354]  "  Can  you  let  us  know  who  manufactures  machines 
for  testing  the  tensile  strength  of  rubber,  "  writes  one  of  our 
advertisers. 

Russia's  exports  of  rubber  footwear  to  Germany  in  1905 
amounted  in  value  to  2,131,000  rubles  [=$1,107,765]  and  iu 
1904  to  1,991,000  rubles  [=$1,025,365]. 
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THE  INDIA-RUBBER  TRADE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


R1£F1';k1';XCES  to  the  high  prices  which  rubber  manu- 
facturers have  to  pay  at  the  present  time  for  rubber 
scrap  have  been  commented  on  by  our  London  con- 
temporary, and  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Buckleton  has  sug- 
gested that  the  matter  should  come  up  for  consideration  at  a 
special  meeting  of  manufacturers.     I  don't 
THE  PRICE  OF      k„o\v  whether  or  not  this  latter  has  had  any 

RUBBER  SCRAP.  ,  .  ,        ,,         r      ,■ 

response,  but  it  appears  to  be  the  leeling 
in  the  waste  and  reclaimed  rubber  trade  that  no  good  could 
be  effected  by  any  such  meeting.  The  present  high  prices 
result  from  the  ordinary  laws  of  supply  anil  demand,  and 
any  artificial  regulation  of  prices  seems  doomed  to  failure. 
Though  the  selling  prices  have  certainly  gone  up  during  the 
last  year  or  two,  the  dealers  are  emphatic  that  their  profits 
have  decreased.  Owing  to  the  largely  increased  number  of 
collectors,  and  the  competition  amongst  dealers,  much  higher 
prices  are  now  paid  bj'  the  latter  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
It  is  understood  that  one  prominent  dealer  suggested  to  the 
principal  buyers  that  thej'  should  undertake  to  buy  all  their 
requirements  of  scrap  rubber  from  him  for  a  certain  period  of 
time,  and  he  would  cause  prices  to  come  down  20  or  30  per 
cent,  all  right.  Nothing  seems  to  have  come  of  this  proposi- 
tion, and  anyhow  it  does  not  seem  to  have  caused  any  alarm 
among  the  other  dealers.  One  of  the  latter  said  that  in  the 
event  he  would  at  once  raise  his  price  to  collectors  10  per 
cent,  and  so  cause  a  diversion  in  the  course  of  the  traffic. 
Again  it  is  pointed  out  that  England  is  not  by  any  means 
the  onlj-  available  market,  as  indeed  higher  prices  can  gen- 
erally be  obtained  on  the  Continent,  where  there  is  an 
increasing  demand. 

It  was  suggested  to  me  very  forcibly  the  other  day  that 

some  one  ought  to  start  an  agitation  with  a  view  of  getting 

a  law  passed  with   the  object  of  ensuring 

SECOND  QUALITY    jj^^j   nothing   but    pure  rubber  should    be 

SURQICAL  RUBBER.  "  ' 

used  m  such  cases  as  the  accessories  of 
feeding  bottles.  It  was  also  suggested  that  the  large  infan- 
tile mortalitj'  in  our  large  towns  was  at  least  accelerated  by 
the  cherubs  sucking  in  the  decomposition  products  of  substi- 
tute. There]  may  not  be  much  in  all  this  as  far  as  the  death 
rate  is  actually  concerned,  but  I  certainly  am  of  opinion  that 
such  rubber  goods  should  be  made  only  of  pure  sheet  rubber, 
and  not  of  the  lower  priced  qualities  which  contain  substi- 
tute. It  is  notorious  that  medical  men  nowadays  complain 
of  the  quality  of  surgical  rubber  goods,  saying  that  they 
are  not  as  reliable  as  they  used  to  be.  The  manufacturers  no 
doubt  will  reply  that  the  doctors  will  buy  in  the  cheapest 
market.  Still,  the  matter  may  easily  prove  a  serious  one, 
and  as  long  as  the  goods  are  sold  under  the  name  of  rubber, 
and  nothing  is  said  as  to  admixture  of  other  bodies,  I  think 
that  in  the  event  of  anything  serious  happening  the  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  cannot  expect  to  escape  all  consequences. 
It  i.'-'  suggested  that  second  quality  surgical  rubbers  should  be 
made  of  a  distinctive  color,  so  that  no  confusion  maj-  arise 
in  the  mind  of  the  buyer  or  user.  This  might  not  prove 
readily  feasible,  even  did  the  suggestion  meet  with  support, 
but  the  whole  matter  certainly  seems  to  warrant  considera- 
tion, and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  old  established 
British  firms   would   welcome   any  publicity    which    would 


show  up  the  competition  to  which  they  have  been  subjected 
of  late  years  by  foreigners.  The  case  is  different  from 
goods  made  of  compounded  rubber.  With  regard  to  the  lat- 
ter, more  particularly  of  insulated  cables,  the  suggestion  that 
rubber  goods  should  come  under  a  law  like  the  Food  and 
Drugs  act  met  with  a  good  deal  of  derision.  In  such  cases 
the  publication  of  formulas  would  benefit  the  trade  at  the 
expense  of  the  individual  who  has  achieved  success  probably 
at  great  pains  and  expense.  Where,  however,  the  health  of 
the  public  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  jeopardy  owing  to  the 
use  of  inferior  goods,  then  it  would  seem  to  be  in  the  com- 
mon weal  to  put  such  goods  under  some  such  supervision  as 
is  exercised  over  the  dealers  in  food  and  drugs. 

Although  the  management  of  this  Manchester  proofing 

works  is   now  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,   it  must   not  be 

assumed  that  the  business  is  in  a  parlous  condi- 

B.  COHEN    jJQj,       Indeed,  I  have  it  on  good  authority  that 

&  SONS.  .  .  ^       , 

an  examination  of  the  books  shows  thtt  the 
home  business  has  been  regularU'  conducted  at  a  substan- 
tial profit,  despite  the  very  adverse  condition  which  the 
proofing  trade  generally  has  experienced  of  late  years.  The 
difficulties  in  which  the  firm  found  itself  involved  seem  to 
have  been  enlirelj'  due  to  the  failure,  or  it  w-ould  probably 
be  more  correct  to  say,  the  mismanagement,  of  the  Canadian 
branch.  This  firm  is  not  the  only  British  one  which  has 
found  the  Canadian  business  turn  out  unprofitable  after  an 
encouraging  .start.  No  doubt  a  complexity  of  causes  are  at 
work  in  such  cases,  but  I  am  informed  on  good  authority 
that  it  is  no  use  trying  to  do  business  direct  with  customers  ; 
the  Canadian  middleman  is  a  j)ower  in  the  land  and  those 
who  seek  to  do  without  him  will  court  disaster.  There  may 
or  may  not  be  much  in  this,  but  my  informant  was  emphatic 
in  the  opinion  that  there  was  plenty  of  good  business  to  be 
done,  if  put  through  the  hands  of  Canadian  dealers. 

I  CANNOT  say  that  I  have  yet  purchased  any  of  these  sub- 
stitutes for  linen,  but  in  holiday  resorts  this  season  I  have 

been  notified  of  their  existence  on  several  occa- 

RUBBER     sions,    and   have    heard   their   praises   sung   by 
COLLARS.  ,  ,,,.,,,       r 

tourists  who  are  not  troubled  with  lack  of  means. 

With  the  athlete,  reduction  of  baggage  is  a  prominent  desire, 

and  the  fact  that  one  or  two  of  these  collars  take  the  place 

of  a  dozen  starched  linen  ones  is  looked  upon  as  a  decided 

advantage. 

Under   this   title  a  paragraph    has  appeared   in    several 

newspapers  relating  to   a  monopoly  obtained   by  a   British 

firm  in  Abyssinia.     From  inquiries  made 

MONOPOLY         ^^     (3    Bloom  street.  Manchester,  I  am  en- 

IN  WATERPROOFS. 

abled  to  state  that  the  concession  granted 
by  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia  to  Mr.  Hassib  Ydlabi,  of  Has- 
sim  Ydlabi  &  Rehan,  of  Bloom  street,  has  been  taken  over 
by  a  newly  formed  company  called  the  Ethiopian  Rainproof 
;Monopoly  Co.,  with  a  capital  of /ioo,ooo.  I  am  informed 
that  it  is  only  proposed  to  deal  in  rainproof  goods,  and  that 
though  the  company  is  British  in  its  origin,  buying  in  the 
cheapest  market  will  be  a  prominent  feature  in  its  trading 
routine.  The  monopoly  is  for  25  years.  The  climate  of 
Abyssinia  varies  considerably  according  to  locality.  The 
country   is  by   no  means   all    of  the  sandy   desert   jiatvrc 
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associated  with  North  African  regions ;  there  are  wooded 
districts  where  a  heavy  antuial  rainfall  obtains.  Now  that 
railways  are  making  their  influence  felt  in  the  extension  of 
commerce  in  the  country,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  competition  between  business  firms  of  England,  France, 
and  Germany.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  the  Ethiopian 
cannot  change  his  skin,  but  there  is  no  saying  what  an  ad- 
vanced education  may  not  cause  him  to  change  in  his  attite, 
and  it  will  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  new  company  to  persuade 
him  that  he  is  incomplete  without  a  rainproof  coat. 

Messrs.  Archibald   CoNST.iMiLE    &    Co.,   Limiteh,    the 

well  known  London  publishers,  have  in   preparation  a  new 

.series    of  technical   works   dealing   with    the 

FORTHCOMING   ^^.jrious  industries  and  manufactures.     One  of 

NEW    BOOK.  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ... 

the  volumes  will  be  devoted  to  rubber  and  its 
manufacture.  The  name  of  the  author  doubtless  will  be 
announced  shortly. 

Under  the  name  Macintosh  Tyre  Co.,  a  company  in  close 
business  connection  with  Charles  Macintosh  &  Co.,  Limited, 
but  of  distinct  management,  has  been  formed, 
NOTES.  presumably  to  forward  the  interests  of  and  to 
deal  in  the  motor  tire  with  which  the  rubber  firm  have  been 
experimenting  for  some  time.  From  those  who  have  used 
this  tyre  I  hear  nothing  but  favorable  reports,  but  the  mak- 
ers have  been  in  no  hurry  to  push  the  sale  until  the  extended 
trials  which  they  themselves  initiated  had  satisfied  them  of 
its  efiBciency.==I  understand  that  Mr.  James  E.  Baxter 
and  friends  have  rented  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Orkney 
group  this  autumn,  good  mixed  shooting  being  the  princi- 
pal attraction. 

PETROLATUM  IN  RUBBER  COMPOUNDING. 


THE  use  of  petrolatum  or  vaseline  as  a  rubber  compound- 
ing ingredient  has  become  very  general,  especially  in 
the  mechanical  goods  and  reclaimed  rubber  manufacture. 
It  is  one  of  the  numerous  products  of  petroleum  or  rock  oil 
derived  by  distillation.  These  products  are  classed  as  fol- 
lows : 

Light  oils,  including  gasoline  and  naphtha. 

Illuminating  oils,  kerosene. 

Residuum  or  tar. 

From  the  latter  subdivision  is  separable,  by  further  in- 
crease of  heat,  heavy  lubricating  and  paraffin  oils,  among 
which  are  petrolatum  or  vaseline,  and  coke  as  a  waste  pro- 
duct. 

Petrolatum  is  considered  to  be  a  mixture  of  paraffin  and 
volatile  oils.  It  is  separated  from  the  residuum  of  crude 
petroleum  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  vacuum  process 
of  distillation  in  contradistinction  to  the  "cracking"  pro- 
cess by  which  some  of  the  natural  constituents  are  chemi- 
cally broken  up  to  form  new  bodies.  The  residuum  being 
kept  fluid  by  steam,  the  finelj'  divided  coke  resulting  from 
the  distillation  is  allowed  to  settle  out  and  the  clear  oil 
drawn  off  and  filtered  through  bone  charcoal  contained  in 
cylinders,  in  order  to  remove  the  color  and  odors  contained 
in  it.  Sometimes  the  oil  recovered  from  the  residuum  is 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  bichromate  for 
the  removal  of  certain  impurities  before  the  filtration  through 
bone  charcoal.     This  is  said  to  be  the  German  process. 

Petrolatum  gains  much  of  its  value  from  its  indifference  to 
all  chemical  treatment,  thus  resetnbling  paraffin  very  closely. 


It  is  generally  familiar  as  a  dense  product,  pale  yellow,  trans- 
lucent, slightly  fluorescent,  semi-solid  melting  at  about  100° 
Fall.,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.850.  Its  chemically 
inert  quality  peculiarly  adapts  petrolatum  to  use  in  rubber 
compounding  where  a  non-oxidizing  lubricant  and  softener 
is  needed  to  facilitate  the  manipulation  of  harsh  or  dry  com- 
pounds, and  which  will  not  subsequently  develop  in  the 
finished  goods  injurious  or  other  inconvenient  qualities. 
Simple  softening  of  rubber  any  oil  will  accomplish,  but  for 
all  around  adaptability  petrolatum  excels  all  others. 

For  many  j'ears  palm  oil  was  considered  to  be  the  best  oil 
for  compounding  purposes,  because  it  is  a  vegetable  oil  and 
solid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Vegetable  oils  were  gener- 
ally conceded  to  be  the  least  injurious  to  rubber.  The  prin- 
cipal objection  to  palm  oil  in  this  connection  is  its  tendency 
to  oxidi/.e  and  nothing  with  that  quality  is  desirable  as  a 
compounding  ingredient,  since  oxidation  is  fatal  in  its 
effects  on  rubber  goods.  Petrolatum  is  absolutely  tree  from 
this  objection  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  its  quali- 
ties as  a  lubricant.  Ordinarily  2  or  2',  per  cent,  of  petro- 
latum is  sufficient  in  any  compound  where  its  presence  is 
needed,  although  5  or  even  7  per  cent,  may  be  employed  in 
special  cases.  Cheap  goods  containing  petrolatum  will 
withstand  drying  out  or  hardening  with  age,  a  similar  effect 
being  produced  bj'  the  use  of  soft  coal  tar. 

As  regards  the  item  of  economy,  petrolatum  commends 
itself  to  the  rubber  manufacturer  when  considering  the  use 
of  an  oil  ingredient  in  compounding.  For  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses, everything  except  perhaps  the  whitest  goods,  the 
dark  filtered  stock  is  entirely  suitable  and  the  price  will  be 
less  than  the  light  filtered  stock. 

The  use  of  patrolatum  and  all  other  oils  should  be  strictly 
under  control  and  ordinary  workmen  never  be  permitted  to 
have  access  to  them,  otherwise  irregularities  of  compounding 
so  numerous  and  complicated  as  to  be  past  finding  out,  may 
result  from  their  indiscriminate  use  for  doctoring  burnt 
stock  and  stock  difficult  to  run  on  the  machines. 


INDIA-RUBBER  GOODS  IN  COMMERCE. 


EXPORTS    FROM    THE    UNITED   STATES. 

OFFICIAL  statement  of  values  of  exports  of  manufac- 
tures of  India-rubber  and  Gutta-percha,  for  the  month 
of  August,  1906,  and  for  the  first  eight  months  of  five  calen- 
dar years  : 


Months. 

Belting, 
Packing, 

and  Hose. 

Boots 

and 

Shoes. 

All 
other 
Rubber. 

TOTAI.. 

August,  1906 

January-July 

$136,709 
663,536 

Si73,Si2 
6i5,'54 

$    290,586 
1,803,512 

$  601,107 
3,082,202 

Total          

{800.245 
755,988 
570,972 
568,797 
459871 

?7SS  966 
767.775 
651.392 
507,^97 
524,629 

$2,094,098 
1,918,481 
1,600.574 
1,655,396 
1,298,132 

$3,683,309 
3,442,244 
2,822,938 
2,732,090 
2,282.652 

Total,  1905 

Total.  1904 

Total,  1903 

Total.  1902 

"  Ri'BBER  IS  King.  " — The  rubber  supply  of  the  future  will 
have  to  expand  greatly  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
motor  vehicles,  all  of  which  have  to  roll  on  that  elastic  gum 
or  quit  business.  "  Rubber  is  king  "  may  be  a  watchword 
one  of  these  days,  plucking  the  crown  away  from  ootton, 
which  wore  it  so  proudly  and  so  long. — AVjc  Vori:  Tribune. 
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.''a.-  t 


DR.    DECKERS    FOUNTAIN    SYRINGE. 

A  RADICAL  departure  from  the  general  construction 
of  syringe  nozzles  has  been  made  in  the  self-retain- 
ing and   non-plugable  nozzles  of  Dr.  Decker's  in- 
vention.    The  number  of  openings  makes  possible 
most  thorough   Hushing,  and  the  canal  through  the  center 
furnishes  an  exit  for  waste  water.     If, 
however,   it  is  desirable  for  the  water 
to  be  retained,  the  canal  may  be  filled 
with    non-absorbing    cotton.        It    will 
be   observed,  by    the    illustration,   that 
jS^gr.  the  openings   are   not   confined   to  the 

B^^P  large  end   of  the  nozzle,  but,  also,    ex- 

^H^r  tend  about  the  margin  of  the  extended 

liV  portion  of  the  nozzle.     As  it  is  rotated 

^S  an     effective     cleansing     is     obtained. 

II  The    rectal    nozzle    has   four  openings 

II  (none  on  the  end)  so  it  is  impossible  to 

plug  them.    [Hygeia  Nursing  Bottle  Co.,  ButTalo,  New  York.] 

BUCKSKIN   RUBBER   LINED  TOBACCO   POUCH. 
The  manufacture  of  tobacco  pouches  has  long  formed  an 
import. lilt   ittin   in   the  i  uMii  i   trade  in  Kngland,   for  every 

Britisher  loves  a  pipe, 
and  naturally  wel- 
comes a  convenient 
and  serviceable  recep- 
tacle for  his  tobacco. 
Besides,  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  attractive 
pouches,  and  there  are 
many  smo  k  e  r  s  to 
whom  expense  is  no 
object.  The  cuts  here- 
with relate  to  a  splen- 
did line  of  tobacco 
pouches,  manufac- 
tured by  a  leading 
British  firm.  It  is  a 
buckskin  rubber  lined 
pouch.  The  covering 
may  be  of  any  kind  of 
fine  skins  —  antelope, 
seal,  snake,  lizard,  or 
the  like.  Some  of  these 
pouches  are  very  or- 
nate, and  can  be  had 
embellished  with  gold 
plates,  for  initials  or  monograms.  [Charles  Macintosh  & 
Co.,  Limited,  Manchester. ]== A  tobacco  pouch  recently 
brought  out  by  another  firm,  also  English,  and  called  the 
"Diana,"  while  of  the  same  general  type  as  shown  in  the 
illustrations,  possesses  some  distinct  features  in  construc- 
tion. It  can  be  opened  wider  than  other  pouches,  enabling 
the  pipe  to  be  filled  conveniently  by  dipping  it  into  the 
tobacco,  there  being  thus  less  liability  to  spilling.  Besides, 
the  flap  closes  automatically  with  the  pouch,  and  retains  the 
contents  with  absolute  security. 


AN  ELASTIC  TREAD  HORSESHOE. 
The  horseshoe  illustrated  here  consists  of  an  elastic 
tread  section,  within  which  is  located  a  skeleton  frame 
of  metal,  conforming  to  the  contour  of  the  rubber  part. 
The  frame  is  provided  with  apertured  otTsets,  whereby 
when  the  tread  section 
is  cast  on  the  frame, 
the  different  parts  will 
be  firmly  united,  and 
with  downwardly  ex- 
tending stop  plates 
on  the  toe  portion  of 
the  frame,  and  between 
which  the  material  of 
the  elastic  tiead  sec- 
tion is  held.  To  add 
further  to  the  comfort 
of  the  horse,  the  upper 
surface  of  the  shoe 
may  be  covered  with  a 
cushion  material,  such 
as  leather.  The  illus- 
tration relates  to  a  bar  shoe,  though  Ih;.  luvxuli^ii  is  .idapl- 
able  to  other  forms.  It  shows  a  portion  of  the  elastic  tread 
removed,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  constritction  of  the  metal 
frame.  United  States  patent  No.  772,050,  granted  to  F.  D. 
Palmer  and  .\lfred  H.  Isham. 

GOODRICH  SURGICAL  BASINS. 
One  of  the  chief  requisites  of  successful  surgical  opera- 
tions lies  in  having  recourse  to  every  possible  means  whereby 
facility,  con- 
venience, and 
cleanliness  are 
enhanced. 
Rubber  surgi- 
cal accessories 
have  been 
more  and  more 
resorted  to  as 
meeting  these 
requirements, 
until  now  the 
list  is  indeed  a 
long  one.  For 
example,  pus 
basins,  such  as 
those      shown 

in  the  illustration,  have  been  tested  and  found  most  satis- 
factory to  operators,  nurses,  and  patients.  The  foundation 
consists  of  a  soft  brass  rim  .5s  of  an  inch  wide,  rubber  cov- 
ered. The  body  of  the  basin  is  made  of  pure  strong  gum. 
They  can  be  shaped  to  conform  to  any  surface  and  when 
pressed  against  or  tied  to  the  body  fit  so  snugly  that  no 
fluid  can  get  between  the  basin  and  the  skin.  They  are 
made  in  6  inch  and  S  inch  sizes,  and  they  can  be  folded  in 
compact  little  packages.  [The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron. 
Ohio.] 
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WATERPROOF    AUTOMOBILE    APPAREL. 
A   RinnKK  proofed  coat  for  aiitomobilists'  use  that  prom- 
ises to  become  very  popular  is  shown  in  the  illustration.     It 

is  called  a  Poncho 
Coat  and  is  de- 
signed for  men's 
wear,  on  lines 
that  are  for  con- 
venience rather 
than  style. 
Through  the  cas- 
ing around  the 
neck  a  ribbon  is 
drawn,  which 
serves  to  fasten 
the  coat  snugly 
and  admits  of  no 
jiossible  place  of 
tutry  for  the 
rain.  The  same 
firm  (Saks  «&  Co., 
New  York),  offer 
many  other  spe- 
cialties in  auto- 
mobile apparel, 
for  men  and  wo- 
men, boys  and 
girls.  Something 
new  is  a  water- 
proof coat  for 
growing  girls, 
designed  for  use 
for  more  than 
one  season.  It 
is  described  as  a 
shirt  coat,  and 
is  draped  looseh' 
from  the  shoul- 
ders without  de- 
fined lines,  so 
that  it  may  be  of 
service  long  after 
a  closer  fitting 
garment  would  be 
MOTORISTS' PONCHO  COAT.  outgrown.      The 

yoke  is  elastic,  which  leaves  the  coat  without  a  vulnerable 
point  for  the  raiu,  wind,  or  dust.  The  seams  are  sewed  and 
!t|ien  cemented.  Similar  coats  are  made  for  growing  boys. 
THE  COLDITZ  SELf-  RENEWABLE  HEEL. 
Si NCK  heels  were  first  used  on  shoes,  whatever  the  mate- 
rial, the}'  have  been  stationarj',  but  there  has  now  been 
brought  out  a  renewable  and  interchangeable  heel.  The 
heel  plate  is  about  ^^  of  an  inch  deep  and  has  turned-up 
flanges.  It  is  countersunk  to  a  corresponding  depth  in  the 
heel  of  the  shoe  and  is  fastened  thereto  with  five  tacks.  The 
side  plate  with  punched-through  flanges  is  secured  to  the 
detachable  heel.  It  is  fastened  to  the  heel  either  with  tacks 
(when  half  a  heel  made  of  leather  is  wanted),  or  with  rivets 
(when  a  rubber  heel  is  wanted).  When  a  top  plate  only  is 
wanted  it  is  attached  by  means  of  projected  edges  which  are 
clinched  into  the  heel  plate.  H.  M.  Colditz,  of  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  is  the  inventor. 


THE    Ha.SKELL-MATCH    GOLF    BALL. 

It  is  not  so  many  years,  measured  b}' the  average  lifetime, 
since  the  "  ancient  and  royal  "  game  of  golf  was  introduced 
into  the  United  States.  Yet  the  game  wherever  pla^-ed  has 
been  revolutionized  by  the  introduction  of  the  rubber  cored 
ball,  due  to  the  disposition  of  the  American  never  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  established  order  of  things,  but  to  try  to 
invent  something  new.  The  Haskell  ball  was  the  pioneer 
in  this  field,  and  it  still  holds  a  commanding  position. 
Reference  is  made  to  it  now  for  the  reason  that  the  manufac- 
turers, alive  to  every  opportunity  for  raising  the  standard  of 
their  product,  have  brought  out  their  ball  with  a  new  finish, 
and  are  marketing  it  under  the  brand  "  Haskell-Match. " 
[The  15.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.] 

ALLEN    TIRE    HOLDERS    AND    CASES. 

.•^N  article  for  motorists'  use  that  for  convenience  and 
adaptability,  it  will  be  hard  to  excel,  is  found  in  a  self- 
adjusting  tire  holder  now  on  the  market.  Instead  of  having  a 
stationary  capacitv  the  holders  illustrated  herewith  will  carry 


ALLEN'S  TIRE   HOLDER. 

any  size  from  3  '<  inch 
up  to  two  5-inch  shoes. 
.\  little  ratchet  device 
furnishes  the  means 
whereby  this  extension 
is  acquired.  These 
holders  are  made  of 
highly  polished  special 
bronze.  The  fact  that 
the  holders  can  be  re- 
moved when  not  in  use 
adds  to  the  appearance 
of  the  car,  and  the  re- 
moval can  be  effected 
by  merelj'  taking  out 
the  screws  which  hold 
it,  requiring  but  a  mo- 
ment or  two.  That  this 
does   does   not   detract  allen's  tire  cover. 

from  the  security  of  the  attachment  is  a  matter  for  consider- 
ation. The  Tire  Cases,  also  illustrated,  are  said  to  be  abso- 
lutely dust,  oil  and  water  proof.  They  fit  securely  being 
fastened  with  ball  and  socket  and  are  made  in  all  colors  of 
enameled  duck.  The  cut  is  to  fit  each  make  and  size  of  tire, 
[The  Allen  Bag  and  Specialty  Co.,  No.  1931  Broadway,  New 
York.] 
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RliCENT  RUBBER  PATENTS. 


J  IdJc-  .l/il)As. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

ISSUKB  SKl'TliMUKR  4,    1906. 

NO.  829,952.     Syriiijie  [Surgical].     W.  M.  Dean,  Chicago. 
829,979.     Ilernietic  closure  for  luml)lers.     \V.  A.  Loreiiz, 
Hartford,  Conn. 
829.9S1).     Hernielic  closure  for  tumblers.     Same. 
829,981.     Ilerinelic  closure  for  tumblers.     Same. 
830,005.     Vulcanizer.     I<.  E.  Rice,  Cerlar  Falls,  Iowa. 
830,133.     Horseshoe.     W.  J.  Connally,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
830,167.     Fruit  jar  ring.     F.  C.  Pelster,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
830,250.     Cushion  insole  for  shoes.     C.  II.  I'eeble.  Chambersburg. 

Pa. 
830,260.     Proce.s.s  for  devulcani/.ing  India-rubber.     C.  A.  R.  Steen 
strup,  assignor  to  .Vktie.sclskabet  Gunimi-RegenerationsSoci 
etet,   System  Resen  Steenstrup),  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 
830,267      Vehicle  tire.     W.  Westney,  Scotland,  Conn. 
830  403.     Horseshoe.     R.  Barclay,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
33O1458.     Boot  or  shoe  heel.     J.  B.  Sheeliau,  New  York  city. 
830,467.     Non  slipping  tire.     M.  Vivian,  Cheswick,  London,  Eng- 
land. 

Trade  Marks 

537.     E.  G.  Soltmann,  New  Y'ork  city.     The  words  PAR  EXCEL- 
LENCE.    For  rubber  erasers. 
8,841.     Revere  Rubber  Co.,  Boston.     The  word   SECURITY.     For 
belting,  hose,  and  machinery  packings 

Issued  Sei'Ticmher  ii,  1906. 

830,488.  Wheel  tire  [in  sections].  N.  Beck  with,  Somerville, 
Mass. 

830.581.  Infiate'd  ball.     C   R.  Fleischman,  Chicago. 

830.582.  Inflated  ball.     Same. 

830,661.     Pneumatic  knee   pad.     E.  G.  Greshani,  Duncdiu,  New 

Zealand. 
830,664.     Storm    lop  for   vehicles.     W.  .\.  Hunter,  Terre   Haute, 

Ind. 
830,695.     Process  of  and  apparatus  for  manufacturing  lined  metal- 
lic hose.     E.  Witzenmann,  Pforzheim,  Germany. 
830,858.     Piston  rod  packing.     .K.  L.  Shaffer,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
830,873.     Cushion  tire  for  vehicle  wheels.     L.  H.  Barry.  Durango, 

Mexico. 
830,885.     Valve  attachment  for  fountain  pens.     V .  O.  Conill,  New 

York  city. 
830.889.     Atomizer.     C.  J.  Davol,  assignor  to  Davol  Rubber  Co.. 

Providence.  R.  I. 
831,004.     Inhaler.     F.   E.  Jousset  and  .A.   D.  Jousset,  New  York 

city. 

Design. 

38,238.  Rubber  matting.  K.  J.  Whisler,  assignor  to  Goshen  Rub- 
ber Works,  Goshen,  Ind.  (?/«/?«.  — Ornamental  design  for 
rubber  matting. 

Trade  3farks. 

3,662.  I.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber  Co..  New  Y'ork  city.  The  words 
THE  BEST  WARRANTED  KLEINERT.     For  dress  shieUls. 

8.834.  Revere  Rubber  Co..  Boston.  The  word  VIGILANT.  I'or 
belting,  hose,  and  machinery  packings. 

8.835.  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  Boston.  The  word  PILOT.  For 
belting,  hose,  and  machinery  packings. 

19,286.  Dr.  Pierre  Chemical  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  The  word  PHENO. 
For  syringes. 

I.SSUED  September  18,  igo6. 

831,041.  Process  for  purifying  Chicle  gum,  or  other  adhesive.  S. 
A.  Davis  and  F.  V   Canning,  New  York  city. 

^3ii099      Packing.     C.  Restein,  Philadelphia. 

831,199  Combined  eraser  and  brush.  J.  H.  Ezmanu,  Jr.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

8311358-     Hose  coupling.     J.  T   Lally,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Design. 

38,241.  Rubber  fabric.  J.  Hardman,  Jr.  Belleville,  N.  J.,  assignor 
to  The  International  .\uloniobile  and  Vehicle  Tire  Co.  Claim. 
— Ornamental  design  for  rubber  fabric. 


8.836.  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  Boston.  The  word  COLUMBIA  For 
belting,  hose,  and  machinery  packings. 

8.837.  Same.    The  word  BURRO. 

8.838.  Same.     The  word  HARLEM 

8.839.  Same.     The  word  EMPEROR. 

8.842.  Same.     The  word  ZENITH. 

8.843.  Same.     The  word  ULYSSES. 

8.844.  Same.     The  words  OLD  HICKORY. 

8.845.  Same.     The  word  GINGO 

[All  the  preceding  for  belting,  hose,  and  machinery  packing.] 

Issued  September  25   1906. 

831,537.  Elastic  check  loop.  C.  .A.  Cornell,  assignor  to  Berkshire 
Specially  Co.,  Pitlsfield,  Mass. 

831,586.  Rim  for  vehicle  wheels.  [For  holding  pneumatic  tire.] 
F.  .A.  Wilcox,  Akron,  Ohio. 

831,623.     Inhaler.     F.  B.  Murphy,  Logansport,  Ind. 

831,632.  Means  for  removably  attaching  tires  upon  vehicle  wheels. 
J.  C.  Schleicher,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

831,831.  Artificial  bait  H.  C.  Clippinger,  assignor  to  M.  E. 
Metzger  and  D.  W.  Brown,  of  .\kron,  Ohio. 

831,891.     Rescue  buoy.     J.  C.  Quarternian,  Titusville,  Fla. 

831,920.  Artificial  hand  for  playing  chords.  B.  E.  Amend,  Port- 
land, Ore. 

831.975-     Horseshoe.     C.  I).  Murphy,  Kingston,  Minn. 

831,998.     Hard  rubber  articles.     W.  R.  Sine,  Williamsport,  I'a. 

Trade  Mark. 

4,652.  The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, Ohio.  The  word 
GOODY  AR  and  a  foot  of  mercury.  For  horseshoe  pads,  rub- 
ber tiling,  and  rubber  heels  and  soles  for  boots  and  shoes. 

(Note.— Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  United  States  patents  may  be  ob- 
tained from  The  India  Rubber  World  ofBce  at  lo  cents  each,  postpaid.] 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Patent  Specikic^tioiNs  Puhushed. 

The  number  given  is  that  assigned  to  the  Patent  .Tt  the  tiling  of  the  Applica- 
tion, which  in  the  case  of  those  listed  below  was  in  1QO5. 

*  Denotes  Patents  for  American  Inventions. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Illustrated  Official  Journal,  August  29, 1906  ) 

*9,o54  (1905).  Method  of  attaching  elastic  tires  to  rims.  C.  Motz. 
Akron,  Ohio. 

*9,o55  ( 1905).  Life  saving  appliances  [consisting  of  a  double  wal- 
led sleeve,  for  wearing  upon  the  arm,  containing  an  inflated 
bag,  and  provided  at  the  end  with  webbed  gloves].  T.  J. 
Hruby  and  T.  J.  Jirik,  both  in  Chicago. 

9,072  (1905).  Joint-making  packing.  P.  Schou,  Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 

9,169(1905).     Pneumatic  tire.     J.  Bolton,  London. 

9,206  (1905).  Hose  pipe  for  suction  dredgers.  J.  Taube.  Riga, 
Russia. 

9.567(1905).     Means  for  securing  revolving  rubber  pads  to  heels 

of  boots.     J.  Wilkinson  and  A.  Wilkinson,  Manchester. 
[Abstracted  from  the  Illustrated  Official  Journal,  September  5,  1906. 1 

9,616(1905).  Sole  and  heel  protector.  J.  Latham,  Farnworth, 
Lancashire. 

*9,67S  (1905).  Rubber  sole  with  non  slipping  device.  P.  M.  Jus- 
lice,  London.     (Grieb  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey.) 

9.738(1905).  Means  for  securing  rubber  studs  in  soles  and  heels 
of  boots  so  that  they  are  watertight.     .\.  Miles,  Cardiff. 

*9,78i  (1905).     F'ountain  pen.     O.  E.  Weidlich,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

9,801(1905).  Pneumatic  tire  [protected  by  a  chrome  leather 
cover].     K.  C.  Goodman,  Reading. 

*9,886  (1905).     Pneumatic  tire.     I.  Tennant,  Springfield.  Ohio. 

9,920  (1905).     Elastic  tire.     A.  E.  Evans,  Newport,  Shropshire. 

9,985  ( 1905).  Pneumatic  tire.  [Device  for  preventing  skidding 
consists  of  a  metallic  linked  chain  having  hooked  ends  which 
takecross  bars  shaped  flatter  than  the  contour  of  the  tire.]  G. 
S.  Sayner,  Harrogate,  Yorkshire. 

10,067  (1905).  Apparatus  for  administering  electricity  for  medici- 
nal purpo.ses.     G.  J.  Macaura.  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

10,077  (l905).     Outer  cover  for  pneumatic  tires  [composed  of  a 
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number  of  segmental  pieces  of  leather  sewn  together  in  pairs 
and  then  sewn  end  to  end] .      h.  Cox.  Birmingham. 
10,166  (1905).     Fishing  bait.     I,.  A.  Crossle,  London. 
[Abstractbd  in  thb  Illustrated  Official  Journal.  Sf.i'tembkr  12.  1906.] 

10,244(1905).  Overshoe  for  golfers.  G.  C.  de  Rinzy,  Georgetown, 
Demerara,  British  Guiana. 

10,393  (I905)-  Means  for  securing  clastic  tires  to  rims.  S.  Simp- 
son, Kxeter. 

10,401  (1905).  Bottle  stopper.  [Relates  to  a  bottle  for  holding 
liquid  required  to  be  witlulrawn  drop  bj-  drop,  the  liquid  being 
remos-ed  through  a  flexible  rubber  appliance  .ittached  to  a  rod 
fixed  in  the  cork.]     K   Zum  Tobel,  Ravensburg,  Germany. 

10.499  (1905).  Pneumatic  tire  [secured  to  the  rim  by  forcing  the 
edges  apart  by  the  action  of  a  wedging  strip,  which  is  tight- 
ened by  a  screw  passing  through  the  rim].  W.  T.  Smith. 
Bolton,  Lancashire. 

10.500  (1905).  Means  for  securing  metal  treads  to  rubber  tires  by 
studs.    Same. 

10,613  (1905).     Elastic  tire.     W.  B.  Hartridge,  London. 

10,662  (1905).  Pads  for  curing  headache  by  applying  pressure  to 
the  temples.     S.  A.  Bhisey,  Islington,  London. 

•10,673  ('905)-     Fountain  pen.      J.  Blair,   New  York  city. 

♦10,678  (lyos).  Resilient  protector  for  elastic  tires.  [Con.sists  of 
separated  circumferential  metal  rings,  and  an  outer  circum- 
ferential metal  tread  ring,  the  whole  sprung  into  position 
and  retained  without  additional  securing  means.]  E.  Krebs, 
Albany,  New  York. 
[Aestractf.d  in  the  Illustrated  Official  Journal,  Septkmber  19.  1906.] 

*  10.754  (1905).  Vacuum  cleaning  apparatus.  A.  E.  Moorhead, 
Oakland,  Calif. 

*io,778  (1905).  Pneumatic  tire  [consisting  of  a  series  of  resilient 
annular  tubes  arranged  inside  a  tubular  cover].  G.  S.  Squires, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

10,823  (1905).  Tool  for  removing  and  replacing  pneumatic  tires. 
L.  Mellor,  Tideswell,  via  Buxton,  Derbyshire. 

10,836  (19051.     Fountain  pen.     G.  W.  Hughes,  Birminghrm. 

10,859(1905).  Golf  ball.  [In  order  to  diminish  the  spin  given  to 
a  ball  when  it  is  sliced  in  driving,  and  to  assist  putting  by  caus- 
ing a  ball  to  come  to  rest  quickh-  when  it  begins  to  slowdown, 
the  ball  is  formed  with  a  central  cavity  partly  filled  with  mer- 
cury. The  ball  consists  of  an  elastic  steel  globe,  enclosed  in  a 
casing  of  Gutta-percha.]     R.  P.  Wilson,  Westminster. 

11,236(1905).  Elastic  tire.  [Segmental  rubber  tires  fitted  be- 
tween transverse  partitions  on  the  rim.]  A.  F.  Stevenson, 
Warrington,  Lancashire. 


PROCESS  FOR  SOLING  CANVAS  SHOES. 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 


Patents 
363,029  ( Feb.  6,  I 
363.182  (Jan  27) 
363,113  (Feb.  9). 
363,121  (Feb.  9). 
363,154  (Feb.  12), 

363.178  (Jan-  24)- 
363,188  (Jan.  30). 
363,225  (Feb.  12) 
363,338  (Feb.  16), 
363,144  (Feb 

goods. 
363,291  (Feb 
363-339  ( Feb 
363,341  (Feb 
363  386  ( Feb 
363,402  (Feb 


12 


14). 
16). 
16). 
17). 
19)- 


363,576  (Feb.  23) 


Issued  (With  Dates  of  Application.) 

906).     Rousseau  &  Hancoun.     Vulcanized  fiber 

C.  H.  Scott.     Oilcloth  machine. 
E.  Lapisse.     Pneumatic  tire. 
DeClosel.     Spring  wheel. 
.     C.  Burnett.     Elastic  tire. 

Baron  de  Bourgoing.     Spring  wheel. 

G.  Lepoutre.     Spring  wheel 

Subra.     Pneumatic  tire. 

Ripley  &  Sautler.     -\utoinatic  antiskid. 

H.  Penther.     Method  of  repairing  waterproof 

F.  C.  Hood.     Rubber  washing  machine. 
B.  Gratz      Rubber  purifying  process. 
Same      Preparing  rubber  for  vulcanization. 
Hartridge      Leather  tire. 
J.  Edmondson.      Pneumatic  tire. 
Freeborn.     Dentists'  plate  vulcanizer. 


[Note.— Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  French  patents  may  be  obtained 
from  R.  Bobet,  Ingenieur-Counseil,  16  avenue  de  Villiers,  Paris,  iat  50  cents  each, 
postpaid.] 


A  CRiTicAt  review  of  the  genus  Sap!///)!,  and  particularlj- 
of  the  rubber  yielding  species  included  in  it,  contributed  bj- 
Dr.  Jacques  Huber,  of  the  ParA  Museum  to  the  D/cllet/n  de 
I'Herbier  Boissier  (Geneva),  and  a  monograph  of  interest 
and  value,  has  been  reprinted  separately  in  a  brochure  of  50 
octavo  pages. 


A  IS'EW  invention  by  Thomas  Miller,  Auburn,  Rhode 
-^^*-  Island,  relates  to  means  for  vulcanizing  rubber  soles 
to  shoes,  its  object  being  to  provide  a  simple  apparatus 
whereby  rubber  soles,  heels,  and  foxing  may  be  molded  on 
to  canvas  or  other  shoes,  and  secured  permanently  thereon 
by  vulcanization  of  the  rubber  while  under  a  great  pressure. 
The  practice  in  making  these  canvas  shoes  has  been  to  form 
the  rubber  sole  separate,  cement  it  on  to  the  rubber,  and 
then  place  the  shoe  and  sole  in  an  oven  and  vulcanize  them 
without  the  use  of  pressure.  Not  only  are  shoes  thus  con- 
structed apt  to  pull  apart,  but  they  do  not  present  the  same 
finished  appearance  as  when  molded  into  exactly  the  re- 
quired form  under  pressure. 

The  illustrations  are  as  follows:    Fig.   1 — Side  elevation 

On rfTl 

(  )  (  ^ 


showing  clamping  press  with  two  shoes  in  position  to  have 
soles  vulcanized  thereon  ;  Fig.  2 — Side  elevation  partlj*  in 
section  showing  clamping  device,  steam  chamber,  and  shoe 
in  position  in  the  mold. 

Claim  7  of  the  patent  specification  reads  :  "  In  a  device  of 
the  character  described,  a  mold  made  iti  one  piece  adapted 
to  form  heel,  sole,  and  fo-xing  portion  only  of  a  shoe,  a  last 
over  which  a  shoe  may  be  formed,  flexible  means  for  apply- 
ing pressure  to  said  last,  said  last  adapted  to  fit  the  mold 
and  assist  in  the  formation  of  the  heel,  sole  and  foxing  por- 
tion therein,  said  mold  being  so  formed  as  to  closely  fit  the 
upper  on  the  last  at  the  foxing  line  thereof  to  cause  a  resist- 
ance when  under  pressure  and  insure  the  plastic  material 
being  forced  into  the  pores  of  the  upper  and  adhere  to  the 
same  and  means  for  applying  heat  to  the  material." 


This  item  of  history  in  connection  with  the  trade  occurs 
in  an  article  on  book  collectors  and  book  sales,  in  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Neivs :  "The  late  Mr.  Edwin  Truman  was  per- 
haps the  oldest  book  collector  in  London  when  he  died  in 
April,  1905.  As  some  will  remember,  he  was  dentist  to  the 
ro3-al  household  for  over  half  a  century,  and  it  was  he  who 
discovered  that  Gutta-percha  can  be  purified  in  any  quantity 
by  mechanical  means  without  injury  to  the  material.  Mr. 
Truman  never  paid  large  sums  for  books  or  prints,  yet  for  a 
volume  of  seventeenth  century  plays  which  cost  him  25., 
;^88  was  realized  on  February  15."  We  have  not  found 
elsewhere  a  record  of  Mr.  Truman's  connection  with  the 
trade  as  stated. 
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THE    LATE    GEORGE    F.    HODc^MaN. 


IN  the  death  of  George  F.  Hodginan  tlie  trade  suffers  a 
double  loss.  Any  branch  of  business  which  numbers 
among  its  leaders  men  of  the  high  standard  of  char- 
acter which  his  life  exemplified,  benefits  distinctlj- 
from  their  infiuence.  Hesides,  every  rubber  man  who  pos- 
sessed the  friendship  of  Mr.  Hodgnian — and  they  were 
many — will  feel  a  real  personal  loss  from  his  passing  away. 
Mr.  Hodgman  was  of  New  England  descent.  His  father, 
Daniel  Hodgmitn,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  with  an  an- 
cestry in  that  region  of  several  generations,  began  business 
for  himself  at  Ro.\bury,  Mass.,  in  early  manhood,  but  find- 
ing it  uncongenial,  he  removed  to  New  York  and  made  a 
new  start  in  life.  In  1838,  at  the  age  of  30  years,  he  opened 
a  store  at  No.  27  Maiden  lane  in  which  rubber  goods  were 
embraced  ;  in  1S39  he  was  advertising  mackintoshes,  which 
he  produced  here  almost  as  early  as 
thej'  were  made  in  England  ;  in  1840 
he  built  a  rubber  factory  at  the  foot 
of  Twenty-sixth  street,  at  the  East 
river,  which  was  operated  until  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1853.  A  new  fac- 
tory was  erected  in  that  year  at  Tuck  - 
ahoe,  N.  Y.,  and  later  an  additional 
factory  at  Mt.  Vernon,  both  of 
which  are  still  in  operation.  Daniel 
Hodgman  was  one  of  the  early  licens- 
ees under  the  patents  of  Goodj'ear, 
iiaving  allotted  to  him  the  right  to 
make  rubber  door  springs — an  article 
which  at  one  time  had  a  great  vogue. 
Mr.  Hodgman  manufactured  many 
other  articles  of  rubber,  however,  his 
faculty  for  invention  enabling  him  to 
make  them  independent  of  the  vul- 
canization patents.  As  early  as  1S39 
he  was  awarded  a  silver  medal  by  the 
American  Institute  for  rubber  cloth- 
ing and  life  preservers,  and  the  Hodg- 
man factories  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  great  variety  of  articles,  but  from  the  beginning 
the  name  of  Hodgman  has  been  identified  closely  with  the 
mackintosh  manufacture. 

Daniel  Hodgman  died  at  Tuckahoe  in  1874,  at  the  age  of 
66  years.  His  widow  retained  her  interest  in  the  factories 
until  her  death  in  1885,  when  the  sons,  who  had  become 
identified  with  the  business,  had  it  incorporated  as  the 
Hodgman  Rubber  Co.  The  Maiden  lane  store  above  men- 
tioned was  retained  by  the  Hodgmans  for  41  years,  and 
when  the  growth  of  their  business  made  necessary  larger  fa- 
ci'ties,  further  up  town,  it  remained  a  rubber  store,  in  other 
hands,  for  many  years  longer. 

George  F.  Hodgnian  was  born  in  New  York  citj-,  in  City 
Hall  place,  on  December  20,  1844.  He  became  associated 
with  his  father  in  business  after  leaving  school,  coming  into 
its  control  after  the  father's  death,  and  after  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Hodgman  Rubber  Co.  was  its  president.  While 
but  61   years  of  age  at   his  death,   he   lived    to   see   great 


QEORQE  F.   HODGMAN 


of  conducting  the  rubber  business,  to  which  he  contributed 
not  a  little  that  was  of  value. 

For  a  long  while  Mr.  Hodgman  was  in  tlie  habit  of  going 
abroad  for  a  vacation  every  year  or  so.  He  sailed  for  Europe 
this  year  on  June  15,  apparently  in  perfect  health,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Hodgman.  During  August  heart  trouble 
developed,  and  his  death  took  place  at  Garlants  Hotel,  in 
London,  on  September  28.  His  younger  son,  S.  Theodore 
Hodgman,  learning  of  his  father's  serious  condition,  hast- 
ened to  London,  arriving  five  days  before  Mr.  Hodgman 's 
death.  Funeral  services  were  held  on  October  16,  in  New 
York,  at  the  Madison  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
of  which  Mr.  Hodgman  had  been  a  member  and  secretary  of 
the  board  of  trustees  since  its  organization,  25  years  ago. 
The  services  were  conducted  by  Bishop  Andrews  and  by  the 
])astor  of  the  church,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wallace  MacMullen.  The  services 
were  simple,  as  befitted  one  who  had 
a  profound  appreciation  of  the  beauti- 
ful. In  consonance,  therefore,  with 
his  life  was  the  music,  the  altar 
banked  with  flowers,  tributes  from 
friends  far  and  near,  the  great  hushed 
audience  that  gathered  for  a  last  fare- 
well, and  the  touching  word  picture 
of  the  life  as  his  pastor  and  friend 
knew  it.  The  attendance  included 
many  members  of  the  rubber  trade. 
.\iiiong  the  honorary  pallbearers  rep- 
resenting the  trade  were  the  Hon.  L. 
I).  Apsley,  Benjamin  F.  Taft,  Arthur 
\V.  Clapp,  and  E.  E.  Huber.  The  in- 
lenueiit  was  at  Kensico  cenieterj-. 

In  1866  Mr.  Hodgman  married  Miss 
Louise  Barker,  daughter  of  the  late 
Stephen  Barker,  who  survives  him, 
as  well  as  two  sons,  George  B.  and 
S.  Theodore  Hodgman,  who  are  re- 
spectively treasurer  and  secretary  of 
the  Hodgman  Rubber  Co.  Mr.  Hodgman  was  a  member  of 
the  Union  League  Club,  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  New  luigland  Societj-,  and  the  Knollwood  Golf 
Club.  He  was  president  of  the  Rubber  Sundries  Manufac- 
turers' Association  and  a  charter  member  of  the  Rubber 
Manufacturers'  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  lat- 
terly a  member  of  its  finance  committee.  Mr.  Hodgman 's 
earlier  life  was  spent  in  New  York  citj-,  until  1853,  when  he 
went  with  his  father  to  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.  In  1874  he  re- 
turned to  the  citj',  where  he  afterward  resided. 

The  profound  sense  of  personal  bereavement  that  comes  to 
the  writer  through  the  passing  of  ilr.  Hodgman  is  shared  by 
the  trade  throughout  the  land.  A  typical  New  Yorker, 
prompt,  aggressive,  capable,  intolerant  of  injustice,  quick 
to  respond  to  the  appeal  of  the  needy,  cheerful,  companion- 
able, with  deep  religious  convictions,  he  was  a  rare  spirit, 
and  honored  the  trade  with  which  his  name  was  so  promi- 
nently associated.     May  his  meiuorj-  live  long  in  the  hearts 


changes  in  the  methods  of  manufacture  of  rubber  goods  and      of  those  fortunate  enough  to  call  him  friend. 
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THE   RUBBER  SHOW   AT   PERADENIYA. 


T 


^HE  Ceylon  Rubber  Exhibition  of  1906,  held  at  Pera- 
deniya,  under  government  auspices  September  13- 
27,  appears  from  all  reports  to  have  been  a  highly 
successful  affair.  Planned  in  the  first  instance  by  a 
planters'  association,  as  a  local  show,  to  last  for  a  day  or  so, 
earlier  in  the  3-ear,  the  idea  commended  itself  so  strongly 
to  the  government  that  it  was  taken  in  hand  enthusiasti- 
callj',  its  scope  broadened,  and  a  two  weeks'  exhibition  was 
the  result. 

The  exhibition  was  held  in  buildings  constructed  espe- 
cially for  the  purpose,  in  the  Peradeniya  gardens,  at  the 
public  expense.  Some  200  men  were  employed  on  the  build- 
ings, which  were  completed  in  good  time  for  the  opening  of 
the  exhibition.  The  buildings  were  of  the  native  Kandyan 
type  of  architecture  and  decoration.  The  entrance  to  the 
main  building  was  through  a  portico  shaped  somew-hat  like 
a  huge  pagoda,  and  led  to  a  hexagon  50  feet  wide,  from 
which  three  wings  branched  off,  each  60  X  36  feet.  The 
stands  for  exhibits  in  these  wings  were  arranged  on  either 
side  of  the  room,  with  a  third  row  down  the  center.  The 
attempt  was  made  to  render  the  buildings  attractive  inside 
and  outside.  For  instance,  the  roof  of  the  hexagonal  cen- 
tral building  was  ceiled  with  paintings  illustrating  Kandyan 
history  and  legend.  There  were  a  number  of  smaller  build- 
ings— one  for  instance  assigned  to  the  governor  ;  one  used 
as  a  refreshment  building  with  the  Queen's  Hotel,  Limited, 
as  caterers  :  a  music  stand,  and  separate  special  buildings 
for  exhibits  in  other  interests  than  rubber,  including  a  pavil- 
ion for  displaying  the  geological  resources  of  Ceylon.  Special 
sheds  were  provided  for  the  machinerj^  exhibits,  including 
the  steam  engines  installed  for  supplying  power. 

The  exhibition  was  opened  by  the  governor  of  Cej-lon,  Sir 
Henrj'  A.  Blake,  c.  c.  m.  g.,  in  his  official  capacitj',  attended 
by  a  military  escort.  He  was,  besides,  president  of  the  Exhi- 
bition. The  exhibition  committee  was  made  up  of  the  Hon. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Lewis  (chairman)  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Denham  (secre- 
tary-), of  the  Ceylon  civil  service;  the  Hon.  Mr.  E.  Rosling  ; 
Messrs.  T.  C.  Huxley,  Edgar  Turner,  and  James  Ryan  ;  Dr. 
J.  C.Willis,  director  botanic  gardens  ;  Mr.  M.  Kelway  Bam- 
ber,  government  chemist ;  and  Mr.  Herbert  Wright,  control- 
ler experiment  station. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  samples  of  Para  in  "bis- 
cuit, "  "  sheet, "  "  crepe,  "  "  worm, ' '  and  ' '  scrap  ' '  ;  Castilloa 
and  Ceara  in  different  forms  ;  and.  "  rambong  "  {Ficus)  rub- 
ber—  first,  for  Ceylon  only,  and  secondly,  open  to  all  exhib- 
itors. Also,  the  best  collection  of  rubber  other  than  those 
above  named,  and  for  the  best  commercial  sample  of  rubber 
in  the  show.  Samples  not  to  be  less  than  5  pounds.  The 
official  list  of  prizes  for  rubber  exhibits  included  24  gold 
medals,  25  silver  medals,  3  silver  cups,  and  a  silver  bowl 
worth  ^15  i5.f,  [=376.65].  Besides,  special  prizes  were 
offered,  by  planters'  associations  for  example.  One  was  for 
the  best  Para  rubber  grown  above  an  elevation  of  3000  feet. 

Additional  prizes  (including  26  gold  medals)  were  offered 
for  instruments  for  tapping  rubber  trees — Para,  Castilloa, 
Ceara,  and  "  rambong  "  ;  for  assisting  the  flow  of  latex  from 
trees ;  for  storing  latex ;  best  methods  of  coagulation  ;  for 
dr3'ing  rubbbr  ;   for  obtaining  rubber  from  twigs,  leaves,  etc.; 


best  methods  of  packing  rubber  for  shipment ;  best  rubber 
washing  machine  ;  models  of  curing  house,  and  so  on. 

The  Kandj-  District  Planters'  Association  offered  a  prize 
for  the  best  implement  for  and  method  of  tapping  Ceara  rub- 
ber. The  Kalutara  association  offered  a  prize  for  a  model 
rubber  curing  house. 

The  rubber  exhibits  were  judged  by  three  experts  sent 
out  from  London  for  the  purpose  :  Charles  Devitt,  of  Lewis 
&  Peat ;  Spencer  Brett,  of  Gow,  Wilson  &  Stanton  ;  and 
C.  K.  Sniithett.  of  Wilson,  Smithett  &  Co. 

PRIZES  A  WARDED  FOR  RUBBER. 

CEYLON   ONLY. 

Para  Rubber  Biscuits  (46  competitorsi. — Gold  medal  Duck- 
wari  estate  ;  silver  medal.  Katugastota  ;  extra  silver  uitdal,  Duck- 
wari  (second  sample)  ;  honorable  mention,  Arapolakande.  Silver 
cup  to  superintendent  of  Duckwari. 

Harii  Biscuits,  Smoked  — Gold  medal,  Arapolakande. 

Para  Rubber  Sheet  (23  competitors).  — Gold  medal.  Syston  ; 
silver,  Kondesalle  ;  honorable  mention,  Delahena.  Silver  cup  to 
superintendent  of  Syston. 

Pani  Rubber  Crepe  or  Lace  (4  competitors). — Gold  medal,  Cul- 
loden  :  silver,  Healherley. 

Paru  Rubber  li'orni,  Ftaie,  Block,  or  Other  Form  (7  competi- 
tors).— Gold  medal,  Gikiyanakande  ;  silver,  CuUoden. 

Castilloa  Rubber  biscuits  (i  exhibit). — No  award. 

Castilloa  Rubber  Sheets.  —No  exhibits. 

Castilloa  Rubber  in  Any  Other  Form  excluding  Scrap  (i  ex- 
hibit).— Silver  medal,  CuUoden. 

Ceara  Rubber  Biscuits  (12  competitors). ^Gold  medal,  Rang- 
bodde  ;  silver.  North  Matale  Silver  cup,  superintendent  of 
Rangbodde. 

Ceara  Rubber  Sheet  (4  competitors). — Gold  medal,  Kondesalle. 

Ceara  Rubber  in  Other  Forms  (2  exhibits). — No  award. 

CEYLON    .\ND   .\BRO.^D. 
[♦Denotes  Awards  to  Straits  and  Malay  States  Exhibitors.] 

Para  Rubber  Biscuits  (S  competitors).—  Gold  medal,  Duckwari ; 
silver  medal,  .\rapolakande  ;  honorable  mention.  Kanagastota. 

Pan'i  Rubber  Sheet  (13  competitors).  — Gold  medal.  Syston; 
silver,  Kondesalle  ;  extra  silver  medal,  Kuala  Kangsa  Gardens*  ; 
honorable  mention,  Kamiuiing.* 

Parci  Rubber  Cripe  or  Lace  ( 10  competitors). — Gold  medal,  Cul- 
loden  ;  silver,  Pataling.* 

Pari)  Rubber  in  Other  Forms. — Gold  medal,  Lanadron  (for  block 
rubber.*;   silver,  Gikiyanakande;  honorahle  mention,  CuUoden. 

Para  Rubber  Scrap  (32  competitors). — Washed  :  Silver  medal. 
Vallambrosa  *  ;  honorable  mention.  Jebong  *.  Handmade  :  Gold 
medal,  Heatherley  ;  silver,  Kepitigalla  ;  honorable  mention  Kana- 
gastota. 

Rambong  Rubber  (6  competitors) .—  Gold  medal,  Golden  Hope*  ; 
silver,  Sungei  Rengum.* 

Best  Collection o/' Rubber  (olher  than  mentioned  already).  — Gold 
medal,  Arapolakande;  silver    Gikiganakande. 

Best  Commeicial  Sample  of  Rubber  in  the  Show.—  Go\d  medal, 
Lanadron  *  (for  block  rubber);  silver,  Duckwari ;  additional  silver 
medal.  Koudesalle  ;  honorable  mention, -Arapolakaude  and  Rang- 
bodde.    Siher  bowl,  superintendent  of  Lanadron  * 

The  first  honor  was  taken  by  Lanadron  estate.  Johore,  for 
rubber  prepared  in  a  new  form — blocks.  Ordinary  crepe 
rubber  is  put  through  a  vacuum  dryer  and  pressed  in  a 
screw  press  into  blocks  a  foot  square  and  weighing  25 
pounds.  This  is  the  estate  of  Mr.  F.  Pears,  of  the  Pears' 
soap  companv". 

The  verj'  extensive  collection  of  machinery-  for  handling 
crude  rubber,  and  implements  for  tapping  trees  attracted 
much  attention.  Liberal  prizes  were  offered  in  this  de- 
partment, as  for  exhibits  of  crude  rubber,  but  further  at- 
tention to  them  in  this  journal  must  be  deferred  to  another 
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TIRES  AT  THE  VANDERBILT  CUP  RACE. 


OEVENTEEN  motor  cars  were  run  in  the  third  annual 
^^  contest  for  the  Vanderbilt  Cup,  near  New  York,  on  the 
morning  of  October  6 — five  each  entered  from  the  United 
States,  France,  and  Italy,  and  two  from  Germany.  The 
course  was  29.7  miles  in  length  and  ten  rounds  were  made, 
giving  a  total  distance  of  297.1  miles.  The  race  came  to  an 
end  when  five  cars  had  covered  this  distance,  the  order  of 
finishing  being  as  follows  : 

I-'irst,   Wagner  of  France,   Darracq  car. 

Second,   I.aiicia  of  Italy,   Tiat  car. 

Third,   Duray  of  France,   I)e  Dietrich  car. 

I'ourtli,  Clement  of  France,  Clement  car. 

F'iftli,  Jenatzy  of  Germany,  Mercedes  car. 

The  positions  of  the  American  drivers  were  eighth,  tenth, 
thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  sixteenth.  One  American,  I,e 
Blon,  covered  nine  laps  and  another,  Tracy,  eight  laps. 
Wagner's  time  was  4  hours  50  minutes  io|  seconds,  or  an 
average  of  61.43  miles  per  hour.  Lancia 's  time  was  slower 
by  only  about  5  minutes.      Duraj-  came  in  16  seconds  later. 

The  automobiles  entered,  as  a  rule,  made  a  showing  cred- 
itable to  the  makers.  But  two  serious  breaks  occurred 
among  all  the  machines  on  the  course,  and  some  developed 
no  troubles  whatever — except  in  the  matter  of  tires,  and  here 
none  escaped  trouble.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since,  in  every 
important  race,  a  large  percentage  of  the  machines  were 
"  down  and  out  "  before  the  winner  crossed  the  tape.  The 
inference  is  that  a  further  advance  has  been  made  toward 
perfection  in  manufacture,  and  in  this  respect  the  American 
machines  arc  admitted  to  have  shown  great  improvement. 

Of  the  foreign  cars,  ten  were  equipped  with  Michelin  and 
two  (German)  with  Continental  tires,  and  all  had  removable 
rims.  The  five  American  cars  had  Diamond  tires ;  the 
Thomas  car  had  removable  rims  on  the  rear  wheels,  the 
Christie  had  four  rims,  and  the  other  three  were  without  this 
latest  innovation.  For  the  American  team  eleven  tire  sta- 
tions were  located  around  the  course,  while  the  foreigners 
carried  spare  tires  (with  rims)  in  the  race. 

Rain  fell  on  the  day  before  the  race,  leaving  the  road  soft 
and  conducive  to  skidding,  which  fact  is  held  account- 
able in  large  part  for  the  tire  troubles  experienced.  For  this 
reason  leather  anti-skid  tires  were  used  by  most  of  the  con- 
testants, which  is  believed  to  have  lessened  the  speed,  be- 
sides which  many  of  the  metal  studded  bands  peeled  ofi"  the 
tires,  making  replacements  necessary.  At  least  six  of  the 
cars  had  bad  tire  troubles  on  the  first  round,  seven  cars  had 
them  on  the  second,  and  so  on.  Le  Blon  had  to  replace  all 
four  tires  on  the  first  round,  losing  26  minutes  therebj'. 
Tracy  lost  50  minutes  all  told  with  his  tires.  In  the  case  of 
removable  rims,  tires  were  replaced  much  more  promptly — in 
three  or  four  minutes.  And  one  French  driver,  who,  as  a 
measure  of  precaution,  removed  four  seemingU- good  tires 
and  put  on  new  ones,  required  onlj-  four  minutes  for  the 
work.     Wagner,  the  winner,  changed  four  rims. 

The  lessons  of  the  race  appear  to  be  :  (i)  Cars  are  now 
made  that,  apart  from  the  tires,  can  be  depended  upon  to  run 
from  start  to  finish  without  failure.  (2)  Each  car  should 
carry  its  spare  tires,  instead  of  depending  upon  repair  sta- 
tions, which  are  not  always  accessible  when  trouble  occurs. 
(3)  Where  speed  is  an  object,  removable  rims  are  essential, 
on  account  of  the  time  they  save  in  making  replacements. 


(4)  However  good  American  tires  may  be,  the  American 
made  anti  skid  treads  used  at  the  Cup  race  failed  to  make  a 
good  showing. 

It  should  be  said,  injustice  to  the  American  contingent, 
that  the  fastest  time  over  the  course  was  made  by  Tracy,  in 
a  Locomobile,  with  Diamond  tires  (without  skid  treads). 
He  covered  one  lap  in  26  minutes  21  seconds,  or  at  the  rate 
of  67.66  miles  per  hour. 


SALE  OF  CRUDE  RUBBER  BY  ANALYSIS. 


/^\E  of  the  judges  appointed  in  England  for  the  Ceylon 
^^  rubber  exhibition  was  Mr.  Spencer  Brett,  of  Gow, 
Wilson  &  Stanton,  Limited,  rubber  brokers  of  London.  In- 
terviewed by  The  Times  of  Ceylon,  he  said: 

•I  have  been  going  very  interestedly  into  the  scientific 
aspects  of  rubber.  I  have  a  laboratory  in  the  office  and  I 
got  hold  of  quite  the  best  man  in  London  that  I  knew  of, 
who  has  been  going  very  fullj'  into  the  question  of  the  an- 
alysis of  rubber.  My  firm  thought  it  an  extremely  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  business,  and  I  have  taken  it  up  with  the 
idea  of  its  being  useful  to  planters  in  regard  to  preparation. 
I  have  also  been  over  some  of  the  biggest  mills  of  manufac- 
turers, and  I  am  quite  of  opinion  that,  sooner  or  later,  an- 
alysis will  enter  much  more  largely  into  the  sale  of  rubber. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  prices  paid  for  crude  rubber  de- 
pend to  a  great  extent  on  the  contents  of  it,  and,  practically 
speaking,  I  think  it  is  impossible  always  to  determine  what 
the  contents  are  except  by  analysis.  Of  course  there  are  in- 
dications, in  certain  cases,  as  to  the  presence  of  oils  and 
resins.  But  that  is  exceptional.  As  a  rule,  you  can't  from 
the  outward  appearance  of  the  sample  accurately  gage  the 
proportion  of  the  different  contents." 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


EUREKA  Fire  Hosi-  Co.  (New  York)  lately  have  issued 
some  attractive  booklets  in  relation  to  what  they  term 
"the  most  valuable  article  in  a  fire  department."  Two 
which  are  especially  interesting  are  "  Fire  Hose — A  Stud}'  " 
{l].i"':<^\i".  16  pages]  and  "  Hose  Facts  "  f4X"  X  9".  10 
pages.     Both  are  well  illustrated. 

Western  RubberCo.  (Goshen,  Indiana)  have  brought  out 
a  catalogue  of  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods,  in  which  promi- 
nence is  given  to  their  line  of  pump  valves,  a  department  to 
which  they  have  given  special  attention  for  some  years. 
[3'+"X6".     12  pages.] 

The  Canton  Rubber  Co.  (Canton,  Ohio),  in  their  Cata- 
logue D,  describe  an  extensive  line  of  fine  vScamless  Rubber 
Goods,  Druggists'  Sundries,  and  Molded  Rubber  Goods. 
[6"X9"-     31  pages.] 

ALSO    RECEIVFD. 

The  Mitzel  RubberCo.,  Carrolton,  01iio.=Net  Price  List  of  Wa- 
ter IJottles  and  S^-ringe  Bags.      i6  pages. 

The  .Mien  Bag  and  Specialty  Co.,  New  Vork.=Allen's  Specialties 
for  the  Motor  Car  [including  Tire  Covers].     8  pages. 

Hygeia  Nursing  Bottle  Co  ,  Buffalo,  New  York.  — Dr.  Decker's 
Syringe  Nozzles,     8  pages. 

O.  C.  Pike,  .\kron.  Ohio.=Xet  Price  List  of  Rubber  Specialties. 
4  pages. 

The  .Adams  &  Ford  Co.,  Cleveland  01iio.;=Everstick  Invisible 
Rubber  I'oot  Safety.     12  pages. 
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THE  FRICTION  TAPE  INDUSTRY. 


Statistics  from  reliable  siurces,  though  incomplete, 
^^  indicate  great  activity  in  the  manufacture  of  that  class 
of  rubber  coated  cottons  which  are  designated  as  "  friction  " 
tape. 

One  well  known  house  which  makes  a  specialty  of  these 
goods  reports  orders  for  12,000  pounds  in  one  morning's 
mail,  and  an  average  monthlj' output  of  50,000  pounds.  One 
consumer  uses  1400  pounds  daily  and  the  largest  electrical 
manufacturing  companies  place  contracts  for  50  to  100  ton 
lots,  cut  to  size,  special  coated. 

Forty  inch,  56  X  60,  sheetings  are  commonly  used  for  the 
standard  commercial  grades.  Each  pound  of  sheeting  re- 
ceives from  2  to  4  pounds  of  rubber  and  other  compounds. 
These  goods  are  formed  into  '<  pound  rolls  of  varj'ing 
widths  and  sold  in  constantly  increasing  quantities  to  the 
street  railways,  telephone  companies,  and  electrical  equip- 
ment contractors  for  making  insulating  joints.  The  United 
States  government  is  a  buyer  in  from  500  to  2000  pound  lots 
under  specifications  ofa  most  rigid  character. 

Most  of  the  large  cable  companies  make  their  own  tapes, 
probably  more  from  a  desire  to  obtain  a  trustworthy  product 
than  from  motives  of  economy,  and  theirs  is  a  very  large 
consumption  of  fine  sheetings  and  drills.  These  are  coated 
with  high  grade  rubber  compounds  of  extra  light  specific 
gravity,  as  the  cable  people  estimate  their  cost  by  square 
measure  instead  of  weight. 

Probably  50  tons  of  tape  is  made  up  into  very  small  par- 
cels annually  for  the  bicycle  sundr}^  trade,  sold  at  prices 
ranging  from  14  to  20  cents  per  pound,  representing  so  large 
an  amount  of  labor  as  compared  to  material  that  it  has  lately 
ceased  to  attract  competition  at  the  lower  prices. 

A  good  deal  of  tape  was  formerU-  exported  to  France, 
Germany,  and  Austria,  but  our  French  and  German  friends 
have  imported  American  tape  makers  and  the  great  bulk  of 
the  tape  there  consumed  is  now  made  on  that  side  of  the 
water  with  a  protective  duty  against  us  averaging  10  cents 
per  pound.  England  is  still  a  fair  field  for  the  American 
tape  maker,  and  good  sales  are  continually  made  there.  A 
large  portion  of  these  latter  go  to  the  smaller  European 
countries,  India,  Africa,  South  America,  and  Australia,  via 
London  and  Liverpool. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  dailj-  output  of  the  Ameri- 
can tape  factories  (aside  from  that  made  and  consumed  by 
the  cable  plants)  is  10,000  pounds  per  day. 


buys  for  cash  pays  long  in  advance — something  which  is  not 
true  in  regard  to  any  other  raw  material  used  in  the  industrj-. 
Besides,  the  seller  does  not  guarantee  quality,  and  if  the 
buyer  of  first  grade  duck  finds  that  "seconds"  have  been 
substituted,  he  is  without  redress. 

Duck  is  held  at  too  high  a  price,  considering  the  price  of 
raw  cotton.  Six  cents  a  jard  is  enough  to  cover  manufac- 
turing cost  and  profits.  At  this  rate,  with  cotton  at  10  cents 
a  pound,  duck  should  not  sell  above  17  cents  a  yard. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  cotton  duck  industry  is  practically 
controlled  bj*  a  trust.  There  is  but  one  source  of  supply  for  the 
American  consumer.  That  source  controls  the  distribution 
of  the  product,  and  has  the  power  to  discriminate  against 
the  small  and  in  favor  of  the  large  consumer.  If  a  new  mill 
starts  in  the  South  the  trust  is  soon  found  to  control  the 
agenc\'  for  the  sale  of  its  production. 

For  all  of  which  reasons,  Mr.  Editor.  I  am  in  favor  of  re- 
ducing the  duty  on  imported  duck,  to  enable  the  rubber  trade 
to  supply  its  wants  in  England  or  some  other  country  until 
the  home  cotton  trade  becomes  more  disposed  to  give  us  a 
"  square  deal."  an  American. 

Pro\'idence,  Rhode  Island,  October  15  1906. 


THE  COTTON  DUCK  SITUATION. 


'npO  THE  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World  :  There 
■*-  are  some  features  in  connection  with  the  cotton  duck 
situation,  as  it  affects  the  rubber  industry,  which  merits  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  manufacturers  in  this  branch, 
with  a  view  to  the  possibility  of  bringing  about  some  im- 
provement. The  price  of  cotton  duck,  on  account  of  the 
great  amount  consumed  in  rubber  factories,  is  of  practically 
as  much  importance  as  the  price  of  raw  rubber,  and  this  is 
something  to  which  everj-  manufacturer  gives  constant 
thought. 

The  terms  on  which  rubber  men  now  buv  cotton  duck  are 
cash  at  ten  days.  But,  if  shipped  from  the  South,  it  may 
not  arrive  for  30  or  even  60  days,  so  that  the  consumer  who 


ELECTRIC  DIEING-OUT  MACHINE. 


'T^HE  accompanying  illustration  relates  to  the  new  Par- 
-^  sons  electric  dieing-out  machine.  The  use  of  dieing- 
out  machines  is  very  extensive  in  rubber  factories,  especiallj- 
in  the  making  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  it  is  desirable  that 
the  utmost  facility  be  afforded  for  ease  of  operation,  and  eco- 
nomical working.      This  machine  is  equipped  with  a  travel- 


ing magnetic  die  holder,  carr3'ing  a  die  of  any  weight  from 
I  to  100  pounds,  over  any  part  of  the  block,  with  the  slight- 
est pressure  of  the  hand.  It  is  alwaj-s  ready  to  lift  or  let 
go  of  the  die  by  the  simple  movement  of  a  switch.  No  dan- 
ger to  the  operator  is  involved,  as  he  does  not  handle  the 
die  while  it  is  in  operation.  [Henrj'  Parsons  &  Son,  Marl- 
boro, Massachusetts.] 


The  sport  of  roller  skating  has  again  become  so  general 
that  if  all  the  skate  rollers  should  be  rubber  tired — either 
pneumatic  or  hard  rubber — it  would  make  an  appreciable 
increase  in  the  demand  for  rubber.  The  elastic  material  is 
also  used,  on  some  skates,  in  the  shape  of  cushions  between 
the  trucks  and  foot  plate,  to  give  greater  comfort  to  the 
skater.  It  is  small  things  like  this,  the  aggregate  of  which 
is  large,  that  cause  the  constant  increase  in  the  demand  for 
rubber. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  TRENTON. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  AT  AKRON. 


BY    A    RICSinENT   CORRKSI'ONDKNT 

''T^IIE  Crescent  Belting  and  Packing  Co.  and  the  Insulated 
-*-  Wire  and  Cable  Co.,  of  which  Oiiartcrniasler  General 
C.  Edward  Murray  is  general  manager,  liave  just  completed 
a  three-story  brick  addition,  60  by  75  feet.  It  is  substan- 
tially constructed  and  has  been  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  insulated  wire. 
The  company  has  also  just  completed  another  addition  of 
brick,  one  story  high,  60  by  22  feet,  to  be  used  as  a  tinning 
shop  for  the  insulated  wire  department.  The  first  named 
addition  will  give  the  company  a  main  building  about  300 
feet  long  and  three  stories  high  throughout.  Two  large 
wings  connect  with  this  and  there  are  other  minor  buildings. 
A  spur  siding  now  connects  the  buildings  directlj-  with  the 
main  line  of  the  New  York  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad. 

The  Crescent  Helting  and  Packing  Co.  is  just  sixteen  j-ears 
old  and  General  Murray  tells  your  correspondent  that  he  is 
proud  of  the  child  of  his  early  commercial  experience.  Com- 
mencing with  a  modest  factory  in  iSgo,  the  concern  has 
grown  steadily  to  its  present  commanding  position  among 
the  rubber  works  of  the  city.  At  the  beginning  mechanical 
rubber  goods  onlj'  were  manufactured.  Then  the  insulated 
wire  department  was  added  and  the  Crescent  Insulated  Wire 
and  Cable  Co.  organized  as  subsidiary  to  the  other  company. 
The  present  officers  are  John  J.  Miller,  president ;  E.  T. 
Phillips,  vice  president ;  General  Murray,  treasurer  and 
manager. 

Following  the  litigation  involving  the  Trenton  Rubber 
Reclaiming  Works,  in  which  Samuel  Baron,  a  member  of 
the  company,  applied  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver,  and 
in  which  the  decision  was  against  Baron,  the  latter  has 
organized  a  new  company  for  rubber  reclaiming,  which  was 
incorporated  in  Trenton  October  18.  The  new  concern  is 
called  the  Trenton  Gutta-Percha  and  Rubber  Separating  Co. 
and  is  capitalized  at  $100,000.  The  incorporators  are  Samuel 
Baron,  Manfred  Naar,  and  Edgar  L.  Kerns.  The  companj- 
has  elected  Baron  president,  Naar  secretary,  and  Kerns  treas- 
urer. Naar  is  a  lawyer  and  justice  of  the  peace,  and  Kerns 
conducts  a  large  bottling  establishment.  The  company  has 
secured  a  building  at  the  foot  of  Perrine  avenue,  Trenton, 
along  the  tracks  of  the  Pennsjlvania  railroad  where  manu- 
facturing will  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  machinery  is  installed. 
Baron  claims  to  have  a  secret  process  for  separating  scrap 
rubber. 

The  lyuzerne  Rubber  Co.  are  just  completing  a  brick  ad- 
dition to  their  plant  at  a  cost  of  S,S,ooo.  The  company  be- 
gan business  about  one  j'ear  ago  and  are  manufacturing 
hard  rubber  goods. 

The  damage  done  by  the  recent  fire  at  the  plant  of  the  Dy- 
son Rubber  Co.,  on  Paul  avenue,  is  being  repaired,  and  the 
w^rkswill  soon  be  in  operation  again. 

The  Home  Rubber  Co.  are  having  a  great  run  at  present 
on  two  lines  of  packing  of  which  they  make  a  specialty. 
These  are  the  "  N.  B.  O."  black  sheet  packing,  for  steam 
and  oil  purposes,  and  the  "  O.  I.  M.  "  high  and  low  pres- 
sure packing. 

The  Trenton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  have  become 
quite  a  factor  in  the  automobile  inner  tube  business  and  are 
turning  out  a  fine  high  grade  tube. 


IIY    .\    RKSIDUNT   CORRESPONDKNT. 

^  I  ''WO  companies  have  been  incorporated  lately  by  a  firm 
-^  of  Akron  attorneys,  under  titles  which  indicate  that 
they  are  to  be  interested  in  rubber,  but  thus  far  the  promo- 
ters are  not  disposed  to  make  public  any  information  regard- 
ing their  objects.  First  was  announced  the  Panama  Crude 
Rubber  Co.,  which  was  incorporated  with  a  merely  nominal 
capital,  which  has  since  been  increased  to  $150,000.  It  is 
common  report  that  the  purpose  of  this  company  is  to  acquire 
control  of  rubber  plantations  in  Mexico  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  thatoptions  on  a  number  of  plantations  have  alreadj' 
been  secured.  The  other  companj-  referred  to  bears  the 
name  The  Independent  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  concerning 
which  it  is  rumored  that  their  intention  is  to  utilize  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  plantations  controlled  by  the  Panama  Crude 
Rubber  Co.,  and  that  ultimately  the  two  companies  may  be 
brought  under  one  control.  The  second  company  named,  it 
is  reported,  will  erect  a  factory  either  in  Akron  or  at  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio.  The  incorporators  of  the  two  companies,  under 
the  laws  of  Ohio,  are  George  G.  Allen,  H.  E.  Andress,  F.  E. 
Whittemore,  F.  II.  Waters,  and  E.  A.  Oviatt. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  have  practically  completed  a  new 
concrete  six  story  building,  and  it  is  announced  that  another 
building  of  the  same  type  is  to  be  started  at  once  and  com- 
pleted before  the  beginning  of  winter. 

It  is  stated  that,  since  the  Vanderbilt  Cup  race,  the  Dia- 
mond Rubber  Co.  have  booked  orders  for  automobile  tires 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  $1,000,000.  Most  of  these  or- 
ders are  from  automobile  manufacturers,  many  of  whom  ar- 
range foi  their  year's  supply  at  this  .season. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Corson,  formerly  vice  president  of  The  B,  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  and  still  a  shareholder  in  that  company,  has 
been  making  a  visit  to  Akron.  During  the  past  five  years 
he  has  been  spending  his  summers  at  his  home  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  his  winters  in  Europe. 

The  plant  hitherto  occupied  by  the  Faultless  Rubber  Co., 
in  Akron,  has  been  purchased  by  the  E.  A.  Pflueger  Co., 
manufacturers  of  fishing  tackle,  hardware,  and  hotel  special- 
ties. 

The  Faultless  Rubber  Co.  have  been  busj'  of  late  arranging 
for  homes  in  Ashland  for  50  or  more  families  of  their  em- 
ployes who  will  go  from  Akron  to  that  place,  on  account  of 
the  concentration  of  the  company's  business  at  Ashland. 


Rubber  Tree  Seeds. — The  well  known  Ceylon  seedsmen, 
Messrs.  J.  P.  William  &  Brothers,  at  Heneratgoda,  is.sue 
new  editions  of  their  circulars  :  No.  30 — Hevea  Brasiliensis  ; 
No.  31 — Manihot  glaziovii ;  and  No.  32 — Castilloa  elastica. 
Prices  are  given  of  seeds  and  stumps,  and  notes  on  recent 
success  in  shipping  to  distant  points.  They  have  supplied 
seeds  of //(?Z'M,  for  example,  to  tha  United  States  govern- 
ment for  use  in  Hawaii. 


Germ.^nv  VV.\nts  Chewing  Gu.m. — The  bureau  of  manu- 
factures of  the  United  States  department  of  commerce  and 
labor  announces:  "A  German  confectioner  would  like  to 
hear  from  American  manufacturers  of  chewing  gum,  with 
a  view  to  importing  same,  there  being  quite  a  demand  for 
this  article  in  Germany  every  year  from  tourists  and  resi- 
dents." 
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MEWS  OF  THE   AMERICAN   RUBBER  TRADE. 


UNITED    STATES    RUBBER    CO.  —  DIVIDENDS. 

THE  board  of  directors  on  October,^  declared  a  dividend 
of  2  per  cent,  upon  the  First  preferred  stock  (in- 
cluding all  the  preferred  outstanding),  for  thecjuarter 
beginning  July  i,  1906,  and  a  dividend  of  1  '2  per 
cent,  upon  the  Second  preferred  stock  for  the  same  quarter, 
from  the  net  earnings  of  the  company.  The  net  earnings 
for  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  (September  parti- 
ally estimated)  are  $2,136,000,  which  includes  dividends 
amounting  to  $413,640.82  received  upon  stock  of  the  Rubber 
Goods  Manufacturing  Co.  in  this  company's  treasury.  The 
dividends  were  payable  October  31,  to  stockholders  of  record 
October  15.  No  action  was  taken  in  regard  to  a  dividend 
on  the  common  stock,  although  the  financial  public  seems 
to  have  expected  such  a  dividend. 

RUBBER  CEMENT  FACTORY  IN  ST.  LOUIS. 
Thk  St.  Louis  Rubber  Cement  Co,  have  taken  possession 
of  and  are  now  occupying  the  fireproof  building  at  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Spruce  streets,  St.  Louis,  erected  for 
their  use.  The  firm  started  in  a  small  way  several  years 
ago,  making  a  specialtj-  of  supplying  the  St.  Louis  shoe 
factorj-  trade  with  their  product,  and  their  business  has  now 
grown  to  good  proportions.  The  rubber  cement  used  locally 
was  formerly  obtained  wholly  from  the  East. 

INSULATED    WIRE    WORKS    FOR    DETROIT. 

The  Detroit  Insulated  Wire  Co.  have  been  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Michigan,  with  an  aiithorized  capital  at 
present  of  $100,000.  The  president  is  Mr.  E.  E.  Keller,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  vice  president  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Hunter,  for- 
merly of  the  National  Cable  and  Wire  Co.,  and  also  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Mr.  Arthur  Hartwell,  some  time  sales  manager  of 
the  Sterling  Varnish  Co.,  and  later  general  manager  of 
the  Sterling  Varnish  Co.,  has  been  elected  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  company  have  acquired  six  acres  of  land  on 
the  line  of  the  Pere  Marquette  railroad,  on  which  they  are 
putting  up  a  three  story  building  of  concrete  and  brick  con- 
struction, to  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  manufacture  of  rub- 
ber covered  wire.  When  the  machinery,  which  is  all  new, 
has  been  installed,  the  capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  about 
500,000  feet  per  day.  The  company-  hope  to  be  in  operation 
by  the  middle  of  November. 

MR.   HOWLETT   INCORPORATES. 

The  Rochester  Rubber  Co.  (Rochester,  N.  Y.)  have  been 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Xevv  York,  with  $25  000  cap- 
ital. Incorporators  and  directors  :  Frank  C.  Howlett  and  J, 
H.  Glisman,  of  Sj'racuse ;  Charles  W.  Barnes,  New  York 
city.  Mr.  Howlett  is  president  and  treasurer  of  the  com- 
pany, as  he  is  also  of  the  S^'racuse  Rubber  Co.,  the  incorpo- 
ration of  which  was  reported  last  month.  The  two  compa- 
nies will  conduct  a  general  rubber  business,  as  Mr.  Howlett 
has  done  hitherto.  There  will  be  no  rubber  business  under 
the  name  of  F.  C.  Howlett  in  the  future. 

MR.    KOHMESCHER    RETIRES. 

The  partnership  which  had  existed  for  20  years  between 
J.  H.  Kohmescher  and  Eugene  C.  Schaefer,  under  the  style 
of  J.  H.  Kohmescher  &  Co..  in  the  Cincinnati  retail  rubber 
trade,   ended  on   September  29,  by  the  withdrawal  of  Mr. 


Kohmescher.  The  business  will  be  continxied  at  the  same 
location  by  The  Schaefer  Rubber  Co.  Mr.  Kohmescher  en- 
tered the  service  of  tlie  late  firm,  Bart  &  Hickcox,  the  pio- 
neers of  the  India-rubber  trade  in  Cincinnati,  February  2, 
1864,  and  remained  with  them  until  1886,  when  the  partner- 
ship just  closed  was  formed.  They  opened  "The  Little 
Rubber  Store"  at  No.  161  Main  street,  under  the  motto 
"The  Best  of  Rubber  Goods  Are  Not  Any  Too  Good."  In 
November,  1S91,  the  rubber  store  was  moved  to  No.  120 
East  Fourth  street,  where  the  business  has  been  carried  on 
until  now.  William  Iv.  Schaefer  was  admitted  to  the  firm 
10  years  ago. 

DEATH    OF    THE    HON      RATCl  IFFE    HICKS. 

The  body  of  the  late  Hon.  Ratcliffe  Hicks,  of  Connecticut, 
who  died  at  Interlaken,  Switzerland,  on  September  10  last, 
arrived  at  New  York  on  the  Auguste  Victoria,  on  October  6. 
Funeral  services  were  held  on  October  9  at  Tolland,  Conn., 
his  native  town,  and  where  his  summer  home  has  been  for 
years. 

Ratcliffe  Hicks  was  born  October  3.  1S43,  being  descended 
from  Thomas  Hicks,  who  came  from  England  in  1644  and 
settled  at  Scituate,  Mass.,  founding  a  famih'  many  members 
of  which  have  won  distinction.  The  father  of  Ratcliffe 
Hicks  was  a  merchant  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  later  in 
New  York  city.  The  son  was  graduated  from  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  the  class  of  1864.  Being  admitted  to  the  bar,  he 
won  success  in  his  profession,  while  his  interest  in  public 
matters  led  to  his  election  for  a  number  of  terms  to  the  Con- 
necticut legislature,  of  which  he  proved  an  able  and  influen- 
tial member.  He  was  also  at  various  times  city  attorney  of 
Meriden  and  attorney  for  the  county  of  New  Haven. 

In  1S82  Mr.  Hicks  became  connected  with  the  rubber  busi- 
ness. He  was  a  son  in  law  of  the  late  Jared  H.  Canfield, 
who  had,  a  few  years  ago  established  at  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
the  business  which,  after  his  death,  in  1883,  was  incorpor- 
ated as  the  Canfield  Rubber  Co.  Mr.  Hicks  was  elected 
president  of  the  corporation,  holding  this  position  until 
within  the  present  year,  when  he  disposed  of  his  holdings 
in  the  business.  During  this  period  he  saw  the  company 
grow  from  small  beginnings  until  its  sales  amounted  to 
$r, 000, 000  or  more  per  year,  thus  demonstrating  his  capac- 
ity as  a  business  man  no  less  than  in  other  relations  in 
life. 

I\Ir.  Hicks  did  much  for  his  native  town  of  Tolland.  It  is 
the  site  of  the  Ratcliffe  Hicks  Industrial  and  Educational 
School,  toward  the  endowment  of  which  he  contributed  liber- 
ally.    Mr.  Hicks  is  survived  by  an  unmarried  daughter. 

END  OF  A  SUIT  IN  THE  TIRE  FIELD. 
The  amicable  settlement  is  reported  of  the  suits  of  the 
Pope  Manufacturing  Co.  against  the  Rubber  Goods  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  in  the  New  York  supreme  court,  the  first  of 
which  was  instituted  in  October,  1903.  Under  date  of 
November  8,  1899,  the  American  Bicycle  Co.  sold  to  the 
Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.  three  rubber  tire  plants — 
the  Hartford,  the  Indianapolis,  and  the  Peoria — the  consider- 
ation involving  an  agreement  by  the  American  Bicycle  Co. 
to  purchase  at  least  90  per  cent  of  its  requirements  in  tires 
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from  the  Rubber  Goods  corapanj',  forfive  years,  while  ilu  lit 
ter  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  rebateof  S2oo,oooon  such  business 
for  the  same  period.  The  basis  of  the  first  suit  referred  to 
above  was  the  $200,000  rebate  alleged  to  have  been  due  on 
November  i,  1902,  and  not  paid.  The  American  Bicycle  Co. 
meanwhile  had  failed,  and  been  succeeded  by  the  I'ope  Man- 
ufacturing Co. ,  and  the  Rubber  Goods  companj-  were  advised 
by  counsel  that  the  contract  with  the  American  Bicycle  Co. 
had  ceased  to  be  valid,  and  was  not  transferable.  The  mat- 
ter was  allowed  to  jfo  to  the  courts,  therefore,  and  a  year  later 
a  second  suit  was  brought,  for  the  rebate  claimed  for  the  year 
ending  November  i,  1903. 

RUBBER  SHOE  SEASON  EXTENDED. 
TiiK  announcement  is  made  by  the  ITnited  States  Rubber 
Co.  that  the  opening  of  ne.xt  season  will  be  deferred  until 
March  i,  instead  of  occurring  on  January  i,  as  was  expected. 
The  announcement  has  been  well  received  in  the  trade,  par- 
ticularly as  this  postponement  carries  with  it  the  extension 
of  the  guarantee  given  in  the  company's  contracts  so  as  to 
cover  goods  in  the  dealers'  hands  up  to  Februarj'  28.  It  was 
natural,  when  the  guarantee  terminated  on  December  31, 
that  dealers  should  be  a  little  careful  about  carrying  too 
large  a  stock  over  into  the  new  year,  with  the  uncertainty  as 
to  what  the  new  year  would  disclose  in  the  matter  of  prices. 
Now  that  the  guarantee  cariies  until  the  end  of  February, 
which  is  very  close  to  the  end  of  the  rubber  season,  dealers 
can  laj-  in  their  stocks  with  a  better  feeling  of  confidence. 

STAFF  OF  MORGAN  &  WRIGHT. 
Thk  corporation  Morgan  &  Wright,  whose  new  rubber 
factorv  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  is  now  in  operation  in  the  vari- 
ous departments,  is  incorporated  in  Michigan  with  $i,Soo,- 
000  capital.  The  directors  are:  Charles  II.  Dale,  Lester 
I.eland,  John  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  Charles  A.  Hunter,  Charles  J. 
Butler,  .Arthur  I.  I'hilp,  and  Frank  W.  Eddy.  The  oflicers 
are:  Charles  J.  Butler,  president  and  general  manager  :  .\. 
I.  Philp,  secretarj- ;  Nicholas  B.  Feltes,  treasurer;  John 
Carlson,  assistant  treasurer;  Herbert  Bowen,  counsel.  G. 
A.  Burnham  is  factory  manager  ;  A.  A.  Templeton,  super- 
intendent ;  William  McMahon,  assistant  superintendent ; 
G.  A.  Reeves,  general  foreman  mechanical  departments ; 
T.  H.  Henderson,  general  foreman  mill,  calender,  and  com- 
pound rooms  ;  William  Shearer,  master  mechanic  ;  F.  O. 
Smith,  purchasing  agent.  The  selling  department  is  in 
charge  of. \.  I.  Philp.  The  men  in  charge  of  the  manufac- 
turing departments  are  :  Charles  Measure,  automobile  tires  ; 
H.  L.  McLaren,  vehicle  tires  ;  M.  E.  Mason,  bicycle  tires 
and  accessories  ;  W.  M.  Gunlock,  horseshoe  pads  and  rubber 
heels  ;  D.  J.  Norbury,  mechanical  goods  ;  G.  W.  Seiberling, 
hard  rubber  specialties. 

HIGHER  PRICES  FOR  MECHANICALS. 
A  NUMBER  of  leading  manufacturers  of  mechanical  rubber 
goods  have  withdrawn  all  prices,  notifying  their  patrons  that 
new  prices  will  be  furnished  on  application.  The  reason 
given  is  the  continued  increase  in  the  price  of  materials. 
One  circular  states  that  cotton  duck  has  advanced  40  per 
cent,  within  two  years  pa.st,  and  20  per  cent,  within  the  past 
year,  and  other  materials  in  like  proportion.  The  Peerless 
Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  announce  that  their  advance  in 
prices  will  be  as  small  as  is  consistent  with  the  cost  of  mate- 
rials, "  ranging  from  5  to  8  per  cent." 


C.  E.  FftR^INOTON. 


MR      FARRINGTON    MAKES    A    CHANGE. 

Mr.  Chari.es  E.  F.'^rrington  has  severed  his  connection 

with  the  Massachusetts 
Chemical  Co.  and  the 
Walpole  Rubber 
Works,  and  opened  an 
office  in  Boston  as  con- 
sulting engineer,  his 
specialty  being  trans- 
mission problems  and 
chemical  engineering 
as  it  relates  to  the  rub- 
ber manufacture.  He 
will  also  devote  special 
attention  to  rubber  re- 
claiming problems.  Mr. 
Farrington  has  had  un- 
usual e.x])erience  and 
opportunities  for  the 
studj'  of  rubber  factory 
methods  and  electrical 
plants,  both  in  this 
countrjand  in  Europe. 
He  has  also  contributed  very  many  articles  to  scientific  re- 
views which  have  attracted  much  attention.  As  an  inventor 
several  of  his  insulating  compounds  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful . 

TRADE    NEWS    NOTES. 

Mr.  Harry  Grkenleu  has  accepted  a  position  as  general 
sales  agentofthe  American  Belting  Co.  (Youngstown,  Ohio). 
He  was  formerly  in  the  cost  department  of  The  Republic 
Rubber  Co.,  of  the  city  named. 

=  Mr.  Charles  Hardin  has  accepted  a  position  as  New 
York  manager  for  The  Republic  Rubber  Co.,  taking  the 
place  of  Mr.  Willis  A.  Darling  who  is  now  in  business  for 
himself  selling  mechanical  rubber  goods. 

=  Mr.  Emil  Grossman  has  retired  from  the  position  of  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Continental  Caoutchouc  Co.,  the  Amer- 
ican branch  of  the  Continental  company  of  Germany,  to  de- 
vote his  time  to  the  affairs  of  the  Motor  Car  Equipment  Co., 
the  National  Sales  Corporation,  and  the  Rojal  Battery  Co., 
all  of  New  York,  and  of  all  of  which  he  is  president. 

=A  representative  of  the  J.  P.  Devine  Co.  (Buffalo,  New 
York)  started  recently  for  the  Guaj-ule  rubber  producing 
district  of  Mexico,  in  the  interest  of  the  vacuum  drying  ap- 
paratus marketed  by  that  company.  Elsewhere  in  this  is- 
sue will  be  found  references  to  the  successful  employment  of 
this  system  on  rubber  plantations  in  the  Far  East. 

O.  C.  Pike,  No.  12S  West  .South  street,  .Akron,  Ohio,  is 
conducting  a  business  in  jobbing  druggists'  sundries  and 
other  rubber  specialties,  his  stock  being  derived  from  lead- 
ing manufacturers. 

=  Charles  Niedner  (Maiden,  Massachusetts)  has  applied 
for  a  building  permit  for  a  three  story  brick  addition  to  his 
fire  hose  factory,  to  be  ready  by  January  1,  to  be  60  X  60  feet. 

=  The  British  Insulated  and  Helsby  Cables  Co.,  Limited, 
have  declared  an  interim  dividend  on  the  ordinary-  shares  at 
the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  for  the  half  year  ended  June  30,  the 
rate  being  the  same  as  last  year. 

=  W.  T.  Glover  &  Co.,  Limited,  have  issued  ^80,000  in 
5  per  cent,  second  mortgage  debenture  stock,  at  95  per  cent, 
being  part  of  an  authorized  issue  of  ^100,000. 
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=The  National  India  Rubber  Co.  (Bristol,  R.  I.)  will  make 
quite  an  extensive  exhibit  of  its  carriage  cloths,  including 
ducks  and  drills,  both  bright  and  dull  finish,  and  leather 
and  pebble  grain  embossing,  at  the  Convention  of  the 
National  Carriage  Builders'  Association,  which  will  be  held 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  October  23-27. 

=  The  Boston  Automobile  Dealers'  Association,  Inc.,  an- 
nounce their  fifth  annual  automobile  and  power  boat  show, 
Mechanics  Building  and  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  March 
9-16  (inclusive)  1907.  Application  for  space  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Chester  I.  Campbell,  general  manager.  No.  5  Tark 
square,  Boston. 

=The  yacht  Arrow,  one  of  the  fastest  in  the  world,  built 
for  Charles  R.  Flint  and  now  owned  by  E.  F.  W'liitney,  was 
the  subject  of  newspaper  mention  in  New  York  earl5-  in  the 
month.  Her  propeller  becoming  entangled  in  some  floating 
lumber  in  the  East  river,  the  yacht  was  slightly  damaged 
and  came  near  sinking. 

=  In  a  New  Jersey  court  a  verdict  for  Siooo  was  rendered 
in  the  suit  of  Daniel  Cane,  who  sued  for  damages  for  the  loss 
of  two  fingers  while  at  work  in  the  factory  of  the  Voorhees 
Rubber  Manufacturing  Co. 

=The  Bristol  Co.  (Waterbury.  Connecticut),  manufacturers 
of  Bristol  recording  thermometers,  have  opened  a  branch 
ofBce  in  Chicago,  at  No.  753  Monadnock  building,  to  enable 
them  to  supply  more  promptly  their  growing  trade  in  the 
West. 

=  Mr.  E.  S.  Benson,  manager  of  the  New  York  branch  of 
the  Hartford  Rubber  Co.,  has  resigned  to  go  to  Indianapolis, 
to  join  the  staff  of  J.  D.  Anderson,  president  of  the  G  &  J 
Tire  Co.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  E.  S.  Roe,  lately  of  the 
Hartford  company's  uptown  branch  in  New  York. 

=  The  Healy  Leather  Tire  Co.,  No.  SS  Gold  street,  New- 
York,  have  established  a  selling  branch  at  No.  1906  Broad- 
way, in  order  to  be  nearer  the  automobile  district. 

=  A11  Cadillac  cars  for  1907  will  be  equipped  with  the 
Hartford  universal  rim,  for  either  Hartford  clincher  or  Dun- 
lop  tires. 

=The  Aladdin  Rubber  Co.  have  recently  added  exten- 
sively to  the  capacitj-  of  their  rubber  reclaiming  plant  at 
Barberton,  Ohio.  The  company  reclaim  by  a  non  acid  pro- 
cess which  has  produced  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The 
company's  offices  are  located  now  in  the  Hamilton  building, 
Akron,  Ohio. 

=  Hastings  Hose  Reel  Co.  (Hastings,  ISIichigan)  are  mak- 
ing a  very  satisfactory  line  of  hose  reels,  varying  in  size  and 
price  to  meet  an3'  demand. 

=The  Republic  Rubber  Co.,  (Youngstown,  Ohio),  are  re- 
ported recently  to  have  received  a  large  order  from  the  Pan- 
ama canal  commission  for  air  brake  hose  and  other  rubber 
supplies  for  use  on  the  railway  crossing  the  isthmus. 

=  Mr.  W.  J.  Oby,  formerly  general  manager  of  the  Canton 
Rubber  Co.  (Canton,  Ohio),  is  now  practicing  law  in  Cleve- 
land. His  successor  is  Mr.  W.  J.  Ellis,  for  many  years  with 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

=  Mr.  M.  Traub,  of  Behr  &  Co.,  Singapore,  was  a  recent 
caller  at  the  office  of  The  India  Rubber  World.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  as  believing  that  Singapore  vi^ould  shortly 
become  a  great  center  for  crude  rubbtr,  and  his  errand  to  the 
United  States  is  to  get  in  touch  with  rubber  manufacturers 
and  know  their  wants  in  the  way  of  crude  rubber,  in  order 
that  he  may  supply  them  direct. 


=  Mr.  Fred  D.  Zeigler  has  succeeded  W.  C.  Peters  as  man- 
ager of  the  Goshen  Rubber  Works  (Goshen,  Indiana).  The 
other  officers  now  are  H.  C.  Zeigler,  president ;  H.  R. 
Brackin,  vice  president :  C.  W.  Kinnan,  secretary  ;  Jerry 
Hayes,  treasurer. 

=The  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  2  per  cent,  of  the  Hood 
Rubber  Co.   was  payable  on  October  i. 

=  A  dividend  of  2  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  stock  of  the 
Manufactured  Rubber  Co.  was  payable  on  October  10. 

=  The  Durham  Rubber  Co.,  Limited  (Bowmanville,  On- 
tario) have  opened  a  branch  for  the  sale  of  their  mechanical 
rubber  goods  at  Winnipeg,  with  Mr.  B.  C.  Clarke  as  man- 
ager. The  present  address  is  No.  45  Notre  Dame  avenue. 
East. 

^The  Dowswell  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited  (Hamilton, 
Ontario),  makers  of  wringer  rolls,  will  erect  a  warehouse  at 
a  cost  of  $8000. 

Mr.  William  J.  Gorham,  president  of  the  Gorham  Rubber 
Co.  (San  Francisco)  sailed  from  New  York  on  October  9  for 
a  visit  to  Europe. 

^The  Rubber  and  Celluloid  Harness  Trimming  Co  (New- 
ark, New  Jersey)  are  interested  in  a  rubber  plantation  in 
Honduras  from  which  thej-  are  receiving  more  or  less  culti- 
vated rubber.  They  find  that  the  Central  rubber  from  that 
region  is  excellent  for  their  rubber  specialties. 

^The  specialty  factory  of  the  A.  W.  FaberCo.,  at  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  has  lately  received  substantial  enlargement 
through  the  construction  of  a  large  three  story  brick  build- 
ing. This  company,  by  the  way,  not  only  manufacture 
pencil  tips,  erasers,  and  rubber  specialties  for  the  great  Faber 
business  in  the  United  States,  but  they  also  make  all  of  the 
rubber  goods  for  the  German,  French,  and  English  Faber 
factories,  and  in  addition  supply  the  Egyptian  government 
and  the  government  of  India  with  the  special  rubber  bands 
made  under  government  specifications  and  stamped  with  the 
broad  arrow. 

=The  P.  F.  U.  Rubber  Co.  (Durango,  Colorado)  are  still 
at  work  extracting  rubber  and  carrj-ing  on  extensive  experi- 
ments, which  \\\\\  go  to  show  whether  the  "rabbit  weed  " 
can  be  successfully  cultivated.  The  first  rubber  that  thej- 
got  out  cost  them  considerablj-  over  j;i  a  pound  and  they 
have  reduced  that  cost  now  to  So  cents.  The  rubber  samples 
which  they  show  are  valued  roughlj-  at  the  rate  of  §1  a  pound. 

=The  Dunlop  Tire  and  Rubber  Goods  Co.  (Toronto),  who 
advertise  e.xtensiveU'  throughout  Canada,  have  adopted  in 
all  their  advertising  matter  the  "simplified  spelling"  to 
which  so  much  attention  has  been  attracted  lately  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  advocacy  of  it. 

=  Mr.  Paul  Lacroix,  of  Paris,  France,  a  personal  repre- 
sentative of  the  Michelins,  is  now  visiting  the  United  vStates. 
;The  Michelin  Products  Selling  Co.,  Inc.  (New  York), 
have  opened  a  pneumatic  tire  agency  at  No.  3804  Olive 
street,  St.  Louis,  Mr.  H.  L.  Doyle  being  the  manager. 

=  Mr.  E.  D.  Winans  has  resigned  his  position  as  general 
manager  of  the  Michelin  Products  Selling  Co.,  Inc.  (Nos. 
31-33  West  Thirty-first  street.  New  York).  Mr.  Winans  is  in 
ill  health  and  will  go  to  California  for  a  rest.  Mr.  Edward 
W.  Elverson,  treasurer  of  the  Michelin  Products  company, 
has  taken  control  of  its  affairs  as  general  manager,  succeed- 
ing Mr.  Winans. 

=Mr.  Charles  Motz,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  is  at  work  on  a  new 
solid  tire,  which  he  expects  shortly-  to  put  on  the  market. 
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=The  Elastro  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Hartford,  September 
15,  under  Connecticut  laws  ;  Capital,  §50,000.  To  manufac- 
ture a  resilient  compound,  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  rub- 
ber. Incorporators :  H.  B.  Pliilbrick,  Charles  H.  Cooley, 
Edward  S.  Young,  L.  S.  Lewis,  and  C.  H.  Cooley,  Jr.,  all  of 
Hartford. 

=The  Los  Soldados  Rubber  Co.,  which,  bj'  the  way,  is  a 
rubber  plantation  that  is  a  close  corporation,  and  sitviated 
in  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  have  recently  been  using 
one  of  Christy's  coagulating  machines,  and  find  that  it  does 
excellent  work.  The  only  difficulty  in  operating  it  that  has 
been  found  is  not  due  to  the  machine  itself  but  to  the  lack  of 
a  gasoline  motor,  the  present  tj'pe  being  "  mozo  "  power, 
which,  however,  is  all  right  for  experimental  work. 

=  By  the  time  this  item  is  in  type  Mr.  William  J.  Gorham, 
of  the  Gorham  Rubber  Co.,  San  Francisco,  will  have  recov 
ered  from  his  Atlantic  seasickness  and  have  landed  on  the 
shores  of  Germany.  His  errand  over  there  is  the  collection 
of  some  $35,000  worth  of  insurance  which  a  certain  German 
insurance  company  refuses  to  pay.  The  consensus  of  opin- 
ion in  the  rubber  trade  is  that  Mr.  Gorham  will  not  onl}'  get 
the  insurance  money,  but  anything  else  that  he  really  wants 
in  Germany. 

=Michelin  Products  Selling  Co.,  Inc.  (New  York),  invited 
a  number  of  their  friends  in  the  trade  to  visit  their  tent  near 
the  grand  stand  at  the  Vanderbilt  Cixp  races.  They  had  ar- 
ranged for  100  cots  for  use  during  the  preceding  night,  and 
refreshments  were  served  before  the  race  started  on  Satnrdaj- 
morning. 

=The  Para  Recovery  Co.  inform  The  India  Rubber 
World  that  a  very  large  American  rubber  manufacturer  has 
just  placed  an  order  with  them  for  500  tons  of  their  Mexican 
Yucatan  rubber,  shipments  to  be  made  ten  tons  per  week. 

=An  early  touch  of  winter  was  experienced  over  a  wide 
area  on  October  11,  snow  falling  at  Buffalo  and  other  points 
in  upper  New  York  State,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  at  various 
places  in  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan.  Heavy  snow  was 
general  throughout  western  Ontario.  This  does  not  prove, 
of  course,  that  there  is  to  be  more  snow  than  usual  this 
winter,  but  it  encouraged  the  rubber  shoe  dealers  none  the 
less. 

=Electric  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  (Rutherford,  New 
Jer.sej')  are  marketing  what  they  term  the  "  M.  T. "  triple 
strength  inner  tubes  for  automobile  tires,  which  take  their 
name  from  a  special  compounding  ingredient,  "  M.  T. " 

=Tlie  merit  of  "  Atmoid  "  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
high  grade  acid  tubing  of  rubber  is  emphasized  by  the  ma- 
kers, The  Rubber  Chemical  Co.,  Limited,  of  Birmingham, 
Englan  J. 

=  Bids  were  opened  on  October  19  for  supplying  the  New 
York  fire  department  with  an  unusuallj^  large  quantity  of 
hose.  The  Manhattan  Rubber  INIanufacturing  Co.  were  the 
successful  bidders  for  supplying  50,000  feet  of  2'/,  inch  hose 
— one  of  the  largest  orders  ever  placed  by  the  department. 
The  Continental  Rubber  Works  (Erie,  Pa.)  were  the  success- 
ful bidders  on  2500  feet  lyi  inch  hose  ;  10,000  feet  3  inch 
hose  ;  and  1 100  feet  3^^  inch  hose. 

=The  Schaefer  Rubber  Co.  was  incorporated  September 
26,  1906,  under  Ohio  laws  ;  capital,  $50,000.  Incorpora- 
tors :  Eugene  and  William  E.  Schaefer,  Jacob  H.  Yost,  and 
W.  T.  Porter.  To  continue  the  business  of  J.  H.  Koh- 
mescher  &Co.,  retail  rubber  goods,  Cincinnati. 


=The  Niagara  Rubber  Co.,  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  was  incor- 
porated October  23,  1906,  under  New  York  laws ;  capital, 
$250,000.  Directors:  H.  Walters,  A.  M.  Cheney,  and  J.  B. 
Ross,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

=  The  four  related  wholesale  and  retail  rubber  stores  or- 
ganized and  managed  by  Mr.  Isaac  Crocker  continue  to  do  a 
flourishing  business — the  Lowell  Rubber  Co.,  at  Lowell, 
Mass.  ;  Lawrence  Rubber  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass.  ;  Crocker 
Rubber  Co.,  Brockton,  Mass.  ;  and  Hope  Rubber  Co.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

=The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  of  which  Mayor 
Geo.  W.  Stephens  is  president,  and  D.  Lome  McGibbon 
manager,  has  purchased  the  Maple  Leaf  Rubber  Co.,  of  Port 
Valhousie,  Ontario,  for  $350,000.00. 

=  Dr.  Durand  Woodman,  technical  chemist,  of  New  York, 
has  returned  from  a  vacation  spent  in  sailing  and  fishing  and 
incidentally  in  a  study  of  the  water  supply  of  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y.,  with  reference  to  its  future  possibilities  of  contami- 
nation. 

=  Mr.  H.  J.  Koehler,  of  the  aiitomobile  trade  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  reports  that  the  "  Buick  "  motor  car  entered  by  his 
house  at  the  Atlantic  Q'\\.y  races  was  run  to  and  from  that 
city  (about  150  miles)  and  all  through  the  races  without  the 
tires  requiring  any  attention.  They  were  the  Goodyear 
Quick  Detachable  tires. 

=  National  Metal  Back  Rubber  Tiling  Co.,  was  incorpo- 
rated October  2,  1906,  under  IMaine  laws,  with  $500,000 
capital  authorized.  The  incorporators  are  M.  W.  Baldwin, 
of  Portland,  Me.  (president  and  clerk),  C.  E.  Eaton  (treas- 
urer), J.  J.  Herman.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  the  manager  of  the 
Corporation  Trust  Co,,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  the 
first  board  is  composed  of  "  dummj'  "  directors. 

=Messrs.  V.  Lespinas,  G.  Lespinas,  and  G.  Ogier,  of  the 
important  tire  factory  of  Michelin  et  Cie.  (Clennont  Ferrand), 
are  now  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  tire  industry  and  trade  here. 

=Dow  Tire  Co.  was  incorporated  October  22,  1906,  under 
New  York  laws,  with  $1,500,000  capital  stated,  and  head- 
quarters at  Phoenicia,  Ulster  county,  N.  Y.  Directors : 
Sidney  B.  Perry,  James  Gillin,  Jr.,  and  William  L.  Jiorris, 
all  of  New  York  city. 

=Mr.  G.  C.  Mandleberg  of  the  firm  of  J.  Mandleberg  &  Co., 
Limited  (Manchester,  England),  was  a  recent  visitor  to  the 
United  States  and  also  to  Canada,  where  the  companj-  have 
a  large  factory. 

=The  American  Chicle  Co.,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
monthlj'  dividend  of  i  per  cent,  on  the  common  stock,  pay- 
able on  November  20,  will  disburse  on  that  date  an  extra 
dividend  of  i  per  cent. 

=The  Rubber  Products  Co.  filed  articles  of  incorporation 
October  11,  1906,  under  Ohio  laws,  with  $100,000  capital 
authorized.  Incorporators :  Harvey  Musser,  George  C. 
Kohler,  Arthur  S.  Mottinger,  William  H.  Gillie,  and  J.  A. 
Kohler,  of  Akron  and  Barberton,  Ohio. 

=Mr.  Joseph  H.  Gilbert  who  for  some  years  has  been  con- 
nected in  an  official  capacitj^  with  the  Firestone  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  has  been  selected  to  succeed  Mr. 
Emil  Grossman,  as  general  and  sales  manager  of  the  Conti- 
nental Caoutchouc  Co.,  the  American  agency  for  Continen- 
tal tires. 

=The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  have  recently  made 
an  important  addition  to  their  boot  ticket. 
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=  Mr.  Willis  A.  Darling,  formerly  with  the  Republic  Rub- 
ber Co.,  has  connected  himself  with  the  Continental  Rubber 
Works  (Erie,  Pa.),  as  manager  of  the  mechanical  goods  de- 
partment for  New  York. 

=  The  plant  formerly  owned  bj'  the  Madeira  Rubber  Co. 
(Hyde  Park,  Mass  )  has  been  purchased  by  the  New  England 
Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  who  will  continue  to  make  the 
lines  manufactured  by  the  old  company  and  add  molded  goods. 

=  A  reclaiming  plant  is  to  be  erected  in  connection  with 
the  Elkhart  Rubber  Works  (Elkhart,  Indiana),  to  be  oper- 
ated, it  is  reported,  by  a  new  company  to  be  organized  sub- 
sidiary to  the  Elkhart  Rubber  Works. 

=  Mr.  J.  Stewart  Smith,  who  for  three  years  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  metropolitan  district  for  the  Continental 
Caoutchouc  Co.  has  become  Eastern  sales  manager  for  the 
Electric  Rubber  Co.  (Rutherford,  N.  J.)  makers  of  the  Pan- 
ther tires,  and  will  shortly  open  New  York  headquarters  and 
salesrooms. 

=The  Trenton  Gutta-Percha  and  Rubber  Separating  Co. 
filed  articles  of  incorporation  in  New  Jersey  October  18,  1906. 
signed  by  Manfred  Naar,  Edgar  L.  Kerns,  and  Samuel 
Baron.  Capital,  Sioo,ooo ;  registered  office,  No.  17  East 
State  street,  Trenton. 

= Victor  Auto  Tire  Repair  Co.,  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  was  in- 
corporated October  18,  1906  ;  capital,  $50,000.  Incorpo- 
rators :  Victor  E.  Butler,  Allan  M.  Chalmers,  Cornelius 
Post,  and  James  Maitland. 

=  The  thirty- fourth  annual  meeting  oi  the  Carriage  Build- 
ers' National  Association  of  the  United  States,  held  at  At- 
lanta, Georgia,  on  October  23-25,  had  in  connection  with  it, 
as  usual,  an  exhibition  of  carriage  materials  and  parts. 
This  was  held  at  the  Piedmont  Fair  grounds,  and  embraced 
a  number  of  exhibits  from  the  rubber  trade,  embracing 
carriage  and  automobile  tires,  carriage  cloth,  rubber  mats 
and  other  like  accessories. 

=  Notice  has  been  given  at  the  factories  of  the  Woonsocket 
Rubber  Co.  and  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  working  day  from  10  to  9  hours,  without  reduc- 
tion of  pay.  Also  at  the  factories  of  the  Boston  Rubber 
Shoe  Co.  and  the  .\merican  Rubber  Co.  The  question  of  a 
like  reduction  at  the  other  shoe  factories  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.  has  been  under  consideration. 

=The  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Rubber  Co.  was  held  at  Jeannette,  Pa.,  on  October  17, 
when  Herbert  DuPuy,  F.  A.  Wilcox,  andH.  Wilfred  DuPuy 
were  reelected  directors.  They  thereupon  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers  ;  Herbert  DuPuy,  president  ;  F.  A.  Wilcox, 
vice  president ;  H.  Wilfred  DuPuy,  treasurer  and  general 
manager  ;  George  W.  Shiveley,  secretary  ;  Wilmer  Dunbar, 
general  superintendent.  The  report  showed  that  the  com- 
pany had  enjoyed  a  very  prosperous  j'ear,  and  orders  and 
contract  already  booked  give  promise  of  still  greater  busi- 
ness during  the  coming  season. 

=The  Good}-ear  Rubber  Insulating  Company,  with  offices 
and  works  in  Jersey  City,  filed  a  certificate  of  dissolution  of 
the  corporation  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
Trenton,  October  29.  The  company  was  incorporated  Jan- 
uary 3,  1898,  with  a  capital  of  $5000,  divided  into  100  shares 
of  a  par  value  of  $50  each.  The  incorporators  were  Albert 
C.  Wall,  of  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  Frederick  S.  Minott,  of  Mt. 
Kisco,  N.  \'  ,  and  Theodore  Blake,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Minott  was  president,  and  Blake  secretary  and  treasurer. 


"NEW    ENGLAND  S    BIGGEST    RUBBER   STORE. 

On  the  15th  of  the  month  past,  The  Enterprise  Rubber  Co. 
took  possession  of  their  fine,  new  quarters  at  No.  1 10  Federal 
street,  Boston.  The  store  when  completed  will  be  just  what 
President  Barker  of  the  company  characterizes  it  in  his  an- 
nouncements, "  The  Biggest  Rubber  Store  in  New  England  ", 
while  in  arrangement  and  furnishing,  it  is  the  ambition  of 

the  head  of  the 
company  to  make 
it  the  best.  All 
told,  the  store 
has  some  26,000 
square  feet  of 
floor  space.  This 
is  divided  into  a 
fine,  light  base- 
ment, where  me- 
chanical rubber 
goods  will  be 
stored  and  where 
.1  large  general 
repair  depart- 
ment is  to  be 
placed  ;  the  first 
floor,  where  are 
the  executive  of- 
fices, sample  ta- 
bles and  in  the  rear  racks  for  the  storing  of  goods  ;  then  the 
second  and  third  and  part  of  the  fourth  floors,  which  will  be 
used  at  present  for  the  carrying  of  a  complete  stock  of  the 
various  lines  handled.  It  is  the  first  floor,  however,  that 
attracts  the  instant  attention  of  the  visitor — finished  in 
quarter  oak,  with  half  balconies  on  either  side,  the  windows 
being  the  largest  single  plates  of  glass  in  Boston  and  with 
the  executive  offices,  sample  rooms  and  stock  tables  arranged 
in  the  most  practical  manner  it  strikes  one  at  once  as  being 
a  distinct  business  proposition,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
having  a  degree  of  elegance  not  often  found  in  rubber  stores. 
Of  course,  there  are  freight  elevators,  passenger  elevators, 
telephone  trunk  lines,  electric  lights  and  every  modern  con- 
venience that  enterprise  can  suggest.  The  lines  to  be  car- 
ried, in  addition  to  the  Candee  rubbers  and  the  general  line 
of  rubber  clothing  and  mackintoshes  which  the  Enterprise 
have  always  handled,  will  be  a  full  line  of  the  goods  manu- 
factured by  The  Peerless  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  for 
which  The  Enterprise  Rubber  Co.  are  now  the  exclusive 
New  England  agents,  a  complete  line  of  druggists' sundries, 
and  of  automobile  and  cjxle  tires.  The  addition  to  the  sell- 
ing force  are  Mr.  A.  P.  Speare,  formerly  with  The  Repiiblic 
Rubber  Co.,  IMr.  L.  Hinds,  formerly  with  Prescott  Brothers, 
of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Gordon  Hall,  the  well  known  mill  sup- 
ply man. 

RUBBER  RECLAIMERS  ORGANIZE. 
A  MEETING  of  reclaimers  and  manufacturers  who  buy 
scrap  rubber  was  held  on  October  19  at  No.  42  Broadway, 
New  York,  attended  by  twentj--two  members  of  the  trade. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Appleton  presided  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Coleman  acted 
as  secretary.  An  executive  committee  was  named,  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  of  the  Philadelphia  Rubber 
works  ;  W.  T.  Rodenbach,  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  ; 
Arthur  W.  Clapp,  of  the  E.  H.  Clapp  Rubber  Co.  ;  R.  A. 
I^owenthal,  of  the  U.  S.  Rubber  Reclaiming  Works  ;  and  J. 
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A.  Lambert,  of  the  Eureka  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.  The  intention  is  to  maintain  a  social  organ- 
ization rather  to  attempt  to  control  prices. 

BOSTON    WOVEN    HOSE    AND    RUBBER    CO. 
TiiK  figures  following  are  a  statement  of  condition  of  this 
company  on  September   i,    1906,   and   for  the  corresponding 
period  1905  : 

ASSETS. 

1906  190$, 

Cash I  188,128.74           I    103,610.89 

Cash  advanced  for  goods  not  vol 

received 28,419.01  53,661.38 

Accounts  receivable 499,996.32  442.915  90 

Merchahdise  (Raw,  in  process,  and 

finished  1 501,58211  496,083.52 

Machinery  and  tools 244,848.00  263,298.00 

Land  and  buildings 205,150.00  186,700.00 

luirniUire i.oo  i.oo 

Patents i.oo  i.oo 


Total Ji, 668,126.18  $1,54627169 

I,I.\I!1I,ITIES. 

1906.  1905. 

Capital  stock ;f  1,200,000.00  $1,200,000.00 

Loans None.  64  500.00 

.Vcconnts  payable 10,604.72  17,997.50 

Surjilus 457,521.46  263.774-19 


Total I  1, 668,126.18         11.546,271.69 

NEW    YO'iK    STOCK    EXCHANGE    TR  \NSACTIONS. 

United  States  Rubber  Co.  : 


DATES 


Week  ending  Sept.  22 
Week  ending  Sept.  29 
Week  ending  Oct.  6 
Week  ending  Oct.  13 
Week  ending  Oct.  20 
Week  ending  Oct.  29 


Common, 


Sales. 


18,270 

23330 

59  620 

8,000 

8,13- 


Mi 


5b'/i 

58 

59'A 

.S I  'i 


Preferreil 

\...:v. 

Sal«s. 

n.gh. 

Low. 

53.34- 

4.500 

io9>^ 

54 

2,350 

1 10% 

no 

48M 

2,900 

III 

loSU 

49>^ 

3,i)00 

1 10  Jls 

I  ro 

47 'A 

1,110 

[, ,. ) 

'  'S 

SECOND   PKKFERRED. 


Wkek  ending- 
Sales 

High 

Low 


■Sept.  22. 
400 
80% 
80 


Sept   29. 
100 
79 'A 


Oct.  6. 

800 

80 


Oct.  13. 
300 
79K 


Oct.  20. 

10 

78'A 
78A 


Oct.  27. 


PERSONAL    MENTION. 

Mr.  Lons  H.  Ayme,  for  three  years  United  States  consul 
at  Para,  has  been  appointed  consul  general  at  Lisbon,  Por- 
tugal. His  successor  in  the  Para  consulate  is  !Mr.  George 
H.  Pickerill. 

=  Mr.  H.  N.  Towner,  of  Towner  &  Co.,  rubber  goods  job- 
bers, Memphis,  Tenne.ssee,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  JNIeniphis  Industrial  League. 

=  M'-  Ernest  E.  Buckleton,  secretary  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Northwestern  Rubber  Co.,  Limited  (Liverpool), 
has  been  on  a  visit  recently  to  the  United  States. 

=  The  sales  department  and  branch  managers  throughout 
Canada,  of  the  Canadian  Rubber  Co.,  of  Montreal,  I^imited, 
recently  presented  Mr.  J.  M.  S.  Carroll — as  a  mark  of  esteem 
on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  marriage — with  a  massive  solid 
silver  tea  and  cofTee  dinner  service,  each  piece  engraved  with 
the  recipient's  monogram. 

=The  corner  stone  of  the  Colt  Memorial  High  School, 
presented  to  the  town  of  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  by  Colonel 
Samuel  P.  Colt,  in  memory  of  his  mother,  Theodora  DeWolf 
Colt,  was  laid  on  October  16,  with  Masonic  ceremonies. 
Among  those  participating  were  Governor  Utter,  Judge 
Le  Baron  B.  Colt  (a  brother  of  Colonel  Colt),  President 
Faunce  of  Brown  Universitj-,  and  Principal  Charles  F.  Cape, 
of  the  state  normal  school.     The  new  building  will  be  an 


ornament  to  the  town,  and  the  estimated  cost  is  $250,000. 
=On  October  20  Miss  Elsie  Webster,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Milton  Allerton,    of  Naugatuck,  Connecticut, 
was  married  to  Mr.  Ralph  Bristol. 

TRIBUTE   TO    MR.    GEORGE    F.    HODGMAN. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Rubber  Sundries  Manufacturers' 
Association,  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  in  New  York,  on  Octo- 
ber 18,  1906,  the  following  tribute  to  the  late  Mr.  Hodgman 
was  adopted  ; 

WiiHRKAS,  Mr.  George  F.  Hodgman.  president  of  this  Associa- 
tion, departed  this  life  on  September  28,  1906  ; 

Whereas,  The  success  of  the  Rubber  Sundries  Manufacturers' 
Association  was  largely  due  to  his  untiring  energy,  sound  judg- 
ment, and  deep  interest  in  our  Association,  as  presiding  officer  and 
a  member  of  the  executive  conunitlee  ;  and. 

Whereas,  His  genial  character  and  personality  has  endeared 
him  in  the  affection  and  admiration  of  all  who  had  the  great 
pleasure  to  know  him  in  his  long  and  honorable  life,  and  none 
more  than  the  members  of  this  Association  ;  be  it, 

J^csolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Rubber  Sundries  Manufac- 
turers' A.s.sociation  through  the  death  of  our  late  president,  Mr. 
George  F.  Hodgman,  has  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  ;  and  further. 

Resolved,  That  in  commemoration  of  the  esteem  and  love  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  members  of  this  .Association,  and  as  evi- 
dence of  their  sorrow  over  his  death  and  of  their  sympathy  with 
his  stricken  family,  this  preamble  and  resolution  be  spread  upon 
the  minutes  of  this  Association,  and  that  a  copy  be  forwarded  to 
the  family  of  our  deceased  associate  and  beloved  friend. 

E.  E.  HUBER,  Secretary. 

RUBBER   PLANTATIONS  INIURED. 


IVTEWS  comes  from  Nicaragua  of  a  cyclone  and  tidal  wave 
-^  »  that  seems  to  have  done  much  damage.  To  begin 
with,  the  little  city  of  Bluefields  is  practically  in  ruins,  and 
it  is  rumored  that  Pearl  Lagoon  is  wiped  out.  Further  than 
this  the  banana  plantations  have  been  destroyed,  and  report 
is  that  a  part  of  the  rubber  growdng  on  the  Manhattan  and 
Cukra  plantations  has  been  destroyed.  Just  how  badlj-  the 
rubber  is  damaged  no  one  knows  as  yet.  Mr.  Gordon  Wal- 
dron,  of  the  Cukra  plantation,  is  now  on  his  way  to  Nica- 
ragua and  others  of  the  planters  who  were  north  are  also 
returning  home.  Whatever  the  damage,  the  impulse  of  the 
plantation  companies  is  at  once  to  replant  and  go  ahead 
with  their  proposition,  as  the  trees  that  were  already  com- 
ing into  bearing  had  proved  the  planting  proposition  to  be 
a  good  one. 

The  Bluefields  American  (October  15)  reports  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  town  of  Pearl  Lagoon,  and  adds  :  "  In  the 
near  vicinity  of  the  town,  the  rubber  and  banana  planta- 
tions, with  some  of  the  buildings,  were  also  laid  flat  by  the 
unsparing  elements.  Among  the  plantations  destroyed  are 
the  big  Cukra  (bananas  and  rubber),  Manhattan  (rubber)  the 
rubber  and  banana  plantations  of  Mr.  McCullough,  Captain 
J.  A.  Peterson,  and,  in  fact,  all  those  of  that  district."  There 
were  probably  450,000  well  developed  rubber  trees. 


Wm.  Jas.  &  Hy.  Thompson  report  [October  13]  : 
Payd. — Judging  by  the  large  increase  in  American  deliveries 
during  the  past  three  months  a  good  business  has  been  done  in  the 
States,  but  the  heavy  stocks  held  in  Europe  have  prevented  any 
material  advance  in  prices  from  this  cause.  From  now  up  to  the 
end  of  next  March  we  should  see  increasing  supplies,  and  unless  a 
very  active  demand  crops  up  we  do  not  think  higher  prices  will  be 
justified. 
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THE  TRADE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BY  A   RESIDENT  CORRESPONDENT. 

nr^HE  offices  and  salesrooms  of  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 
are  now  located  in  the  new  building  which  the  San 
Francisco  branch  of  the  company  has  built  at  tlie  old  site, 
No.  573  Market,  in  the  heart  of  the  burned  district,  which  is 
the  same  location  occupied  by  the  firm  for  35  years.  Presi- 
dent R.  H.  Pease,  of  the  companj'  is  very  sanguine  as  to  the 
outcome  of  business  prosperity  of  the  city.  "There  never 
was  a  time  "  he  said,  "When  the  demand  for  goods  of  all 
kinds  was  so  active  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  especially  in 
San  Francisco,  when  prices  were  so  firm,  and  when  cash 
payments  were  so  frequent  as  the  present.  The  new  life 
which  the  great  work  of  rebuilding  has  instilled  in  the  peo- 
ple has  placed  btisiness  and  the  commercial  supremacy  of 
the  city  on  a  firmer  basis  than  ever.  We  are  now  carrying 
a  complete  line  the  same  as  before,  and  we  intend  soon  to 
have  a  permanent  building  erected.  Our  temporary  quarters 
are  60X155  ^^^  in  dimensions  with  two  floors  and  a  base- 
ment. Our  new  factory  on  Spear  street  is  fitted  up  with  a 
complete  line  of  modern  machinery  and  manufacturing  goods 
the  same  as  before  the  fire.  " 

The  Phoenix  Rubber  Co.  is  a  new  firm  which  has  sprung 
up  since  the  fire,  the  principals  having  been  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.  The 
proprietors  of  the  new  firm  are  Austin  Kanzee  and  James  D. 
Ralph  and  they  have  permanently  located  in  anew  building, 
constructed  for  their  exclusive  purposes,  at  Nos.  115-117 
Beale  street.  The  building  is  not  quite  completed,  but  will 
soon  be  in  working  order  with  a  factory  for  valves,  gaskets, 
moulded  rubber  goods,  and  with  a  repair  plant  for  auto  tires. 
They  are  handling  the  Republic  Rubber  Co.  's  line  of  auto- 
mobile and  vehicle  tires,  belting,  etc.  They  are  also  handl- 
ino-  the  general  lines  of  the  Continental  Rubber  Works,  and 
the  Chicago  Belting  Co.  's  leather  belting. 

The  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.,  who  were 
burned  out  in  April,  are  now  located  at  No.  4S  Stewart 
street,  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Joseph  V.  Selby  continues  as 
their  Pacific  coast  manager. 

The  Gorham  Rubber  Co.  has  its  new  factory  and  sales- 
rooms at  Jso.  105  Fremont  street  in  complete  running  order. 
A  number  of  men  are  employed  in  the  tire  department,  the 
repair  department  is  going  full  blast,  and  the  factor}-  has  all 
of  the  work  that  it  can  handle.  This  firm  will  proceed  soon 
to  erect  a  new  and  permanent  building  on  Fremont  street. 
It  will  be  five  stories  with  basement,  all  60  X  I37  feet.  Mr. 
W.  J.  Gorham  is  now  in  Germany,  and  his  purpose  in  being 
there  is  to  see  what  he  can  do  with  one  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies about  collecting  his  losses. 

The  George  E.  Dow  Pumping  Engine  Co.,  No.  179  First 
street,  contemplate  entering  into  the  field  for  rubber  supplies 
although  they  have  not  yet  decided  upon  what  lines  they 
will  handle. 

The  new  offices  of  the  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  at  530  Mission 
street,  although  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  are  very  comfort- 
ably fitted  inside  and  are  in  a  very  convenient  and  acces- 
sible location. 

Barton,  Squires  &  B3'rne,  a  new  firm  which  was  formed 
onlj-  a  short  time  before  the  fire,  the  members  having  for- 
merly been  connected  with  the  Pacific  Coast  Rubber  Co., 
are  crowded  in  their  new  offices  at  No.  27  Commercial  street. 


"Business  in  San  Francisco  is  rushing,"  said  Mr.  Squires, 
"and  we  have  put  on  two  new  salesmen  this  month."  This 
firm  is  having  a  new  brick  building  erected  for  their  use,  on 
Howard  street.  This  firm  has  a  factor}-  out  on  Hampshire 
street  where  it  is  turning  out  ring  and  spiral  packings. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.  has  permanently  located  in  its  new- 
quarters  at  No.  1036  Golden  Gate  avenue,  where  thej'  have  a 
nicely  appointed  store  and  complete  stock  of  the  various 
manufacturers  whom  they  represent.  R.  F.  Thompson  has 
taken  the  position  of  manager  for  the  San  Francisco  branch 
and  he  took  charge  a  month  ago.  He  was  formerlj'  con- 
nected with  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  Mr.  G.  E.  Johnson,  the 
Pacific  coast  manager  of  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.  is  now  in 
Seattle,  Washington,  where  he  is  superintending  the  open- 
ing of  the  firm's  new  branch  in  that  city  at  No.  719  East  Pike 
street.  This  makes  three  branches  which  the  firm  has  on  the 
Coast,  the  other  being  in  Los  Angeles. 

Otto  Richter,  treasurer  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Rubber  Co., 
which  takes  in  the  Washington  Rubber  Co.,  of  Seattle  and 
Tacoma,  made  a  trip  to  San  Francisco  recently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  looking  into  the  matter  of  erecting  a  new  factory  in 
this  city. 

The  American  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mr.  Oliver 
manager,  whose  place  of  business  on  Spear  street  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  the  fire,  and  who  are  now  located  in  new- 
quarters  at  Emeryville,  across  the  bay,  have  fitted  up  a  new 
factory  and  are  doing  a  flourishing  business. 

The  Hon.  L.  D.  Apsley,  of  the  Apsley  RtibberCo.,  was  in 
San  Francisco  lately.  He  expressed  himself  as  being  sur- 
prised at  the  remarkable  progress  which  the  business  houses 
had  made  toward  getting  reestablished. 

Other  recent  visitors  to  the  trade  in  San  Francisco  were 
Messrs.  F.  B.  Mcllroy,  of  the  Mcllroj'  Belting  and  Hose  Co. 
(Chicago)  and  James  F.  Giles,  representing  the  American 
Hard  Rubber  Co. 

M.  Bj-rne,  factory  superintendent  of  the  Goodyear  Rubber 
Co.,  has  invented  a  rubber  cushion  heel  which  has  received 
favorable  attention. 


A  NEW  TIRE  COMPANY  IN  PROSPECT. 


JOHN  M.vcMILLAN,  of  Milwaukee,  and  Charles  G.Fawkes 
have  withdrawn  from  the  Milwaukee  Rubber  Works  Co. , 
and  will  establish  a  new  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
' '  Fawkes  Airless  ' '  tires  and  other  articles,  patents  for  which 
they  control.  While  the  "Fawkes  "  tire  as  manufactured 
hitherto  has  given  general  satisfaction,  yet  they  claim  to 
have  improvements  which  will  greatly  increase  its  popular- 
ity and  insure  a  larger  demand.  ]\Ir.  MacMillan  is  a  capa- 
ble, energetic  and  successful  man  with  a  wide  experience  in 
business  and  well  posted  in  rubber,  while  Mr.  Fawkes  is  an 
excellent  mechanic  and  has  accomplished  in  the  "  Fawkes  " 
tire  what  so  many  so  called  experts  thought  impossible. 

They  are  considering  a  number  of  propositions  for  locat- 
ing, and  will  accept  the  proposition  of  the  city  ofiering  them 
the  most  inducements.  Thej'  are  at  present  in  Milwaukee, 
where  they  will  remain  until  they  decide  upon  a  permanent 
location. 


The  Stoughton  Rubber  Co.  are  making  a  very  substan- 
tial addition  to  their  factory. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  CRUDE  RUBBER  MARKET. 


THE  market  has  continued,  during  the  past  month,  in 
a  stable  condition.  It  has  been  almost  without  fluc- 
tuation, but  with  a  gradually  upward  tendency  for 
the  I'an'i  sorts,  closing  both  higher  than  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  month  and  with  more  firmness.  Buying  appears 
more  active  of  late,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  stiffen- 
ing prices,  and  the  increase  of  arrivals  at  Para  since  July  i 
over  last  season's  figures  has  not  been  maintained.  Stocks  of 
some  grades  have  been  very  low,  particularly  of  coarse  Para, 
the  advance  in  which  has  been  more  marked  than  in  the 
case  of  the  fine  grades. 

There  are  fewer  changes  to  record  in  Africans  and  Cen- 
trals, the  demand  for  which  has  been  only  moderate  dur- 
ing the  month.  The  tendency  has  been  upward,  however, 
as  shown  in  the  results  of  the  Antwerp  sale  on  October  23 — 
an  average  advance  of  about  2".'  cents  a  pound. 

Arrivals  at  Para  of  all  grades  (including  Caucho)  since  the 
beginning  of  the  crop  year  have  been  : 

1903. 

July tons  12S0 

August 1230 

September 2010 

October 2440 


1904. 

«905- 

■  906. 

1250 

1450 

1840 

1260 

1300 

l6c)0 

1780 

2200 

1930 

2820 

3580 

a   0000 

Total. 


6960  71 10  8530 

[a— To  October  27,  1906.] 


Following  is  a  statement  of  prices 
ago,  one  month  ago,  and  on  October 

PARA.  November  I,  '05. 

Islands,  fine,  new iiS@n9 

Islands,  fine,  old none  here 

Upriver,  fine,  new I2i@i22 

Upriver,  fine,  old '32@133 

Islands,  coarse,  new 68@  69 

Islands,  coarse,  old none  here 

Upriver,  coarse,  new 89®  90 

Upriver,  coarse,  old none  here 

Caucho  (Peruvian)  sheet. .. .     70®  71 

Caucho  (Peruvian)   ball 85®  86 

Ceylon  (Plantation)  fine  sheet 

AFRICAN. 
Sierra  Leone,  i  st  qual. 

Massai,  red 

Benguella 

Cam  roon  ball 

Accra  flake 

Lopori  ball,  prime. .  . 
Lopori  strip,  prime.  . 
Madagascar,  pinky.  . 

Ikeleniba 

Soudan  niggers 


of  Par.T  grades, 
29 — this  date  : 

October  i,  '06. 

119(^120 

none  here 

1 23®  1 24 

126(3127 

67®  68 

none  here 

®  92 

none  here 

75®  76 
91®  92 

..   i42@i43 


one  vear 


October  29. 

II9@I20 

none  here 

I24@I25 

I28(ai2g 

72®  73 

none  here 

96®  97 

none  here 

77®  78 

95®  96 

1 39®  1 40 


104    ®I05 

104    ®io5 

79     ®  80 

77     ®  78 

21!^®  22 

115    ®ii6 

@io8 

®  92 
®ii7 

®  94 


107 

91 
116 

93 


CENTRALS. 
Esmeralda,  sausage.  .. 

Guayaquil,  strip 

Nicaragua,  scrap 

Panama,  slab 

Mexican,  scrap 

Mexican,  slab 

Mangabeira,  sheet 

Guayule 

EAST   INDIAN. 

Assam 

Borneo 


91®  92 

75®  76 
89®  90 
67®  68 
89®  91 
67®  68 
66®  67 
40®42i 

93®  94 
39®  49 

Per  Kilo. 
. . .6S900 
.  .  .4I800 


4$500 


Late  Para  cables  quote  : 

Per  Kilo. 

Islands,  fine 5$9CC      Upriver,  fine 

Islands,  coarse 3S000      Upriver,  coarse. . . 

Exchange,  iSy'^rf. 
Last  ManSos  advices : 

Upriver,  fine 7J000      Upriver,  coarse. . . . 

Exchange,  iSrt''- 

NEW   YORK    RUBBER    PRICES   FOR  JULY  (NEW  RUBBER). 

1906.                                 1905.  1904. 

Upriver,  fine 1.22  @  1.24  1.28®  1.3:  I.i2@i.i9 

Upriver,  coarse.  . .        .89(2)    .91                .90(0}    .95  .87®.    .91 

Islands,  fine i.i8@i.2o  1.25  @  1.28  1.09®  1. 15 

Islands,  coarse 64®    .65              .68®    .71  -63®    .66 

Cameta 69®    .71              -71®    .76  .64®    .66 


NEW   YORK    RUBBER    PRICES   FOR    AUGUST   (NEW    RUBBER). 
1906.  1905.  I904» 

Upriver,  fine 1.22  ft'  1.24  1.27  ©1.29  I.i8@i.2l 

Upriver,  coarse 90  ("j    .92  .90®    .92  .90®    .91 

Islands,  fine i.i8®i.20  1.25  @  1.27  1.14®!. 16 

Islands,  coarse 65®    .67  .68®    .70  .65®    .67 

Camet4 68  (Vy    .70  -71  @    -73  .65  ®    .66 

NEW   YORK    PRICES  FOR  SEPTEMBER   (NEW   RUBBER). 

1904. 
$I.09((<|l.2I 
.85®     .91 
1.07®  1. 16 

.59("i    -67 
.60®    .66 


1906.  1905. 

Upriver  fine %i  ii%%\.2\  $1.29®$!. 32 

Upriver  coarse 92®     .94  .91®     .94 

Islands  fine 1.18®  1.20  i.26(^  1.29 

Islands  coarse 66®     .69  .69®     .72 

Cametfi 68®     .70  .71®     .74 

Statistics  of  Para  Rubber  {.Excluding  Caucho). 

NEW    YORK. 
Fine  and       Coarse.  Total.      Total.       Total. 
Medium.  1906.        1905.  1904. 

Stocks,  .August  31 tons        87  6  =      93        316  93 

Arrivals,  September 677        316=     993        513  691 


Aggregating 764 

Deliveries,  September 629 


322 


1086 


Stocks,  September  30. . 


135 


301  =     930 
21  =     156 


S29 
512 


784 
740 


517 


44 


PARA.  ENGLAND. 

1906.     1905.    1904.  1906.     1905.    1904. 

Stocks,  August  31 tons    450    275     360  700    380     200 

.Arrivals,  September 1930  2055  174 1  635     652     593 

.'i.ggregatitig 2380  2330  2101  1335  1032     793 

Deliveries,  September 1930  1853  1728  850    725     575 

Stocks,  September  30. . .    1450    477    373  485    307    218 

1906.  1905.  1904. 

a  World's  visible  supply,  September  30./o«i     1885  1967  1463 

Para  receipts,  July  i  to  September  30 4795  4535  396' 

Para  Receipts  of  Caucho,  same  dates 630  385  349 

Afloat  froui  Para  to  United  States,  Sept.  30.       264  307  303 

Afloat  from  Para  to  Europe,  September  30.       530  499  525 

a— Not  includitig  lioldings  in  Continental  Europe. 

VISIBLE  SUPPLIES  AT  THE   END  OF  SEPTEMBER,  REPORTED  FROM 
ANOTHER  SOURCE. 
Stocks  at—  Para. 

Pard tons    470 

Liverpool 490 

Continent 250 

New  York 290 

Afloat  Pard-Europe 530 

"       Para- America 270 

"       England-America 50 


Caucho. 

Total. 

20 

=  490 

50 

=-  540 

20 

=  270 

50 

=  340 

50. 

=  580 

10 

=  280 

— 

=  50 

Total 


2350 


=2550 


Rubber  Scrap  Prices. 

New  York  quotations — prices  paid  by  consumers  for  car- 
load lots  in  cents  per  pound — are  somewhat  higher  through- 
out the  list : 

Old  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes  -  Domestic 9  V  ®    9^ 

Do  -Foreign 8^  ®    &H 

Pneumatic  Bicycle  Tires 7^^  ®    75^ 

.Automobile  Tires   10       ®  loj^ 

Solid  Rubber  Wagon  and  Carriage  Tires 8?/  ®    %% 

White  Trimmed  Rubber ll'A  ®  nU 

Heavv  Black  Rubber S/i  ®    sfi 

Air  Brake  Hose 4^4  ®    5 

Fire  and  Large  Hose 3^  ®    3H 

Garden  Hose 2>^  ®    2?/ 

Matting I}4  ®    iH 
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In  regard  to  the  financial  situation,  Albert  B.  Beers  (broker 
in  India-rubber,  No.  6S  William  street,  New  York)  reports  : 

"  During  October  the  money  market  has  continued  strong, 
and  the  demand  for  paper  has  been  very  spasmodic,  mostly 
from  out-of-town  banks,   at  rates  running  from  6  to  7  per 
cent." 
Rubber  Receipts  at  Manaos. 

During  September  and  three  months  of  the  crop  season 
for  three  years  [courtesy  of  Messrs.  Schol/  &  Co.]  : 

From  - 


RioPuriis.^cre  ...Ions  202 

Rio  Madeira 370 

Rio  Jurud   173 

Rio  Javary  -Iquitos. .  .  .  392 

Rio  Soliuioes 54 

Rio  Negro 4 


September. 
1906       1Q05.       1904 

511 
3'6 
222 

444 
106 


J  U  L  Y  -  S  H  P  T  K  M  H  K  R  . 


403 
190 

6S 

32 

3 


Total 1 195 

Caucho 23S 


1600 
212 


40 


1900. 
987 
904 
328 

541 

116 

4 

28S0 
475 


1905- 
1 1 67 
786 
316 
564 
210 
6 

3049 
398 


1904. 
909 
672 

215 

281 

42 
3 

2122 
218 


Total. 


. .  1433  Ibi2   929     3355   3447   2340 

'Bordeaux. 

.\t  the  inscription  sale  on  October  16  the  quantit\'  of  rubber 
offered  was  122,744  kilos,  of  which  53,690  was  sold.  Soudan  nig- 
gers brought  8.27,'i  @  10.52I2  francs  ;  Madagascar  Majunga,  10.25  ; 
Mexican  scraps,  9.85  ;  Ecuador  scraps,  10  (11;  10.60  ;  Ecuador  strips, 
9.35  (n\  III  francs. 

Antiverp. 

At  the  inscription  sale  on  October  23,  at  which  about  419 
tons  of  rubber  were  offered,  the  prices  realized  showed  an 
average  advance  over  estimations  of  25  centimes  per  kilo,  or 
about  2  '^  cents  per  pound. 

ANTWERP   RUBBER  STATISTICS    FOR   .-\UGUST. 


Details. 

1906. 

1905- 

819.559 

509,389 

375.263 

134.126 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

Stocks,  July  T,l.ki/oi 
Arrivals  in  August. , 

Congo  sorts 

Other  sorts 

531.441 

578,122 

438,005 

140,117 

872,746 

244,704 

221 ,665 

23.039 

377.527 

347,062 

322,136 

24,926 

689,772 

321,192 

294073 

27,119 

Aggregating  .  .  . 
Sales  in  August .... 

1,109,563 
422,696 

686,867 

1,328,948 
770,746 

558,202 

1,117,450 
514,955 

724  589 
404,603 

1,010,964 
254,563 

Stocks,  August  31. . 

602,495 

319,986 

756,401 

Arrivals  since  Jan.  1 

Congo  sorts 

Other  sorts 

3.933.727 

2  998,843 

934.884 

3,982,047 

3.719,673 

2.911,293 

80S  380 

3,709,621 

3. 0-19. 256 

640,365 

3.326,394 

2.971  328 

355.066 

3,558,836 

3.295  549 

263,287 

Sales  since  Jan.  1 . . . 

3,702,832 

3,718,026 

3,664,513 

3,217.144 

Oct.  2. 


RUBBER   ARRIVALS   AT    ANTWERP. 

-By  the  Alberlvillc,  from  the  Congo  : 


87,000 

700 

22  000 

3.500 

58  000 


Bunge  &  Co (G^n^rale  Africaine)  kilos 

Do         ( Grand  Lacs ) 

Do         (Societe  A  B  I  R) 

Do         ( Comity  Katanga ) 

Do         ( Cie.  du  Kasai ) 

Comptoir  Commercial  Congolais 9.000 

M.  S.  Cols (Alima)       5,000 

Soci^t^  Coloniale  Anversoise 9,000 

Do        (Lulonga)       i,,5O0 

Do         (Lomami)       6,500 

Do  2,CKX3 

Society  G^n^rale  de  Commerce (Alimaienne)       7,500 

L.  &  \V.  Van  de  Velde 6,000   21; 

Ceylon  {Plantation)  Rubber  Exports,  1906. 


DETAII.^ — BY    WEEKS. 


January  i  to  .\ug  13. . . 
Week  ending  Aug.  20. . 
Week  ending  -Aug.  27. . 
Week  ending  Sept.  3.. 
Week  ending  Sept.  10.. 
Week  ending  Sept.  17.. 


POUNDS. 
,177,691 
,  11,840 
.        5.896 

■  9  975 
.  4,681 
,    I2,Il8 


POUNDS. 

Total,  igo6 222,201 

Same  dates,  1905 84,408 

Same  dates,  1904 45,666 

Same  dates,  1903 28,821 


DESTINATION. 

Great  Britain 155.006      Australia 2,772 

United  .States 50,877       France 3,307 

Germany 9,467       Belgium 772 

London. 

LONDON    RUBBER    SALES. 

OcTOHKR  5. — Plantation  grown  Pard  in  good  demand.  Small 
sales  have  been  made  privately  at  55.  yrf.  (S;  55.  T%d.  for  fine  bis- 
cuits and  sheet  and  55.  "]%(!,  (")  55  T^/^d.  for  fine  crepe.  Block  in- 
quired for.     [Price  of  fine  Pard,  5i.  ii/.]     No  auctions  to-day. 

October  12. — The  market  has  been  quiet  but  ste.idy  during  the 
fortnight  Quotations  are  rather  higher,  but  not  much  business 
has  been  done.  Hard  fine  spot  and  near  has  sold  at  5.S.  i  %d.  @  $s. 
2d.  Fair  sales  of  fine  Islands  at  $s.  \d  Sales  of  old  Bolivian  up 
1055.  3(/.,  acconling  to  age.  Fine  MoUendo  at  5J.  At  to-days 
auction  medium  grades  in  good  supply  and  most  sorts  selling  well 
at  full  prices.  Assams  in  better  demand  and  No.  i  sold  at  3J.  gJ^^iA 
(iiy  lod.  Mattogrosso  mangabeira  sheet  35  i%d.  @  ^s.  id.  Mozam- 
bique fine  clean  small  ball  (red)  4.S.  S^^d.  @  4s.  <)%d.  Madagascor 
pinky  up  to  3^.  T%d. 

Plantation. — At  to-day's  auction  407  packages  Ceylon  and 
Straits  rubber,  and  about  232  sold.  The  weight  amotinted  to  about 
23  tons.  .^  fine  parcel  of  crepe  from  Bukit  Rajah  estate  reahzed 
up  to  5J.  Si/.  [  =  Si.37.i]  per  pound.     Scrap  sold  up  to  45.  ()%d. 

Li'verpool. 

William  Wright  &  Co.  report  [October  1]  : 
Pine  Para,  The  market  has  been  active,  but  at  gradually  de- 
clining prices,  except  for  old  Bolivian.  At  the  close,  prices  show 
a  tendency  to  further  lose,  but  a  slight  reduction  on  present  values 
would,  we  think,  lead  to  a  very  active  trade  demand.  We  do  not  an- 
ticipate, even  with  increased  receipts,  any  "  slump  "  in  values  ;  the 
requirements  of  the  trade  both  in  Europe  and  America  are  suffici- 
ent to  prevent  this.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  us  there  is  not 
much  chance  of  a  heavy  advance.  American  manufacturers  have 
this  season  adopted  a  wise  policy  in  not  rushing  prices  when 
covering  requirements.  In  our  manufacturers  may  accept  about 
5  shillings  [  =  $1.21?]  asa  sound  basis  at  which  to  purchase. 
Edmund  SchlIjter  &  Co.  report  [September  30]  : 
Fine  Pard  has  ruled  quiet  and  steady  during  the  first  three  weeks 
of  September,  but  towards  the  close  of  the  month  prices  Ijecame 
irregular  and  somewhat  easier  owing  to  the  decline  in  the  Brazil 
exchange.  Owing  to  the  delay  of  arrivals  at  Mandos  the  re- 
ceipts during  September  remained  below  the  estimate,  while  de- 
liveries in  the  trade  show  an  increase  in  excess  of  the  total  crop 
increase  since  July  i.  The  position  has,  therefore,  for  the  time 
being,  gained  in  strength,  and  sellers  are  reluctant  to  contract  for- 
ward deliveries  at  a  discount. 

WORLD'S   VISIBLE   SUPPLY  OF   P.\RA,    SEPTEMBER  30. 
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1900 725 
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IMPORTS  FROM  PARA  AT  NEW   YORK. 

[  7Vi<'  Figures  Indicate  It'eigitls  in  Pounds.^ 

September  35. — By  the  steamer //z7a'f(5;fl«a' from  Manaos  and 
Pard: 

Importers.  Fine. 

General  Rubber  Co. .. .   191,600 

Poel  &  Arnold 72,800 

N.  Y.  Commercial  Co.  .     40,800 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 34  3C0 

Edmund  Reeks  &  Co  . .     13,000 
Hagemeyer  &  Brunn. .      17,700 

Neale  &'Co 700 

C.  P.  dos  Santos 4.000 


^ledium. 

Coarse. 

Caucho. 

Total. 

41,000 

80,900 

2,500= 

316,000 

20,500 

71,900 

2,700= 

167,900 

9,400 

4,700 

2,200= 

57,100 

5.700 

8,500 

9,300= 

57,900 

6.500 

19,000 

^ 

39,000 

1,800 

5.400 

^= 

24,800 

700 

12,600 

= 

14,000 

600 

2,600 

= 

7.200 

Total 374,goo    86,200  206,100  16,700=    683,900 
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October  4.  —  By  the  steamer  Basil,  from  Mandosand  Pard  : 


General  Rubber  Co  .  . .  105,400  16,500 

Poel  &  Ariiolci 58,800  11,100 

N.  Y.  Coiniiiercial  Co..  64,200  5.400 

Neale  &  Co 3,200      

Ediuund  Reeks  &  Co.  14,600  6,000 

C.  P.  (los  vSantos 22,500  4,300 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 6,Soo  700 


Ilageineyer  &  Brunii. 


6,700      2,500 


67.400      T=    189,300 

73,500  8,200= 

13,700  7,700= 

5.600      = 

1 1 ,400  . . . .  = 

1 ,500  300= 

3,200      = 


151 

600 

9J 

000 

59,200 
32,000 
28,600 

10 

700 

9 

200 

Total 282,200      4,400249,200     16,200=    571,600 

October   15.— By  the  steamer  Maranhense,  from    Mandos  and 
Pard  : 

Poel  &  Arnold 125,100 

General  Rut)ber  Co.  .,  .  147,100 

N.  Y.  Commercial  Co.  106.300 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 30,500 

Edmund  Reeks  &  Co.  .  32,600 

Xeale  &  Co 26,700 


27,800 

105,600 

24.300= 

282,800 

18400 

59.900 

2,600^ 

228,000 

21,600 

11,200 

900= 

170,000 

1.500 

51,800 

15,600= 

99  40 -J 

5.800 

14,200 

= 

52,600 

2,100 

23.200 

= 

52,000 

Hagemeyer  &  Brunn ..     41,400      2,900     18,200 

Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co   20,000      2,200 

Czarnikow.McDougal  Co  8,500        


Total 538200  80,100  316,300  43,400= 

October  25. — By  the  steamer  Hubert  from  Mandos  and 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 194,600  20,300  71,500  400= 

N.  Y.  Commercial  Co.  98,300  19,100  19,900  21,000:= 

General  Rubl)er  Co... .  S9.000  18.600  28,000  ...= 

Poel  &  Arnold 88,900  18,400  i9,i(X)  7,4001^ 

C.  P.  dos  Santos 7i),(xxj  12,100  11,900       =: 

Neale  &  Co 11,800  300  43,200      = 

Kdnuind  Recks  &  Co.  26,400  7,900  8.500      = 

Haj^emeycr  ^i:  Hrunn..  19,100  1,000  2,400       = 

Meyer  &  Bnsweiler. .  .  5,500       1,300       ^ 


62,500 

22.200 

8,500 

978.000 

Pard: 

286,800 

158, 300 

135.600 

133,800 

103,000 

55,300 

42,800 

22,500 

6,800 


Total 612,600     97, 7of J  205,800     28,800=     944,900 

Note. — The  Donimic  is  due  on  November  4,  with  460  tons  of  Par-'i  rubber. 


PARA  RUBBER  via  EUROPE. 

POUNDS. 

Sept.  25.— By  the  C^or^'c^  Liverpool  : 
New  York  Commercial  Co  (Fine) 39,000 

Oct.  I. — By  the  f'>MJ^Wa  =  Liverpool  : 
General  Rubber  Co.  (.Fide) 20,000 

Oct.  I.— By  the  /'dMawa— MoUendo  : 

Boston  &  Bolivia  Co.  (Fine) S.coo 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  ^Caucho) 19,000    24,000 

Oct.  3.— By  the  Oceanic =\J\\'qx^oo\\ 
Poel  &  Arnold  (Fine) 22, (^oo 

Oct.  .^.— By  the  Car^^wra^  Liverpool : 
New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Fine)....  22,500 

Oct.  6. — By  the  Caw/fl«ia  =  Liverpool ; 
New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Fine) ii,5o<J 

C.  P.  dos  Santos  (Fine) 2,500     14000 

Oct.  10.— By  the  A>menian     Liverpool : 

Poel  &  Arnold  {I'"ine) 22,500 

Poel  &  Arnold  (Coarse) 17,500    40,000 

Oct.  12.— By  the  7V7//o«iV= Liverpool : 
New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Fine).  ...     11,500 
A.  T.  Morse  &  Co.  (Fine) 11,000    22.500 

Oct.  12  —By  the/'a/n'cra  =  Hamburg  : 

New  York  Commercial  Co  (Fine) i5iOoo 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co  (Coarse) 13,500    28.500 

Oct.  15.— By  the  ^^r«r/a=Liverpool : 
Robinson  &  Stiles  (Fine) 93,ooq 

Oct.  17.— By  the  Car7Hcnm=Liverpool  : 
New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Fine) 20,000 

Oct.  18.— By  the  ^rt///V»Liverpool  : 
A.  T.  Morse  &  Co  (Fine). 22,500 

Oct,  20. — By  the  /.Mca«/(2='Liverpool : 
New  York  Commercial  Co  (Fine)..  34iOOo 

OTHER  ARRIVALS  AT  NEW  YORK 

CENTRALS. 

POUNDS. 

Sept.  24.— By  the  <7oi*a~=Pernambuco: 

Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co 6.000 

American  Commerce  Co 2,500      8.50Q 

Sept.  25.— By  the  <7^<7rjeiV=.  Liverpool : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 15.000 

General  Rubber  Co S.ooo    23,000 

Sept.  26.— By  the  7V««/= Colombia  : 

Isaac  Brandon  S:  Bros 1,000 

D.  A.  DeLinia  &  Co 1.000 

Mecke  &  Co i.ooo 

Kunhardt  &  Co 1,000 

A.  Held 1,000 

Suzarte  &  Whitney 500 

Punderfotd  &  Co 500 

Escobar  &  Gorgorza 500      6,500 

'   Shi'T.  26. — By  the  yJrft/<j«c**=Colon  : 

Feltman  Estate 13,200 

Mann  &  Emdon 5,000 

Roldan  &  Van  Sickle 3,.Soo 

A.  Santos  St  Co           2.500 

F'ablo,  Calvet  &  Co 1.700 

Dumarest  Bros.  &  Co i  ,300 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co i.ioo 

Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co 700 

A.  NL  Capen  Sons    700 

Isaac  Kubie  &  Co 500    30,200 

Sept.  z%. — By  the  ^^rM^'ca^Tampico: 

New  York  Commercial  Co 29,000 

Isaac  Kubie  &.  Co 2,000    30,000 


CENTRA  LS-Continued, 
Sept.  29,— By  the  £/ A^oW*f=:Galveston: 
Continental  Mexican  Co 


63,000 


Oct.  I.— By  the  /*anama=Co\on: 

Feltman  Estate 

New  York  Commercial  Co 

Piza.  Nephews  &  Co 

\Lnin  &  Emdon 

\V.  H.  Coolidge 

Bartling  &  DeLeon 


9.700 
5.900 
1,500 

700 
600 
600    19,000 


Oct.  3.— By  the  Mesaba  =London  : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 17.500 

Oct.  3.— By  the  .Vrt»'«/rta=Colombia: 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 3.500 

Fould  &  Co .    2,500 

J.  A.  Pauli  &  Co 2,500 

Graham,  Hinkley&  Co i,oco 

American  Trading  Co 500    10.000 

Oct.  3.— By  the  i9(i.ya  wo = Tarn  pi  co  : 

Edward  Maurcr 27,000 

New  York  Commercial  Co 20,000     47,000 

Oct.  6. — By  the  3/<?^i'afa=Mexico  : 

Harburger  &  Stack 3,000 

11.  Marquardt  &  Co 1,000 

I'-.  Steiger  &  Co '. . . .  1,000 

Issac  Kubie  S:  Co 500 

Ferd.  Bundlehas                , .   ....  500 

American  Trading  Co "500      6,500 

Oct.  6 -.By  the  yi///a«ca=Colon: 

Mann  &  Emdon     3,000 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 2,500 

Dumarest  Bros.  &  Co 2,000 

Meyer  Hecht 1,500      9,000 

Oct.  6.— By  El  Czd=New  Orleans  : 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 3,500 

A.  N.  Rotholz .       .    3.000 

Manhattan  Rubber  MTg  Co 2,000 

Eggers  &  Heinlein i  ,000      9,500 

Oct.  8,— By  the  La  Br eiagn f=li^\rc : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 5,000 

Oct.  9.— By  the  Prins  Attgusi  W»7/^»«=» Colombia  : 

D.  A.  neLima&  Co. 1,500 

J.  A.  Pauli  &  Co itSoo 

A.A.Lindo&Co   1,000 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 500 

A.  Held 500      5,000 

Oct.  It. —By  the  Venetia-=Co\o\\ : 

Feltman  Estate 23,000 

George  A.  A  Men  &  Co 1,000 

G.  Amsinck  <S:  Co 500    24  500 

Oct  II.— By  the  (!'r/noco=Greytown,  etc.  : 

E.  B.  STrout 6,000                1 

-\ .  Held ,   . .  2,500 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 1,500 

Punderford  ^S:  Co         500 

Silva  Bussenus  &  Co 500 

Roldan  &  Van  Sickle 500 

American  Trading  Co 500    12,000 

Oct.  lu— By  the  Financ e-=Co\on  : 

New  York  Commercial  Co.. 12,500 

Feltman  Estate      6,000 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 6.000 

America  Trading  Co 4,000 

Roldan  &  Van  Sickle 3t500 

A.  Santos  &  Co. .       3iO0o 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros..,..  ......   2,000 

Piza,  Nephews  Co      . .  1,500 

Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co 1.500 

E.  B  Stroul I.ooo 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co 1,000 

Dumarest  Bros.  &  (Jo 1,500    43.500 


CENTRALS^Continued. 

Oct.  12.— Bv  the  Oinnia^aBahia: 

J.  H.  Rossback  &  Bros 36,000 

American  Commerce  Co..   22,000    58,000 

Oct.  12.— By  £/ Sitd'^New  Orleans: 

Manhattan  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.      2,000 
Continental    Mexican  Co 2,000       4,000 

Oct.  13.— By  the  It sper an. 7 a ■=  Mexico: 

H.  Marquardt  &  Co 2,500 

E.  Steiger  &  Co 1,500 

Harburger  &  Stack 1,500 

Graham.  H inkle v  &  Co 500 

Fred  Probst  &  Co 500       6,500 

Oct,  15.— By  the  Eirt4ria=L,iveTpoo\'. 
General  Rubber  Co <kooo 

Oct.  15.— By  the  K«ca/a«=Tampico : 
New  York  Commercial  Co 6  500 

Oct.  15.— By  the  Co/on  =^ Colon: 

Feltman  Estate 5,000 

Andean  Trading  Co 700      5,700 

Oct  17.— By  the  Carffia«fa=  Liverpool : 
General  Rubber  Co   13,500 

Oct.  17.— By  the  E/  Afar='GA\veston : 
Continental  Mexican  Co 27,000 

Oct.  18.—  By  the  Siberia^ Colombia  : 

Columbian  Trading  Co 4,000 

A.  A:  S    Henry  Co 3,ouo 

A.  Saunders  &  Co 3,000 

Seanz  &  Co. .       . ,   3.000 

American  Trading  Co, 1,000 

H.  Augenar        1,000 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros  1,500    16,500 

Oct,  20.— By  the  A/afanzasssTzmp'ico  : 

New  York  Commercial  Co 22,500 

Edward  Maurer 25.000    47.500 

AFRICANS. 

pounds. 
Sept.  24.- By  the  Amerika^^Hamhurg : 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 6,000 

Sept.  24.— By  La  Gascoyne=l{vvTe : 
A.  T.Morse  &  Co 7,000 

Sept.  25.— By  the  Geogrt'c^hiveTpool  : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 65,000 

Poel  £t  Arnold 3,000    68  000 

Sept.  25.— By  the  Missouris:  Aniwerp  : 
A.  T .  Morse  &  Co 9.000 

Sept.  27.— By  the  it/'a;«/ic=Liverpool : 

Rubber  Trading  Co 15  000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 13.500 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 10.000 

Henry  A.  Gould  C"o        5.000 

Wallace  L.  (>ough 4.500 

Earle  Brothers 3,000    51,000 

Sept.  27. — By  the  /*^««j)'/7/an/"a=Hamburg  : 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 31.000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 25000     56,000 

Oct.  I  —By  the  /Tw^Was  Liverpool : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 75.000 

General  Rubber  Co 34,000  109,000 

Oct.  2.— By  the  Z(?^/aMrf=  Antwerp: 
A.  T.  Morse  A  Co     7,000 

Oct.  2.  — By  the  CfWr^Liverpool : 

Poel  &  Arnold 11 .500 

.■\.  T.  Morse  &  Co 3.000 

A.  W.  Brunn  &  Co 1,500     16.000 
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AFRICA  NS-Oin/iiiucd. 

Oct  3.— By  the  Crt^o«ia-=-Livcrpool  : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 85,000 

General  Rubber  Co ii.Soo 

Robinson  &  Stiles  2,500    99,000 

Oct.  3.  — By  the  Otf«ra«jlc=  Liverpool: 
Poel  &  Arnold .        ...    9,000 

Oct.  5.— By  the  /iatavta ^H&mhurgi 

Poel  &  Arnold     18,000 

A    T.  Morse  &  Co....         17.000 

George  .\.  Alden  &  Co 20,000    55.000 

( )c  r.  6.  —By  the  Oiw(/>arti'a=  Liverpool : 

Wallace  &  Gough 17,000 

Kaw  Products  Co 7,000 

A   T   Morse  &  Co 5.000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 2.000     31,000 

Oct,  6. — By  the  Lorra:/te=H?i.vTt: : 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 7.000 

Oct.  8.— By  La  Bretague^Yiavxc. 

George  A   AIdcn&  Co . .    35.000 

Poel  &  Arnold T,50o    42,000 

Oct.  9.— By  the  A>oOTi/aMrf=  An  twerp  : 

Poel  A  Arnold 75.000 

Robin 'Jon  &  Stiles 13,500 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 13.SO0 

Rtw  Products  Co 10.000 

Rubber  Trading  Co         9.000   121,000 

Ocr.Q.  — By  the  jl/m«^a/(?/ij=a London . 

\   T.  Morse&Co S.500 

Poel  &  Arnold 5.500    11.000 

Oct.  9. -By  the  A'<7<»rrfa»i=Ro:terdam  : 
Robinson  &  Stiles 9.000 

Oct.  10  — By  the  A  r yne nian=\A\Qr pool : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 45.000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 22,000    67,008 

Oct.  12.— By  the  /'a/«Wa=Hamburg : 

G'orge  A.  Alden  &  Co —     15.000 

W.  L.  Gough 50.00     20,ooo 

Oct.  21. — By  the  /"^«/<7«zc=Liverpool : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co     .   27.000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 4.,'joo 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 3.500 

Raw  Products  Co 2,000    36,000 

Oct.  15  —By  the  £'/rM/'7'a=Liverpool : 

General  Rubber  Co 15  000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co. 6,000 

A.  W.  Brunn  &  Co 3.500    24,500 

Oct.  15. — By  the  P^wm.cw/ar^Lisbonn  : 

General  Rubber  Co 90,000 

Poel  &  Arnold ....    45,000  135.000 


AfRlCANS—Coniinutd. 

Oct.  18. — By  the  ^'(i(/^r/an«/=Antwerp  : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 100,000 

Poel  &  Arnold i(X),ooo 

A.  T.  MorscvS:  Co  85,000 

Robinson  &  Suies 9,000 

General  Rubber  Co. 10,000  304,000 

Oct.  17.— By  the  Ca>Wia«;a  =  Liverpool : 

George  A.  Alden  vfe  Co 35.000 

General  Rubber  Co 18000    53,2000 

Oct.  18    By  the  ^a///V=  Liverpool : 

Livesey  &  Co 11,500 

George  A.  Alden 5.000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co .     .      2,500    15,000 

Oct.  19.  — By  the  /'a/nc;a»Haniburg: 

A   T   Morse&Co  30,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 25,000    55.000 

EAST     INDIAN. 

POUNDS. 

Sept.  2.\. — By  the  Miunetonka^l^owdow  : 

A.  T.  Morse  *  Co 7.500 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 3  500 

Wallace  L.  Gough 3,000    14,000 

Sept.  27  — By  the  PennsyIvania=^2.mh\iT%  : 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co        7,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 4.500    11,500 

Oct.  I. — By  the  Bechnnan  Colombo=  : 
.\.  T.  Morse  &  Co 5.500 

Oct.  3.— By  the  Mesaba=\^o\\Ao\\ : 

A.  T.  Morse&  Co  .  11.500 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 4,000 

Robinson  &  Stiles 4,000    19,500 

Oct.  5.— By  the  Sf.  Eg-deri =SingapoTe  : 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 11,500 

Oct.  8.— By  the  Schuy/ki/l=^  Singapore  : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 15,000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 11  000    26,000 

Oct   12.  — By  the  /"a/Wcra^Hamburg: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 5.000 

Wallace  L.  Gough 4,500      q.500 

Oct.  16.  — By  the  A't>ra«Ma=Colombo  : 
A.  T.  Morse  &  Co , 7,000 

Oct.  16.— By  the  AliuJieha/ta^'London  : 

General  Rubber  Co  . , 20,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co         . .     5,000      25,000 

Oct.  iS.— By  the  j5a//'ic=  Liverpool : 
Poel  &  Arnold ...  7,000 


GITTTA-JELUTONG. 

Sept.  24  —By  the  ^^'«rfa/M-Rottcrdam  : 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co ......  25,000 

Oct.  3  —By  the  I.owther  C'iiJ//<r=Singap()re: 

Heabler&Co. 430,000 

George  K.  Alden  &  Co 130  000 

J.  W.  Phyfe  &  Co 100,000 

William  Tappenbach  no  000 

D.  A.  Shaw  &  Co.   55.000     815.000 

Oct.  5.-  By  the  .S7.  £"g*^>'/=Singapore : 

George  A   Alden  St  Co 150,000 

William  Tappenbach no  000 

Htabler  &  Co. 56,000 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co 56,000    372,000 

Oct.  8.—  By  the  Schuylkill  ^Singapore : 

Heabler  &  Co... .         ,,,.     45.000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 65.000 

Poel  &  Arnold        , ,       55,000    165,000 

GUTTA-PERCHA  AND   BALATA. 

POUNDS. 

Sept.  27.— By  the  /'^Mnjj7z.'a«:a-=  Hamburg  : 
Robert  Soltau  Co 7,000 

Oct.  8.— By  the  .Sf  A«>'/*^//=Singapore : 
Haebler  &  Co  45,000 

Oct.  19. — By  the  Pfl/Wrm^- Hamburg: 
Robert  Soltau  Co 7,000 

BALATA. 

Oct.  5  —By  the  A'«3r(2Ma=Demerara : 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 9,500 

Oct.  9.— By  the  7Vi//jmfln=Demerara: 

Frame  &  Co  11.500 

A.  T.Morse  &  Co 1,500 

Oct.  II.— By  the  A/ifliioa=Demarara: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co .     11,500 

Middleton  &  Co jo.ooo     21,500 

CUSTOM  HOUSE  STATISTICS. 

PORT    OF   NEW    YORK — SEPTEMBER. 
Imports:  Pounds.  Value, 

India-rubber 4,396,678    $3,421,959 

Gutta-percha 17,064  4.139 

Gutta  jelutong  (Pontianak) i.959t6t>9  67.361 


Total 6.372.351  $3,493-459 

Exports  : 

India-rubber 34912  |     32,370 

Reclaimed  rubber ,         7.759  1,207 

Rubber  Scrap  Imported 1.509,565  $    119,860 


OFFICIAL  STATISTICS  OF  CRUDE  INDIA-RUBBER  (in  Pounds). 


UNITED    STATES. 

GREAT    BRITAIN. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS 

EXPORTS 

NET  IMPORTS. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

4-073. 37Q 
38,210,198 

42.283,577 
44.679.510 
41.630.173 

279.179 
2,079,678 

3,794,200 
36.130,520 

August,  igo6 

Tanuarv-Tulv 

4,625,264 
39,059,104 

2  266,096 
21,530,096 

2,359,168 
17,529,008 

Tanuary-Tulv 

Eight  months,  1906 

Eight  months,  1905  .... 
Eight  months,  1904 

Ei,i;lit  months,  1906 

Eight  mouths,  1905 

Eight  months,  1904 

2,358,857 
2,052,652 
2,220,8x8 

39.924,720 
42,626.858 
39,409,305 

43,684,368 
42,288,960 
38,298,848 

23,796,1112 
23,112  440 
22,141,062 

19,888,176 
19,176,520 
16.157,786 

GERMANY. 

BELGIUM    t 

MONTHS 

IMPORTS 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS 

JNET  IMPORTS. 

.\ugust,   1906 

January-July 

2,490,840 
23,006,500 

1,052,260 
6,511,780 

1,438,580 
16,494,720 

August,  1906 

January-July  , 

1. 251. 351 
12,666,927 

1,564,499 

7,880,391 

313,148 
4,786,536 

Eight  months,  1906 

Eight  months,  1905 

Eight  months.  1904 

Eight  months.  1906 

Eight  months,  1905 

Eight  months,  1904 

25,497,340 
29,686,140 
23,755,600 

7,564,040 

10,169,720 

6,587,680 

17,933,300 
19,516,420 
17,167,920 

13,918,278 
11,765,630 
11,699,384 

9,444,890 
8,256.674 
9,727,955 

4,473,388 
3,508,956 
1.971,429 

FRANCE.* 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS 

NET  IMPORTS. 

Note.  —  German    statistics  before  Jan.   i,   1906,   include 
Gutta-percha.  Balata,  old    (waste)  rubber.      British   figures 

August,  igo6 

January-July 

1,710,720 
19,702,540 

1,656,600 
10,229   340 

54,120 
9,473,200 

include    old    rubber.     French.  Austrian,  and  Italian  fieurel 
include  Gutta-percha.    The  exports  from  the  United  State! 
embrace  the  supplies  for  Canadian  consumption. 

•  General  Commerce.                                    t Special  Commerce. 

Eight  months,  igo6 

Eight  months,  1905 

Eight  months,  1904 

21,413,260 

18,173,540 
13,976,820 

11,885,940 

10,788,580 

7,431,160 

9.527.320 
7.384,960 
6,545,660 

The  BEST  BUCKLES  for  ARCTICS 

ARE  HADE  BY 

THE    WELD    MFO.    CO., 

41  Lincoln  Street,     •      •      Boston. 
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MARK  OF  QUALITY 


ESTABLISHED  1854. 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  EXPORT  BUSINESS. 


CORRESPONDENCE  AND  INQUIRIES  SOLICITED. 


fej,    THE  CANADIAN  RUBBER  CO.  OF  MONTREAL 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


LIMITED 


ALL  KINDS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  GENERAL  RUBBER  GOODS, 


AND    SOLE    MAKERS    OF   THE 


Celebrated  "CANADIAN"   Rubbers. 


Factory  and  Executive  Offices 

MONTREAL,  P.  Q. 

Canadian  Sales  Branches:  HALIFAX,  If.  S.,  MONTREAL,  Que.,  TORONTO, Ont.,  WINNIPEG,  Man.,REGINA,  SASK., 

CALGARY,  Alta.,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C,  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 


Wc  Mr*  alw^TS  open  to  correspond  whh 
experienced  Rubber  men.  both  for 
Factory  and  Executive  Work. 


Inventions  kindred  to  the  Trade  and  idea* 
for  development,  invited.  Our  De- 
velopment Department  givea  thcj« 
matters  special  attention. 


D.  LORITE  McG3B0n,  HARRISOW  C.  FROST, 

Vice-Pres.  &  Manasrlnr  Director.       2nd  Vlce-PresUent. 


M.  C.  MUILARKY, 

Manager  Footwear  Dept. 


R.  J.  TOUHGI, 
Sales  Manager. 


FLEETWOOD  H.  WARD, 
Sect.-Treas. 


B.  LOEWENTHAL  &  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK,  136  Liberty  St. 
CHIOACO,  162  5th  Avenue. 

Cable  MJress  ••  Gyblowdl "  N<w  York.         Uebtr*!  Cod<  Vvti. 


BUY  AND  SELL 

IN  ANY  QRADE 
IN  ANY  QUANTITY. 


SCRAP  RUBBER 


Where  GOOD  Rubber 
is  PLENTIFUL 

and  CHEAP 


!*  VERY  user  of  Rubber  appreciates  tlie  higli  cost  of  tiie  raw  material. 

•*  All  authorities  agree  that  a  high  price  level  must  exist  for  years  to 
come.  The  demand  for  Rubber  increases  every  day,  and  many  sources 
of  supply  are  becoming  exhausted.  The  opening  of  a  fresh  source,  with 
millions  of  untapped  trees,  makes  possible  a  relatively  low  first 
cost,  and  the  product  will  sell  at  the  highest  market  price.  There  is 
money  in  such  a  proposition.  |y  Write  for  details  of  OUT  plan 
for  investing  capital  in  rubber  gathering. 

J0       J^       J^ 


Peru-Para  Rubber  Co., 

1641  Unity  Building,  Chicago. 

JfcnK*n  Th*  IruUm  J»«ttM-  Wm-Ut  wfun  y*M  «>r«& 


H.  W.  JONES, 

126  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City. 

BOILER   SPECIALIST 

Special    Anti-lncrustators    for    Rubber    Mills. 
NO    CHARGE    FOR    CONSULTATION. 


ELECTRIC  HOSE  &  RUBBER  CO., 

WILMINGTON,   DELAWARE. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Hose  for   all   purposes  by  a  new  and  improved 

process— made  in  any  continuous  length. 

Vulcanized  under  pressure. 

Cannot  possibly  unwrap  or  separate  between  plies. 

Great  strength  and  durability. 

tlenUon  thf  India  Rubber  World  when  t/ou  write. 

CLARENCE  E.   HUMPHREY, 

COUNSELOR   AT    LAW-PATENT    CAUSES, 

RUBBER  PATENTS  A  SPECIALTY, 

AKRON,   OHIO,   U.  S.  A. 


M.    KAUFMAN, 
ALL=RUBBER=KINDS 

Ship  us  "We  treat  you  Right". 
200  MICHIGAN  STREET,       -        -        -       CHICAGO, 


P.   C.   SMITH, 
ENGRAVER  FOR  THE  RUBBER  TRADE. 

Lettering,    Embossing,    Die    Sinking,    Calender    Rolls, 
and  Steel  Stamps. 

WRITE  HE  FOR  QUOTATIONS  AND  DESIGNS. 

42  CHAUNCY  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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PROGRESS  IN  TIRE  MAKING. 


WIv  decline  to  record  a  prophecy  as  to  whether  auto- 
mobiles will  ever  be  run  very  generally  without 
rubber  tires.  Bui  it  is  a  safe  assertion  that,  without 
elastic  rims  for  wheels,  the  automobile  as  we  now  know 
it  would  never  have  been  developed.  Progress  in  auto- 
mobile buildiiiK—  as  relates  to  .size,  the  speed  attained,  and 
the  s.ifety  of  automobiling— h:is  been  made  only  .so  fast 
as  tlie  riil)ljer  manufacturer  has  succeeded  in  producing 
tires  capable  of  withstanding  the  increasingly  heavy 
.strains  placed  u])oii  them.  We  believe  that  the  rubber 
men  have  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  car  constructors 
in  their  .share  iu  the  evolution  of  the  automobile. 

Ill  the  first  recorded  automobile  race,  no  competing 
l)uilder  was  willing  to  have  his  car  equipped  with  rub- 
ber. But  a  rubber  manufacturer  who  was  determined  to 
have  elastic  tires  tested  built  a  car  himself  for  which  his 
factory  supplied  the  tires.  No  less  than  26  tires  were 
burst  in  running  that  car  621  miles,  and  the  result  dis- 
couraged the  use  of  rubber  for  a  considerable  time.  But 
the  automobiles  of  that  period  were  all  un.satisfactory, 
for  reasons  wliich  disappeared  only  when,  through  the 
incessant  efforts  of  the  rubber  men,  resilient  tires  were 
produced  that  could  be  depended  on. 

Now  that  the  automobiles  in  use  are  numbered  by  the 
hundred  thousand,  who  sees  one  without  rubber  tires? 
Thev  are  used  as  a  matter  of  course,  bought  as  an  every 
day  commodity,  without  a  further  guarantee  than  ap- 
plies to  the  sale  of  goods  generally.  Tire  punctures 
happen  every  day,  of  course,  but  considering  the  great 
number  in  use,  the  percentage  is  surprisingly  small. 
And  by  no  means  all  the  accidents  in  motoring  are  due 
to  tires.  A  contestant  in  a  recent  great  automobile  meet 
in  luirope,  returning  from  the  course  with  honors, 
ditched  his  machine  iu  trying  to  avoid  running  down  a 
drunken  peasant's  cart,  and  the  automobile  was  rendered 
useless.  But  there  is  no  record  that  tlie  tires  w'ere  dam- 
aged. 

Incidents  can  be  multiplied  indefinitely  to  show  that 
pneumatic  tires  withstand  hard  treatment  and  accidents 
quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  the  remainder  of  the 
vehicle.  A  tire  goes  bounding  over  a  stone  in  the  road, 
unharmed,  1)ut  if  a  crankshaft  strikes  it,  it  may  be  bent 
and  rendered  useless.  The  rubber  is  elastic  ;  the  steel 
isn't.  As  far  as  strength  is  concerned,  the  tire  maker 
has  only  to  put  in  the  proper  materials,  in  connection 
with  good  workmanship,  and  the  .same  applies  to  dura- 
l.)ility. 

Cood  roads  are  desirable  for  automobiling,  but  not  so 
much  for  rubber  tires  as  for  the  re.st  of  the  machine  ;  in 
fact,  the  great  merit  of  the  rubber  equipment  is  that  it 
supplies  a  good  road  wherever  it  is  carried,  and  without 
which,  in  very  many  places,  the  automobile  would  be 
unavailable.  The  best  rubber  tires  made  yet  may  not 
be  perfect ;  the  maximum  severity  of  requirement  on 
the  part  of  the  motorists  has  not  been  reached.     Even 
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for  present  requirements  the  li\e  rubber  tire  maker  is 
busying  his  faculties  to  bring  out  a  stronger,  more  trust- 
worthy, and  more  durable  product,  being  careful  ii\eau- 
while  that  his  competitors  do  not  surpass  him. 

So  we  maj'  look  for  even  better  tires,  and,  with  their 
appearance,  new  records  in  automobile  construction  and 
automobile  running.  There  is  even  greater  incentive 
tha:ii  before  for  the  rubber  man  to  devote  himself  to  tire 
betterment,  even  if,  in  the  distant  future,  roads  should 
be  so  improved  as  to  render  elastic  tires  unnecessary,  or 
springs  and  shock  absorbers  should  be  developetl  to  the 
point  of  displacing  them. 


USE  OP  RUBBER  FoR  INSULATION. 


IT  is  natural  that,  to  "the  man  in  the  street,"  motor 
car  tires  should  represent  the  greatest  development 
in  the  history  of  the  rubber  industry.  Ten  years  ago 
the  horseless  vehicle  was  so  little  in  evidence  that  it 
hardly  had  a  more  definite  name  in  popular  speech.  To- 
day only  the  blind  can  avoid  seeing  automobiles  con- 
stantly, and  the  rubber  tire  is  by  no  means  the  least  con- 
spicuous feature  of  these  vehicles.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  doubtless  millions  of  people  have  derived  from 
.seeing  such  tires  their  first  idea  of  rubber  as  a  commodity 
of  real  importance.  And  nine  out  of  ten  writers  in  the  pub- 
lic press  who  have  occasion  to  mention  rubber  refer  to  its 
price  having  advanced  greatly  in  recent  years  on  account 
of  its  consumption  in  tires.  The  tire  trade,  in  fact,  has 
become  enormous,  not  only  as  regards  automobiles,  but 
nearlj'  every  other  type  of  vehicle  used. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  great  use  of  rubber  ;  it  is  pos- 
sible that  it  is  not  the  greatest.  It  certainly  is  not  the 
only  branch  of  rubber  consumption  that  has  shown  a 
rapid  rate  of  increase  during  ten  years  past.  A  use  of 
rubber  that  appeals  less  to  public  interest,  because  it  is 
by  comparison  so  little  seen,  is  in  the  electrical  field,  for 
insulation  purposes.  Without  means  for  insulation  the 
electricity  in  everyday  practical  use  would  be  as  uncon- 
trollable as  the  lightning  flashes  in  a  tluinder  storm,  and 
rubber  is,  par  excellence ,  the  world's  insulating  material. 
It  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  to  reflect  upon  the  extent 
of  the  applications  of  electricity  to-day,  to  realize  what 
an  important  demand  these  must  create  for  the  products 
of  the  rubber  factory. 

The  electrical  interest  embraces  the  making  of  sub- 
marine cables,  which  have  been  insulated,  for  the  most 
part,  with  Gutta-percha,  but  this  material  is  disappearing 
from  the  market  and  must  be  replaced  by  India-rubber 
for  deep  sea  work.  From  submarine  cables,  costing  some- 
times millions  of  dollars,  down  to  telephone  receivers,  the 
list  of  articles  requiring  insulation  is  too  long  almost  to 
be  comprehendable,  but  into  nearly  all  of  them  rubber 
enters,  the  sum  total  in  a  year  being  very  large.  Here 
the  automobile  comes  in  again,  at  least  the  electric  vehi- 
cles, an  important  feature  cf  which  is  the  hard  rnbber 
battery  jars,  for  the  storage  of  the  motive  force. 


No  exact  statistics  of  tte  extent  of  the  use  of  rubber 
in  tlie  electrical  industries  of  the  world  are  po.ssible.  But 
to  indicate  the  growth  of  the  electrical  industry  in  the 
United  States  alone  it  may  be  worth  whi-le  lo  notice  that 
the  recent  industrial  census  reports  the  total  value  of 
products  of  the  factories  clas.setl  inider  "  Jilectrical  ma- 
chinery, apparatus,  and  supplies"  during  1905  at  $159,- 
551,402  against  $105,831,865  for  the  census  year  i900. 
These  figures,  of  conr.se,  do  not  relate  alone  to  goods 
into  which  rul)l)er  enters.  The  figures  for  "  Insulated 
wires  and  cables"  were  $34,519,699  last  year,  against 
$21,292,001  in  the  year  1900.  On  the  other  hand,  a  num- 
ber of  general  rubber  factories  ])roduce  electrical  mate- 
rials which  are  not  embraced   in   the  preceding  figures. 


CONTROL  OF  THE  PRICE  OF  RUBBER. 


EVERY  year  brings  its  crop  of  rumors  of  new  "  rub- 
ber trusts  ;  "  indeed,  no  other  branch  of  industry 
or  trade  seems  to  have  been  the  subject  of  so  many  ru- 
mors of  this  sort,  nor  with  so  little  basis  of  fact.  One 
rea.son  is  that,  although  rubber  is  a  commodity  in  such 
widespread  use,  its  principal  sources,  to  date,  have  been 
so  remote  from  centers  of  civilization  that  most  people 
know  little  about  how  crude  rubber  is  produced.  And 
the  general  public,  whether  in  America  or  Europe,  is 
little  better  informed  regarding  the  proces.ses  of  making 
rubber  goods.  Hence,  when  the  average  man  reads  that 
a  new  great  "  trust  "  in  rubber  is  being  formed,  he  ac- 
cepts the  a.ssertion  as  fact,  merely  because  it  has  ap- 
peared in  print. 

As  for  crude  rubber  "  trusts,"  interest  in  them  centers 
in  the  suggestion  usually  made  that  their  object  is  to 
rai.se  prices  of  the  raw  material,  which  would,  of  course, 
compel  manufacturers  to  charge  more  for  rubber 
goods.  It  is  an  odd  fact,  however,  so  loosely  are  these 
rubber  "  trust  "  rumors  put  together,  that  manufacturers 
— i.  c,  the  primary  consumers  of  raw  rubbei;'— are  often 
repre.sented  as  promoting  movements  to  put  up  its  price. 
To  a  thinking  man  nothing  could  be  more  improbable. 

A  pertinent  question  is.  Can  any  ''trust''  raise  the 
world's  level  of  rubber  prices  ?  If  all  the  sources  of  rubber, 
present  and  prospective,  could  be  brought  under  a  single 
control,  it  would  be  a  simple  proposition  to  dictate  prices 
to  the  whole  world.  The  same  is  true  of  wheat  and  cot- 
ton and  coal  and  tallow  candles.  But  such  consolidated 
control  of  rubber  is  out  of  the  question.  It  was  an  im- 
practicable dream  when  rubber  was  only  a  forest  product 
in  a  few  countries  :  the  idea  is  more  chimerical  now  that 
the  area  of  rubber  production  is  being  extended  so  widely 
under  cultivation.  If  all  the  rubber  trees  in  the  Ama- 
zon valley  were  owned  to-day  by  one  man,  the  world 
could  soon  become  independent  of  him,  through  the  plant- 
ing of  Para  rubber  elsewhere. 

Under  conditions  as  they  actually  exist,  and  always 
have  existed,  the  price  of  rubber  is  governed  by  the 
supply,  considered  in  relation  to  the  demand.     There  is 
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always  as  much  rubber  as  the  world  wants.  It  is  true 
that  the  rubber  districts  known  fifty  years  ago  became  in 
time  incapable  of  supplying  the  (leniand,  but  the  offer  of 
higher  prices  for  nibhei'  Ud  to  the  exploiting  of  new  dis- 
tricts. When  there  were  no  nt.w  districts  to  ali.scovered, 
and  prices  ex)ntinued  to  rise.  peo[)le  began  lo  plant  rub- 
ber. It  is  possible  that  cultivation  may  yet  make  rubber 
.so  plentiful  that  prices  will  fall  materially.  Hut  then  as 
now,  the  price  of  rubber  will  depend  upon  how  nuich  the 
consuming  trade  will  pay  for  it  ;  not  upon  the  cost  of 
production,  not  upon  efforts  at  market  control  by  traders, 
not  even  upon  governmental  control,  as  lately  reported 
from  Brazil. 

To  state  the  matter  more  briefly,  the  price  of  rubber  is 
governed  by  the  supply.  Its  sources  are  too  extensive 
and  too  scattered  to  be  "cornered."  The  price  fluctuations 
of  a  day  caused  by  petty  local  manipulation  are  mere  ex- 
ceptions to  a  general  rule.  If  it  should  be  to  the  interest 
of  a  consumer  to  pay  a  high  price,  he  will  pay  it,  not 
caring  what  the  profit  of  the  producer  may  be.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  will  not  pay  more  for  rubber  than  the  de- 
mand justifies,  no  matter  if  the  price  means  a  loss  to  the 
producer. 


A  RUBBER  FARM  FOR  EACH  FACTORY. 


WHEN  companies  first  began  to  be  formed  for 
exploiting  rubber  plantations  in  Mexico  on  a 
large  scale,  their  promoters  invariably  solicited  invest- 
ment on  the  part  of  rubber  manufacturers,  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  latter  would  become  interested  more 
readily  than  ony  other  class  in  the  creation  of  new 
sources  of  raw  material.  As  a  rule,  however,  few  manu- 
facturers at  first  were  disposed  to  take  stock  in  this  new 
form  of  enterprise.  Their  capital  was  fully  employed  in 
the  making  of  goods  and  finding  a  market  for  them— a 
business  with  which  they  were  familiar.  Rubber  culture 
had  not  been  proved  a  success,  it  involved  problems  to 
which  they  were  strangers,  and  in  any  event  capital  in- 
vested in  planting  would  not  yield  an  early  return. 
Thej-  used  cotton  as  well  as  rubber,  but  they  had  never 
thought  of  producing  their  own  supplies  of  cotton.  They 
were  content  to  continue  buying  raw  materials  as  they 
had  always  done. 

Now  that  the  production  of  plantation  rubber  has 
emerged  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  there  are  indica- 
tions that  the  rubber  manufacturers  are  beginning  to 
view  in  a  different  light  the  question  of  a  factory  con- 
trolling its  own  base  of  supplies.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  in  The  India  Rubber  World  there  are  rubber 
planters  to-day  who  estimate  their  profit  on  rubber  at  Si 
or  more  per  pound.  Even  if  rubber  should  decline  in 
price  one-half — which  no  one  now  considers  probable — 
these  planters  say  that  its  cultivation  would  still  be  profi- 
table. Clearly,  the  manufacturer  who  owned  a  plantation 
on  which  rubber  could  be  obtained  at  a  cost  of  $1 — or 
50  cents— less  than   the  market   price   for   the  product 


would  have  an  advantage  over  a  competitor  who  bought 
in  the  open  market.  These  figures,  by  the  way,  are  not 
mere  guesswork,  but  are  supplied  by  men  accustomed 
to  the  management  of  large  plantation.s — particularly 
tea — under  business  systems  as  well  organized  as  those 
of  any  manufactory. 

As  more  planted  rubber  estates  become  productive,  and 
the  planting  of  this  crop  becomes  recognized  as  an  estab- 
lished business,  we  may  expect  the  buying  and  .selling  of 
such  properties  to  become  an  ordinary  occurrence  It 
may  be  then  that  large  rubber  manufacturers,  who  would 
have  hesitated  to  invest  in  the  creation  of  a  rubber  farm 
requiring  years  for  development,  will  feel  differently 
about  buying  one  which  has  beoome  productive  and  prof- 
itable, if  obtainable  on  reasonable  terms.  Or  they  may 
buy  shares  in  the  larger,  company-owned  plantations, 
conducted  on  a  .scale  too  extensive  for  the  capital  of  most 
rubber  factories. 

Without  doubt  there  will  be  found,  in  time,  advantages 
to  the  ruliber  factory  in  having  its  own  rubber  farm,  apart 
from  the  item  of  supplies  at  low  cost.  One  would  be  the 
securing  of  rubber  of  uniform  quality — made  to  the  man- 
ufacturer's own  specifications,  .so  to  speak — delivered  at 
stated  periods,  and  the  cost  of  which  could  be  determined 
for  months,  if  not  years,  in  advance. 


OlR  CONGRATULATIONS    TO   THE    GERMAN  RUBBER  TRADK 

for  having  contributed  by  its  liberal  support  to  the  develop- 
ment of  so  creditable  a  representative  of  its  interests  as  the 
Gummi-Zeiliing,  of  Dresden,  which  has  just  completed  its 
twentieth  year  of  publication.  Looking  back  to  tlie  first  is- 
sue of  our  contemporary,  now  before  us,  we  find  a  very  small 
production  indeed,  as  compared  with  the  Gummi  Zeitung  of 
to-daj-,  but  it  must  be  said  that  Herr  Garape  gave  indica- 
tions from  the  start  of  recognizing  what  a  trade  and  techni- 
cal journal  in  this  particular  branch  should  be,  to  prove 
helpful  to  its  patrons.  Unfortunatelj-  he  did  not  live  to  see 
the  success  which  his  paper  has  attained,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  a  striking  testimonial  to  the  intelligent  farsightedness 
with  which  he  planned  the  publication.  The  Cummi-Zeitung 
and  the  German  rubber  industrj-  have  grown  hand  in  hand. 
The  rate  of  growth  of  the  industry  is  shown  by  the  net  im- 
ports of  raw  rubber,  now  six  times  as  great  as  they  were 
twenty  years  ago  ;  we  should  saj-  that  the  German  trade 
paper  has  done  even  better. 

Whether  any  European  tire  makers  will  establish 
factories  in  the  United  States  must  be  determined  apart  from 
any  such  considerations  as  have  led  Continental  firms  to  plan 
branch  factories  in  Great  Britain.  The  Briti.sher  apparently 
buj-s  motor  tires  (and  other  wares)  more  readily  if  they  are 
produced  on  British  soil,  and  the  Continental  firms  which 
gained  a  market  in  England  before  the  home  industry  there 
was  fully  developed  are  seeking  to  hold  this  trade  by  offer- 
ing their  tires  as  "  home  made.  "  But  European  tires,  how- 
ever good,  have  never  been  predominant  in  the  American 
market,  nor  the  trade  in  them  relativelj'  so  large  as  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  true  that  the  American  tariff  barrier  would  be 
avoided  by  European  firms  by  establishing  plants  here,  but 
perhaps  any  saving  under  this  head  would  be  offset  b}' the 
higtier  scale  of  wages  in  the  United  States. 
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MR.  RYAN  BECOMES  INTERESTED  IN  RUBBER. 


IX  the  recent  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  gianting 
of  important  concessions  in  the  Congo  Free  State  to  an 
American  sj'ndicate,  the  latter  was  represented  by  Mr. 
Thomas  F.   Ryan,  one  of  tlie  most  notable  figures  in 
New  York   financial   circles,  though    his  name   lias  not  ap- 
peared hitherto  in  connection  with  rubber. 

Thomas  Faulkner  Ryan  is  one  of  the  men  who  came  to 
New  York  from  the  South,  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war, 
in  search  of  fame  and  fortune,  and  succeeded.  He  was  only 
six  years  in  rising  from  a  small  clerkship  to  membership  in 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  one  of  his  biographers 
asserts  that  never  in  his  ;,2  years  in  Wall  street  has  his 
diarj'  recorded  failure.  Mr.  Ryan  was  born  on  October  17, 
1851,  in  Nelson  county,  \'irginia,  his  paternal  ancestors 
having  come  from  the  north  of  Ireland  in  colonial  days- 
On  the  other  side  he  was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  Losing 
his  mother  at  the  age  of  five,  young 
Ryan  went  to  live  with  his  maternal 
grandmother  on  the  old  family  estate. 
At  15  he  assumed  control  of  the  estate, 
and  though  he  managed  it  as  well  as 
the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  war 
permitted,  he  realized  after  two  years 
that  the  effort  was  hopeless. 

In  1S68,  therefore,  he  left  home,  almost 
penniless,  but  too  proud  to  seek  aid  from 
family  friends,  and  set  forth  to  make  his 
own  way.  Reaching  Baltimore,  he  foun<l 
scores  of  Southern  lads  in  like  condition , 
seeking  emplo^-ment  of  whatever  kind. 
Day  after  day  he  walked  the  streets,  ap- 
plying in  vain  for  work,  until  his  last 
dollar  was  reached.  Finally  he  called  at 
the  large  commission  store  of  John  S. 
Harry,  and  was  told  to  report  for  work 
the  next  day.  But  he  calmly  announced 
his  intention  of  beginning  at  once,  which 
he  did.  His  salary  was  very  small  for 
two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Mr.  Barr\-,  attracted  by 
the  young  man's  fidelity  and  persistence,  offered  him  a  place 
in  a  banking  house  which  he  was  about  to  establish  in  New 
York. 

During  the  two  j-ears  following  Mr.  Rj'an  learned  the  first 
principles  of  finance.  Having  now  attained  his  majority,  he 
secured  a  partnership  with  a  member  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  and  within  another  two  years  was  able  to  buy  a 
seat  for  himself.  His  capacity  won  quick  recognition  and 
he  soon  numbered  among  his  business  and  personal  friends 
many  large  Wall  .street  operators,  including  Samuel  J.  Tilden, 
whose  fortune  was  made  largely  through  the  reorganization 
of  railwaj'S.  During  the  next  10  years  Mr.  Ryan's  firm  car- 
ried through  many  large  transactions. 

In  1885  though  retaining  his  Stock  Exchange  membership 
he  retired  from  business,  intending  to  rest.  But  before  a 
vear  he  had  joined  hands  with  William  C.  Whitney  in  con- 
solidating New  York  street  railroads  into  the  now  large  Met- 
ropolitan system.  Mr.  Ryan  next  acquired  control  of  the 
Milwaukee  street  railwavs,  out  of  which  he  made  a  large 
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amount  of  money,  and  he  was  associated  with  others  in 
building  up  the  Consolidated  Traction  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 
After  the  downfall  of  the  Richmond  Terminal  Co.,  control- 
ling a  number  of  southern  railways,  he  took  an  active  part 
in  reorganizing  them  in  the  Southern  Railway  system.  He 
likewise  reorganized  the  Central  Railroad  and  Banking  Co. 
of  Georgia. 

Sj)ace  is  lacking  here  for  a  complete  list  of  Mr.  Ryan's 
activities,  but  the  last  "  Directory  of  Directors  "  showed 
him  to  be  a  director  in  29  important  corporation.s — financial, 
transportation,  and  industrial — including  the  American  To- 
bacco Co.,  which  he  organized;  the  Bethelem  .Steel  Corpo- 
ration, and  the  Consolidated  Gas  Co.  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Ryan  is  the  first  vice  president  and  active  directing  head  of 
the  Morton  Trust  Co.,  and  most  active  among  those  who 
control  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  the  third  strongest 
in  New  York.  Last  year  he  paid  $2,500- 
000  for  control  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society. 

During  the  past  month  Mr.  Ryan 
has  announced  his  retirement  from  the 
boards  of  most  of  these  corporations, 
except  the  leading  financial  institutions. 
He  is  probably  the  most  active  force  in 
the  trust  company  field  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  never  been  a  manufac- 
turer or  a  railway  manager,  but  might 
best  be  described  as  a  maker  of  market 
values  for  securities,  being  a  master  of 
sptculation,  of  short  term  investment, 
and  reorganization  of  corporate  busi- 
nesses. His  fortune  has  been  estimated 
as  high  as  $60,000,000,  while  others  re- 
gard $25,000,000  as  nearer  the  mark. 

It  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Ryan  that  his 
whole  active  life  has  been  spent  in  Wall 
street,  and  there  are  no  facts  or  opin- 
ions outside  Wall  street  to  judge  him 
b}-.  He  certainly  does  not  take  the  public  into  his  confi- 
dence, and  the  culmination  of  many  of  his  plans  has  afforded 
the  financial  world  a  surprise.  Mr.  Ryan,  however,  does 
take  an  interest  in  other  than  financial  affairs.  He  has  been 
active  since  1876,  retaining  a  voting  residence  in  his  native 
state,  where  he  has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  United 
States  senatorship.  The  ancestral  home  which  he  was  unable 
to  manage  as  a  boy,  he  was  able  to  purchase  later,  together 
with  10,000  surrounding  acres.  Mr.  Ryan  is  a  member  of 
several  leading  clubs  in  New  York,  and  is  an  active  sup- 
porter of  many  charities.  Mr.  Ryan  married  the  daughter 
of  his  first  emplo3'er,  and  has  several  sons,  who  are  expected 
to  succeed  him  in  various  business  activities. 

Mr.  Ryan  recently  became  a  director  in  the  Continental 
Rubber  Co.,  this  being  his  first  official  connection  with  the 
rubber  interest.  But  as  the  practical  head  of  the  Morton 
Trust  Co.,  he  had  financed  important  transactions  for  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  and  he  is  a  director  of  the  Indus- 
trial Trust  Co.,  whose  president  is  Colonel  Samuel  P.  Colt, 
of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co. 
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THE    RUBBER    RESOURCES   OF   FORMOSA. 


WIIII.E  in  Japan,  before  the  recent  war,  the  Editor 
of  Thi;  India  Rubbur  World  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  the  Fujikura  Insulated  Wire  and  Rub- 
ber Co.,  at  Tokio,  the  oldest  and  most  important 
in  this  branch  in  the  empire,  and  meeting  tiie  enterprising 


eCOVSANTHERA  ROSEA  "—A  RUBBER  PLANT  OF  THE  SAME  FAMILY 
AS  THE  FORMOSAN  RUBBER. 

manager,  IMr.  T.  Matsumoto.  The  Editor  having  with  him 
late  information  on  the  success  attained  in  rubber  culture  in 
Ceylon  and  the  Straits,  Mr.  Matsumoto  became  interested  in 
the  possibility  of  planting  rubber  in  Formosa,  an  island  for- 
merly belonging  to  China  and  as  j'et  not  greatly  developed. 
The  foUewing  letter  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Jlatsumoto  : 

Hhnrv  C.  Pkakson,  Esq.,  New  York — Dear  Sir :  First  I  must 
a.sk  to  be  excused  for  lu)'  long  silence,  since  }-our  visit  to  our  fac- 
tory. I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  suggestions  for  the  benefit 
of  our  works,  and  then  shall  write  a  few  lines  about  my  trip  to 
Formosa. 

When  you  visited  our  factory,  in  1904, 1  asked  your  idea  in  regard 
to  trying  rubber  culture  ou  the  island  of  Formosa,  and  I  told  you 
that  I  hoped  to  get  a  chance  to  go  there  to  investigate  the  matter. 
But  the  war  coming  ou,  I  was  kept  verj'  busy,  without  any  chance 
to  leave  our  factory.  At  the  beginning  of  this  3^ear  however,  I 
veceived  reports  from  a  friend  on  that  island,  that  rubber  trees  had 
been  planted  on  trial  in  the  botanical  garden  at  Taipei,  and  also 
tliat  wild  rubber  trees  had  been  found  in  the  Sinchu  district.  So  I 
could  not  wait  longer,  but  started  from  here  ou  Jlarch  16,  and 
spent  one  mouth  on  the  island.  The  outlines  of  what  I  learned  are 
as  follows  : 

One  small  tree  of  Ficiis  elaslica  was  sent  from  the  Imperial 
Botanical  Garden  of  Tokio,  and  planted  in  the  garden  at  Taipei. 


From  this  resulted  2000  or  3000  stumps,  which  were  sent  to  every 
district  to  be  planted  on  trial.  Those  seen  by  me  seemed  to  be 
growing  in  good  condition,  but  the  result  is  a  question,  as  tlie  trees 
are  yet  too  young  for  tapping,  being  only  5  or  6  feet  in  height. 

The  wild  rubber  plants  found  in  Formosa  are  vines,  described  as 
a  species  of  Ecdysanlhcra  (botanical  name).  The  largest  that  I 
saw  were  50  or  60  feet  high,  and  6  inches  in  diameter.  The  milk 
is  very  thick,  and  coagulates  readily  into  a  brown  colored  rubber 
of  fine  quality.  When  I  visited  the  island  the  season  was  blossom 
lime,  and  I  enclose  a  sjiecimen  blossom  and  leaf. 

These  vines  were  discovered  first  at  Taipeen,  near  Bankai  (a 
savage  district),  seven  miles  from  the  city  of  Happo  in  the  Sinchu 
district,  and  70  miles  from  Kihing.  Mr.  T  Kawakami,  an  oflicial 
of  the  bureau  of  agriculture,  was  very  much  interested.  After  in- 
vestigation he  found  rubber  everywhere  in  the  forest  near  Bankai, 
in  tlie  northern  part  of  Formosa,  and  he  hopes  to  make  that  a 
leading  production  of  the  island.  On  the  other  side  of  the  island 
we  are  trying  to  plant  these  vines  hy  various  methods,  but  are  not 
very  liopeful  of  success,  since  the)-  do  not  seem  to  grow  quickly. 
Hence  I  am  considering  a  plan  to  plant  the  Fard  rubber,  or  some 
other  rubber  tree,  and  am  trying  to  get  seeds  from  Ceylon. 

In  Bankai,  which  embraces  about  one  third  of  F'ormosa,  about 
100  000  savages  are  living,  and  some  of  their  tribes  are  very  cruel. 
They  like  to  kill  natives  and  prize  the  heads  very  highly.  In  fact, 
a  man's  rank  is  settled  by  the  number  of  heads  they  have.  A 
young  man  will  carry  the  heads  he  has  when  he  goes  to  a  girl  to 
ask  her  to  be  his  wife.  Tlicre  are  two  festivals  each  year,  at  seed- 
time and  at  harvest.  Then  thej-  nmst  offer  a  new  head  to  their 
gods,  from  which  these  events  are  called  head  festivals.  There- 
fore, before  a  festival,  they  will  all  go  out  for  head  hunting,  carry- 


SPECIMEN  OF  RUBBER   FROM  A  NATIVE  VINE  IN   fORVOSA. 

ing  food  for  five  or  six  days,  so  that  during  these  seasons  the  other 
natives  are  afraid  to  go  loo  near  Bankai.  As  a  custom  of  express- 
ing friendship,  when  a  man  gets  a  new  head,  he  will  invite  bis 
closest  friends.  He  makes  a  hole  in  the  head,  which  they  fill  up 
with  wines,  and  then   put  their  mouths  together  under  the  neck, 
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where  the  mixture  of  wine  and  Ijlooil  is  dropping,   and  drink  each 
other's  health. 

Naturally  only  a  few  men  travel  to  the  interior  of  Bankai,  but 
the  government  is  endeavoring  to  tame  the  savages.  If  we  can 
get  freely  into  Bankai  we  believe  that  enough  rubber  will  be  found 
in  the  forests  to  be  a  valuable  production  of  the  island.  I  hope  to 
write  again  to  report  on  our  success  before  many  years.  Besides,  I 
hope  that  rubber  planting  will  succeed.  I  .shall  go  again  to  For- 
mosa this  year  to  study  for  this  work.  I  should  like  your  idea  in 
regard  to  the  climate  of  Formosa  as  suited  for  rubber. 

Our  works  are  setting  the  new  machines,  which  jou  kindly  in- 
spected and  some  others,  in  a  new  building,  and  expect  shortly  to 
be  running  them.         Very  truly  yours,  T.  m.\TSUmoto. 

Tokio.  J.Tpau.  Sepleuiber  3,  1906. 

*      *      * 

Not  much  is  known  in  detail  of  the  flora  of  Formosa,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  of  the  island  having  been  so  little  explored 
by  trained  observers,  though  in  the  tangle  of  creepers  and 
forests  which  cover  the  greater  part  of  its  area  of  15.000 
square  miles  it  is  possible  that  important  rubber  j-ielding 
plants  may  be  found.  The  flora  ot  the  island,  however,  is 
known  to  be  rich  and  varied,  including  some  varieties — 
among  them  the  camphor  tree — not  found  elsewhere.  The 
name  Formosa  was  given  to  the  island  by  the  Portuguese, 
as  a  Latin  translation  of  its  native  and  Chinese  names,  both 
meaning  beautiful.  The  island  lies  about  60  miles  from 
China,  between  22°  and  25°  north  latitude,  and  about  600 
miles  from  both  Manila  and  Hongkong.  It  is  about  225 
miles  in  length,  north  and  south,  and  has  a  population  esti- 
mated as  high  as  3,000.000.  Its  people  are  of  a  mongrel 
type,  exhibiting  all  the  most  unpleasant  features  of  the 
Malay,  Chinese,  and  Portuguese  conquerors.     Part  of  the  is- 


land is  mountainous,  but  the  remainder  is  of  great  fertility. 
The  camphor  trees  are  found  in  the  central  plateau,  and  at 
places  tea,  rice,  and  sugar  are  cultivated  extensively.  But 
the  savage  tribes,  such  as  Mr.  Matsumoto  has  described, 
have  retarded  exploration  and  development.  Formosan 
weather  is  most  uncertain.  The  rainfall  varies  greatly  in 
different  parts  of  the  island,  being  very  heavy  at  places. 
Certain  sections  are  visited  by  destructive  typhoons.  The 
climate  is  trojjical,  though  the  higher  mountains  are  snow 
cov'ered  in  winter.  As  the  result  of  the  war  a  few  years  ago 
between  China  and  Japan,  Formosa  came  into  the  possession 
of  Japan,  the  government  of  which  has  manifested  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  the  development  of  its  resources — something 
which  China  had  never  been  concerned  about. 

*     *     * 

1,.\ST  summer  the  United  States  consul  at  Tamsui,  For- 
mosa, Mr.  Fisher,  made  a  report  to  his  government  on  the 
existence  on  that  island  of  a  native  rubber  producing  vine, 
which  had  been  designated  by  Hayata  and  Kawakami  as 
Ecdysatithera  i/lilis.  He  sent  to  Washington  a  specimen  of 
rubber  produced  from  it,  a  photograph  of  a  portion  of  which 
has  been  made  for  The  India  Rubber  World,  the  result 
being  given  in  connection  with  this  article.  Little  has  been 
published  regarding  the  genus  Ecdysajithcra  as  rubber  pro- 
ducing plants,  but  in  a  recent  work  ("  Le  Caoutchouc  en 
Indo-Chine  ")  Dr.  Spire  presents  a  study  of  several  species 
of  this  genus  found  in  French  Indo-China,  some  of  which  are 
of  considerable  value  as  sources  of  rubber.  No  less  than  nine 
species  of  Ecdysanthera  are  reported  on,  though    E.  iitilis 
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does  not  appear  in  the  list.  But  since  their  general  charac- 
teristics are  the  same,  we  have  reproduced  (on  the  preceding 
page)  from  Dr.  Spire's  book  an  illustration  of  E.  ivsra, 
showing  the  leaf  formation,  flower,  and  elongated  seed  pod.s. 
The  export  of  rubber  from  ludo-China  has  reached  in  a 
single  year  339  tons,  most  or  all  of  which  is  the  product  of 
vines,  including  the  species  here  named.  It  is  of  no  little 
interest  to  learn  that  similar  rubber  plants  exist  in  Formosa. 

THH  RHSIN  CONTENT  OF  INDIA-RUBBER. 


TH.VT  the  percentage  of  resin  contained  in  a  particular 
kind  of  crude  rubber  does  not  always  serve  as  a  cor- 
rect criterion  by  which  to  judge  its  commercial  value  is 
asserted  by  Lj-man  M.  Bourne,  of  the  Eastern  Rubber  Co., 
New  York.  At  the  same  time,  when  two  samples  of  the 
same  kind  of  rubber  show  a  different  resin  content,  the  sam- 
ple containing  the  lesser  amount  of  resin  will  give  the 
stronger  and  more  elastic  vulcanized  compound.  On  this 
account,  says  Mr.  Bourne,  it  must  be  of  inteiest  to  know- 
that  the  resin  content  of  nearly  every  kind  of  India-rubber 
has  increased  during  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  Bourne  has  prepared  a  table  of  analyses,  repeated 
below,  which  show  such  increase,  when  compared  with  pre- 
viously published  results.  The  method  employed  was  as 
follows  :  Two  or  three  grams  of  the  sample  were  weighed 
out,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  dissolved  in  ben/ol.  From 
this  .solution  the  rubber  was  precipitated  b\'  ethyl  alcohol. 
The  mixture  of  benzol  and  alcohol  was  then  decanted  as 
closely  as  possible  through  a  silk  filter  and  the  precipitated 
rubber  washed  several  times  with  alcohol.  The  benzol  alco- 
hol mixture,  carrying  the  resin  in  solution,  was  evajjorated 
to  dryness  in  a  weighed  flask  on  a  water  bath  and  dried,  as 
was  also  the  precipitated  rubber  in  vacuum  at  So°  C.  for  two 
hours. 

Mr.  Bourne's  table  follows  : 

(Irades.  No.  lots       Percent.  Percent.      Approx. 

analyzed.       Rubber.  Resin.     Shrinkage. 

.■\ddah  niggers,  Congo J  93.3  6.7  40 

Aruwinii,  Congo 2  gi.l  S.9  6 

Assam  prime,  India 6  84  2  15. S  25 

Assare,  Urazil I  91. 1  89 

Beiiguela,  Benguela 2  887  u.3  25 

Horneo,  ist,  Borneo I  88. 2  11. 8  38 

Borneo,  2nd,  Borneo 2  80.7  19.3  45 

Borneo,  3rd,   Borneo I  79.3  20.7  30 

Brazilianstrips.Bra7.il I  720  2S  o  20 

Cameroon,  Africa I  87.5  127  20 

Caucho  ball,  Brazil 24  90.0  10.0  33 

Caucho  sheet,  Brazil 14  91.0                   9.0  38 

Caucho  slab,  Brazil 13  S6.S  132  33 

Conakry,  West  Africa.        ...    1  93.3                   6.7  15 

Coii,s;o,  lower  Conjjo 2  87.3  12.9  40 

Con.go,  upper  Congo 7  S6.3  13.S  16 

Congo,  French  Congo. .... .  2  90.5                  9.5  33 

Congo,  black,  Congo 1  84  4  156 

Congo,  Wainba,  Congo 1  84.4  15  6  60 

Costa  Rica,  Costa  Rica j  S7.0  13.0  17 

ICquateur,   ist,  Congo 1  ((2.9  S.  1 

Ecuador  strip,  I'Xuador i  90.4                   9.7  20 

(iaboon  lump.  West  Africa.  .    i  27.6  724  ,>5 

Gambia,  ist.  Senejjainbia. .  ..   i  88.8  11.2  42 

Cold  Coast  lump.  Africa 5  72.7  27.4  35 

Guayatjuil  strip.  Ecuador....   7  89  8  102  2° 

Kassai,  black.  Congo  stale.,   i  88.4  116  10 

Kassai,  red,  Congo 2  88.9  ii.o  30 

Kassai.  red,  2nd,  Congo   ....    i  94.6  5.4 

Kassai.  red,  3rd,  Congo  . .    .    i  S9.0  10  9  25 

Lahou  twists,  Congo i  9  .6                  8.4  27 

Lagos  lump,  Lagos i  93.3                  69  40 

Lopoii,  ist  Congo i  92.6                  7.4  10 

Lopori,  2nd  Congo 2  62.1  87.9  20 


Gradks.  No.  lots 

analyzed. 

Madagascar i 

Manicoba  sheet,  Brazil i 

Manga beira,  Brazil i 

Massai,  red,  Congo 2 

Mas-sai,  pink,  Congo i 

Mexican,  Caslilloa i 

Mexican  Guayule 3 

Mongala,  Congo 2 

Mozainbi<|ue i 

Niger  paste,  Africa i 

Para,  fine,   Brazil 23 

Para.  Ceylon,  fine 3 

I'ara,  medium,  Brazil g 

Penang    Malaya I 

Penang,  white,  Malaj-a i 

Penanjj.  prime,  red i 

Penang,  white i 

Peruvian  tails 2 

Pontianak,  Borneo 7 

Shebbro,  West  .\frica 2 

Shebbro.  Conakry,  W.  .Africa  I 

Twists,  prime.  West  .Africa.  .  i 

Twists.  1st.  West  .Africa i 

Twists,  2nd,  West  Africa. .  .  .  i 

Tuno  gum i 

Uele,  Congo 2 

West  India  slab i 


Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Approx. 

Rubber. 

Resin. 

Shrinkage. 

90.0 

10. 0 

42 

90.6 

9-4 

16 

83.5 

■6.5 

43 

936 

6.4 

90.1 

99 

887 

i'-3 

42 

74.6 

25-4 

25 

87.5 

'25 

10 

75-8 

24.2 

60 

142 

85.8 

25 

96.6 

3-4 

17 

97-5 

2.5 

95-2 

4.8 

J7 

89.9 

II. I 

33 

85.6 

14.4 

38 

90-3 

9-7 

30 

856 

14.4 

^l 

930 

70 

38 

250 

75-0 

60 

929 

71 

25 

90.2 

98 

20 

95-1 

4.9 

20 

89-5 

105 

20 

92  7 

7-3 

20 

20.1 

79-9 

95.1 

4.9 

II 

74-4 

2.S.6 
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EUREKA  -NON  CROSS"  THREAD  COUPLINGS. 


THE  couplings  used  with  fire  hose  are  hardly  of  less  im- 
portance than  the  hose  itself.  In  this  connection  may 
be  mentioned  the  "  non  cross  "  thread  with  which  the  hose 
made  by  the  Eureka  Fire  Hose  Co.  (New  York)  is  equipped — 
a  feature  that  is  receiving  much  attention.  All  Eureka 
couplings  are  made  of  bronze,  and  unless  otherwise  desired, 
all  the  threads  are  of  the  non  cross  variety  ;  that  is,  they  are 
cut  ofl"  at  the  outer  end  to  facilitate  coupling  and  to  prevent 


the  possibility  of  the  threads  being  crossed  when  the  hose 
connection  is  being  made.  These  couplings  are  made  with 
threaded  swivels,  which  consist  of  four  annular  threads,  cut 
male  and  female,  in  the  inner  and  outer  parts  of  swivel  re- 
spectively. These  threads  are  standard  60  degrees  and  of 
full  depth  and  give  a  greater  wearing  surface  than  the  ordin- 
ary flanged  lip  swivel  joint,  while  their  V  shape  prohibits 
any  possibility  of  jamming,  as  the  tendency  of  the  joint  is 
to  free  itself.  The  threads,  swivel,  washer  recess,  and  water- 
way of  the  Eureka  couplings  are  made  at  one  setting  of  the 
part  in  a  lathe,  and  are  consequently  perfectly  true  to  each 
other.  Adequate  expansion  pressure  may  be  applied  with- 
out the  slightest  injury,  and  thej-  maj'  be  attached  with  an 
ordinary  expander  without  the  use  of  any  special  appliances 
such  as  many  other  couplings  require. 

The  growth  of  the  use  of  motor  'buses  in  England  is 
greatly  stimulating  the  manufacture  of  solid  rubber  tires. 
The  Dunlop  companj-  are  now  making  a  specialty  of  tires  of 
this  class. 
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THE  INDIA-RUBBER  TRADE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


IX  marked  contrast  to  the  crowding  and  animation  of  the 
vearlv  motor   shows  held  at  Olympia  Hall,  London, 
the  recent  Engrineering  and  Machinery  Exhibition  there 
was  very  badly  patronized  by  the  public.    It  is  not  per- 
haps surprising  that  the  objects  of  interest  as  far  as  this 
Journal  is  concerned  were  limited  to  packings 

THE  OLYMPIA  qJ-  y^oQs  sorts.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal 
of  the  invasion  of  our  market  by  American 
packings  in  late  years,  this  being  due  to  some  extent  to  our 
rr.  inufacturers  emanating  from  firms  who  only  took  it  np  as 
a  side  branch.  We  have  some  companies,  however,  now 
who  make  a  specialty  of  the  packing  business  and  who  lay 
themselves  out  to  meet  all  modem  requirements.  Two  or 
three  such  companies  were  exhibiting  in  a  comprehensive 
scale  at  this  Exhibition  and  their  stands  may  be  briefly  re- 
ferred to.  The  Dexine  Patent  Packing  and  Rubber  Co., 
Limited,  hive  works  at  Abbey  lane.  Stratford,  in  which  the 
necessar.  aachinery  is  installed  for  washing,  mix- 
ing, and  S'  -ti.  Ihec?  — ' -J-..--™^-  -=  ^-xine  was  dis- 
covered some  nine  year-  e  a  combina- 
tion of  vulcanized  India-rui/ljcr  and  .rredients 
prepared  by  a  special  process.  This  is  ra:  commit- 
tal language  as  far  as  the  manufacture  is  concerned,  but  I 
understand  that  the  amount  of  rubber  is  very  small  in  the 
packings  for  high  pressure  steam  purposes.  For  boiler  gage 
glass  rings  it  is  claimed  that  Dexine  is  much  superior  to 
asbestos,  and  is  at  the  same  time  considerabh"  cheaper.  In 
the  patent  metallic  boiler  feed  pump  buckets  the  Dexine  is 
supplemented  by  an  anti-friction  wire  gauze  ;  these  buckets 
are  fitted  back  to  back  with  an  intermediate  ring  between 
each  acting  as  a  support  to  both  buckets  on  the  forward  and 
backward  stroke.  Dexine  is  stated  to  with-'  -'  '  '  F., 
and  300  lbs.  pressure  so  that  our  engineers  nee  •  far 
as  America  to  fill  their  requirements.  Messrs.  J anies  A  alker 
&  Co.,  of  the  Lion  Works,  West  India  Docks,  London,  had 
:  ■  irge  assortment  of  their  various  packings,  rubber  valves, 
Baiata  belting,  etc  In  the  ■""''■■--  '--e' -"'nting  for  high 
pressure  steel  wire  gauze  ;-  sides  with  a 
s{>ecial  jointing  material  and  ii;  the  •  Lion  sheet  there  is 
a  combination  of  woven  wire  asbestos  and  heat  resist-r,? 
material.  To  judge  h\-  the  appearance  of  all  the  m 
high  pressure  packings  plumbago  enters  largely  into  th<.;„. 

C0MP.A.RED  with  the  large  number  of  proximate  analyses 

of  raw  rubber  which  have  been  made  in  recent  years  but 

very  little  information  is  available  as  to  the 

COMPOSITION       composition  of  the  fresh  latex.     This  is  no 

OF  RUBBER  LATEX.  '^  ,         ,._       ,  ,     ^ 

doubt  largely  due  to  the  difficult j-  of  effect 
ing  its  transportation  without  coagulation  setting  in.  With 
regard  to  the  amount  of  rubber  in  the  Para  latex  the  figure 
of  32  per  cent.,  which  I  found  some  15  years  ago  agrees 
very  well  with  other  analyses  I  have  seen  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  strength  of  the  solution  is  variable.  The 
point,  however,  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  special  attention 
is  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  or  albuminoid  matter  in  the 
latex-  Weber  in  his  book  quotes  an  anah-sis  by  Faraday  of 
Para  latex  showing  albumen  1.90 percent,  and  a  bitter  nitro- 
genous substance  7.13  per  cent.  Weber  says  that  from  these 
figures  the  rubber  would  contain  about  4.3  pyer  cent,  of  al- 
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buminous  matter,  an  amount  he  considers  highlj-  question- 
able. There  is  one  rather  curious  point  about  this  analysis 
and  that  is  that  the  figures  for  the  nitrogenous  matter  are 
identical  with  those  given  in  Faraday's  anaU'sis  of  Mexican 
latex  and  quoted  by  Hancock  in  his  book.  Is  it  possible 
that  some  confusion  has  arisen  and  that  Faraday  has  been 
credited  with  finding  more  albumen  in  Para  latex  than  he 
did  find — that  is.  if  he  ever  made  a  complete  analysis  of  Para 
latex,  a  point  on  which  I  have  not  at  the  time  the  oppor- 
tunity of  deciding.  This  apart,  however.  I  agree  with  Web- 
er that  the  figure  is  suspiciously  high.  Lascelles-Scott  gives 
the  albumen  as  2.71  per  cent.,  though  as  he  does  not  state 
the  source  of  the  latex  it  does  not  go  for  much.  Seeligmann 
lumps  the  albuminous  and  mineral  matter  together  as  equal 
to  12  per  cent.,  which  Weber  says  is  altogether  too  vague. 
Weber  himself  does  not  seem  to  have  given  any  figures, 
which  is  a  pitj-,  while  mj-  own  analysis  showed  that  the  al- 
bumen matter  amounted  only  to  0.5  per  cent,  in  the  Para 
latex.  As  the  high  quality  of  the  Para  rubber  is  due,  to 
some  extent  at  any  rate,  to  its  freedom  from  such  impurities 
it  seems  of  some  importance  to  know  what  the  figure  really 
is.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  other  figures  than  those 
quoted,  though  I  imagine  that  others  must  have  been  ob- 
tained in  recent  3-ears. 

If  all  rubber  solution  contained  the  same  percentage  of 
rubber,  and  that  of  the  same  grade  or  quality,  the  price 
of  the  product  as  sold  by  different  mak- 
ers might  be  more  nearly  uniform.  A 
glance,  however,  at  the  varj-ing  prices 
quoted  indicates  that  the  above  conditions  do  not  obtain, 
and  indeed  it  is  now  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the 
one-time  uniform  standard  of  strength  and  quality  has  given 
way  in  these  latter  days  of  increased  application  and  in- 
creased competition  to  a  variety  of  standards  set  up  by  indi- 
vidual manufacturers.  Of  course  this  procedure  ma^-  not  be 
without  method.  It  may  be  taken  that  the  strongest  solu- 
tion that  can  be  made  conveniently  for  ordinary  use  contains 
21  per  cent,  of  rubber.  This  strength  is  required  for  certain 
purposes.  The  British  war  office,  for  instance,  insist  on  at 
least  18  per  cent,  of  rubber  in  the  solution  supplied  to  the 
.rriage  department  at  Woolwich.  Such  strength,  however, 
j=  quite  unnecessary  for  use  in  connection  with  tire  repairs, 
II  to  15  per  cent,  of  rubber  being  quite  enough.  Solution  as 
low  as  8  or  9  per  cent,  is  regularl3-  sold,  as  is  also  some  which 
has  its  lack  of  body  made  up  b3-  addition  of  rosin.  But  these 
"-  be  recommended  as  being  really  in  the  interests  of 
■•.y.  African  rubber  has  largely  taken  the  place  of  fine 
.  rbber  in  late  j-ears  for  solution  making,  and  where  the 
product  is  sold  at  a  corresponding  reduction  in  price  there  is 
little  to  be  said  against  it.  Now  that  solution  making  has 
passed  so  largely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  regular  works  into 
those  of  the  cy'  '   :notor  repair  and  outfit  dealers,  it  is 

not  surprising  '.  y  alterations  in  procedure  are  to  be 

noted.  One  of  these  is  the  use  of  recovered  rubber  ;  not  that 
which  is  produced  from  old  vulcanized  goods  but  which  is 
got  by  special  processes  from  certain  forms  of  factory  waste. 
One  such  description  of  waste  is  the  felt  cuttings  from  the 
tennis  ball  manufacture,  the  felt  being  faced  with  pure  rub- 
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RUSSIAN  RECLAIMED  RUBBER. 


TO  THE  Editor  ok  The  India  Rubber  World  :   I  no- 
ticed in  your  issue  of  Octoher  i  (page  23)  an  article 
on  reclaiming  Russian  galosh  waste. 

If  it  is  of  any  interest  to  your  correspondent,  I  beg  to 
inform  you  that  I  am  the  sole  representative  of  the  Firma 
"  Prowodnik  "  in  Riga,  Russia,  for  the  sale  of  their  reclaimed 
galoshes,  and  their  daily  output  of  this  article  is  40  tons. 
The  plant  necessary  for  this  large  output  is  very  up  to  date, 
and  is  constantly  being  increased.  Their  requirements  for 
this  branch  necessitate  about  three  quarters  of  the  whole  of 
the  old  galoshes  collected  in  Russia,  and  the  centers  where 
Russian  galosh  waste  is  obtainable. 

The  grades  this  firm  make  are  as  follows:  (i)  E.xtra 
prima,  made  from  pure  detachable  uppers  and  soles  ;  (2) 
prima,  made  from  clean  old  galoshes,  free  from  canvas ;  and 
(3)  second  qualitj-  reclaimed,  made  from  a  mi.xturc  of  old 
galoshes  and  mechanical  goods. 

My  firm  guarantees  that  neither  of  the  three  kinds  contain 
any  admi.xture  of  minerals,  oil,  or  chemicals,  and  that  the 
same  is  clean  and  unadulterated. 

As  I  have  stated  above,  this  output,  besides  the  amount 
reclaimed  by  other  factories  in  Russia  for  their  own  require- 
ments, e.xhausts  an\-  surplus  of  old  galoshes,  the  export  of 
which  has  become  somewhat  difficult  owing  to  the  export 
duty  which  has  been  placed  thereon  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment. Therefore,  the  suggestion  of  your  correspondent  to 
start  a  works  with  a  view  to  reclaiming  old  galoshes  in 
Russia  does  not  seem  very  feasible. 

There  is,  I  believe,  an  import  duty  on  reclaimed  rubber  in 
America  of  about  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Your  correspon- 
dent's calculation  for  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  a  reclaiming 
factor}-  in  Russia  is  verj'  far  below  the  actual  cost,  which 
would  be  at  least  7  to  10  times  the  amount  mentioned  bj- 
him. 

At  the  present  time  the  reclaimed  being  made  by  the  Firma 
"  Prowodnik  "  is  being  largel}'  used  by  English  and  conti- 
nental firms,  who  have  thoroughly  satisfied  themselves  as 
to  its  merits,  as  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  guaranteed  to  be 
made  from  nothing  but  galoshes,  and  the  reputation  which 
the  Firma  "  Prowodnik  "  has  now  gained  for  the  excellency 
of  the  various  articles  the}'  manufacture,  is  an  additional 
safeguard  that  they  are  not  likely  to  jeopard  their  reputa- 
tion in  any  way  by  manufacturing  or  supplying  an  inferior 
article,  and  thereby  risking  the  receipt  of  the  large  orders 
which  they  receive,  and  must  obtain,  in  order  to  keep  em- 
plo}'ment  for  the  7000  work  people  which  constitute  at  the 
present  moment  the  number  at  their  works,     johx  laxg. 

I.oiulon,  October  23.  1906. 

[The  importation  into  the  United  States  of  "reclaimed 
rubber,"  the  product  of  rubber  scrap,  is  subject  to  duty  at 
30  per  cent,  ad  valoyem  as  a  manufacture  of  rubber,  not  spe- 
ciallj-  provided  for,  under  paragraph  449  of  the  Act  of  July 
24,  1897.] 


RUBBER  PLANTING  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


T 


O  THE  Editor  of  The  India  RuiuiER  World  :  I  am  a 
farmer   here  and  a  reader  of  j-our  paper,  and  I  hope 


minds  about  rubber.  We  would  like  to  go  in  for  it,  but  we 
do  not  know  what  to  plant. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  North  Eastern  Rhodesia  there  is 
Landolphia  rubber  (vines)  growing  naturally,  but  it  seems 
that  the  artificial  cultivation  of  vines  is  a  process  far  too 
slow,  and  I  may  add,  too  uncertain,  to  suit  us.  Tree  rubber 
seems  better,  but  then  one  authoritj-  tells  us  that  Funtumia 
elastica  (Lagos  rubber)  will  do  here,  and  another  authority 
tells  quite  the  contrary.  Ceara  rubber  {Maniliot)  grows  here 
very  well  almost  in  any  soil  and  does  not  require  much  care, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  does  not  seem  a  practical  proposi- 
tion, as  nobody  has  yet  succeeded  in  doing  anj'  good  with 
the  Ceara  tree.  Perhaps  we  do  not  know  how  to  go  about 
it,  both  as  for  the  way  of  collecting  the  latex  and  the  proper 
season  to  choose.  It  seems  to  me  that  neither  the  Brazilian 
method  of  tapping  nor  the  one  used  by  the  natives  in  getting 
rubber  balls  from  the  Landolphia  vines  will  do  for  CearS, 
but  if  somebody  would  invent  a  process,  mechanical  and 
chemical,  b}'  which  the  j-oung  Cearii  tree  could  be  cut  down, 
passed  through  a  roller  to  get  out  the  latex  just  as  it  is  done 
with  sugar  cane,  and  the  juice  could  then  be  so  treated  as  to 
extract  from  it  all  the  available  rubber  contained  in  it.  Then 
our  prospects  would  be  very  bright.  Two  year  old  trees 
could  be  cut  down,  and  an  equal  area  at  once  planted  afresh, 
so  that  the  suppl}'  would  be  continual  or  at  anj-  rate  bien- 
nial. 

None  of  us  in  this  far  away  corner  are  in  a  position  to  keep 
up  vvitli  the  latest  notions  in  rubber  planting  and  latex 
treating  and  should  therefore  feel  exceedingly  obliged  to  you, 
Sir,  if  \ou  would  ':ondescend  to  give  us  some  valuable  ad- 
vice. 

I  enclose  herewith  a  climatological  table  referring  to  our 
district,  which  may  be  of  use  or  interest  to  you.  With  best 
regards,  I  am,  yours  faithfully,  A.  i'Aolucci. 

Senigallia  Farm,  Fort  Jameson,  North  Eastern  Rliodesia,  South  Africa,  Oct- 
ober 12,  1906. 

[In  all  probability  our  correspondent's  planting  must  l:e 
done  either  with  Fiitiliimia  or  Ceara  rubber,  the  rainfall  in 
his  region  being  too  light  for  Hei'ca  or  Castilloa.  The  sug- 
gestion as  to  annual  crop  production  of  Ceara  is  of  interest. 
Quite  a  number  are  at  work  now  on  this  line,  though  so  far 
nothing  valuable  has  resulted.  I'ltiinatel}',  however,  this 
doubtless  will  be  found  practicable.  .\s  for  planting  vines 
{Landolphia),  the  experiments  thus  far  at  the  botanical  gar- 
dens have  been  failures. — The  Editor.] 


R.VTS  IN  Ri'BBER. — Manufacturers  of  wire  netting  should 
increase  their  trade  with  rubber  growers  in  Ceylon  and  else- 
where, says  Home  a?td  Colonial  Mail.  Rats  are  a  serious 
nuisance,  as  thej-  attack  the  roots  of  the  young  rubber  trees. 
The  method  of  the  Ceylon  Tea  Plantations  Company,  in 
using  coarse  wire  netting  round  the  steps,  is  being  followed 
by  other  growers.  It  not  onlj-  saves  the  rubber  from  the 
rats,  but  keeps  the  trees,  when  planted  among  tea,  from 
being  damaged  by  weeders  and  pluckers. 


My  fellow  farmers   and   m\  self  are   much  exercised  in  our 


A  British  novelt}-  in  the  way  of  a  fire  appliance  is  a 
cradle  for  holding  hose  in  position  ready  for  use  in  case  of 
emergency.  When  a  fire  breaks  out  a  valve  is  opened  and 
the  hose  is  unwound  by  gripping  the  nozzle  and  pulling  it 
toward  the  spot  where  it  is  to  be  used.  As  the  coil  unwinds 
the  water  fills  the  hose. 


Decemhkr 
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THE   PRODUCTION   OF   PLANTATION    RUBBER. 


ROBBHK    MACIllNHKY    A  I'    I'KKAOENIYA. 

AT  tile  CeylDii  Rubber  Kxliibition  a  feature  on  tlie  pto- 
grani  wliieli  proved  of  exceptional  interest  was  en- 
tilkd  "  A  Demonstration  of  Rubber  RIacbinery, "  in 
wliich  Mr.  Herbert  Wri^jlit  operated  or  explained 
the  use  of  each  piece  of  nieclianisui  on  show  for  facilitatinj^ 
the  preparation  of  rubber  from  lalex.  This  did  not  embrace 
rubber  tapping  tools  which  were  publicly  tested,  also  Ijy  Mr. 
Wright,  on  another  day,  on  rubber  trees  in  the  garden  at 
Ileneratgoda. 

Mr.  Wright  began  with  Macadam's  latex  strainer,  pouring 
into  it  a  pailful  of  latex  charged  with  mechanical  impurities. 
The  latex  flowed  into  a  bag  to  which  a  centrifugal  motion 
was  given,  and  the  clean  latex  issued  through  a  pipe  at  the 
side,  while  tlie  impurities  remained  in  the  strainer  cloth. 
Considerable  ipiautities  of  latex  could  be  handled  in  30  to 
5.)  minutes.  In  tliis  experiment,  2,'i  gallons  were  strained 
in  p,  minutes. 

Xext  came  Brown  &  Davidson's  settling  tank,  designed 
for  the  accumulation  of  latex  in  large  (piantities.  This  was 
provided  with  a  drip  tin  by  which  a  few  drops  per  hour  could 
be  added  of  dilute  ammonia  or  formalin,  this  being  thor- 
oughly mixed  with  the  late.x  through  the  turning  of  plates 
within  the  tank.  The  machine  used  in  Mr.  Wright's  dem- 
onstration had  been  filled  eight  days  before  with  latex,  which 
was  still  in  a  good  state  for  coagulation.  Latex  from  trees 
of  varying  ages,  collected  on  different  days  or  the  same  day, 
can  be  mixed  in  the  same  tank,  with  the  result  that  rubber 
of  a  uniform  standard  is  prepared.  The  same  apparatus  may 
be  used  for  smoking  rubber,  the  fuel  used  being  wood  with 
creosote  added,  the  smoke  being  so  introduced  as  to  come 
into  close  contact  with  the  latex. 

The  demonstrator  now  used  the  Michie-Oolledge  machine, 
by  which  latex  was  coagulated  in  i  '.'  minutes.  After  the 
machine  is  set  in  motion  there  is  originally  a  centrifugal 
and  subsecpiently  a  centripetal  motion  incurred.  But  it 
seems  necessary,  in  order  to  effect  coagulation,  to  use  some 
acid.  Mr.  Wright  pointed  out  there  was  also  to  be  seen  at 
the  exhibition  rubber  coagulated  by  the  ordinary  method  of 
putrefaction.  The  latex  is  allowed  to  accumulate.  It  under- 
goes decomposition.  Acids  are  formed  and  the  rubber  clots 
or  coagulates. 

There  was  an  extensive  disjilay  of  rubber  washing  and 
macerating  machinery.  The  Federated  Engineering  Co., 
exhibited  two  sorts  of  rollers ;  Brown  &  Davidson  four 
michines,  on  different  lines  ;  and  Walker,  .Sons  &  Co.,  a 
small  machine.  In  all  these  machines  the  principle  is  to 
subject  the  rubber  to  a  tearing  and  stretching  process,  and 
while  in  that  condition,  to  wash  it  with  a  strong  current  of 
water,  either  hot  or  cold.  When  it  has  been  thoroughly 
wiished  the  rubber  may  be  passed  between  other  rollers  and 
turned  out  in  crepe  and  other  form.?.  All  the  various  ma- 
chines referred  to  were  put  in  motion  at  one  time. 

A  machine  for  expressing  moisture  from  rubber,  exhibited 
by  Walker,  Sons  &  Co.,  was  next  operated.  This  is  practi- 
cally a  mangle  placed  horizontally.  Once  the  moisture  is 
practicallj'  expelled,  the  complete  drying  can  be  effected 
(i)  in  a  curing  house,  (2)  in  vacuum  chamber,  or  (3)  in  a  press. 


Specimens  of  rubber  were  prepared  by  all  the  various  pro- 
cesses, including  two  small  specimens  of  l)lock,  such  as  was 
exhibited  so  successfully  by  the  Lanadron  estate.  Practically, 
Mr.  Wright  delivered  a  lecture,  during  which  latex  collected 
during  the  preceding  12  days  was  put  through  all  the  vari- 
ous processes  described,  beginning  with  the  centrifugal 
straining  machine  and  ending  with  the  making  of  a 
"  blork  "  nf  rubber. 

AU'.i/^/)  or  pa'//j:s. 

Bfst  iiuplcinent  or  series  t>f  iniplenienls  for  lapping  PaiA  Irtts 
(21  coiiipelilors) — (a)  Paring  :  Gold  iiiedid,  !•;.  1).  IJowman  ;  silver 
medal,  C.  O.  Macadam,  (h)  Pricking:  Cold  medal,  W.  T.  Miller  ; 
silver,  E.  D.  Bowniaii. 

Best  inslruiueiit  for  tapping  CasUlloa  trees  (12  competilyrs)  : 
Gold  medal,  C.  O.  Maca<laiii. 

Best  iuslrunienl  for  Ceara  trees  ( 13  competitors)  :  Silver  medal, 
C.  O.  Macadam. 

Best  instruiiieiit  for  raiiil)iiiij>  { /■iciis)  trees  (8  coni])etilors)  :  No, 
award. 

Best  in.struiueiit  for  tap])iiig  liigh  parts  of  trees  :  No  award. 

Best  apparatus  for  assisting  the  flow  of  latex  :  Silver  medal, 
Brown  &  Davidson. 

Best  apparatus  for  ceutrali/ing  latex  from  separate  trees.  No 
award. 

Best  apparatus  for  storing  latex  before  coagulation  :  No  award. 

Best  sample  of  preserved  li(jui(l  lalex  :  No  award. 

Best  method  of  coagulating  latex  :  Gold  medal,  Walker,  Sons  & 
Co.  ;  -silver  medal,  W.  J.  Bird  (Duckwari  e.slale). 

Best  melhod  of  preventing  putrefaction  of  rubber  :  Gold  medal, 
Brown  &  Davidison  (smoking  ajjiiaralus). 

Best  apparatus  for  recovering  rubber  from  bark  shavings,  or  for 
macerating  rubber  plants  :  Gold  medal.  Brown  &  Davidson  ;  silver, 
p'edeiated  Engineering  Co. 

Best  rubber  washing  machine  :  Gold  medal,  Brown  &  Davidson  ; 
silver,  Federated  Engineering  Co. 

Best  method  of  protecting  rubber  trees  during  tapping  :  No 
award. 

Best  plan  for  curing  house  :  Gold  medal,  Kelway  Baniber. 

Best  method  of  packing  rubber  for  export  :  No  award 

Best  method  of  vulcanizing,  hardening,  or  coloring  rubber  :  Gold 
medal,  Kelway  Eaniber. 

Preparation  of  block  rubber :  Gold  medal,   Brown  iS:  Davidson. 

Strainer ;  Gold  medal,  C.  O  Macadam;  gold  medal,  Kelway 
liamber. 

THE  STRENGTH  OH  PI  ANTATION  RUBBER. 
I.v  a  lecture  at  the  Ceylon  Rubber  Ivxhibition  .Mr.  C.  K. 
Smithett,  one  of  the  judges  sent  out  from  I<ondon,  said  that 
the  high  price  paid  for  plantation  rubber  in  the  London  mar- 
ket was  due  to  its  purity.  But  in  point  of  strength  fine  hard 
Para  was  still  superior  to  the  plantation  product.  How  that 
strength  could  be  obtained  without  reducing  the  standard  of 
purity  was  a  question  for  the  planters  to  settle.  But  the 
question  struck  him  :  Were  they  tapping  their  trees  too 
early  ?  He  knew  there  was  a  desire  to  get  into  the  market 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  he  feared  that  tapping  at  6  years  and 
even  less  might  be  a  mistake.  Forest  rubber  trees  on  the 
Ama/.on  were  not  tapped  until  30  years  of  age,  and  at  this 
exhibition  some  of  the  rubber  which  received  the  highest 
awards  was  from  trees  from  10  to  15  j-ears  old  and  upward. 
Bad  reputations  were  hard  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  it  would  not 
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be  well  to  let  plantation  rubber  get  the  reputation  of  being 
weaker  than  fine  hard  pure  Para.  Then  possibly  there  was 
a  loss  in  strength  from  the  extraction  of  too  much  moisture 
in  plantation  practice. 

The  point  was  made  by  Mr.  Smithett  and  other  speakers 
that  rubber  manufacturers  proceed  slowly  in  taking  on  new 
grades  of  rubber — there  are  hundreds  of  grades  in  the  mar- 
ket—it being  necessary  for  them  to  experiment  extensively 
in  order  to  arrive  at  tlie  proper  mixings  for  kinds  of  rubber 
which  they  have  not  used  hitherto.  When  a  manufacturer 
has  decided  to  use  a  new  rubber  he  wants  to  be  able  to  obtain 
regular  supplies  of  a  given  quality,  and  this  has  not  been 
possible  hitherto  with  plantation  rubber,  though  the  quanti- 
ties now  coming  to  market  are  larger.  If,  as  suggested, 
mature  trees  are  necessary  for  the  production  of  rubber  of 
standard  strength,  it  will  still  be  a  few  years  before  large 
supplies  of  rubber  of  this  type  are  available.  The  question 
was  discussed  of  keeping  separate,  in  shipping,  rubber  from 
trees  of  different  ages.  The  suggestion  that  the  latex  from 
different  aged  trees  be  kept  separate  was  met  by  the  remark 
that  even  a  little  latex  from  mature  trees  mixed  with  that 
from  young  plants  might  be  beneficial. 

Dr.  Willis  said  one  lesson  learned  from  the  exhibition  was 
that  rubber  from  old  trees  was- better  than  rubber  from  young 
trees,  and  the  question  was  whether  they  were  not  tapping 
too  young.  Many  people  agreed  that  they  did  this  at  pres- 
ent, but  he  was  afraid  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  tap  young  trees,  because  at  the  present  moment  their 
rubber  was  sold  not  by  reason  of  its  quality,  but  as  Ceylon 
rubber.  If  the  first  sample  was  good,  generally  all  the  other 
samples  .sold  at  the  same  price.  That  covild  not  last,  when 
they  sent  large  quantities  to  the  market.  Then  it  would  be 
found  that  rubber  from  older  trees  would  fetch  more  than 
rubber  from  the  young  ones,  and  it  became  a  serious  ques- 
tion whether  thej'  should  not  leave  the  trees  a  3-ear  older  be- 
fore tapping. 

PLANTATION    RUBBER    IN    BLOCK    FORM. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Charles  Devitt,  one  of  the  three 
London  judges  at  the  Ceylon  Rubber  Exhibition,  according 
to  The  Times  of  Ceylon,  that  the  new  block  form  of  rubber  is 
the  best  that  has  been  exhibited.  It  has  all  the  advantages 
which  prevent  liability  to  tackiness,  and  other  favorable 
aspects.  Kut  he  does  not  think  that,  when  a  fairl}'  large 
number  of  j)Ianters  go  in  for  that  form,  the  premium  of  2 
pence  which  the  block  form  is  now  getting  can  continue. 
Nor  does  he  see  anj-  reason  to  anticipate  any  fall  in  the  price 
of  sheet  or  biscuit  as  a  result  of  the  preference  for  block. 

Dr.  John  C.  Willis,  director  of  the  Ceylon  royal  botanic 
gardens,  in  an  address  at  the  exhibition,  pointed  out  some 
advantages  of  the  block  rubber.  TheI<anadron  estate  block 
which  carried  off  the  honors  at  the  exhibition  weighed  25 
pounds,  and  it  occupied  about  half  the  space  25  pounds  of 
biscuits  or  sheets  would,  and  it  would  pack  very  much  more 
readilj-.  Biscuits  having  round  edges,  a  lot  of  space  was 
wasted  in  packing.  The  block  form  meant  a  saving  of  one- 
half  in  freight  charges.  Furthermore,  the  block,  once  it 
was  made,  exposed  a  very  small  surface  to  oxidization,  and 
consequently  was  less  liable  to  damage.  The  inside  of  the 
block  was  completely  protected  against  outside  influences, 
and  oxidization  could  only  take  place  on  the  few  feet  of  sur- 
face exposed,  whereas  in  biscuit  and  sheet  they  were  expos- 
ing the  maximum  surface. 


CONTINENTAL   COMMERCIAL   CO. 

[Plantations  at  Tolosa,  slate  of  Oaxaca.  Mexico.    Oflice  :  6l.t  Fullertori  building 
St.  Louis,  .Missouri.] 

This  company  is  the  result  of  combining  several  Mexican 
properties  owned  by  St.  Louis  capitalists — the  sugar  mill  of 
the  Continental  Sugar  Refinery  Co.,  and  five  plantations 
devoted  to  rubber,  coffee,  and  sugar.  The  land  involved 
amounts  to  53Q6  acres,  including  some  of  the  rubber  estates 
first  formed  in  Mexico.  One  company  absorbed  was  the 
Jiimiapa  Plantation  Co.,  which  began  operations  at  the  first 
of  1901.  All  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  consolidated 
company  were  on  the  board  of  the  Jumiapa,  and  the  origi- 
nal plantation  manager,  B.  J.  Tuunell,  is  in  charge  of  the 
consolidated  estates.  Another  was  the  Lolita  Plantation  Co., 
successor  to  the  Missouri  Coffee  and  Rubber  Co.,  formed  in 
1S99  to  develop  the  "Crittenden  "  tract.  A  third  was  The 
Oa.vaca  Coffee  Culture  Co.,  organized  in  1S97.  Two  other 
properties  are  the  "  I\Iontverde  "  estate,  on  which  some  rub- 
ber has  been  planted,  and  the  "  Pittsburg  ",  devoted  to  sugar 
cane.  The  location  is  near  the  Tolosa  station  on  the  Tehu- 
an tepee  railway.  A  recent  report  mentioned  856,173  coffee 
and  427,344  rubber  trees  standing,  with  plans  to  increase 
the  number  of  each  to  1,000,000.  There  are  also  500  acres 
in  cane,  also  to  be  increased.  The  Continental  compan}'  is 
capitalized  at  $2,500,000.  Charles  F.  Haanel,  president ;  A. 
H.  Hoffmann,  vice  president  ;  W.  A.  Brander,  secretary  ; 
A.  R.  Verdier,  treasurer. 

MEXICAN    RUBBER    PLANTING    NOTES. 

The  annual  report  of  The  Oaxaca  Association  (Chicago) 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  30  last  reports  400,000  rub- 
ber trees,  4  to  9  years  old,  on  their  "  Buena  Vista  "  estate, 
in  Vera  Cruz.  The  first  rubber  tapping  occurred  during  the 
j'ear,  on  a  small  scale,  but  with  satisfactory  results.  Con- 
siderable additional  planting  was  planned  for  this  year. 

Palenque  Plantation  and  Commercial  Co.,  whose  records 
in  San  Francisco  were  destroyed  in  the  great  fire,  are  now 
located  at  No.  25  Saint  Mungo  building,  in  that  city.  The 
companj'  are  proceeding  actively  with  the  development  of 
their  plantation  in  the  state  of  Chiapas,  Mexico,  on  the  Rio 
Michol.  The  company  date  from  September  22,  1905,  hav- 
ing been  incorporated  with  $1,000,000  capital  authorized. 
Mr.  J.  ^^  Brenchley,  some  time  with  Mr.  Harrison,  of  "La 
Zacualpa,"  is  plantation  superintendent. 

Joliet  Tropical  Plantation  Co.  (Joliet,  Illinois)  state  that 
their  plan  of  financing  has  kept  the  company  in  funds  for 
developing  the  plantation  in  Vera  Cruz,  from  the  beginning. 
They  have  500  acres  planted  to  rubber,  now  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  800  acres  in  pasture,  stocked  with  550  head  of 
cattle. 

Tlie  Batavia  Co.,  Inc.  (Milwaukee,  Wisconsin)  report  i  00 
acres  cleared  on  the  liacienda  "  Batavia, "  in  Oaxaca  state, 
Mexico,  of  which  646  to  date  have  been  devoted  to  rubber, 
240  to  coffee,  and  120  to  pasturage.  The  oldest  rubber  was 
planted  6  years  ago  by  the  former  owner  of  the  land,  l\Ir. 
Alfredo  Oest. 

Tlie  fifth  annual  inspection  report  on  the  San  Miguel 
Plantation  Co. 's  (Chicago)  estate,  in  Vera  Cruz,  bj'  Mr.  H. 
G.  Filiatreau,  elected  inspector  by  the  shareholders,  is  ac- 
companied by  an  album  of  24  excellent  halftone  views  from 
photographs,  taken  on  the  property.  Mention  is  made  of 
400  acres  planted  to  rubber  (some  dating  from  1902)  and  450 
acres  to  sugar  cane. 
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THE   ACRE   AS   A    RUBBER    PRODUCING   REGION. 


AWAY  up,  on  the  southwest  expanse  of  the  upper  Am- 
azon valley,  bounded  by  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Bolivia, 
and  ramified  bj-  a  labyrintliic  river  system  which 
has  no  equal,  there  lie,  embracing  many  thousands 
of  square  miles  of  imposing  and  somber  forests,  the  richest 
and  most  extensive  rubber  regions  in  the  world.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  that  large  extent  of  territory  lying  south- 
east of  the  rcgio  de  ios  basques,  bounded  by  the  Amazon  river 
on  the  north,  the  Javary  on  the  west,  the  Ucayali  on  the 
southwest,  and  the  Madre  de  Dios  on  the  extreme  south- 
west, from  its  source  to  beyond  its  juncture  with  the  Beni  or 
up  to  the  Madeira  river,  and  which  is  known  as  O  Acre,  now 
forming,  under  three  political  divisions  (prefectures),  the 
Brazilian  Federal  territory  of  the  same  name. 

Large  as  the  production  of  rubber  from  the  middle  and 
lower  Amazon  valleys  has  been  up  to  the  present  daj',  it  will 
not  stand  the  least  comparison  with  the 
immense  yield  which  the  vast  forests 
along  the  principal  rivers  and  numer- 
ous aflluents  and  tributaries  in  the 
Acrean  regions  are  alone  capable  of  ren- 
der:!'3^ 

What  makes  the  southern  regions  of 
the  upper  Amazon  valley,  particularly 
those  in  and  about  the  Acre,  so  valuable 
as  a  source  of  inexhaustible  supply  of 
the  gummy  milk,  is  not  so  much  the 
unparalleled  vast  area  of  rubber  produc- 
ing forests  itself  as  the  astonishingly 
large  number  of  rubber  trees — capable 
of  yielding  an  uncommonly  large  sup- 
ply of  the  highest  grade  of  rubber — con- 
tained within  almost  any  given  area  in 
the  territory.  Next,  but  not  least  in 
importance,  is  the  fact  that  its  circum- 
ambient river  system,  owing  to  its  pecu- 
liar ramifications,  renders  easily  access- 
ible from  almost  all  points  any  tract  of 
forest  one  maj'  choose  for  operations,  which  is  not  the  case 
in  the  less  productive  rubber  forests  of  the  middle  and  lower 
valleys. 

As  the  major  part  of  the  great  rivers  and  their  principal 
affluents  in  the  upper  Amazon  vallej-  are  navigable — many 
of  them  for  hundreds  of  miles — to  smaller  or  larger  steam 
craft  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  receiving  of 
supplies  and  the  shipping  of  rubber  do  not  constitute  the 
serious  problem  which  would  be  encountered  in  the  e.xploi- 
tation  of  rubber  forests  available  to-day  elsewhere  in  the 
Amazon  valley,  whether  in  Brazilian,  Peruvian,  or  Bolivian 
territorj',  barring  the  immense  and  rich  forests  of  northwest- 
ern Matto  Grosso,  in  the  Guapore  valley,  few  of  which  have 
so  far  been  explored. 

The  Acrean  and  other  southwestern  regions  offer,  besides, 
two  other  advantages  of  importance  to  the  more  economical 
and  thorough  development  of  the  business  of  extracting 
rubber  which  greatly  contribute  to  the  fame  claimed  for  that 
territory  in  bearing  such  a  relation  to  the  world's  future 
production  of  rubber  as  does  to-day  Kimberley  to  that  of 
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diamond  mining  ;  these  are  salubriousness  and  short  flood 
seasons.  As  to  the  first,  owing  to  the  higher  level  of  the 
regions,  the  humidity  and  dampness  are  not  excessive,  as  in 
the  middle  and  lower  valleys,  and  the  heat  is  likewise  much 
less  intense.  In  fact,  the  humidit3'  and  heat  prevailing  in 
the  southwestern  zones  are  not  anj'  worse  than  the  hot,  sul- 
try weather  experienced  in  New  York  during  a  "hot  wave. " 
As  to  the  dreadful  yellow  fever  we  hear  so  much  about, 
and  which  people  have  come  to  associate  with  the  Amazon 
river,  there  is  none  lurking  in  those  forests  to  claim  the  first 
white  man  venturing  there,  as  some  "tourists  "  and  "book 
reader  travelers  "  would  make  us  believe.  The  little  yellow 
fever  there  is  is  confined  to  the  cities  in  the  lower  valley.  If 
malarial  and  other  fevers — as  well  as  beriberi  and  such  other 
maladies  as  will  attack  a  weak  and  debilitated  system — do 
claim  some  victims  among  the  colonies  oicaboclos  or  half  breed 
Indian  trappers  in  a  seringal  (rubber  es- 
tate), it  is  principally  due  to  the  miser- 
able conditions  of  sanitation,  habitation, 
and  alimentation  existing  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  average  owner  him- 
self. These  evils  could  easily  be  reme- 
died through  the  application  of  modern 
methods  of  exploitation. 

The  Acrean  and  other  southwestern 
regions  are,  as  a  whole,  salubrious,  and 
this  is  an  essential  requisite  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  rubber  industry  upon 
modern  and  extensive  lines,  such  as 
onlj'  foreign  capital  and  enterprise  can 
successfully  accomplish.  And,  as  to 
the  second  of  these  additional  advant- 
ages, it  is  obvious  that  the  duration  of 
the  flood  season  must  have  an  import- 
ant bearing  upon  the  total  crop  of  a 
seringal.  During  the  winter  or  rainy 
season,  the  rising  rivers  will  flood  the 
forests,  and  all  operations  on  the  seriji- 
gal  must  remain  at  a  standstill  until  the  heavy  rains  have 
ceased  and  the  waters  subsided. 

In  the  lower  and  middle  valle^-s  the  rainy  season  begins 
in  November  and  terminates  in  March,  and  in  the  upper  val- 
ley it  commences  in  September  and  ends  in  December, 
whereas  in  the  southwestern  regions  the  rains  take  place 
from  June  to  October.  The  copious  rains  attending  the 
winter  there  are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  cause  a  cessation 
of  all  the  labors  in  a  rubber  estate;  and  as  both  the  rainy 
season  and  the  duration  of  the  floods  are  considerably 
lighter  and  shorter  in  the  southwestern  expanse  the  upper 
Amazon  valley  than  in  the  middle  and  lower  valleys,  the 
Acrean  and  all  adjacent  territorj-  13'ing  south  and  southeast 
of  it  offers  a  much  longer  working  season,  which  means 
more  money  to  the  rubber  operator. 

This  apparent  stagnation  in  the  rubber  industry  would 
undoubtedly  have  continued  to  exist  indefinitely  and  made 
its  consequences  the  more  lamentably  felt,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  great  impetus  given  it  b}'  the  opening  up  and  explor- 
ing of  the  Acre  territory  and  the  consequent  exploitation 
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and  development  of  its  immensely  rich  rubber  forests,  as 
well  as  those  in  the  vast  regions  l}*ing  south  and  southeast 
of  it,  by  Brazilian.  Bolivian,  and  Peruvian  interests  as  well 
as  German.  English,  and  American.  This  great  beginning — 
which  is  already  bearing  valuable  fruit — towards  interna- 
tionalizing the  Amazonian  rubber  industry  is  largely  due 
to  the  efforts  and  foresight  of  Governor  Thaumaturgo  de 
Azevedo. 

While  still  govern..  _.  ...e  state  of  Amazonas,  several 
years  ago,  Coronel  Azevedo  foresaw  the  great  future  com- 
mercial value  of  the  Brazilian  Amazon  valley  to  the  rubber 
world,  and  not  in  vain  did  he  devote  all  his  energies  and 
activities  to  bringing  about  the  development  of  a  territory 
which  is  destined  to  play  so  impwrtant  a  part  in  the  com- 
mercial, industrial,  and  political  expansion  of  the  South 
American  continent.  It  was  Coronel  Thaumaturgo  de  Aze- 
vedo who,  at  the  head  of  the  commission  of  limits  with 
Bolivia,  asserted  Brazil's  rights  over  the  disputed  territory 
of  the  Acre,  in  the  fr  •  •"  '''■  -  ■•  1-  -"  '  ''-Itering  policy-  of 
his  government.     T  Rio  Branco.  as 

■well  as  to  Governor  bilvcrio  Xcry,  iirazil  owes  her  posses- 
sion to-day  of  the  valuable  Acrean  territory.  The  Acre  has 
proved  to  be  well  worth  to  Brazil  the  expense  she  has  in- 
curred in  indemnities  and  military  expeditions,  and  in  the 
complicated  and  serious  disputes  she  has  had  over  boundary 
matters  with  Bolivia  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  American 
and  English  capitalists  on  the  other,  respecting  the  rights 
of  exploitation  of  certain  portions  of  the  Acrean  territory- 
then  under  controversy  between  Brazil  and  Bolivia.  The 
latter,  as  will  be  remembered,  granted  large  concessions  to 
an  Anglo-American  syndicate,  to  which  Brazil  objected  on 
grounds  she  deemed  legal  as  well  as  necessary  for  self  preser- 
vation, in  so  far  at  least  as  her  rights  over  the  great  Amazo- 
nian waterways  were  concerned.  This  was  one  of  those 
incidents  to  be  greatly  lamented,  inasmuch  as  the  lack  of 
judgment  and  foresight  on  the  part  of  Bolivia,  coupled  with 
the  overzealousness  displayed  by  Brazil,  destroyed  one  of 
the  greatest  opportunities  offered  for  the  eventual  develop- 
ment of  the  rubber  and  other  rich  industries  of  the  Amazon 
valley  up>on  such  an  extensive  scale  and  upon  such  lines  of 
operation  as  would  have  immensely  benefited  both  countries 
financially,  commercially,  and  jKjlitically. 

Xo  doubt,  however,  other  and  possibly  greater  opjKirtuni- 
ties  may  yet  present  themselves,  through  individual  effort 
and  enterprise.  Such  is  the  world's  pressing  demand  for 
rubber  that  means  must  and  will  be  devised  for  utilizing  the 
immense  resources  of  the  Acre.  c.  e.  WELLEXKAiiP. 


THE  RUBBER  HANDLED  AT  MANAOS. 


'nr^HE  following  statistics   of  the   arrivals   of  rubber   at 
-■-       Manaos  from  all  sources,  during  the  calendar  year 
1903.  are  supplied  b\-  the  Associagao  Commercial  do  Ama- 
zonas— all  in  kilograms : 

From —  Fine.         Medinm.    Coarse.  Caacbo.  Total. 

Amazonas 

state io,S94,055i      245  2,025,194!  2,681,326^^1;, 600,824^ 

Mattogrosso . .        90,711  ..        16,128  4,637^      111,476 

Venezuela.....        69,603         ..        25,513        =       95,116 

Pern 139.353        794       20,940  11,192  =      172,264 

Bolivia 427,916+        ..        72.812  23,  io6i^      523,835 

Acre. 1,917. Q;7t        ..      202,901*      158,896  =  2,279,755 

Total  entries.  13,539,584*  1,059  2-363,489    2,579,1  =  8  =18,783,270^ 
Total,  1902.  .12.389,978     1,5862,228,877     2,252,077=16,872,518 


SOURCES  OF   RITBBER   PRODrCTIOX  OF   .\MAZON.\S. 

Rivers.  Fine.      Medium.    Coarse.  Caucho.  Total 

Rio  Purus 3,635,264  153      6o8,2i3i  1,324,746  =  5, 566,376^ 

Riojurud 5.590.S14  561, 083^  i,o56,7S5i=  5,208,083 

RioMadeiTa..  1,609,661^  334.928*  245,092  =  2  189,682 

RioSolimoes.  774.i45i  170,622^  51,629=  982,397 

Riojavary...  676,050  126.477^  11,938=  814,465* 

Rio  Negro...  448,471  49      165,913            =  614,433 

Lower  .\mazon       59.323i  23.144  3030=  85.497* 

Riojutahy...  54.939  i6,S6S  6,716=  78,523 

Riojapura...  23,964  25          4.470  i,330  ^  29.789 

Rio  lea 12,876  4,724  60=  17,660 

Rio  Branco...  10.550  iS          2,750            =  13,318 


Total,  1903.10,894,058^     245  2,025, I94i    2.68i,326*=i5,6oo,824i 
Total,  1902.  9,590,744   1,370  1,820,688*     2,185,173  =13,597,975! 

It  will  be  noted  how  small  is  the  proportion  of  medium 
{enlre/tnc)  rubber  in  the  arrivals  at  Manaos.  The  proportion 
becomes  much  larger,  however,  after  the  classification  at 
that  port,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  details  of  ex- 
ports from  Manaos  during  1903  : 

RUBBER   PRODUCED  IN   .\M.iZOK.\S  ST.\TE. 

To—                 Fine.  Medium.  Coarse.  Caucho.  Total. 

New  York.. 4, 239,382  1,226,853  1,119.171  1,031,489  7,616,895 

Liverpool  ..  3,375,52s  613,331  702.566  1,349,733  6,041,158 

Havre 524905  58499  88.569  201,783  873,756 

Hamburg...     1S6.54S  47,172  45,461  1,017  280,198 

Antwerp. . . .      57,440  Soo  ....             5S  240 

Genoa S.571  13033  1,770          23.374 

Pari 46           233  ...  279 


Total  ...  .S.392, 420     1,959,688     1,957,770     2.584,022  14,893,900 

TOT.tL  EXPORTS,    IXCLCDrXG  TRANSIT   RUBBER. 

To —                  Fine.           Medium.        Coarse.          Caucho.  Total. 

New  York. .   5,074961   1,250,921   1,264,419  1,058.-53  8,648,684 

Liverpool...  3,762,917      614,781      761,417  1454,-.-  6.593.307 

Havre 574,82,        58  499      100.660      203,073  937.055 

Hamburg...       199.706        47,362        47,300          1,017  295.385 

Antwerp....        57.440             800       ...            ....  58,240 

Genoa 8571        13.033          i.77o        23.374 

a  Para 991,096        ....          121,563        40,696!  1,153.355* 


Total 10.669  514  1.985  396  2  297,129  2,757,361!     17,709,400* 

[  a  Mainly  from  the  Acre  and  Bolivia.] 

These  figures  do  not  embrace  rubber  shipped  direct  from 
Iquitos,  from  which  source  2,058,466  kilograms  passed 
Para  during  the  calendar  year  1903.  Nor  do  they  include 
certain  shipments  of  rubber  produced  in  the  state  of  Ama- 
zonas below  Manaos.  and  going  to  Para  or  direct  to  Europe, 
the  whole  amounting  to  49,625  kilograms. 

Statistics  are  not  available  of  the  exports  of  rubber  from 
Para,  exclusive  of  what  was  received  from  up  the  river,  but 
a  combined  statement  for  Para  and  Manaos  shows : 

Para  and  Manaos  stocks,  December  31.  1902 kilos     1,092,000 

Combined  receipts  31,300,942 

Aggregating 32,392,942 

Combined  exports 31,094,942 


Stocks,  December  31,  1903 1,298,000 

If  there  be  subtracted  from  these  exports  the  total  figures 
for  the  movement  through  Manaos,  including  the  direct 
shipments  from  Iquitos,  and  the  small  amounts  from  Ama- 
zonas ports  below  Manaos,  there  remains  11,277,450  kilo- 
grams to  be  regarded  as  the  produce  of  the  state  of  Para— 
an  increase  of  425  tons  over  the  production  for  1902,  as  ar- 
rived at  by  a  similar  calculation. 


Rubber  blankets  are  being  recommended  throughout 
northern  Ohio  as  a  cure  for  bronchial  and  lung  trouble,  and 
because  of  the  recommendation  being  made  by  many  physi- 
cians the  sale  of  rubber  blankets  has  largely  increased. 
They  are  used  in  sleeping  out  of  doors. 
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NEW   GOODS   AND  SPECIALTIES   IN   RUBBER. 


THE    "  IMPERIAL       WATER    BAG. 

4      SLIGHT  defect  in  a  hot  water  bag   n:  . 
_A       means  of  an  injury  so  serious  that  tc-   ^  -.-ii  ^^i- 
^   -^     and  discrimination  cannot  be  made  in  their  choice 
by  the  purchaser,  or  too  much  care  an-; 
expended    in    their   n. 
A  seamless  bag  lessens  the  possi- 
bility of  unexpected  leakage  :■ 
the  one   illustrated  herewith 
longs  to  this  class.     Another  ad- 
vantage is  that  it  has  a  hard  n:-- 
ber  neck,   which  does  not  abs 
heat,  and  consequently  does    iii_i 
bum  the  hands  or  otherwise  make 
the  handling  a  matter  of  much  dis- 
comfort.    It  also  has  a  grommet 
end  which  many  will  consider  an 
additional  advantage.     Bags  of 
this  make,  also  with  the  hard  rub- 
ber neck,  are  supplied  for  fountain 
syringes.     [The  Imperial  p-:^-- 
Co.,  Beach  City,  Ohio.] 

"rival"   heels   AND  SOLES. 
A  FE.*.TL"RE  long  sought  by  manufacturers  of  rubber  heels 
and  soles  has  been  the  non  slipping  quality.     The  ease  of 

walking   and  the  buoyancy 
movement  afforded  by  the  ru.  - 
ber   heel,    many    people    have 
been  obliged  to  forego  on  ac- 
count  of  the  fear   they   enter- 
tained of  slipping.      This  very 
desirable   non   slipping  feature 
has    been     developed     in     the 
•Rival"  heels   and  soles,  and 
safety  in   walking  is   thus  as- 
sured.    They  are  composed  of  a 
black,  tough  rubber  sto^'- 
a  center  of  white,  pure 
and  ground  cork,  the  latter  producing  the  desired  result, 
that  of  ensuring  the  safetv  of  the  wearer.     Durabilitv  is 


also  guaranteed.      These  qualities  combine  to  remove  fr 
the  rubber  heels  and  soles  the  last  vestige  of  vr-J-^  !:ce  :'..   : 
can  justly  be  felt  against  them.     [.\jas-Gr  j-i., 

Trenton.  New  Jersey.] 

THE    "EVER-KETCH" — A    BALL   NOVELTY. 
This  is  one  of  the  newer  games  and  is  creating  no  t 
fun  not  only  among  children  but  grown-ups  as  well.     It  is 
equally  well  suited  to  a  pleasant  evening  at  home  or  a  pub- 
lic festival.     There  is  a  bit  of  skill  required  but  not  enough 


( 


to  make  it  arduous  or  irksome,   and  it  affords  ^  sorprising 
-istsof  a  -  nches 

_'.  it  larger  .ii:  .  ;    .      .__:._.     An 

aperture  in  the  rounded  end  is  large  enough  to  hold  a  ball, 

"■     '     '"      l.at  end  I.-  "        '  "'  "'     'e 

-s  of  fitt-  i 

provided  for  it,  and  the  skill  1:  ider  with 

•  --t  enough  force  to  allow  the  ";,„..  .     .  ....._  ....      •       "Fv^r- 

'  :h  Novelty  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.] 

THE   BOSTON   TIRE  TREAD. 
The  illnstration  relates  to  a  new  type  of  tire  protector 
:  has  been  put  upon  the  market.     It  differs  from  other 
types  in  that  it  does  not  deper  '  "    ■ 

friction,  or  external  means  to  1: 
tion  to  the  tire,  but  is  mechanicaiiy  at: 
to  the  casing  lugs.     Without  recourse  t-v  .  _ 
canizing,  by  the  use  of  a  series  of  lues  con; 
prising  spec"  t    firmly 

tread  to  the  center  '. 

tire,  this  result  is  accomplished.     This  dot 
..-•-,...% ,;•;,_--;  the  cer*  -  '■-  '- 

insre  of  \ 
SuCu    as   W'_  iDicnicii 

stress  or  strA  ^        ;se  treads 

the  tire  is  removed  from  the  rim  and  brough 
"     -.n  oval  sh-'         '       ""     tread,  which  is  01  ~— ^ 

.  htly  less  rlian  the  tire,  may  be  crow:; . 

?ition.     The   casing   is   then 
-.e  screws  and  plates  inserted 
■"-P  tight.     The  inner  tnbe  is 
-—  ^..iti  by  a  heavy  pr  .-, 

-ion  of  the  casing  from  .  ;e 

of  the  rivet  studded  tread  is  effectually  prevented  by  an 
interposed  lining.     Some  of  the  claims  made  for  it  are  that  it 
will  prevent  puncture  and  skidding,  will  give  more  speed  in 
-  snow,  will  save  tires,  and  requires  but  a 
.  .  _  .     [The  Boston  Tire  Tread  Co..  No.  4;    - 
street,  Boston.] 

THE    "elite"   rubber. 
.\xoTHER  novelty  in   footwear  has  projected  itself  into 
public   favor.      This   time  it  is  a   low  cut  croquet,  which 
is     known     as    the 
"Elite."  It  is  dain- 
ty and  durable  and 
seems  to  have  a  fu- 
:  :-e  in  store  as  well 
.?  a  present  assured. 
It  is  cut  to  come  just 


and  then  the  whole  is 


:stnrb  the  comfort  of  the  wearer 
and  at  the  ?  is  natty    ■  - 

a  bit  more  n:  .  the  footi:  _ 

tage  claimed  for  the  "Elite  "  is  that  it  protects  the  heel  of 
■  c  from  the  mud  as  well  as  the  sole  from  dampness, 
ecially  desirable  for  summer  and  autamn  wear,  and 
is  made  on  the  Wales-Goody  ear  popular  "English. "  "  Gem, " 
and  *•  Cuban  "  heel  lasts,  in  S,  M,  and  F  widths.  "TTales- 
Goodyear  Shoe  Co.,  Naugatuck.  Conn.] 
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COMPLEXION   BULB. 
Bv  comparison  with  other  methods  and  means  employed 
to  stimulate  circulation,  the  rubber  complexion  bulb   has 

been  conceded  a 
foremost  position. 
The  manner  of  man- 
ipulating it  is  eas3% 
it  being  placed 
against  the  face  and 
hastily  withdrawn, 
the  suction  thus  ob- 
tained acting  as  a 
stimulant  to  the 
skin.  The  soft  rub- 
ber in  contact  with 
the  skin  is  soothing 
w  i  t  h  o  u  t  the  un- 
pleasant effect  sometimes  following  the  application  of  any 
foreign  substance.  The  bulbs  are  preferred  by  some  to  the 
brush  as  the  effort  of  using  them  is  somewhat  less  wearying. 
The  bulbs  are  used  especially  for  the  face  and  are  sometimes 
employed  with  satisfactory  results  on  the  electrical  massage 
machines.  They  are  light  and  delicate  in  construction. 
[The  Mitzel  Rubber  Co.,  Carrollton,  Ohio.] 

RUBBER    RUG    MATS    AND  STAIR    PLATES. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  to  what  an  extent  rubber  is  being 
utilized  in  the  appointments  of  the  household,  especially  in 
the  accessories  that  go  towards  simplifying  the  problems  of 


NO-SEAM  HOT  WATER  BOTTLE. 
The  advantage  of  the  seamless  construction  of  hot  water 
bottles  is  too  obvious  for  com- 
ment. As  every  one  knows,  the 
most  vulnerable  part  of  the  hot 
water  bottle  as  originally  made, 
was  the  seam,  this  being  where 
leaks  occurred,  if  anywhere.  Of 
course  the  idea  of  a  seamless  bot- 
tle is  not  new,  but  the  illustration 
herewith  relates  to  an  attractive 
new  line  of  goods  in  this  class, 
marketed  for  several  months  past 
by  The  Pure  Gum  Specialty  Co., 
(Barberton,  Ohio).  The  design 
shown  is  covered  by  a  patent 
granted  to  E.  J.  Schultz.  While 
appearance  is  not  a  necessan.'  fac- 
tor in  this  article  of  household 
comfort,  that  factor  is  not  overlooked  by  most  purchasers 
and  in  this  regard  this  one  would  seem  to  be  well  towards 
the  front. 

PNEUMATIC   BASEBALL. 

An  improvement  in  baseballs,  perhaps  the  greatest  one  in 
a  long  time,  is  the  pneumatic  ball.  It  is  made  in  the  regu- 
lation size  and  weight  and  has  the  endorsement  of  famous 
players.  The  compressed  air  in  the  center  keeps  the  ball 
hard  and  perfectly  round,  not  allowing  it  to  get  soft  from 
batting.  Besides  having  all  the  requiremnents  laid  down  by 
the  American  and  National  leagues,  the  Pneumatic  baseball 
has  also  the  distinctive  feature  of  being  worth  recovering. 


[!UtEi:\    STAIR    PLATF-. 

the  housewife  and  lightening  her  burdens.  One  such  spe- 
cialty is  the  rubber  rug  binding.  vSo  long  it  has  been  a 
question  what  lo  do  to  prevent  the  slipping  of  rugs  over  the 
polished  floor  surface,  but  this  has  been  surely  and  satisfac- 
torily settled  in  the  use  of  the  rug  binding.  The  Acme  Rug 
Corners  also  serve  the  same  purpose.  These  are  beveled  on 
two  sides  and  make  a  neat  finish  for  the  rug  and  are  also  a 
protection  to  its  corners.  These  mats  are  perforated  ready 
for  sewing,  as  is  the  binding.     The  rubber  stair  plates  are 


RUBBER  RUQ  BINDING. 

also  a  great  promoter  of  safety  and  of  ease  in  ascending  and 
descending  stairs.  When  these  plates  come  with  the  nosing 
attached  they  are  especially  advantageous  and  much  neater 
in  appearance.  [The  John  Kroder  &  Henry  Reubel  Co., 
New  York.] 


and  not  only  that,  but  of  being  as  good  as  new  after  that 
process  has  been  undergone.  In  fact,  the  balls  are  referred 
to  as  being  worth  several  covers.  The  inner  wall  comprises 
a  composition  of  gelatine  through  which  the  air  is  put  in  by 
means  of  a  hollow  needle.  When  the  needle  is  withdrawn 
the  puncture  in  the  gelatine  wall  closes,  permanently  sealing 
the  air.  A  wall  of  strong  thread  gives  strength  to  the  ball, 
and  its  outer  wall  or  cover  is  the  best  horse  hide,  hand  sewed. 
[The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.] 

A  PNEUMATIC  CAR  DOOR  BUFFER. 
An  unusual  use  for  pneumatic  cushions  is  found  in  the 
railway  car  door  invented  by  Charles  S.  Sergent  of  Brookline, 
Massachusetts,  and  in  use  by  the  Boston  Elevated  railroad. 
The  side  and  end  doors  of  the  cars  are  closed  pneumatically 
and  against  a  hollow  rubber  cushion  which  runs  from  the 
top  of  the  door  to  the  bottom  and  forms  a  perfect  packing, 
and  indeed  a  very  resilient  buffer. 


J.w.v  exported  14,655  kilograms  of  rubber  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1906,  against  6381  kilograms  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1905. 
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RECENT  RUBBER  PATENTS. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Issued  OcTohkr  2,  1906. 

NO.  832,038.     Pneumatic  valve.     H.  A.  Carlsson,    Bridgeport, 
Conn. 
832,039.     Solid  rubber  tire.     R.  D.  Carr,  Akron,  Ohio. 
832,170.     Tire  tool.     E.  C.  Shaw,   Akron,  Ohio,  assignor  to  The 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

832.277.  Process  of  manufacturing  overshoes.  S.  Schwan^schild, 
assignor  of  one-third  each  to  A.  Vogt,  K.  G.  Pfahl,  and  A.  K. 
Vogt.  all  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

832.278.  Process  of  manufacturing  overshoes.     Satnf. 
832,375.     Pneumatic  heel  cushion.     W.  L.  Gordon,  Deal,  N.  J. 
832,453.     Tire  case.     F.  R.  Bowers,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

832,468.     Hoof  pad  [with  resilient  air  chamber  beneath  the  frog]. 

E.  Fitzgerald,  Chicago. 

832,475.     Window  cleaner.     Iv  M.  George,  Grand  I'orks,  British 

Columbia. 
832,514.     Attachment  for  elastic  tires.     [Protector   comprising  a 

metal  sheath.]     W.  H.  Violett,  Meeker,  Colo. 
832,550.     Combined   insole  and  retaining  device.     J.  J.   Lepper, 

assignor  of  one-half   to   E  G.  Raeuber,  both   of   Milwaukee, 

Wis. 

Trade  Marks. 

5,161.     American  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  New  York.    The  word  ROYAL. 

For  hard  rubber  syringes. 
11,268.     The  Pneumatic  Rubber  Sole  and  Heel  Syndicate,  Ltd., 

Leicester,  England.     The  word  AEROLITE.     For  soles,  heels, 

and  protectors  (for  boots  and  shoes). 

15,388.     W.  S.   Nott  Co.,  Minneapolis,    Minn.     The  word  STAR. 

For  rubber  boots  and  rubber  shoes. 
17,731.     Parsons  &  Parsons,  Cleveland,  Ohio.     F'or  rubber  collars. 
21,697.     The  Xeverslip  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Red  color 

applied  to  the  tips  of  a  horseshoes. 

Issued  October  g,  1906. 
832,610.     Permanently  pliable  and  adhesive  compound  for  insul- 
ating and  other  purposes.     R.  L.  Johnstone,  Glenridge.  N.  J. 
832,617.     Cushion  key  for  typewriters.     G.   W.   Muiison   and  T. 

F.  Ilodgki.ss,  New  York,  assignors  to  Munson  Supply  Co. 
832,702.  Vehicle  wheel  tire.  A.  T.  Sherman,  Detroit,  Mich. 
832,781.     Hoof  pad.     Joseph  JI.  Doke,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 

832,841.  Compound  for  sealing  punctures  in  pneumatic  tires.  D. 
Charleston,  Melbourne.  Australia. 

832,864  Comb.  D.  C.  Lockwood.  Newark,  N.  J.,  assignor  to 
Rubber  and  Celluloid  Harness  Trimming  Co. 

833,115      Vehicle  wheel.     H.  Bell,  Stamford,  Conn. 

833,136.  Surgical  implement.  A.  Littauer,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  as- 
signor to  W.  N.  Sharp,  Chicago. 

Trade  Marks. 

20,917.  The  S.  &  L.  Rubber  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.  The  letters  S.  &.  L. 
associated  with  rubber  recovered  from  waste  and  commonly 
known  as  reclaimed  rubber. 

Issued  October  16,  1906. 

833,183.     Vehicle  wheel  [with  rim  for  an  elastic  tire],     L.  Stur- 

ges,  Chicago. 
833,199.     Appliance  for  securing  the  rims  and  [pneumatic]  tires  of 

vehicle  wheels.     C.  B.  Cave-Brown-Cave,  Chesham,  England. 
833,234.     Pneumatic  tire  shield  [con.-iisting  of  a  flexible  armor]. 

J.  H.  Lowrey,  Neola,  Iowa. 

833.397.  Vehicle  wheel  [with  elastic  tire].  F.  J.  Lancaster,  New 
York  city. 

833.398.  Vehicle  wheel.    Same. 

83J.520.  Vehicle  wheel  rim  [with  ^detachable  flange;  for  pneu- 
matic tires].  D.  D.  Griffiths,  assignor  of  one-half  to  E.  E. 
Laughlin,  both  of  Chicago. 

833,633.  Device  for  preventing  seasickness  on  ships  [comprising 
an  air  cushioned  chair].  H.  Rinne,  Essen-on-the-Ruhr,  Ger- 
many. 

Trade  Marks. 

5,164.  American'Hard  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  city.  The  words 
GOODYEAR  1851.     For  hard  rubber  combs. 


8,840.  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  Boston.  The  words  BLACK  CROSS. 
For  belting  and  machinery  packings. 

8,847.  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  Boston.  The  word  SILVERTOWN. 
For  belting  and  hose. 

12,438.  The  Cravenette  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bradford,  England.  The  word 
DUKBAK      For  waterproofed  fabrics. 

13,080.  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  Boston.  The  letters  A  C.  For 
horseshoe  pads. 

20,430.  Standard  Underground  Cable  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The 
words  TIP  TOP      For  insulated  wires  and  cables. 

20,762.  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pa.  The  word  GEN- 
II) RY.     For  sheet  packing,  rubber  gaskets,  and  hose. 

Issued  October  23,  1906. 

833,757.  Trace  [for  harness  ;  a  flexible  steel  cable  is  covered  with 
rubber  molded  upon  it].  S.  Shisler,  assignor  to  The  Cable 
Trace  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

833,981.     Detachable  pneumatic  lire.     C.  S.  Scott,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 

834,015.  Rubber  tire.  [Composed  of  a  tread  portion  made  of 
resilient  rubber,  a  base  portion  made  of  firmer  and  less  resili- 
ent rubber,  in  which  a  plurality  of  plies  of  open  work  metal 
fabric  is  embedded,  and  a  substantial  zone  of  rubber  of  less 
resiliency  than  the  tread,  which  is  vulcanized  between  the 
tread  and  the  base.]  A.  H.  Marks,  assignor  to  The  Diamond 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

834,025.  Storm  cover  for  vehicles.  H.  D.  Purcell,  Washington 
Courthouse,  Ohio. 

834,074.     Hose.   J.  S.  Patterson,  assignor  to  J.  S.  Wilson,  Chelsea, 

Mass. 
834,185,     Air  pressure   supply  apparatus    for  atomizers.      C.    E. 

Campbell,  assignor   to  The   Faultless  Rubber  Co.,  Ashland, 

Ohio. 

Trade  Marks. 

8,693.  A.  J.  Reach  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Theword  REACH  in  a  ile- 
sign.     For  various  sporting  goods. 

9,534.  Standard  Underground  Cable  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The 
word  STANDARD.  For  insulated  wires  and  cables  and  insula- 
ting compounds. 

18,841.  John  Bister,  New  York  city.  The  word  PLUVETTE.  For 
mecerized  cotton  cloth  covered  on  one  side  with  rubber. 

i<)  674.  The  Akron  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  The  word 
STRAIGHT-LINE  underlined.     For  rubber  boots  or  shoes. 

Issued  October  30,  1906. 

834,259.     Artificial  ear  drum.     J.  B.  Campbell,  New  York  city. 

834,351.  Method  of  making  rubber  hose.  W.  H.  Adams,  assignor 
of  one-half  to  H.  U.  Beck,  both  of  Montreal,  Quebec. 

834,373.     Fountain  pen.     Frank  O.  Ellis,  Philadelphia. 

834,451.     Vulcanizing  apparatus.     J.  R.  Austin,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

834,54 r.     Fountain  pen.     W.  A.  Welty,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

S34.542.     Fountain  pen.     Same. 

834,608.     Mold  for  rubber  tires.     W.  Dunbar,  Akron,  Ohio. 

834,623.  Processor  recovering  rubber  from  rubber  waste.  W.  .\. 
Koneman,  Chicago. 

834,712.  Truss.  F.  Crater,  assignor  to  himself  and  T.  B.  Allison, 
both  of  Parsons,  Kans. 

834,744.     Fountain  pen.     J.  J.  Mead,  New  York  city. 

834,769.  Rubber-like  gum.  B.  F.  Spencer,  Denver,  Col.,  assignor 
to  the  Western  Parent  Crude  Rubber  Co.,  Santa  Fe,  a  corpora- 
tion of  New  Mexico. 

Trade  Marks. 

777.  The  Stork  Co.,  Boston.  The  word  STORK.  For  textile 
waterproof  fabrics. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Patent  Specifications  Published. 

The  number  given  is  that  assigned  to  the  Patent  at  the  filing  of  the  Applica- 
tion, which  in  the  case  of  ttiose  listed  below  was  in  1904. 

•  Denotes  Patents  for  American  Inventions. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  SEPTE*.tBER  26, 1906]. 

11,420(1905).     Exercising  apparatus.     I.  Belvoir,  New  Southgate, 

Middlesex. 
11,422(1905).     Hosepipes.     J.  E.  Hopkinson,  Pard  Rubber  Mills, 

West  Drayton,  Mukllesex. 
11,820(1905).     Check  valves  for  pneumatic  tires  and  the  like.     C. 

Nielsen,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 
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W.   Bacon,  Grappen- 


Beuchler,  Forst, 

T.  Roux,   Niort, 

W.  Boweti,  San 


11,470(1905).     Armor  for  electric  cables, 
hall,  Lancashire. 

[Arstractkd  in  thh  Ofi-iciai.  Journal,  October  3.  1(306  ] 

11,880  (i()05).  Vehicle  wheels  [constructed  with  two  parallel  flat 
rings  between  which  fit  tread-blocks  of  wood  pressed  outwards 
by  a  pneumatic  or  other  resilient  cushion  restinj>;  on  a  free 
ring].     J.  N.  B.  Moore,  Bourneside,  Suffolk. 

11,947  (1905).  Stoppers  [for  bottles  containing  alkalies,  acids  anil 
other  chemicals,  and  for  laljoratory  apparatus].  R.  R.  Mum- 
ford,  London. 

12,120(1905.  Elastic  tire  [the  base  of  which  is  formed  with  a 
circumferential  groove  in  which  fits  an  inextensible  core  con- 
sisting of  plies  of  wires  separated  by  layers  of  rubber].  J.  V. 
Worthington,  London. 

12,184  (1905).  Cover  for  elastic  tires  [formed  of  layers  of  leather]. 
C.  Rossel,  Sochau.\,  France. 

I2,203A  (1905).  Dental  plates  [of  two  superposed  layers  of  rubber 
only  one  of  which  is  colored].     L.  Eilertsen,  Paris,  France. 

12,243  ('905)-     Horseshoe.     R.    Pfeffel,   and   B. 

Prussia,   Germany. 
12,269(1905).     Shower   bath   apparatus.     C.   P. 

France. 
•12,272  (1905).     Eraser  [for  lead  pencils].     A.  F. 

Francisco,  California. 
12  358  (1905).     Bust  improver.  S.  A.  Bhisey,  Esse.\   road,  London. 
[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  Octobkr  10.  1906] 

12,380  (1905).  A  lever  for  removing  and  replacing  pneumatic 
tires.     A.  Deschamps,  Paris,  France. 

12,447  (i9o5)-  ."Vbdominal  belt  or  truss  for  prevention  of  seasick- 
ness. E.  A.  Davis,  Cookshire,  and  C.  C.  Knight,  Sherbrooke, 
Canada. 

12,470(1905).     Horseshoe.     H.  Hennen,  Diisseldorf,  Germany. 

12,500(1905).  Interchangeable  tips  for  boot  heels  and  shoes.  W. 
Barber,  London. 

13,622  (1905).  Filling  nozzle  for  hot  water  bags.  W.  Currie, 
Edinburgh. 

12,633  (■9"5)-  Tire  segments  fitted  in  holders,  elastic  cushions 
being  placed  between  holders  and  base  of  rim  pocket.  W.  B. 
Hartridge,  London. 

12,711  (1905).  Pneumatic  tire  with  special  tread.  W.  Baggule}', 
Lanarkshire. 

ii,7iiA  (igoj).  Tires  with  rubber  strips  in  air  chambers  toes- 
elude  dust.     Same. 

12,728  (1905).  Tread  protector  for  tires.  C.  B.  Burdon,  London. 
(Soci^t6  Anonynie  des  Pneumatiques  Cuir  "  Samson,"  Paris, 
France.) 

12,768  (  1905).  Method  of  repairing  pneumatic  tires  by  means  of 
leather  patches  and  rivets.  G.  Miiller  and  A.  Bewig,  Bruns- 
wick, Germany. 

12,832  (1905).  Disk  wheel  adapted  for  pneumatic  tires.  E.  Mar- 
tin, Loudon. 

12,859(1905).  Process  of  obtaining  raw  rubber  from  chopped 
rubber  plants  by  crushing  them  under  water  and  extracting 
raw  material.  [A  mixture  of  acetone  and  am3d.  methyl,  and 
ethyl  alcohol  is  used  to  separate  resin,  oil,  wax,  etc.  The  rub- 
ber is  then  washed  and  dried  and  the  solvent  separated  from 
the  resin  by  distillation.]  Baron  K.  von  Stechow,  Wiesbaden, 
Germany. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  October  17,  1906.] 
12,938  ( 1905).     Spring  wheel  around  the  ixle  of  which  is  placed  a 
perforated  rubber  pad  for  use  in  case  the  spring  should  break. 
J.  1!.  LeMaitre,  Birmingham. 
12,960  (1905).     Closet  seat  guard.  A.  Hebert,  Vevey,  Switzerland. 
12,985  (1905).     Vehicle  wheel  with  special  means  for  retaining  a 
pneumatic  tire.     R.  B.  Charlton,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

13,055  (1905).  In  fixing  rubber  to  an  iron  base,  for  making  rollers, 
the  intermediate  layer  of  rubber  is  used  made  of  hard  rubber 
The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  prevent  separation  of  the  two 
rubber  layers  by  the  foimation  of  undercut  projections,  ledges, 
etc.,  on  the  hard  ru'/oer.     W.  Struck,  Berlin,  Germany. 

13.056(1905).     Solid  rubber  tire.     Same. 

13,197(1905).     Method  of  attaching  rubber  tire.s.     Same- 

*I3,207  (1905).  Composition  consisting  chiefly  of  rubber  with  me- 
tallic wool  interspersed,  for  making  shoes,  soles,  heels,  tires, 
etc.     J.  P.  Crane,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

13,224(1905).  Solid  elastic  tire.  A.  T.  Collier,  St.  Alban's,  and 
Reilloc  Tyre  Co. 


'3.3'5  (1905).  Pneumatic  tire.  [Relates  to  anti  skidding  bands 
of  leather,  holding  metallic  rivets  or  studs].  J.  B.  Brooks  and 
J.  Holt,  Birniinghani. 

'3.339  (1905)-  Tire  made  of  a  series  of  resilient  blocks.  F.  Toni, 
London. 

'3.392  (1905).  Elastic  tire  [a  wheel  is  provided  with  a  rubber  tire 
molded  on  the  rim,  the  wheel  itself  being  used  as  the  inner 
jjart  of  the  mold  with  two  quarter  sections  for  the  top  and  bot- 
tom so  as  to  make  a  complete  mold,  which  is  closed  by  hy- 
draulic pressure].     W.  E.  Rowcliffee,  Manchester. 

13.443  (1905).  Vehicle  tire  [formed  of  blocks  of  wood  which  bear 
upon  rubber  cushions  or  metal  springs].  J.  B.  Le  Maitre, 
Sparkbrook,  near  Binningham. 

13.457(1905).     Stoppers.     C.  Bonafede,  Paris. 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

Patents  Issued  (With  Dates  op  Application.) 
363,646  (F'eb.  26,  1906).     F.  Loustaunau.     Removable  rim. 
363,700  (Feb   3).     J.  Ramb.     Inflatable  hamper. 
363,719  (Feb.  16).     C.  M.  Montezin.     Elastic  tire. 
363,726  (Feb.  26).     \-  von  Luede      Solid  tire  fastening. 
363,822  (Mar.  3).     H.  F.  Marie.     Elastic  tire. 
363,830  (Mar.  5).     V.  Scholz.     Extracting  rubber  from  plants. 
363,828  (Mar.  5).     O.  Patin.     Elastic  tire. 
363,930  (Feb.  26).     A.  A.  C.  Desletre.     Spring  wheel. 
363,961  (Mar.  8).     J.  M.  Shepard.     Pneumatic  tire. 
364  027  (Mar.  10).     J.  Be.ssoneau.     Pneumatic  tire. 
364,67s  (Mar.  13).     L.Roland.     Rubber  substitute. 
364,076  (Mar.  13)      L.Roland.     Elastic  tire. 
363,989  (Mar.  9).     P.  Pechaubes.     Pneumatic  valve. 
364,193  (Feb.  8).     G.  O.  Heine.     Antiskid  tire. 
364,273  (Mar.  15).     G.  Sinnott.     Spring  wheel. 
364,170  (Mar.  14).     J.  Jacobson.     Artificial  flowers. 
364,271  (Mar.  15).     D.  Benko.     Suspenders. 
364,323  (Mar.  17).     L.  Pilla.     Spring  wheel. 
364,142  (Mar.  6).     H.  E.  Bragg.     Tire  improvements. 
364,289  (Mar.  15).     Societe  Decultil  &  Cie.     Elastic  tire. 

[Noth. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  French  patents  may  be  obtained 
from  R.  Bobet,  tngenieur-Counseil,  16  avenue  de  Villiers,  Paris,  at  50  cents  each, 
postpaid.] 


MERIT  OF  THE  HOT  WATER  BAG. 


'nr^HE  hot  water  bag  has  helped  to  dissipate  at  least  one 
-^  popular  medical  fallacy,  according  to  Dr.  Leonard 
Keene  Hirshberg,  in  an  article  in  the  American  Magazine. 
It  has  driven  out  what  he  calls  "  our  old  soggy  friend,  the 
flaxseed  poultice. "  The  point  is  that  water  is  really  the  ac- 
tive agent  in  thousands  of  cures  credited  to  other  things. 
The  flaxseed  poultice  used  to  be  prescribed  "  for  a  hundred 
and  one  infantile  complaints — swollen  jaws,  bee  stings, 
bruises,  '  bumps  '  on  the  cranium,  boils,  sprains,  sore  mus- 
cles, and  so  on.  It  was  sloppy,  hot,  and  unpleasant,  but  we 
submitted  to  its  loathsome  embraces  because  we  knew  that 
it  oftentimes  cured.  And  yet  it  would  have  cured  just  as 
often  if  it  had  been  made  of  bran  or  sawdust. 

"  The  thing  of  chief  value  in  the  flaxseed  poultice — and  in 
nearly  every  other  sort  of  poultice  of  days  gone  by — was  the 
heat.  The  heat  in  the  water  alone,  without  the  flaxseed, 
would  have  cured  just  as  quickly.  The  sole  virtue  of  the 
meal  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  enabled  the  water  to  retain  a 
comparatively  high  temperature  a  bit  longer  than  plain  wa- 
ter might  have  done.  To-day  we  enclose  the  water  in  a  rub- 
ber bag  and  do  without  the  flaxseed.  The  rubber  bag  is  dry, 
handy,  and  clean.  The  flaxseed  poultice  was  wet,  uncom- 
fortable, and  very  dirty." 


December  i,   1906.] 
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THE   RUBBER   INDUSTRY   IN   THE  CENSUS. 


THE  results  of  the  1905  census  of  manufac- 
tures in  the  United  States  have  been 
published,  in  the  shape  of  a  series  of 
bulletins,  with  the  effect  of  showing  a 
marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  capital  and 
number  of  wage  earners  employed,  and  in  the 
value  of  products,  as  compared  with  the  last 
regular  decennial  census  (1900).  The  increase 
shown  under  these  heads  in  the  India-rubber 
industrj'  is  particxilarlj*  marked,  few  other  indus- 
tries having  shown  an  equal  rate  of  growth.  The 
figures  given  in  the  1905  census  relate  to  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1904,  and  the  enumeration 
doubtless  has  been  the  most  thorough  piece  of 
work  of  the  kind  yet  accomplished,  though  of 
course  no  census  can  be  absolutelj-  accurate. 
Thus  in  connection  with  rubber  footwear,  the 
statement  of  value  of  products  in  the  new  census 
is  unsatisfactory,  but  from  the  other  details  re- 
lating to  this  industry,  which  are  not  questioned, 
it  is  certain  that  the  shoe  interest  has  grown  very 
largelj'. 

The  figures  in  the  accompanying  tables  have 
been  compiled  from  Bulletin  57  of  the  1905  cen- 
sus, which  embraces,  for  the  purpose  of  compari- 
son, figures  from  the  last  three  decennial  censuses.  The 
rubber  industry  is  classified  under  three  heads  :  Belting  and 
hose — rubber  ;  Boots  and  shoes — rubber  ;  and  Rubber  and 
elastic  goods.  No  indication  is  given  of  what  may  be  em- 
braced under  the  latter  head,  but  presumablj'  the  whole  field 
of  rubber  goods  production  not  included  in  the  first  two 
classes — except  insulated  wire.  So  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  these  bulletins,  reclaimed  rubber  is  included. 

According  to  the  tables  herewith  the  total  value  of  prod- 
ucts as  shown  by  the  four  censuses  has  been  as  follows  : 

18S0 $25,310,648 

1890 42,853,817 

1900 99,880,693 

1905 148,015,391 

There  appears  in  Bulletin  53,  devoted  to  manufactures  in 
Massachusetts,  a  note  which  should  be  considered  here. 
The  value  of  rubber  footwear  produced  in  that  state  in  the 
last  census  year  is  reported  at  $39,034,549,  against  $16,490,- 
015  in  1900 — a  gain  of  about  137  per  cent.,  whereas  the 
number  of  wage  earners  in  this  branch  increased  only  46  per 
cent,  and  the  amount  of  wages  onlj-  53  per  cent,  during  the 
five  years.    The  Bulletin  says  in  regard  to  value  of  products  : 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  so  great  an  increase  was  actually 
made  in  the  iiuUistry.  It  is  probable  that,  instead  of  reporting 
the  value  of  the  products  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  used  in  1900, 
some  of  the  reports  were  prepared  on  the  basis  of  a  list  price,  sub- 
ject* to  the  large  discounts  peculiar  to  the  industry,  the  result  of 
which  would  be  an  excessive  value  of  products  for  1905. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  census  ofiSce  recognizes  that  the  fig- 
ures on  the  rubber  shoe  production  are  unsatisfactory.  In 
discussing  the  matter  with  Thic  India  Ribber  World  the 
director  of  the  census  wrote  : 

The  census  office  experienced  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  satis- 
factory information  concerning  the  value  of  products  in  this  indus- 


BELTING   AND   HOSK— RUBBER. 


Number  of  factories 2 

Capital S285,o<x) 

Salaries  paid .... 

Average  No.  wage  earners.  364 

Total  wages $     I3t,72i 

Miscellaneous  expenses. ...  .... 

Cost  of  materials 863  000 

Value  of  products 1,085,000 


'7 
15,270,068 

160,748 

1.835 
$    883,020 

282,543 

3.479.538 
5.512,840 


1900. 

18 

15.493-885 

336,319 

1,721 

$    918,191 

234.730 

4,075.702 

6,169,044 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES— RUBBER. 


Number  of  factories g 

Capital $2  425.000 

Salaries  paid .... 

Average  No.  wage  earners.  4.662 

Total  wages $1,469,038 

Miscellaneous  expenses  ...  .... 

Cost  of  materials 6.023  053 

Value  of  products 9,706,724 


1890.  1900. 

II  22 

I17.790.970    I33.667.533 


153,802 

9. '34 

$  3.813,073 

943.9 '8 

11.650,787 

18,632,060 


597.239 

14.391 

S  6,426  579 

2,089  '54 

22,682,543 

41,089,819 


1905. 

19 

$13,240,273 

807,648 

3.698 

$   1,804,902 

'.571. (.91 

9,089.786 

■4>954.>86 


1E05. 

r2 

f3?.44>.^=6 

874.01/1 

)S.99I 

$  8,S(.6,8c6 

".2'5-3T3 
32  000,464 
70,065,196 


RUBBER   AND   ELA.STIC   GOODS. 


1880. 

Number  of  factories 93 

Capital $  6,284,187 

Salaries  paid  .... 

Average  No.  wage  earners.  6,763 

Total  wages $  2,450,672 

Miscellaneous  expenses. ...  .... 

Cost  of  materials 9.641. 167 

Value  of  products 14,518,924 


1890.  1S0O.  190E. 

139  2<>I  ^94 

$13,703,787  $3^,-02  3:3  546.297  f37 

852,290  2.21?, 597  2,857.5^7 

9,183  20,401  21,184 

§3,663,076  $8. ,81,803  $  9  il2,:-68 

1.133,182  2,8115.201)  (,.511. 2*2 

11,113,528  3s. 482,314  38912,226 

18,708,917  52,6.1,830  62,995,-^09 

try.  A  continuous  effort  was  made  throughout  the  year  19^5  and 
even  into  19^0,  to  secure  reports  from  manufacturers  that  conM  1  e 
accepted  as  entiiely  satisfactory.  A  few  manufacturers  iliclaicd 
that  it  wa-;  iuiT-o'isible  to  make  an  acctir.tle  r<  purt  of  ilie  ac  tual 
amounts  received  tor  products  dining  the  >enr.  and  llial  the  vaUiis 
returned  upon  the  census  schcdiili-s  were  llie  oiilv  au:oiinls  lliat 
could  be  supplied  from  their  leconls  Thus  what  v\e  evt  iiliiallv 
secured  appeared  to  be  the  In  si  tlial  could  be  i.blained.  Il  is  our 
purjiose  to  explain  this  condilion  cU-aily  in  llie  census  rtporls.  and 
perhaps  in  commenting  ii|ion  the  fignn-s  lo  refer  lo  the  f.icl  that 
some  trade  discounts  ought  to  be  iiuide  loarii\e  at  Uie  acliuil  value. 
M.\SSACI1USETTS. 

The  figures  which  follow  are  compiled  Irom  the  I9r5  cen- 
sus bulletin  devoted  to  Massachusetts: 

Hon'*,  nn.l  Rut  Ii-r  ni  i\ 

Shoi;^ — Riibhir.  Eiii.-.  i,-  mod  , 

Number  of  factories 7  47 

Capital $14  .S44  5,SS  $io.94.S,2r6 

Salaries  p;dd    2.S7.ro2  6(xi,f.46 

.•\verage  ininiber  wage  earners 7.'  74  .S  C03 

Wages  paid $  3.754.c<"  $2,28.141 

Miscell.ineous  expenses '.3''^7  049  1,158,158 

Cost  of  mat'  rials 13, 178,270  8,828.556 

Value  of  products 39.034.549  I4,o^S.47I 

[In  Itie  cen';us  office  ctassificat ion  o-te  Mas-Hct)urells  factory  is  in  the  list 
"  lielting  aiiit  l)o^e — lubber,"  and  no  deiaits  in  rei;ard  to  it  are  included  in  the 
above  tabte  ] 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  figures   herewith,   from  the  New  Jersey  bulletin,  do 

not  include  details  relating  to  the  two  rubber  boot  and  shoe 

factories  in  the  state  : 

Bclttneand  Rubber  and 

Hose- Rubber.  Elastic  goods. 

Number  of  factories 12  24 

Capital $8,481,247  53,788,359 

Salaries  paid 461,382  221,216 

Average  number  wage  earners 2,192  1.728 

Wages  paid $1,112,049  $845,653 

Miscellaneous  expenses 949,326  398,502 

Cost  of  materials     6,141,465  2,959,229 

Value  of  products 9,915,742  4,836,358 
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MECHANICAL  TIME  RECORDER. 


SOME  WANTS  OF  THE  TRADE. 


AN  iiistruiiicnt  to  make  a  graphic  and  accurate  record  of 
mechanical  movements  in  mill  and  factory  has  been 
something  tliat  has  long  been  a  need  of  more  or  less  import. 
This  requirement  has  been  met  by  the  Bristol  Co.,  of  Water- 
bury,  Connecticut,  in  their  Mechanical  Time  Recorder, 
which  they  have  been  marketing  recenth-.  In  construction 
it  is  a  circular  chart,  8  inches   in   diameter,    revolving  by 

^ .,  clock  work  at    uni- 

form  speed,  move- 
ments being  s  u  p  - 
plied  for  complete 
revolution  once  in  15 
minutes ;  1,2,  3.  4, 
6,  8,  10,  12,  and  24 
hours,  and  7  days. 
In  this  w  ay  t  h  e 
si^eed  may  be  se- 
lected to  give  best 
results  under  all 
commercial  require- 
ments. A  pen  arm 
is  rigidly  attached 
at  its  lower  end  to  a 
shaltvvhich  is  turned 
by  a  short  arm  pro- 
jecting througli  a 
slot  in  the  bottom  of 
the  case.  The  lever 
which  is  shown  in 
the  illustration  is 
clamped  to  the  short 
"^  '^  arm  by  a  thumb  nut, 

is  adjustable,  and  can  be  clamped  to  the  arm  at  any  conven- 
ient angle.  The  parts  are  so  regulated  that  the  instrument 
is  conveniently  adapted  to  record  motions  of  all  amounts 
and  directions.  It  can  be  used  to  record  the  rate  of  motion 
and  position  of  sluice  gates,  turbine  or  engine  governors, 
gate  valves,  etc.  It  is  also  adapted  for  recordingthe  rise  and 
fall  of  liquids  in  tanks,  rivers,  reservoirs,  and  fore  baj-.  The 
distinct  advantages  in  its  use  are  at  once  recognized  as  varied 
and  desirable.  A  use  in  rubber  factories,  very  few  of  whicli 
are  operated  by  water  power,  is  in  making  a  continuous 
record  of  the  time  when  the  rolls  of  mixing  mills,  for  e.\- 
ample,  are  in  operation  and  a  positive  record  of  the  time 
they  maj'  run  empty. 


METHOD  OF  MAKING  FIRE  HOSE. 


A  NEW  invention  of  a  method  of  making  tire  hose  consists 
■^-^  in  partially  curing  a  rubber  tube,  inserting  this  within 
a  tube  of  cotton  or  other  fabric,  further  curing  the  rubber 
tube  and  distending  the  same  to  adhere  to  the  tube  of  fabric. 
A  cooling  medium  is  now  passed  through  the  rubber  tube, 
after  whicli  a  cold  hollow  mandrel  is  inserted.  An  outer 
coating  of  rubber  is  ajiplied  to  the  tube  of  fabric,  said  rubber 
being  protected  by  a  temporary  covering  of  fabric  to  prevent 
overcuring,  after  which  the  inner  and  outer  rubber  surfaces 
are  fully  cured.  The  patentee  is  William  H.  Adams,  for- 
merly connected  with  the  fire  hose  trade  in  the  I'uited  States 
and  now  of  Montreal,  Canada. 


[3oo]  \  READER  wishes  to  communicate  with  "some 
^-^  individuals  who  make  a  specialty  of  making 
brass  moulds  for  rubber  horse  shoe  pads."  [Nobody  makes 
brass  molds  for  rubber  horse  shoe  pads.  Brass  cannot  be 
used  for  molding  rubber  for  the  reason  that  the  sulphur  in 
the  rubber  would  unite  with  the  copper  during  vulcanization, 
and  the  molded  article  would  stay  in  the  mold  unless  cut 
out  with  a  chisel.     The  Editou.  | 

[3.>(>J  A  prominent  rubber  gatherer  desires  to  gain  infor- 
mation respecting  the  cure  of  rubber  in  Ceylon.  [Clippings 
were  sent  from  The  India  Ruhher  WoRi.n,  showing  a  cen- 
trifugal machine  made  in  London  and  also  a  coagulating 
machine  made  in  the  Federated  Malay  States.  For  your  pur- 
pose it  looks  as  if  the  London  machine  would  be  the  better. 
I  don't  know  whether  you  have  a  prejudice  against  adding 
water  to  the  rubber  milk,  but  my  own  experience  leads  me 
to  believe  that  it  does  no  harm  at  all.  This  Christy  machine 
is  now  in  use  in  Mexico,  and  is  coagulating  the  milk  of  the 
Caslillna  tree  very  nicelj-.  The  machine  can  be  worked  by 
hand,  but  the  better  way,  of  course,  is  to  have  a  small  gaso- 
line engine  to  work  it.  I  would  suggest  that  you  get  one  of 
these  machines  and  put  up  a  dry  house  and  do  the  whole 
thing  on  a  small  scale  until  you  discover  exactly  what  the 
commercial  scale  should  be.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  acetic 
acid  coagulation,  that  is  done  by  adding  a  few  drops  to  a 
pint  of  milk  and  letting  it  set  in  a  shallow  vessel  over  night. 
I  don't  advise  that,  if  you  can  make  the  mechanical  coagu- 
lation by  the  centrifugal  machine  do  the  work  it  appears  to 
me  much  better. — The  Editor.] 

[:i57]  A  reader  of  The  Ixdi.'^  Rubber  World  would  like 
to  communicate  with  makers  of  Nigum. 

[35S]  .-V  large  Southern  mechanical  rubber  goods  concern 
asks  for  addresses  of  the  manufacturers  of  canvas  belting. 

[359]  An  Arkansas  tent  and  awning  companj-  wish  a  list 
of  makers  of  rubber  toys,  dolls,  and  balls. 

[.■{GO]  The  following  communication  has  been  received 
from  a  foreign  correspondent :  "  Permit  us  to  inquire  whether 
3'ou  are  in  a  position  to  put  us  next  to  a  machine  factory 
which  could  make  us  machines  for  the  manufacture  of  round 
woven  cotton  tubing  (hose)." 

[3(>l]  A  German  reader  has  heard  of  a  vertical  spreading 
machine  bought  in  America  and  wishes  information  concern- 
ing it,  also  the  name  of  any  company  that  may  manufacture 
such  machines  in  this  country. 

[3tt"i]  One  or  two  of  the  ordinary  processes  for  dissolving 
asbestos  to  a  liquid  or  plastic  state  are  asked  for  through 
the  columns  of  The  India  Rubber  World.  The  inquirer 
for  these  processes  says  :  "  I  have  a  process  for  dissolving  it 
to  a  plastic  state  but  it  does  not  leave  it  pure.  It  contains 
some  of  its  group  or  famil\  .  What  use  might  be  made  of 
the  product  ?  " 

|3C;J]  Small  rubber  tubing  in  large  quantities  is  desired 
by  a  correspondent.  The  size  required  would  be  about  % 
inch  in  diameter  and  would  not  have  to  be  of  the  best.  It 
would  be  preferable  that  some  of  this  tubing  be  made  in 
colors,  perhaps  in  red  and  green. 

[3()4]  Apropos  of  an  article  in  The  India  Rubber 
World  for  November,  we  are  requested  to  furnish  names 
and  addresses  of  those  interested  in  the  erection  of  factories 
for  the  production  of  Guayule  rubber  in  Torreon,  Mexico. 
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THE  "V.  D.  K'  RUBBER  TAPPING  KNIFE. 


GRADES  OF  WASTE  RUBBER. 


NO  detail  connected  with  the  crude  tnibber  interest, 
wlictlier  based  upon  forest  resources  or  planted  trees, 
is  of  more  importance  than  the  method  of  extracting  the 
latex,  since  without  good  practice  in  this  regard  not  only  is 
the  yield  limited,  but  the  life  of  the  trees  shortened  unnec- 
essarily. Two  illustrations  on  tliis  page  relate  to  a  new 
rubber  tapping  knife — The  "  V.  D.  K." — patented  by  Mon- 
sieur Gustav  Van  den  Kerchhove,  a  Belgian  rubber  expert, 
who  has  given  much  study  to  this  subject.  The  knife  con- 
sists of  a  steel  spike,  with  handle.  At  the  end  of  the  spike, 
which  is  slightly  curved,  is  a 
plate  with  .screw,  and  three  mov- 
able blades  with  oblique  edges. 
These  blades  can  be  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  thickness  of  the 
bark,  and  they  can  be  used  com- 
bined or  singly,  according  to  re- 
quirement. In  fact,  this  knife, 
lieing  a  combination,  does  away 
with  the  accessory  instruments 
needed  in  some  other  systems, 
since  the  blades  may  be  used  in 
six  diflerent  ways,  to  suit  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  work  to  be  done. 
The  knife  can  be  regulated  so  as 
to  make  an  incision  in  the  bark 
only ;  it  permits  the  making  of 
the  incision  from  bottom  to  top  or 
vice  versa  ;  the  use  of  the  two 
small  blades  together,  on  small 
plants,  allows  the  bark  to  be 
cleanly  stripped  in  one  cut,  which 

THE      V.  D.  K."  TAPPING   KNIFE.  •'  ,  ,  r      ,         i 

(Combinaiioii  of  Uie  t«o  small  bark,  after  the  How  of  the  latex, 
cl:a">  ''suip^efl  i'o,'::^cm'.]  "■  can  be  replaced.  The  large  blade, 
of  special  shape,  enables  incisions 
to  be  made  with  ease  in  the  thick- 
est barks.  Simple  cuts  may  be 
made,  or  the  V  shape,  herring 
bone,  or  double  herring  bone,  as 
desired.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
all  the  blades,  according  to  the 
work  to  be  done,  can  be  fixed 
in     the    handle    in     the    opposite 

[The  single   small    blade   Tor  Ihe 
^*^3  '  dressing  of  Ihe  incision. 


INDIA-RUBBhR  GOODS  IN  COMMERCE. 


EXPORTS    FROM    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

OFFICIAL  statement  of  values  of  exports  of  manufac- 
tures of  India-rubber  and  Gutta-percha,  for  the  month 
of  September,  1906,  and  for  the  first  nine  months  of  five  cal- 
endar years : 


Months. 

Belting. 
Packing, 
and  Hose. 

Boots 

and 

Shoes. 

All 

other               Total. 
Rubber. 

September,  1906. . . 

Jaiiuary-.-\uu;ust  .  . 

S  95.05" 

800, 245 

S147.384 
788  966 

%   267,819    S   510,254 

2,094,098     3.683,309 

Total     

1895  296 
856.493 
647.245 

633.744 

5 '3.636 

5936,350 
944.494 
844,802 
62h,592 
718.759 

12,361,917     f4. 193-563 
2,127,300  1     3.928,287 

'.779.256 :  3.271.303 
1.855,756    3,118,092 
1,467,000 1  2,699,395 

Total,  1905 

Tolal.  1904 

Total,  1903 

Total,  1902 

'nr^HE  time  has  long  since  passed  when  worn  out  rubber 
-^      shoes  formed  practically  the  whole  of  the   material 

used  for  rubber  reclaiming.  To-day  the  rule  is  not  to  dis- 
card, when  worn  out,  any  kind  of  goods  containing  rubber. 
.Vt  the  same  time,  it  may  be  that  the  following  list  of  grades 
of  waste  rubber  handled  by  Mr.  J.  Schnurmann,  an  extensive 
London  merchant  in  this  branch,  lately  supplied  by  him  to 
Thk  Indi.a.  RlHHER  World,  is  much  larger  and  more 
varied  than  many  persons  in  the  trade  have  seen.  Mr. 
Schnurmaun's  location  isDownham  Mills,  Tottenham,  where 
his  business  gives  employment  to  150  workers.  The  list 
follows  : 

B    B.  carriage  tire  .stock.  Drab  buffer  stock. 

Fine  red  stock.  Drab  valves  slock. 

Crusty  stock  No.  i.  New  black  valve  .slock. 

.Automobile  tires — with  and  without  beads. 
Cable  stock -prime  and  second.  Toys  and  balls. 
Drab  and  while  liose  sUippiiigs.   Red  Codd's  rings. 
Hand  stripped  vacuums  and  air  brake. 

Hand  stripped  auloniol)ile  tires.     Hand  stripped  water  bottles. 
New  mackintosh  cuttings — Ivnglisli  manufacture. 
Hand  stripped  pneumatic  cycle  covers. 
Drab  hose.  Old  mackintoshes 

Drab  and  white  stock  Prime  floating  inner  tubes. 

Semi  floating  inner  lubes.  Knglisli  cycle  covers  with  beads. 

Vacuum  and  air  l)rake  hose.  I-Toating  slock. 

Floating  surgical  stock.  Dress  shields. 

Floating  cycle  stripping — hand  stripped. 
Semi  floating  cycle  stripping — hand  or  acid  stripped. 
.\utomobile  tires.  Black  hose. 

Galoshes.  Cu.sliion  tires. 

Red  insertion.  Red  automobile  tubes. 

Black  buffers.  Drab  in.sertion. 

Red  valves.  Crusty  stock  No.  2. 

Solid  cab  tires.  Wireless  Dunlop  system  covers. 

Black  valves  Black  insertion. 

Black  matting.  Black  waste.  [beads. 

Pneumatic  stock.  North   British    cycle   covers— no 

Ordinary  red  stock.  Water  bottles  with  insertion. 

Vulcanized  cement  waste.  Unvulcanizeil  cement. 

Reclaimed  mackintosh  coat  cuttings 
P    O.  (poor  old)  Gutta-percha  strippings. 

Gutta-percha  buckets.  Ordinary  Gutta-percha  stock. 

White  waste.  .-\niirally  fire  hose  strippings. 

Uncured  friction  waste.  Vulcanite  shavings. 

X'ulcanite  dust. 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  latest  catalogue  of  The  Mechanical  Ri-bber  Co. 
(Chicago  Rubber  Works)  is  written  in  readable  style 
and  well  got  up  mechanically,  besides  which  it  is  of  interest 
throughout  on  account  of  the  variet}-  of  goods  so  wCTl  de- 
scribed. Not  only  rubber  belting,  hose,  and  packings  re- 
ceive attention,  but  a  great  number  of  articles  in  molded 
goods  and  other  specialties.      [6"X9-"  I4S  pages.] 

The  Harteord  Rubber  Works  Co.,  in  a  booklet  entitled 
"The  Supreme  Problem  in  Tires,"  describe  the  detachable 
rim  which  they  have  developed  so  successfully  during  the 
past  year  or  two.     [3  J^"  X  6X".     24  pages.] 

The  Wire  and  Cable  Co.  (Montreal,  Quebec)  are  sending 
out  a  little  book,  entitled  "Electrical  Conipounos,"  which  is 
a  handy  reference  book  of  dimensions  and  other  details  in 
regard  to  such  goods  as  they  manufacture,  including  rubber 
covered  wires  and  cables.      [3!-+"  X  6".     68  pages.] 

New  York-Broadw.vy  Rubber  Tire  Co.  (Brooklyn,  New 
York),  of  which  D.  D.  Martin  is  general  manager,  issue  a 
catalogue  of  solid  (internal  wire  and  side  wire)  and  Cushion 
Rubber  Vehicle  Tires.      [5J4"X8^".      16  pages.] 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  TKLNTuN. 


BV    A    RKSIDENT   CORRESPONDENT. 

^  I  *IIF,  Woven  Stcil  I  lose  :ind  Rubber  Co.  :ire  enjoying;  the 
-^  Ijusiest  lime  in  their  llislory.  J.  Riisscll  Kelso,  llie 
j;o;icr.lI  niiii.ij;er.  sUites  Hint  they  Iwixu  ni.iny  order.s  ahead 
an  1  tliat  tlic  Ir.ide  prospect  for  next  Mascii  is  (.Ncetdiiij;ly 
l)n;4ht.  'I'hey  liave  lecenlly  pnt  on  llie  niaiket  a  r.ew  \\\)^ 
of  armored  hose  whicli  his  already  become  a  great  seller. 
T.ie  armor  is  constrncted  of  heavy  eonve.x  wire  made  of 
so;..'ial  steel  by  the  John  .\.  Uoeljliii.tj;'s  S^nis'  Co..  <jf  Tren- 
t  in.  The  wile  is  temp.'ied  for  this  work.  The  convex 
s'l  ip,"  of  llie  arm  ir  is  one  of  its  chief  eh.ir.icteristics,  causing 
it  to  grip  tlij  h  ><e  in  such  a  w.iy  that  it  e.mnot  be  moved 
fr.)  n  its  pl.ic.-.  The  arm  )r  is  applied  to  llie  hose  by  a  spe- 
ci.il  inichiiie. 

Tiie  s.ime  company  have  had  marked  success  in  the  manu- 
f  i:tu.-.-  of  hy  h  i  ilie  ho-ie  r)r  a  large  electric  company.  The 
li  )se  stojd  a  lest  pres>nie  of  j,)00  ]<ounds  to  the  square  inch. 
T.ij  li  >sj  w.u  de.-.igned  to  be  used  in  forcing  together  certain 
])  ir'.s  of  heavy  elecliic  machintry.  To  stand  the  unnsnally 
liigli  piisiure  special  couplings  had  to  be  designed,  as  the 
o'.d  forai  u'o  ilil  no:  pass  llie  test.  The  company  met  the 
situalioa  by  contriving  a  heavy  coupling  in  which  tapering 
wed,^es  were  used  and  the  hose  was  held  on  these  by  heavy 
rings  dr.iwii  u])  with  large  bolts.  This  invention  has  proved 
e  itir^-ly  eflf.-jti  ve.  M  uiigir  Kelso  sa3'S  his  company  have  re- 
ceived inquiries  from  Japan  which  it  is  expected  will  lead  to 
a  large  trade  opening  in  that  country. 

The  I'.aipire  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  also  report  a  very 
b  isy  trade.  Mr.  .-V.  Boyd  Cornell,  secretar}-,  sajs  business 
looks  unusually  good.  Every  wheel  in  this  big  plant  is 
turning.  •' You  may  say,"  said  Mr.  Cornell,  "  that  we  are 
looking  for  still  better  business  next  season." 

The  Empire  Auto  Tire  Co.  have  placed  on  the  market  a 
r2  I  ra')').-r  inn  jr  tube  for  automobile  tires  called  the  Peer- 
less. The  inner  tube  is  of  high  grade,  strictly,  and  the 
company  are  having  splendid  success  with  it. 

Mr.  Wilson  H.  Harding,  general  manager  of  the  Union  Rub- 
ber Co.,  is  another  local  rubber  man  who  reports  trade  as 
unusually  prosperous.  "Booming"  was  his  description. 
Ez-Tylhing  indicates  a  heavy  selling  next  season,  bethinks. 

The  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.  are  having  a  big  rush  of 
orders  on  their  two  lip  fruit  jar  rubbers.  This  was  got  out 
by  this  company  and  is  a  great  help  to  the  housewife.  A 
lip  projects  on  each  side  of  the  rubber.  When  it  is  desired 
to  open  a  can  of  fruit  the  rubber  is  grasped  by  the  lips  and 
pulled  from  under  the  jar  cap. 

Mr.  John  S.  Broughton,  secretary  and  general  manager  of 
the  United  and  Globe  Rubber  Manufacturing  Cos.,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Mercer  Hospital, 
the  leading  institution  of  its  kind  in  Trenton.  When  seen 
this  month  Mr.  Broughton  said  he  was  too  busy  looking  after 
contracts  and  attending  to  the  crude  rubber  market  to  talk 
about  the  details.  That  was  taken  to  mean  that  the  Globe 
companies  were  as  busy  as  usual,  if  not  a  little  busier.  They 
are  handling  several  large  contracts  for  railroad  companies. 

The  Ajax-Grieb  Rubber  Co.  are  erecting  a  new  building  in 
connection  with  the  plant  on  North  Olden  avenue.  It  will 
be  a  one  story  structure,  35  X  90  feet,  and  will  cost  $1700. 
The  new  structure  was  made  necessary  by  the  consolidation 
of  the  Ajax  and  Grieb  companies. 


The  Trenton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  long  noted  for  a 
fine  grade  of  mechanical  rubber  goods,  have  taken  up  the 
manufacture  of  automobile  tire  tube.  They  are  turning  out 
two  brands,  "Triumph  "  and  "Derby."  They  are  made  in 
gray  or  red  rubber,  respectively,  and  in  all  sizes.  All  are 
triple  calendered,  have  absolutely  no  seams  and  are  spiral 
wrapped.  It  is  stated  that  a  set  of  these  tubes  put  on  an 
automobile  last  sprin.u;,  ran  all  summer  without  a  single  re- 
inflation,  making  a  record  of  5000  miles.  The  makers  have 
received  a  letter  telling  of  another  set  that  also  ran  through 
the  season  without  a  re-inflation. 

The  New  Jersey  court  of  errors  and  appeals,  at  Trenton, 
on  November  19,  lianded  down  a  decision  in  tlie  suit  of  the 
Eureka  Fire  Hose  Co.  v.  The  Eureka  Rubber  Manufacturing 
Co.  of  Trenton.  The  decision  allirmed  that  of  the  chancery 
court,  under  date  of  June  6,  1905.  awarding  to  the  plaintiff 
company  a  limited  injunction  restricting  the  use  of  the  word 
"  Eureka  "  by  the  defendant  company. 

Three  actions  at  law  involving  rubber  comjpanies  are  on 
the  calendar  of  the  term  of  the  New  Jersey  court  of  errors 
and  appeals,  which  opened  at  Trenton  on  November  20.  The 
first  is  the  appeal  in  the  case  of  Quartermaster  General  C. 
Edward  Murray  and  others  against  William  H.  Skirm,  Jr. 
It  was  alleged  in  the  suit  that  in  September,  1903,  the  com- 
plainants got  a  judgment  against  Skirm  for  $3341.74,  under 
which  the}-  levied  on  239  shares  in  the  Empire  Rubber  jNIanu- 
facturing  Co.  owned  by  Skirm.  The  shares  were  sold  at  public 
sale  and  it  was  claimed  did  not  bring  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
judgment.  Later  Skirm  got  a  judgment  against  these  com- 
plainants for  about  $4000,  and  he  claimed  this  should  offset 
the  judgment  against  him.  In  the  court  of  chancer}'  the  de- 
cision was  against  Skirm  and  from  this  he  has  appealed.  =  = 
Another  case  is  the  damage  suit  of  Colon  Fulton  against  the 
Grieb  Rubber  Co.  This  suit  has  been  before  the  New  Jersey 
courts  about  four  years,  and  has  become  noted  for  the  stub- 
bornness of  the  contest  over  technicalities.  Through  an  ac- 
cident in  the  Grieb  factory,  Fulton,  an  emploj-e,  lost  both 
hands  in  the  machinery.  He  brought  suit  for  heavy  dam- 
ages and  was  awarded  a  big  verdict.  The  verdict  was  set 
aside  as  excessive.  Then  another  verdict  was  obtained,  but 
was  overruled.  This  case  is  the  appeal  of  Fulton  from  a  de- 
cision against  him  on  another  phase  of  the  case.  =  =The 
third  case  is  that  of  Cyril  Johnson  against  the  Hardman 
Rubber  Co.,  of  Belleville,  N.  J.  The  rubber  company  ap- 
peals from  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  against  it. 

The  court  of  errors  and  appeals  has  announced  an  opinion 
reversing  the  judgment  of  the  Mercer  count}-  court  in  the 
suit  of  the  Empire  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  against  Morris 
&  Co.,  manufacturers  of  duck  at  Yardville,  N.  J.,  and  order- 
ing a  new  trial.  The  case  was  one  of  damages  claimed  b}- 
reason  of  alleged  breach  of  contract.  The  Empire  company 
sued  Morris  &  Co.,  alleging  that  a  verbal  contract  existed 
for  the  supplying  of  cotton  duck  by  the  latter  to  the  former  ; 
that  deliveries  were  not  made  as  agreed  ;  and  that  the  Em- 
pire company  had  gone  into  the  open  market  and  bought 
duck,  which  had  greatly  advanced  in  price.  The  amount 
sued  for  was  the  difiference  between  the  market  price  and  that 
under  the  contract.  A  verdict  was  awarded  to  the  Empire 
company  for  $227,  a  much  smaller  sum  than  was  sued  for, 
and  an  appeal  was  taken  on  the  ground  that  a  ruling  of  the 
trial  justice  had  limited  improperly  the  damages  allowable 
to  the  plaintiff. 
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RUBBER  NOTES  FROM  EUROPE. 


THE  EDITOR'S  BOOK  TABLE. 


A  RECENT  patent  relating  to  a  waterproofing  material, 
granted  to  Edward  Frankenberg,  of  Hanover,  Ger- 
many, mentions  numerous  advantages  claimed  from  the 
combination  in  it  of  India-rubber  and  Gutta-percha — resis- 
tance to  changes  of  temperature,  capacity  of  being  sterili/cd, 
durability,  odorlessness,  and  so  on.  The  surfaces  of  fabrics 
prepared  by  this  process  can  be  washed  and  ironed  and  re- 
gain their  fresh  appearance  ;  the  tissue,  on  the  application 
of  the  iron,  closing  up  any  scratches  or  tears.  This  fabric  is 
stated  to  have  been  used  with  success  for  undersheeting  in  a 
German  government  hospital. 

=Vacuuiu  (hying  stoves  for  many  purposes  have  been 
made  for  some  years  by  George  Scott  &  Son  (London),  IJm- 
ited,  and  they  are  now  turning  their  attention  to  suppljing 
a  vacuum  drying  device  suitable  for  drying  new  rubber  on 
plantations.  These  stoves  are  made  in  different  sizes,  from 
54  X  54  X  45  inches  up.  They  are  made  of  cast  iron,  heavily 
ribbed,  and  are  ver}'  strong. 

=  At  the  ."Vntwerp  auction  of  October  23  the  offerings 
included  4860  kilograms  of  Guayule,  with  a  brokers'  esti- 
mation of  5  francs,  equal  to  4334  cents  per  pound.  One  ton 
realized  4.S5  francs  [=42;^  cents]  and  the  remainder  4.72  >. 
francs. 

=The  Berlin-Frankfort  Imlia-Kubber  Co.,  for  many  jears 
established  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Berlin,  are  building  a 
great  factory  some  five  miles  out  of  the  citj',  and  are  making 
it  up  to  date  in  every  respect. 

=  Messrs.  Typke  &  King,  the  India-rubber  chemists  and 
dealers  in  substitutes,  at  16,  Mincing  lane,  London,  have 
become  a  public  companj-,  under  the  style  Typke  &  King, 
Limited. 

=  .A.t  a  meeting  in  London  of  the  leading  makers  of  rub- 
ber balls  in  Europe  it  was  agreed  to  continue  existing  prices 
for  a  jear.  It  appears  that  the  German  makers  were  in  fa- 
vor of  an  advance,  but  this  was  opposed  by  the  British  firms 
on  the  ground  that  prices  are  alread3'  so  high  as  to  restrict 
trade.  They  felt  that  it  would  be  better  to  sustain  a  present 
loss  and  await  a  fall  in  the  cost  of  raw  material. 

=The  Franco-American  India-Rubber  Co.  ("  Prowodnik"), 
of  Riga,  Russia,  have  taken  on  the  manufacture  of  motor 
tires,  of  which  they  were  exhibitors  at  the  late  Olynipia 
show,  in  London. 

=J.  E.  Hopkinson  &  Co.,  Limited,  of  West  Drayton,  Mid- 
dlesex, England,  were  awarded  the  grand  prix  and  a  gold 
medal  at  the  Milan  exposition  for  their  solid  rubber  motor 
tires. 

=  Tlie  Kenipsliall  T^'re  Co.  of  Europe,  Limited,  has  been 
registered  in  London,  with  ^45,000  capital,  to  adopt  an 
agreement  with  Eleazar  Kempshall  (of  golf  ball  fame)  to  ac- 
quire certain  patent  rights  relating  to  automobile  tires  and 
to  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  tires.  Mr.  Kempshall  is  to 
be  a  director  so  long  as  he  holds  ^20,000  in  shares. 


r.\R.v  newspapers  now  contain  advertisements  regarding 
the  employment  of  Caucheiros — the  workers  in  gathering 
Caucho,  indicating  that  production  of  this  grade  of  rubber  is 
approaching  nearer  Para.  The  gatherers  of  the  regular  Para 
rubber  are  termed  Scringueiros,  from  a  native  name  of  the 
rubber  tree,  seringa.  Hence,  also,  the  term  seringal,  for  a 
rubber  camp. 


LE  CAOUTCHOUC  EN  INDO-CHINE  )£tUDE  BOTANIQUE,  INDUSTKI- 
ellc,  el  Commcrciale  Par  Caniille  Spire  [el]  Aiidrt^  Spire  Paris:  Augustiii 
Clialianicl.     1906.     [Larjie  8vo.     Pp.  \'I  I  +  262-f  35  plaies.] 

A  LTHOUGH  latest  on  the  list  of  rubber  producing  coun- 
■^-^  tries,  French  Indo- China  is  not  the  least  important. 
It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  first  rubtier  from  th:s  source 
reached  any  market,  but  exports  from  there  already  have 
reached  400  tons  in  a  single  year,  and  this  without  thorough 
exploitation  of  native  resources  or  the  development  of  plan- 
tations. It  appears  that  a  number  of  rubber  species  of  value 
occur  in  the  forests  of  the  colony — liancs,  or  creepers,  which 
attain  a  large  size  and  yield  liberally  a  rubber  of  good  me- 
dium quality. 

The  botanical  part  of  this  work,  contributed  b}-  Dr.  C. 
Spire,  of  the  French  colonial  army  medical  service,  forms  a 
monograph  of  no  little  interest  and  value,  especially  since 
several  of  the  rubber  vines  he  mentions  are  not  described  in 
any  other  single  work,  and  few  of  them  in  any  form  readily 
accessible  to  the  rubber  trade.  We  may  suggest,  in  passing, 
that  the  f.act  of  the  Indo-Chinese  rubber  plants  being  vines 
should  not  lessen  interest  in  this  new  rubber  district ;  vines 
as  producers  of  Caoutchouc  have  been  known  for  more  than 
a  century,  and  the  commercial  j'ield  from  them  long  has 
formed  a  large  percentage  of  the  world's  consumption  of  this 
material. 

Dr.  Spire's  collaborator  is  his  brother,  the  secretary  of  an 
association  with  headquarters  in  Bordeaux  and  having  for 
its  object  the  exploitation  of  the  rubber  resources  of  West 
Africa.  His  share  is  the  matter  relating  to  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  Indo-Chinese  rubber  and  its  industrial  ap- 
plications. The  joint  authors  have  had  in  their  work  the 
cooperation  and  encouragement  of  some  important  members 
of  the  rubber  trade  in  their  home  country,  so  that  thej'  have 
been  able  to  make  it  in  everj-  respect  a  thorough  and  com- 
plete work,  while  the  publisher  has  brought  out  the  book  in 
a  fittingly  handsome  style. 

It  may  be  that  one  result  of  the  ])ublication  of  this  book 
may  be  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  the  search  for  rubber  in 
regions  in  the  neighborhood  of  Indo-China,  which  may  prove 
to  have  similar  resources.  By  the  way,  the  present  issue  of 
The  Indi.\  RuiiiiER  World  contains  a  report  on  rubber  on 
the  island  of  Formosa,  obtained  from  lianes  similar  to  a  spe- 
cies which  is  regarded  in  Indo-China  as  important. 

VACUUM  DRYING  IN  RUBBER  MAKING. 


^  I  ^HIS  suggestion  is  made  bj-  INIessrs.  J.  P.  Devine  Co. 
-*-  (Buffalo,  New  York),  who  are  interested  in  the  sale  ot 
the  Passburg  vacuum  drjing  apparatus,  which  has  been  sup- 
plied to  a  number  of  rubber  plantations  in  the  Far  East : 
"It  is  considered  a  most  advantageous  reform  to  wash  and 
dry  the  rubber  where  it  is  grown,  and  not  to  ship  it  with  all 
its  vegetable  and  mineral  impurities.  Particularly  the  vege- 
table impurities  are  apt  to  lead  to  fermentation,  and  fer- 
mented rubber  means  perished  rubber.  We  believe  that  the 
complaint  of  the  rubber  manufacturers,  who  buy  the  crude 
rubber  and  have  it  washed,  as  regards  loss  of  weight  in  re- 
moving the  dirt  contained  in  the  ruliber,  does  not  sufficient- 
ly take  into  consideration  the  damage  done  by  such  dirt  dur- 
ing the  time  it  was  encased  in  the  rubber."  The  "  block  " 
rubber,  which  has  been  bringing  "record  "  prices  in  I,on- 
don,  has  been  dried  bj-  the  method  above  described. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  AMERICAN   RUBBER  TRADE. 


GENERAL    RUBBER    CO. — ELECTION. 

AT  a  recent  meeting  of  directors  of  the  General  Rubber 
Co.  (New  York)  the  office  of  president,  vacant  since 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  William  M.  Ivins,  was  filled, 
and  other  oflicers  elected,  as  follows  : 

President — Samukl  P.  Coi,T. 

Vice  President — Lksthr  Lel.xnd. 

Treasurer — John  J.  \V.\TSON',  Jr. 

Assistant  Treasurer— \.  H.  Brown. 

Secretary — S.\MfKL  Xorris. 

Assistant  Secretary — John  D.  C.\rherry. 

General  Manager — Willi.^m  F.  Bass. 

The  directors  are  Messrs.  Colt,  Leland,  and  Watson,  be- 
sides the  following  :  James  Iv.  Ford,  R.  C.  Benedict,  Walter 
S.  Ballon.  James  Deshler,  Anthony  N.  Brady,  and  Charles 
H.  Dale. 

An  executive  committee  has  been  chosen,  consisting  of 
Samuel  P.  Colt,  Lester  Leland,  Charles  H.  Dale,  and  John 
J.  Watson,  Jr.  The  General  Rubber  Co.  was  organized  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  crude  rubber  used 
by  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
from  this  time  on  the  scope  of  the  companj'  will  be  even 
larger  than  it  has  been  thus  far,  in  that  the  management 
proposes  also  to  sell  crude  r\ibber  to  the  outside  trade  as  well 
as  to  buy  it  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  the 
Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  their  owned  and  con- 
trolled companies. 

THIS    year's    automobile   SHOWS. 

The  automobile  show  to  be  held  by  the  Automobile  Club 
of  America  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  will 
open  on  Saturday  evening,  December  i,  and  close  on  the 
evening  of  December  8.  The  show  at  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den, under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  of  Licensed  Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers,  will  be  held  January  12  to  19.  The 
Chicago  show  will  be  held,  as  last  year,  in  the  Coliseum  and 
First  Regiment  armory,  on  February  2-9.  The  great  English 
automobile  shows  have  been  held  alreadj-,  the  Olynipia  on 
November  15-24,  and  the  Stanley  closing  on  December  i. 
The  Paris  .show  was  held  November  7-23. 

THE  maple  leaf  rubber  CO. 
Thk  purchase  was  mentioned  in  the  last  issue  of  this  Jour- 
nal of  The  Maple  Leaf  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  by  the  Canadian 
Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  of  Montreal.  The  Maple  Leaf 
company,  originally  under  another  name,  were  the  first  to 
make  rubber  footwear  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  They  re 
moved  to  Port  Dalhousie  in  iSgi,  occupying  a  new  factory, 
which  was  burned  on  January  2,  1899.  The  factory  was 
replaced  by  a  new  and  larger  plant,  complete  and  well 
arranged  for  the  company's  specialty,  the  manufacture  of 
rubber  boots  and  shoes.  The  business  of  the  couipan3^  has 
been  done  under  the  title  The  Maple  Leaf  Rubber  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, since  March,  1900,  though  their  "Maple  Leaf"  trade 
mark  had  already  become  widely  known  in  the  Dominion 
trade.  Previously  the  concern  had  been  the  Toronto  Rubber 
Shoe  Manufacturing  Co.  The  capital  of  the  company  was 
increased  in  September,  1901,  from  $250,000  to  $350,000. 
The  latter  was  the  price  paid  bj-  the  Canadian  Consolidated 
Rubber  Co.,  and  the  purchase  is  reported  to  have  been  a 
cash  transaction. 


HARTFORD  RUBBER  TIRE  FEATURES. 
The  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.  have  brought  out  a  new 
non  skid  feature  for  pneumatic  tires.  It  consists  in  embed- 
ding in  the  tread  of  a  flat  tread  tire  of  ordinarj-  pattern  four 
parallel  endless  coils  of  helical  spring.  Being  incorporated 
into  the  material  of  the  tire  during  the  manufacture,  the  por- 
tion of  each  coil  which  lies  beneath  the  surface  of  the  tread 
is  a  fi.xture,  the  vulcanizing  process  firmly  attaching  the 
rubber  to  it.  In  the  event  of  the  outer  loops  wearing  down, 
there  will  still  remain  a  series  of  inverted  staples  fi.xed  in 
the  tread.  It  is  this  wearing  away  that  is  looked  for,  the 
use  of  the  spring  being  in  a  way,  merely  a  convenient 
method  of  setting  the  staples  into  the  tread.  Their  use 
saves  the  wear  on  the  rubber  in  somewhat  the  same  manner 
that  nails  in  a  boot  save  the  sole  and  heel  leather,  as  well  as 
adding  to  the  firmness  of  the  footing.  =  =  The  Hartford  peo- 
ple have  been  preaching  the  gospel  of  larger  tires  for  a 
year  or  more,  in  the  belief  that  much  unnecessary  tire  trou- 
ble is  due  to  the  use  of  tires  too  small  for  the  duty  demanded 
of  them.  They  are  now  making  tires  of  large  size  which  are 
adaptable  to  standard  rims  of  smaller  size — for  example,  5 
inch  tires  are  supplied  for  4;^  inch  rims.  The  result  is  that 
the  owner  of  a  motor  car,  desiring  to  adopt  larger  tires  ma}- 
do  so  without  changing  or  altering  the  rims.  =  ^The  anti 
skid  feature  above  mentioned  is  applicable  also  to  solid 
vehicle  tires.  Besides,  the  Hartford  company  are  making 
solid  tires  with  sets  of  the  helical  springs  in  the  base,  in- 
stead of  wire  or  fabric  mesh,  with  the  idea  that  the  wires 
cling  to  a  larger  amount  of  the  rubber  than  any  fabric 
could  do,  and  that  the  tire  is  thus  made  stronger.  Their 
solid  tires  are  made  in  single  form  for  loads  up  to  10,000 
pounds  ;   for  heavier  loads  the  twin  form  is  recommended. 

TRADE    NEWS    NOTES. 

In  a  letter  to  The  Indi.\  Rubber  World  an  American 
rubber  manufacturer  vi-rites  :  "We  are  not  large  users  of 
foreign  scrap.  However,  there  are  some  grades  that  are  get- 
ting quite  scarce  in  this  country,  and  we  may  be  obliged  to 
bury  our  prejudice." 

=  The  B.  &  R.  Rubber  Co.  (North  Brookfield,  Mass.)  have 
a  night  force  at  work,  to  facilitate  getting  their  factory-  in 
readiness  for  operation. 

^That  cushion  tires  for  carriages  have  not  gone  out  of 
fashion  was  proved  by  the  excellent  exhibit  made  by  the 
Stein  Double  Cushion  Tire  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  at  the  National 
Carriage  Builders'  Association  show  at  Atlanta. 

=  Rubber  tire  exhibits  were  made  at  the  National  Carriage 
Builders'  .\ssociation  at  Atlanta,  on  October  23-25.  by  a 
larger  number  of  manufacturers  than  in  any  previous  3'ear. 
The  convention  was  the  largest  3-et  held,  and  the  industry 
was  reported  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Next  year's 
convention  will  be  held  in  New  York. 

=  Major  E.  W.  Harral,  of  the  Fairfield  Rubber  Co.,  became 
ill  just  before  the  recent  exhibition  connected  with  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Carriage  Builders'  National  Association  at  At- 
lanta, and  thus  a  familiar  figure  at  this  annual  gathering 
was  missing,  as  was  his  company's  exhibit  of  carriage  cloth. 
Major  Harral,  fortunately,  is  recovering. 
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=  C.  S.  Van  Auktii  has  been  appointed  receiver  of  the 
Mexican  Phintation  Co.  of  Wisconsin,  at  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
The  appointment  was  made  by  Judge  J.  J.  Frnit  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  on  October  27.  He  informs  TliK  lsm\  Rudbku 
World:  "It  is  not  my  intention  to  operate  the  plant  in 
Mexico  but  simply  to  conserve  the  property  for  the  benefit 
of  the  bondholders  and  creditors." 

=  Wallace  I..  Cough  &  Co.  have  entered  the  business  of 
merchants  in  India-rubber,  Gutta-percha,  and  Balata,  at  No. 
108  Water  street,  New  York. 

=  Mr.  A.  Valladares,  of  Peru,  a  nephew  of  President  Pardo 
of  tliat  country,  who  has  been  for  some  weeks  in  New  York, 
has  returned  home,  taking  with  him  Mr.  George  E.  Heyl- 
Dia.  The  gentlemen  are  going  to  examine  carefully  a  large 
wild  rubber  concession,  owned  by  the  father  of  the  one  first 
named,  with  the  idea  of  at  once  taking  steps  to  gather  the 
ru1)ber.  The  concession  is.a  very  large  one,  is  stated  to  have 
millions  of  Ilevca  trees  on  it,  and  also  some  "  Gutta  percha," 
liv  wliich  is  meant  doubtless  Balata.  Mr.  Heyl-Dia  will 
probably  be  absent  for  four  months. 

=  Colonel  Samuel  P.  Colt  is  rei)orted  to  have  purchased  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  Bristol  and  Warren  Water  Works 
Co.,  which  supplies  the  two  Rhode  Island  towns  mentioned, 
and  also  the  town  of  Barrington,  with  water. 

=  The  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.  (Jeannette,  Pa.)  now  have 
branch  stores  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Boston, 
Buffalo,  and  Atlanta.  About  November  i  the  New  York 
branch  will  move  into  a  large  new  building  at  No.  1741 
Broadway,  especially  built  for  its  convenience.  The  Boston 
branch  will  move  from  Oliver  street  to  No.  20  Park  square> 
where  it  will  be  in  the  center  of  the  retail  district. 

=  The  following  notice  was  posted  at  the  factory  of  the 
Apsley  Rubber  Co.  (Hudson,  Massachusetts)  on  November 
6  :  "  The  working  hours  of  the  Apsley  Rubber  Co.,  from  this 
date  will  be  from  7  a.  m  to  12  m.,  and  from  i  l>.  M.  to  5  i'.  m., 
54  hours  a  week,  with  no  reduction  in  paj'."  This  notice 
includes  the  employes  in  the  last  factory,  box  factory,  and 
clothing  department,  as  well  as  in  the  boot  and  shoe  depart- 
ment. 

=  In  a  notice  of  a  memorial  service  that  took  place  at  Dal- 
las, Texas,  during  the  recent  convention  of  the  International 
Association  of  Fire  Engineers,  all  the  papers  that  reported 
that  event  by  some  mistake  inserted  the  name  of  Isaac  B. 
Markey,  of  New  York  citj-,  as  one  of  those  who  had  died 
during  the  past  year.  But  Mr.  Markey  at  the  time  was 
mingling  with  his  friends  in  the  convention,  very  much  alive, 
as  every  one  who  has  had  business  with  the  Eureka  Fire 
Hose  Co.  knows  to  be  his  normal  condition. 

=  Mr.  F.  Ephraini,  formerly  in  the  rubber  goods  business 
in  San  Francisco,  is  now  in  Mexico,  interested  in  Guayule 
♦  rubber.  Though  not  connected  with  any  rubber  extraction 
company,  he  informs  The  Indi.v  Rubber  World  that  five 
such  companies  are  paying  a  royalty  for  the  use  of  his  Guay- 
.ule  extraction  patents. 

=  The  Canadian  Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal  have  obtained 
from  the  city  of  Winnipeg  orders  for  5000  feet  of  3V2  inch 
pressure  hose  for  fire  protection,  and  5000  feet  wax  and  gum 
treated  "  Keystone  "  fire  hose. 

=  The  9  hour  day  went  into  eftect  on  November  5  at  the 
factory  of  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.,  and  a  week  later 
at  the  factories  of  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  The  hours 
are  from  7  a.  m.  to  5  i>.  m.,  instead  of  to  6  i".  M.,  as  formerly. 


=A  quantity  of  merchandise  discovered  in  storage  at  Na- 
tick,  Massachusetts,  under  suspicious  circumstances,  em- 
braced rubber  boots  and  shoes  valued  at  $Sooo  which  were 
replevined  by  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.  The  marks  had  been 
removed  from  the  cases,  and  the  goods  were  suspected  to  be 
part  of  the  stock  of  a  firm  which  failed  at  Natick  recently. 

=The  Munger  Vehicle  Tire  Co.  on  October  30  allowed  a 
judgment  to  be  entered  against  them,  in  a  New  York  court, 
forJii.SSi,  in  favor  of  Louis  De  F.  Munger,  formerly  a  direc- 
tor of  the  company,  for  breach  of  contract  for  services  for  five 
years  from  December  12,  1899,  at  a  salary  of  $3000  per  year 
and  a  commission  on  the  profits  of  the  company.  He  sued 
the  company  for  $875  salary  earned,  and  §20,000  damages 
for  dismissal,  and  a  compromise  was  agreed  upon  at  $1 1,881. 
The  company,  organized  to  market  a  rubber  tire  invented  by 
Mr.  Munger,  have  not  been  in  active  business  for  some  time. 
—  Parker,  vStearns  &  Co.  (New  York),  in  addition  to  their 
widely  known  lines  of  druggists'  and  stationers'  sundries, 
are  producing  high  grade  seamless  inner  tubes  for  motor 
tires,  under  the  "  Alpha  "  brand. 

-=The  formalities  connected  with  the  taking  of  title  by 
The  B.  &  R.  Rubber  Co.  (North  Brookfield,  Massachusetts) 
to  their  factory  site  and  buildings  were  completed  on  Novem- 
ber I. 

=  The  Davidson  Rubber  Co.  (Charlestown,  Massachusetts) 
have  awarded  a  contract  for  a  two  story  addition  to  their 
factory,  53  a  69  feet. 

=  A  British  patent  (No,  10,779  of  1906)  has  been  granted 
to  Addison  T.  Saunders,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  for  improvements 
in  pneumatic  playing  balls. 

=  Mr.  JohnO.  DeWolf,  at  one  time  assistant  superinten- 
dent of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.,  has  gone 
into  partnership  with  Mr.  John  S.  Bridges,  Jr.,  under  the 
firm  name  of  John  O.  DeWolf  &  Co. ,  who  are  located  at  No.  159 
Devonshire  street,  Boston,  their  specialty  being  mechanical, 
electrical,  and  mill  engineering.  One  of  the  first  commis- 
sions that  Mr.  DeWolf  has  taken  on  is  the  installing  of  new 
machinery  for  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co. 
(Cambridgeport,  Mass.) 

=  One  of  the  more  recent  acquisitions  of  the  machine  works 
of  John  Royle  &  Sons  (Paterson,  New  Jersey)  is  a  show- room 
in  which  a  line  of  their  tubing  machines  has  been  effectively 
displayed,  together  with  a  representative  assortment  of  fix- 
tures. 

=  The  Consumers'  Rubber  Co.  (Bristol,  Rhode  Island) 
have  reduced  the  work  day  at  their  factory  from  10  to  9 
hours,  without  changing  the  wage  scale.  The  company  are 
reported  very  busy  in  insulated  wire  work. 

—  The  baseball  team  of  the  "  .\lice  "  mill  of  the  Woon- 
socket  Rubber  Co.  won  the  championship  in  the  league  ex- 
isting this  year  among  the  employes  of  the  different  facto- 
ries at  Woonsocket,  and  on  a  recent  Saturday  evening  Su- 
perintendent Schlosser,  of  the  rubber  factory,  by  direction  of 
President  Samuel  P.  Colt,  gave  a  banquet  to  which  all  the 
members  of  the  league  were  invited.  The  affair  was  en- 
joj'ed  by  230  guests. 

=  Mr.  J.  Schnurmann,  an  extensive  rubber  scrap  merchant 
in  London,  was  a  recent  visitor  to  the  trade  in  the  United 
States. 

=The  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.,  Joseph  V.  Sel- 
bv,  Pacific  coast  manager,  are  now  located  at  No.  48  Stew'- 
art  street,  San  Francisco. 
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=  A  fire  at  the  works  of  The  Canadian  Rubber  Co.  of  Mon- 
treal, I/imited,  on  the  evenina:  of  November  10,  caused  a  loss 
estimated  at  $10,000.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  caused 
by  spontaneous  combustion,  and  involved  the  drj-injj  and 
stock  rooms. 

=The  Empire  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  have  been  elected 
to  membership  in  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Trans- 
portation. 

=The  Dunlop  Tire  and  Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Limited  (To- 
ronto, Ontario),  were  the  first  concern  in  Canada  to  adopt 
the  simplified  spelling  in  commercial  literature.  Because 
of  this  "  Canada's  national  rubber  supply  house  "  is 
"  lookt  "  upon  and  "  talkt  "  about  more  than  ever.  That 
their  tires  maybe  easily  "  attacht  "  and  "detacht,"  that 
the  quality  of  rubber  in  them  cannot  be  "  surpast  "  and  that 
lighter  tires  are  "  shipt  "  to  the  dealer  in  continuous  lengths, 
makes  more  interesting  reading  than  such  advertising  gen- 
erally does.  Whatever  the  criticism  of  the  new  spelling  mav 
be,  the  readiness  to  test  it  shows  the  progressiveness  of  this 
company. 

=  The  well  known  firm  of  Pirelli  &  Co,  (Milan,  Italy). 
general  India  rubber,  Gutta  ))ercha,  and  insulated  wire  and 
cable  manufacturers,  are  making  negotiations  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  selling  agency  in  one  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
United  States. 

=  "  Want  to  take  a  ride  on  good  tires?  "  is  the  pertinent 
question  propounded  by  adajiper  little  laddie  who  ornaments 
an  advertising  panel  that  is  being  distributed  bj'  Morgan  & 
Wright  (Detroit,  Michigan).  It  is  neat  advertising  withal, 
and  will  serve  as  a  frequent  reminder  that  "Morgan  & 
Wright  tires  are  good  tires." 

=  Dow  Tire  Co.,  the  incorporation  of  which  was  reported 
in  the  last  Indi.-v  Ri:iiiiiiR  Would,  have  a  temporary  office 
at  No.  104  West  Forty-second  street,  New  York.  Alexander 
Dow  is  president,  Harry  D.  Gue  vice  president,  and  vSidnej- 
R.  Perry  secretary  and  treasurer. 

=  The  Universal  Tire  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  New  York, 
filed  incorporation  papers  at  Albany  on  October  3:,  1906  ; 
capital  $100,000.  Incorporators  :  F.  Yeager,  F.  S.  Durand, 
D.  Buchanan,  R.  Emison  and  W.  M.  Palmer. 

=  The  name  of  Colonel  Samuel  P.  Colt  is  mentioned  fre- 
quently in  connection  with  the  forthcoming  choice  of  a 
United  States  senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

=The  Kansas  Rubber  Co.  (Olathe,  Kansas)  are  issuing  ad- 
vance catalogues  calling  attention  to  the  leading  articles 
that  will  be  li.sted  in  their  complete  catalogue  that  will  fol- 
low. The  list  includes  automobile  tire  treads  and  repairs, 
vehicle  tires,  valves,  packing,  tubing,  oil  well  and  gas  well 
supplies,  typewriter  supplies,  rubber  springs,  bumpers,  anti 
rattlers,  fruit  jar  rings,  mold  work  of  all  descrijitions,  elec- 
tric tape,  and  mechanical  specialties. 

=The  National  India  Rubber  Co.  had  a  good  display  of 
carriage  cloth  at  the  carriage  convention  show  at  Atlanta, 
in  charge  of  Superintendent  Elwyn  C.  Fish. 

=  A  set  of  30  X3,'i  inch  International  Clincher  tires,  made 
by  The  International  Rubber  Co.,  was  used  on  a  Maxwell 
touring  car  on  a  recent  3000  non  stop  run,  with  no  "tire 
trouble  "  bej'ond  one  small  nail  puncture,  and  this  did  not 
cause  the  tire  to  leak. 

=  The  city  of  Monterey,  Mexico,  it  is  rumored,  is  to  be- 
come the  home  of  a  rubber  factor^',  the  product  of  which  is 
to  be  tires,  and  general  mechanical  rubber  goods. 


=The  shareholders  of  the  General  Electric  Co.  have  voted 
to  increa.se  the  capital  stock  by  $20,000,000,  making  the 
total  $80,000,000,  the  increase  to  be  used  for  extensions  and 
additional  working  capital. 

=  Snow  has  appeared  in  various  parts  of  the  countrj'  dur- 
ing the  month,  in  many  places,  in  such  depths  as  to  stimu- 
late the  rubber  footwear  trade  to  great  activity.  The  snow- 
fall at  Spartanburg,  vSouth  Carolina,  and  in  the  neighboring 
region  was  unprecedented  for  the  time  of  year. 

=The  twin  tires  of  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 
(."Vkron,  Ohio)  are  now  known  as  the  Dual  tires.  This 
change  is  in  nomenclature  only,  as  the  output  of  tires  will 
have  all  the  qualities  that  have  heretofore  made  them  so  well 
known.  The  Boston  branch  of  this  company,  by  the  way, 
was  not  one  of  the  heavy  losers  by  the  recent  fire  in  that 
city,  as  was  reported  by  the  Associated  Press.  They  were 
formerly  located  on  Beverly  street,  where  the  fire  took  place 
and  as  some  of  the  old  signs  remained  the  erroneous  report 
is  in  this  way  accounted  for.  It  will  be  recalled  that  thej- 
moved  to  Park  Square  some  months  ago. 

=  Ekert's  high  resistance  materials  are  receiving  especial 
attention  in  the  advertising  of  the  Dayton  Rubber  Manufac- 
turing Co.  (Dayton,  Ohio).  These  materials  are  made  bj' 
the  mechanical  combination  of  long  fiber  asbestos  with  rub- 
ber. Strength,  elasticitj-,  durability,  and  resistance  to  the 
action  of  the  highest  temperatures  are  the  qualities  that  this 
combination  of  compounds  insures.  It  is  claimed  for  the 
Ekert  high  resistance  unvulcanized  steam  packing  that  it 
will  pack  any  kind  of  a  joint  under  any  and  all  pressures  of 
water,  steam,  acid,  oils,  ammonias,  etc.,  and  that  it  can  be 
placed  in  a  joint  that  is  either  hot  or  cold. 

=  Among  the  intending  exhibitors  at  the  New  York  and 
Chicago  automobile  shows  who  have  secured  space  are  The 
Republic  Rubber  Co.,  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co..  The  Dia- 
mond Rubber  Co.,  Morgan  &  Wright,  The  Firestone  Tire 
and  Rubber  Co..  Pantasote  Co.,  International  Rubber  Co., 
Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.,  Fisk  Rubber  Co  ,  Goodyear 
Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Joseph  Dixon 
Crucibile  Co.,  Michelin  Tire  and  Supply  Co.,  Electric  Rub- 
ber Manufacturing  Co.,  Eugene  Arnstein,  Continental 
Caoutchouc  Co.,  Swinehart  Clincher  Tire  and  Rubber  Co., 
and  the  G.  &  J.  Tire  Co. 

=The  business  for  1906  of  the  Western  Electric  Co.  (Chi- 
cago), it  is  stated,  will  amount  approximately  to  $70,000,000. 
Thecompany  was  formed  in  1881.  The  sales  in  1884  amount- 
ed to  si1.S34.784.  The  business  has  increased  eight  fold  in 
10  years.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  now  $15,000,000, 
and  is  to  be  increased  soon  to  take  care  of  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  business. 

=John  MacMillan  and  Charles  G.  Fawkes  are  no  longer 
connected  with  The  Milwaukee  Rubber  Works  Co.  (Cudahj-, 
Wis.)  in  any  capacitj'.  Thej-  were  mentioned  in  the  last 
Indi.\  Rubber  World  as  planning  to  start  a  new  rubber 
tire  factory. 

=  There  \\'B.s  recently  reported  the  shipment  from  Nica- 
ragua of  3000  pounds  of  plantation  rubber,  bj-  Mr.  John  C. 
Horter,  whose  earlier  shipments,  on  a  smaller  scale,  have 
been  noted  in  this  Journal. 

=  Michelin  Products  Selling  Co..  Inc.  (New  York),  state 
that  the  best  discount  on  their  tires  which  they  extend  to 
others  than  jobbers  is  5  per  cent,  from  current  price  lists,  for 
payment  within  ten  days. 
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=  Harris  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  filed  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion in  Maine  on  November  15,  1906,  with  $1,000,000  capital 
authorized.  Incorporators  ;  J.  IC.  Mantu  (president),  C.  E. 
Eaton  (treasurer),  and  C.  D.  Fullerton,  all  of  I'ortland,  Me. 

=  The  Firestpne  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  will 
exhibit  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace  automobile  show  in 
New  York,  December  1-8,  in  addition  to  the  solid  side  wire 
motor  tire,  single  type,  with  which  they  have  made  the  mo- 
toring world  familiar,  the  same  tire  in  the  new  "Dual" 
form,  and  a  general  line  of  pneumatic  tires. 

=  The  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  are  doing  some  verj-  artis- 
tic advertising  by  means  of  the  popular  post  cards.  These 
represent  the  landmarks  in  and  around  the  Hub,  the  Old 
South  Church,  the  Old  North  Church  (made  famous  by  Paul 
Revere's  midnight  ride),  King's  Chapel  (where  Washington 
attended),  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  the  Christian  Science 
Church,  Faneuil  Hall,  etc.  The  cards  are  delicately  tinted 
and  some  appropriate  bit  of  unobtrusive  advertising  for  the 
company  appears  on  each.  For  instance,  on  the  card  bear- 
ing Faneuil  Hall,  we  are  informed  that  "  '  Boston  '  rubbers 
are  cradles  of  health,  "  and  on  the  one  on  whicli  the  Christian 
Science  Church  appears  is  the  simple  statement  that  "  'Bos- 
ton '  rubbers  are  the  science  of  health." 

=  The  corporate  title  Acme  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co. 
has  been  adopted  by  the  company  known  fornierU'  as  The 
Eureka  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 

^Mr.  W.  J.  Gorliam,  president  of  the  Gorham  Rubber 
Co.  (San  Francisco),  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  German}', 
where  he  went  to  see  how  matters  stood  with  his  insurance 
in  the  Rhine-Moselle  compan}'.  He  says:  "I  went  to  see 
about  $25,000  of  my  own  and  $10,000  for  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.,  and  I  did  not  have  to  come  down  a  particle  on  the 
policies. " 

=:Coupons  on  the  6  percent,  purchase  money  bonds  of  the 
Tehuantepec  Rubber  Culture  Co.  were  paj'able  on  and  after 
December  i  at  the  ofiBce  of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Co. 
(New  York). 

=  Fire  on  the  morning  of  November  23  destroyed  the  store- 
house of  the  Plymouth  Rubber  Co.,  on  Lincoln  street, 
Stoughton,  Massachusetts. 

=In  the  award  of  the  tire  contract  for  the  Cadillac  cars  for 
1907.  the  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.,  and  Morgan  &  Wright 
are  sharing  equallj',  one-half  the  contract  being  awarded  to 
each  concern. 

=The  firm  of  H.  H.  Bridgewater  &  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  have 
become  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  with  the  style 
The  Bridgewater  Machine  Co.  They  manufacture  molds, 
dies,  and  machinery  for  the  rubber  industry.  F.  H.  Mason, 
of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  is  president  ;  Freeman  Mason, 
of  the  same  company,  vice  president ;  and  II.  H.  Bridge- 
water,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

=  One  of  the  largest  tire  exhibits  at  the  Grand  Central 
Palace  automobile  show  (December  1-8)  will  be  that  of  the 
Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.,  in  space  No.  i.  There  will  be 
seen  all  the  products  of  the  company,  including  several  dis- 
tinctly new  features,  which  doi:btless  will  prove  of  much  in- 
terest to  the  trade. 

=  Plans  are  under  way  for  the  reorganization,  with  in- 
creased capital,  of  the  Reinforced  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  and  the 
removal  of  the  factory  from  Jersey  Cit}'  to  Baltimore.  The 
company  make  telephone  receivers  from  material  prepared 
under  patents  granted  to  Dr.  W.  R.  Sine. 


=Mr.  Charles  R.  Flint,  formerly  prominent  in  the  rubber 
trade,  has  purchased  in  Long  Island,  near  New  York,  300 
acres  of  land,  for  the  reported  price  of  $225,000.  It  is  said  to 
be  his  intention  to  build  a  residence  on  the  property. 

=The  directors  of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber 
Co.,  have  declared  a  semi  annual  dividend  of  $3  per  share 
on  the  preferred  stock,  payable  December  15,  1906. 

=Suits  for  injunction  have  been  filed  recently  against  the 
importers  into  this  country  of  foreign  made  rubber  cored 
golf  balls.  The  first  of  these  suits  slated  for  trial,  Haskell 
Golf  Ball  Co.  :•.  Frank  L.  Slazenger,  was  set  down  for  hear- 
ing in  the  New  York  supreme  court,  for  November  20. 
Before  the  case  was  called,  however,  a  settlement  was 
reached  out  of  court,  bj-  the  terms  of  which  the  defendant 
agrees  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  Haskell  patent.  In 
other  words,  imported  golf  balls  infringing  this  patent  can 
be  sold  only  by  the  payment  of  royalties  to  the  patentee. 

=President  Van  H.  Cartmell,  of  The  Consolidated  Rubber 
Tire  Co.  (New  York),  is  pretty  well  known  in  the  rubber 
trade  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  solid  rubber  tire  business. 
It  is  not  perhaps  as  well  known  that  he  has  a  son,  Carl  P. 
Cartmell,  who  as  treasurer  of  the  Para  Recovery  Co.  is  also 
making  a  place  for  himself  and  a  reputation  for  his  concern 
in  the  rubber  business. 

=The  Niagara  Rubber  Co.,  the  incorporation  of  which  was 
reported  last  month,  are  installing  a  plant  at  Lockport,  New 
York,  where  will  be  carried  on  the  manufacturing  done  hith- 
erto by  the  Amazon  Rubber  Co.,  of  Jamestown,  New  York. 

=  The  Stamford  Rubber  Supply  Co.  (Stamford,  Conn.) 
were  incorrectly  reported  in  several  new.spapers  as  having 
been  burned  out  in  the  large  fire  of  November  15.  Their 
premises  adjoined  the  principal  building  burned,  but  most 
fortunatelj'  was  saved  by  strenuous  work  on  the  part  of  the 
firemen. 

=At  the  recent  sale  of  the  plant  and  premises  of  the  At- 
lantic Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  announcement  was  made  that  it 
would  be  subject  to  an  attachment  for  $25,000.  This  was 
placed  upon  the  property  on  May  22  last,  in  thesuit  of  Ethan 
H.  Cutler,  of  Boston,  to  recover  money  claimed  to  be  due 
him  for  services  rendered  the  company  while  in  their  em- 
ploy as  selling  agent,  between  April,  1904,  and  October, 
1905. 

=  Fire  on  November  15  destroyed  the  factory  at  Stamford, 
Connecticut,  of  the  Atlantic  Insulated  Wire  and  Cable  Co. 
Building,  machinery,  and  stock  vv'ere  a  total  loss,  but  cov- 
ered by  insurance.  The  company  are  actively  engaged  in 
planning  for  a  new  plant,  on  their  own  property,  situated 
on  the  canal  and  railroad  at  Stamford,  and  expect  to  be  un- 
der full  operation  within  90  days. 

=The  United  States  Rubber  Co.  have  not  acquired  the 
Glenark  Knitting  Mills,  as  might  be  inferred  from  some 
published  reports. 

=;The  Iroquois  Rubber  Co.  (Buffalo,  New  York),  a  jobbing 
company  of  which  Frank  C.  Howlett  is  president  and  treas- 
urer, will  occupy  a  new  five  story  building,  for  which  plans 
have  been  drawn,  about  May  i  next.  The  company  have 
outgrown  their  present  quarters.  No.  43  Pearl  street.  The 
new  building,  to  front  on  Washington  street,  will  be  46  X 
146  feet. 

=The  Siemon  Hard  Rubber  Corporation  (Bridgeport, 
Conn.),  makers  of  insulating  specialties,  are  reported  to 
have  a  good  export  trade. 
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RUBBER  reclaimers'  CLUB. 
The  Rubber  Reclaimers'  Club  met  on  November  9,  at  the 
Aster  House,  New  York,  and  elected  Arthur  W.  Clapp.  pres- 
ident; Francis  H.  Appleton,  treasurer;  and  R.  W.  Seabury, 
secretary.  For  an  executive  committee  they  elected  Rudolph 
Loewenthal,  John  K.  Mitchell,  J.  A.  Lambert,  and  Edward 
R.  Solliday.  They  also  adopted  a  .set  of  by  laws.  At  this 
meeting  the  original  scheme  of  the  club  was  somewhat 
changed.  Instead  of  admitting  scrap  dealers  to  member- 
ship, it  has  been  decided  to  invite  only  those  who  manufac- 
ture reclaimed  rubber  to  become  members  of  the  association. 
The  ne.xt  meeting  of  the  club  will  be  held  early  in  December 
in  Boston. 

NEW    YORK    STOCK    EXCHANGE    TRANSACTIONS. 

United  States  KuM^er  Co.  : 


tiinion. 

Preferred. 

^.iier.. 

High. 

Low. 

Sales.    1  High. 

Low. 

Week  ending  Oct.  20 

3,130 

50H 

ATA 

I, no   109 

■05 

Week  ending  Oct.  27 

5,055 

soYi 

47/2 

3,690    108X 

I05 

Week  ending  Nov.     -( 

3,950 

50% 

49 

2,867  iio7^i 

105  >i 

Week  endinj^  Nov.  10 

2,550 

50-4 

49  ^ 

910  [107^ 

106  >^ 

Weekending  Nov.  17 

12,060 

53 

48^8 

1,000   107 

106 

Week  ending  Nov.  24 

10,020 

53^2 

51!^ 

1,200  ;io8^ 

106^3 

SECOND  PREFERRED. 

Week  ending— Oct.  20.       Oct.  27.  Nov.  3.       Nov.  10. 

Sales 10            i;c)o  20             — 

High 78>^           77  77              — 

Low l^yi           76  77              — 


Nov.  17. 
400 
li'A 
75 


Nov.  2.J. 

100 
78 

7S 


ATLANTIC  RUBBER  SHOE  CO  S  PLANT  SOLD 
The  plant  of  the  Atlantic  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  and  the  land 
occupied  by  it,  at  Cranston,  Rhode  Island,  was  sold  at  auc- 
tion on  November  2,  to  William  H.  Perry,  for  $137,000.  The 
property,  sold  as  one  lot,  was  described  as  consisting  of  a 
three  story  brick  mill,  268  X  64  feet  ;  boiler  house  56  X  36 
feet,  connected  ;  three  story  brick  machine  shop,  148  X  64 
feet ;  three  175  hp.  boilers  ;  Allis  tandem  compound  engine, 
450  HP.  ;  electric  plant,  sprinkler  system,  pumps  and  other 
equipment,  and  the  mill  machinery;  about  11  acres  of  land, 
on  the  I'awtuxet  river.  The  buildings  were  begun  in  IMay, 
1903,  and  the  factory  put  in  operation  within  a  little  less 
than  a  year. 


AMERICAN  TIRES  AT  THE  CUP  RACE. 


AT  the  recent  Vanderbilt  Cup  race.  The  Diamond  Rubber 
Co.'s  were  the  only  American  tires  used.  The  confi-, 
dence  shown  by  this  company  in  the  quality  of  its  product 
was  justified  at  the  Elimination  contest,  held  beforehand, 
for  the  selection  of  the  American  team.  On  that  occasion, 
when  twelve  racing  machines  traveled  at  high  speed  over  a 
total  of  nearly  3000  miles,  it  is  stated  that  no  defect  or  im- 
perfection developed  in  a  single  tire,  and  no  serious  mark  of 
wear,  except  that  two  tires  punctured  and  ran  flat.  But  be- 
fore the  race  proper  the  weather  changed,  making  trouble 
for  all  the  contestants.  After  the  event  The  Locomobile 
Co.  of  America,  who  had  a  car  entered,  wrote  to  The  Dia- 
mond Rubber  Co.: 

Owing  to  the  slipperj' condition  of  the  cour.se  the  morning  of  the 
Vanderbilt  race,  it  was  necessarj'  to  equip  our  car  with  three  nou 
skid  tires  ;  two  on  the  rear  and  one  on  the  front.  We  knew  these 
tires  to  be  inferior  to  your  regular  tires  wlien  we  put  them  on  the 
car,  as  we  had  been  so  advised  by  your  firm,  and  while  fully  aware 


of  this  fact,  we  were  compelled  to  use  them  in  order  to  keep  our 
car  in  tlie  road  at  speed. 

The  "tire  trouble"  mentioned  in  the  newspaper  reports 
was  due  to  the  non  skid  tires.  As  wheels  were  locked  at  ter- 
rific speed  to  take  sharp  curves  in  the  course  the  rivets  of  the 
non  skid  tread  bands  were  pulled  loose,  and  replacements 
were  necessary.  But  there  was  no  record  of  blowouts  or  other 
troubles  indicating  tire  weakness  or  defects.  And  the  fast- 
est round  made  by  any  contestant  during  the  race  was  by 
Tracy,  after  he  had  thrown  away  the  non  skids  and  used  the 
standard  Diamond  tires. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  AT  AKRON. 


nv   A    RESIDENT  CORRESPONDENT. 

THE  Rubber  Products  Co.,  incorporated  in  Ohio  in  Octo- 
ber, with  $100,000  capital,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
the  plant  and  business  of  the  Alden  Rubber  Co.,  have  about 
completed  their  plans  for  the  operation  of  the  factory,  and 
will  take  possession  in  the  near  future. 

Officials  of  the  Faultless  Rubber  Co.  announce  that  with 
favorable  conditions  the  work  on  their  buildings  at  Ashland, 
Ohio,  will  have  been  completed  by  Christmas,  and  that  the 
company  can  move  from  Akron  to  their  new  location  imme- 
diately after  the  first  of  the  year.  The  new  buildings  will 
be  five  in  number.  The  largest  will  be  200  X  50  feet,  and 
four  stories  in  height,  and  the  others  100  X  75  feet,  and  two 
stories  high.  All  are  being  built  of  brick,  and  are  fireproof. 
The  company  will  invest  $50,000  in  machinery  of  the  latest 
pattern.  All  of  the  heavier  machinery  is  at  Ashland  at  the 
present  time.  The  capacity  of  the  Ashland  plant,  which  has 
been  operated  for  three  years  in  connection  with  the  Akron 
factor3^  will  be  tripled  when  the  two  are  consolidated. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Aladdin  Rubber  Co.,  which  has  a 
reclaiming  plant  at  Barberton,  has  been  increased  this  week 
from  $100,000  to  $250,000.  Secretar},-  C.  M.  Gilbert  is  au- 
thorit)-  tor  the  statement  that  a  large  addition  is  to  be  built, 
and  the  company's  facilities  largeh'  increased.  Work  will 
commence  as  soon  as  the  weather  conditions  will  allow. 
The  companj'  organized  a  little  over  a  year  ago  with  a  new 
and  secret  process  for  reclaiming  rubber,  and  has  met  with 
great  success. 

After  a  six  weeks'  trip  through  Europe,  President  H.  S. 
Firestone,  of  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co., with  his  wife, 
has  returned  to  his  home  in  Akron,  firmly  convinced  that 
American  methods  of  manufacture  are  superior  to  those  used 
b}'  European  makers.  "  This  is  especially  true,  "  says  Mr. 
Firestone,  "in  the  manufacture  of  the  heavy  truck  tires  to 
which  we  devote  most  of  our  attention.  My  trip  to  Europe 
was  made  chiefly  to  study  tire  construction,  and  I  did  not 
find  one  detail  of  the  business  which  I  considered  good 
enough  to  adopt  in  our  factories.  I  believe  that  European 
manufacturers  could  be  taught  several  things  bj-  Americans 
in  the  building  of  heavy  tires." 

The  latest  census  bulletin  shows  some  interesting  statis- 
tics regarding  the  manufacturing  industries  in  Akron.  It 
shows  an  increase  in  the  capital  of  local  industries  of  23  per 
cent.  Akron  factories  are  said  to  have  a  capital  of  $29, 188,- 
351,  and  to  emploj'  10,000  wage  earners.  The  annual  wages 
paid  are  $4,443,768,  an  increase  of  163.7  per  cent,  in  five 
years.  The  value  of  the  annual  product,  two-thirds  of  which 
is  rubber  goods,  is  $34,004,243. 
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AMERICAN  CONCESSIONS  IN  THE  CONGO. 


TT  is  announced  that  some  very  important  concessions  in 
-^  the  Congo  Free  State  have  been  obtained  by  American 
capitalists,  thoujih  full  details  must  await  certain  oITicial  and 
Icsjal  formalities.  But  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  new  con- 
cessions involve  neither  the  taking  over  of  King  Leopold's 
interests  in  the  Congo,  nor  the  displacing  of  any  f()//a'iiVO«- 
aires  holding  rights  hitherto  in  that  region.  From  the 
meagre  details  made  public  it  would  appear  that  the  Ameri- 
cans have  been  granted  a  concession  to  work  and  trade  in 
rubber  in  certain  sections  of  the  Domain  prive  (national  do- 
main) not  exploited  heretofore,  just  as  concessions  have  been 
obtained  and  developed  by  the  Belgians  for  years  past.  In 
other  words,  there  is  one  more  rubber  trading  concession  on 
the  list — another  district  is  to  be  opened — and  what  distin- 
guishes it  particularly  is  that  it  is  held  by  Americans,  and 
by  a  syndicate  commanding  enormous  wealth. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Congo  Free  State  was  to  reserve, 
as  a  national  domain,  all  lands  not  under  cultivation.  The 
reservation  would  of  course  embrace  the  rubber  areas,  and 
these  have  been  worked  under  concessions,  each  having  def- 
inite territorial  limits.  It  would  appear  that  the  concession 
to  the  Americans  covers  (i)  a  large  area  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Kassai  river,  extending  to  its  junction  with  the  Congo, 
and  (2)  a  strip  along  the  Congo,  beginning  some  distance 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Kassai.  The  Kassai,  by  the  way, 
is  the  largest  of  the  affluents  of  the  Congo,  and  the  valley 
drained  by  it  has  produced  a  large  share  ef  the  rubber  com- 
ing from  the  Free  State.  The  profitable  Kassai  syndicate — 
the  "rubber  trust  "of  Central  Africa — operates  throughout 
the  great  region  watered  by  the  Kassai  and  its  affluents,  but 
its  sphere  of  influence  does  not  extend  to  the  mouth  of  that 
river. 

The  rubber  concession  referred  to  will  be  taken  over  by 
the  American  Congo  Co.,  incorporated  October  17,  1906,  un- 
der the  laws  of  New  York,  with  a  nominal  capitalization  of 
$510,000,  and  with  a  temporary  board  of  directors.  The  ac- 
tual capitalization  will  be  determined  when  the  amount  re- 
quired has  been  agreed  upon. 

It  is  understood  that  the  new  concessionaires  will  not  con- 
fine their  interest  to  rubber.  For  year  sthe  desirability  has 
been  discussed  of  railwa3's  to  connect  more  closely  the  basins 
of  the  Kassai  and  some  other  streams,  and  the  American 
.syndicate  interested  in  rubber  is  expected  to  form  a  second 
company  for  railway  building  and  operation.  Still  another 
probably  will  be  organized  for  developing  a  mining  conces- 
sion. The  Congo  country  is  known  to  be  rich  in  minerals, 
and  the  syndicate  is  understood  to  have  had  the  advice  of 
John  Hays  Hammond,  probably  the  ablest  living  mining  ex- 
pert. 

This  is  not  the  first  instance  of  American  interest  in  the 
Congo.  Stanle}-,  the  practical  discoverer  of  the  great  river, 
was  an  American.  The  United  States  were  first  to  recog- 
nize the  Congo  Free  State  when  it  asserted  statehood.  One 
of  the  first  two  trading  comiianies  to  gain  concessions  in  the 
Congo  was  organized  and  headed  by  (jeneral  Sanford,  an 
American.  Subsequently,  however,  all  trace  of  American 
influence  and  capital  disappeared  from  that  region. 

Colonel  Samuel  V.  Colt,  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co. 
said  in  an  interview  that  neither  he  nor  his  company  was 
interested  in  the  American  Congo  Co.     He  welcomed  its  ap- 


peai  /cause  manufacturers  were  benefited  by  everj-- 

thing  that  tended  to  increase  or  cheapen  the  supplj'  of  raw 
rubber.  He  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  new  company  meant 
to  introduce  improved  methods  of  preparing  rubber.  Col- 
onel Colt  said  further  : 

"  The  concessions  of  the  American  Congo  Co.  do  not  con- 
flict with  negotiations  by  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  in 
the  Congo  Free  State  or  elsewhere,  but  supplement  them. 
High  cost  of  the  crude  article  tends  to  restrict  the  manufac- 
tured output,  since  that  price  is  exactly  one-half  of  that  of 
the  finished  product.  I  should  like  to  emphasize  decidedly 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  desires  to  en- 
courage anything  that  tends  to  increase  the  supply  and  les- 
.sen  the  cost  of  the  crude  article.  " 


THE  RUBBER   "VALORIZATION"  SCHEME. 


ir^HERE  has  been  introduced  into  the  Brazilian  congress 
-*-  a  bill  providing  for  a  "valorization  "  scheme  for  rub- 
ber, similar  to  that  for  cofiee  which  becomes  effective  for 
coffee  on  December  i .  The  congress  adjourned  shortly  after 
the  introduction  of  the  bill,  without  action  on  the  bill,  but 
the  subject  doubtless  w-ill  be  revived.  The  new  president. 
Dr.  Affonso  Peuna,  is  reported  to  be  favorablj'  disposed  to- 
ward the  project. 

The  coffee  valorization  plan  is  meant  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  planters  by  establishing  a  minimum  price  that  will  at 
least  cover  the  expenses  of  production,  and  thus  guard  them 
against  loss.  The  government,  in  effect,  is  pledged  to  buy 
coffee  at  the  official  price.  The  original  plan  involved  the 
raising  of  a  loan  in  Europe  to  supply  funds  for  such  govern- 
ment purchases,  but  this  was  changed  to  the  extent  of  inter- 
esting large  commercial  firms  and  bankers  identified  with 
the  coffee  trade  in  Europe  and  America,  who  agree  to  create 
the  necessary  loan.  The  proposition  is  essentiall3'  a  bank- 
ing one,  the  capital  being  loaned  to  the  state  of  vSao  Paulo, 
the  chief  coffee  state.  The  amount  named  in  the  despatches 
is  $20,000,000.  The  government's  purchases  of  coffee  will 
be  shipped  to  designated  agents  at  New  York,  Havre,  and 
Hamburg. 

Naturally  the  rubber  producers  make  the  same  claim  to 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  government.  Producers  or 
owners  of  rubber,  under  the  valorization  proposal,  would  be 
entitled  to  deposit  it  at  designated  docks  and  to  receive  pay- 
ment from  the  government  at  the  price  of  the  day.  The 
right  of  exportation  would  be  reserved  to  the  rubber  pro- 
ducing states — as  Para  and  Amozonas — and  would  be  carried 
out  in  their  behalf.  The  general  government  would  be 
authorized  to  take  up  a  home  or  foreign  loan  of  not  more 
than  $50,000,000  with  which  to  finance   purchases  of  rubber. 

One  of  the  largest  rubber  importers  in  the  United  States 
saj-s  :  "  Before  such  a  plan  as  that  proposed  can  be  brought 
into  play  it  will  be  necessary  to  negotiate  a  loan  and  $50,- 
000,000  at  least  will  be  needed.  London  bankers,  however, 
are  not  readj'  to  furnish  the  funds  for  such  a  scheme  as  they 
consider  it  poor  policy  for  a  government  to  enter  into  mer- 
cantile business.  " 


Tiiic  Alford  Rocjcwood  Co.,  an  importing  firm  at  Bogota, 
write  to  the  bureau  of  manufactures  at  Washington  that  from 
inquiries  they  have  made  they  have  learned  that  there  is 
plent3-  of  Chicle  gum  in  Colombia. 
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TEXTILE  GOODS  MARKET. 


THE  demand  for  cotton  dvick  by  rubber  manufacturers  al- 
most irrespective  of  the  class  of  goods  made,  never  was 
stronger  than  at  present.  The  great  majority  of  the  mills 
have  consumed  more  than  the  proportionate  quantity  due  yon 
their  contracts  and  there  is  no  abatement  in  sight.  Reports 
on  all  sides  indicate  increased  strength.  A  competent  au- 
thority says  : 

"  Latel}'  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  adopt  more  conserva- 
tive views  in  regard  to  the  prospective  size  of  the  crop  to 
figures  ranging  about  twelve  to  twelve  and  one-half  million 
bales  maximum.  With  the  world's  spinners  requiring  over 
12,300,000  bales  of  good  spinning  American  cotton  to  meet 
their  consumption  for  the  year,  such  a  crop  would  make  \o;'i 
to  II  cent  cotton  a  reasonable  price,  especiall}'  in  view  of  the 
large  quantitj-  of  low  grades  and  the  heavj-  premiums  which 
are  certain  to  develop  as  the  season  progresses  to  its  close 
for  the  higher  grades. ' ' 

The  strength  of  spot  prices  dominates  the  speculative  mar- 
ket although  it  is  not  speculation  which  is  raising  prices  ac- 
cording to  a  reliable  source,  which  we  quote  : 

"  It  is  not  speculation,  however,  that  is  raising  prices.  It 
is,  as  already  stated  in  these  columns,  the  commercial  situa- 
tion of  the  actual  staple,  the  facts  of  legitimate  demand  and 
available  supply.  These ]are  the  basic  influences  which  pre- 
dominate now  as  thej'  have  for  some  weeks  past,  and  judg- 
ing from  present  appearances  they  are  likely  to  continiie  to 
be  paramount  for  some  time  to  come  if  not  throughout  the 
entire  season. " 


HARBURG-VIENNA  COMPANY'S   REPORT. 


'T^HE  business  report  of  the   Vereinigte  Gummiwaaren- 

-*-       Fabriken  Harburg-VVien  for  the  3'ear  ended  June  30, 

1906,  shows  a  smaller  volume  of  business  than  usual  and 

lower  profits,   in  connection   with   which   account   must  be 


taken  of  the  extensive  fire  in  their  Harburg  factory  in  Octo- 
ber of  last  year.  The  work  of  recovery  has  proceeded  satis- 
factorily. The  company's  expenditures  during  the  year  in- 
clude :  New  buildings,  il/ 790, 347  ;  machinery,  /!/ 1,269,719  ; 
utensils  and  furniture,  yl/ 245,328.  The  gross  profits  of  the 
goods  account  for  the  business  year  ending  June  30  last 
amounted  to  ./!/ 2,582,103.19  [=$614,540.56];  against  jI/s,- 
040,445.96  of  the  preceding  year,  and  .(1/ 2,729,948  29  in  the 
year  1903-04.  The  net  profit  for  the  last  business  year 
amounted  to  /J/  505,400.11  [=$120,285.32]  against  ^1/850,- 
522.84  last  year. 


Antiverp. 

KrHliliR    ARRIVALS    .AT    AN'1\''ER1 

November  13. — By  the  Bnixellcsville,  ftom 

Bunge  &  Co   ..(Socidtd  Gen^rale  Africainel  kili,. 
Do         ......  .(Cheniins  de  fer  Grand  Lacs) 

Do         (Coiiiptoir  Commercial  Congolais 

Do         (Socidt^  Anversoise) 

Do         (Society  A  H  I  R > 

Do         (Coniitd  Special  Kat;:  i.ga) 

Sociel(5  Coloniale  Anversoise( Beige du  Haul  Congoi 

Do         ( Ci!"  de  Lomanii ) 

Do        ( Slid  Kamerun  1 

Do         

Mes.srs   L.  &  \V.  Van  de  Velde. .  . .  (Cie  du  Kasai) 
Do  

M.  S.  Cois (vSocidld  Bauiembe) 


the  Congo : 

55,000 

4,000 
16,000 
78,000 

3,500 

2,000 

3,000 

6,50c 

5.000 

2,500 
75,000 

7,000 
300  357,800 


ANTWERP 

RUBBER 

STATISTICS   FOR 

nC~OBEE 

Details. 

'905 

1904. 

1903. 

1902.      1      I90I. 

Stocks.Sept.  -^p. kilos 
Arrivals  in  October. 

Congo  sorts 

Other  sorts 

566, 6S3 

509. 72  T 

414  f29 

455,329 



621,081 

566,735 

555,920 

391,112 

164,808 

804,482 

363,49-5 
293.905 
69,585 

421.858 
944,274 

863,240 
81,034 

456,711 
340,598 

306.228 
44.370 

Aggregating  . 
.Sales  in  October. .  . . 

1.122,655 
:6S,I72 

554,483 

I,i67,g72 
457,112 

1,366.132 
489,495 

797,309 
447.171 

Stocks,  October  31 . 

710,860 

876,637 

350,138 

Arrivals  since  Jan.  I 

Congo  sorts 

Other  sorts 

4,762,232 

S  702,744 
1,059.488 

4,876,338 

4,615,168 

3,543.2')6 
1,071  872 

4.845,311 

3.995-454 

849.857 

4,726,430 

4  277.003 

449.427 

4,369,518 

4.031.632 

337,886 

.Sales  since  Jan.  i. . . 

4,602,046 

4,745,351 

4,507,8984,434,089 

REVIEW  OF  THE  CRUDE  RUBBER  MARKET. 


PRICES  for  the  most  part  show  little  change  from  the 
quotations  printed  a  month  ago.  For  fine  Para,  in- 
deed, there  is  little  change  from  the  prices  ruling  a 
year  ago.  The  condition  of  the  rubber  industr\'  dur- 
ing the  year  has  been  one  of  steady  activity,  and  the  trade  in 
raw  material  has  shown  an  unusual  regularitj-  in  the  matter 
of  supply  and  demand.  The  chief  exception  has  been  in  the 
matter  of  Caucho  and  coarse  Para  grades,  which  have  ad- 
vanced materially  during  the  year.  The  explanation  given 
in  the  trade  is  that  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  production  in 
the  Amazon  valley  of  late  has  been  coarse  Para,  and  this  has 
led,  not  only  to  higher  prices  for  this  class  of  rubber,  but  to 
an  increased  demand  for  other  medium  sorts. 

At  the  Antwerp  sale  of  November  20,  the  greater  part  of 
the  222  tons  offered  found  buyers  at  an  advance  over  the 
inscription  pricesof  30  to  40  francs  per  kilogram. 

The  arrivals  at  Para,  including  Caucho,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  crop  season  have  been  above  the  average  in 
recent  years,  though  scarcely  as  large  as  for  the  same  period 
last  year.     The  figures  follow  : 


1903.  1904.  1905.  1906. 

July to>is  1280  1250  1450  1840 

August 1230  1260  1300  l6qo 

September 2010  1780  2200  1930 

October 2440  2820  3580  2965 

November 2980  2S00  2890  a  1580 

Total 9940  9910  1 1420  10005 

[rt    To  November  19,  1906.] 

Following  is  a  statement  of  prices  of  Para  grades,  one  year 
ago,  one  month  ago,  and  on  November  28 — this  date : 

P.\RA.                                   December  I, '05.    November:, '06.  November28. 

Islands,  fine,  new iig@i2o          ii9@i2o  ii9@iig^ 

Islands,  fine,  old none  here       none  here  none  here 

Upriver,  fine,  new I22i@i234         I24@i25  I23@i24 

Upriver,  fine,  old none  here           128@129  I27@128 

Islands,  coarse,  new 7'®  72            72@  73  7i@  72 

Islands,  coarse,  old none  here       none  here  none  here 

Upriver,  coarse,  new go@  91            96®  97  97®  98 

Upriver,  coarse,  old none  here       none  here  none  here 

Caucho  (Peruvian)  sheet. .. .     73®  74             77®  78  76®  77 

Caucho  (Peruvian)   ball 88®  89            95®  96  95®  96 

Ceylon  (Plantation)  fine  sheet I39@i40  I36®137 
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AFRICAN. 
Sierra  Leone. istqual. 105     @io6 

Massai,  red 105-   @io6 

Benguella J^H®  79 

Cameroon  ball   77     @  78 

Accra  flake 21  i4@  22 

lyopori  ball,  prinu\..ii7  @ii8 
Lopori  strip,  prim?.  .  107  @io8 
Madagascar,  pinky. .  90    @  91 

Ikelemba 117    @n8 

Soudan  niggers 93     @  94 


centra; 
Esmeralda,  sau.sagc.  .  .   y2(a,  9-, 

Guay.iquil,  strip 75@  7^ 

Nicaragua,  scrap 90@  91 

Panama,  slab 69(0*  70 

Me.vican,  scrap 92®  93 

Mexican,  slab 7i@  72 

Mangabeira,  sheet 67®  71 

Guayule   44®  45 

EAST   INDIAN. 

Assam 94®  95 

Borneo 39®  48 


Late  ParS  cables  quote  : 

Per  Kilo 

Islands,   fine 5j8cc 

Islands,  coar.se 2$90o 

Exchange, 
Last  ManSos  advices  : 

Upriver.  fine 6J700      Upriver,  coarse 4$2oo 

Exchange,  isH^- 
NEW   YORK    PRICES  FOR   OCTOBER   (NEW    RUBBER). 


Per  Kilo. 

Upriver,  fine 6S975 

Upriver,  coarse 4^875 

nHd. 


1906. 


1905- 

|l.22@$1.30 

.89®       .93 

1. 19®    1.27 

.69®       .71 


1904. 

$I.I2@|l.I7 

.86®     .go 

1.09®  1. 14 

.61®.     .65 

.61®     .65 


Upriver  fine $l.22@fi.24 

Upriver  coarse 93®     .96 

Islands  fine 1.19®  i.2i 

Islands  coarse 6S®     .73 

Cametd 69®     .72  .70® 

In  regard  to  the  financial  situation,  Albert  B.  Beers 
(broker  in  India-rubber,  No.  68  William  street.  New  York) 
reports  : 

"During  November  there  has  been  very  little  demand  for  paper, 
and  only  at  high  rates — over  6  per  cent.,  on  account  of  the  strong 
money  market,  and  banks  having  their  funds  actively  employed. 
These  conditions  are  likely  to  continue  for  a  few  weeks  " 

Statistics  of  Para  Rubber  (Excluding  Caucho). 

NEW    VOKK. 

Fine  and        Coarse.  Total.  Total. 

Medium.                          1906.  1905. 

Stocks,  September  30.  ..fo«.j       135           21   =     156  317 

Arrivals,  October looi         353  =   1354  1189 


Potal. 
1904. 

44 
1080 


Aggregating 1136        374=1510       1506 

Deliveries,  October ion        374^  13S5      1279 

Stocks,  October  31 125  o  =     125         227 


1124 


Igo6.     1905.     1904. 

Stocks,  September  30. ..  ./o«i  1450    477     373 
.Arrivals,  October 2985  3350  2660 

.Aggregating 4435  3827  3033 

Deliveries,  October 4295  3672  2868 

Stocks,  October  31 140     155     165 

1906. 
a  World's  visible  supplj-,  October  31 .  .  .ions     2460 

Para  receipts,  July  i  to  October  31 7780 

Para  Receipts  of  Caucho,  same  dates S85 

Afloat  from  Para  to  United  States,  Oct.  31..       963 
Afloat  from  Para  to  Europe,  October  31. .  . .       732 


ENGLAND. 

1906.    1905.  1904. 

485     307  218 

840     878  793 

1325  1185  ion 

825    875  900 

500    310  in 


^794 

7885 

575 

971 

1131 


1921 

661 1 

499 

736 

900 


rt— Not  includitig  holdings  in  Continental  Europe. 

Ceylon  {Plantation)  Rubber  Exports,  J 906. 


i;)ETAn.S — BY    WEEKS. 


January  i  to  Sept  17. . 
Week  ending  Sept.  24  . 
Week  ending  Oct.  i. . 
Week  ending  Oct.  8.. . 
Week  ending  Oct.  15. . 
Week  ending  Oct.  22... 


POUNDS. 

.222,201 
.  10,221 
..  7,978 
■  6,542 
..  10,615 
•  14,053 


POUNDS. 

Total,  1906 271  610 

Same  dates,  1905 107,056 

Same  dates,  1904 52,612 

Same  dates,  1903 32,237 


DESTINATION. 

Great  Britain 190,391       France 3,41 1 

United  States 62,052       Australia 3>5i9 

Germany 9,666       Belgium 2,571 


EXPORTS   FROM   THE  STRAITS — JAN.    I    TO  SEPT.    5. 

Great  Britain 359,466      Australia 7,465 

Europe 35,867       Ceylon 25,330 

United  States '2,534  

Japan 6,124  Total 446,786 

[From  Singapore,  387,330;  from  Penang,  59,456.] 

Antiverp. 
To  THE  Editor  OF  The  Indi.v  Rurber  World  :  The  result  of 

our  sale  of  September  26  was  as  follows  : 

Exposed.  Sold. 

Congo  sorts 376  tons  334  tons 

Other  sorts 104     "  53     " 

Total 480    "  3S7     •' 

The  tone  was  firm.  Prices  show  an  average  advance  of  about  15 
centimes,  or  about  i^i  per  cent,  above  valuation.  The  fine  grades 
such  as  Kasais,  Congo  I.obay,  Equateur,  etc.,  obtained  the  best 
prices,  relatively.  The  next  large  sale  will  take  place  on  October 
23  when  419  tons  will  be  exposed.  Among  the  principal  lots  we 
mention  : 

Estimation. 

41  tons  Kasai  LoandaSankuru .francs     10.10 

21     "     Kasai  Loanda 10.90 

28     "     Mongalla  strips 8.30 

21     "     Aruwimi  10. 

18     "     Aruwimi 10.90 

C.  SCHMID  &  CO.,  SUCCESSEURS. 
Antwerp,  October  iS,  1906. 

Bordeaux. 

The  demand  continues  very  good  for  all  fine  grades,  especially 
red  Soudan  niggers.  Moderate  business  has  been  done  at  ad- 
vanced prices.  Soudan  niggers,  reddish,  10.95  ®  '■  frances  per 
kilo;  ordinary,  9  @  9  65  ;  Soudan  twists,  10.50;  Lahou  niggers, 
9.85;  Madagascar  Majunga,  10. 10.  General  tendency  of  the  market 
somewhat  firmer.  Stocks  this  date,  264,  including  124  Soudan. 
Massais  in  demand  but  no  supplies  on  spot. 

October  13,  1906. 

Ha'bre. 

At  the  inscription  sale  of  November  23  about  161  tons  of  rub- 
ber were  offered,  from  the  French  Congo,  Madagascar,  and  Indo- 
China.  Some  of  the  larger  lots,  with  their  estimations,  were  : 
Batouri,  ig  tons,  10.60  francs;  M'Poko,  18  tons,  12.75  francs; 
Ekela  Sangha,  15  tons,  10  60  francs  ;  Upper  Oubanghi  red,  50  tons, 
1 1.50  francs.  Estimation  for  pinky  Madagascar,  10  francs  [^87)^ 
cents  per  pound]. 

Liverpool. 

Edmund  SchliIter  &  Co.  report  [October  31]  : 
Para  grades  were  under  the  influence  of  delayed  receipts  and  a 
continued  good  demand — prices  advanced  to  ^s-  ■^d.  for  new.  and 
5J.  4rf.  for  old  Upriver  fine  Bolivian,  with  considerable  of  the  latter 
to  America.  Towards  the  close  the  larger  arrivals  at  Mandos 
caused  a  setback.  With  the  disappearance  of  the  increase  in 
receipts  since  July  i,  and  considering  the  large  increase  in  deliver- 
ies, the  market  is  in  an  eminently  healthy  position.  At  the  same 
time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  arrivals  of  rubber  have  been 


Rubber  Scrap  Prices. 

New  York  quotations — prices  paid  by  consumers  for  car- 
load lots  in  cents  per  pound — show  a  slight  advance. 

Old  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes — Domestic 10      @  lo^ 

Do  --Foreign 9      @    9,'4' 

Pneumatic  Bicycle  Tires 7)^  @    7J4 

.\utoniohile  Tires 10      @  lofs 

Solid  Rubber  Wagon  and  Carriage  Tires S?/  @    8% 

White  Trimmed  Rubber 1 1  >^  @  iiH 

Heavy  Black  Rubber s^i  @    S's 

.■\ir  Brake  Hose 4?4  @    5 

Fire  and  Large  Hose 3|^  @    2>H 

Garden  Hose 2}i  @    2^ 

Matting I'/z  @    l|i 
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delayed  by  low  water  in  the  Brazilian  rivers,  and  when  this  nibber 
comes  down  it  may  counteract  an  upward  tendency  which  would 
otherwise  be  bound  to  make  itself  felt. 

WORLD'S  VISIBLE  SUPPLY  OF   PARA,    OCTOBER  31- 

1906.  1905.  1904.  1903.  1902. 

Tons 2655  2936  2237  2457  3107 

Prices,  hard  fine  5/2  1/4     5/2  1/2        5/-  4/2  1/2        3/3  3/4 

LIVERPOOL  STOCKS   OF    AFRICAN   RUBBER,  OCTOBER  3I. 

1906    340  1903 235  1900 789 

1905 246  1902 547  1899 547 

1904 40I  1901 673  1898 494 

BalaTa   quotations   by   Messrs.   Schliiter  &  Co.  :  sheet,  2S.  3(/. 
[54V  cents]  ;  Block,  js.  T/zd.  [39>^  cent],  per  pound. 

London. 

PLANTATION  RUHliER  AT  AUCTION. 
October  26. — The  quantity  of  plantation  rubber  offered  was  less 
than  at  the  last  few  auctions.  Bidding  generally  was  strong  and 
prices  showed  a  slight  improvement.  The  highest  figure  was 
5i.  <)Ud.  [  $l.4i;'j]  for  an  exceptionally  fineparcel  of  crepe  rubber 
from  the  Jebong  estate,  in  Perak  (Malay  States).  Among  the  Cey- 
lon offerings  some  particularly  good  biscuits  from  Ileatherley  es- 


bong  estate,   brought  55.  8  ,        |  ;  crepe  from   Culloden 

(in  Ceylon)  brought  $s.  i%d.  Highest  price  for  plantation  at 
same  dale  last  year,  6.J.  i%d.  [=|i.48>^].  Fine  Para  to-day  at 
same  figures  as  one  year  ago — $s.  id.  [=$1.25^^]  =:=Three  pack- 
ages Castilloa  rubber  from  Java  offered  and  "  bought  in." 

IMPORTS  FROM  PARA  AT  NEW   YORK. 

1  Tlu  Figures  Indicate  Weights  in  Pounds.'] 
November  3. — By  the  steamer /?0)«z«jV  from  Mandosand  Pard  : 

Total- 
469,400 
172,100 
91,900 
T.'^.Soo 
40,400 
37.100 
32,900 
22,800 


Importers.  Fine.        Medium.    Coarse. 

General  Rubber  Co. .. .  247,000    67,900  154,500 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 107. oco     11,900    51,800 

Neale  &  Co 10,300 

N.  Y.  Commercial  Co.  48,600 

Edmund  Reeks  &  Co  .  25,200 

C.  P.  dos  Santos 19.400 

Poel  &  Arnold 

Hagemeyer  &  Brunn.  19,200 


Caucho. 


1,700 
9,000 
5.000 
4.300 


59,400 
16,200 
10,200 
13,400 
32,900 
3,600 


1,400= 
20,500= 


Total 476,700    99,800  342,000    2i,goo= 


940,400 


13. — By  the  steamer    Cearense,    from  Mandos  and 


November 

Pard  : 

General  Rubber  Co. . .   146,200    46,100     79800 

N.  Y.  Commercial  Co..  100,500     22,400    61,400 

tate  realized  5.f  73^^.  r=|i.37>^].     The  average,  for  all  grades  of      Poel  &  Arnold 22,500      6,100113,600 

Plantation  was  5.r.    2^rf.,  against  5^.   i^'^- at  last  auction.     Fine       Edmund  Reeks  &  Co.     59,800      7,000     18,900 
hard  Pard  to-day,  5s.  3*/.     Highest  price  for  fine  Plantation  this 
date  last  year,  65.  o^^d.  [=Si.47j4]- 

November  q.— The  sale  to  day  of  plantation  rul)ber  was  one  of 
the  largest  yet  seen  at  these  auctions— 302  packages,  w^eighing 
something  over  20  tons.  There  was  a  slight  weakness  in  the  bid- 
ding for  sheet  ;  no -'block"   was  offered.     Fine  crepe,   from  Je- 


Neale&Co 32,200  11,500  21,500 

A.  T   Morse  &  Co 33, 500  6,600  27.900 

Hagemeyer  &  Brunn.  .  28,700      23.100 

C.  P.  dos  Santos 8,goo  6,100  9,300 

Total 432,300  105,800  355,500     10,400^    904,000 

Note.— Tlie  ster.mer  Grangensr  from  Para,  is  due  at  New  York,  November  26, 
with  600  tons  Rubber  and  25  tons  Caucho.] 


700= 

272,800 

1 ,  200^ 

185,500 

8,500= 

150,700 

....  = 

85,700 

= 

65,200 

= 

68,000 

= 

51,800 

= 

24,300 

PARA  RUBBER  via  EUROPE. 

POUNDS 


68,C«)0 


13.500 


J3.500 


Oct.  22.  —By  the  Gascoyne=Vi2LVT^  : 
Poei  &  Arnold  (Fine) 

Oct.  25  —By  the  IVaiders ee=:HAmbuv^  : 

Poel  &  Arnold  (Fine) 45,ooo 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co  (Coarse) 10,000    55,000 

Oct.  29. — By  the  f//MAna=Liverpool  : 

General  Rubber  Co.  ( Fine) 60.000 

New  York  Commercial  Co,  (Fine).   ...     50,000  110,000 

Oct.  29.— By  the  BUuchey=Ha.m\)\iVf:  : 
New  York  Commercial  Co  (Fine)   ....      9,000 
New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Caucho)..    15  000    24,000 

Oct.  30.— By  the  iTtfeVaKrf^Antwerp  : 
Poel&  Arnold  (Fine) ... 

Oct.  31. — By  the  Georg{c=L.i\'erpool : 
A.  T.  Morse  &  Co  (Fine) 

Oct.  :ii.— By  the  C(2rDma=  Liverpool : 
New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Fine),,...    37,000 
General  Rubber  Co   (Fine) 7,000     44,000 

Nov.  I.— By  the  Oc^a«jV=Liverpool: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co.  ( Fine) 18,000 

New  York  Commercial  Co  (Fine) 9.000    27,000 

Nov.  3. — By  the  Bordeaux  =HavrG  : 
Poel  &  Arnold  ( Fine) So.ooo 

Nov.  7.— By  the  /^manc^=-MolIendo: 

W.  R.Gracc&Co.  (Fine) 2,000 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  (Caucho) 12,500    14,500 

Nov.  8.— By  the  Crr/jc—Liverpool  : 
Poel  &  Arnold  (Coarse) 5,000 

Nov.  9  —By  the  Pennsylvauia^HsLmhurg  : 
Poel  &  Arnold  (Fine).     .   . n 

Nov.  II.— By  the  /C?'Oon/ami=AutWQrp  : 
New  York  Commercial  Co  (Fine)..     . .  22,500 

Nov.  13. — By  the  A *^niTnt a n=LivGrpoo\: 
A.  T.  Morse  &  Co.  (Fine) i5.o*>o 

Nov.  16. -By  the  /iata t/ta ssHzmhurg : 

Poel  &  Arnold  Coarse* 10,'^ 

General  Rubber  Co  (Fine) 23, 

OTHER  ARRIVALS  AT  NEW  YORK 

CENTRALS. 

POUNIJS. 

Oct.  20.— By  El  Orf=New  Orleans  : 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg  Co 11,000 

A.  T.  .Morse&  Co 6,000 


CICXTUALS-Coniinueii. 

G.  Am.sinck  &  Co. ...         6.000 

A.  N.  Rotholz .     ..      2,500 

Eggers  &  Heinlein 3,000     28,500 

Oct.  22.— By  the  Aft/metonka^^hondon  : 
General  Rubber  Co     


S.500 


Oct.  22. — By  the  Advafice=Co\on  : 

Hirzel.  Feltman  &  Co 10,200 

New  \'ork  Commercial  Co 8,700 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co .  3.400 

E.  V.  Ilarrman  Co 1,200 

E.  B.  Strout     1,500 

W.  H.  Coolidge 1.500 

Mann  &  Emdon 1,100 

Wessels.  Kulemkamp  Co     900 

Meyer  Hecht 800 

R.  G.   ilarthold 500 

W.  Loaiza  &  Co 500 

Oct.  22. — By  the  Sr_g^2traTica=Tuspa.n,  etc.  : 

E.  N.  Tibbals  Co                ......  2,000 

Graham.  Hinkley  &  Co. 1,000 

"      '          ■   "^                       500 


Ferdinand  Ramos 


3.500 


Oct.  22.— By  the  Italian  Prince 
American  Commerce  Co 


Bahia : 

11.500 

Oct.  2^  -Bythe/'riwj  Wa/ /tfwar=  Colombia  : 

Escobar  &  Gorgorza 4,000 

A.  Held 1,500 

Kunhardt&Co  1.500 

J.  A.  Tauli  &  Co  1,200 

Colombian  Trading  Co..  ,  i  ,000 

I'nited  Fruit  Co 1.500 

Aiidreas&Co        1,000 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 800 

(iraham,  Hinkley  &  Co 1,000 

Su7arte  &  Whitney 1.000    14,500 

'      1    24.— By  the  El  £>ia=Galveston  ; 

1     !iii[iental  &  Mexican  Co 50,000 


Oct.  25.— By  the  Prt«rtwm  =  Colon: 

Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co 

Otto  Gerdan 

Hir/.el.  Feltman  &  Co 

.'\.  Santos  &  Co. .  

numare^t  Bros.  &  Co 

<  "harlcs  E.  Griffin ........ 

(i.  Amsinck  &  Co 

Mecke&Co        

America  Trading  (I^o 

Andean  Trading  Co    

Oct.  25  — By  the  .ffjrfl«=Bahia  : 

J.  H.  Rossbach  &  Bros        .     . 

New  York  Commercial  Co     

A    I>.  Hitch  &  Co     

American  Commerce  Co 


1 1 .000 

10.000 

7,200 

4,000 

3,200 

1.900 

900 

800 

800 

500 


13.500 

11,500 

4  500 

8,000 


37,500 


CENTRA  LS—Contmu((L 
Oct.  26.— By  the  f/.S":^/o— Galveston  : 
Continental  &  Mexican  Co 


30.000 


17.500 
6.000 


Oct.  26.— By  the  Virginia^  Co\on: 

Hirzel.  Feltman  &  Co 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co 1..S00 

A.  M.  Capens  Sons  2.000 

Kunhardt  &  Co 1,500 

Escobar  &  Gorgorza 1 ,500 

A.  Rosenthals  Sons 1.500 

Suzarte  &  Whitney.. 500.  32,000 

Oct.  29. — By  the  7V>'^«t<'=  Bahia: 
A.  D.Hitch&Co 


22,500 


Oct.  29. — By  the  Vigilancia=lA^yi\co : 

Harburger  &  Stack 5.500 

H.  Marquardt  &  Co 2.500 

E.  Steiger  &  Co 2,500 

American  Trading  Co i.coo 

Frederick  Probst  &  Co 1,000    12.500 

Oct.  29.  — By  the  Prins  Eilhrl=Co\on  : 

Hirzel,  Feltman  &  Co        13,500 

A,  Santos  &  Co 600    14,100 

Oct.  29.— By  the  El Sud^  GzWeston  : 
Continental  &  Mexican  Co     23,500 

Oct.  29.— By  the  Cien/ufgos=^Tamp\co  : 

Edward  Maurer 25,000 

European  Account . .   . .     11.500    36,500 

Oct.  31  — By  the  /4///flwc.i  =  Colon  : 

Andean  Trading  Co 7.>500 

Hirzel   Feltman&Co, 2500 

Piza,  Nephews  &  Co 2,200 

Mann  &  Emdon  i.fioo 

Bartling  &  DeLeon 700    14,800 

Oct.  31.— By  Cliiilnteiie=l!^e\v  Orleans: 
A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 2,500 

Oct.  31.  -By  the .SrtrK/a=Colombia : 

Kunhardt&Co 3  .eoo 

w  Held 1,500 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 1.500 

D.  A.  DeLim:i  ^  Co     900 

A.  A.  Lindo&  Co 600      S.ooo 

Nov  3.— By  the  Ca;M>Vawia=LiverpooI : 

George  A.  Alden  tS:  Co ..  60.000 

General  Rubber  Co 3»500    63,500 

Nov.  3  —By  the  -l/.^Wrfa=Frontera: 

Harburger  &  Stack 1,000 

Thebaud  Brothers   ...          700 

E.  Steiger  &  Co       500 

H.  Marquardt  &  Co ....        500      2,700 
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CtiNTRA  LS—Cojitinued. 
Nov.  5.— By  the  £1  ^w— New  Orleans  : 

Manliatiaii  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.         1.700 

A.   r,  Morse  &  Co 2,000 

Eg<ers  &  Heinlein     1,000 

Nov.  5.— By  the  Brasi7ia=Hamb\irg : 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 

Nov.  5.— By  the  Grecian  /'/vV/c^sBahai . 

New  Vork  Commercial  Co        %...     26,500 

J.  H.  Rossback  &  Bros 22,500 

/Vmcricaii  Commerce  Co.. 6,000 

Nov.  7.— By  the  £/  jl/iir= Galveston  : 
Remsch  &  Heald 

Nov.  8. —By  the  TVi^^/ji^Bahia  : 
New  York  Commercial  Co.... 


Nov.  7.— By  the  £inance—Co\on  : 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 2  200 

.•\ramburo  liicpta a.ooo 

E.  B.  Slrout     i.Soo 

Charles  E.  Grilfin  :,ooo 

Piza,  Nephews  &  Co 500 

.Meyer  Hecht 600 

Nov.  8. — By  the  7>K/o«iV:=Liverpool  : 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co. 

Nov.  8.— By  the  4/rrt/o=Colon  : 

Hirzel  Fe!tmaii  &  Co 3.200 

Uuniarest  Bros.  &  Co. 3.000 

Roldan  &  Van  Sickle »,700 

Krame&  Co 1,100 

E   IJ .  St  rout 1 ,200 

A   M .  Capens  Sons 700 

Mecke  &  Co 

Graham.  Hinkley  &  Co , 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros , 


4.700 
11.500 

45iOOO 
36  000 


8, 100 
17,000 


500 
600 
500     12,500 


Nov    10.— By  the  Esperanza=FionleTa  : 

Giaham.  Hinkley  &  Co 1.700 

E.Slcigcr&Co i,300 

Harburger  &  Slack        »,ooo 

Thebaud  Brothers 500 

Isaac  Kubie  &  Co ; 500 


5, 000 


Nov.  9.— By  the  Cw/om— Colon  : 

Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co 7,000 

Otto  Gerdau 9,700 

Dumarest  Bros.&  Co 4,000 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 4,500 

Roldan  &  Van  Sickle 3,400 

Hirzel,  Feltmaii  &  Co i.ooo 

Aramburo  Incpta 600 

Colombian  Trading  Co        500    30,700 

Nov.  9— By  the  /VMM^/va«»a.=  Hamburg: 

General  Rubber  Co 13.500 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 8,500    22,000 

Nov.  12. — By  the  Carw/awia^Liverpool : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 30  000 

Nov.  12. — By  the  £/ Paso='Sew  Orleans: 

A.  T.  Morse  ^  Co 7.500 

A    N.  Rothnlz 2,000 

E»:gers  &  Heinlein 1,500 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co 1.000    12,000 

Nov.  14.— By  the  )'Ki:a/a«=Tampico: 

New  Vork  Commercial  Co 45,000 

Edward  Maurer        26.000 

Remsch  &  Heald 27.000 

Graham  Hinkley  &  Co  ?,ooo 

H    Marquardt  &  Co 1,000  101,000 

Nov.  14.— By  the  .rlrft'anc^=Colon  : 

New  York  Commercial  Co 8.600 

.\ndean  Trading  Co 5.200 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 

Jose  Julia  &  Co 

A.  D.  Straus  &  Co 


2,000 

1,000 
500 


17-300 


Nov.  14.  — By  the  5^i^/ria=CoIombia : 

Kaac  Brandon  &  Bros  ...          7.500 

A.  Held 3500 

Kunha^'dt  &  Co 2.500 

Fred  Kugelman 2,000 

J.  A.  Panli  &  Co 2,000 

D.  A.  DeLima  &Co 500 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co , 500 

Seanz  &  Co 500    19.000 

Nov.  16. — By  the  A/a/aM^aj=Tampico  : 

Edward  Manrer 26,000 

New  York  Commercial  Co.--..     ..  22,500 

\V.  L.  VVadleigli 1,000.    49,500 

Nov.  16.  — By  the  Batavia     Hamburg  : 

General  Rubber  Co 7,000 

Nov.  17.— By  the  Soldier  /VzMC^=Bahia  : 

New  York  Commercial  Co 42.000 

Adolph  Hirscb  &  Co .  20.000 

J.  H.  Rossback  &  Bros 3.000    65,000 

Nov.  19. — By  the  /*ana»/a= Colon  ; 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 3.500 

Pi za.  Nephews  Co    2,200 


CENTRA  LS-Continu€d, 

Mann  &  Emdon        1,000 

New  York  Commercial  Co 900 

Meyer  &  Hecht 700 

Rotdan  &  Van  Sickle 500 

Hirzel  Feltman  &  Co 500      9,3<« 

Nov.  19.— By  the  CAa/OT<r«tf=Galveston  : 
Continental  &  Mexican  Co j2,:oo 

Nov.  19.-  By  the  £/.SM//=fNew  Orleans: 

A.  T.  Morse  it  Co . 4,000 

A.  N.  RothoU  •  ■ 2,500 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co 1,500 

Eggers  it  Heitilein.  ...'■" 1,200 

G.  Amsinch  &  Co 1.300     10,500 

Nov.  20.  — By  the  H''a/rff'wa»=:CoIombia  : 

Kunhardt&Co  2,000 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 1.500 

Mecke&  Co 1,500 

Seanz  &  Co 1 .500 

A.   A.  Lindo&  Co 1,000      7.500 

Nov.  20.— By  the £^/^l/^a— Galveston: 
Continental  &  Mexican  Co 60,000 

AFRICANS. 

POUNDS. 

Oct.  20.  — By  the  .Sr.  Ctt/A*«?W= Antwerp: 

Western  Electric  Co ...     22,500 

Rubber  Trading  Co 7.000    29,500 

Oct.  22.— By  the  Si.  /.om/j*- London  : 
Poel  &  Arnold  .         . .     11 ,500 

Oct.  22.  — By  the  AmeriJia^HsLmhuTg: 
Robinson  &  Stiles 6,000 

Oct.  22.     By  the  Gascoyne=^Havrc : 
A.  T.Morse  &  Co     45.000 

Oct.  22.— By  the  ^jw/anrf=  Antwerp  : 

Poel  &  Arnold..     .   49  000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 10,000    59,000 

Oct.  24.— By  the  il/o;>j/;f:=.  Liverpool : 

Rubber  Trading  Co 9,000 

A.T.Morse&Co 4,500 

George  A.  .Mden  &  Co 2,500     16,000 

Oct.  24.— By  the  Minn fsoia^  Antwerp  : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co  . .  30,000 

Henry  A.  Gould  Co 4.500 

X    W.Brunn&Co         ,       3500    38,000 

Oct  25.— By  the  PP^aidersee=H!imhuTg : 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co  85,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 25  000 

poel  &  Arnold —  .   3S.000  148,000 

Oct.  29.— By  the  CW//c=  Liverpool : 

General  Rubber  Co 11.500 

A.  T.  Morse  &  ('o..: 3,500    15,000 

Oct.  29.  — By  the  Umdria=Vtverpoo\ : 

General  Rubber  Co 15,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 11.500 

Raw  Products  Co 5.500 

Robinson  &  Stiles    2,000     34,000 

Oct.  30.— By  the  .^^«rfaw— Rotterdam  : 
Poel  &  Arnold 9,000 

Oct.  30,— By  the  Zee/and=  Antwerp: 

Poel  &  Arnold 38,000 

Raw  Products  Co 2,000    40,000 

Oct.  31.-  By  the  Carom'a=^  \Averpoo\ : 

General  Rubber  Co. 15.500 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co  ..   3,000 

Livesey&Co 3.500    22,000 

Nov.  1.— By  the  ^c<?a«iV=  Liverpool : 

General  Rubber  Co 22500 

Henry  A   Gould  Co 5,500    28.000 

Nov.  3.— By  the  Cawi^an/a=LiverpooI : 

General  Rubber  Co 32.000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 11.500 

Earle  Brothers 15.000    58,500 

Nov.  5.  -  By  the  Sf.  Paui=l^ondon : 
Poel  &  -Vrnold 10.000 

Nov.  5.— By  the  Ao»rarW=Havre: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 11..S00 

Nov.  S.— By  the  P'urngssia=G\asgo\v  : 
General  Rubber  Co ".500 

Nov.  8.  — By  the  7>«/o«ic=Liverpool : 

Poel  &  Arnold..  22,500 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 7.000    29,500 

Nov.  8.-  By  the5'aOTj/fl«f/=Antwerp: 

Poel  &  Arnold 100,000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 102.000 

Rubber  Trading  Co J3.500 

Robinson  ^:  Stiles 4.500  220.000 


.1 FRICA  NS-  Continued. 

.\oV,  8.—  By  the  Crwc— Liverpool : 
Poel  &  Arnold 15,000 

Nov.  9. — By  Ihc  /V/ittJ^A'aBia— Hamburg  : 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co .     11,500 

General  Rubber  Co.. .    ,        g.ooo 

George  A.  Alden /4  Co ...      5000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 6  000    31.500 

Nov.  12.  — By  the  Ca»man»a=-LivcrpooI : 

George  A.  .-Mden  &  Co 89.000 

Poel  &  Arnold ....      7,000 

A.  \V.  Brunn  &  Co.  ..      4.500100,500 

Nov.  12. — By  the  La  Touratnr- Havre : 

General  Rubber  Co 70.000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 9.000    79.000 

Nov.  12.—  By  the  Neckar  =Brenien : 

(icneral  Rubber  Co .s6,ooo 

.'\.  T.  Morse  &  Co. 22,500    78,500 

Nov.  12.— By  the  A>oon/a«rf=  Antwerp : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 103.000 

A.  W,  Brunn  &  Co 3.500 

Poel  &  Arnold 50,000  156,500 

Nov.  12.— By  the  Aioorrfam=  Rotterdam  : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 45»ooo 

Poel  &  Arnold 55.000    80.000 

Nov.  15.—  By  the  Baltic^  Liverpool : 

Rubber  Trading  Co 11,500 

A.  W.  Brunn  &  Co  .     ... 7,ooo 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 2,000    20.500 

Nov.  15. -By  the 5^^.  Laurtnt— Havre: 
Poel  &  Arnold ii-5oo 

Nov.  16.-  By  the  ^a/az/ia— Hamburg  : 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co.        15.000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 3.500 

Robinson  &  Stiles 4500    23.000 

Nov.  17.— By  the  Z»cai(ia=Liverpool : 

Poel  &  Arnold 50,000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co     9,000 

General  Rubber  Co 5.500     64,500 

Nov.  19.— By  the  6"/.  Louis^hondon  : 
Poel  &  Arnold 16,000 

Nov.  19  —By  the  .^OT5/^-rrfaw=  Rotterdam: 

George  A  .Mden  &  Co 10.000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 5  500    15,500 

Nov.  20. — By  the  Afonfanass Antwerp  : 
A.  T.Morse  &  Co 11,500 

Nov.  20.— By  the  Bevic^l. ishon  : 
Poel&  Arnold  22,500 

Nov.  20.— By  the  ./4»itf>(^fl=Hamburg: 
W.  L.  Gough  &  Co 11,000 

EAST     INDIAN. 

POUNDS. 

Oct,  22.— By  the  A/tnn€iortka  =  L,ondon: 

Robinson  &  Stiles 10,000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 3,500 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 2,500    16,000 

Oct.  22.-  By  the  //udsonxSing&pore: 
Heabler  &  Co 40.000 

Nov.  2.— By  the  ^«a*a=London  : 

Robinson  &  Stiles 15.500 

George  A.  .Mden  &  Co ..       5.500    21  000 

Nov.  3.— By  the  John  //ardie-^Sxagapore : 

W.  L.  Gough  &  Co 20,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co lo.ooo    30,000 

Nov.  5.— By  the  Brasilia^Hsimhurg: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 5.500 

Nov.  9.— By  the  Ptnnsylvania^Hamhurg : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 13.500 

General  Rubber  Co 4t5O0    18,000 

Nov.  10.  -  By  the  jX^w  }  orjt=London  : 

A.T.Morse&Co 11,500 

Nov.  12. — By  the  AfinneaPo/is^l.ondon  : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 22.500 

General  Rubber  Co 11,500    34,000 

Nov.  15.— By  the  i5(j//rc=  Liverpool  : 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 6.500 

Nov.  16. — By  the.5a^avia=Hamburg  : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co ...     13.500 

Samnel  H.  Dodd 1,000    14,500 

Nov.  It). — By  the  jl/iw«(rAaAa^London  ; 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 11,000 

H.  W.  Peabody  &  Co    5*000    16,000 
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EAST  INDIA  ^-Continued. 

GUTTA-JELUTONC. 

Oct.  22.—  By  the  y/wrfjoM-'Singapore : 

Heabler&Co .  35o,o(x> 

H .  Roul  i  &  Co , 4q,ooo 

fosepli  Cantor ..     35000  325.00c 

Nov.  I.— By  the_/«?r7>— Singapore: 

D.  A.  Shaw  &  Co 60.000 

J.  \V.  PhyfeitCo 55,000 

Poel  &  Arnold  . 80000 

GeorRe  A.  Alden  &  Co 156.000  351,000 

Nov.  3.— By  y.\\cJoht  Ilardie  -Singapore  : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 625.000 

J.W   Phyfe&Co  150.000 

William  Tappcnbach 200,000 

Joseph  Cantor 65,000 

Winter  &  Smillic .     11,000  1,051  ,(X)0 

GUTTA-PERCHA  AND   BA  LATA. 

POUNDS 

Oct.  22.— By  the  ////(fy(?M=>Singapore  : 
Heabler  &  Co  10,000 

Oct.  25  —By  the  /raW«rj^^=Hamburg : 
Robert  Soltau  Co 7.500 

Nov.  16.— By  the  Batavia=\{^m\)\xj^\ 
Robert  Soltau  Co 2g  000 

Nov.  19.— Bv  the  ^w«f«>rt=Hamburg: 
A.  W.  Brunn  Sc  Co 9,000 

B A LATA. 

Oct.  24.— By  tlie  /*ar/'OTa=  Dcnierara  : 

Middleton&  Co ...     i«;.ooo 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 15  000    30,000 

Nov.  5-— By  the  Prins  William  Fi/f/i=^DcmGTAra  : 
Middleton&Co    11,500 

Nov.  17.-  By  the  A'<j?-o«a=aDenierara  : 

Middleton  &  Co..  11,500 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 11.500 

I'rame  &  Co  9,000    32,000 


JiA  LA  TA— Continued. 
Nov   19  —By  the  Prins  ll^illiam  First'^  =Curapano  : 
Frame  &  Co..  ...  ....  5.500 

D.  A.  Del.lnta  &  Co —  2,000 

Cadenas  &  Coe     1  ,oo(i      6.500 


CUSTOM  HOUSE  STATISTICS. 

PORT   OF   NEW    YORK — OCTOBER. 
Imports:  Pounds,  Value, 

"..   5.S79.7.t7    ?4,773.oB4 

9.529  4-'^8i 

1,706,180  63,279 


India-rubber 

Gutta-percha 

Gutta  jehitong  (Pontianak) 

Total 7595.446  $4,841,044 

Exports  : 

India-rubber 6S  099  |     55.958 

Reclaimed  rubber 259,219  32  554 

Rubber  Scrap  Imported 2.043,632    |    202,515 


BOSTON  ARRIVALS. 

POUNDS. 

Ski't.  4 —By  the  Cf^/j^ans-LiverpooI : 
Poel  &  Arnold— African 1.182 

Sept.  4.— By  the  5'a^flOTo^-tf=I-iverpool : 
Poel  &  Arnold  -African 26,75q 

Skpt.  II— By  the  Z)^yo«ian=  Liverpool  : 
F.  R.  Muller&  Co.— African 8,606 

Sept.  13.-  By  the  .Sa^<?M;'a^=LiverpooI : 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.— .\frican 9,180 

Sept.  2,\.~Gra/  IValderseezrHSimhwr^: 
Samples n 

Sept.  25. — By  the  Canadian-=\Av ^rx>oo\ : 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.— African 22,919 

Total es.657 

[Value  $48,501.] 


BOSTON  ARRIVALS-  Continued. 

Oct,  9.  -By  the  Cfj^>'/aM=Liverpool : 
George  A.  Aldeii  &  Co.— African.....  12,903 

Oct.  16. -By  the  Z)<r.-£)Mia«  =  Liverpool: 
George  A.  Alden  &.  Co.— African 4i93o 

Oct.  20.  -  By  t'.ie  Sylvania=''L\verpoo\ : 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.— African 1,244 

Oct.  27  —By  the  /j/(?mm=  Liverpool : 
Poel  &  Arnold— African 4t675 

Oct.  29.— By  the  Georg^ian^=-\.or\do\\  : 
George  A.  Alden  S:  Co.— East  Indian  6.596 

Total 30,348 

[Value,  $24,978.1 

GUTTA-JHLUTONG. 

Oct.  29.— Bv  they^^fr/ir^Singapore: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 92,188 

AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

POUNDS. 

Oct.  4.  — By  the  W^tf5/c7z/awrf=  Liverpool ; 
William  Wright  &  Co.,  Ceaii 56,000 

Oct.  7.— By  the  A'y(?r(//anrf=Liverpool: 
William  Wright  &  Co.,  CearS 44,500 

Oct.  22.— By  the  7vn'tf.r/awrf=  Liverpool: 
William  Wright  &  Co.,Ceara 22,500 

AT  BALTIMORE. 

PouNrs. 

Sept.  4.— By  the  /■'«f(/(3W(;r(?=Liverpool  : 
William  Wright  &  Co.,  Ceara 33,500 

Oct.  I- — By  the  7>w//^»Z(?r«?=Liverpool : 
William  Wright  &  Co.,  Ceara 34  000 

Oct.  8. — By  the  67j/tfr»i<)r^=Liverpool : 
William  Wright  &  Co.,  Ceard    56,000 


OFFICIAL  STATISTICS  OF  CRUDE  INDIA-RUBBER  (in  Pounds). 


UNITED    STATES. 

G  REAT    BRITAIN. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

September,  1906 

4,958,966 

42.283,5-7 

2-8,556 
2,358,857 

4,680,410 
39,924,720 

September,  1906 

5,523,280 
43,684,368 

3,042,480 
23,796,192 

2,480,800 
19,888,176 

January-August 

Nine  months,  1906 

Nine  months,  1905 

Nine  months,  1904 

Niue  months,  igo6  . 
Nine  months,  1905  . 
Nine  months,  1904  . 

47,242,543 
49,676,268 
44,553.345 

2,637,413 
2,356,825 
2,586,325 

44,605,130 
47,319443 
41,967,845 

49,207,648 
46,466,224 
41,722,016 

26,838,672 
25,599,392 
24,239,158 

22,368,976 
20,866,832 
17,482.858 

GERMANY. 

ITALY. 

MONTHS 

IMPORTS 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS . 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

September,  1906 

2,421,980 
25,497,340 

1,167,760 
7,564,040 

1,254,220 
17,933,300 

241,560 
1,463,440 

55,440 

204, 6c« 

186,120 

January-August 

January-June 

1,258,840 

Seven  months,  1906 

Seven  months,  1905  ..... 
Seven  months,  1904 

Nine  months,  1906 

Nine  months,  1905 

Nine  months,  1904 

27,919,320 
33,791,120 
26,602,840 

8,731,800 

12,538,900 

7,302,900 

19,187,520 
21,252,220 
19,299,940 

1,705,000 
954,360 
901,120 

260.040 

147.620 

73.480 

I   444,960 
806,740 
827.640 

FRANCE.* 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

JnET  IMPORTS. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

September,  1906 

1,848,440 
21,413,260 

2,118,600 
11,885,940 

270,160 
9,527,320 

July,    1906 

January-June 

Seven  months,  1906 

Seven  months,  1905 

'     Seven  months,  1904 

271,260 
2,082,520 

63,360 
373,560 

207,900 
1.708,960 

January-August 

Nine  months,  1906 

Nine  months,  1905 

Niue  months,  1904 

23,261,700 
19,182,900 
15,903,360 

14,004,540 
12,190,640 

S.6-;S,740 

9.257,160 
6,990,260 
7,264,620 

2.353,780 
1,842,940 
1.757,140 

436,920 
21,340 
14.740 

1,916,860 
1,821,600 
I    742,400 

B  E  I.  G  ir  M 


September,  1906 1  1,202.902 

Januarj'-August 13,918,278 

Nine  months,  1906 \  15,121,180 

Nine  months,  1905 12,953,304 

Nine  months,  1904 13,839,547 


1,424,216 
9,444,890 


10,869,106 

9,492,946 

11,097,046 


tNET IMPORTS 


221,314 

4,473,388 


4,252,074 

:J, 460,358 
2,752,411 


Note.  —  German  statistics  before  Jan.  i,  1906,  include 
Gutta-percha.  Balata.  old  (waste)  rubber.  British  figures 
include  old  rubber.  French.  Austrian,  and  Italian  tigures 
include  Gutta-percha.  The  exports  from  the  United  States 
embrace  the  supplies  for  Canadian  consumption. 


*  General  Commerce. 


fSpecial  Commerce. 


X  Net  Exports. 


The  BEST  BUCKLES  for  ARCTICS 

ARE  HADE  BY 

THE    WELD    MFQ.    CO., 
41  Lincoln  Street,     •      •      Boston. 


fir 


RAIN  COATS 


Matt  hive  this  Clrcoltr 
Trade  Mark  tUmpcd  ib 
Iniidt  ol  coat... 
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i         THE  ACME  RUBBER  MFQ.  CO. 


Hanufacturers  of 

Mechanical  Rubber  Goods  of  Every  Description.     Rubber  Carriage  Drill  and 
Duck.     Rubber  Carriage  Tires  and  Rubber-Covered  Insulated  Wire. 

We  feel  we  have  taken  a  step  upward  in  our  change  of  name.  We  are  reaching  towards  tlie  top. 
Our  name  will  be  indicative  of  the  qualitx^  of  our  product.  Factory  design  the  most  modern  in  our  line. 
Machinery  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  description.  Only  first-class  raw  materials  used,  and  nothing 
but  reliable  grades  produced. 

FACTORY,         -         -         -         TRENTON,  N.  J, 
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Branch  Stores : 


CHICAGO : 

248  Randolph  Street. 


NEW  YORK: 
55  Warren  Street. 


i^mmmwfmmm^mffffmmmfmmFmmfm 


BOSTON : 
276  Devonshire  Street.       «^^  S 

P> 

x: 


LAMPBLACKS  especially  for  RUBBER  MANUFACTURE. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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MARK  OF  QUALITY 


Established  1854. 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  EXPORT  BUSINESS. 


CORRESPONDENCE  AND  INQUIRIES  SOLICITED. 


THE  CANADIAN  RUBBER  CO.  OF  MONTREAL 

MANUFACTURERS    OF  LIMITED 

ALL  KINDS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  GENERAL  RUBBER  GOODS, 


AND    SOLE    MAKERS    OF    THE 


Celebrated  *' CANADIAN"   Rubbers. 


Wc  tf  always  open  to  correspond  whh       Factory  and  Executive  Offices ', 

experienced  Rubber  men.  both  for 
Factory  and  Executive  Work, 


Inventiona  kindred  to  the  Trade  and  ideas 
for  development,  invited.  Out  De- 
velopment Department  glvca  tbcae 
matters  special  attention. 


MONTREAL,  P.  Q. 

Canadian  Sales  Branches  :  HALIFAX,  H.  S.,  MONTREAL,  Que.,  TORONTO,  Ont.,  WINNIPEG,  Man.,REGINA,  SASK., 

CALGARY,  Alta.,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C,  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 
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!*  VERY  user  of  Rubber  appreciates  tlie  higli  cost  of  the  raw  material. 

■*  All  authorities  agree  that  a  high  price  level  must  exist  for  years  to 
come.  The  demand  for  Rubber  increases  every  day,  and  many  sources 
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T~\URING  the  present  era  of  general  industrial  pros- 
^  ^  perity  in  tlie  rnited  States  the  rubber  branch  has 
compared  favorably  with  all  others,  and  made  a  far  better 
showing  than  the  average.  Indeed,  there  is  probably 
no  other  industry  that  has  presented  such  a  continuous 
record  of  successful  operation.  The  national  census  of 
manufactures  for  1905,  some  figures  from  which  we 
have  printed  lately,  indicates  a  gain  of  nearly  40  per  cent, 
in  the  value  of  rubber  manufactures  since  the  preceding 
census  was  taken — a  period  of  4'^  years- -and  this  is  a 
higher  rate  of  growth  than  during  the  preceding  ten 
years,  regarded  hitherto  as  a  period  of  remarkable  devel- 
opment. 

But  census  figures  are  not  required  to  demonstrate  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  rubber  industry  to-day.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  when  every  other  form  of  pro- 
duction is  active  there  will  be  a  steady  demand  for  rub- 
l)er  goods,  so  essential  has  rubber  become  as  an  auxiliary 
in  nearly  all  other  lines.  Increased  railway  activity  calls 
for  more  air  brake  ho.se  ;  if  more  steam  engines  are  oper- 
ated the  demand  for  packings  is  increased  ;  belting  is  re- 
quired for  new  machinery  plants  and  additions  to  old 
ones  ;  the  extension  of  mining  and  blasting  work,  ship- 
building and  architectural  construction,  and  whatever 
else  calls  for  pneumatic  hose  largely  promotes  the  use  of 
rubber,  and  so  on,  indefinitely.  There  is  not  much  ma- 
terial development  nowadays  that  does  not  involve  some 
use  of  electricity,  and  this  in  turn  makes  a  market  for  in- 
sulation materials.  Then,  too,  rubber  constantly  comes 
into  new  uses  for  personal  comfort  or  convenience,  sports, 
and  the  like,  and  the  population  of  the  country  grows  in 
buying  capacity  as  well  as  in  number,  and  all  to  the 
profit  of  the  rubber  manufacturer. 

It  is  not  meant  that  an  opportunity  has  exi.sted  for 
inflated  profits,  or  that  the  demand  for  rubber  goods  is 
unlimited.  For  some  years  now  the  prices  of  raw  mate- 
rials have  ranged  at  figures  which  formerly  would  have 
been  deemed  prohibitive,  and  the  success  of  the  rubber 
men  in  adapting  themselves  to  the  changed  conditions 
has  been  the  ver}'  best  indication  of  the  permanence  and 
stability  of  the  industry.  The  earning  of  even  fair  profits 
has  called  forth  the  best  exertions  of  the  leaders  in 
every  department  of  the  industry.  New-  gums  have  been 
brought  into  use  and  better  results  got  from  the  gums 
longest  known  ;  labor  saving  and  time  saving  processes 
and  methods  have  been  adopted,  and  every  possible  leak 
stopped.  The  result  has  been  a  growth  of  the  rubber 
business  to  meet  the  increase  in  demand  for  goods,  with 
prices  not  so  much  higher  than  formerly,  with  very  few- 
failures  in  the  business,  and  those  mainly  of  insignificant 
firms. 

The  American  rubber  manufacturer,  though  the  indus- 
try originated  in  his  own  country,  has  never  disdained  to 
profit  from  foreign  practice,  so  that  to-day  he  is  bringing 
to  bear  upon  his  work  the  best  ideas  in  rubber,  whatever 
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their  origin.  More  than  this,  being  less  trammeled  by 
precedent,  perhaps,  than  is  the  rule  in  some  countries, 
the  Americans  have  evolved  their  full  share  of  new  feat- 
ures, not  all  of  which  have  yet  beeu  adopted  abroad, 
so  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  are  ahead  of 
all  competition.  Buying  raw  materials  in  the  same 
market  as  their  competitors,  thej-  nui.st  pay  higlier  wages 
for  a  shorter  work  day,  and  yet  are  able  to  produce  goods, 
in  many  lines,  at  practically  the  .same  cost,  if  not  less, 
quality  for  quality. 

The  new  year  opens  with  no  sign  of  a  less  prosperous 
era,  which  is  a  favorable  prospect  for  the  rubber  trade. 
The  development  of  the  country  proceeds  without  abate- 
ment, with  emploj-ment  for  all  who  want  it  as  a  rule,  and 
with  wages  that  enable  everybodj'  to  buy.  But  if  less 
favorable  conditions  should  in  time  prevail,  leading  to  a 
lessened  demand  for  manufactured  goods,  it  is  our  opinion 
that  in  no  branch  would  the  ill  effects  be  felt  less  acutely 
than  among  the  rubber  men. 


A  NEW  LIGHT  ON  THE  AMAZON. 


A  GLOOMY  view  of  the  Amazon  rubber  .situation  was 
expressed  by  Governor  Nery  in  his  recent  message 
to  the  legislative  at  Manaos.  In  his  message  at  the  pre- 
ceding session  it  had  been  pointed  out  that  the  increasing 
production  of  rubber  under  cultivation  constituted  "a 
great  menace  "  to  the  continued  value  of  the  chief  article 
of  export  from  the  Amazon.  This  year  the  governor  in- 
dulges in  even  more  serious  forebodings,  ba.sed  upon  facts 
which  he  quotes  regarding  the  planting  of  rubber  in  the 
Far  East  and  the  quality  of  the  product.  He  appears 
particularly  impressed  with  high  prices  paid  for  Ceylon 
rubber,  since  the  belief  had  always  prevailed  on  the  Ama- 
zon that  there  could  be  no  competition  in  the  matter  of 
quality  with  the  native  product. 

The  Manaos  governor  strongly  urges  action  by  the 
state  for  a  preventive  measure  against  the  results  of  out- 
side competition.  He  would  have  experiment  stations 
established,  for  the  improvement  of  methods  of  rubber 
production  in  Brazil.  But  of  equal  importance,  in  his 
opinion,  is  the  development  of  agriculture  along  general 
lines,  in  order  that  the  prosperity  of  the  state  may  not 
longer  depend  upon  a  single  interest. 

The  governor  at  Para  also  deals  with  the  rubber  out- 
look in  his  message  to  the  .state  legislature,  but  in  a  more 
optimistic  vein.  He  finds  encouragement  in  the  fact  that 
prices  of  Amazon  rubber  have  not  been  affected  by  the 
extensive  planting  in  progress  in  the  British  colonies. 
He  calls  the  attention  of  rubber  workers  to  the  desirabil- 
ity of  following  the  example  of  other  countries  and  trans- 
forming the  production  of  rubber  into  a  .sy.stematic  agri- 
cultural interest.  The  planting  of  other  crops,  particu- 
larly cacao  and  tobacco,  is  also  recommended.  Governor 
Montenegro  mentions  in  his  message  a  book  that  is  be- 
ing prepared  for  circulation  in  his  state,  on  the  rubber 
culture  in  Ceylon  and  elsewhere  in  the  Far  East. 


These  references  to  rubber  are  among  the  most  inter- 
esting coming  from  any  source  in  recent  j'ears.  Their 
official  character  will  compel  attention  and  win  respect 
for  them  among  the  people  for  whom  the}'  are  intended. 
Doubtless  northern  Brazil's  rubber  interest  will  not  be 
placed  upon  a  new  basis  for  a  good  while  j'et,  but  it 
is  something  to  have  the  people  of  tho.se  states  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that  they  have  no  monopoly  even 
of  "  Para"  rubber.  There  are  still  some  people  who 
profess  to  believe  that  there  is  "nothing  in  rubber 
planting,"  and  the.se  may  regard  as  foolish  the  idea  of 
the  governor  at  Para  having  a  book  prepared  to  teach 
his  people  how  rubber  is  planted  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe.  But  we  prefer  to  welcome  it  as  a  sign  of  prog- 
ress on  the  Amazon  that  in  time  will  benefit  the  whole 
rubber  consuming  interest.  The  world  is  not  yet  ready 
to  do  without  rubber  from  Brazil,  and  the  world  will 
be  helped  by  whatever  improves  the  conditions  of  rub- 
ber production  there. 


By  way  of  encouragement  to  the  rubber  planting  inter- 
est, after  noting  the  success  of  rubber  culture  in  Cej'lon,  the 
Journal  of  the  Jamaica  Agricultural  Society  says  :  "  From 
the  knowledge  that  was  obtainable  at  the  time  the  Ceylon 
planters  began  to  plant  Para  rubber,  we  think  that  nine  out 
often  experienced  agriculturists  elsewhere  would  not  have 
advised  that  the  conditions  in  Ce3'lon  would  have  suited  this 
rubber  so  well  as  results  have  now  proved."  The  Journal 
might  have  written  more  strongly.  Less  than  ten  years  ago 
Mr.  Gustav  Mann,  long  conservator  of  forests  for  Assam, 
and  widely  regarded  as  an  authority,  wrote  in  The  India 
Rubber  World  :  "The  naturalization  oj  American  rubber 
trees  in  Asia  has  not  been  a  success,  and  generally  speaking,  I 
am  noiv  inclined  to  think  that  all  rubber  plants  had  better  be 
grown  in  the  cotintries  in  which  they  are  indigenous.  "  From 
what  has  since  been  accomplished  with  rubber  in  the  Far 
East,  it  is  clear  that  a  great  deal  remained  to  be  learned  on 
this  subject  ten  years  ago.  For  that  matter,  it  might  not  be 
well  for  any  planter  or  rubber  expert  even  now  to  assume 
that  there  are  no  unsolved  problems  in  relation  to  rubber 
culture. 


The  possibility  of  drying  rubber  in  three  hours,  in- 
stead of  three  months,  as  former!}-,  invites  the  idea  of  the 
crop  being  moved  forward,  so  to  speak,  by  three  months. 
Any  effect  upon  prices,  however,  would  be  very  transient, 
for  the  trade  would  speedily  adjust  itself  to  the  new  condi- 
tion. There  would  be  just  so  much  rubber  produced  in  a 
year,  with  just  so  much  demand.  The  advantage  of  quick 
drying  would  be  reaped  by  the  producer,  in  case  it  involved 
economy.  There  would,  however,  be  a  further  advantage  to 
the  manufacturer,  if  the  rubber  reached  him  in  better  condi- 
tion than  before. 


Some  large  .m.a.nufacturers  of  asbestos  goods  in 
Europe,  .some  of  whom  are  also  rubber  manufacturers,  find 
it  to  their  advantage  to  own  asbestos  mines  in  Canada. 
There  are  lead  pencil  makers  who  own  timber  lands  and 
graphite  mines,  and  operate  rubber  factories  (for  erasers). 
It  may  be  equally  advantageous  in  time  for  rubber  manufac- 
turers to  own  rubber  trees.     A  report  which  is  of  interest  in 
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this  couin;ction  is  that  certain  English  cotton  goods  manu- 
facturers are  planning  to  invest  largely  in  planting  in  the 
United  States,  as  a  means  of  securing  cotton  at  less  cost. 


Editor  himself,  but  so  many  amusing  things  happi :  -  ^- 

am pie,  our  correspondent's  criticism)  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible not  to  sin  occasionally. — TiiE  Editor.] 


FoRKiGN  AUTOMOBILE  PAVERS  are  ringing  the  cliarges  on 
the  failure  of  "  American  "  tires  at  the  last  Vanderbilt  Cup 
race.  This  is  hardly  fair  to  the  tire  trade  at  large  as  one 
American  company  alone  furnished  tires  for  that  race  and 
their  success  or  failure  should  not  he  credited  to  the  others 
who  did  not  participate. 


The  work  01*  road  improvement  is  being  taken  up  in 
earnest  by  the  autlioritics  of  the  state  of  New  York,  in  view 
of  the  liberal  e.\pendilures  sanctioned  by  popular  vote  last 
year,  and  as  a  first  instalment  contracts  have  been  let  re- 
cently for  $4,000,000  worth  of  work.  No  doubt  the  growth 
of  automobiling  has  done  much  to  bring  about  this  desir- 
able improvement,  while  the  completion  of  the  new  roads 
will  doubtless  lead  to  more  automobiles  being  used — a  con- 
dition most  encouraging  to  the  rubber  tire  trade. 


An  analysis  of  the  prospectus  of  the  largest  Ceylon 
rubber  enterprise  yet  "floated  "  in  London,  involving  more 
than  $1,500,000,  shows  the  stated  capital  to  amount  to  $4.68 
for  each  rubber  tree  reported  on  the  ground,  and  most  of  the 
trees  are  yet  too  young  to  yield  rubber.  It  is  true  that  the 
large  valuation  is  not  placed  upon  the  rubber  alone,  but 
takes  account  of  a  large  acreage  yet  to  be  planted,  besides 
which  a  considerable  amount  of  the  capital  subscribed  will  be 
devoted  to  new  development  work.  Still,  the  growing  rub- 
ber is  the  most  important  asset,  and  the  compan3'  had  not 
enough  shares  to  satisfy  all  who  wanted  to  invest. 


FROM  A  FRIEND  IN    MEXICO. 


THE  or 


■RBER  INTEREST. 


THE  Continental  Rubber  Co.  are  reporUd  to  have  closed 
a  deal  for  the  purchase  of  the  Sobras  hacienda  and  ad- 
jacent property  belonging  to  the  Pena  brothers,  of  Torreon, 
Mexico.  The  purchase  price  of  the  Sobras  is  given  at  J.4,- 
300,000,  and  the  price  of  the  other  tracts  brings  the  total  up 
to  about  $6,500,000  (Mexican).  The  .sobras  property  alone 
embraces  2,000,000  acres,  all  of  which  contains  Guayule 
shrubs.  The  purchase  covers  also  extensive  property  in 
livestock. =:^Another  report  mentions  V.  Floyd,  of  Laredo, 
Texas,  having  made  a  contract  to  supply  a  rubber  company 
with  a  large  amount  of  Guayule  shrub  from  a  30.000  acre 
tract  which  he  owns  in  northern  Mexico- 

The  annual  report  of  the  Mexican  Central  railroad,  issued 
on  December  8,  makes  this  reference  to  the  progress  of  the 
Guayule  rubber  industry  : 

"  The  manufacture  of  rubber  from  the  Guayule  plant  has 
taken  great  strides  and  there  are  now  four  factories  estab- 
lished with  this  object  on  the  line.  The  business  appears  to 
have  passed  the  speculative  stage  and  is  now  settling  into  a 
legitimate  industry.  It  has  had  a  wonderful  eifect  on  the 
value  of  so-called  desert  land  properties  that  a  few  years 
ago  could  be  purchased  for  a  tithe  of  their  present  price. 
The  increase  in  the  production  of  ixtle  from  the  lechugilla 
plant  has  also  assisted  in  this  rise  in  land  values. " 

The  Continental  Rubber  Co.  have  recently  ordered  550,- 
000  feet  of  lumber  to  use  in  dwellings  for  the  employes  of 
the  Guayule  works  at  Torreon . 

OBITUARY. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World  :  I  wish 
to  suggest  that  yon  give  us  more  practical  details  of 
real  value  to  the  planter,  instead  of  sketchy  though  readable 
abstracts  that  are  of  no  practical  value  in  the  field.  Your 
paper  is  always  entertaining  but  not  instructive  enough,  be- 
cause lacking  details.  To  illustrate:  The  paper  on  Casiilloa 
from  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Liverpool  Institute  of 
Tropical  Research  was  published  in  full  in  the  Ceylon  paper 
and  was  worth  more  to  a  planter  than  a  hundred  clever  sto- 
ries of  the  general  appearances  of  plantations.  I  am  aware 
that  details  require  space,  but  if  you  don't  give  them  some 
other  paper,  as  for  instance  the  Mexican  Investor,  may  in 
time  eat  into  your  constituenc}'  down  here.  Of  course,  I 
don't  know  how  valuable  this  field  is  to  you,  so  merely  ofier 
this  pointer  for  what  it  is  worth.     Yours  truly, 

J.  mCRliURT  FOSTlvK. 
■["ula  de  los  Tuxtlas,  Vera  Cruz.  Mexico,  November  26,  1906. 

[The  gist  of  the  paper  on  Castilloa  mentioned  above  was 
published  in  The  India  Rubber  World  [April  i  and  May 
I,  1906,  entitled  "Notes  on  the  Castilloa  Rubber  Tree"] 
months  before  it  appeared  elsewhere.  We  are  delighted 
that  Mr.  Foster  approves  and  appreciates  that  particular 
article.  The  matter  was  later  published  in  the  Quarterly 
Jourfta  I  of  Tropical  Research  (Liverpool)  and  in  almost  every 
tropical  paper.  No  one  bemoans  the  Editor's  temptation  to 
write  sketchj'  matter  and  to  add  semi-humorous  comments 
to  articles  that  should  be  dull   and  ponderous  more  than  the 


GEORGE  C.  SHIRTS,  who  died  in  Chicago  on  November 
23,  was  born  about  30  j-ears  ago  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan.  He  attended  the  University  of  Michigan  and  was 
a  member  of  several  of  the  fraternities  there.  Five  years  ago 
he  came  east  for  the  Revere  Rubber  Co. ,  becoming  in  time 
their  assistant  sales  manager.  For  the  past  four  months  he 
had  been  in  charge  of  their  Chicago  store.  He  was  ill  one 
week  and  died  of  typhoid  fever.  The  interment  was  at  Grand 
Rapids.     Mr.  Shirts  is  survived  by  a  wife  and  daughter. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  New  England  Rubber  Club  on 
November  30.  1906,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Whf.reaS.  Our  friend  and  associate  CTCorge  C.  Shirts  has  been 
stricken  by  death  and  removed  from  our  midst,  we,  his  fellow 
members,  in  recognition  of  o>ir  loss,  record  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

Resolved.  That  during  his  connection  with  the  rubber  trade, 
extending  over  some  five  years,  and  especially  during  his  residence 
amongst  us  in  New  England,  his  magnetic  personality  made  of 
every  business  acquaintance  a  personal  friend,  each  one  of  whom 
now  laments  liis  untimely  decease.  Genial  in  association  with  his 
business  companions;  upright  and  honest  in  his  dealings  with 
men,  the  trade  has  lost  a  valued  member. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  his  family,  and  to  his  business  as-so- 
ciates,  our  deep  and  sincere  sympathy. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  records  of 
the  Club,  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  his  family. 

ARTHUR  W.  STEDMAN,  ) 

GEORGE  1".  VVHIT.MORE,  i-Comroittee  on  Resolutions. 

ELSTON  E.  WADBROOK.J 
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THE  AMERICAN  CONGO  CONCESSION. 


T)  Y  the  terms  of  their  agreement  with  the  government  of 
-*— '  the  Congo  Free  State,  the  American  Congo  Co.  are  to 
have  possession,  for  60  years,  with  rights  of  exploitation,  of 
two  tracts  of  land,  aggregating  1.000,000  hectares  [  =  2.471.- 
000  acres].  One  of  these  is  a  belt  15^.'  miles  wide,  extend- 
ing along  the  Congo  river  from  the  month  of  the  Kasai,  its 
largest  tributary,  up  to  where  the  Vumbi,  a  small  stream, 
enters  the  Congo.  The  second  and  larger  lot  extends  from 
Stanley  Pool  along  the  Congo  to  the  south  bank  of  the 
Kasai,  and  along  that  stream  to  above  the  point  of  conflu- 
ence with  it  of  the  Kwango  river.  The  area  mentioned  is 
equal  to  3860  square  miles,  or  more  than  three  times  the 
size  of  Rhode  Island — and  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  state 
of  Delaware.  This  area  is  understood  to  be  rich  in  rubber, 
yielded  by  lianes  (vines)  and  also  by  underground  creepers 
of  the  Landolpliia  Thollonii  or  similar  species. 

The  company  are  empowered  to  make  a  further  selection 
of  two  lots,  aggregating  5000  hectares  [=12,355  acres],  to 
be  held  for  two  years,  with  the  right  of  renewal  for  two 


AMERICAN  CONCESSION  ON  THE  CONGO. 
[The  shaded  portion  on  the  left  denotes  the  3S00  squ.-ire  miles  ceded  tothe  Amer, 
ican  ConKo  Co.    The  domainf  df  la  couronne  is  outlined,  and  the  areas  under 
concession  lo  the  ABIK,  Kasai.  and  Katanga  companies.    .\  detail  map  of  the 
American  concession  is  given  on  the  upper  right  hand.] 

years,  on  which  to  experiment  with  mechanical  and  chemi- 
cal processes  for  the  extraction  of  rubber.  The  location  of 
these  tracts  is  to  be  within  the  limits  described  as  the  do- 
maine  dela  coiirone.  lying  between  the  Abir  and  Kasai  trust 
concessions.  This  is  regarded  as  the  private  projierty  of  King 
Leopold  and  is  apart  from  the  domai/ie  national,  in  which  the 
American  Congo  Co.'s  concession  is  located. 

In  addition  to  the  above  grants,  the  American  company 
have  the  privilege,  within  lo  years,  of  acquiring  an  addition- 
al 500,000  hectares  [=1.235.500  acres]  on  terms  yet  to  be 
agreed  on.  London  papers  report  that  the  Congo  Free  State 
is  to  hold  half  the  bonds  to  be  issued  by  the  .American  com- 
pany, besides  1  per  cent,  of  the  dividends. 

The  map  on  this  page  indicates  the  location  of  the  Ameri- 
can rubber  concession,  which  is  a  section  of  the  domaine  na- 
tional (or  domaine  prive)  not  hitherto  the  subject  of  a  conces- 
sion. The  two  small  tracts  ceded  for  experimental  purposes 
for  a  limited  time  are  to  be  located  within  the  area  designat- 


ed on  the  map  as  the  "  domain  of  the  crown. "  The  New  York 
American  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  same  Ameri- 
can interests  have  purchased  shares  in  the  Soci6t€  ABIR 
(AngolJelgian  India-Rubbcr  and  Exploration  Co.)  and  the 
Compagnie  du  Katanga,  important  Belgian  (vncessionaire 
companies  whose  holdings  are  also  located  on  the  map  pre- 
sented herewith. 

More  important,  in  Belgian  estimation,  than  the  rubber 
concession  granted  to  Mr.  Ryan  and  his  associates,  is  a  min- 
ing and  lumber  concession  in  which  the  same  American 
group  are  interested,  granted  to  Iva  Soci^te  Internationale 
Forestier&  et  Miniere  du  Congo,  formed  at  Brussels  under 
decree  of  November  6,  1906.  This  is  to  exist  for  60  years 
and  to  embrace  3,716,700  hectares[=  14,345  .square  miles],  to 
be  located  in  the  domain  of  the  crown  and  in  areas  reserved 
bj'  the  state  in  the  district  occupied  by  the  Katanga  conces- 
sion. The  7000  shares  of  the  mining  company  (of  500  francs 
each)  are  thus  allotted  : 

Domaine  national  (Congo  Free  State) 2,500 

Fondation  de  la  couronne  (King  Leopold) 1,000 

Belgian  capitalists 1 1750 

American  capitalists , 1,750 

The  first  3500  shares  on  the  list  are  to  be  allotted  gratis  in 
view  of  the  advantages  accorded  by  the  Congo  Free  State. 
Besides,  the  crown  will  subscribe  for  5S0  shares  allotted  to 
the  Belgian  capitalists.  In  addition  to  the  7000  capital  shares 
will  be  issued  an  equal  number  of  dividend  shares  sans  dis- 
ignation  de  valeur  (without  designation  of  value),  which  are 
to  share  in  the  distribution  of  any  profits  over  a  fi.xed  rate 
per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock.  The  holders  of  the  dividend 
shares  are  the  same  as  of  the  capital  shares.  This  is  the 
usual  form  of  organization  of  large  concessionaire  companies 
in  which  the  Congo  Free  State  holds  an  interest,  and  presum- 
ably the  same  rule  applies  to  the  American  Congo  Co.  The 
only  difference  is  that  in  the  present  case  other  than  Belgian 
capital  is  admitted. 

A   $40,000,000   COMPANY   ORGANIZED. 

The  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.  filed  articles  of  incorpo- 
ration on  December  6,  1906,  at  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state  of  New  Jersey.  The  company  propose,  with  a  capital- 
ization of  $40,000,000,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  collecting, 
extracting,  producing,  manufacturing,  and  dealing  in  crude 
rubber  and  other  like  gums.  The  general  purposes  of  the 
company  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Continental  Rubber 
Co.,  incorporated  in  New  Jersey  in  1905,  though  the  incor- 
poration papers  disclose  no  connection  with  the  Continental 
company.  It  is  learned  definitelj'  however,  that  the  new 
company  are  to  exploit  the  Congo  rubber  concessions  ac- 
quired recently  by  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan  and  his  associates, 
and  it  is  assumed  that  the  plan  involves  the  absorption  of 
the  American  Congo  Co.  and  the  Continental  Rubber  Co., 
the  latter  of  which  was  formed  to  exploit  Guaytile  rubber  in 
Mexico. 

The  capital  of  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.  is  divided 
into  $10,000,000  in  preference  shares,  entitled  to  7  per  cent, 
dividends,  and  $30,000,000  of  common  stock.  The  incorpor- 
ators are  William  C.  Sherwood,  Louis  vSherwood,  and  Rich- 
ard F.  Tulley,  all  of  Jersey  City,  but  these  names  probably 
have  been  used  only  for  purposes  of  preliminarj'  organiza- 
tion. It  is  understood  that  shares  are  to  be  allotted  to 
Belgian,  French,  and  English  financiers  who  are  associ- 
ated   with    Americans  in  the  Congo  enterprise. 
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TIRES  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  AUTOMOBILE  SHOW. 


THE  tire  exhibits  at  the  late  automobile  show  in  New 
York  formed  a  most  interesting  feature,  though 
there  were  few  real  tire  novelties  to  be  seen.  It  was 
the  seventh  annual  show  of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America,  participated  in  by  The  American  Motor  Car  Manu- 
facturers' Association.  The  show  was  held  in  the  Grand 
Central  Palace,  the  largest  building  in  the  city  adapted  to 
such  use,  opening  on  the  ist  and  closing  on  the  8th  of 
December.  As  an  exhibition  of  automobiles  it  w-as  of  great 
interest,  by  way  of  showing  many  evidences  of  progress  in 
construction,  and  the  large  attendance  indicated  a  continued 
growth  of  the  public  concern  in  whatever  pertains  to  auto- 
mobiles. The  holding  of  the  show  a  month  earlier  than 
usual  proved  most  satisfactory  to  the  trade  and  the  public 
alike. 

The  number  of  tire  exhibits  was  smaller  than  at  some 
former  automobile  shows,  through  the  gradual  elimination 
from  the  list  of  makers  of  special  tires  which  have  not  won 
popular  favor,  or  of  rubber  companies  with  whom  tire  mak- 
ing has  been  of  minor  importance.  The  tire  exhibits  at  the 
last  show  were,  for  the  most  part,  those  of  manufacturing 
firms  that  have  become  well  establi.shed  and  whose  products 
have  a  fixed  reputation.  The  absence  of  "freak  "  tires  at 
the  show  was  frequently  commented  on. 

The  tire  displays  were  confined  to  equipment  for  automo- 
biles and  commercial  motor  cars.  There  wasn't  a  suggestion 
of  a  bicj'cle  in  the  building,  though  several  firms  did  call 
attention  to  special  tires  for  motor  cycles.  The  automobile 
tire  is  rapidly  becoming  standardized — an  air  tube  with  a 
detachable  cover  of  fabric  and  rubber — all  makes  being  sinii- 
larlj-  shaped  in  cross  section,  with  certain  sizes  recognized 
as  desirable  for  given  conditions.  There  are  differences  in 
means  of  fastening  on  tires,  but  these  differences  appear  less 
essential  when  one  sees  a  rim  offered  that  is  equally  adapted 
to  a  clincher  and  a  Dunlop  tire,  or  sees  clinchers  with  modi- 
fied beads  designed  for  mechanical  fastenings  of  the  Fisk 
type. 

Several  firms  make  a  point  of  supplj'ing  tires  of  any  of  the 
leading  types  that  ma^-  be  desired  bj^  a  customer,  so  that  a 
firm's  name  is  no  longer  identified  with  a  particular  form  of 
tire.  It  is  of  more  interest  to  them  to  become  recognized  as 
making  "good  tires."  Another  point  is  that  a  tire  firm 
will  offer  the  same  tire  to  be  fitted  to  any  one  of  several  rims, 
all  of  which  is  evidence  of  the  growing  standardization  of 
tires  and  their  accessories. 

There  are  j'et  some  motorists  who  prefer  single  tube  tires, 
and  Morgan  &  Wright  exhibited  such  tires,  of  the  familiar 
old  pattern,  together  with  their  clinchers  and  Dunlops  and 
solid  rubber  products.  .\nother  single  tube  tire  shown, 
though  on  different  lines,  was  that  of  The  Swinehart 
Clincher  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  This  is  provided,  on  the  rim 
side,  with  beads,  which  engage  a  clincher  rim.  The  tire 
differs  also  from  the  ordinary  single  tube  in  being  slit  all 
around  on  the  inner  side,  audit  it  is  put  in  place  in  the  same 
way  as  any  detachable  tire  cover. 

The  standard  American  clincher  tire  is  now  circular  in  sec- 
tion, the  so  called  U  shape  having  been  discarded  generally. 
The  G  c&  J  Tire  Co.  and  some  other  makers  have  adopted  an 


oval  raised  tread,  something  midway  between  a  round  and  a 
flat  tread.  Protective  tire  treads  as  a  separate  product  figured 
little  in  the  show,  the  tendency  being  to  have  the  treads  as 
closely  attached  to  the  tire  as  possible.  The  Bailey  "  Won't 
Slip  "  tread,  being  wholly  of  rubber  and  capable  of  being 
made  an  integral  part  of  the  tire,  was  much  in  evidence. 
The  Continental  Caoutchouc  Co.  have  a  new  steel  studded 
rubber  and  fabric  tread,  with  special  means  to  secure  attach- 
ment. The  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.  also  showed  a  steel 
studded  non  skid  tread.  The  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co. 
have  a  new  non  skid  feature  which  consists  in  embedding  in 
the  tread  of  a  fiat  tread  tire  four  parallel  coils  of  helical 
spring.  In  the  event  of  the  outer  loops  wearing  down,  there 
will  still  remain  a  series  of  inverted  staples  fixed  in  the 
tread.  This  feature  is  also  applicable  to  solid  tires.  The 
Diamond  Rubber  Co.  have  a  new  non  skid  tread,  the  studs 
being  vulcanized  in  the  heads  held  in  by  the  inserted  fabric. 
There  was  an  absence  of  metallic  armored  treads,  chains, 
and  the  like. 

The  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  in  addition  to  their 
sidewire  tires,  have  taken  on  the  manufacture  of  pneumatics, 
which  are  supplied  either  for  mechanical  fastening  or  their 
"Safety"  universal  rim.  They  also  exhibited  internally 
wired  solid  tires  and  cushion  tires. 

The  International  Rubber  Co.  have  adopted  the  wrapped 
tread  process  exclusively  for  their  pneumatics,  have  become 
licensed  to  make  the  Bailey  tread,  and  are  using  the  Good- 
j'ear  universal  rim. 

The  Electric  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  make  a  specialty 
of  the  "  M.  T.  "  triple  strength  inner  tube,  and  besides  their 
"  Panther  "  pneumatics  showed  two  solids — Dewes's  endless 
and  the  standard  pattern  of  internally  wired  tire. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  in  addition  to  their  regular  product, 
showed  a  specially  made  tire  for  heavy  work.  The  Conti- 
nental Caoutchouc  Co.  exhibited  a  flat  tread  pneumatic 
37X51^  inches,  for  lieavj'  vehicles. 

The  Dunlop  tire  was  more  in  evidence  than  formerl5-.  In 
one  exhibit  it  was  described  as  the  "Indianapolis  Dunlop 
Bailej'  Tread  "  tire,  meaning  tlie  product  of  the  G  &.  ]  Tire 
Co.'s  Indianapolis  factory,  with  the  Bailey  tread  attached. 
It  is  fitted  for  use  on  the  Midgley  universal  rim.  All  told, 
this  is  quite  a  different  looking  affair  from  the  British  Dun- 
lop tire,  made  under  the  Welch  patent,  but  it  retains  the 
essential  feature  of  the  non  e.xtensible  wires  cured  in  the 
edges  of  the  case,  and  this  was  the  basis  of  the  patent. 

The  foreign  tires  shown  were  the  Continental,  Michelin, 
Harburg,  and  the  "  Pneu  1' Electric  ",  made  bj-  the  Soci<:t€ 
Industrielle  des  Telephones — two  French  and  two  German. 
The  Harburg  exhibit  included  inner  tubes  made  in  .Amer- 
ica —described  as  "  a  successful  union  of  German  brains  and 
American  skill. " 

The  Harburg  Tire  Co.  showed  a  new  detachable  rim 
(Royce's  patent).  The  Vinet  detachable  rim  was  exhibited 
by  the  Hartford  Suspension  Co.,  who  have  the  -\merican 
rights.  The  Midgley  (formerlj-  the  Hartford)  universal  rim 
has  been  modified  in  the  direction  of  simplicity.  The  Dia- 
mond Rubber  Co.'s  Marsh  rim  is  now  adapted  to  either 
clincher  or  Dunlop  covers.     The  Goodrich  quick  '  le 
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retaining  band  has  also  been  simplified  and  improved.  The 
Goodyear  detachable  rim  shows  some  changes,  and  is  now 
applicable  to  small  solid  tires. 

Other  exhibits  were  the  Hubbard  solid  tire,  made  of  rub- 
ber sections  bolted  into  recesses  in  a  cast  steel  section,  and 
the  rubber  cushioned  automobile  tire  of  the  St.  John  Rubber 
Tire  Co.  The  Traver  blowout  patch,  shown  by  the  Electric 
Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  is  about  12  inches  long,  of  heavy 
fabric,  rubber  coated,  with  a  brass  lip  riveted  to  one  edge  to 
fit  under  the  rim.  The  Goodrich  emergency  band  is  designed 
to  go  outside  the  tire  in  case  of  trouble,  being  laced  around 
it.  The  "  Adwear  "  tire  sleeve,  of  leather,  steel  studded,  is 
also  held  in  place  by  lacing.  The  Newmastic  Tire  Co.  ex- 
hibited "  newmastic  "  tire  filling. 

The  tire  manufacturing  companies  occuping  spaces  at  the 
Grand  Central  Palace  show  were  : 

Ajax-Grieb  Rubber  Co. . .    Trenton,  N.  J. 

Coiuinental  Caoutchouc  Co New  York. 

The  Diamond  Rubber  Ce Akron,  Ohio. 

Electric  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co Akron,  Ohio. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co Cliicopee  Falls,  Mass 

G  &  J  Tire  Co Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Tlie  B   F.  Goodrich  Co Akron,  Ohio. 

Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co Akron,  Ohio. 

Harburg  Tire  Co New  York. 

The  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co Hartford,  Conn. 

International  Rubber  Co Milltown,  N.  J. 

Micheliii  Products  Selling  Co.,  Inc New  York. 

Morgan  &  Wright Detroit.  Mich. 

Motz  Clincher  Tire  Co Akron,  Ohio. 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co Jeannette,  Pa. 

Sociele  Industrielle  des  Telephones Paris,  France. 

The  Swineliart  Clincher  Tire  and  Rubber  Co Akron,  Ohio. 

The  second  New  York  automobile  show  this  season  will 
be  held  at  Madison  Square  Garden  January  12-19,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  Manu- 
facturers. The  Chicago  show  will  be  held,  as  last  year,  in 
the  Coliseum  and  First  Regiment  armory,  on  February  2-9. 
The  various  tire  exhibits  that  have  been  mentioned  presura- 
ablv  will  be  duplicated  at  the  two  coming  shows. 

THE   LONDON    AUTOMOBILE   SHOWS. 

The  fifth  international  motor  exhibition  at  the  Olympia, 
in  London,  under  the  auspices  of  The  Societj-  of  Motor  Man- 
ufacturers and  Traders,  Limited  (November  15-24)  was  by 
far  the  most  important  yet  held.  Rubber  tires  were  as  usual 
a  prominent  feature,  more  than  20  firms  making  exhibits. 
This  show  being  reserved  for  automobiles,  tires  for  this  class 
of  vehicles  predominated,  though  several  exhibits  included 
tires  for  motor  vehicles.  It  was  in  the  latter  department, 
perhaps,  that  the  principal  novelties  appeared.  Owing  to 
the  expiration  of  the  Dunlop-Welch  and  Bartlett  clincher 
patents,  the  manufacture  of  these  types  is  now  open  to  all 
comers,  and  most  of  the  British  tire  factories  are  now  produc- 
ing them.  Most  exhibits  embraced  some  form  of  non  skid 
tread. 

The  Collier  Tyre  Co.  showed  a  mechanically  fastened 
pneumatic  tire.  The  Dunlop  company  showed  solid  motor 
truck  tires,  and  the  Sirdar  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  for  the  first 
time  exhibited  pneumatics.  The  Continental  company  exhib- 
ited their  detachable  rim,  which  had  been  seen  first  at  the  late 
Vanderbilt  Cup  race.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  exhibited  de- 
tachable tiies  with  the  Bailey  tread.      Exhibits  were  made 


by  three    French    firms — Hutchinson,    Michelin,  and    the 
"  Gaulois  "  company. 

The  Stanley  Show,  held  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall, 
during  the  last  week  of  December,  was  devoted  more  to  bi- 
cycles, but  the  rubber  firms  exhibiting  there  generally  in- 
cluded motor  tires  in  their  displays. 

THE  BERLIN  AUTOMOBILE  SHOW. 
At  the  international  automobile  exposition  at  Berlin,  held 
in  the  exhibition  hall  of  the  zoological  gardens  November 
1-12,  the  rubber  tire  trade  was  fully  represented,  not  only  in 
the  matter  of  the  leading  firms,  but  in  the  fullness  and  inter- 
esting character  of  their  exhibits.  The  German  tire  firms 
were  : 

Asbest-  und  Gumniiwerke  Alfred  Calmon,  A  -G Hamburg. 

Berlin  Rixdorfer  Gummiwaaren-Fabrik  Hans  Schumann.  .  .Berlin 

Gunnuiwerke  Fulda,  G.  ni.  b.  H Fulda. 

Mitteldeutsche  Gumniiwaaren-Fabrik  Louis  Peter,  A.  G. 

Frankfort  o/M. 

Continental  Caoutchouc- und  Guttapercha  Co Hannover. 

Gummiwerke  Oberspree,  G.  m   b.  H Oberschoneweide. 

Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre  Co. ,  G   m.  b.  H Hanau. 

Hannoversche  Gumnii-  Kamni  Co.,  A  -G Hannover 

Yereinigte  Berlin-Frankfurter  Gummiwaaren-Fabriken 

Gelnhausen. 

Yereinigte  Gummiwaaren-Fabriken  Harburg-Wien 

Harburg  a/d  Elbe. 

Hannoversche  Aktien-Gummiwaaren-Fabrik Linden. 

B.  Polack Waltersbausen. 

Frankfurter  Gummiwaaren-Fabrik  Carl  Stocckicht 

Frankfort  o/M. 

There  were  other  firms  in  rubber  exhibiting  specialties, 
repair  outfits,  and  the  like.  The  foreign  tire  industry  was 
represented  by  the  exhibit  of  Michelin  et  Cie.,  though  this 
was  supplied  from  the  firm's  branch  at  Frankfort.  Em- 
peror William  was  prevented  by  illness  from  opening  the 
exhibition,  as  was  intended,  but  he  was  an  interested  visitor 
on  a  later  date. 


SOME  WANTS  OF  THE  TRADE. 


[367]   TNFORM.A.TION  is  wanted  by  a  reader  of  The  India 

-L     Rubber  World  as  to  where  a  machine  may  be 

obtained  that  will  wind  wire  hose  from  3s  inch  to  2ji  inches. 

[368]  Addresses  of  companies  making  bias  cutting  ma- 
chines are  mentioned  among  the  wants  received  at  this 
office. 

[369]  Can  any  reader  furnish  a  correspondent  with  the 
name  of  the  firm  manufacturing  the  "Diana"  tobacco 
pouch  ?     It  is  an  English  company. 

[370]  An  inquiry  as  to  who  furnishes  sulphide  of  zinc 
for  the  rubber  trade  has  reached  The  Indi.\  Rubber  World. 

[371]  A  correspondent  wishes  to  ascertain  names  of  com- 
panies who  manufacture  the  latest  improved  machines  for 
turning  out  heavy  rubber  covered  insulated  wires,  and  also 
the  machines  for  the  drawing  of  copper  wire  from  the  rod. 

[372]  -V  Chicago  reader  wishes  to  get  a  line  on  the  man- 
ufacture of  a  rubber  marking  pen.  [It  has  been  learned  that 
they  were  manufactured  over  25  years  ago.  Our  correspon- 
dent is  referred  to  the  Tower  Manufacturing  and  Novelty  Co., 
No.  306  Broadway,  New  York.] 

[373]  A  large  rubber  concern  wish  to  purchase  some 
scales  for  office  use.  They  desire  a  graduated  scale  by  which 
a  small  washer  or  rubber  article  could  be  weighed,  the  bal- 
ance beam  to  indicate  the  weight  per  dozen,  gross,  or 
hundred. 
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A    RUBBER   GOODS    MERCHANT   ON    RUBBEK. 


At  a  meeting  of  an  engineer's  club  the  feature  of  the 
evening  was  a  talk  on  "Rul>ber,"  by  a  gentleman  long 
connciteil  with  that  interest,  not  as  a  manufacturer,  but 
in  selling  rubber  goods.  Liberal  extracts  are  given  here, 
to  indicate  the  dealer's  point  of  view  in  regard  to  various 
questions  concerning  rubber  that  come  up  for  discussion. 

THOSE  who  have  been  engaged  of  late  years  in  tlie 
manufacture  and  sale  of  mechanical  rubber  goods 
have  been  obliged  constantly  to  study  the  advances 
that  have  taken  place,  particularly  in  the  increase 
of  steam  pressure  and  consequent  temperatures,  in  order  to 
keep  themselves  in  touch  with  the  requirements  necessitated 
by  these  advances,  to  enable  them  to  deliver  to  the  consumer 
an  article  of  manufactured  rubber  that  vi-ould  perform  prop- 
erly the  work  required. 

It  seems  but  a  short  time  since  compound  engines  carry- 
ing but  35  pounds  pressure  were  all  we  had  to  meet,  in  ma- 
rine engines,  of  which  a  very  few  still  remain,  and  in  which 
most  any  ordinary  rubber  will  answer.  But  when  we  meet 
successfully  a  continuous  advance  up  to  300  pounds  steam 
pressure,  the  problem  becomes  an  intricate  one,  and  requires 
the  same  kind  of  mechanical  ability  and  application  to  the 
conditions  as  is  required  to  operate  the  engines  themselves. 

When,  in  railroad  work,  the  first  steam  and  airbrake  hose 
was  used,  the  ordinary  standard  stock  article  was  quite  suf- 
ficient. Now  every  first  class  manufacturer  knows  the  sever- 
ity of  the  specifications  the}'  are  required  to  fill  bj-  the  mas- 
ter car  builders. 

In  the  United  States  nav^-,  v^-hose  bureau  of  purchase  a 
dozen  years  ago  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  lowest  bidder  almost 
without  consideration  of  quality,  to-day  the  most  rigid  speci- 
fications are  in  force.  A  high  quality  of  pure  rubber  and 
very  little  objectionable  matter  must  be  found  in  the  severe 
chemical  analyses  given  to  all  rubber  purchased  by  the 
chemists  employed  by  the  navy  department. 

Imagine,  if  you  please,  the  lining  of  a  hose  but  j',;  inch  in 
thickness  being  given  a  tensile  strength  test  equal  to  1000 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  actually  standing  1650  pounds 
per  square  inch,  and  yet  being  rejected  for  containing  some 
slight  amount  of  resinous  e.xtract  found  in  the  natural  rub- 
ber itself  and  which  could  not  be  avoided  by  the  manufac- 
turer— yet  such  is  actual  experience.  A  double  jacket  fire 
hose  weighing  about  a  pound  to  the  foot  is  required  to  stand 
400  pounds  pressure  to  the  square  inch,  in  50  foot  lengths. 
Hose  of  this  quality  in  a  3  foot  length,  with  the  end  plugged, 
has  been  known  to  stand  1200  pounds  bursting  pressure. 
Think  of  testing  v-onr  steel  boilers  or  iron  pipes  to  anything 
like  such  severe  conditions. 

SOME  POINTS  ox  PACKINGS. 

■[Query  :  "In  speaking  of  packings  you  said  that  at  500°, 
a  superheat,  the  rubber  would  be  no  good,  or  something  to 
that  effect.  How  high  can  rubber  be  vulcanized — what  tem- 
perature Fahrenheit  ?  "] .  Well,  it  depends  on  the  quantity  of 
rubber  in  the  compound,  and  the  quality  of  the  materials 
forming  the  compound  with  it.  The  rubber  that  I  spoke  of 
was  the  pure  article.  We  vulcanize  rubber  at  a  temperature 
as  high  as  300°,  and  until  recent  years  rubber  packing  has 
not  been  known   to   stand  a  verj-  much  higher  temperature 


than  that  under  which  it  was  vulcanized  ;  but  I  had  a  piece 
here  somewhere  which  has  stood  900°  F.  for  16  hours,  and 
which  was  taken  out  and  put  back  again  three  times,  mak- 
ing four  applications  in  all,  and  it  didn't  stick  to  the  plates  ; 
but  that  would  be  about  the  life  of  it,  and  it  is  not  good 
enough  for  superheat.  Von  see,  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
goods  we  are  limited  to  very  few  raw  materials.  The  ma- 
terials with  which  compounded  rubber  is  used  [for  pack- 
ings] are  linen,  cotton,  and  asbestos. 

There  (indicating  another  sample)  is  a  combination  of  as- 
bestos and  rubber — very  little  rubber  in  it.  That  would 
stand  a  superheat  up  to  600°,  and  I  have  some  of  our  prod- 
ucts that  have  been  in  use  up  to  that  degree  that  have  held 
a  year  and  they  are  still  in  use.  We  have  also  produced  a 
soft  rubber  and  asbestos  packing,  thesort  that  standson  the 
valve  stems  of  turbine  engines,  which  only  stands  for  three 
or  four  weeks,  but  then  we  think  that  is  doing  prettv  well 
for  soft  mateiial,  where  metal  melted. 

There  (showing  another  sample)  is  a  piece  of  the  navy 
s.tandard  rubber,  cut,  sized,  and  shaped  by  their  templets — 
it  is  in  the  form  in  which  they  test  it.  They  put  that  into  a 
breaking  machine  and  mark  a  space  2  inches  here  and  j/ 
inch  here  (indicating),  2  inches  long,  and  that  2  inches  will 
stretch  to  11.  That  will  require  a  pull  of  45  to  50  pounds, 
owing  to  the  hardness  with  which  it  is  vulcanized  ;  and  must 
return  within  five  minutes  to  within  ji  inch  of  its  original 
measure,  after  which  it  must  stand  a  total  tensile  strength 
of  100  pounds.  After  it  does  that,  it  is  analyzed  by  a  chini- 
ist  bj-  some  process,  and  that  brings  out  the  quantitj-  of  the 
rubber,  and  thej'  determine  the  qualitj*  of  the  rubber  by  the 
amount  of  extracted  matter  that  remains  ;  and  if  the  rubber 
stands  all  the  physical  tests  but  has  a  percentage  of  ingre- 
dients that  they  don't  like,  it  is  rejected. 

That  piece  of  rubber  (indicating  another  sample)  contain.s 
50  per  cent,  of  fine  Amazon  rubber.  It  contains  some  chalk 
and  lime,  and  3  '/i  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  and  one  or  two  things 
that  make  it  tough.  That  piece  was  vulcanized  in  a  mold 
under  300°  temperature  for  a  verj-  short  time.  We  have  to 
be  very  careful  in  sending  stuff  to  the  navy,  b'or  instance, 
I  discovered  a  quantity  of  rubber  there  which  they  had  re- 
jected on  a  pulling  contest.  It  was  sent  back  to  the  mill 
and  vulcanized  for  5  minutes  more,  and  it  stood  the  lest  all 
right.     The  process  of  vulcanizing  made  it  tough. 

There  (indicating  a  sample)  is  a  little  piece  of  packing  that 
a  friend  of  mine  brought  to  me.  That  piece  of  rubber  was 
used  between  300  and  400  times  ;  I  could  hardly  credit  it  m\-- 
self.  This  is  one  of  the  products  that  weighs  4  ;i  pounds  per 
square  yard  at  ^"j  inch  in  thickness.  It  is  an  actual  fact  that 
the  best  rubber  goods  will  be  lightest  in  weight,  and  lia- 
ble to  cost  less  originall)'. 

I  remember  once,  about  si.x  vears  ago,  feeling  quite 
ashamed  of  a  bill  that  went  out  of  my  place.  Some  valves 
were  ordered  for  a  very  large  pump  in  one  of  the  street  rail- 
way plants  near  Boston  ;  the  valves,  I  think,  were  16  inches 
in  diameter,  and  i  '^  inches  thick,  a  large  quantity  of  them. 
There  was  a  thorough  overhauling  of  the  pump  and  they  or- 
dered a  medium  valve,  which  were  sent  to  them.  Two  or 
three  diys  later  I  dropped   into  the  place  and  saw  the  chief 
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engineer  at  work  on  the  pump,  and  he  said  :  "  Knowlton,  I 
think  that  about  half  of  those  valves  will  do  all  right,  but  to 
put  them  away  down  in  the  bottom  I  would  rather  have  them 
softer.  Will  you  change  them  for  us  ?  "  I  said,  "Yes."  It 
was  rather  a  hard  thing  to  do,  to  take  all  that  stuff  back,  but 
to  accommodate  him  I  did  it.  I  sent  him  the  valves  made  of 
rubber  softer  and  better  than  the  first  ones,  and,  as  an  actual 
fact,  the  total  bill  was  $35  less.  That  was  six  years  ago,  and 
last  year,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  our  Club,  I  was  talking 
with  some  gentlemen  whom  I  had  not  met  before,  who  was 
telling  about  taking  a  big  pump  to  pieces  in  the  station,  ar.d 
said  :  "  I  took  out  the  greatest  set  of  valves  I  have  ever  seen  ; 
to  my  knowledge  they  had  been  there  six  years  ;  all  I  had  to 
do  was  to  grind  them  off  and  put  them  back  again. "  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  telling  him  that  I  had  made  them.  In 
this  case  the  best  was  cheapest,  both  in  first  cost  and  dura- 
bility. 

GETTING   AT   THE    COST   OF    GOOD.S. 

[In  reply  to  a  question  :  "Is  the  rubber  packed  so  as  to 
make  it  heavy  ?  "1.  It  is  not  the  rubber.  What  brings  up 
the  cost  is  the  method  of  figuring  up  the  whole  thing  com- 
plete at  a  certain  average  price  per  pound.  The  greatest  op 
portunity  for  mineral  compound,  and  where  you  are  liable  to 
get  most  of  the  heaviest  minerals,  is  when  medium  goods  are 
ordered— medium  in  vulcanizing.  There  is  not  much  oppor- 
tunity in  hard  or  soft  rubber — it  is  not  so  much  the  rubber  as 
the  minerals  required  to  make  it  do  the  work.  No  one  likes 
to  use  a  hard  valve  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it ;  the  softer  it 
is  the  better,  and  the  less  noise  it  makes.  Most  men  would 
rather  have  a  valve  a  little  soft  than  a  real  hard  valve  ;  and 
in  order  to  accomplish  that,  and  make  it  stand  the  pressure 
and  the  temperature  and  the  weight  of  the  water  it  has  to 
lift,  you  must  use  some  soft  materials,  and  while  the  surface 
of  the  valve,  and  perhaps  the  compound  throughout,  maybe 
of  medium  softness,  it  will  be  heavy,  because  one  must  have 
zinc  or  lead  or  something  of  that  kind  to  make  it  do  the 
work. 

[Query  :  "  I  don't  see  why,  with  lead  at  4  or  5  cents  a 
pound,  and  rubber$i.3S  a  pound.  It  brings  up  the  cost."]. 
Of  course,  the  rubber  is  the  most  important  element  in  the 
cost,  and  the  labor  is  as  much  or  more  in  a  heavy  compound 
as  in  a  light  one.  These  necessary  minerals  lower  the  cost 
per  pound,  but  increase  the  weight  of  the  product  so  that  the 
valve,  or  any  solid  article,  might  cost  as  much  or  more  than 
if  made  of  a  lighter  compound  containing  a  larger  quantity 
of  fine  rubber  and  costing  more  per  pound. 
TESTING  RUBBER   GOODS. 

There  (showing  a  sample)  is  an  old  time  piece  of  rubber, 
made  in  i860.  -  -  -  It  is  just  as  it  was  sent  to  me  some  years 
ago  by  the  man  who  gave  me  its  history. 

[Quer}' :  "  What  causes  the  deterioration  of  rubber  goods 
—  such  as  you  have  in  stock,  before  selling  them  ?"].  They 
would  improve  with  age,  for  a  j"ear  or  two. 

[Querj'  :  "I  have  understood  that  rubber  with  impurities 
in  it  loses  its  life  with  age.  What  causes  this  ? "] .  The  com- 
pound put  with  it.  It  would  not  be  impurities  in  the  natural 
rubber. 

[Query:  "Is  the  process  of  determining  the  quality  of 
rubber  an  exact  one?"].  I  don't  think  so.  Different  chem- 
ists will  take  the  same  piece  of  rubber  goods  and  the  results 
obtained  will  be  different.  It  is  mj'  opinion  that  they  cannot 
tell    the  exact  quality  of  rubber,  they  do  not  understand  it 


yet.  -  -  -  The  methods  of  any  one  chemist,  followed  consis- 
tently, would  give  comparative  results,  though  they  might 
not  compare  exactly  with  the  results  of  another  chemist. 
Most  of  the  modern  mills  have  a  laboratory,  and  a  very  ex- 
tensive one,  and  nothing  is  done  b}'  guesswork. 

[Query  :  "  Can  you  give  an  ofthand  test  of  rubber?  Say 
you  have  several  compounds  :  would  the  weight  of  different 
samples  of  equal  bulk  have  anything  to  do  with  deteiminirg 
the  amount  of  rubber  in  each  ?"].  It  certainly  would.  The 
best  quality  is  lighter  in  weight.  On  my  reccnimendation 
the  United  States  government  is  purchasing  sheet  packing 
by  the  square  yard  instead  of  by  the  pound,  getting  a 
better  quality  for  about  the  same  cost.  -  -  - 

The  tensile  strength  test  is  a  good  one.  Take  a  piece  of 
rubber,  say  -^\  inch  thick, — if  it  is  a  pure  gum,  not  a  high 
pressure  steam  packing,  but  a  cold  water  or  open  air  piece  of 
compounded  rubber.  Take  a  piece  ;,  inch  wide,  and  if  it 
contains  45  per  cent,  or  more  of  good,  first  quality  lubler, 
it  will  stretch  to  seven  times  its  length  without  breaking, 
and  require  a  tensile  strength  of  16  pounds  to  pull  it  three 
times  its  length,  and  will  return  to  nearly  its  original  meas- 
urement within  three  or  four  minutes.  -  -  - 

I  will  tell  you  how  you  can  recognize  fine  Para  or  Bolivian 
rubber.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  like  it.  The  odor  of 
the  Indians'  smoked  ham  never  leaves  it  ;  you  cannot  get  it 
out.     The  smell  is  the  way  I  tell  it. 

RUBBER   SUBSTITUTES. 

There  are  no  substitutes  for  rubber.  That  is,  nothing  has 
yet  been  produced  which  of  itself  will  take  the  place  of  rub- 
ber. There  are  adulterations  which  are  valuable  as  ingridi- 
ents,  and  are  used  in  perfecting  the  manufactured  product. 
While  rubber  of  itself  is  the  toughest  thing  in  the  world,  it 
would  be  of  but  little  use  if  not  compounded  with  minerals, 
etc.,  used  to  perfect  the  manufactured  product  ard  incTf  ase 
its  durability. 

We  are  often,  in  showing  perhaps  an  excellent  piece  of 
rubber  goods,  received  with  the  remark  that  it  is  probably- 
made  of  old  boots  and  shoes.  Let  me  say  that  this  is  one  of 
the  results  of  which  we  are  proud. 

Boots  and  shoes,  contrary  perhaps  to  the  general  unin- 
formed opinion,  are  made  of  the  best  of  rubber.  In  fact,  40 
per  cent,  of  their  cost  is  good  rubber,  which  is  so  prepared 
that  it  is  in  such  a  condition  even  after  using  as  to  be  read- 
ily reclaimable  and  used  as  an  ingredient,  supplanting  other 
less  desirable  matter  and  making  a  better  product  than  cer- 
tain minerals  which  we  were  foinierly  obliged  to  employ. 

There  is  one  opportunity  still  open  for  the  man  who  can 
grasp  it,  which  is  the  devulcanizing  of  rubber,  such  as  heavy 
pump  valves,  hose  lining,  tires,  and  all  sorts  of  articles  in 
general  use,  to  return  it  to  nearly  its  original  condition, 
namel}',  as- just  before  vulcanizing.  The  man  who  can  ac- 
complish this  need  not  feel  ccmpelltd  to  woik  again,  as  he 
would  add  to  the  quantity  of  available  rubber  a  large  amount 
of  stock  that  could  be  used  again  for  very  many  different 
purposes.) 

The  newspapers  mention  that  Chester  B.  White  and 
Douglass  Cross,  of  St.  Louis,  have  returned  from  Peru  and 
Bolivia,  where  they  spent  a  year  in  prospecting  for  minerals. 
They^mention  having  seen  important  undeveloped  rubter 
resources,  and  they  look  forward  to  the  time  when  much 
American  capital  will  go  into  those  regions. 
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THE  INDIA-RUBBER  TRADE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  Our  Regular  Corrtspofident . 


RUBBER    FROM 
CEYLON. 


THE  proposal  of  Mr.  Bamber,  to  vulcanize  the  rubber 
latex  in  Ceylon  with  chloride  of  .sulphur,  in  order  to 
.save  trouble  to  the  manufacturers,  was  referred  to 
in  complimentary  terms  by  Professor  Wyndham 
Dunstan  at  the  British  Association  meeting  at  York.  The 
topic  was  mentioned  by  our  Editor  in  mild  al- 
VULCANIZED  belt  disparaging  terms  in  the  October  issue  of 
Th!C  Indi.\  KuiiBEit  WoKi.u.  For  myself  I 
feel  some  difficulty  in  regarding  it  with  pa- 
tience. If  put  forward  simply  as  a  laboratorj-  experiment  of 
interest  to  science,  such  as  was  Professor  Tilden  's  prepara- 
tion of  artificial  rubber  from  isoprene  it  would  not  call  for 
criticism.  But  we  are  told  that  it  is  of  considerable  trade 
importance,  and  it  is  suggested,  though  more  implicitly  than 
explicitly,  that  the  author  thereof  must  henceforward  rank 
among  those  whose  names  are  to  be  found  inscribed  on  the 
roll  of  those  who  have  made  the  rubber  industry  what  it  is. 
But  can  any  one  seriously  say  that  the  proposal  has  any  prac- 
tical utility  at  all  ?  More  recently  the  inventor  in  enlarging 
upon  it  said  that  the  idea  was  that  the  rubber  manufacturers 
should  send  their  own  representatives  to  Ceylon  to  do  the 
vulcanizing.  The  manager  of  a  works  informs  me  that  he 
has  no  objection  to  going  out,  as  he  could  do  with  a  holidaj-, 
but  whether  he  goes  or  not  he  sa3's  there  will  be  plenty  of  rub- 
ber to  be  ground  up  for  scrap  on  arrival  in  England  if  the 
process  is  put  into  operation.  The  fact  that,  except  in  very 
rare  cases,  the  goods  are  not  vulcanized  until  they  are  made 
into  their  several  forms  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the 
inventor,  to  say  nothing  of  the  circumstance  that  mineral 
matter  and  other  materials  besides  rubber  form  components 
of  rubber  goods  and  that  these  must  be  uniformly  mixed 
■with  the  rubber  before  it  undergoes  vulcanization.  Some  re- 
marks made  in  reference  to  this  proposed  departure  made  by 
representatives  of  some  London  rubber  brokers  in  a  discus- 
sion at  the  Ceylon  exhibition  are  certainly  much  to  the 
point.  In  substance  they  were  to  the  effect  that  the  manu- 
facturers were  ready  enough  to  buy  raw  rubber  whenever  it 
was  produced,  but  they  did  not  want  partially  manufactured 
rubber;  they  preferred  to  do  all  the  manufacturing  them- 
selves. 

This  is  a  matter  of  importance  with  regard  to  rubber  solu- 
tion, the  railway  and  other  carrying  companies  having  much 
more  stringent  regulations  with  regard 
THE  FLASH  POINT      to  a  solvcut  flashing  below  73°  F.  than 
°naph'tha  ^  for  such  as  flash  above  this  point  and 

below  120°  F.  The  common  idea  that 
rubber  solution  is  an  explosive  body  is  not  easy  to  remove, 
though  it  can  only  prove  dangerous  in  this  way  when  the 
naphtha  vapors  evaporate  in  a  closed  room  and  a  light  is 
brought  into  contact  with  them.  I  have  as  I  write  a  collap- 
sible tube  bearing  on  its  label  the  statement  that  it  does  not 
give  off"  an  inflammable  vapor  under  73°  F.  Probably  it 
does  not,  but  it  still  seems  advisable  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  flash  point  of  solvent  naphthas  varies  consid- 
erably. This  is  due  to  the  initial  distillation,  figures  as  a 
rule  being  ignored  in  a  contract  form,  the  usual  stipulation 
being  that  90  per  cent,  must  distill  at  160°  C.  or  95  per  cent. 


at  165°  C.  In  the  case  of  the  old  regular  supply  of  solvent 
naphtha,  chiefly  composed  of  xylenes,  only  one  or  two  per 
cent,  came  over  before  130°  C.  When  benzol  and  toluol, 
however,  are  cheap,  it  has  frequently  been  customary  to  send 
out  solvent  naphtha  containing  a  considerable  proportion  of 
these  lower  boiling  constituents,  a  change  which  is  proba- 
bly not  drawn  to  the  rubber  manufacturer's  attention. 
Where  such  naphtha  begins  to  boil  below  100°  C,  I  have 
found  by  careful  tests  on  the  standard  Board  of  Trade  appar- 
atus that  the  flash  point  is  from  70°  to  72°  F.  while  in 
naphtha  boiling  just  below  130°  C,  it  is  85°  F.  I  mention 
these  figures  to  show  the  variation  which  maj-  occur  in  what 
is  sold  as  solvent  naphtha  and  as  a  matter  where  a  very  nat- 
ural ignorance  on  the  part  of  a  solution  maker  might  possi- 
blj'  land  him  in  trouble.  With  regard  to  a  certain  much 
advertised  soap,  I  understand  that  it  is  shortly  to  come 
under  the  Petroleum  act  in  England,  despite  the  emphatic 
declaration  of  experts  in  a  recent  enquiry  that  it  did  not 
give  off  inflammable  vapor. 

The  frequent  references  made  in  this  Journal  of  late  with 

regard  to  Guayule  rubber  have  been  read  with  much  interest. 

Now  that  the  price  asked  for  it  at  first  has 

„ ''°T,"°^„     been  considerably  reduced,   it  will   no  doubt 

RAW  RUBBcR. 

come  into  increased  demand.  Although  verj- 
free  from  fiber  and  sand  the  resin  contents  are  very  high  and 
this  is  regarded  in  the  rubber  factories  as  a  drawback.  With 
regard  to  this  point,  however,  I  understand  that  samples  have 
been  submitted  practically  resin  free,  and  if  the  process  of 
extraction  can  be  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  price  ob- 
tainable, no  doubt  it  will  be  regularly  put  on  the  market  in 
this  form.  The  process  of  course  stands  on  a  much  better 
footing  than  the  suggested  one  of  extracting  the  resins  from 
Pontianak,  as  the  latter  consists  in  the  main  of  resin  with 
only  a  small  quantity  of  inferior  rubber  in  it.  The  follow- 
ing figures  I  obtained  recently  from  a  sample  of  Guayule 
may  prove  of  intesest  : 

Rubber.  Resins.  Water.  Ash.  Total. 

5302  21.82  2478  .38  100.00 

As  a  comparatively  new  brand,  the  mani9oba  rubber  is  of 
interest.  The  chief  drawback  to  it  is  the  large  amount  of 
very  fine  sand  it  contains,  and  this  makes  it  very  difficult  to 
wash  clean  enough  for  the  finest  work,  otherwise  its  firmness 
and  texture  are  of  the  front  rank.  It  is  hoped  that  this  de- 
fect will  be  remedied,  and  indeed  some  parcels  of  specially 
prepared  rubber  which  have  come  to  England  show  that  con- 
siderable progress  has  already  been  made  in  this  direction. 

Complaints  are  rife  as  to  the  damage  caused  to  tires  by 
the  use  of  flint  as  road  metal.  It  is  stated  that  even  where 
sea  sand  is  supposed  to  be  used  this  consists  in 
reality  largely  of  flint  pebbles  which  grind  up 
by  the  traffic  into  sharp  splinters.  These  rap- 
idly work  havoc  with  pneumatic  cab  tires  and  in  cases  have 
caused  a  reversion  to  solid  tires  which  are  not  affected  to  the 
same  extent.  This  flint}-  material  is  being  largely  used  by 
municipalities  as  a  surface  sprinkling  to  prevent  side  slip  of 
motor  'buses.  It  is  found  to  work  well  in  this  direction, 
but  naturally  the  cab  owners  who  are  not  concerned  with. 


flint  as 
road  metal. 
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side  slip  dangers  find  a  good  deal  to  grumble  at  in  the  prac- 
tice. With  regard  to  this  grievance,  I  am  afraid  that  unless 
some  law  is  passed  regulating  the  use  of  flint  the  trouble 
will  show  a  rapid  increase.  In  the  south  of  England,  espe- 
cially in  the  London  suburbs,  chalk  flints  are  largely  used 
as  road  metal,  and  when  the  round  nodules  get  broken  they 
present  sharp  cutting  edges.  In  the  north  of  Hngland, 
where  there  are  no  flints  to  be  got  locally,  whinstone  has 
been  the  hardest  material  in  common  use.  Of  late,  however, 
in  several  districts  waste  cherl,  which  is  an  impure  form  of 
flint  rained  and  quarried  for  certain  purposes,  is  being  con- 
tracted for  as  road  metal,  and  as  this  has  the  same  hardness 
and  cutting  power  when  broken  up,  tires  are  likely  to  suffer 
to  an  increasing  extent  where  it  is  used.  This  fact  apart 
cherl  must  be  recommended  as  an  eflicient  road  metal,  and 
as  going  a  long  way  to  lay  the  dust  demon  in  limestone  dis- 
tricts. Talking  of  flint  roads  nearI<ondon,  I  was  asked  by 
a  ladj'  recently  if  the  galosh  people  could  not  put  a  stronger 
heel  on  their  products,  as  they  so  soon  wore  out  on  flint 
roads.  I  replied  that  the  matter  had  possibly  not  occupied 
their  attention  and  further  that  it  would  probably  not  pay 
them  to  put  on  a  flint  proof  heel  as  the  great  bulk  of  the 
galosh  output  went  to  regions  where  the  flint  is  unknown. 
I.N'  an  article  in  the  November  issue  of  this  Journal  Dr. 
Esch  says  I  have  confounded  carbonate  of  magnesia  with 
the  oxide  in  some  remarks  I  made  on  the  subject 
USE  OF  i^  September.  This  is  not  exactly  the  case,  if 
IN  RUBBER,  what  I  wrote  is  carefully  read,  but  I  certainly 
assumed  that  Ditmar's  experiments  related  to 
the  carbonate  and  in  this  respect  am  glad  to  be  put  right 
by  Dr.  Esch.  For  the  rest,  in  technical  matters  relative 
to  the  rubber  trade,  writers  in  different  countries  can  only 
testify  to  their  own  experience.  It  may  well  be  that  oxide 
of  magnesia  is  largelj-  used  in  the  rubber  trade  in  Ger- 
many and  America,  as  Dr.  Esch  says,  but  as  regards  this 
countrj'  there  is  very  little  used  at  the  present  time,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  magnesia  employed  being  the  hydrated 
carbonate.  This  is  of  a  particular  composition  for  the 
trade,  and  I  cannot  subscribe  to  Dr.  Esch's  dictum  that 
it  has  no  more  value  than  whiting.  It  is  not  a  case  of 
M^COj  versus  CaCO.,  ;  the  former  contains  freealkali  while 
the  latter  does  not.  In  saying  this  I  am  not  throwing  any 
doubt  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  oxide  as  an  accelerator  of 
vulcanization.  It  follows  lime  in  this  respect,  and  the  use 
of  lime  in  small  quantities  where  resinous  rubbers  are  con- 
cerned, or  where  the  sulphur  has  to  be  limited,  is  a  well  es- 
tablished practice.  The  novelty  of  Dr.  Esch's  remarks  is  in 
the  large  quantities  of  magnesia  oxide  that  are  recommend- 
ed, and  it  seems  to  me  advisable  to  proceed  with  caution  be- 
fore changing  from  the  hj-drated  carbon  to  the  oxide  on  the 
large  scale.  Certainly  there  is  about  double  the  amount  of 
the  magnesia  oxide  in  the  calcined  product  that  there  is  in 
the  carbonate  as  sold  but  then  the  price  is  at  least  twice  as 
much  and  this  is  a  matter  which  is  not  passed  over  with  in- 
difference in  the  trade.  Dr.  Esch  mentions  specific  brands 
of  magnesia  as  being  suitable  :  in  this  respect  I  don 't  care  to 
emulate  him  ;  it  seems  rather  like  trespassing  upon  the  do- 
main of  the  advertisement  manager.  His  remarks  on  the 
relative  densities  of  the  magnesia  products  are  interesting 
and  will  be  welcomed  by  many  who  have  been  somewhat  in 
the  dark  on  the  subject.  With  regard  to  the  processes  of 
manufacture  he  mentions,  that   is  the  interaction   of  solu- 


tions of  magnesium  and  sodium  salts.  I  may  say  that  the 
British  firms  emploj*  an  entirely  different  method  into  the 
details  of  which  with  true  native  secretiveness  they  would 
hardly  thank  me  for  entering. 

The  decision  of  the  courts  permitting  the  reduction  of 

capital  of  the  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre   Co.,  Limited,  on  the 

lines  proposed   bv  the  directors,    is  being  appealed 

DUNLOP.  J         I  .  o       i-r 

against  by  the  deferred  shareholders,  so  we  have 
not  yet  come  to  a  finality  in  these  protracted  and  acrimoni- 
ous proceedings. 

RUBBER  AS  A  "FIREPROOF"  MATERIAL. 


"P  T'BBER  is  not  generally  included  among  fireproof  con- 
-^^  struction  materials,  which  fact  renders  of  all  the  more 
interest  the  mention  of  its  use  in  a  paper  on  "  Construction 
of  a  Fireproof  Excursion  Steamer,"  read  by  Mr.  William 
Gatewood  before  an  engineering  society  at  Philadelphia.  He 
described  a  vessel  which  is  being  built  for  use  on  the  Poto- 
mac river.  Of  course  the  term  "fireproof"  does  not  mean 
that  the  vessel  is  incapable  of  destruction  by  fire,  but  that 
the  amount  of  combustible  material  has  been  limited,  and 
what  remains  is  so  protected  and  distributed  that  the  chances 
of  a  fire  starting  on  board  are  greatly  reduced  ;  and  the 
spread  of  a  fire  would  be  practically  impossible  even  should 
one  get  a  start. 

Rubber  tiling  is  to  be  used  extensively  on  the  decks  of 
this  steamer,  a  special  cement  being  used,  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  adherence  of  the  rubber  to  steel.  The 
covering  to  be  used  on  the  exposed  portions  of  the  saloon 
and  shade  decks  was  a  subject  of  much  consideration.  The 
usual  canvas  was  not  considered  a  satisfactory  covering  on 
account  of  the  danger  from  fire,  as  lighted  cigar  ends,  etc., 
have  been  known  to  cause  trouble  on  canvas  decks.  It  was 
thought  that  some  form  of  asbestos  tiling  could  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  but  samples  were  tested  and  found  to  be  unsuit- 
able, as  the  asbestos  tiles  were  not  tough  enough  on  the  sur- 
face to  stand  the  wear  ;  and  the  adhesion  between  the  tiles 
and  the  cement  used  in  laying  was  also  defective  after  ex- 
posure. It  was  finally  decided  to  cover  the  wood  decking 
with  canvas  to  secure  water-tightness,  and  on  this  to  lay 
interlocking  rubber  tiling. 


SPENCER'S  COLORADO  RUBBER. 


ANOTHER  United  States  patent  has  been  issued  in  con- 
nection with  the  Colorado  rubber  plant.  The  appli- 
cation was  filed  April  29.  1905,  by  Benjamin  F.  Spencer,  and 
the  patent  (No.  834,771)  is  assigned  to  The  Western  Parent 
Crude  Rubber  Co.,  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  It  relates  to 
a  rubber  like  and  waterproof  gum,  comprising  the  agglom- 
erated gummy  portions  of  the  plant  Picraiienia  fioribundi 
ulilis,  and  the  residual  portions  of  a  volatile  hydrocarbon 
.solvent  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  gum. 


Chicle  is  imported  into  the  United  States  to  a  large  ex- 
tent by  way  of  Canada,  though  produced  onl\-  in  Mexico 
and  other  countries  to  the  southward.  The  explanation  is 
that  the  Chicle  is  very  wet  when  shipped,  and  it  is  sent  in 
vessels  around  by  Canada  to  dry  out.  The  duty  in  the  States 
is  10  cents  a  pound,  and  the  drier  the  gum  when  imported 
the  less  there  is  to  pay  at  the  custom  house. 
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NICARAGUA  WIND  AND  RUBBER. 


AS  was  chronicled  in  the  last  issue  of  The  India  Rubber 
WoRi.n,  the  gale  which  did  so  much  damage  about 
Cuba  and  through  the  Caribbean  sea  was  said  to  have  done 
much  harm  to  the  city  of  Bluelields  and  also  to  the  thrifty 
plantations  that  are  up  on  the  Escondido  river,  in  Nicaragua. 
As  promptly  as  possible  Tin-;  India  Rihhkk  Would  got  its 
special  correspondent  to  investigate  the  damage  done  and  to 
report  both  by  letter  and  photograph. 

To  begin  with,  the  story  that  Bluefields  was  practically 
blotted  out,  which  was  taken  from  Nicaragua  newspapers, 
is  perhaps  exaggerated,   as  the  city  stands  about  as  it  was 


It  destroyed  most  of  the  banana  plantations  and  injured  the 
rubber  trees  appreciably. 

On  the  Manhattan  plantation,  for  example,  it  uprooted 
some  trees,  stripped  most  of  them  of  their  leaves,  and  bent 
them  over  so  that  most  of  the  trees  now  standing  show  a 
slant,  from  a  trifle  over  the  perpendicular  to  45  degrees. 
The  conservative  estimate,  however,  gives  60  percent,  of  the 
trees  as  being  just  as  good  as  thej'  were  before,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  fact  that  they  were  obliged  to  pause  in  their 
growth  to  send  out  new  leaves. 

The  illustrations  accompanying  our  correspondent's  rec- 
ord are  more  than  usually  interesting.  They  show,  for  ex- 
ample, a  Ceari  rubber  tree  broken  ofT  short,  but  promptly 
recovering  itself  and  sending  out  thrifty  shoots  that  prove 
that  the  tree  itself  was  not  materially  injured.  The  other 
picture  shows  Castitloas  that,  even  while  they  are  bent  away 
from  the  perpendicular,  are  rapidly  being  covered  with  leaves 
and  are  in  every  way  as  good  as  if  they  had  gone  through  no 
such  experience. 

The  subject  of  high  winds  and  their  effect  upon  planted 
rubber,  either  Castilloa  or  Hcvca  or,  indeed,  Ceara,  has  inter- 
ested the  planters  exceedingly,  and  this  record  of  what  really 
happened  after  one  of  the  most  serious  gales  that  the  tropics 
has  known  is  of  great  value,  and  further  than  that  proves 
that  the  rubber  trees  will  stand  much  more  punishment  than 
was  previously  thought. 


NICARAGUA  CYCLONE. 
'[Ccarii  Rubber  Tree   Broken  off  Short  by  the  Wind  and  29  Days  Later  Having 
Shoots  Three  Feet  Long  Upon  it.  Fully  Leaved  Out,] 

before  the  great  wind,  and  the  actual  damage  done  to  build- 
ings could  easily  be  repaired  by  the  expenditure  of  $75.  The 
harm  done  to  rubber  plantations,  however,  was  more  serious. 
The  wind  came  down  from  the  northwest  and  is  known  to 
have  blown  at  the  rate  of  something  like  12s  miles  an  hour. 


NICARAGUA  CYCLONE. 
[Castilloa  Rubber  Trees  on  Manhattan  Plantation  Entirely  Stripped  of  Leaves, 
and  29  Days  Later  Being  Partially  Leaved  Out  and  Most  of  Them  Thrifty, 
although  Bent  Over  by  the  Wind.l 


PARA  RUBBER  SEED  OIL. 


SOME  notes  of  interest  on  experiments  made  with  oil  from 
seeds  of  the  Para  rubber  tree  are  contributed  by  Mr.  L. 
Wray  to  the  Journal  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  Museum. 
He  reports  that,  on  an  average,  looo  husked  and  sun  dried 
kernels  were  found  to  weigh  4;^  pounds  avoirdupois.  At  an 
estimated  40  per  cent,  of  oil  in  the  kernels,  1000  seeds  should 
yield  i  pound  1234  ounces  of  oil.  By  the  same  figures,  one 
ton  of  dried  kernels  would  yield  about  96^3  gallons  of  oil. 
According  to  Mr.  Wray's  obser\'ations,  one  tree  may  be 
expected  to  average  over  1000  seeds,  though  some  will  pro- 
duce many  more. 

In  order  to  procure  the  most  valuable  commercial  oil,  it 
wSiS  found  necessary  to  put  the  kernels  into  the  press  imme- 
diately after  they  had  been  dried  and  pounded.  Any  delay 
tended  to  give  the  oil  a  darker  and  cloudj'  appearance.  The 
longer  it  was  kept  the  deeper  became  its  color.  Some  of  the 
oil  last  expressed  was  quite  thick.  As  it  became  viscid  it 
was  more  difficult  to  express  and  required  greater  pressure 
to  expel  it  from  the  cake.  As  these  experiments  were  car- 
ried on  with  a  locally  made  press  without  sufficient  pressure 
to  expel  all  the  oil  from  the  meal,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  determine  the  comparative  yield  of  the  fresh  and  the  old 
meal,  but  there  appeared  to  be  a  much  greater  yield  from  the 
former. 

There  are  on  exhibition  at  the  Perak  museum  three  sam- 
ples of  these  oils.  One  is  from  freshly  crushed  seeds,  one 
from  seeds  which  had  been  crushed  for  about  a  week,  anc" 
the  third  from  seeds  crushed  about  two  weeks. 


RuHBER  footwear  was  imported  into  Bulgaria  in  a  recent 
3-ear  to  the  value  of  740,829  francs  (=$142,980),  Russia  con- 
tributing 440,425  francs  worth  and  Austria-Hungary  the 
principal  part  of  the  remainder. 
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PROGRESS  OF  RUBBER  PLANTING. 


FEDERATED    MALAY    STATES. 

THE  eighth  annual  report  of  the  planters'  association 
of  Negri  Senibilan  shows  that  at  the  end  of  1905 
there  had  been  planted  6491  acres  in  Para  (Hevea) 
rubber  and   263)4    acres   to    "  rambong  "    (Fiats). 
Much  of  the  ParS  is  planted  on  lands  formerly  devoted  to 
coffee,  the  production  of  which  is  being  given  up,  and  the 
Ficus  is  mostly  in  connection  with  cocoanuts. 

At  a  shareholders'  meeting  of  the  Highlands  and  Low- 
lands Para  Rubber  Co.,  Limited  (London,  October  12),  Sir 
Frank  A.  Swettenham,  k.  c.  m.  g.,  in  the  chair,  it  was 
stated  that  the  company '.s  prospectus,  issued  some  months 
before,  was  based  upon  a  probable  yield  this  year  of  65,000 
pounds  of  rubber,  to  sell  at  an  average  of  5  shillings.  The 
actual  quantity  produced  to  the  end  of  September  was  76,160 
pounds,  and  the  price  realized  for  what  had  been  sold  was 
more  than  5^-.  They  had  raised  the  estimate  for  the  year  to 
108,000  pounds.  The  prospectus  mentioned  1958  acres 
under  rubber.  An  additional  1000  acres  will  be  planted 
during  this  business  year  and  the  same  acreage  is  planned 
for  ne.xt  year.  A  dividend  is  expected,  on  a  capital  of 
/3io,ooo  [=$1,508,615]. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Federated  I\Ialay  States 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  presented  at  the  shareholders' meeting 
at  Antwerp  on  October  i,  showed  a  net  profit  of  67,093.75 
francs  [=812.949.10],  out  of  which  was  recommended  a  5 
per  cent,  dividend  on  1,250,000  francs  of  the  company's  cap- 
ital. When  the  companj'  was  formed  the  property  taken 
over  embraced  85,000  rubber  trees  of  different  ages,  and  con- 
siderable later  planting  has  been  done.  During  the  year 
13,222  'i'  pounds  of  rubber  was  gathered  and  sold  at  an  aver- 
age of  55.  ()d.  [=;Ji.39>>sJ  per  pound.  The  plantation  is  in 
the  state  of  Selangor  and  under  the  management  of  Mr.  E. 
B.  Skinner,  who  has  been  identified  with  rubber  planting 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  directors  of  the  company  in- 
clude several  rubber  merchants  in  .Vntwerp  Mr.  Ed.  Bunge 
being  chairman  of  the  board. 

An  official  warning  has  been  given,  in  the  Federated  Malay 
States,  that  the  government  will  not  tolerate  the  acquisition 
of  valuable  areas  of  land  b}'  persons  whose  onlj-  intention  is 
to  utilize  it  for  their  own  immediate  profit  by  the  promotion 
of  over  capitalized  companies,  for  planting  rubber  and  the 
like.  This  is  reported  to  have  checked  unsound  financial 
development. 

The  old  Hevea  rubber  trees  at  Penang,  tapped  for  the  tenth 
consecutive  year,  at  the  age  of  19  years,  yielded  4  pounds 
12;^  ounces  of  drj-  rubber,  or  a  total  of  31  pounds  9  ounces 
from  the  beginning.  The  average  yearly  yield  was  3  pounds 
2  ounces  per  year,  and  it  is  believed  by  those  in  charge  that 
by  tapping  oftener  a  larger  yield  could  have  been  gained. 

The  falling  off  in  the  production  of  tapioca  and  the  conse- 
quent rise  in  price  has  directed  attention  to  the  advisability 
of  planting  tapioca  as  a  "catch  crop  "  in  connection  with 
Hevea  rubber.  A  good  catch  crop  is  desirable,  on  account 
of  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  rubber  to  mature.  Mr. 
H.  N.  Ridlej',  of  the  Singapore  botanic  gardens,  has  evi- 
dence both  for  a^d  against  planting  rubber  and  tapioca  to- 
gether, and  invites  fuller  information. 


]\Ir.  E.  W.  Main,  of  Kew  Gardens,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  government  plantations  at  Batu  Tiga, 
Selangor,  in  place  of  Mr.  vStanlej'  Arden,  resigned,  and 
doubtless  will  continue  the  important  series  of  experiments 
in  rubber  formerly  carried  on  by  Mr.  Arden. 
RUBBER   PLANTING   IN   CEYLON. 

Thk  Consolidated  Estates  Co.,  Limited,  of  Ceylon,  who 
have  added  rubber  to  their  tea  interests,  sold  during  the  last 
business  year  5534  pounds  of  plantation  rubber  for/1331  75. 
6r/.,  or  an  average  of  4.?.  9  J/  af.  [=$1.17  cents]  per  pound,  for 
all  qualities.  More  rubber  was  planted  during  the  year,  and 
additional  land  for  rubber  acquired.  This  year's  rubber  crop 
is  expected  to  reach  Sooo  pounds. 

The  highest  prize  for  Ceylon  grown  rubber  at  the  Perade- 
uij'a  show  was  awarded  to  the  Duckvs^ari  Tea  Plantation  Co., 
Limited,  in  Rangala  district.  There  are  832  acres  in  tea,  of 
which  800  are  planted  also  in  rubber,  besides  35  acres  in 
rubber  alone.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  ^20,000  and 
has  offices  in  London. 

The  sale  is  reported  of  Dickhena  estate,  in  the  Bentota 
district,  Ceylon,  embracing  137  acres,  full}-  planted  in  rub- 
ber, 2  years  old.  The  e.xact  price  is  not  given,  but  is  believed, 
however,  to  be  45,000  rupees  [=$15,000,  gold],  or  about  $1  jo 
per  acre. 

The  area  available  for  rubber  in  Ceylon  is  now  regarded  as 
much  larger  than  before  the  rubber  exhibition.  The  first 
prize  for  Ceylon  rubber  went  to  Duckwari,  and  was  grown 
at  an  elevation  of  2600  to  3000  feet,  and  if  they  could  grow 
profitable  rubber  at  that  elevation,  it  opened  up  a  larger  area 
for  cultivation  than  had  been  supposed. 

An  increase  in  the  London  brokers'  orders  for  the  pur- 
chase of  plantation  rubber  shares  not  only  at  home  but  for 
clients  in  Ceylon  and  the  East  generally,  sa3's  The  Home 
and  Colonial  Mail,  is  attributed  to  the  interest  aroused  by 
the  recent  rubber  exhibition  at  Peradeniya. 

On  request  of  the  director  of  the  royal  botanic  gardens, 
in  relation  to  showing  foreign  and  other  visitors  over  typi- 
cal rubber  estates  during  the  rubber  exhibition,  the  Kegalla 
Planters'  Association  designated  for  this  purpose  two — Yata- 
deria  and  Ambadeniya  estates — to  be  open  to  all  visitors 
introduced  by  the  secretary  of  the  Exhibition.  Yatailcria, 
owned  by  the  Yataderia  Tea  Co.  of  Ceylon,  Limited,  has 
1049  acres  in  tea  and  250  in  rubber,  besides  about  90,000 
rubber  trees  in  tea.  At  the  end  of  1902  thej'  had  55,000 
rubber  trees  of  all  ages,  and  thej*  began  tapping  in  1904. 
Ambadeniya,  owned  by  the  Ceylon  (Para)  Rubber  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, is  devoted  to  rubber  alone,  having  now  720  acres 
planted. 

Mr.  Gustave  Van  den  Kerckhove,  the  rubber  expert  of 
Brussels,  contributed  to  the  recent  Ceylon  Rubber  E.xhibi- 
tion  a  map  of  Africa,  with  photographs  showing  the  various 
native  methods  of  coagulating  rubber. 

Rubber  stealing  is  beginning  to  figure  in  police  court 
cases.  At  Kandy  a  man  charged  with  stealing  rubber  bis- 
cuits from  Nilambe  estate  was  sentenced  to  six  months 
rigorous  imprisonment.  At  Singapore  a  Malaj'  convicted 
of  stealing  rubber  from  an  exhibit  at  the  agri-horticultural 
show  was  sentenced  for  two  months. 
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MEXICAN  RUBBER  PLANTING  NOTES. 

The  Ori/.aba  Rubber  I'lantation  Co.  (Chicago)  some  time 
ago  ordered  5000  I'arii  rubber  {Hevea) ' '  stumps  ' '  from  Ceylon 
for  their  plantation  "Chival,"  in  Chiapas,  Mexico.  After 
being  85  days  t'/i  route,  when  the  stumps  arrivc-d  in  Mexico 
41S8  showed  "  perfect  vitality,"  and  were  planted,  all  look- 
ing well  at  last  accounts. 

Isthmus  Plantation  Association  of  Mexico  (Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin)  issue  a  series  of  "  Views  of  Hacienda  Del  Corte  " 
which  are  most  informing  as  giving  an  idea  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  rubber  estate,  by  pictures  without  many  words. 
The  plantation  is  at  Palomares,  state  of  Oaxaca,  and  has  on 
it  some  rubber  6  years  old. 

Montezuma  Agency  (Chicago),  whose  "  Montezuma  "plan- 
tation, in  Chiapas  state,  is  being  developed.  Grijalva  Land 
and  Coffee  Co.,  Limited,  have  issued  6000  shares  of  stock, 
one  acre  to  be  planted  to  rubber  or  other  crops  for  each  share 
sold,  and  report  400  acres  planted  to  rubber  to  date. 

The  PLaya  Vicente  Rubber  Plantation  and  Development 
Q.i.  (Sin  Francisco)  have  published  the  annual  inspection 
report  raada  last  spring  by  Dr.  O.  P.  Jenkins,  of  Stanford 
University. 

Batavia  Company  (Milwaukee,  Wisconsin\  who  are  phintiiig 
Castilloa  rubber  largely  in  Mexico,  write  to  Thk  I.ndia  Ruhhkr 
World:  "We  take  considerable  pride  in  our  small  group  of 
Pard  and  CearA  rubber  trees  that  we  have  growing  on  our  planta- 
tion, a  few  of  which  trees  will  produce  .seed  this  year." 

RUBBER    IN    OTHER    LANDS. 

The  Philippine  forestry  department  was  represented  at  the 
Ceylon  rubber  exhibition  by  Mr.  Wallace  J.  Hutchinson. 
He  said  to  a  Times  of  Ceylon  reporter  that  opinion  in  the 
Philippines  had  been  in  favor  of  planting  Ceara,  but  he 
thought  that  when  he  reported  on  his  return  the  preference 
would  be  given  to  Para,  and  that , Ceylon  would  become  the 
source  of  supply-  for  seeds.  Mr.  Hutchinson  said  that  not 
more  than  So  acres  had  been  planted  to  rubber  in  the  Philiji- 
pines. 

Mr.  W.  n.  Johnson,  for  some  years  past  director  of  agri- 
culture in  the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  has  transferred  his  ser- 
vices to  the  Mozambique  Company,  engaged  in  developing 
a  great  concession  in  Portuguese  East  Africa.  Mr.  John- 
son has  paid  special  attention  to  developing  an  interest  in 
rubber  planting  in  the  Gold  Coast,  and  it  may  be  that  he 
will  devote  his  efforts  to  work  on  similar  lines  in  the  new 
field.  Mr.  Johnson  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  Parii  rubber 
reviewed  some  time  ago  in  these  pages. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  United  Planters'  Association 
of  South  India,  at  Bangalore,  a  resolution  was  adopted, 
deprecating  the  competition  by  the  government  with  private 
enterprise  in  rubber  planting.  A  number  of  "  experimen- 
tal "  plantations  have  been  formed,  in  various  provinces, 
and  the  planters  fear  that  these  may  develop  into  productive 
esjtates,  which  the  government  may  feel  disposed  to  extend. 

RUBBER    PROSPECTS   IN    HAWAII. 

Mr.  Brainurd  H.  .Smith,  formerly  a  merchant  of  North 
Brookfield,  Massachusetts,  going  thence  to  live  in  Hawaii 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  recently  visited  his  old  home. 
Mr.  Smith's  business  in  Hawaii  is  the  sale  of  shares  in  an 
important  rubber  and  coffee  plantation  in  Mexico.  He  in- 
forms The  India  Rubi!i;r  World  :  "Rubber  planting  in 
Hawaii  is  going  forward  quite  rapidly  in  a  comparatively 


small  way.  There  have  been  three  plantations  started  there, 
the  oldest  being  about  two  years,  on  which  the  Ceard  trees 
show  a  remarkable  growth  and  the  yield  seems  very  promis- 
ing. The  Hcvea  stumps,  which  were  imported,  show  hardly 
any  growth,  and  I  think  all  are  planting  the  Ceard  exclu- 
sively. They  are  already  producing  their  own  seed  from 
these  trees." 

AN  IMPROPERLY  TAPPED  RUBBER  TREE. 
The  illustration  on  this  page  represents  a  wild  rubber  tree 
{Castilloa  elastica)  on  the  estate  in  Chiapas  (Mexico)  of  the 
Orizaba  Rubber  Plantation  Co.  A  letter  from  the  company 
to  The  India  Rubber  World  states:  "This  particular  tree 
we  found  among  our  fields  of  planted  rubber  the  day  after  it 
had  been  tapped  by  one  of  the  Indians.  We  have  a  large 
number  of  these  wild  trees  and  of  course  take  great  pains  to 
see  that  they  are  not  mistreated,  but  in  this  particular  in- 


stance the  Indian  who  was  sent  out  to  get  some  rubber  milk 
had  been  thoroughly  instructed  and  we  supposed  he  under- 
stood his  business.  In  future  we  shall  allow  no  tapping  done 
by  the  Indians,  except  with  special  tools  which  we  have  or 
may  procure."  A  machete  has  been  used  in  the  tapping  of 
this  tree,  deep  cuts  being  made  into  the  wood  for — which 
there  is  absolutel3'  no  necessitj- — causing  great  injury  to  the 
tree.  It  is  such  practices  that  have  caused  the  disappear- 
ance of  native  rubber  trees  in  so  manj'  localities.  The  object 
in  presenting  the  illustration  is  to  point  out  the  importance 
of  careful  and  rational  tapping,  if  either  wild  or  plantation 
trees  are  to  be  preserved,  and,  in  view  of  the  character  of 
labor  which  must  be  depended  upon  in  Mexico,  of  providing 
the  tappers  with  implements  specially  devised  to  render 
such  injurious  cutting  impossible. 
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6  MONTHS  OLD,  FEBRUARY,   1901. 


GROWTH     OF     "CASTILLOA" 
RUBBER  IN  MEXICO. 

j  HE  series  of  views  on  this  page,  based 
upon  photographs  taken  at  various 
limes  of  the  same  tree,  illustrate  graphic- 
ally the  rapid  rate  of  j;ro\vth  of  the  Mexican 
rubber  tree  Oislilloa  e/aslita)  under  cultiva- 
tion in  favorable  circumstances.  The  pic- 
ture at  the  upper  left  hand  corner  represents 
a  Castilloa  seedling  photographed  at  6 
months  of  age  It  will  be  seen  that  the  plant 
is  not  taller  than  the  man  standing  in  the 
l)ackgrouud.  The  picture  beneath  it  shows 
the  tree  at  the  age  of  2|i  years  The  view 
at  the  top  of  the  ne.\t  column  represents  the 
tree  at  3)2  years  and  the  fourth  and  last  jiic- 
ture  the  same  tree  at  5^  years  of  age.  In 
this  a  large  tree  is  shown — nearly  a  foot  in 
diameter,  with  a  height  that  can  easily  be 
estimated.  The  fact  that  such  development 
is  possible  in  five  years  goes  far  to  explain 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  planters  who  have  se- 
lected good  soil  and  good  locations  for  rub- 
Ijer,  and  have  seen  their  trees  growing  at  a 
rate  which  would  seem  like  magic  to  those 
whose  knowledge  of  tree  growth  has  been 
confined  to  the  temperate  zones. 

The  trees  referred  to  were  photographed 
on  the  "  Del  Corte  "  estate  of  the  Isthmus 
Plantation  Association  of  Mexico,  at  Palo- 
inares,  state  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  the  heail- 
quarters  of  which  are  at  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin. This  is  one  of  the  earlier  plantations  of 
rubber  in  Mexico. 


2  1-2  YEARS  OLD,   FEBRUARY,   1903. 


TAPPING  "CASTILLOA.- 

I  N   writing  of  a  visit  made  by  Mr.   .\.   1! 
Luther,  a  well  known  rubber  plantation 
manager  in  Mexico,  to  "  La  Zacualpa  "  rub- 
ber plantation,  he  says : 

"  We  there  saw  in  use  a  tapping  knife  that 
gave  extraordinarily  satisfactory  results. 
The  wound  it  makes  is  clean,  uniform,  of 
rounded  shape,  and  consequently  of  quick 
and  easy  healing.  Its  efficacious  gage  thor- 
oughly prevents  the  incision  penetrating  the 
"cambium"  or  the  wood  of  the  tree,  and 
the  late.x  flows  down  the  gash  made  without 
a  drop  overflowing  and  running  down  the 
side  of  the  tree,  the  same  dropping  nicely 
into  a  lichela  or  whatever  other  receptacle 
may  be  attached  to  the  bark  or  placed  at 
the  base  of  the  tree. 

"While  at  La  Zacualjja  we  demonstraied 
beyond  doubt  that  lapping  from  day  to  day 
is  impossible  on  the  Coslilloa  ;  that  this  spe- 
cies can  be  tapped  with  favorable  results 
every  three  or  four  months  ;  that  it  is  not 
practicable  to  tap  during  the  dry  season,  the 
])roduclion  being  very  small  at  such  times  ; 
ihat  the  entire  trunk  of  the  tree  and  its  large 
branches  can  be  milked  through  tappings 
two  feet  apart  without  injury  to  the  tree  ; 
and  that  the  task  of  tapping  and  harvesting 
of  rubber  milk  is  destined  to  be  easy  and 
simple," 


3  1-2  YEARS  OLD,   FEBRUARY,   1904. 


5  1-2  YEARS  OLD,   FEBRUARY,   1906. 
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NEW   GOODS  AND   SPECIALTIES   IN   RUBBER. 


T' 


PLUMBERS'    friend"    AND    HANDY    FORCE    PUMP. 
UK  force  pumps  as  shown  herewitli  are  well  named 
Hr-    •  Plumbers'  Friend,"  for  in  the  plumbers'  work 
no   p.Trt  of  his   equipment  can  take  precedence  of 
this.     The  Elkhart  Rubber  Works  (Elkhart,   Indi- 
ana) arc  puttiuj^  out  pumps  with  both  long  and  short  han- 
dles that  are  made  of  the  best  rubber  obtainable, 
the  wearing  qualities   of  which    are  said  to   be 
everything   that   could    be   desired.       The   long 
handle  pump  is  4  inches  in  diameter  with  a  han- 
dle 4  feet  long,  while  the  short  handle  ones  are 
made  in   three  sizes,   3  inches  in  diameter,   3, '4 
inches  and  4',  inches.     A  guarantee  of  .satisfac- 
tion is  said  to  go  with  the  pump. 

SQUASH  BALLS. 
E\  EN  skill  in  squash  is  at  a  discount  if  the 
player  has  not  the  best  of  balls  for  the  game. 
Tlie  Goodrich  Squash  Balls  stand  very  high  and 
have  added  zest  to  many  a  good  game  that 
would  otherwise  have  proved  spiritless.  These 
come,  in  style,  covered  and  uncovered.  Those 
covered  are  sewed  with  gut,  have  thoroughlj' 
seasoned-  center  of  triple-ply,  cross-grained  wall 
and  reenforced  seams,  have  felt  covers  of  finest 
stock,  and  a  diameter  of  2  j\  inches.  The  weight 
is  2  ounces.  The  uncovered  ball  comes  in  dull 
red,  black,  heavy  all  rubber  wall  and  diameter  of 
I  '4  inches.  The  weight  is  i  ounce.  These  balls 
are  also  for  use  in  the  game  of  tennis  which  is 
somewhat  more  in  favor  since  out-of-door  games 
have  become  so  popular  among  both  men  and 
women.    [The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  .A.kron,  dhio.] 

"klingtite"  bath  .sprays. 
The  quickness  with  which  these  sprays  may  be  attached 
and  detached,  and  the  fact  that  a  positive  connection  can  be 

assured  under 
all  conditions 
w  i  t  h  o  u  t  re- 
gard to  the 
varying  pres- 
sure of  the 
passing  liq- 
uid, and  with- 
out recourse  to 
tools  of  any 
kind,  have 
gone  far  in 
establish  i  n  g 
them  in  public 
fav  o  r.  T  h  e 
secret    of    the 

easy  and  expeditious  management  of  the  sprays  is  in  the 
hose  connection,  which  is  attached  by  simply  pushing  the 
end  of  the  hose  through  an  opening  in  the  disk  and  over  a 
hollow  cone,  thus  making  an  absolutely  tight  joint  that  be- 
comes more  effective  by  increased  pressure  or  any  lateral 
As  it  is  almost  impossible  to  use  a  bath  spray  with- 


Patint  nppliod  for. 


out  kinking,  thus  accumulating  pressure,  the  "Klingtite" 
connection  is  of  especial  value,  as  the  rubber  tubing  of  these 
sprays  withstands  the  lull  force  of  ordinary  city  water  and 
the  connection  also  withstands  pressure,  or  rather  it  is  more 
effectual  under  increased  pressure.  The  casings  are  made 
from  sheet  aluminum,  highly  polished.  [The  James  Manii- 
facturing  Co.,  No.  1939  Broadway,  Denver,  Colorado.] 

"THE    WIZARD"    PENCIL    HOLDER. 

A  CONVENIENCE  which  saves  time,  patience,  and  pencils, 
is  the  "Wizard"  Pencil  Holder.  It  is  .such  an  easy 
thing  for  a  man   to 


THE  WIZARD  hTTF^  PPHll 


\. 


my 


strain. 


place  a  pencil  in  the 
wrong  pocket,  to 
snap  the  point,  or 
lose  it  altogether, 
that  any  device 
whereby  it  may  be 
securely  kept  is  wel- 
comed most  cordial- 
ly. A  small,  neatly 
made  receptacle  of 
rubber,  attached  to 
the  vest  pocket,  as 
illustrated  herewith 
by  the  dozen,  serves 
the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended 
— that  of  preventing 
I0.SS.  An  opening  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  case  overlap- 
ped by  a  small  flap  is  the  plan  on  which  the  "  Wizard  "  is 
made.    [The  Mitzel  Rubber  Co.,  Canollton,  Ohio.] 

TURNBUCKLE  FOR  HARTFORD  TIRES. 
Tins  illustration  relates  to  the  new  form  of  turnbuckle.  to 
be  fitted  regularly  for  1907  to  all  Hartford  Universal  rims, 
for  Dunlop  or  Clincher  type 
tires.  The  original  turnbuckle, 
made  by  the  Hartford  company 
in  1904,  was  made  on  the  same 
principle  except  that  it  had  a 
round  end  crank  wrench '  i  n 
place  of  the  square  end  which 
has  now  been  substituted  in  the 
1907  improvement.  The  new  device  enables  one  to  adjust 
the  tire  to  the  rim  with  success,  the  turnbuckle  taking  up 
any  variation  in  the  ring  or  rim.  Its  use  ensures  that  per- 
fect fit  of  tire  to  rim  which  is  essential  to  safety  as  well  as 
to  long  even  wear,  and  likewise  facilitates  the  attachment 
and  detachment.  It  is,  in  brief,  a  small  worm  gear,  made 
integral  with  the  right-and-left  threads  connecting  the  two 
ends  of  the  expanding  ring  in  the  rim.  Threads  and  gear 
being  one  piece,  no  "give  "  is  possible  to  either,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  spreading  apart  (for  detaching)  and  drawing  together 
(for  attaching)  is  made  positive  and  effective  by  the  square 
end  crank  wrench  fitting  the  center  opening  in  the  portion 
below  the  rim.  Care  has  been  taken  to  give  the  turnbuckle 
the  most  positive  location,  so  that  no  part  of  it  can  move  in 
the  slightest  degree  from  the  opening  through  which  access 
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is  had.  When  a  space  shows  between  the  ends  of  the  ring, 
it  is  loose  and  as  soon  as  the  ring  is  taken  off — nothing  holds 
it  now — the  deflated  tire  maj'  be  removed  for  repair  or  re- 
placement. Conversely,  after  the  tire  and  rim  are  put  back, 
the  turnbuckle  is  screwed  np,  and  the  tire  is  readj-  for  infla- 
tion.     [The  Hartford  Works  Co.,  Hartford  Connecticut.] 

VENTILATED  RUBBER  BOOTS. 
Ii'  the  patentee  of  the  Ventilated  Rubber  Hoot  finds  the 
theory  that  he  has  worked  out  as  practical  as  it  seems,  the 
chief  objection  to  the  wearing  of  rubber  boots  will  have  been 
removed.  The  ventilating  openings  in  the  foot  lead  to  chan- 
nels which  are  conducted  upward.  .\  series  of  pockets  is 
produced  in  the  foot  .section  by  the  pressing  out  of  the 
waterproof  material  and  the  lining  into  which  the  heated 
air  escapes  through  small  perforations.  In  hi])  boots  some 
of  the  chambers  lead  to  the  top  of  the  hip  section  and  others 
to  the  top  of  the  knee  section  when  the  hip  is  folded  down 
on  the  knee  section,  in  this  way  providing  for  a  comjilete 
ventilation  under  all  conditions  of  use.  This  scheme  of 
ventilation  not  only  serves  the  u.ses  of  extreme  comfort,  but 
strengthens  the  shoe.  The  patentee  is  Peter  M.  MacKaskie 
of  Zonopah,  Nevada. 

THE  "ideal"  solid  HEEL. 
N.-vn,s  for  attaching  the  heel  of  a  rubber  shoe  to  the  insole 
are  apt  to  make  trouble  for  the  wearer,  in  that  they  are  liable 
to  pierce  into  the  heel  of  the  fool  as  the  boot  heel  wears 
down.  With  the  "  Ideal  "  heel  this  is  not  possible  for  the 
five  stout  nails  that  are  in  each  heel  are  solidly  clinched  on 
to  the  insole.  The  method  employed  in  doing  this  makes 
any  discomfort   impossible.       This    method,   too,    prevents 


damage  on  boat  decks  or  finished  flooring,  as  some  project- 
ing nail  heads  have  a  habit  of  doing.  Another  feature  in 
favor  of  the  Ideal  heel  is  that  of  its  having  an  all-rubber  sur- 
face, the  nails  being  embedded,  which  makes  walking  easier 
and  noiseless.  These  are  especially  desirable  in  the  lumber- 
men's goods,  although  the  new  device  is  used  on  all  solid 
heel  rubber  goods  made  by  the  company  e.xploiting  it.  [The 
Merchants'  Rubber  Co.,  Berlin,  Ontario.] 

LEATHER   TOP    LUMBERMAN'S   SHOE. 

The  advantage  of  a  leather  top  lumberman's  shoe  in  some 
situations  will  readily  suggest  themselves.  Such  an  article 
is  made  by  The  IMerchants  Rubber  Co.,  Limited  (Berlin, 
Ontario).  The  leather  is  of  fine  quality,  soft  and  pliable, 
block  pebbled  grain.  The  upper  of  the  bottom  is  made  with 
a  snag  resisting  interlining  of  long  fiber  twisted  cotton,  thor- 
oughly impregnated  with  rubber.  The  sole  is  made  of  tough 
rubber,  thickened  at  the  ball,  having  the  corrugated  part  ex. 
tend' to  and  meet  the  heel,  thus  giving  extra  shank  protec- 
tion. The  leather  top  is  set  inside  of  the  rubber  bottom  and 
sewn  to  it  with  three  rows  of  heavy  silk  hardash,  having  the 
threads  countersunk  in  the  channels  of  the  rubber  beading 
on  the  upper.     By  sewing  on  the  inside,  the  leather  does  not 


come  in  contact  with  rubber,' and  any  oil  that  might  be  in- 
jurious will  be  absorbed  by  the  heavy  fusion  cotton  lining. 

GOODRICH    CLINCHER    MOTOR   CYCLE   TIRE. 
One  of  the  chief  requisites  of  motor  cycling  is  durability 
of  tires.     This   means,   of  course,  a  tire  that  is  capable  of 
w  i  t  hstanding 
good  hard  rid- 
ing and  plenty 
ofit.   Strength 
is  the  first  con- 
sideration    i  n 
this    connec- 
tion, but  by  no 
means     the 
last.       It    is 
quite  as  neces- 
sary,   a  t    an)- 

event  for  the  comfort  of  llie  rider,  that  the  tire  be  reasonably 
soft  and  pliable.  These  qualities  are  combined  in  the  Good- 
rich Clincher  Motor  Tire  to  a  very  unusual  degree,  and  af- 
ford the  rider  a  freedom  from  responsibilitj'  arising  from 
care  or  thought  of  possible  inconvenience  or  something 
worse,  liable  to  occur  from  accidents.  While  no  tire  is  ac- 
cident proof  some  are  much  farther  removed  from  the  prob- 
ability of  disaster  and  its  accompanying  peril  and — inconven- 
ience— than  others,  from  the  possibilitj'.  and  too  great  care 
cannot  be  given  to  their  selection.  The  number  on  the  mar- 
ket to  make  a  choice  from  are  almost  legion  and  each  one  is 
said  to  be  the  best,  but  the  palm  must  be  awarded  to  those 
having  the  greatest  number  of  good  points.  [The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.] 

COMBINATION    ROD    PACKING. 
The  packing  here  illustrated  is  made  of  alternate  spirals 
of  square  duck  and  braided  flax  with  a  cushion  backing  of 
thick  rubber,  and 
this   in    turn  is 
protected     by     a 
wrapper  of  duck. 
It  will  be    seen 
that  this   affords 
a   spring)',    n  o  n 
hardening,     an  d 
durable  packing. 
It   may   be    used 
with  equally  good 
results  for  steam 
or  water  and  for 
hydraulic  pumps, 
steam    hammers, 
and  where  repeat- 
ed   shocks   must 
be  endured   it  es- 
pecially     recom- 
mends itself.     It  is  made  in  sets  to  fit  all  sizes  of  rods  and 
stuffing  boxes.     The  confidence  of  the  manufacturers  in  this 
product  is  indicated   by   the  fact  that  thej-  offer  it   to  the 
trade  at  a  price  above  most  other  packings  in  the  market. 
[The  Mechanical  Rubber  Co.,  Chicago  Rubber  Works.] 


A  RECENT  sale  in  London  included  a  very  nice  lot  of  Cas- 
iilloa  rubber  from  Java  at  4^.  zd.  [=$i.oi>f]  per  pound. 
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RECENT  RUBBER  PATENTS. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

IssuKD  Nove.mukr  6,  1906. 

NO.  834,891.     Pipe  coupling   [with  elastic  packing  ring].     H. 
Day,  Detroit,  Mich. 
834,906.     Bottle  seal   [willi  interior  rubber  band].      J.  Her- 
mann, Cincinnati. 

834,908.  Tool  for  detaching  and  resetting  tires  P.  I,.  Hussey, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

834,911.     Inflation  valve.     J.  R.  Keller,  Jr..  Litchfield,  Conn. 

834,963.  Tire  cover.  F.  C  lirock  and  .V.  M.  Schaffer,  assignors 
to  The  Vehicle  Apron  and  Hood  Co.,  all  of  Columbus,  t)liio. 

835,005.  Wheel  tire.  [Pneumatic,  with  iiUeruieshed  wire  coils.] 
A.  S.  Allen.  Brooklinc,  Mass. 

835,035.  Physical  exercise  apparatus.  J.  H.  Rigbey,  Liverpool, 
England. 

835,050.     Fire  extinguisher.     F.  Yost,  Weehawken  Heights,  N.  J. 

835,075.  .-Apparatus  for  fresh  air  treatment.  S.  H.  MahafTy,  St. 
Louis. 

835,079.  Cover  or  wearing  surface  for  wheel  tires  and  other  objects 
exposed  to  wear.  [.\  process  of  producing  solid  rubber  vehicle 
tires  with  insertetl  woven  layers,  consisting  in  embedding 
woven  material  in  sheets  of  rubber  ;  superposing  the  sheets  to 
form  a  block  ;  cutting  the  block  diagonally  into  strips  ;  adhe- 
sively and  firmly  joining  the  ends  of  the  strips  ;  cutting  the 
strips  so  formed  transversely  ;  and  joining  the  resulting  cut 
portions  together  by  their  ends  to  produce  a  tire  in  which  the 
threads  of  the  woven  material  run  obli(|uely  to  all  four  exter- 
nal surfaces.]  B.  Nedselski,  Riga,  Russia,  assignor  to  The 
Firm  of  C.  Medler  &  K.  Seeger,  Moscow. 

835,091.  Sight  for  firearms.  A.  J.  Aubrey,  Meriden,  Conn.,  as- 
signors to  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

835,134.     Storm  front  for  vehicles.     J.  W.  Harter,  Wabash,  Iiid. 

835,272.     Hose  coupling.     J.  M.  Bailey,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

835,274.  Mat  [In  combination,  a  series  of  bars,  elastic  treads 
clamped  between  the  bars  in  pairs,  said  treads  rising  higher 
than  the  bars,  a  set  of  distance  blocks  between  the  various 
pairs  of  bars  separating  them  while  allowing  draining  space 
between  them, and  a  projection  for  the  elastic  treads  clamped  be- 
tween the  sides  of  the  treads  and  the  adjacent  bars.]  P.  S. 
Burns,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

835,300.     Hose  clamp.     J.  Clark,  Bradford,  Pa 

835,408.     Sprayer.   E   A.  DeVore  and  F.  Swain,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Reissues. 
12,551.     Can  closure.     H   F.  Maranville,  Akron,  Ohio. 
Trade  Marks. 

10,734  and  10,735.  Boston  Belting  Co.,  Boston.  The  words  BOS- 
TON and  NIAGARA.  For  marking  rubber  and  composition 
belting,  hose,  and  packings. 

14,598  and  14,599.  Peerless  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co..  New 
York.  The  letter  P  enclosed  in  a  diamond  shaped  outline  and 
the  word  PtERLESS.  For  rubber  belting,  hose,  and  machinery 
packing. 

19,954.  Hood  Rubber  Co  ,  Boston.  A  bow  shajied  design.  For 
rubber  boots  and  shoes. 

22,051.  William  H.  Schaefer,  Toledo,  Ohio.  The  letter  S  in 
black,  with  SCHAEFER'S  FRUIT  JAR  RINGS  in  white  lettering 
thereon.     For  fruit  jar  rubbers. 

22.147.  Walter  McKittrick,  St.  Louis.  Conventional  figure  with 
letters  SWAS  underneath.     P'or  rubber  boots  and  shoes 

IssuBD  November  13,  1906. 

835,496,     Vaginal  syringe.     W.  H.  Brandon,  Kokorao,  Ind. 

835,502.  Automobile  tire  envelope.  Charles  W.  A.  Cornish,  as- 
signor of  one-half  to  R.  B.  Miller,  both  of  Pass  Christian,  Miss. 

835,522.  Rubber  cutting  machine  [For  forming  the  parts  of 
rubber  footwear.]     C.  L.  Higgins,  Montreal,  Canada. 

835,562.  Hand  stamp.  L.  K.  Scotford.  Chicago,  ;issignor  to  In- 
dependent Mfg   Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

835,588.     Swimming  mit.     W.  O   Wells,  Gary,  Fla. 

835,778.     Pneumatic  valve  seat.     G.  P.  Brand,  New  York  city. 

835,793.  Vehicle  wheel.  [Resilience  is  provided  for  by  means  of 
springs  within  the  spokes  and  rubber  bushings  underneath  the 


rini.l  J.  M.  Kerwin,  T.  F.  Broomall,  Jr.,  and  H.  H.  Broomall, 
Philadelphia. 

835,803.     Finger  cot.     A.  P.  Witten,  .\kron,  Ohio. 

835. 80S.  Tire.  [A  tire  shoe  of  the  clincher  type  having  a  flat 
knitted  fabric  incorporated  therein,  the  same  having  knitted 
reinforced  portions  integral  therewith  along  the  edges  of  the 
shoe.]     H.  T.  Bragg,  Vonkers   N.  Y. 

835,939.  Tire  for  wheels.  [The  combination  of  a  rim,  a  soli<I  rub- 
lier  tire  on  the  rim,  such  tire  consisting  of  an  endless  metallic 
band  having  layers  of  canvas  wrapped  around  it.  the  band  and 
canvas  being  embedded  in  it  and  cemented  together  by  elastic 
material,  and  bolts  passing  through  the  rim  and  entering  holes 
in  the  band.]     J.  Cooper,  Caniberwell,  Eiiglaiii). 

835,950.  Diving  apparatus.  T.  Iwaiiami,  assignor  of  one-half  to 
E.  M.  Grace,  both  of  Washington,  I).  C. 

836,050.  Toy  [comprising  a  ball  and  elastic  bands]  L.  H.  Peleg- 
hardt,  Fayette  City,  Pa. 

Trade  Marks. 

10,415.  Archibald  Turner  &  Co.,  Leicester,  England.  Picture  of 
a  rock  with  the  word  FIRMITAS  across  its  face.  For  India- 
rubber  webbing. 

22,341.  Consolidated  Hoof  Pad  Co.,  New  York.  The  wonl  SURE- 
FOOT  in  a  .semi  circle.     Hoof  pads  for  horses. 

Issued  November  20,  1906. 
836,077.     Cushion  tire  for  wheels.     T.  J.  .Vurand,  Watseka,  111. 
836,082.     Process  of  manufacture  of  articles  in  rubber  and  for  their 

repair.     A.  S.  Bowler,  Putney,  England. 
836,180.     Self  filling  fountain  pen.     R.  Couklin,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

836,286.  Tire.  [The  combination  with  a  rim,  pierced  with  holes, 
of  a  ring  of  resilient  material  lying  in  the  rim  and  grooved  on 
both  faces  with  longitudinal  and  transverse  grooves  ]  D.  C. 
Thomas,  Bronwydd  I.lanishen.  England. 

836,367.     Hypodermic  syringe.     H.  J.  Detmers.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

836,512.  Method  of  extracting  Gutta  percha  Consists  in  mechan- 
ically crushing  the  leaves  and  buds  to  a  pulp,  adding  from  15 
to  20  per  cent,  of  Gutta-percha  in  small  pieces,  thoroughly 
-mixing  and  boiling  to  a  temperature  of  110°  to  125°  centi- 
grade, and  finally  cutting  up  and  washing  the  resultant  com- 
pound by  means  of  heated  rollers  and  the  presence  of  a  stream 
of  cold  water.  E.  C.  Larsen,  Singapore,  administratrix  of 
Alme  Arnaud. 

836  516.  Combined  fountain  pen,  blotter,  and  other  appliance. 
H.  I.  Lurye  and  N.  H.  Lewis,  New  York  city. 

836,524.  Pneumatic  life  saving  suit.  E.  Morrell.  San  Quentin, 
Cal. 

836,557.     Elastic  tire  for  wheels.     L   Boirault,  Paris.  France. 

836,569.  Pneumatic  tire.  [Comprising  a  sealing  mixture,  for 
punctures  composed  of  a  liquid  mixed  with  feathers  or  long 
fibers].     A.  Dow,  New  York  city. 

836.626.     Garter.     D   Broadbelt,  New  York  city. 
Trade  Marks. 

4,761.  George  .\.  .•\lden  &  Co.,  Boston.  The  word  LEAD  enclosed 
in  diamond  shaped  outline.  Marking  India-rubber  and  Gutta- 
percha gums. 

4762.  George  A.  .\lden  &  Co,  Boston.  Letter  A  enclosed  in 
horseshoe.  For  marking  India-rubber  and  Gutta-percha  gums. 

iS  484,  18,485.  18,487,  and  iS  488.  The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.,  Ak- 
ron, Ohio.  The  words  TITAN,  MOOSE,  SPHINX,  and  GULF. 
For  marking  rubber  belting,  packing,  hose,  and  woven  cotton 
and  rubber  hose. 

2 1,. 300.  L.  E.  Waterman  Co.,  New  York  city.  The  word  WATER- 
WAN'S  For  marking  fountain  pens,  fountain  pen  feeds, 
fountain  pen  caps,  and  fountain  pen  barrels. 

22,904.  Eagle  Pencil  Co.,  New  York  city.  The  word  FLASH. 
For  marking  fountain  pens. 

Issued  November  27,  1906. 
836.743.     Fabric  coating  machine.     Richard  Falter,  New  York. 
836,772.     Process  of  manufacturing  pneumatic  tires.  K.  H.Marks. 

Akron,  Ohio. 
836,802      Brace  [suspenders]  for  cotton  pickers.     W.   I.  Daniel, 

Commerce,  Ga. 
836,838.     Clasp.     J.  A.  Shay,  New  York  city. 
836,864.     Adjustable  and  collapsible  fire  hose  nozzle  supporting 

device.     A.  D.  Cole,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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836,896.  Jacket  for  foot  ball  players.  [In  two  parts,  with  elasti- 
cally  yielding  sections]     A.  Scheniel,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

836.905.  Fountain  pen  cap  and  barrel.  J.  N.  Whitehouse,  New 
York  city,  assignor  to  Le  White  Mfg  Co. 

836.906.  Self  filling  fountain  pen.     Same. 

836.929.  Vehicle  tire  and  rim.  V.  R.  Keith,  Randolph,  Mass  , 
assignor  of  one  half  to  T  J.  Reardon  and  D.  H.  Launan. 

836.930.  Hose  coupling.     C.  Klug  and  J.  Hannauer,  Chicago. 
837,057.     Fishing  float.     [Hollow  ;  of  hard  rubber.]     G.H.Hall, 

Akron,  Ohio. 

8.>7  085.     Vaginal  syringe      G.  C    Loar,  Ottuniwa,  Iowa. 

837,091.  Dust  and  rubbish  sucking  machine.  F.  Melichar,  Bran- 
deis,  N.  L.,  Austria-Hungary. 

837,098.  Hose  coupling  for  railroad  trains  A.  V.  Morion,  Pills- 
burgh,  Pa. 

837, '51-  Wheel.  J.  Thoni.son,  assignor  to  Trident  Tire  Co.,  both 
of  New  York  city. 

837.152.  Wheel.     Same. 

837.153.  Wheel.     Same. 

837,193.     Process  for  agglomerating  fibrous  substances.     C.  .\    I)e 

Caudeniberg,  Nice,  I'rance. 
837,206.     Safety  device  for  watches.     F.  1).  Ely,  Sail  Lake  City, 

Utah. 

Trade  Marks. 

2,065.  New  York  Sporting  Goods  Co.  A  shield  .surmounted  by  a 
deer  with  the  firm's  name  on  face  of  shield,  For  marking 
goods  used  in  base  ball,  tennis,  and  other  sporls. 

15,434.  American  Lead  Pencil  Co.,  New  York.  The  words  BEA'S 
AL  L .     l'"or  rubber  erasers. 

21,541.  Kdward  G.  Soltmanti,  New  York.  The  word  JUVIBO. 
For  rubber  erasers. 

21,589.  United  and  Globe  Rubber  Mfg.  Cos.,  Trenton,  N.  J.  The 
word  FLfcX-BELL.     For  rubber  hose. 

22,155.  Ivlwin  C.  Burt  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  name  EDWIN 
C.  BURT.     For  boots,  shoes,  rubbers,  etc. 


[Note. -Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  United  States  patents  niav  l>e  ob- 
tained from  The  Inpia  Rurbf.r  Worm)  office  at  lo  cents  each,  postpaid  ]' 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND, 

Patknt  Specifications  Published. 

Tfie  number  given  is  ttiat  assigned  to  tfie  Patent  at  the  filing  of  the  Applica- 
tion, which  in  the  case  of  those  listed  below  was  in  1905. 

•  Denotes  Patents  for  American  Inventions. 
[Abstracted  in  the  Illistkatko  Official  Journal.  Octobfr  24,  1906J 
13,508  (1905).     Wrapper  for  ciicU.sing  pneumatic  lire  when  not  in 
use.     H.  Harrison,  Blackfriars  ;  V.    B.   Killen  and  G.  Brand, 
London. 

'3519  ('905).  Elastic  lire.  [Constructed  .so  as  to  distribute  the 
strains  transmitted  from  the  tread  lo  the  base  of  the  tire.]  T. 
Dunn,   London. 

13.604  (1905).  Submarine  apparatus.  [Self-contained  diviiijf 
dress  which  may  be  used  for  escaping  from  disabled  submarine 
ve.ssels,  and  to  air-purifying  and  oxygen-supplying  apparatus 
combined  with  the  same.]  H.  A,  I'leuss,  Reading,  and  R. 
H.  Davis,  London. 

13-74.1  (190.^)-  Pneumatic  tire  tread.  [For  the  prevention  of  side 
slip  and  dust  raising  ]      H.  Harrison.  Birniinghain. 

13.8"'  (1905)-  '''ire  covers.  [Containing  leather  which  is  dried 
and  incorporated  in  the  cover  by  hot  vulcanization.]  E.  E. 
Michelin,  Clermont-l'erraud,  France. 

[Abstracteo  in  the  Illustrated  Official  Journal,  October  31,  1906  1 
13,^23  (1905I.  Sole  and  heel  protectors.  [Preferably  of  aluminum, 
the  central  portions  being  stamped  out  to  leave  a  thin  rim  pro- 
vided with  springs  on  one  side  :  the  jilates  are  then  enveloped 
with  rubber  which  spews  into  the  central  opening.]  J.  C.  Mc- 
Into.sh,  Paisley,  Scotland. 

*  14.043  (I9"5)-  Device  for  slopping  punclures  in  tires.  A.  T. 
Vigneron,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

14066(1905).  Life  saving  jacket.  J.  Aistrope,  Adelaide,  South 
.-\u.stralia. 

14,286(1905).  Elastic  bandage.  J.  W.  Teufel,  Stuttgart,  Ger- 
man v. 


*  14,291  (1905).     Catamenial  appliance.  H.  E.  Hudson,  Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
14.353  (1905).     Tireiuflaler.   [The  rubber  or  other  connecting  tube 

is  covered  with  leather.]     V.  T.  Facer,  Northampton. 
[Abstracted  in  thf:  Illustrated  Official  Journal,  November  7,  1906.] 
14,435  (1905).     Heel  Protectors.     P.Y.  Harrison,  Bradford,  and  R. 

H   Southall,  Leeds. 

14  681    (1905).     Caoutchouc   process.     [Treatment   of  solutions  of 

raw  Caoutchouc,  or  Caoutchouc  waste,  with  alkali  and  high 
])ressure  steam  for  the  production  of  aqueous  Caoutchouc  so- 
iiiliuiis  resenibling  the  original  milk.]  P.  Alexander,  Char- 
lollenburg,  Germany. 

MiTS?  ( I905*-  Detachable  tread  band  for  pneumatic  tires.  J.  H. 
W.  Fitzgerald,  London. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Illustrated  Official  Journal,  November  14   1906  ] 
14,917  (1905).     Catamenial  appliance.  F.  W.  Michael,  Edinburgh. 
14,918(1905).     Elastic  lire.     [Method  of  securing  and  lightening 
resilient  twin  or  inulliple  tires  which  may  be  continuous  or  in 
overlapping  segments.]     W.  Baines,  Preston   England. 

[Absthactkd  in  the  Illustrated  Official  Journal,  November  21,  1906.) 

15,480(1905)  Check  valves  for  pumping  sewage.  [Made  up 
of  plies  of  hard  woven  cotton  or  hemp  canvas,  cemented  to- 
gether, hand  coaled  with  Guttapercha  or  India-rubber  com- 
position ]     W.  J.  Bosley,  Soulhamplon. 

15,499(1905).  Pneumatic  sucker.  [Rubber  secured  to  rod  for 
handle  of  appliance  for  picking  up  cards  or  other  small  arti- 
cles.]    A.  Fagge,  London. 

15,505(1905).     Springs  for  road  vehicles.     F.  Walton,  London. 

15,520(1905).  Driving  belt.  [Built  of  alternate  strips  of  leather 
with  beveled  lower  edges  and  narrower  strips  of  rubber,  the 
lower  parts  of  which  are  thickened  to  correspond  with  the 
s]jaces  and  lo  form  a  continuous  driving  surface.]  K.  T.  Rae. 
Bioughtoii,  and  T.  F    Edwards,  London. 

15  538  ( 1905).     Elastic  tire.     [Series  of  rubber  blocks  threaded  on 

a  continuous  or  segmental  soft  rubber  core  and  secured  to  the 
wheel  rims  by  means  of  radial  securitj'  bolts.]  J.  S.  Swiizer, 
Kildare,  Ireland. 

15,547  (1905).     Fountain  pen.     D.  Cameron,  Edinburgh. 

15,548(1905).  Tire.  [Consisting  of  rubber  core  and  outer  cover, 
in  which  the  sleeve  may  be  omitted,  the  core  completely  fill- 
ing the  cover.]  G.  E.  Cain,  Bolton,  and  H.  Sideboltoni,  Old 
Trafford. 

15,632(1905).     Golf  ball      C.  L.  Porter,  London. 

15  660  (1905).     Horseshoe.     P.  B.  Cow,  and  F.  J.  Jelly,  London. 

15,710(1905.  Vehicle  wheel.  [With  elastic  tires  secured  to  the 
rims  without  compressing  the  base.]     W.  T.  Smith,  Bolton. 

15,715  (1905)-  Mosquito  net  over  a  bedstead.  H.Martin  and  F. 
S.  Rippingille,  Aston. 

15.725  (1905)-     Bicycle  seat.     H.  P.  Schreiber,  London. 

15,788(1905)  Vehicle  wheel.  G.  Moore  and  E.  W.  Evans, 
Aslon. 

15,816(1905).  Means  for  hermetically  sealing  bottles  and  jars. 
J.  McBride,  London. 

15,817(1905).  Head  covering.  [In  caps  for  deadening  the  force 
of  blows  ]     W.  M.  Keen  and  S.  Polak,  London. 

*  15,826  (1905).     Sole  and  heel  protector.     P.  W.  Pratt,  Boston. 
15,842  (1905).     Tire  [comprising  rubber  cover  with  bands  pressed 

against  aluminum  to  form  an  air  tight  chamber].  C.J.  Pigeon, 

Paris  France. 
15  896  (1905).     Rotary  tooth  brush.      I.  G.  Warren,  Croydon. 
15,985  (1905).     Finger  stalls   [of   rubber,  to  which  are  attached 

electrodes  for  electric  massage].     C.  Arens,  London. 
15,997  (1905).     Resilient  wheel  [in  two  parts,  divided  near  the  rim 

and  corrugated  to  enclose  rubber  rollers  which  provide  a  spring 

drive.     A.  S.  F.  Robinson,  Barsham,  Beccles. 
16004  (1905).     Vehicle  wheel.     R.  K.  Evans,  London. 


The  trade  in  \'ladivostock,  practicallj-  suspended  during 
the  Russo-Japanese  war,  has  now  been  fully  restored,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  by  United  States  Consul  Greene,  who 
enumerates  shoes,  tires,  and  other  rubber  goods  among  Am- 
erican products  which  should  find  a  ready  sale  there.  One 
trouble,  however,  exists  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  status  of 
the  customs  tariff. 
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BRUSHERS  FOR  CALENDER  LINERS. 


COTTON   BRUSHER  AND  CALENDER-ROLLING 

MACHINE. 


A   MACIIINI';  adapted  to   use  in   every   riil)ber   factory  is 
-^^*-     the   clotli    Ijrusher  .shown  in  the  first  of  the  ilhistr;i 
tions  herewith.      Its  use  will  be  appreciated  by  every  caleii 
lit!    man   who  has  occasion  to  clean  the  liner  sheets  of  lint. 

talc,  and  the  like. 
This  cloth  brush- 
ing machine  is  ar- 
ranged with  emery 
rolls  and  beaters  in 
front,  and  with  cord 
rolls  and  a  stiff 
brush  on  top,  so 
that  each  side  of  the 
cloth  can  be  cleaned 
b\-  going  through 
once.  Other  arrangements  of  brushes  can  be  made,  if 
desired.  The  beaters  have  steel  blades  with  sharp  edges 
which  run  against  the  cloth  and  knock  ofl'  bits  of  adhering 
material  which  are  not  easily  removed  in  any  other  way. 
The  machine  is  entirely  covered  on  top  and  around  the 
emer3'  rolls  and  beaters  (the  covers  being  removed  in  order 
to  give  a  view  of  the  machine),  and  has  an  e.xhaiist  fan 
underneath  to  carrj-  off  the  dust.  The  cut  shows  in  con- 
nection with  the  brusher  a  calender  rolling  machine,  witli 
steam  vapor  cylinder. 

The   second    cut     illustrates    the    Heath    patent    vertical 
brusher.    which    form    is    preferred    in  some    mills.       After 

passing  over 
tension  and 
spreader  bars 
in  front,  the 
cloth  enters  at 
the  bottom  of 
the  mach  i  n  e 
.iiid  passes 
straight  up  to 
the  top,  being 
cleaned  on 
both    sides   b3' 

HEATH  VERTICAL  BRUSHEB.  IJ^.         hruslles 

At  the  bottom  of  the  machine  is  a  hopper  connected  by  a 
pipe  to  an  exhauster  for  taking  off  the  dust  and  lint.  This 
cut  also  shows  the  brushing  machine  running  in  connection 
with  a  calender  rolling  machine.  [Curtis  &  Marble  Machine 
Co.,  Worcester,  Ma.ssachusetts.] 


BRICKLAYERS'  TAPE. 


'T^O  THE  Editor  of  Thic  Indi.\  Rubbkk  World  :  lu  the 
■*-  November  issue  of  your  journal  appeared  an  article  in 
which  I  was  much  interested,  viz.  :  "  Automatic  Tape  Cut- 
-ting  Machine.  "  But  I  found  in  enumerating  the  articles 
which  it  has  been  designed  to  cut,  that  of  India-rubber  tape 
for  bricklayers  was  omitted.  This  is  quite  an  important 
factor  in  the  output  of  the  tape  cutting  machines,  and  is  used 
by  brickla5ers  for  winding  their  fingers  while  at  work.  The 
tape  so  used  is  known  as  mud  fingers.  An  item  worthy  of 
note  in  this  connection  is  that  500  tons  of  bricklayers'  tape 
will  be  used  by  ma.sons  in  San  Francisco  during  the  rebuild- 
ing of  that  city.  K.  .\.  SANl-'DRU. 


MACHINE  FOR  MOLDING  FOOTWEAR  PARTS. 


''T'^lll-;  illustratiun  relates  to  a  machine  for  forming  the 
^  parts  of  rubber  footwear.  It  involves  the  combina- 
tion, with  an  endless  table,  of  (1)  means  for  supporting  the 
table,  (2)nieans 
where  b  y  the 
table  is  moved, 

(3)  a  series  of 
molds  formed 
in  tlie  surface 
of    the    table, 

(4)  a  combined 
feed  and  press- 
er  roll  mount- 
ed above  and 
adjacent  to  the 
table  in  verti- 
cal line  with 
thu  support- 
ing means,  (5) 
and  means  for 
feeding  rubber 
stock  in  a  semi 
fluid  state  to  ',  j 
the  space  be-  \^  ^/ 
tween  the  roll 

above  the  table  and  the  surface  of  the  table,  such  roU  being 
adapted  to  feed  the  stock  under  pressure  from  the  said  space 
into  the  mold.  The  inventor  is  Mr.  Charles  L.  Higgins,  of 
Montreal,  to  whom  United  States  patent  No.  835.522  has 
been  granted. 


MOLD  FOR  RUBBER  TIRES. 


A 


NEW  invention 
is  illustrated  i 


in  the  shape  of  a  mold  for  rubber  tires 
n  the  accompanying  sectional  drawing. 
It  is  a  vulcanizing  mold  having 
in  combination   body    portions 
^';j^  with   recesses  in   their  inner  or 
^  adjacent  faces,  and  a  series  of 
^   removable  sections  with    mat 
§  rices,  the  intermediate  sections 
^   being  constructed    to  interlock 
^    with  adjacent  sections,  and  the 

•^^  cesses  in  the  body  portion. 
The  inventor  is  Mr.  Wilmer 
Dunbar,  a  widely  known  rub- 
ber superintendent  and  vice  pre- 
sident of  the  Penns3lvania  Rub- 
ber Co.  to  whom  United  States 
patent  No.  834,608  has  been 
granted. 


sections     at     the    ends    of  the 
series  with  the  walls  of  the  re- 


-VccoKDiNG  to  theirnited  States  census  of  1905  there  were 
957,409  family  and  pleasure  carriages  manufactured  in  that 
j-ear,  and  645,755  farm  and  business  wagons.  Not  all  these 
were  rubber  tired,  but  the  proportion  so  equipped  is  alone 
enough  to  call  for  a  very  great  amount  of  rubber. 
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OFFICIAL  STATISTICS  OF  INDIA-RUBBER  AND  GUTTA-PERCHA. 

J-'or  the  United  States  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  jo   j^uo. 


INDIA-RUBBER. 

I. — Imports    of    Crude    India-Rubber,   by 
Countries. 


From— 


i.'urope  .■ 

Belgium 

Gerniaay 

France 

Netherlands  

PortuRal 

United  Kingdom  . 


Total 


yaitli  America  : 

British  Honduias 

(Janaila 

Costa  Rica  

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Salvador . 

Mexico 

West  Indies:  British. 
Cuba . . 


Total. 


S(julh  America : 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Ecuador     

Guiana:  British    

Peru . 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


Total 

East  Indies:  British  India. 
Straits 
OtherBritish 
Dutch 


Poutids. 


27 

129 

122, 

41, 

93, 

808. 

168, 

31, 

1,705, 

1, 

9, 


,214 
,610 
200 
(6:1 
126 
,895 
,723 
,030 
,»15 
,5;i9 
,442 


Value. 


4,721,081 

84,372.171 

1,230,963 

1,090,671 

3.469.084 

2,687,452 

186.286 

167.678 

2,712.567 

2,212,742 

8,918,288 

7,072,195 

21,298.269 

»17,462,704 

3,129,053 


29,497,148 
6.37,493 
973,413 
684 
107,985 
35,126 
162,041 


$  19,985 

59,703 

67,246 

23,936 

55,709 

503,270 

98.760 

16,642 

866.283 

682 

8,269 


Slam. 


Total 


31,313,890 

171  252 

1,864.139 

33,624 


Africa : 
British  Africa:  West. 
Portuguese  Africa.... 


Total 

Grand  Total    . 

Total,  1904-05  . 
Total,  1903-04  . 
Total.  1902-03 
Total,  1901-02. 
Total,  1900-01  . 
Total,  1899  00  . 


2,097.192 


5,329 
61:; 


5,941 

67,844,345 

67,234,256 
69,015,651 
55,010,571 
60,413.481 
55,275,529 
49.377.1.38 


$1,720,275 


$23,837,688 

346,269 

616,806 

511 

79,351 

33,389 

121,231 


$i5,036,l:J2 

5131,094 

700,1:15 

49,393 

22,028 

583 


$903,298 

$2,656 
386 


$3,041 

$45,114,450 

$49,878,386 
40  444.250 
30.436.710 
21,899.230 
28.455,383 
31 .376.867 


II.— Imports  of  Manufactures  of  India- 
Rubber,  by  Countries. 

L  i    Iiidic.ites  Increase;    —  indicates  Decrease  ;     com- 
pared with  preceding  year.] 


From  — 


Value. 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France   

Germany 

Greece  

Italy 

Netherlands 

Russia  In  Europe  ..  .. 

Switzt'rlaiid     

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Mexico  

West  Indies:  British. 
Cuba    . 

Colombia 

Hongkong,  .    

.lapan 

British  Australasia  . . 


Total,  1905-06. 


Total, 
Total, 
Total, 
Total, 
Total, 
Total, 


1904-05. 
1903-04.. 
1902-03  . 
1901-02. 

1900-01. 
1899-00.. 


$  47,413-f 

48,327-1- 

71  I 

720,V75  , 

960,086 -e 

2,080  : 

11,195-1 

1,912— 

22.449— 

2.919  , 

124.798-1 

48,737-, 

99-f 

14-' 

4224 

17-f 

544  f 

1,034  + 

21 -i 


$1,992,413.1 

SI. 389,064 

821,626 
665.972 
449  766 
478,695 
564.083 


III.— Imports  of  Crude  India-Rubber,  by 
Customs  Districts, 


At— 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Baltimore,  Md 

222,042 

192,095 

1,165,244 

.54,514,61!. 

276,288 

280,930 

972.668 

73,662 

3,360 

125,818 

14,616 

3,054 

$      177.711 
141,724 
802,868 
43.101 ,4RX 
159,643 
181,636 
421.794 
60  670 

Bangor,  Me 

Boston,  .Mass 

New  York,  N.  ¥ 

Mobile,  Ala 

New  Orleans,  La 

Salurla,Tex 

San  Francisco, Cal 

Nlagaia,  N.  Y 

Vermont. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa  

2,604 
66,742 
16,244 

Other  ports 

1,448 

Total 

67,844,846 

$45,114,450 

IV.— Imports   of   Manufactures    of    India- 
Rubber,  by  Customs  Districts. 


At- 


Value. 


Baltimore,  Md f     33,082 

Boston,  Mass 159.602 

Fall  River,  Mass 6,882 

Newport  News,  Va 2,923 

New  York.  N.  Y 1,669.492 

Pnlladelphia,  Pa 15,544 

Port*  Rico ^ 1,846 

Providence  K.  1 1,136 

Galveston.  Texas 1,793 

New  Orleans.  La 1,973 

San  Francisco,  Cal 10,336 

Buffalo  Creek,  N.  Y 35,787 

Chicago,  III .  30,052 

Cuyahoga.  Ohio 1,643 

Huron.  Mich 7,952 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 2,782 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  2,139 

Other  ports '  7,449 

Total .  $1,992,413 


V. — Exports    of    Manufactures    of    India 

Rubber  (and   Gutta-Percha).   by 

Customs  Districts 


ass, 


Bangor.  Me 

Bos.jtsCharles'n 

Xew  York 

PassaraaQUoddv,  .Me 
Philadelphia,  Pa ... . 

M.>bi;e,Ala. 

New  Orleans,  La 

Arizona 

Corpus  Christl  .     ... 

Paso  del  Norte 

Saliirla 

Alaska 

Puget Sound 

Sau  Diego,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal.. 

Bullalo  Creek 

Champlain..      

Detroit,  Mich...     .. 

Genesee 

Huron 

Memphremagog 

Minnesota  

Niagara 

N.  and  8.  Dakota  . 

Oswegatchle 

Vermont 

Otherporls 

Total 


Belting, 
1  Packing, 
jand  Hose. 

•i  1161 

12.706 

806.652 

2.839 

23,00: 

2,192 

10,705 

26  485 

410 

42.091 

3i",736 

11,094 

22,9 rs 

472 
124.403 


3  6,52 
21,531 
1.549 
3.635 
I9,3:il 
2,042 
22  48;i 
11,391 
7.147 
7.537 
2,967 


Boots 

and 

Shoes. 


2,362 
489,695 
85i.866 

1,646 


All 
Other 
Rubber 


1,151 

43?  866 

1.457.449 


302 

5) 
1,649| 

901 

193 1 

38  8421 

9,610| 

99 

40,739 


.564 
230 

'  i'.3119 

4;23l 

9 

2,480 

1,231 

38 

5.3,019 

113 


$1,221,169  $  .505.082  $2,966,144 


016 

856 

2,109 

6,U4:i 

42.(15 1 

48  087 

19,623 

764 

25,792 

123 

171,613 

194.117 

12^,683 

31,343 

I  281 

22  138 

69.162 

14.272 

170.910 

18,896 

33,488 

78,832 

1  ,f.75 


GUTTA-PERCHA. 

Imports  of  Manufactures  of  Gutta  Percha, 
by  Countries, 


From—  Value. 

Belgium $  18,339 

France 3.52S 

Germany 6S,777 

Italy 1,664 

Netherlands     ..    11,213 


From —  Value. 

Great  Britain  tlio.089 

Canada  4,679 

Other  lands.  83 


GUTTA-PERCHA. 

Imports    of    Crude    Gutta-Percha,   by 
Countries. 


From- 


France . 

Germany 

."Netherlands 

United  Kingdom  

Canada 

Honduras 

Venezuela 

West  ludies— British . 

Oulombia 

Guiana— British 

-Dutch 

Straits  Settlements. . . 


Total,  1905-06 

Total,  1901-05 

Total,  1903  04 

Total,  1902-03 

Total,  1901-08        

QUTTA-JELUTONQ  (FONTIANAK). 


United  Kingdom 

Straits  Settlements. 
Dutch  colonies  .... 


Total 


.$208,172 


Total,  1905-06. 
Total,  1904-05. 


Pounds.       Value. 


1,604 

311,114 

10 

75  602 

2.43S 

11.608 

15.037 

18,823 

265 

33,940 

7,514 

16.868 

600,770 

665,217 
424.617 
316,290 
525,767 


10  623 

21,328,141 

5,.'52 


21,380,116 
19,104,911 


$  8,036 

106,228 

12 

36,S71 

914 

6,447 

6,380 

5,157 

75 

12,501 

2,785 

«,195 

$188,161 

Sf210.188 
174,963 
222.400 
252,329 


730,061 
2,161 

$733,074 

$641  319 


RUBBER  SCRAP. 

Quantity   and   Value   of  Imports,  by 
Countries. 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France  

Germany 

Italy.  

Netherlands 

Norway 

Roumania 

Russia  In  Europe 

Sweden.  

Switzerland 

Turkey  In  Europe 

United  Kingdom. ..     .      . 

Bermuda 

Canada 

Newfoundland,  Knd  Labr. 

Co-taRlca 

Mexico 

Mii|ueiou.  Langiey.etc. 

West  Indies  :   British 

Cui-ia 

Straits  Settlements 

Turkey  in  Asia 


101,456 

31.700 

112,346' 

1,381,536 

6,212,716 

11,868 

114,993 

497,614 

6,684 

7,891, (MO 

1,000,319 

24,451 

613.116 

3,989.394 

2,660 

3,646,384 

33,383 

363 

23,791 

478 

no 

60,565 
38,220 
6,680 

Total,  1906-06 24,766,486 

Total ,  1904  -05 16.575,214 

Total.  1903-04 20,270,970 


Pounds. 


Value. 


$         3,069 
2,041 

6.951 

74.302 

317,774 

685 

r8,361 

31,743 

403 

486,942 

68,964 

1,266 

37,307 

428.578 

281 

244,141 

1,131 

22 

1,622 

19 

61 

4.270 

2,115 

414 

$1,721,678 

953,439 
1,164,785 


RECLAIMED  RUBBER. 

Value  of  Exports,  by  Countries,  for  Four 
Years. 


To— 

Austria-Hungary. 

Value, 

Value, 

Value, 

Value, 

1902-03. 

1903-04. 

1904-05. 

190S-C6. 

$       48! 

$   -   . 

$ 

$        48 

Belgium..   

1,084 

1,151 

9,166 

4,40l 

France 

13,932 

19,42.". 

26.398 
65,739 

39,816 
30.664 

32,7S4 

Germany 

66,030 

Italy 

11.284 

20.225 

18.744 

26,541 

Netherlands 

9.019 

6,932 

24.705 

21,322 

Der  mark 

1,253 

586 

Russia.. 

418 

3,060 

Spain 

1.774 

Sweden-Norway.. 

215,904 

8.442 

ib.394 

16  009 

Great  Britain 

129,216 

380.208 

402,830 

473.260 

Canada 

1,368 

212.310 

162.154 

198,460 

Japan 

85 

1,410 

13.147 

17,395 

Australia 

666 

4,100 

Other  lands 



20 

186 

1,564 

Total 

$404,686 

$712,635 

$727,847 

$861,360 
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Exports  of  American  Rubber  Goods. 

FISCAL  YEAR   ENDED  JUNE  30.   1906. 


EXPORTED  TO— 


EuRorK: 

Austrta-UuDgar; 

Azores,  Madelm Islands. 

Belgium 

betiinark 

France 

iJermany 

Greece 

Italy  

Malta,  (iozo,  etc 

Neilierlaiids 

Norway  

ForluKal 

Russia  lu  Europe 

8|)alii 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  KhiKdom 


BellinK, 
PMckine, 
and  Hose. 


Boots  and  Shoes.    I 


Pairs. 


Total.  Europe 

Noinn  Amkuica: 

lleriniida  

Kntisli  Honduras 

Uomlnlouof  (Canada 

Newfoundland,  Labrador. 

Costa  UIca 

Guatemala 

Honduras  

Niearat;ua 

Panama. 

.Salvador 

Mexico  

Mlquelon,  Lansley,  etc  .. 
West  Indies— Hrlllsn 

('uba 

Danish  ... 

Dutch     .   .. 

French.   . . 

Haiti 

Santo  Dom. 

Total,  North  America. 

South  Amkbica  : 

Argentina 

lloTivIa 

Brazil 

Chile  

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Guiana— Brlllsh 

DntcU 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


Total,  Soulh  America 
Asi.\  ; 

Chinese  Empire 

East  Indies— Brlllsh 

Straits  S... 

Other  Brit.. 

Dutch... 

Hongkong 

.lapan 

Korea 

Russia,  Asiatic 

Slam 

Turkey  in  Asia.... 

Another  Asia 


Total,  Asia      

OCKANICA : 

British  Australasia 

All  other  British  Oceanica 

French  Oceanica 

German  Oceanica 

Philippine  Islands 


Total,  Oceanica 

AFRICA: 

British  Africa— West 

South... 

Canary  Islands 

French  Africa 

German  Africa 

Liberia 

Portuguese  Africa    

Turkey  in  Africa— Egypt, 

Total,  Africa 


$    1.31G 

8.147 

2,6T9 

12.823 

»2,757 

•J8 

S.IOO 

i.m 

2.018 

10 

2,0S2 

638 

6,031 

2,342 

508 

132.0S0 

8il6,877 

$        656 

47fi 
148.971 
3,936 
6,466 
4,865 
2.410 
.1,478 
10,6f)9 

240.760 

12 

5,450 

113.817 

1,397 

549 

125 

521 

4. .118 


51,435 
603 

336,243 

80,324 

9,690 

617,729 

70 

77,386 

10,028 

11,UI 

282 

26,000 

89,344 

32.842 

3.596 

116.539 

637,373 


Grand  Total  .... 

Grand  Total.  190.-.  . 
GrandTotal.ignt.. 
Grand  Total.  1903 
GraiidTotal,1902  . 
Grand  Total,  1801.. 


t561,762 

•34,916 
167 
5,776 
18,007 
3,357 
4,411 
1,912 

8',i44 
1,024 
3,50! 

$81,214 

$l.i.069 

8,033 

1,243 

272 

6«0 

2,109 

33.912 

2,5il 

41 


SGI, 740 
Sm,095 

'726 

275 

35,3  i4 


$147,454 


S     2,906 
96,061 


380 

53.724 

62 


3153,122 


3,100,405 

324 

4 

121.663 

37,167 
312 

7S 

436 

1,563 

I,3(it 

6,236 
2,66r. 
1,622 
4,105 
52 


269 

783 


178,638 
12.687 


39,891 


4.888 
3,278 


18.21T 

101,453 

49 


19,835 


Value 


Other 


S  38.943 

.5481 

147,016 

34.666 

6,223 

336,n3f 

19 

4U,916 

e.onii 

7,1U9 

216 

8.040 

46  749 

18.564 

1.686 

53,888 

344,908 


211.129 
«l 
617 

2.209 


$1,080,224 

$      216 

6 

129,792 

27,467 

166 

46 

204 

8.-)9 

888 

4,587 
3,004 
1,131 
8.931 
48 


146 
526 

$172,976 
S     7,204 

8',776 

3,689 

716 

P6S 

519 

.V.oie 

3,683 
130 

$28,699 

81,174 
1,446 


8.650 

.57,288 

223 


9,898 


214,016 

36 
12  619 


15 
280 
60 


13,000 


$1,221,159 

994,100 
8SO.O1O 
819.985 
634,146 
666.736 


881,679 

$128,917 

36 

461 

3^482 


$132,896 


88 
8,864 


16 

216 

36 


$    8,711 

166 

44,905 

7,193 

60,096 

195,636 

49,78i 

70 

81,5711 

2.970 

126 

4,171 

16,132 

6  186 

4,912 

71 

936,632 

51,417,317 


8    2,038 


Total 
Value. 


$  Se,»70 

708 

200.068 

44.437 

78,141 

561,928 

47 

95,797 

70 

91,950 

I2,09T 

360 

14,263 

62,419 

29,781 

9.140 

64,467 

1,418,790 


$:,71S,418 


81,089,886 


!  15,60!) 

3;.o 

15,298 

13,333 

7,801 

1.369 

846 

661 

11.765 

4.417 

6,398 


477.626 

$10,957 

5,655 

2,784 

181 

140 

4'.)3 

146  336 

979 

18 

43' 

'19 


8166,899 

8115,895 

2C 

625 

47 

44.647 


8161.234 

8       211 
19.664 

12 

16 

20 

22,757 

470 


81,834,614 

8  .57,628 
497 
29.849 
35.029 
11,873 
6,748 
3,276 
661 
22,926 
9.024 
10,029 


$187,439 

$28,200 

16.034 

4,027 

463 

680 

11,262 

236,636 

3,723 

69 

437 

9,898 

19 


$310,318 

8365,907 

66 

1,806 

322 

83,493 


$441,684 

$    3,224 

124,069 

12 

22 

32 

616 

76,616 

632 


8g,7l<8 


2,693,690  81,605,082 


2,390.539 
2.310.808 
2,,';07,401 1 
2,694.708 
1,459,1001 


1,214,342 
1.086.364 
l,0.'i6,49l 
1,046.3151 
724,0151 


843.182      8205.012 


82,966,144.  $5,692,386 

2.672.375'  4,780.817 

(.469.760  4.436.124 

2,299,876  4,176,361 

1.781,9411  3,461,402 

1.72T,527|  3,017,268 


INDIA-RUBBER  GOODS  IN  COMMERCE. 


EXPORTS    FROM    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

/^FFICIAL  Statement  of  values  of  exports  of  nianufac- 
^^  tures  of  India-rubber  and  Gutta-percha,  for  the  montli 
of  October,  1906,  and  for  the  first  ten  months  of  five  calen- 
dar years : 


Months. 

Beltiog, 
Packing, 

;.n.lH„se. 

-     ,•,    ,^7 
>''v.S,-'y6 

$994,883 
958,660 
724,916 
710,825 
596,272 

Boot! 

and 

Shoca. 

All 
other 
Rubber. 

Total. 

October,  1906. 
Januar}--Sepleiiil.ei 

Total 

Total,  1905 

Total.  1904 

Total,  1903 

Total,  1902 

5140,659 
936.350 

81,077,009 

1  056,458 

988,025 

790.903 

865,7' I 

$    340,944 
2,361,917 

J2, 702, 861 
2,373.841 
1,976,519 
2,090,863 
1,659,205 

S    581,190 

4,193.563 

$4,774,753 
4.388,959 
3,689,460 

3.592.591 
•^,121, 188 

RUBBER   GOODS   TRADE   OF   CANADA. 

Canadian  imports  of  India-rubber  manufactures  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1906,  are  officially  stated  to  have 
been  in  value  as  follows  : 

ITnited 
States. 

Boots  and  shoes  • .  .|i79, 173  $ 

Belling 40,418 

Clothing  and  water- 
proof cloth 16,046 

Hose 51,900 

Packing  and  mats . .  70, 1 10 

All  other 322,367 


Great 

Other 

Total 

Duties 

Brit.iin. 

Countries.  \*alue. 

Collected. 

f         263  $       195 

$179,631 

$35,784 

'9 

40,437 

10,063 

34,156 

168 

50.370 

13.7S2 

980 

109 

52.989 

17,801 

3.234 

144 

73.48S 

25.144 

61,043 

31.418 

414,828 

KX),S79 

899,695 

$32,034 

SS1I.743 

$100,879 

164,996 

26,071 

825.390 

213,607 

334.646 

26,098 

978,215 

256.210 

446,811 

25.579 

1,045,811 

253.873 

217,812 

31.999 

775.029 

201,699 

154,944 

21,738 

611,272 

163,012 

Total $680,014 

Tot.ll,  1904-05 634,422 

Total,  1903-04 617,471 

Total,  1902-03 573.421 

Total,  1901-02 525,218 

Total,  1900-01 434,590 

The  share  of  Germany  in  this  trade  advanced  from  $18,825 
to  $21,716,  and  that  of  Austria  from  $3403  to  $6263. 

There  may  also  be  noted  the  following  imports,  not  classi- 
fied by  the  customs  as  "  rubber  goods,"  but  having  a  rela- 
tion to  the  industry  : 

Imports.  U"'|«d 

States. 

Webbing,    elastic 

and  non  elastic.  $134,710 
Stockinettes    for 

rubber  footwear  58,522 
Duck  for  rubber 

belting  and  hose  118,169 
Rubber  thread. .. .         2,171 


Great 

Britain. 


Other 
Countries. 


Total 
Values. 


$64,226     $4  650 
14,112        .... 
168        .... 


$263,586 

72,634 

118,337 
2,171 


Duties 
Collected. 


536,791 


10,190 

free 
free 


EXPORTS  OF  CANADIAN   RUBBER   GOODS. 


To-  Value. 

Great  Britain $91,540 

Australia 45,872 

Newfoundland 20  045 

Italy 10,552 

United  States 22,149 

Chili 2,120 

China 1,007 


To— 


Value. 


Other  Countries $     2,714 

Total $266,504 

Total,  1905 170,359 

Total,  1904 128.067 

Total,  1903 142,891 


IMPORTS   OK    RAW    MATERIALS. 
Classification.  Pounds. 

Gutta-percha 825 

India-rubber 2,490.756 

Rubber    recovered  ;     rubber  substitute  ; 

hani  rubber  in  sheets 3,069,188 

Rubber  powdered  and  rubber  waste 390,272 


Value. 

$  971 

2,394,828 

357.3S0 
2,171 

Total,  1905-06 5,961,041         $2,755,350 

Total,  1904-05 5,474,911  2,723,273 

Total,  190304 5.753.288  2,512,168 

Total,  1902-03 5,404,124  1,820,054 

The  imports  of  the  above  raw  materials  were  imported  al- 
most entirely  through  the  United  States. 
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THE  EDITOR'S  BOOK  TABLE. 


T' 


RKDRUBBKR.  THE  STDRV  OK  THE  KUBllEk  SLAVE  TRADI-.  ELOUK- 
ishing  on  the  Congo  in  the  Vear  of  C.racc  1906.  By  E.  D.  Morel.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston,  <;.  c.  M.  t;.,  k.  c.  b.  London:  1 
Fisher  Unwin.  1906.  [Boards  umo  Pp.  x.\n  •)  213  +  2  maps.  I'nce. 
31.  firf.] 

^HIS  is  a  resume,  up  to  date,  of  the  studies  of  the  Congo 
situation,  political  and  economic,  to  which  Mr.  Morel 
has  addressed  himself  so  vigorously  for  half  a  dozen  years  or 
more.  By  his  writings  he  has  done  more  than  any  one  else 
to  focus  the  attention  of  English  speaking  peoples  upon  the 
present  condition  of  the  Congo  Free  State  and  suggestions 
for  its  amelioration.  In  this  book  is  succinctly  outlined  the 
history  of  the  State,  the  system  under  which  the  business  of 
rubber  gathering — its  most  important  interest — is  carried  on, 
and  that  for  the  distribution  of  the  profits.  The  main  points 
which  the  author  endeavors  to  prove  are  that  the  labor  sys- 
tem is  based  upon  slavery  of  the  worst  form,  and  that  the 
"  bensficiaries  "  are  the  king-sovereign,  in  his  private  capac- 
ity, and  a  few  associates.  The  book  is  convincingly  writ- 
ten, but  it  is,  of  course,  only  an  ex  pane  statement.  The 
author  concludes  with  discussing  "  What  Great  Britain  Can 
Do." 

Sir  Harry  Johnston,  who  contributs  an  introduction,  is 
noted  as  an  authority  on  Africa,  with  a  record  as  a  success- 
ful colonial  administrator  on  that  continent.  He  believes 
the  Congolese  capable  of  improvement,  but  not  under  the 
existing  regime,  in  which  the  chief  resources  of  the  .Stale  are 
exploited,  as  he  asserts,  for  private  profit.  This  he  terms  the 
inherently  false  principle  in  the  Free  State  scheme.  Sir 
Harry  would  not  favor  international  control  of  the  Congo, 
for  the  reason  that  there  is  as  yet  no  "international  con- 
science." The  proper  administration  of  any  colony  or  de- 
pendency requires  that  its  methods  shall  appeal  singly  to 
the  conscience  of  one  state.  His  suggestion  is  that  Belgium 
take  over  the  control  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  to  be  dealt 
with  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  European  powers  and  their 
colonies.  If  the  present  regime  continues,  however.  Sir 
Harry  predicts  a  ferment  of  hatred  in  the  minds  of  the  Con- 
go negroes  against  all  white  men  that  will  spread  until  it 
has  stamped  out  the  beginnings  of  the  new  civilization 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  implant  in  Africa. 

THE  CEVLON  RUBBER  EXHIBITION,  SEPTEMBER  13-27,  1906.  DE- 
scriptive  Account  of  the  Show.  Full  List  of  Exhibits  and  Awards.  Notes 
on  tne  Prize  Exhibits,  and  Full  Reports  of  all  the  Lectures  and  Demonstra- 
tions. Illustrated.  Colombo :  A.  M.  &  I.  Ferguson.  1906.  [Boards.  8vo. 
Pp.  xx.\i+   130,    Price.  $1.] 

This  is  a  full  and  authentic  record  of  the  Ceylon  rubber 
exhibition  recently  reported  in  this  Journal.  To  indicate  the 
care  with  which  the  book  has  been  prepared  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  each  of  the  lecturers  was  given  an  opportunity  to 
revise  his  remarks  before  printing.  The  lectures  form  an 
important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  India-rubber. 


RUBBER  IN  THE   1905  CENSUS. 


THE  following  details  are  in  addition  to  a  comprehensive 
article  in  The  India  Ri'hher  World  last  month  on 
the  showing  made  by  the  rubber  industry  in  the  1905  cen.sus 
of  manufactures  in  the  I'nited  States. 

RHODE    ISL.VND. 

For  this  state  the  only  details  given  relate  to  the  factories 
embraced  in  the  classification  "Rubber and  Elastic  Goods." 
No  explanation  is  given  of  the  failure  to  include  details  in 
connection  with  4  rubber  shoe   factories.     In   the  census  of 


1900  the  value  of  rubber  footwear  products  was  reported  at 
$8,034,417.  Nor  do  the  figures  which  follow  embrace  returns 
for  a  clothes  wringer  factory-  in  the  state: 

Rublier  and  Elastic  Goods 

Number  of  factories 9 

Capital Si .794  533 

Salaries  paid 9'>709 

.\verage  number  of  wage  earners 991 

Wages  paid $416,642 

Miscellaneous  expenses 227,815 

Cost  of  materials i  ,639,301 

Value  of  jiroducls .    2,582,180 

CONNECTICUT. 

Boots  and  Rubber  and 

Shoes— Rubber.     Elastic  goods. 

Number  of  factories 5  21 

Capital 19,532,042  ?7,o4i,765 

Salaries  paid 199,130  443.732 

Average  number  of  wage  earners 4,706  3,143 

Wages  paid $2,430,926  |i, 283.359 

Miscellaneous  expenses 766,746  933,781 

Cost  of  materials 8,307,686  5,342040 

Value  of  products 12,829,346  8,868,353 

THREE   OTHER   STATES. 

The  figures  herewith  relate  solely  to  "Rubhirand  elastic 

goods  "  : 

Illinois.              Indiana,  Wisconsi.n. 

Number  of  factories 11                        6  3 

Capital 81562,251  $1,351,021  Ii774i58-1 

vSalaries  paid 167,775              78.548  42.255 

Average  number  wage  earners        i  179                  558  271 

Wages  paid %    459.397  S    255,092  $111, S12 

Miscellaneous  expen.ses ,  . .  .      386,770             42,950  128,521 

Cost  of  materials 1,671,345            122,248  427,848 

Value  of  products 2.847,589            228,810  720,036 

INSUL.\TED  WIRE. 
From  a  careful  study  of  Bulletin  57  it  would  appear  that 
the  preceding  figures  do  not  include  the  products  of  that 
branch  of  the  rubber  industry  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
insulated  wires  and  cables.  Included  under  another  head- 
ing— "  Electrical  machinery,  apparatus,  and  supplies  "—are 
the  statistics  of  production  of  insulated  wires  and  cables. 
The  total  value  in  the  1905  census  was  $34,519,699.  The 
figure  for  1900  was  $21,292,601.  Of  course  this  does  not 
apply  to  rubber  insulation  alone. 


WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OF  RUBBER. 


THE  total  production  of  crude  rubber  for  the  year  1904 
is  estimated  by  Brenier  and  Cla'erie,  writing  in  Coi- 
tiios.  at  57,300  tons,  of  which  one-third  is  credited  to  Ameri- 
ca and  one-fifth  to  .Vfrica.  This  would  leave  46.7  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  as  the  production  of  other  continents,  which 
figure  is  clearly  too  large,  .^s  for  the  distribution  for  con- 
sumption of  the  year's  production,  these  figures  are  given  : 

United  States lotis  26,470 

Germany 1 2,800 

Kiigland 10,030 

France 4. '3° 

.\ustria-Huiigary 1.32° 

Holland \ i  218 

Belgium 748 

Italy 5S8 

Tot.-il 57.304 

This  would  leave  nothing  for  Russia,  in  which  countrj' 
there  is  a  very  large  consumption,  or  for  Switzerland,  Port- 
ugal, Japan,  and  .-Vustralia,  in  all  of  which  countries  there 
are  rubber  factories.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  the 
consumption  figure  given  for  the  United  States  corresponds 
very  nearly  to  the  statistics  commonly  regarded  as  authen- 
tic in  this  country,  including  the  consumption  in  Canada. 
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TIRES  AND  TIKE  MAKERS. 


THli   I'isk    Rubber  Co.  (Chicopee   Falls,    Massachusetts) 
have  reelected  their  directors   and  officers  and  added 
John  C.  Cole  to  the  list  of  vice  presidents. 

=  The  recently  organized  Independent  Tire  and  Rubber 
Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  are  marketing  a  new  tire  designed  espe- 
cially for  light  touring  cars. 

=  The  steady  growth  in  popular  favor  of  the  Goodrich 
tires  is  shown  not  alone  by  the  fact  that  their  tire  factory  is 
running  night  and  da3-,  or  by  the  construction  of  an  addi- 
tional large  six  story  building,  but  by  the  notable  contracts 
with  motor  manufacturers  which  have  been  made  recentlj'. 
The  1907  Goodrich  tires  will  form  the  regular  etiuipment 
of  White,  Thomas,  Winton,  Thomas-Detroit,  Pierce  "  Great 
Arrow,  "  Cleveland,  Stoddard-Day  ton,  Moon,  Premier,  and 
Stanley  cars. 

=  Michelin  Products  Selling  Co.,  Inc.  (New  York),  issue 
a  readable  little  monthly  Ptieus  Miclielhi,  devoted  to  tires  and 
accessories. 

=  In  order  to  simplify  the  marketing  and  avoid  confusion 
in  classification  by  tire  makers  using  same,  the  name  of  the 
Hartford  Universal  rim  has  been  changed  to  the  Midgley 
Universal  rim.  This  rim  is  widely  used,  as  it  takes  either 
the  Dunlop  or  clincher  type  of  tires. 

=  The  Aja.x  Rubber  Co.  have  been  formed,  at  Los  Angeles, 
California,  to  market  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  tires  of  the 
Ajax-Grieb  Rubber  Co.  (New  York).  J.  C.  Martin,  formerly 
of  Arizona,  is  president,  and  C.  F.  Start/.man  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

=  The  Denver  Bicycle  Cement  Co.  have  been  incorporated 
at  Denver,  Colorado,  by  Harrj-  E.  Gougar,  George  F.  Frid- 
wfell,  and  J.  E.  Jones  ;  capital  $5000. 

=  It  is  stated  that  57  exhibition  cars  at  the  New  York 
automobile  show  were  equipped  with  the  Diamond  Rubber 
Co.'s  tires.  The  tires  on  the  remaining  i ;,9  cars  were  sup- 
plied by  17  other  makers. 

=According  to  the  report  of  the  supervisor  of  the  Tire 
Association,  recently  dissolved,  during  the  eleven  months 
ended  July  31,  1906,  the  percentage  of  replacements  of  tires 
sold  by  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  was  1.41 — that  is, 
a  little  over  one  tire  in  a  hundred — a  record  with  which  the 
company  are  greatly  pleased. 

^The  Elastro  Manufacturing  Co.  (Hartford,  Connecticut), 
recentlj'  incorporated  with  ^50,000  capital,  have  cOmi)leted 
their  organization.  Halsej'  B.  Philbrick  is  president, 
Charles  H.  Cooley  vice  president,  and  Ed"ward  S.  Young 
.secretary.  The  company  will  make  a  rubber-like  compound 
for  filling  tires. 

=  A  Michelin  tire  which  ran  for  19,000  miles  on  a  car 
owned  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Price,  of  Chicago,  has  been  presented 
bj'  him  to  the  Michelin  agency  in  that  city,  .\nother  tire 
on  the  same  car  ran  17,000  miles. 

=  Mr.  E.  S.  Benson,  who  recently  joined  the  staflfof  the 
G  &  J  Tire  Co.  (Indianapolis,  Indiana),  was  elected  treasurer 
of  that  company  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  directors,  to  suc- 
ceed C.  L.  Pepper,  resigned. 

IN    EUROPE. 
At  the  Berlin  international  motor  exhibition,  in  Novem- 
ber, of  the  1768  wheels  on  all  the  vehicles  shown,  1187  were 
fitted  with  "Continental  "  tires. 


—  The  liiiulop  company,  in  England,  have  added  to  their 
line  of  tire  production  a  solid  tire  designed  especially  for 
motor  'buses  and  other  heavy  vehicles. 

=The  Peter  Union  Tyre  Co.  (London)  recently  supplied  a 
.set  of  solid  tires  for  an  omnibus  at  Brighton,  I'"ngland,  to 
replace  a  set  with  a  record  of  16,890  miles. 

=  The  journal  .)folor  Traclion  says  that  the  average  "  life  " 
of  a  solid  rubber  motor  'bus  tire  in  London  is  8000  to  9000 
miles.  The  endless  tire  now  leads  in  popularity,  but  it  is 
being  superseded  by  the  block  or  stud  type.  The  block  tire 
has  the  advantage  of  easj'  repair  when  only  one  block  is 
faulty. 

=J.  W.  &  T.  Connolly,  Limited  (London),  have  received  a 
letter  from  a  customer  staling  that  a  set  of  solid  tires  put  on 
front  wheels  for  him  seven  years  ago,  and  since  run  for  80,000 
miles,  are  still  good. 

=The  Leyland  and  Birmingham  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  of 
England,  have  opened  an  ofl'ice  in  Montreal,  with  a  view  to 
entering  the  Canadian  tire  market  coincidently  with  the  ex- 
piration of  the  '■  G  &  J  ",  or  clincher,  patents. 

=  Michelin  tires  are  offered  for  winter  service  with  the 
reinforced  "Samson  "  tread. 

=  The  Hartridge  "  non  skid  "  solid  rubber  tire  is  divided 
into  sections,  both  circumferentially  and  lengthwise.  Cor- 
rugated pieces  of  metal  are  interposed  between  the  blocks  of 
rubber.  As  a  result,  while  on  the  road  each  driving  wheel 
has  never  less  than  six  entirely  independent  contacts  with 
the  road,  and  twelve  contacts  whenever  a  cross  division 
comes  down  to  the  road  surface.  It  is  marketed  by  The 
Hartridge  Tire  Syndicate,  Limited,  London. 

=  David  Moseley  &  Sons,  Limited  (Manchester,  England) 
have  adopted  the  Schrader  tire  valve  as  their  standard  equip- 
ment. 

BtLGlAN    MOTOR    TIRES    FOR    AMERICA. 

Tin;  Jenatzy  Rubber  Co.  filed  articles  of  incorporation  un- 
der the  laws  of  New  York,  November  21,  1906,  with  $150,- 
000  capital.  The  incorporators  are  James  Wolflfsohn  (gene- 
ral manager  of  the  company),  G.  W.  Newgass,  and  J.  J. 
Franc.  Offices  have  been  opened  at  No.  36  West  Forty-third 
street,  New  York.  The  object  is  the  sale  of  the  Jenatzy  au- 
tomobile tires,  made  in  Brussels.  Belgium,  by  the  Manufac- 
ture General  de  Caoutchouc  C.  Jenatzy-Relaux,  whose  fac- 
tories are  long  established  and  important.  Mr.  Camille  Je- 
natzy, the  grandson  of  the  founder,  and  well  known  in  rac- 
ing circles,  holds  a  block  of  stock  in  the  American  concern, 
and  he  and  his  brothers  personally  superintend  the  construc- 
tion of  the  tires. 

PATENTS    EXPIRING    IN    CANADA. 

TiiF.  expiration  of  the  first  of  the  Canadian  patents  granted 
to  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  for  a  "clincher  "  pneumatic  tire  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  monopoly  on  this  type  of  tire 
in  the  Dominion  is  near  an  end.  The  life  of  a  patent  in 
Canada,  by  the  way,  is  only  15  years,  instead  of  17  as  in  the 
United  States.  The  patent  referred  to  corresponds  to  the 
.\merican  patent  No.  454,1 15,  dated  June  16,  1891,  and  which 
expires  at  home  in  1908.  Two  other  patents  granted  to  Jef- 
fery were  dated  January  5  and  12,  1892,  and  have  a  few  days 
more  than  two  years  to  run  in  the  United  States.  These 
patents  are  controlled  in  this  country  by  the  G  &  J  Tire  Co. . 
but  the  Canadian  rights  were  retained  by  Mr.  JeflTery  per- 
sonally. 
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RUBBER  INTERESTS  IN  EUROPE. 


GKKAT    BRITAIN. 
^OME  of  the  leading  makers  of  in.sulated   wires  liave  an- 
^^     nouncefl  a  further  advance  of  15  percent,  in  price.s,  over 
tlie  10  per  cent,   already   in   force  upon  their  li.sts  for  igo6, 
making  in  all  an  advance  of  25  per  cent. 

=  .41  the  twelfth  International  vShoe  and  Leather  Fair  in 
London  (November  5-10)  rubber  goods  were  exhibited  at 
no  less  than  thirty  stands,  though  these  were  for  the  most 
part  heels  and  soles.  The  British  trade  in  these,  however,  is 
becoming  very  important,  several  laFge  factories  being  devot- 
ed to  their  production  exclusively.  The  British  makers  of 
rubber  footwear  made  exhibits,  and  also  The  Outta  I'ercha 
and  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Toronto,  Limited,  and  the 
European  representatives  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.  (Boston  1. 
Howison  &  Co.  (London)  included  in  their  exhibit  the 
"  Penn  "  heels,  which  are  made  in  the  United  States. 

=  A  recent  patent  (  Xo.  17,132a — 1905)  granted  to  John  A. 
L.  Nixon,  of  Dundee,  relates  to  a  pneumatic  golf  ball.  The 
inflatable  rubber  ball  which  forms  the  center  may  be  filled 
with  either  air  or  gas,  under  pressure. 

=  Connolly  Brothers,  Limited,  insulated  wire  manufactur- 
ers, of  Blackley,  Manchester,  have  introduced  an  India-rub- 
ber solution  which  is  described  as  being  non-inflammable, 
thus  rendering  it  capableof  being  stored  or  transported  more 
cheaply  and  with  less  risk  than  has  been  true  of  rubber  so- 
lutions in  the  past. 

=The  India-Rubbcr  Journal,  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
British  rubber  goods  exports  to  China,  expresses  the  belief 
that  Japan  is  becoming  an  active  competitor  in  that  field. 
'\'hi  Journal  is  of  the  opinion  that  both  Japan  and  Germany 
are  now  selling  more  rubber  goods  in  China  than  is  England. 

FRANCE. 

There  is  being  organized  in  Paris  the  Societe  d'  Etudes 
Industrielles  pour  la  Fabrication  du  Caoutchouc,  concerning 
which  information  may  be  gained  from  INIonsieur  M.  Harris. 
47  de  la  rue  de  Flandre. 

=  The  directors  of  the  Societe  Industrielle  des  Telephones, 
a  French  rubber  manufacturing  companj',  proposed  a  divi- 
dend of  15  francs  per  share  for  the  year,  against  18  francs  for 
the  year  preceding. 

=The  Etablissements  Hutchinson  are  reported  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally busj-,  in  all  their  lines  of  production,  at  both 
Langlee,  (France)  and  Mannheim  (Germany).  They  have 
received  an  important  order  for  tires  from  one  of  the  London 
motor  'bus  companies.  The  company's  shares  are  quoted 
higher  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

=At  Daurdan  a  set  of  "  vSamson  "  leather  treads  were 
used,  with  Dunlop  tires,  on  a  Darracq  car  which  made  a 
speed  of  180  kilometers  (  =  111.8  miles)  an  hour.  The  best 
previous  record  with  these  treads  was  174  kilometers  an 
hour. 

=The  Xinth  Exposition  Internationale  de  I'  Automobile, 
du  Cycle,  et  des  Sports,  at  the  Grand  Palais,  Paris,  was  held 
on  December  7-25.  The  French  tire  trade,  as  usual,  was 
strongly  represented. 

RUSSIA. 
Exports  of  manufactures  of  India-rubber  from  Russia,  for 
the  last  three  years  for  which  ofiicial  statements  have  been 
published,  were  as  follows  : 


Weight 

In  1902 138,000  pouds 

In  1903 140,000  pouds 

In  1904 i4g.ooo  pouds 


Value 
2977,000  rubles  (  =  81,533,155^ 
3  1,64, (xjo  rubles  (     $1,880,960) 
3,983.000  rubles  (      $2,051,265) 


These  figures  relate  principally  to  rubber  footwear.  The 
importation  of  rubber  goods  into  Russia  is  very  small.  One 
item  for  1904  was  galoches,  amounting  to  699  pounds  in 
weight,  and  22,126  rubles  (=$11,395)  in  value. 

GERMANY. 

.■\  siiowixc.  of  the  profits  of  the  Vereinigte  Gummiwaaren- 

Fabriken  Harburg-Wien,  given  last   month   in  these  ])ages, 

may  be  supplemented  bj-  the  following  statement  of  the  dis 

position  of  the  net  profits  for  the  business  year  190506  : 

Net  profit  for  this  year M  505.400. 1 1 

Dividend  5  per  cent,  on  the  entire  capital 300  000  00 

.1/  205,400. 1 1 
Less  In  per  cent   commission  to  the  directors 20,540  01 

A/  1S4  860  10 
.\(i(l  balaiHH'  from  profits  of  1904-05 176,948.92 


Dividend  2)^  per  cent,  on  the  entire  capital 


361  809.02 
mo.ooo.i  o 


.1/  211,809  02 
Less  Officers'  Pension  Fumls 50,000.00 


Rrtlance  to  1906-07. 


.  flf  161, .S09  02 


SEMI    CENTENNIAL    AT    HAKBURG. 

O.N"  October  27  occurred  the  fiftieth  anniversarj-  of  the 
founding  of  the  rubber  factory  at  Harburg  a/d  Elbe  now- 
forming  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  Vereinigte  Gunimi- 
waaren-Fabriken  Harburg-Wien.  In  1856  Louis  and  Albert 
Cohen  established  there  the  rubber  shoe  industry.  It  was 
on  a  small  scale  at  first,  but  the  business  grew  and  other 
products  were  added.  After  various  changes  iu  firm  style, 
the  Harburg  factory  came  into  possession  of  Menier,  the 
French  chocolate  manufacturer.  P'ollowing  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  in  1S70,  the  changed  conditions  led  to  the  re- 
tirement of  Menier  from  the  field,  when  a  stock  companv 
was  formed  to  merge  the  business  with  that  of  J.  X.  Reit- 
hoffer,  of  Vienna. 

Of  the  founder  of  the  .Austrian  branch  of  the  business  little 
has  ever  been  printed.  Johann  Xepomuk  Reithoffer  was  born 
in  1781  and  in  time  set  up  as  a  tailor  in  Nikolsburg.  After 
his  wanderjahrc  in  Germany  and  France  he  went  home  im- 
pressed with  the  need  for  some  waterproof  cloth.  In  1S24 
he  obtained  the  privilege  of  waterproofing  woolen  cloth.  His 
process,  discovered  as  early  as  Macintosh's,  lay  in  soaking 
the  goods  in  a  solution  of  berries  of  theleimmistel,  sunflower 
seed  oil,  and  caustic  soda.  It  is  said  really  to  have  worked 
well,  e.xcept  that  the  cloth  stuck  to  the  chair  whenever  one  sat 
down.  Reithoffer  went  the  next  year  to  Vienna,  where  he 
started  a  rubbet  thread  factorj-.  In  1828  he  went  into  part- 
nership with  .\ugust  Purschter,  who  had  a  patent  for  rubber 
thread,  cut  from  Para  '  bottles  "  and  wrapped  with  linen, 
silk,  or  wool.  In  1850  he  got  a  patent  on  a  vulcanized  rub- 
ber shoe,  and  in  1S54  founded  the  factorj'  at  Wimpassing 
which  later  was  brought  under  joint  control  with  that  at 
Harburg. 

ITALY. 

The  Cape  Asbestos  Co.,  Limited,  of  Turin,  were  awarded 
the  grand  diploma  of  honor  and  a  gold  medal  at  the  Milan 
international  exposition  of  1906. 
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NEWS   OF   THE    AMERICAN    RUBBER   TRADE. 


THE    ACME    RUBBER    MANUFACTURING   CO. 

IN   view  of  a  decision   in  the   \ew  Jersey  courts  in  the 
litigation  between   tlie  luireka  Fire  Hose  Co.  and  The 
Eureka  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
regarding  tlie  use  of  the  word  "Eureka"  as  a  trade 
name,  the  hitter  company  announce  : 

We  have,  therefore,  decided  to  change  our  name,  rather  than 
manufacture  hose  uiuler  another  name,  and  continue  to  manufac- 
ture our  remaining  lines  under  our  present  name.  On  aiul  after 
December  i,  1906,  the  name  of  our  coinjiany  will  be  Thk  .\cmi; 
Rl'BBKR  Manii'actuking  Co  The  word  "  .•Vcme  "  has  been  used 
as  designating  the  highest  grade  of  goods  made  by  us  in  almost 
all  our  Hues  since  we  commenced  business.  Our  friends  and  cus- 
tomers in  the  trade  will,  we  trust,  be  enabled  to  more  easily  iden- 
tify us  under  our  new  name  for  this  reason. 

The  I'^urcka  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Trenton,  N.  J.. 
have  been  in  business  since  the  sunnuer  of  1902,  making 
mechanical  goods,  fire  hose,  and  the  like.  The  Eureka  Fire 
Hose  Co.,  as  already  reported  in  these  pages,  instituted 
legal  proceedings  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  word  "  Eureka  " 
in  connection  with  tire  hose,  and  the  above  recorded  change 
of  name  is  the  result  of  the  decision  of  the  court. 

NEW  RUBBER  KACTORY  AT  LOCKPORT. 
The  Niagara  Rubber  Co.,  incorporated  in  October  to  en- 
gage in  manufacturing  rubber  goods  at  Lockport,  New  York 
(on  the  Erie  canal  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Niagara  Falls), 
have  acquired  the  plant  at  that  place  occui)ied  formerly  by 
the  Holly  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  are  installing  machinery. 
The  company  have  purchased  the  plant  and  business  of  the 
.\mazon  Rubber  Co.,  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  which  have  been 
removed  to  Lockport.  The  officers  of  the  Niagara  Rubber 
Co.  are:  James  B.  Ross,  president;  H.  Gardner  Jackson, 
vice  president;  George  W.  Quinlan,  secretary;  A.  M. 
Cheney,  treasurer;  Charles  H.  Walters,  general  manager. 
The  Amazon  company  was  organized  in  the  summer  of  1904, 
and  Messrs.  Ross,  Quinlan,  and  \V alters  have  been  directors 
from  the  beginning. 

RUBBER  SPONGES  ARE  NOT  "SPONGES." 
.\n  importer  of  rubber  sponges  at  New  York  appealed  from 
the  action  of  the  collector  of  customs  in  assessing  them  as 
"  manufactures  of  rubber  "  instead  of  "sponges."  The  col- 
lector's decision  was  affirmed  by  the  general  board  of  ap- 
praisers and  later  bj-  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the 
southern  district  of  New  York.  The  importer  continued  to 
appeal,  and  on  December  4  in  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
the  decision  of  the  lower  court  was  affirmed. 

NEW    LINE    OF    POLISHING    WHEELS. 

Thk  Springfield  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (Springfield,  Ohio) 
are  placing  upon  the  market  a  new  line  of  goods  called 
"  Springfield  .\brasive  "  polishing  wheels  and  blocks,  made 
of  a  compound  patented  by  Mr.  R.  I^.  Slager,  secretary  and 
manager  of  the  company.  A  marked  advantage  of  the.se 
wheels  is  that  thej'  are  made  of  the  same  quality  of  material 
all  the  way  through  and  can  be  used  until  worn  down  to  the 
jpindle.  Whereas  the  old  style  polishing  wheels  having 
leather  faces  with  the  emery  glued  on,  can  be  used  for  onK 
a  short  time,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  reset  the  faces. 


The  new  ])olishing  wheels  are  meeting  with  great  favor 
among  large  cutlery  houses  and  factories,  not  only  in  .Amer- 
ica but  abroad. 

TRIBUTE    TO    THE    LATE    MR.     HODGMAN. 

Tiiu  late  Mr.  George  F.  Hodgman,  of  New  York,  whose 
recent  death  was  so  keenly  felt  in  the  rubber  trade,  was 
one  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
Rubber  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  and  for  a 
number  of  j'ears  he  was  a  director  in  the  company.  .\t  a 
meeting  of  the  board,  held  in  Boston,  the  following  tribute 
was  adopted  : 

W'HiiKiiAS,  God  in  his  inscriUable  wisdom  and  love  has  removed 
by  death  our  friend  (ieorgi'  F.  Hodgman,  who  for  a  long  term  has 
been  a  fellow  member  of  this  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Rubber 
Manufacturers  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  of  Boston  ;  now 

/Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Hodgman.  this  Board  has 
lost  a  highly  esteemed  and  valued  member,  who  for  nearly  twenty- 
one  years  has  fulfilled  his  duties  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  this 
Board. 

Resoh'ed,  That  his  integrity  of  character,  his  devotion  to  the  ob- 
jects of  this  Company's  interests  his  uniformly  kind  and  affable 
manner  has  endeared  him  to  its  several  members,  an<l  his  memory 
will  long  be  cherished  by  this  Hoard. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  his  widow  and  family  our  deep  and 
sincere  sympathy. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  records  of 
this  Board,  and  a  copy  sent  to  his  family. 

.Approved. 

GEORGE  H.    HOOD. 
C.  C.  CONVERSE, 
A.  \V.   CLAl'P. 

NEW  FACTORY  AT  ANDOVER, 
The  Andover  Rubber  Co.  has  been  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Massachusetts,  with  $10,000  capital,  to  establish  at 
Andover  a  factorj-  for  making  rubber  gloves  and  other  spec- 
ialties. Matthew  Hanson,  an  experienced  rubber  man,  is 
president  of  the  company  ;  D.  S.  Burns,  vice  president ;  and 
\V.  J.  Burns,  treasurer.  The  Messrs.  Burns  are  engaged  in 
the  tailoring  business  at  Andover.  Land  has  been  secured 
and  plans  drawn  for  the  factory. 

STOWE    &    WOODWARD    CO. 

The  firm  of  Stowe  &  Woodward,  who  have  been  operating 
for  some  time  a  factory  at  Campello,  Ma.ss.,  as  proofers  of 
cloth  for  the  tarde,  and  making  mold  and  press  work,  with 
rubber  roll  covering  a  specialty,  have  become  incorporated 
under  the  Massachusetts  laws  as  the  Stowe  &  Woodward 
Co.,  and  purpose  conducting  a  general  rubber  manufactur- 
ing business.  Griswold  Stovt-e  is  president  and  Frederick  R. 
Woodward  treasurer  of  the  new  company-. 

TRADE   NEWS   NOTES. 

R.\w  Products  Co.,  No.  41  Park  row.  New  York,  are 
handling  crude  India-rubber,  Gutta-percha,  and  Balata.  Mr. 
.Samuel  Kubie  is  president  of  the  company,  and  the  business 
is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Francis  H.  Peatj',  secretary  and  man- 
ager, assisted  by  ^Ir.  James  T.  Johnstone,  lately  of  the  rub- 
ber trade  in  Liverpool. 

=More  than  loo  vacuum  dryers  (Passburg  system)  are 
now  in  use  in  rubber  mills,  which  looks  as  if  the  day  of  aii 
drying  was  past. 
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=At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  United  States  Rub- 
ber Co.  on  December  6,  Mr.  Homer  E.  Sawyer,  general 
manager  of  the  company,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
board,  and  Mr.  John  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  the  treasurer,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  executive  committee.  The  number 
of  directors  is  now  20,  and  the  number  provided  for  in  the 
company's  by  laws  21. 

The  American  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  whose  plant  on 
Spear  street  near  Howard  was  destroyed,  has  erected  a  large 
factory  across  thebay  at  Kmeryville,  opposite  San  Francisco. 

=The  factory  of  the  Standard  Asphalt  and  Rubber  Co. 
(Independence,  Kansas)  is  reported  to  be  in  operation,  treat- 
ing petroleum  for  nearby  wells,  from  which  to  make  hydro- 
carbon products  after  first  taking  off  the  lighter  oil. 

=  A  Waterbury  (Conn.)  newspaper  estimates  that  a  thou- 
sand pairs  of  rubber  footwear  were  sold  in  that  town  on  a  re- 
cent day  when  snow  fell. 

=A  two  story  addition  to  the  Lisbon  street  plant  of  the 
Cleveland  Rubber  Works  of  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Co.  has 
been  contracted  for. 

TiiK  New  Brunswick  Rubber  Co.  plaut,  at  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey,  is  now  being  used  as  a  central  laboratory,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co. 

=  The  Eureka  Fire  Hose  Co.  (New  York),  in  view  of  the 
verdict  in  their  favor  in  the  suit  brought  against  another 
company  having  a  somewhat  similar  title,  announce  to  the 
trade  that  the  use  of  the  word  "  Eureka  "  as  part  of  a  busi- 
ness title  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
rubber  lined  cotton  fire  hose  and  related  goods  is  illegal. 

=  Calvert  B.  Archer,  superintendent  of  the  Milford  Rubber 
Co.  (Milford,  Mass.)  for  the  past  seven  j-ears,  has  resigned. 

=The  Boston  Belting  Co.  have  declared  the  regular  quar- 
terly dividend  of  2  per  cent,  and  an  extra  dividend  of  2  per 
cent.,  payable  on  January  i  to  holders  of  record  on  Decem- 
ber 15. 

=The  Milford  Rubber  Cement  Co.  (Milford,  N.  H.)  a  new 
concern,  have  begun  operations.  George  D.  Morse,  of  Bos- 
ton, is  president,  and  P.  H.  Farley  treasurer. 

=The  Woods  Cushion  Wheel  and  Tire  Co.  filed  articles  of 
incorporation  under  the  New  York  laws  on  November  30, 
1906,  with  $10,000  capital.  Incorporators:  E.  D.  Woods, 
F.  D.  Powell,  C.  Ecker,  E.  D.  Hotchkiss,  and  W.  Welch, 
all  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

=S.  B.  Thing  &  Co.  (Newton,  Mass.)  have  replevined  two 
lots  of  rubber  footwear,  valued  at  $10,500,  which  formed 
part  of  the  stock  of  B.  W.  Comstock  &  Co.  (Providence,  R. 
I.),  who  were  adjudged  bankrupt  on  November  9. 

=  Following  the  filing  of  a  bill  of  equity  by  the  Seamless 
Rubber  Co.  (New  Haven,  Conn.)  against  the  Pittsburgh  Drug 
Co.  (Pittsburgh,  Pa.),  asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  re- 
ceiver, C.  F.  Patterson  has  been  appointed  in  that  capacity. 
.\ccording  to  the  statement  filed  by  the  plaintiff"  company, 
the  drug  concern  has  liabilities  am  )unting  to  *>220,ooo  and 
assets  of  $1   7,000. 

=The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  have  representa- 
tives in  many  parts  of  the  country,  demonstrating  their 
quick  detachable  tires  at  the  local  garages. 

=The  new  factory-  of  the  Bowers  Rubber  Co.  is  in  opera- 
tion at  Black  Diamond,  near  San  Francisco.  I'ermanent 
offices  and  warerooms  will  soon  be  erected  on  their  old  site, 
in  San  Francisco.  They  have  taken  temporary  quarters  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street — No.  57  Sacramento  street. 


=The  Commonwealth  Rubber  Co.  (Reading,  Mass.),  men- 
tioned recently  in  these  pages  as  having  taken  on  the  manu- 
facture of  a  puncture  proof  motor  tire,  are  also  making  other 
rubber  goods  for  automobiles,  besides  rubber  blaukets  and  such 
like  products.  The  company  are  capitalized  at  $500,000  and 
operate  the  factory  some  time  used  by  the  Chauncy  Rubber 
Co. 

=The  Republic  Rubber  Co.  have  filled  a  large  order  for 
valves  for  use  in  the  waterworks  pumping  station  at  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio.  The  new  valves  are  the  invention  of  Wills 
Hamilton,  superintendent  of  the  waterworks,  and  an  impor- 
tant feature  is  the  economy  involved.  They  are  a  combina- 
tion brass  and  rubber  affair,  so  made  that  when  the  rubber  is 
worn  on  one  side,  instead  of  the  valve  being  thrown  away  the 
rubber  can  be  turned  over  and  the  valve  thus  made  to  last 
twice  as  long  as  the  old  ones. 

=  Loring  M.  Monk,  until  lately  identified  with  the  Globe 
Mills  Rubber  Co.  (Lawrence,  Mass.),  has  established  the  firm 
ofL.  M.  Monk  &  Co.,  commission  merchants  in  cotton  goods, 
No.  116  Bedford  street,  Boston. 

=  The  window  of  the  new  store  of  The  Enterprise  Rubber 
Co.  (Boston),  recently  described  in  The  India  Rubber 
World,  holds  what  is  said  to  be  the  largest  single  pane  of 
window  glass  in  this  countr3'. 

=  The  two  factories  of  the  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.,  on 
account  of  the  heavy  orders  in  hand,  were  closed  for  only 
one  day  at  Thanksgiving  time. 

=  The  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  i}{  per  cent,  on  the 
preferred  shares  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.  was 
payable  on  December  15  to  holders  of  record  on  Decembers. 

^Kern,  Lauderbach  &  Co.,  a  Philadelphia  wholesale 
house,  will  carry  a  stock  of  wool  boots  from  the  factory  of 
the  Hastings  Wool  Boot  Co.  (Hastings,  Michigan.) 

=  The  Reed  Electrical  Cordage  Co.  Inc.  (Syracuse,  New 
York),  are  manufacturers  of  telephone  cords  and  other  simi- 
lar goods,  on  an  extensive  scale,  though  the  business  has 
not  long  been  established.  Thomas  S.  Reed  is  president  and 
Robert  E.  Benjamin  treasurer, 

=The  stockholders  of  The  Ohio  Rubber  Culture  Co.  (Can- 
ton, Ohio)  have  received  the  fourth  quarterly  report  from 
their  plantation  "  Capoacan.  "  The  report  says  :  "  The  600 
acres  this  company  planted  to  rubber  in  1905  is  exception- 
ally fine  rubber,  and  the  rapid  growth  it  has  made  is  almost 
marvelous.  Thousands  of  these  trees  will  measure  5  to  6  in- 
ches in  diameter  at  the  ground  and  stand  as  high  as  a  man 
can  reach  on  horseback.  The  1906  planting  is  coming  on 
nicelj'  and  looks  fine  for  its  age."  The  Minatitlan  Contract- 
ing Co.,  of  twelve  years'  experience  as  tropical  planters,  are 
developing  this  plantation  under  contract  and  bond. 

=The  republic  of  Colombia  has  established  in  New  York 
an  agency  for  disseminating  information  regarding  the  re- 
sources of  that  country,  in  charge  of  Seiior  Abrio  Dias 
Guerra,  at  No.  15  Whitehall  street.  Specimens  of  Colom- 
bian products,  including  rubber,  will  be  kept  on  exhibition. 

=  Mr.  H.  W.  Marden,  .some  time  a  member  of  the  old  firm 
of  W.  L.  Sage  &  Co.,  rubber  shoe  jobbers  of  Boston,  is  now 
credit  man  in  the  Boston  store  of  the  Beacon  Falls  Rubber 
Shoe  Co. 

=  Mr.  Lester  Leland,  vice  president  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Leland  and  a  party  of 
friends,  sailed  early  in  the  month  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
will  spend  the  winter  on  the  Nile. 
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=The  compliments  of  the  season  (1907)  in  calendar  form, 
first  reached  the  office  of  Tiir  India  Rvhisur  World  from 

A.  Adamson  (Akron,  Ohio.)  It  is  a  rural  scene,  delicately 
tinted,  and  altogether  a  bit  of  office  eciuipmcnt  sure  to  be 
appreciated  by  those  whom  it  reaches. 

=The  Howe  Rubber  Co.  (Newark,  New  Jersey),  incorpor- 
ated in  August,  1905,  with  $5000  capital,  to  make  air  bal- 
loons and  gas  balloons,  have  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state 
at  Trenton  a  certificate  of  increase  of  capital  to  $100,000. 

=The  Stockton  Rubber  Co.  (Stockton,  New  Jersey),  after 
having  been  in  operation  for  a  year,  have  their  reclaimed 
rubber  product  firmly  establislied  in  the  trade,  and  every- 
thing sold  ahead  to  the  fiill  capacity-  of  the  plant.  Mr.  D.  J. 
Price  is  superintendent  and  general  manager.  His  son, 
I'^gbert  Price,  who  recently  completed  a  course  at  Drexel 
Institute,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent. 

=  The  steamer  Polycarp  arrived  at  New  York  from  Para 
and  Manaos  on  December  7,  with  a  cargo  of  rubber  consist- 
ing of  3881  cases,  of  the  estimated  value  of  $1,840,500. 

=L.  J.  Mutty  Co.  (Boston),  who  have  not  only  made  a 
specialty  of  double  texture  fabrics  for  automobile  tops  but 
have  created  the  largest  lines  of  such  goods  that  the  market 
has  yet  seen,  moved  on  December  15  to  new  and  larger  quar- 
ters at  No.  28  Summer  street. 

=The  Utica  Rubber  Co.,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  filed  articles  of 
incorporation  under  New  York  laws  on  December  6,  1906, 
with  $25,000  capital.  The  directors  are  Edward  R.  Rice, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ;   Charles  W.  Barnes,  New  York  city  ;  and  E. 

B.  Pearson,  Newton,  Massachusetts.  Earl  Wheaton,  of 
Utica,  will  be  manager  of  the  store,  which  is  to  be  a  selling 
branch  for  the  United  States  Rubber  Co. 

=Aa  appreciation  of  the  good  work  that  Mr.  A.  \V.  War- 
ren has  done  for  the  Hodgman  Rubber  Co.  (New  York)  ap- 
pears in  his  recent  appointment  as  manager  of  sales  for  the 
company. 

=The  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.  have  awarded 
contracts  for  a  new  building  in  addition  to  their  plant  on 
Hampshire  street.  Cambridge,  to  be  used  for  their  shipping 
department. 

=The  Ekert  High  Resistance  Materials  Co.  have  been  in- 
corporated, at  Dayton,  Ohio,  for  the  exclusive  manufacture 
of  the  high  resistance  materials,  for  use  in  connection  with 
steam,  patented  by  F.  M.  Ekert.  The  Dayton  Rubber  Man- 
ufacturing Co.  now  have  no  connection  with  the  Ekert 
materials. 

=  Mr.  P.  W.  Pratt,  of  the  Foster  Rubber  Co.  (Boston),  at- 
tended the  International  Shoe  and  Leather  Fair,  in  London. 

=  VVhile  not  unmindful  of  the  place  that  the  -Vpsley  Rub- 
ber Co.  has  made  for  itself  in  the  rubber  manufacturing  world, 
the  fact  is  most  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  recent  brief 
resume  of  its  existence,  that  has  been  di.stributed  among  the 
trade.  Reproductions  of  the  illustrations  appearing  in  a 
board  of  trade  edition  of  the  Times  of  Hudson,  Massachusetts, 
where  the  factory  is  located,  serve  the  desired  end.  The 
modest  beginnings  of  1885,  the  flourishing  plant  of  1895,  and 
the  magnificent  showing  of  the  industry  in  1905  testify  to  the 
rare  business  acumen  and  ability  of  its  head.  Incidentally, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Apslej'  is  also  shown,  both  in  exterior 
and  interior  views,  and  its  comfortable  and  elegant  appoint- 
ments indicate  another  side  of  the  life  of  this  man  of  busi- 
ness. With  these  rapid  strides  of  success  in  retrospect,  there 
is  much  to  anticipate  for  the  next  decade. 


=The  holiday  shutdown  of  the  rubber  shoe  factories  began 
on  December  22,  to  last  for  8  days. 

=  At  the  factory  of  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.  (Bris- 
tol, Rhode  Island)  the  mill  and  calender  rooms  are  being 
operated  one  night  each  week  until  9  o'clock.  The  tennis 
shoe  output  has  been  very  large  of  late. 

=Joseph  Di.xon  Crucible  Co.  (Jersey  City,  New  Jersey), 
whose  large  production  ot  erasers  for  tlieir  lead  pencil  trade 
entitles  them  to  be  considered  rubber  manufacturers,  will 
erect  extensive  additional  buildings  this  year. 

=Mr.  William  M.  Ivins,  well  known  to  the  rubber  trade 
through  his  former  connection  with  it,  will  receive  from  the 
city  of  New  York  a  legal  fee  of  $12,500  in  connection  with  a 
recent  investigation  of  the  department  of  street  cleaning. 

=The  Cascajal  Plantation  Co.  (Chicago)  publish  a  letter 
from  the  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Co.,  covering  a  lemittance, 
at  the  rate  of  $i.to  per  pound  for  a  consignment  of  cultivat- 
ed rubber  (Castilloa)  from  the  "  Cascajal  "  plantation,  in  the 
state  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. 

=The  Luzerne  Rubber  Co.  (Trenton,  New  Jersey)  of  late 
have  made  additions  to  their  building  and  taken  on  additional 
lines  of  production.  They  are  now  making  a  wide  range  of 
hard  rubber  goods. 

=The  Para  Recovery  Co.  are  very  materially  increasing 
their  plant  for  the  production  of  Mexican-Yucatan  rubber, 
necessitated  by  the  very  large  orders  already  booked. 

=  The  S.  &  L.  Rubber  Co.  (Chester,  Pa.)  have  registered 
a  trade  mark  for  their  reclaimed  rubber  product,  embracing 
the  letters  "  S.  &  L. "  over  the  word  RUBBER,  the  whole 
enclosed  in  a  diamond  shaped  border.  The  lettering  is  in 
imitation  of  that  done  with  stencil  markers  for  shipping 
cases. 

=  Mr.  George  B.  Hodgman,  of  the  Hodgman  Rubber  Co. 
(New  York)  has  been  elected  to  succeed  his  father,  the  late 
Mr.  George  F.  Hodgman,  as  a  director  in  the  Rubber  Manu- 
facturers' Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  the  headquarters  of  which 
are  in  Boston. 

=The  Aladdin  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio),  were  the  second 
to  remember  Thi;  India  Rubuer  World  office  with  a  calen- 
dar for  the  coming  year.  It  is  a  dainty  affair,  sure  to  be  pre- 
served. 

=The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  have 
declared  their  initial  quarterly  dividend  of  i  V  pcr  cent., 
payable  January  2.  to  holders  of  record  December  24. 

=  The  Rickaby  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  (South  Fram- 
ingham,  Mass.),  recently  organized  by  Mr.  Frank  B.  Rick- 
aby, formerly  of  the  crude  rubber  trade,  to  make  reclaimed 
rubber,  shipped  their  first  products  during  the  past  month. 

=  It  is  reported  that  a  rubber  manufacturing  company  is 
seeking  a  location  at  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 

=  Livesey  &  Co.,  Limited,  of  Liverpool,  have  opened  an 
office  at  No.  5  Hanover  street,  New  York,  and  will  deal 
chiefly  in  African  rubbers. 

=On  the  evening  of  January  18  a  banquet  will  be  held  at 
Sherry's,  in  New  York,  which  will  not  be  a  banquet  of  the 
Mechanical  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Association,  because  that 
association  is  no  longer  in  existence.  It  will,  however,  be 
attended  bv  former  members  of  that  association  and  their 
guests,  and  will  be  a  purely  social  event.  The  arrangements 
for  an  exceedingly  pleasant  time  have  all  been  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  William  Hillman,  late  secretary  of  the  late 
association. 
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=  Members  of  the  New  Ivngland  Rut)ber  Club  should  keep 
Februarj-  13  in  mind,  on  which  date  a  notable  dinner  is  to 
be  held  at  the  Algonquin  Club,  Boston. 

=  Mr.  James  M.  Galloway,  for  some  years  manager  of 
transportation  for  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  has  severed 
his  connection  with  that  company  and  gone  into  the  bond 
business  in  New  York. 

=  Mr.  C.  B.  Raymond,  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  by  the 
time  this  number  is  in  the  hands  of  the  readers,  will  have 
returned  from  a  brief  vacation  trip  to  Bermuda,  West  Indies. 
=  And  still  they  come — (calendars  and  holidaj'  souvenirs) 
— a  beauty  from  the  Arkay  Rubber  Co.  (New  York), 
THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY  IN  CANADA. 
The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,    Limited,  incor- 
porated in  July  last,  have  perfected  the  details  for  the  control 
of  The  Canadian  Rubber  Co.   of  Montreal,   Limited;    The 

Gran  by  Rubber  Co.,  of 
Granby,  Quebec  ;  and 
the  ;\Iaple  Leaf  Rubber 
Co.,  of  Port  Dalhousie, 
Ontario.  The  capital  of 
the  holding  companj- 
is  stated  at  $5,000,000, 
and  an  issue  of  $2,600, - 
000  6  per  cent.  40  year 
bonds  is  mentioned. 

Mr.  vS.  H.  C.  Miner, 
lor  years  past  president 
of  the  Granby  Rubber 
Co.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Con- 
sol  i  dated  company. 
Major  George  W. 
Stephens,  m.l.a.,  who 
has  been  identified 
with  the  Canadian  company  for  more  than  a  year  past,  is 
vice  president.  Mr.  D.  Lome  McGibbon,  also  of  the  Cana- 
dian company's  management,  becomes  second  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager.  Shares  of  the  Canadian  Rub- 
ber Co.  have  been  traded  in  lately  in  the  unlisted  department 
of  the  Montreal  Stock  Exchange.  It  is  understood  that  the 
•shares  and  bonds  of  the  new  company  will  be  li.sted  on  the 
Stock  Exchange. 

Of  the  bonds  referred  to  above,  the  issue  to  date  amounts 
Si, 439, 000.  Duringthepast  month  $1,000,000 of  this  amount 
has  been  ofiTered  for  public  subscription  at  par,  the  same  be- 
ing redeemable  at  §110  after  October  i,  1911,  at  the  option 
of  the  companj-.  The  sale  was  made  on  behalf  of  financial 
houses  who  underwrote  that  amount  for  certain  shareholders, 
who  sold  to  secure  a  return  of  certain  monies  advanced  in  the 
reorganization  plan. 

The  condition  of  the  rubber  industry  in  Canada  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  most  favorable  reports.  Owing  to  the  climate  the 
Canadians  are  probably  the  largest  users  of  rubber  goods /"fr 
capita  in  the  world.  Recently  the  volume  of  the  industrj- 
has  increased  to  an  important  extent  b}'  reason  of  the  elec- 
trical and  railway  development  that  has  been  going  on. 

EKERT    HIGH    REt'lSTANCE    MATERIALS. 

Mr.  Fred  M.  Ekert,  as  the  result  of  long  study  of  mate- 
rials used  for  steam  packings,  has  developed  a  new  line  of 
products,  which  he  terms  high  resistance  materials.  He 
has  addressed  himself  particularly  to  the  problem  of  making 


MR.  S.   H.    C.    MINER. 


rubber  indestructible  in  steam,  and  combining  the  qualities 
of  density,  strength  of  body,  and  elasticitj-  in  a  packing. 
The  goods  referred  to  are  made  by  combining  asbestos  fiber, 
rubber,  and  high  resisting  pore  filling  substances,  by  pro- 
cesses patented  by  Mr.  Ekert  in  America  and  abroad. 
There  is  now  pending  in  New  York  the  incorporation  of  a 
compan}'  with  a  large  capitalization  for  the  manufacture  of 
Ekert 's  packings.  The  new  materials  have  been  tested 
extensively  on  railways  and  in  important  manufacturing 
establishments,  with  highly  encouraging  results.  Among 
the  strong  testimonials  Mr.  Ekert  has  received  is  one  from 
the  road  foreman  of  engines  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad. 

"ELECTROSE"  for  INSULATION 
The  insulating  material  "  Electrose,  "which  has  now  been 
in  use  for  four  years  for  telephone  fittings  and  other  electri- 
cal apparatus,  has  given  most  satisfactory  results,  and  is 
coming  into  a  constantly  increasing  demand.  The  compound 
is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Louis  Steinberger,  who  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Electrose  Manufacturing  Co.  (Brooklyn,  New 
York),  formed  to  make  and  market  it.  Electrose  is  hard, 
dense,  and  strong;  it  is  an  admirable  insulating  material  ; 
and  its  waterproof  qualities  fit  it  for  outdoor  uses,  especially 
under  severe  climatic  conditions.  It  has  been  tested  with 
satisfactory  results  in  meeting  the  most  exhausting  require- 
ments in  electric  railway,  light,  and  power  installations. 

A  NEW  GUAYULE  AGENCY. 
It  will  interest  the  rubber  manufacturing  trade  to  know 
that  Poel  &  Arnold,  the  Ainerican  rubber  importers,  have 
become  sole  representatives  for  the  United  States  and  Canada 
for  the  Compania  Explotadora  de  Caucho  Mexicana.  This 
company  is  one  of  the  two  very  large  producers  of  Guayule 
rubber  in  Mexico,  and  is  owned  b}-  leading  German  capital- 
ists, among  them  Louis  HofTof  the  Vereinigte  Gummiwaaren- 
Fabriken  Harburg-Wien  and  the  Dresdener  Bank  of  Ger- 
man3-,  who  purchased  the  Prampolini  patents  and  own  some 
thirty  or  fort}'  other  extraction  patents.  Heretofore  most 
of  their  product  has  gone  to  Europe,  but  lateU-  thej-  have 
largely  increased  their  capacity,  and  feel  that  they  are  now 
able  to  take  care  of  .American  customers  as  well. 

TO    IMPROVE    PARA    HARBOR. 

Incori'Or.\tiox  papers  for  a  company  by  the  name  of 
Port  of  Para  were  filed  under  the  laws  of  Maine  on  Septem- 
ber 15.  The  capital  authorized  is  $17,500,000.  The  object 
stated  is  to  build,  own,  and  operate  wharv'es,  docks,  ships, 
and  warehouses,  at  Para,  Brazil.  The  Board  of  directors 
includes  Minor  C.  Keith,  of  New  York,  president  of  the 
United  Fruit  Co.;  William  Lanman  Bull,  a  New  York 
banker ;  Sir  William  C.  Van  Home,  K.  c.  M.  G. ,  chairman  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.;  and  some  French  finan- 
ciers. Recent  foreign  newspapers  contain  advertisements  of 
an  issue  of  bonds  amounting  to  $4,750,000,  out  of  a  total 
projected  issue  of  $6,300,000,  to  be  secured  by  a  special  tax 
of  2  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  be  imposed  upon  all  imports  at 
Para. 

EXTENSION    OF    A    FACTORY    IN    INDIANA. 

The  Indiana  Rubber  and  Insulated  Wire  Co.  (Jonesboro, 
Ind.)  have  been  making  some  extensive  additions  to  their 
factory  buildings,  both  to  accommodate  more  machinery 
which  they  are  purchasing,  and  for  storeroom.  One  is  a 
three  story  building,  with  basement,  150X40  feet ;  another 
is  one  story,  with  cement  floor,  250  X  75  feet. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  AT  TRENTON. 


BY   A    RESIDENT  CORRESPONDENT. 

'T^HE  break  in   the  banks  of  the  Delaware  and   Raritan 

-*-  canal,  east  of  Trenton,  on  November  30,  caused  some 
trouble  at  both  the  Whitehead  Brothers  and  luupire  Rubber 
Manufacturin<;  plants.  The  break  was  caused  by  niuskrats 
burrowinj;in  the  banks.  The  water  from  the  canal  found  its 
way  to  Assanpink  creek,  from  which  the  Empire  plant  takes 
water,  and  also  flooded  Whitehead's  pond.  At  the  latter 
place  a  new  water  wheel  was  being  installed  and  the  exca- 
vation for  the  foundation  had  been  about  completed.  This 
was  flooded  and  partially  washed  away.  Besides  this  dam- 
age the  repair  work  was  delayed  about  one  week. 

General  C.  Edward  Murray  is  unusually  busy  these  days, 
because  he  has  added  to  his  other  many  duties  that  ofbeing 
one  of  three  men  to  procure  a  site  for  and  erect  Trenton  s 
new  city  hall.  Besides  General  Murray,  the  citj'  hall  com- 
mission is  composed  of  Ferdinand  W.  Roebling,  Sr.,  of  the 
John  .'\.  Roebling's  Sons  Co.,  and  former  State  .Senator 
Jonathan  II.  Klackwell.  General  Murray  is  treasurer  of  the 
commission. 

General  Murray  has  been  reelected  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  McKinley  Hospital  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
and  has  been  made  a  member  of  the  finance  committee  of  the 
board. 

Mr.  William  J.  B.  Stokes,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Trenton,  Home,  and  Joseph  Stokes  rubber  companies,  will 
on  Tuesday,  Januarj-  r,  be  reelected  treasurer  of  the  city  of 
Trenton,  for  the  sixth  consecutive  term.  He  has  filled  this 
oflice  since  1894.  Mr.  Stokes  was  unanimously  re-nominated 
for  the  position  at  the  Republican  city  caucus  held  iu  the 
Trenton  House,  December  6.  The  administration  is  strongly 
Republican  so  his  election  is  assured.  The  caucus  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  banquet  at  which  Treasurer  Stokes  was  a  guest. 

The  Whitehead  Brothers  Rubber  Co.  have  ordered  recently 
considerable  new  machinery,  which  it  is  expected  will  ar- 
rive soon.  With  the  new  addition  to  the  buildings,  the  in- 
creased power,  and  more  machiner3',  the  Whitehead  mills 
have  been  greatly  improved  and  are  among  the  best  in  the 
city. 

The  Acme  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  (formerh-  the  Eure- 
ka Riibber  Manufacturing  Co.)  are  planning  extensive  im- 
provements to  their  plant,  which  thej-  will  begin  in  the 
spring.  The  improvements  will  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
company' "s  mills  about  one-third.  According  to  the  plans 
now  iinder  consideration,  brick  additions  will  be  erected  at 
each  end  of  the  present  main  building  on  East  State  street, 
to  accommodate  a  general  expansion  of  the  plant,  which  is 
made  necessary  bj'  the  increasing  business.  The  factory  is 
unusually  busy.  About  January  10  the  conipan}-  expect  to 
put  on  a  night  shift  and  commence  running  24  hours  a  day. 
This  extra  run  does  not  usually  begin  until  about  March  i, 
and  the  earlier  hustle  this  season  is  rendered  necessary  bv 
the  rush  of  orders. 

The  Hamilton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  report  business 
as  rushing,  with  a  splendid  outlook  for  1907.  "  In  fact, " 
said  William  L.  Blodgett,  secretary'  of  the  company,  "we 
have  more  business  than  we  can  handle.  In  certain  lines 
we  have  had  to  stop  taking  orders  because  we  have  reached 
our  capacity.  "  Mr.  Blodgett  said  also  that  the  Combination 
Rubber  Manufacturing   Co.   at   Bloomfield,  now  operated  by 


the  Hamilton  management,  are  rapidly  getting  down  to 
smooth  running  order.     Business  is  good  there  also. 

Seated  in  commodious  offices  in  the  new  $5000  addition  to 
the  mill  of  the  Luzerne  Rubber  Co.,  representatives  of  the 
company  talked  to  Thk  Inoia  Ri'bber  World  correspon- 
dent about  the  prospects  of  the  concern,  which,  though  one 
of  the  youngsters  in  the  Trenton  trade,  is  already  looming 
up  as  a  lusty  enterprise.  The  new  building  is  of  brick  and 
two  stories  high.  It  is  fully  equipped  and  in  running  order. 
Besides  this  structure  the  company  have  also  erected  a  one 
story  building  40  X  40  feet,  to  the  rear  of  the  main  factory 
building.  The  additions  just  about  triple  the  size  of  the 
plant.  New  vulcanizers  and  other  machinery  of  the  latest 
pattern  have  been  installed,  giving  the  company  a  thorough- 
ly up-to-date  mechanical  outfit.  The  company  manufacture 
hard  rubber  goods  exclusively,  and  cater  largely  to  the  elec- 
trical trade. 

Industrial  building  in  Trenton  has  been  unusually  brisk 
during  1906,  and  the  rubber  mills  have  shared  in  the  general 
expansion.  Among  the  additions  to  local  rubber  lactones 
have  been  the  following  :  New  building  at  the  Whitehead 
Brothers'  plant  costing  several  thousand  dollars  ;  new  store 
house  at  the  Hamilton  company's  factory  ;  Crescent  Belting 
and  Packing  Co.,  two  new  buildings,  costing  $10,000;  new 
building  at  the  Luzerne  plant. 

The  Whitehead  Brothers'  Rubber  Co.  are  making  arrange- 
ments to  install  a  new  water  wheel  at  their  plant,  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  city  limits.  The  plant  is  being  kept 
exceedingly  busy  and  the  new  wheel  will  be  put  in  so  that 
the  power  may  not  be  impaired.  The  main  portion  of  the 
Whitehead  plant,  one  of  the  oldest  mills  in  this  section,  for- 
merly was  operated  entirely  by  water  power.  Now,  how- 
ever, it  has  a  large  steauT  power  plant  which  is  supplemented 
l)y  the  water  wheel.  A  representative  of  the  company  says 
that  business  is  good  and  the  prospects  for  1907  verj'  bright. 

The  Home  Rubber  Co.  report  the  trade  outlook  promising 
from  their  viewpoint.  The  boom  in  their  "  N.  B.  O. "  sheet 
packing  still  continues,  the  sales  are  growing  every  month. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  AT  AKRON. 


nv   A   RESIDENT  CORRESPONDENT. 

'npHE  Akron  rubber  manufacturers  are  much  gratified  at 
-*■  the  showing  made  by  their  tires  at  the  New  York 
automobile  show  during  the  first  week  of  December.  All  of 
.•\kron's  tire  making  concerns  were  represented,  and  their 
exhibits  were  conspicuous  among  the  manj-  to  be  seen. 
There  were  239  cars  shown,  and  1 18  of  these,  or  almost  one- 
half,  were  equipped  with  Akron  tires.  When  it  is  stated 
that  there  were  no  less  than  19  makes  of  tires  on  the  various 
machines,  the  prominence  of  the  products  of  the  local  com- 
panies can  be  better  realized. 

The  plant  of  the  Lyon  Rubber  Co.,  of  which  O.  G.  Lyon 
is  president,  has  been  completely  wiped  out  by  fire.  It  is 
not  known  how  the  fire  originated.  Two  thousand  pounds 
of  mill  rubber  was  all  that  was  saved  from  the  ruins  of  the 
building.  Mr.  Lyons  says  that  his  loss  will  amount  to  $10,- 
000,  and  that  he  will  rebuild  in  a  different  location.  He 
carried  no  insurance.  He  secured  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  company  about  a  year  ago,  and  since  that  time  has  de- 
voted most  of  his  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  quick  re- 
pair cement  for  bicycle  and  automobile  tires. 
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The  Pure  Gum  Specialty  Co.,  after  having  been  engaged 
for  several  years  at  Barberton  in  the  manufacture  of  drug- 
gists'  supplies,  have  filed  a  deed  of  assignment.  The  action 
was  the  result  of  a  vote  of  the  directors  to  bring  about 
the  liquidation  of  the  company.  It  is  said  that  financial 
conditions  could  not  have  been  better,  as  the  assets  of  the 
concern  far  exceeded  the  liabilities,  but  that  the  step  was 
taken  because  the  sentiment  prevailed  among  the  stockhold- 
ers that  the  winding  up  of  its  affairs  and  the  distributing  of 
the  capital  was  most  advisable. 

John  Eastman  has  resigned  his  position  as  night  fore- 
man at  the  plant  of  the  Alkali  Rubber  Co.  to  become  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  the  Northwestern  Rubber  Co.  's  plant 
at  Liverpool,  England. 

The  new  building  of  the  Faultless  Rubber  Co.  at  Ashland 
are  rapidly  nearing  completion,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
removal  from  Akron  to  that  city  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
next  three  months.  The  concern's  capacity  will  have  been 
tripled  when  the  Ashland  plant  is  in  full  operation. 

Lemon  Greenwald,  an  employe  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 
has  secured  a  patent  on  a  puncture-proof  automobile  tire 
which  promises  to  be  a  marked  success.  The  tire  is  referred 
to  as  retaining  all  of  the  elasticity  of  the  tires  now  in  use,  as 
well  as  being  tougher  than  tires  made  heretofore.  The  offi- 
cials of  the  Goodrich  company  have  interested  themselves  in 
his  work.  Greenwald 's  tire  was  placed  upon  a  heavy  tour- 
ing car  owned  by  an  Akron  physician  and  put  to  many  se- 
vere tests,  one  of  which  was  the  driving  of  the  machine  over 
a  roadway  of  planks  through  which  nails  and  spikes  of 
various  sizes  projected.  The  car  was  sent  over  this  obstruc- 
tion first  slowly,  and  then  at  full  speed,  but  the  tires  came 
out  of  the  test  uninjured. 


THE  TRADE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BY   A   RESIDENT  CORRESPONDENT. 

THE  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  branch  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Rubber  Co.,  Mr.  H.  C.  Norton,  asserts  that 
business  of  late  has  been  very  much  better  than  at  the  same 
time  last  year,  and  his  statement  is  corroborated  by  all  of 
the  rubber  houses  in  this  city.  Usually  in  November  and 
early  December  business  is  a  little  slack,  but  the  unusual 
demand  for  rubber  goods  of  all  kinds  in  San  Francisco,  in 
addition  to  an  exceptionally  good  class  of  business  which 
has  been  coming  in  from  all  of  the  cities  along  the  coast, 
have  kept  the  rubber  establishments  working  to  their  full 
capacity,  and  have  kept  them  adding  to  their  facilities  as 
fast  as  possible.  The  rubber  goods  business  for  the  winter 
promises  to  be  a  record  breaker  in  spite  of  the  big  fire. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Minto,  coast  representative  of  the  Hartford 
Rubber  Works  Co.,  states  that  they  are  doing  more  now 
than  they  ever  did  before  the  fire.  This  firm's  establishment 
was  on  the  corner  of  Polk  street  and  Golden  Gate  avenue 
where  it  was  destroyed.  After  the  fire  this  companj-,  to- 
gether with  Morgan  &  Wright  and  the  G  &  J  Tire  Co.,  de- 
cided to  secure  a  common  location  and  they  leased  the 
lot  and  built  the  large  building  which  they  now  occupj'  at 
Nos.  423-433  Golden  Gate  avenue.  The}'  were  the  first  to 
secure  a  lease  in  that  neighborhood,  and  following  their  lead 
practically  all  of  the  automobile  houses  have  built  and  lo- 
cated in  temporarj'  buildings  in  two  or  three  blocks  sur- 
rounding.    The  three  companies  have  a  joint  repair  shop 


which  is  probably  the  largest  on  the  coast.  The  Hartford 
Rubber  Works  Co.  have  agencies  in  the  Northwest  and  a 
branch  in  I,os  Angeles,  and  they  are  preparing  to  make  an 
exhibit  at  the  Los  Angeles  automobile  show. 

Business  is  on  the  rush  in  the  temporary  location  of  the 
Gorham  Rubber  Co.,  but  they  are  cramped  for  space  and  are 
waiting  anxiously  until  they  can  get  into  their  new  perma- 
nent quarters.  The  new  building,  five  stories  and  basement, 
will  be  built  of  reinforced  concrete  and  will  be  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy by  February. 

Mr.  Ed.  C.  Garratt,  manager  of  the  Seattle  branch  of  the 
(iorham  Rubber  Co.,  while  in  San  Francisco  recently  re- 
ported that  the  state  of  Washington  is  more  prosperous  than 
ever  and  that  he  is  doing  far  more  business  in  Seattle  than 
be  did  last  year.  At  the  Seattle  branch  he  employs  43  peo 
pie  and  operates  the  onlj'  rubber  factory  outside  of  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  whole  coast. 

Barton,  Squires  &  Byrne  expect  to  be  able  to  occupy  their 
new  permanent  building  on  Howard  street  in  about  60  daj's. 
They  report  that  thej'  are  doing  all  that  their  present  capac- 
ity will  admit  of. 

The  factory  of  the  new  Phoenix  Rubber  Co.  is  nearl}- com- 
plete and  will  be  running  within  a  few  weeks.  The  firm  are 
looking  for  an  exchisive  line  of  fire  hose  reels  and  a  line  of 
fire  extinguishers  to  make  their  stock  complete. 

The  Sterling  Rubber  Co.  are  a  new  corporation,  lately 
formed  to  carry  on  a  rubber  goods  business  in  San  Francisco, 
at  No.  222  Market  street.     W.  Perkins  is  president. 


THE  TEXTILE  GOODS  MARKET. 


THE  cotton  duck  market  continues  exceedingly  strong, 
the  mills  finding  it  extremely  diflBcult  to  meet  demand 
from  manufacturers  in  practically  every  branch  of  the  rub- 
ber trade.  Rubber  manufacturers  are  as  usual  consuming 
in  advance  of  their  contracts  and  there  is  every  prospect  of 
an  indefinite  continuance  of  this  condition.  A  prominent 
authority  states  :  "  A  factor  of  supreme  importance,  the  big 
demand  for  the  actual  cotton,  has  by  no  means  lost  its  force. 
The  advices  from  practically  all  parts  of  the  South  are  of  the 
same  tenor.  The  demand,  particularly  for  the  better  grades, 
is  sharp  and  persistent,  the  premiums  paid  are  high  and  even 
in  such  circumstances  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  obtain  the  cot- 
ton so  badly  needed  to  meet  the  large  engagements  of  the 
mills  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Here  and  there  the  lower 
grades  may  have  been  pressed  for  sale  at  somewhat  lower 
prices,  but  the  fact  remains  that  Southern  spot  prices  are 
far  above  the  level  of  New  York  futures.  This  demand  for 
the  actual  cotton  is  merely  the  natural  and  inevitable  result 
of  the  enormous  trade  in  cotton  goods  on  both  sides  of  the 
water.  Many  of  the  mills  are  sold  ahead  for  three  to  six 
months,  and  some  as  far  ahead  as  next  September,  while 
now  and  then  one  hears  of  a  mill  which  has  sold  its  entire 
output  for  the  year  1907.  Big  receipts  tend  to  favor  at  times 
the  speculator  for  a  decline,  but  the  big  consumptive  de- 
mand the  enormous  trade  in  goods,  as  well  as  the  bullish 
interpretation  put  by  some  experienced  judges  on  the  gin- 
ners'  report  as  indicating  a  yield  not  much  over  12,500,000 
bales,  are  facts  which  may  in  the  end  have  a  very  decided 
influence,  especially  as  the  short  interest  is  heavy." 

Sea  Island  and  Egyptian  cotton  have  advanced  25  per 
cent,  during  the  past  two  months. 
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RUBBER  SCRAP  PRICES. 


7  T  is  difficult  at  this  writing  to  present  definite  quotations 
-*-  for  old  shoes — particularly  domestic — on  account  of  the 
great  scarcitj-  of  supplies.  The  figure  quottd  below  has 
been  paid,  and  possibly  more,  while  some  reclaimers  doubt- 
less would  pay  considerably  higher  prices  if  stock  was 
obtainable.  This  condition  is  due  to  the  "open  "  weather 
of  last  winter,  resulting  in  reduced  sales  of  rubber  footwear, 
and  consequent  smaller  collections  of  scrap  last  spring.  We 
give  New  York  quotations — prices  paid  by  consumers  for 
carload  lots,  in  cents  per  pound  : 

Olil  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes     I >oiuestic 11  ©lijj 

r>o  —Foreign lo  @  io>i 

Pneumatic  Hicycle  Tires 7/4  @    7H 

.■Vutomobile  Tire.s   lo  @  io?s 

Solid  Rubber  Wagon  and  Carriage  Tires S^^'  @    S's 

White  Triniined  Rubber 1 1 12  @  1 1 3^ 

Heavy  Black  Rubber 514  @    !,s^ 

Air  Brake  Hose 43^  @    ; 

Fire  and  Large  Hose 3*^  @    35^' 

Garden  Hose 2 K  @    2^4 

Matting i    :  'Z 


The  death  is  reported  of  Senhor  Dr.  Jos6  Coelho  da  Gania 
Abreu,  barou  of  Maraj6,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens of  I'ara,  Brazil.  He  was  born  in  that  city  April  12, 
1S33,  and  spent  several  years  in  early  life  in  Portugal,  re- 
turning to  Brazil  to  complete  his  education.  He  filled  many 
public  positions  of  trust  and  honor,  being  at  various  times  a 
member  of  both  branches  of  the  state  congress,  mayor  of 
Para,  and  governor  of  the  state.  lie  headed  the  Pari  state 
commission  to  the  Chicago  world's  fair,  in  1S93.  The 
Baron  de  Marajo  was  an  author  of  note.  He  was  interested 
in  whatever  tended  to  promote  progress  in  his  country,  in- 
cluding improvement  of  the  rubber  situation.  A  contribu- 
tion from  his  pen  on  "The  India-Rubber  Outlook  in  Ama- 
zonia "  appeared  in  Thk  India  Rihher  World  November 
'5.  1^93  (page  33)-  "^^^  baron  left  Para  in  good  health  on 
November  4  last,  and  died  in  Lisbon  on  November  25.  He 
had  resided  in  Lisbon  much  of  his  time  for  manj-  years  and 
was  well  known  there. 

His  death  will  be  a  distinct  loss  to  the  literary  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  his  country. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CRUDE  RUBBER  MARKET. 


THE  close  of  the  year  finds  rubber  prices  somewhat  low- 
er, all  through  the  list,  than  at  the  end  of  November. 
This  being  the  season  for  stocktaking  in  very  many 
rubber  factories,  and  also  a  time  when  the  heaviest 
arrivals  of  the  year  areneajly  dueat  the  primary  markets  on 
the  Amazon,  a  quiet  tnarket  is  naturally  to  be  expected. 

The  year  just  closed  has  witnessed  a  busy  condition  of  the 
rubber  industry,  and  a  large  consumption.  Supplies  have 
been  somewhat  larger  than  in  anj'  preceding  year,  and  the 
range  of  prices  lower  than  during  1905.  when  they  averaged 
higher  than  during  any  other  twelvemonth  in  the  histor\-  of 
the  trade.  Prices  were  more  steady  during  1906  than  has 
been  usual.  For  example.  The  India  Rubber  World  has 
reported  the  prices  of  fine  new  Islands  Para  at  the  publica- 
tion dates  during  the  3'ear  as  follows  : 

January  i 124  @  125      July  i i  iS  T"   119 

February-  i 122  @  123      August  i iiS  @  119 

March  i 122  @  123      September  i "9  @  120 

April  1 124  @  125       October  i "9  @  120 

May  I 122  @  123      November  1 119®  I20 

June  I   120  @  121       December  I .    . . .    .  119  @  iiqj^ 

Compared  with  this  unusual  absence  of  fluctuation  may  be 
given  the  range  of  prices  for  the  same  grade  for  five  preced- 


ing years  : 
Vear. 

1901 

1902  

>9<>3 


Opening.      High.  I.ow.       Closing. 

88  03  78  Si 

81  87>^        67  ST/, 

88  107  Siyt        <)i}i 

1904 90^^      128  (jo}i      iig 

1905 "5  '32  115  124 

At  the  Antwerp  inscription  sale  on  December  14  the  great- 
er part  of  the  640  tons  offered  found  buj'ers  at  a  reported 
average  advance  of  40  centimes  per  kilogram  [=  3  'i  cents 
per  pound]  over  the  prices  realized  for  corresponding  grades 
at  the  November  sale. 

As  usual,  the  size  of  New  York  stocks  of  Para  sorts  is  var- 
iously stated.  Three  London  houses  issue  stock  sheets  giving 
the  New  York  holdings  on  December  i  at  100  tons,  150  tons, 
and  170  tons,  respectively,  all  of  which  figures  are  larger 
than  the  statement  given  out  in  the  local  trade. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  prices  of  Para  grades,  one  year 
ago,  one  month  ago,  and  on  December  26— this  date: 


P.\RA.  January  I, '06.      December!, '06.     December  z6. 

Islands,  fine,  new I24@I25  i:9@ii9j^       Ii8@ii9 

Islands,  fine,  old none  here       none  here        none  here 

Upriver,  fine,  new 129  ©130  123(0)124  I23@i24 

Upriver,  fine,  old none  here  127@128  I27@I2S 

Islands,  coarse,  new 75@  76  71®  72         -I'/t®  72 

Islands,  coarse,  old none  here       none  here        none  here 

Upriver,  coarse,  new 96®  97  97®  yS  97®  98 

Upriver,  coarse,  old none  here       none  here        none  here 

Caucho  (Peruvian)  sheet 74®  75  7*'®  77  76®  77 

Caucho  (Peruvian)   ball 9'-®  92  95®  9^        95>^®  9^ 

Ceylon  (Plantation)  fine  sheet 136® '37  I37®'3S 

AFRICAN.  CENTRALS 

Sierra  Leone,  I  St  qual.  106    ®io7       Esmeralda,  sausage.  . .  92®  93 

Massai,  red 106    ®107      Guayaquil,  stiip 75M@76 

Benguella 78    ®  79      Nicaragua,  scrap 91®  92 

Cameroon  ball   77     ®  78      Panama,  slab eg^'i®?' 

.\ccra  flake 22     ©23       Mexican,  scrap 92®  93 

Lopori  ball,  prime. .  .117     ®ii8      Mexican,  slab 7'®  72 

Lopori  strip,  prime.  .107     ®io8      Mangabeira,  sheet 67®  71 

Madagascar,  pinky. .  90    ®  91       Guayule 44®  45 

Ikeleniba Ii7!4@li8  EAST  INDIAN. 

Soudan  niggers 93     @  94      Assam 93®  94 

Borneo 39®  49 

Late  Pard  cables  quote  : 

Per  Kilo  Per  Kilo. 

Islands,   fine S$7S0       Upriver,  fine 6S975 

Islands,  coarse 2SS50      Upriver,  coarse 4JS75 

Exchange,  is'id. 
Last  ManSos  advices  : 

Upriver.  fine 6$7o<)      Upriver,  coarse 4$2oo 

Exchange,  isJirf. 

NEW    VORK    RUBHER    PRICES    FOR    NOVEMBER    (NEW    RUBBER). 


1905,  1904. 

$i.2i®|;i.24  Ji.i6("fi.3i 

.89®     .91  .89®",     .98 

l.l8@    1.21  I.I2(n     1.26 

.68(rt)     .72  .62®     .73 

.69®       .72  .63®      .72 


Iyo6. 

Upriver  fine |l.22®|i.24 

Upriver  coarse 95®     .97 

Islands  fine 1.18®  1.20 

Islands  coarse 71®     .73 

Canietd 70^"      -71 

Statistics  of  Para  Rubber  (Eiclading  Caucho^. 

NEW    YORK. 

Fine  and  Coarse.  Toial.  Total.  Tolal. 

Medium.  1906.  1905.  1904. 

Slocks,  October  31 /ons       125  0=     125  227  9 

.Arrivals,  November 1054  502  =   '556  1281  1285 


Ag?regatmg 

Deliveries,   November., 


1 179         502  =   1681        150S         1294 
1085    ,     498  =   1583       1354         1287 


Stocks,  November  30. . . 


94 


4  =      98 


'54 
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PARA. 

1906.     1905.    1904. 

Stocks,  October  31 tons     140     155     165 

Arrivals,  November 3065  2725  2720 

Aggregating 3205  2880  2885 

Deliveries,  November 2345  2485  2345 

Stocks,  November  30. . .  .     S60    395    540 

1906. 
World's  visible  supply,  November  30.  .Ions      2772 

Para  receipts,  July  i  lo  November  30 10845 

Para  Receipts  of  Caucho,  same  dales mo 

Afloat  from  Para  to  United  Slates,  Nov.  30.         604 
Afloat  from  Para  to  Kurope,  November  30.  .         830 

Ceylon  {PUntation)  Rubber  Exports,  1906. 


ENGLAND. 
1906.    J905.    1904. 

500  310  III 
803  1270  994 

1303  1580  1 105 
923  1075  925 

380  505  180 


■905. 

2334 

I06IO 

770 

443 
.S37 


1904 
2067 
933' 
599 
520 
S20 


DETAII^ — I!Y    WKKKS. 


January  i  to  Oct  22.  . 
Week  ending  Oct.  29  . 
Week  ending  Nov.  5. . 
Week  ending  Nov.  12. 
Week  ending  Nov.  19, 


POUNDS. 

.271,610 
, .  6,043 
..   10,845 

.  12,877 
-.     4.223 


Total,  1906 

Same  dates,  1905. 
Same  dates,  1904. 
Same  dales,  1903. 


POUNDS, 

•305  598 
.  121,990 
.     42,641 

.   38, 1 -5 


DESTINATION. 


Great  Britain 215,304      France 4,278 

United  States 69,092      Australia 3,581 

Germany 10,772       Belgium 2,571 

Exports  of  plantation  rubber  from  the  Straits  and  tbe  Malay 
States  from  January  i  to  October  31  amounted  to  279  tons— or 
about  625,000  pounds. 

ANTWERP   RUBBER  STATISTICS   I-OR    NOVEMBER. 


Details. 

1906. 

■905 

1904. 
710,860 

336. 7-31 
267,778 
68,923 

1903. 

1902, 

Stocks, Oct.  31.  J^i/os 

Arrivals  in  Nov .... 

Congo  sorts 

621,081 

373.370 
3"  315 
62,055 

554,483 

624,385 

462,1)07 

'61,478 

876,637 

361.S95 
30,1,453 
58,442 

3  SO,  1 38 

235,231 
201.172 
34,059 

Aggregating  . .  . 
Sales  in  November. 

994.451 
279,532 

714,919 

1,178,868 
543.572 

635,296 

1,047,561 
435.835 

1,238532 
558,390 

5S5.369 
399,408 

Stocks,  Nov.  30. . .  . 

611,726 

680,142 

185,961 

Arrivals  since  Jan.  1 

Congo  sorts 

Other  sorts 

5,135,602 
4,014  059 
itl2',S43 

5,155,870 

5,239.553 
4.006,203 
1.233  350 

5,182,012 

4.263.232 

918.780 

5,088,325 

4  580  4,s6 
507  .''69 

4,604,749 

4.232  i,04 

371,945 

Sales  since  Jan.  i. .  . 

5.145,618 

5,iSi,i86 

5,066,2884,833,497 

'Balata  from   Venezuela. 

Exports  of  Balata  from  Ciudad  Bolivar  have  been  during  the 
last  four  years,  as  follows: 

In  1902 ..kilos      816.752       1111904 kilos      905,922 

In  1903 1,094,578       In  1905 1,280,077 

The  figure  for  1905  was  the  largest  ever  recorded,  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  Balata  business  has  fully  recovered  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  recent  political  troubles  in  Venezuela. 

Havre. 

AT  the  inscription  sale  of  December  iS  about  135  tons  of  rubber 
were  off'ered,  from  the  French  Congo,  Madagascar,  and  Tonkin, 
with  smaller  lots  from  Java  and  Ceplon  The  brokers'  estimations 
on  some  of  the  lots  were  :  Upper  Congo  Oubanghi,  11.75  francs  per 
kilo;  Upper  Congo  Batouri,  11,10  francs  ;  Congo  M'Poko,  1325 
francs;  Congo  Ekela-Sangha.  10.90  francs;  Madagascar Majuuga; 
8.75  francs  ;  Tonkin  black,  8.35  francs ;  Tonkin  red,  7  francs^=^ 
This  was  the  fourth  monthly  inscription  sale  at  Havre.  The  im- 
portance of  the  offerings  from  Madagascar  is  indicated  as  follows  : 
September  21 — 21  out  of  63  tons;  October  25 — 14  in  35  tons; 
November  23 — 4  of  161  tons  ;   December  iS — 22  of  135  tons. 

Li'verpool. 

William  Wright  &  Co.  report  [December  1]  : 

Fine  Par  A. — The  market  has  been  active  with  few  fluctuations. 


During  the  early  part  of  the  month  prices  declined  slightly,  but 
have  since  recovered,  and  at  the  close  Upriver  is  about  the  same  as 
last  month,  while  Island  is  fully  id.  per  pound  cheaper.  There 
has  been  a  good  demand  for  old  hard  from  America,  and  consider- 
able quantities  have  been  shipped  there.  In  Pard  and  .Mandos 
prices  much  above  the  parity  of  those  ruling  here  continue  to  be 
paid,  partly,  perhaps  due  to  the  low  state  of  the  rivers  which  re- 
tarded supplies.  I.,atest  reports,  however,  state  that  the  rivers  are' 
rising  ia])idly,  tlie  probabilities  being  that  December  receipts  will 
be  large. 

Edmund  ScHLiiTER  &  Co.  report  [November  30]  : 
With  the  larger  recei|)ts  in  November  and  the  estimated  further 
increase  during  December,  the  tendency  has  become  very  quiet, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  buying  at  Mandos  and  Pard 
will  be  -sufliciently  powerful  to  absorb  the  larger  supplies  without 
a  concession  on  the  part  of  the  sellers.  Considering  the  increase 
in  deliveries  to  the  trade,  the  increase  of  supplies  is  not  at  present 
sufficiently  heavy  to  make  a  serious  decline  probable. 

WORLD'S   VISIBLE  SUPPLY   OF   PARA,    NOVEMBER  30. 

igo6.  1905       1904.       1903.      1902. 

Tons 3213  2738           2224            2900            3167 

Prices,  hard  fine  5/2  5/3            5/5  1/2 

L1V1.;RP00L  .STOCKS   OF    AFRICAN    RUBBER 


4/-  3/4 1/2 

NOVEMBER   30. 

802 

533 
460 


1900  . 
1899  . 

1898  . 


1906    328  1903 198 

1905 307       1902 473 

1904 443       1901 648 

London. 

plantation    RUBBER    AT    .AUCTION. 

November  23. — To-day's  offerings  totalled  26J4  tons,  Ceylon 
contributing  6j4  tons  and  the  Straits  the  remainder.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  found  purchasers.  There  was  less  animation 
ill  the  buying  than  at  the  last  sale,  and  prices  were  a  little  easier. 
The  highest  ([notation  was  for  block  rubber  from  I.,anadron  es- 
tate ;  30  cases  (about  1^2  tons)  brought  5.S.  <)]id.  [^$1.4033]  per 
])Ound  This  works  out  at  .$3144.40  per  long  ton.  The  highest 
price  one  year  ago  for  plantation  sorts  was  6s.  o}(d.  [^=$1,47'^]  ; 
Fine  Pard  to-da}',  5,?.  2d.  ;  last  year,  55.  2%d. 

December  7. — All  good  plantation  rubber  was  in  good  demand 
today.  The  highest  price  paid  for  biscuits  was  5.J.  9>}id.  [=$i.- 
38^]  ;  for  crepe,  5,?  ^Ud.  [=5i.37K]  ;  for  sheeet,  S^.  SHd. 
[^=%i .2,2%].  The  average  piice  realized  on  all  sales  of  plantation 
rubber  to-day  was  the  same  as  a  fortnight  ago. 

IMPORTS  FROM  PARA  AT  NEW  YORK. 

[  The  Figttres  Indicate  Weights  in  Pounds.'] 

November  28. — B3'  the  steamer  Grangense  from  Mandos  and 
Para  : 

Importers,  Fine,  Medium.    Coarse.  Caucho.  TotaL 

General  Rubber  Co. .. .  249,100  61,000  118,600  2,400=  431,100 

Poel  &  Arnold 95, 400  11,400  154,200  22,200=  283,200 

N.  Y.  Commercial  Co, .  96,300  19,800    42,200  1,500=  159,800 

.•\.  T.  Morse  &  Co 96400  2,100    28,000  =  126,500 

C.  P.  dos  Santos 65.800  13,100    26,100  2,800=  107,800 

Edmund  Reeks  &  Co  .  29,700  11.200     17,900  21,200:=  80,000 

Neale  &  Co 7, 800  1,700     26,200         100^  35, 800 

Hagemeyer  &  Brunn.  13,400      3,400  ^  16,800 

Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co     12,900       4.700  =  17,600 

William  E.  Peck  &  Co.  4,700  .,.           =  4,70" 


Total 671,500  120,300421,300    50,200=1,263,300 

6.  —  By  the  steamer    Polycarp,    from  Mandos    and 


December 

Pard  : 

General  Rubber  Co , . 

Poel  &  Arnold 

.A.  T.  Morse  &  Co. . . . 
N.  Y.  Commercial  Co. 
Edmund  Reeks  &  Co 

Neale  &  Co 

C.  P.  dos  Santos. ,  . . 
Hagemever  &  Brunn, 


221,500 

118,300 

162,200 

141,400 

24,000 

17,400 

21,500 


66,600  86  700 
28,100  143,900 
30,700    45,700 


1 , 200= 
900= 


37.400 
6,900 
2,800 
1,800 


28,200 
17,500 
24, 500 
11,900 


900= 
6,700= 


18,800   6.200 


376,000 

291,200 

238,  (kx) 

207,900 

55,100 

44,700 

35.200 

25,000 


Total 725,100  174,300  364,600   9,700=1,273,700 
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December  15.— By  the  steamer  Ufaraiilieiise,  from  Manfios  ami 
I'ara  : 
General  Rubber  Co.  ..  .   350,200  110900     88,900      3,100- 

Poel  &  Arnold 132,500     28,800   119,200       1,200= 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 179,700     23,100     69,700       3,200= 

N.  Y.  Commercial  Co.    164,000     34,900     62,9<K)       ....= 


281,700 
275,700 
261,800 


Edmund  Reeks  &  Co. 

Neale  &  Co 

C.  P.  dos  Santos 

Hagemeyer  &  Brunn. 


59,900 

8, 10. 

51,900 

7,loo 

35,500 

4.5,500 

7.700 

22,700 

20,700 

3,900 

I,SlO    = 
500= 
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91,400 
96,300 
74,400 
24,600 


PARA  RUBBER  via  EUROPt. 

POUNDS 

Nov.  J2. -By  ttie  La  /Vo/o— Mollciulo  : 
New  Vork  Commercial  Co  (Fine)     ...     25,000 
New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Coarse)..      2500     27,500 

Nov.  34.— By  the  /'a/c/V in— Hamburs  : 
General  Rubber  Co.  (Fine)... 4.S<» 

Nov.  26  —By  the  Caronia=Liverpool : 

A    T.  Morse  &  Co  (Fine)    45.<»o 

General  Rubber  Co   (Fine) 2s.ooo 

Poel  &  Arnold  (Pine) i(.,t>~ 

New  Vork  Commercial  Co  (Cauclio). . .    .15.' 

Nov.  30.— By  the  0«ii«rc  =  Liverpool: 

I'oel  &  Arnold  (Fine) 56.000 

.\.  T.  Morse  it  Co.  (Fine)  22,500 

Dec.  5.— By  the  /".M/flMrf— Antwerp  : 

Poel  &  Arnold  (Fine) 

-By  the  £/r«r/<i— Liverpool : 


I)  lie. 

I'oel  &  Arnold  ( Fine)  

General  Rubber  Co  (Fine). 


57.000 
g.ooo 


78  ,.500 


9,000 


66,000 


Dec.  10.  — By  the  La  Brrlagnf^H^vte: 
Poel  &  Arnold  (Fine) 9.0=0 

Dec.  It.  — By  the  .^Z/c^/wry— Mollendo : 

W.  R.  Graced  Co.  (Fine) 1,000 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  iCoaisei 2.500      6,500 

Ukc.  13  —By  the  C<:/ic"I-iverpool : 
A.  T.  Morse  &  Co.  (Fine) S-50o 

Dec.  14.— By  the  So/<iV:  =  Liveri)ool : 
New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Fine) 20,000 

Dec.  15.— By  the  /,wcflM/a=Liverpool : 

Poel  &  Arnold  (Find  30,000 

General  Rubber  Co  (l>'inel 8,000     38,000 

Dec  20.— By  the  ^»;«if«ia«=Liverpool ; 

Poel  *  Arnold  (Fine) 22,500 

New  Vork  Commercial  Co  (Fine) 7,000 

Poel  &  Arnold  (Coarse) 35.000    64,500 

OTHER  ARRIVALS  AT  NEW  YORK 

CENTRALS. 

POUNDS. 

Nov.  21.— By  the  Kl  A'u>/f— Galveston  : 
Continental  &  Mexican  Co 45,ooo 

Nov.  22  —By  the  0</r;<:— Liverpool  : 
George  .A.  Alden  &  Co 35.ooo 

Nov.  23.— By  the  .,4//iow<ro— Colon  : 

Hirzel,  Feltman  &  Co 1.S..S00 

Dumarest  Bros.&  Co 3.900 

A.  Santos  &  Co       ...  4.000 

I,.  Johnson  &Co 2,800 

G   Amsinck&Co 2,500 

Aramburo  Incpta 1.800 

VV.  R.  Grace  &  Co 1,000     31,500 

Nov.  24.— By  the  El  Cid^Hevi  Orleans  : 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 1.500 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg  Co ..  .      1,000     2.500 

Nov.  24.— By  the  5«iB/'a«ca=Frontera: 

Haiburger&  Stack 2.000 

E.  SteiRer  &  Co 2,000 

H.  Marquardt  &  Co 1.500 

Graham.  Hinkley&  Co 1,000 

Thebaud  Brothers 500      7,000 

Nov.  26.— By  the  7V«m'Ji'«=  Bahia  : 

New  Vork  Commercial  Co ..     15.000 

American  Commerce  Co 15000    30,000 

.Nov.  26.— By  the  Prins  Eilli/l  =Co\on: 

Hirzel,  Feltman  &  Co     17,000 

A.  Rosenthal  .t  Sons 2,500 

1  500 

1 .000 

1 ,000 

500    23.500 


Frederick  Probst  &  Co.. 
A.  M.  Capeiis  Sons 
Eg£ers  &  Heinlein. 
E.  B.Strout 


Nov.  27.— By  the  Carib.  //— Truxill 

Eg^ers  &  Heinlein        

H.  W.  Peabodv  &  Co 

Suzarte  &  Whitney  

Nov.  28.— By  the  rinance=Co\on  : 

New  York  Commercial  Co 

Andean  Trading  Co    

E.  B.  Strout 

Piza,  Nephews  &  Co 

Isaac 'Brandon  &  Bros 


3.500 

1,000 

500 


7.000 
5,000 

I, GOO 
1,000 
1,000 


Total . 
CE\Tli  A  AS— Coil'  in  iteii. 


Nov.  30.— By  llie  ..-Ik/;//.!— Tampico  ; 
European  Account .  15,500 

Dec.  I— By  the  El  l'iiir^N<:vt  Orleans: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 3.500 

A   N.  Rotholz 3.'   " 

Eggcrs  &  Heinlein  2.' < 

Dec.  I  —By  the  ;)/,  »/i/<i  =  Fronlera  : 

Harburger  &  Stack 6.. 

II.  Marquardt  &  Co 4.0 

L   Steiger  ..S;  Co 1,500 

ledenck  Probst  &  Co  1,000    12,500 

Dec  I.— By  the  ^fli'rtwo^-Tampico : 
New  Vork  Commercial  Co 

[>KC.  I. — By  llic  K;V,f;'n/(/=  Colon  : 

Hiizel,  Feltman  &  Co        

L.  Johnson  &  Co 

G.  Aiiisinck  &,Co 

E.  B.  Strout 

A.  M.  Capens  Sons 

A.  Santos  &  Co 


Jaoquin  Fcrro. 

Graham,  liinkley  &  Co 

Dec  6.— By  the  '/"iVian^Bahia  : 

Adolph  Hiisch  &  Co.. 

A    D.  Hitch  &Co     

Dec.  6.  -  By  the  />-(rw^=Colombia; 

Roldan  &  Van  Sickle 

A.M.  Capen  Sons     

ICunhardl  &  Co 

Wessels,  Kulemkamp  Co         

Mecke&  Co     


16,000 


2.500 
2, coo 

1,000 


Dec.  I  —By  the  Preiotia  r  Hamburg: 

Poel  &  .Arnold 7,000 

General  Rubber  Co       ' 4,500 

Dec. 3.    By  the  0,w«j=New  Orleans: 
Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co 

Dec.  3. — By  the  Hudson-  Havre  : 
L.  Johnson  &  Co 

Dec.  3. — Hy  the  Coton^CoXon: 

.-\ndean  Tradinc  Co 10.500 

Hirzel   Feltman&Co  3  500 

Roldan  &  Van  Sickle 3,ooo 

Dumarest  Bros.  ,fc  Co 2,500 

Mann  &  Emdon        2,000 

Piza,  Nephews  Co    2,000 

E   B.Strout 2,000 

Meyer  &Hecbt  1,500 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Co i  500 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros  ...          1,500 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 1,000 

Aramburo  Incpta 500 

Dec.  4— By  the  El  Swrf-Galveston  : 
Continental  &  Mexican  Co 

Dec.  6.  — By  the  Ptins  Austtst=  Colombia  : 

Escobar  &  Gorgorza  Co 5,500 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 2.500 

D.  ."V.  De  Lima  &  Co 2,500 

Seanz&Co 2.500 

Kunhardl&Co  2,000 

1,500 

1 .500 


5.500 


3.500 

2,000 


3,000 
2,000 
1.500 
1. 000 
1,000 


25,000 


18,000 


5.500 


8,500 


New  Orleans: 
2,500 


2.000 
1.500 
1. 000 


"Colon  : 


15,000 


Dec.  7.— By  the  C.f//i<:=  Liverpool 
George  A.  .\lden  &  Co     . . ., 

Dec.  7.— By  the  El  Norte 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co 

A.  T.  Morse  it  Co 

Eggers  &  Heinlein     

Dec  S.— By  the  Esperanza~'iAt\KO  : 

H    Marquardt  &  Co 

Graham  Hinktry  &   Co .. 

Thebaud  Brothers 

Dec.  10.— By  the  Advance-- 
Dumarest  Bros.  &  Co  ... 

Hirzel,  Feltman  &  Co 4.500 

Roldan  &  Van  Sickle 3.000 

OttoGerdiuCo 2.000 

New  Vork  trommercial  Co        2,000 

Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co 1,000 

G.  Amsinck  it  Co 1000 

Pahly.  Calvct  *  Co 1,000     : 

Dec.  10.— By  the  City  (r<iiA/7/.i.'/o»  =  Tampico: 

Edward  Maurer        27.000 

\V.  W.  Coleman  &  Co 7  "^o" 

Harburger  &  Stack        «..'^<- 

Dec.  II.— By  the  Alleghaiiy=Ca\o\\  : 
Hirzel  Feltman  &  Co 20.000 


4.500 


1,002.400    220,600  425,300      10,700=1,659,000 

CENTRA  hS— Continued. 

A.  M   Capens  Sons 8,000 

Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co 2.500 

Kiinne,  Libbey  A  Co 2,000 

Eggers  &  Heinlein 1,500 

E.  B.  Strout 1,000 

A.  Rosenthal  ifc  Sons ,  1,000    36,000 

Dec.  12.  -By  l!ie  5iA/r/atColombia  : 
11.  A.  Del.iinaSi  Co. 

Kunhaidl  &  Co  

\iitliono  Held. 


8,000 


2,500 
1,000 
1.500 


Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros i.ooo      6,000 

Dec.  14. — By  the  iVa/aHjaj=Tampico  ; 

New  Vork  Commercial  Co 34.000 

Edward  Maurer 25.000    59,000 

Dec.  14. — By  the  .^a//fV«Liverpool : 
'  ieorge  .-\.  Alden  &  Co 50.000 

Dec.  15.— By  the  Z,«cofiia  =  Liverpool : 
Poel  &  Arnold   11,000 

Dice.  15.— By  the  iWo«/^ro.=  Froiiteia: 

Harburger  &  Stack        5.000 

i.  Stciger&Co 2,500 

II.  Marquardt  it  Co I, .500      9,<«o 

Dec.  17.—  By  the  Af/nneafiotu'^hondon  : 
General  Rubber  Co  15.000 

Dec.  iS.— By  the  Allianca  =  Colon  : 

Mann  &  Eindon 3.000 

Andean  Trading  Co 1,500      4500 

Dec.  18.-  By  the  IVa Idf mar— "oXombiA  : 

G. Amsinck&Co 3,000 

I.  Brandon  A  Bros  ... , 2,000 

Escobar  id  Gorgorza  Co 1,000 

Cadcnas  &  Co ....      1,000 

Suzaric  &  Whitney...     500      7,500 

Dec.  iS— By  the  El  Paso~Galvestou  : 
Continental  &  Mexican  Co 80,000 

Dec.  20.— By  the  ^ri«^«!rtw=Liverpool : 
Poel&Arnold 35.000 

AFRICANS. 

POUNDS. 

Nov.  22.  — By  the  C^rfr/r— Liverpool : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co ...  45.000 

W.  L.  Gough  &  Co 14,000 

Livesey&Co 8,000 

A  W.  Brunn  it  Co        8000 

A.  T.Morse  &  Co 2,000    77,000 

Nov.  24  — By  the  /*<i/riV/a.=.Hamburg  : 

Poel  &  .Arnold       ._    .      22,500 

A  T.  Morse  &  Co  33.50o 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 5,ooo 

General  Rubber  Co        .  ..   2,500    63,500 

Nov.  26.— By  the  OiKonia  =  Liverpool : 

Poel&Arnold  .  15.500 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co iI,.50o 

General  Rubber  Co .     15.500    42..500 

Nov.  26.—  By  the  Pliitadetphia—\^ondon  : 


Poel  &  Arnold       .  

Dec.  1. — By  the /a>,raiMtf— Havre: 
General  Rubber  Co 

Dec.  3. — By  the  St,  /*a«/— London  : 

Poel  &  Arnold   

Robinson  &  Stiles 


■5.000 


9.000 


15,500 

11,500    37  000 


Dec.  3— By  the /'»-«ionil— Hamburg: 

Pool  it  .Arnold 

George  \.  Alden  &  Co 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 

Rubber  Trading  Co 

Dec.  5.-  By  the  /^m/anrf— Antwerp: 

A.T.Morse&Co 

Poel&Arnold  

General  Rubber  Co 

loseph  Cantor 

\V.  L.  Gough  &  Co 

Dec.  6.— By  the  ff.?orfic=.  Liverpool : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 


■1,500 
17  500 

5.000 

5,000    39,coo 


85,000 
35.000 
40,000 
7.000 
4.500     171,500 


45,000 
7,000    52,000 


Dec.  6. — By  the  Peninsulay=:\ Ashon  : 
General  Rubber  Co 115.000 

Dec.  6.  — By  the  rr^^>iac=  Bordeaux: 

I  ieneral  Rubber  Co 5-l.ooo 

i.;eorge  A.  Alden  &  Co 22,500    56,500 
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Dec  7.— By  the  l(^a/iitrsct=H!imburg : 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co  .       .t.sooo 

George  A.  .\tden  &  Co 5.000 

Robinson  &  Stiles    5.000     55,000 

I)Kr.  7. — By  the  CW/ic=»Liverpool  : 

General  Rubber  Co     67.000 

George  A,  Alden  &  Co  20,000 

A.  T.  Morse  iS  Co 15.000 

Ilenry  A.  Gould  Co     7.000 

Raw  Products  Co 5.000 

Earle  Brothers 5.000  119,000 

Dko.  10  —By  the  .£^*-Mria=Liverpool : 

General  Rubber  Co 28,000 

PocI  &  Arnold 5000    33000 

Dec.  10.— By  the  /Raiser  Aug.  Vela  =Hamburg: 

.■\.  T.  Morse  &  Co     .    15.000 

VV.  I,.  Gouoh&  Co 11,000    26,000 


Dec.  10— By  the  Rhtin  rBremen : 
General  Rubber  Co 


Df.:c.  10.— By  the  Ne-.u  Kor*— London  : 
Poel  &  Arnold  

Dec.  10.— By  the  Sr^/aj.«;=Havre: 
General  Rubber  Co 


56,000 


6,500 


De.:.  12.  — By  the  ,ff/*?«c/*tfA  =  Hamburg  ; 

A.  T,  Morse  &  Co 22.500 

Rubber  Trading  Co 13500 

Poel  &  .-Vrnold 7.000     43.000 

Dec.  13.— By  the  Cfz/ic=  Liverpool : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 11,000 

I-ivesey  &  Co  6,500    17.500 

Dkc,  13.— By  the  .Sa/«i/anrf=..\nt\verp  : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 9,000 

Robinson  &  Stiles  11 ,500 

A.  T.Morse  &  Co 2,000     22500 

Dkc.  14.— By  the  ^a//ic=- Liverpool : 

..\    T.  Morse  &  Co 11,500 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 5i50o 

Robinson  &  Stiles 9,500    24.500 

Dec.  15. -By  the,ffor(f,ra7/j:=Havre: 

Poel  &  Arnold        75.000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 56,000 

A.  T,  Morse  &  Co  22,500153.500 

Dec.  20,— By  the  y4r»n^«a/w  — Liverpool ; 

Poel  &  Arnold 22,500 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 30,000 

A.  W.  Brunn  &  Co 22,500 

General  Rubber  Co  11,500 

Rubber  Trading  Co 5.000    81,500 


EAST    INDIAN. 


Nov   30.— By  the  Magdala-=.Qo\om\so  ; 
.■\.  ■[".  Morse  &  Co 


POUNDS, 
1 1  ..SOO 


Dkc.  3.— Bv  the  ,il/oM/r<?if-'=Singapore  : 

Heablcr&Crv 35.000 

W    L.  Cough  &  Co loooo 

..\,  W.  Brunn  &  Co 7.000 


gutta-jelutonc. 
Dl-X.  3.     By  the  il/OM<>oi«=Singapore  : 

George  A   Alden  &  Co 6jo  000 

J.  W.  PhvfeS  Co 225,000 

I..  LitlleiohnS  Co 125000 

Heabler&Co      550.000 

H.Rauli&Co  225,000 

Interior  Points ..100,000  I. f 7. .000 


52  000 


Dec.  3. — By  the  A/iwn^/(^«/trt^=London  : 

General  Rubber  Co  35,ooo 

Robinson  &  Stiles 9.000 

George  .'V.  .Mden  &  Co 9.000    53000 

Dkc.  7.— By  the  ,/=b,r/?y=Singaporc  : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 35,000 

\V.  L.  Gough  &  Co 11,000    46,000 

Dec.  13. — By  the  Philad.  lphia=V.o\\i\on: 
Robinson  &  Stiles S.ooo 

Di-:c.  13.— By  the  /Ki/yamoyo^Slngapore  : 

A.  W.  Brunn  &  Co 11,000 

\V   L.  Gough  &  Co 22500     33  swj 

Dec.  17.— By  the  Knight  Carier—Co\om\io: 
A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 9.000 

DKf    17.— By  the  .Vi»neapolis  =  l^oYivion  : 

General  Rubber  Co .j5,ooo 

Robinson  &  Stiles 25,000 

George  .A.  Alden  &Co  11,500     71,500 

Dec,  19.— By  the  ErroiI=S\r\g&\tore  : 

Heabler&Co 56,000 

W.  L.  Gough  &  Co 11,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 15.000 

Poel  &  Arnold 1 1000 

A.  \V,  Brunn  &  Co io,oo<i  103,000 

Dec.  13.— By  the  /7irfKawajt'o=Singapore : 

George  A   Alden  &  Co 125. oco 

W.  L   Gough  &  Co 00,000 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co no  000 

Heabler&Co  .. . 250.000 

W.  R.  Russell  &  Co iioooo 

H.  Rauli  tt  Co  110,000 

J.W   Phyfe&Co .55.000 

JosephCantor 11.000871,000 

Dec.  19. — By  the  /;yr(j//=Singapore ; 

Haebler  &  Co 280,000 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co 125,000 

H.Rauli&Co 155,000 

W.  1,.  Watlleigli  .t  Co  i,s5.ooo 

Josepli  Cantor ...   .  65000 

Poel  &  Arnold 100,000 

Interior  Points 200,000  1.080,000 


Dkc.  7.— By  the  t'oxley^Smg&^oxc : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 350,000 

1..  l.iltlejohn  &  Co 110,000 

Poel  *  Arnold  150,000 

\V.  R.  Russell  &  Co         125000 

W.  L.  Gough  &Co 150,000 

JosephCantor  30.000 

Winler&Smillie 110,0001,025,000 

GUTTA-PERCHA  AND   BA  LATA. 

POUNDS 

Dec.  3. — By  the  VV/o«/;-wj^=Singapore  : 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 22,500 

Dec  7  —By  the  ffoWi>j«=-Hamburg: 
Robert  Soltau  Co S  000 

Dec.  13. — By  the  /wrfra/woyo^Singapore: 
George  A  Alden  &  Co    75.000 

BAtATA. 

Nov.  24.— By  the  PainWa— Hamburg: 
W.  L.  Gough  &  Co n,500 

Dec.  4.— By  the  ,/l/o»-o<:<i.sl=Cuidad  Bolivar: 

Tlichaud  Brothers 11.500 

Middleton  &  Co 5,000    16,500 

Dec.  14.  -By  the  Maraval^CMiAzA  Bolivar; 

Thebaud  Brothers 22,500 

Frame  &  Co     3.500    26.000 

CUSTOM  HOUSE  STATISTICS. 

PORT   OF   NEW    YORK — NOVEMBER. 

Imports :                                          Pounds.  Value. 

India-rubber 6,315,115  $5,084,517 

Gutta-percha .          1.354  1,746 

Gutta  jelutong(Pontianak) 1,134,740  34.o" 

Total 7, 451. 21^    $5,120,274 


Exports  : 

India-rubber 

Reclaimed  rubber. 


94907 
46,801 


62,630 

6.756 


Rubber  Scrap  Imported 1,522,^70    |    121,964 

Rubber  Scrap  Exported 4^.^59  3-356 


OFFICIAL  STATISTICS  OF  CRUDE  INDIA-RUBBER  (in  Pounds) 


UNITED    STATES. 

GREAT    BRITAIN. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

6,340,214 
47,242,543 

303,193 
2,637,413 

6,037,021 
44,605,130 

6,730.304 
49,207,648 

2,856,672 
29,695.344 

3,873,632 
19,512,304 

January-September 

January-September 

Ten  months,  1906 

Ten  months,  1905 

'     Ten  months,  1904 

Ten  months,  1906    

Ten  months,  1905 

Ten  months,  1904 

53.582,757 
54,480,017 

49.951,326 

2,940,606 
2,770,160 
2,884,587 

50,642,151 
51,709,857 
47,066,739 

55,937,952 
51,438,128 
45,566,416 

32,552,016 
28,417.984 
26,909,910 

23,385,936 
23,020,144 
18,656.506 

GERMANY. 

FRANCE.* 

MONTHS 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

MONTHS 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS 

Jnet  imports 

October    1006    .        .        ... 

3,030,060 

27,919,320 

1,362,680 

8,731,800 

1,667,380 

19,187,520 

October,  1906 

1,949,640 
23,261,700 

1,932,920 

14,004,540 

16,720 

January-September 

January-September 

1     Ten  months    1906 

1     Ten  months,  1905 

'     Ten  months,  1904 

9,257,160 

Ten  months.  1906 

Ten  months,  1905 

Ten  months,  1Q04 

30,949,380 
37,929,540 
29,682,620 

10,094,480 

14.277,340 

7,787,780 

20,854,900 
23,652,200 
21,894,840 

25,211,340 
21,604,000 
13,195  820 

15,937.460 

14,018,620 

7,619,040 

9,273.880 

7.585,380 
5,576,780 

BELGIUM    t 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS 

EXPORTS 

JnET  IMPORTS 

October,  1906 

January-September 

2.251.539 
15,121,180 

2,085,701 
10,869,106 

165,838 
4,252,074 

Ten  months,  1906 

Ten  months,  1905 

Ten  months.  1904 

17.372,7^9 
15,529,989 
15,058.005 

12,954,807 
11,472.233 
12,665,992 

4.417,912 
4,057,756 
2,392,013 

Note.  —  German  statistics  before  Jan.  i,  1906,  include 
Gutta-percha.  Balata  old  (waslei  rubber.  British  figures 
include  old  rubber.  French.  Austrian,  and  Italian  fi£:ures 
include  Gutta-percha.  The  eiportt  from  the  United  States 
embrace  the  supplies  for  Canadian  coiiBUmption. 


•General  Commerce. 


t  Special  Commerce. 


J  Net  Exports. 


The  BEST  BUCKLES  for  ARCTICS 

ARE  HADE  BY 

THE    WELD    MFQ.    CO., 

41  Lincoln  Street,     •      •      Boston. 


f* 


If 


RAIN  COATS 


MbM   b»ve   this    Circmlir 
•ttnipcd  iu 


^»2f" 
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tW-PEB^ 


$3.00  Per  Year. 
$3.50  Abroad. 


AGEN  C I t  a 

GORHAM    RUBBER    CO.    OAKLAND    CAL. 
FOURTH    &   WASHINGTON   STS. 
GORHAM    RUBBER   CO.  LOS     ANGELES    CAL 
aie    SOUTH     BROAPV^^V 


WF^4?&f  -  SOUTH     e 


LAMPBLACKS    ESPECIALLY    FOR     RUBBER    MANUFACTURE 

SAMUEL    CABOT,    BOSTON,    MASS. 
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MARK  OF  QUALITY 


ESTABLISHED   1854 

SPECIAL     ATTENTION     GIVEN   TO    EXPORT    BUSINESS.  CORRESPONDENCE    AND    INQUIRIES    SOLICITED. 

The   Canadian   Rubber   Co.    of   Montreal 


MANUFACTURERS       OF 


LiyVHTTED 


ALL  KINDS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  GENERAL  RUBBER  GOODS 


AND     SOLE     MAKERS    OF    THE 


Celebrated    "CANADIAN*'   Rubbers 


We  are  ahvoys  open  to  correspond         Faclory  and  Executive  Olfices: 

with    experienced    Rubber    men.    both  KjM^'klu-T'rftc;  a  ■         rk       r\ 

for    Fnctory    and    Exe(Mil!vf    Work,  HlUni  I  KCAI- 9     P.      %J» 


D.    LORNE    McGIBBON. 


Vice-Pres.    &    Managing    Director. 


Inventions    kindred    to    tlae    Trade 
iiid    ideas    for    development,    invited. 
)ur    Devflnpment    Department    gives 
ln'Si-    null  lers    special    attention. 
Canadian  Sales  Branches:     HALIFAX.  N.  S.,  MONTREAL,  Que.,    TORONTO.  Ont.,    WINNIPEG,  Man.,    REGINA,  ^ASK.. 

CALGARY,   Alta..  VANCOUVER.  B.  C,  VICTORIA,  8.  C. 
HARRISON    C.    FROST.  M.    C.    MULLARKY,  R.   J.    YOUNGE.  FLEETWOOD    H.    WARD, 


2nd    Vice-President. 


Manager   Footwear   Dept. 


Sales    Manager. 


Sect.-Treas. 


B.  LOEWENTHAL  U  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK,  136  Liberty  St.     BUY  AND  SELL 
CHICAGO,  162  5th  Avenue.  in  any  qrade 

Cable  Udni%  ••  Gyblowcll "  N«w  Y«rk.        Utbt/t  Cod*  Uud.  '^  ^^V  QUANTITY. 


SCRAP  RUBBER 


A.  SCHRADER'S  SON,  Inc., 

28-32  ROSE  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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I  T  is  not  so  many  years  since  a  suggestion  to  plant 
rubber  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  world's 
supplies  of  this  commodity  would  have  seemed  to  most|j,  ,-!■ 
people  liardly  more  practicable  than  the  idea  of  increas- 
ing artificially  the  supply  of  atmospheric  air.  In  the 
first  place,  it  would  have  been  considered  unnecessary, 
in  view  of  the  great  areas  of  forest  rubber;  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  idea  strangely  prevailed  that  rubber  plants 
were  not  adapted  to  cultivation.  But  of  late  the 
general  opinion  on  this  subject  has  undergone  a  com- 
plete change,  and  to-day  there  is  no  feature  of  the 
whole  rubber  interest  to  which  more  widespread  atten- 
tion is  being  paid  than  to  rubber  planting. 

The  progress  made  in  this  direction,  and  the  definite- 
ness  of  the  results  attained,  were  particularly  notable 
during  the  past  year.  For  example,  three  years  ago 
the  total  exports  of  plantation  rul)bcr  from  Ceylon  and 
the  Federated  Malay  States,  in  occasional  small  lots, 
from  a  few  young  trees  here  and  there,  did  not  reach 
50,000  pounds.  During  1906  the  exports  from  the 
same  colonies  exceeded  1,000,000  pounds— all  rubber 
of  a  high  grade,  carefully  prepared  and  shipped  sys- 
tematically, and  realizing  the  highest  prices  in  any 
market.  Each  year  has  brought  more  trees  into  bear- 
ing, and  a  larger  rate  of  yield  from  the  trees  first 
tapped,  and  the  success- of  the  pioneer  planters  has  led 
to  the  investment  of  an  immense  amount  of  capital  in 
new  plantations,  in  the  belief  that  these  ultimately  will 
prove  as  productive  as  the  trees  now  yielding  rubber. 

I'he  newer  plantations  in  Mexico  and  Central  Amer- 
ica have  not  yet  reached  the  same  stage  of  commercial 
production,  but  reports  continually  come  to  hand  of 
the  success  of  experimental  tapping,  while  occasional 
lots  of  plantation  rubber  reach  the  market  and  bring 
high  prices.  But  neither  in  Mexico  nor  in  the  im- 
porting countries  are  statistics  yet  available  of  the 
amounts,  as  distinguislied  from  "native"  rubber.  In 
several  South  .American  countries  rubber  planting  has 
been  begun,  with  commercial  results  already  in  respect 
of  Cear.i,  or  "maniqoba,"  in  southern  T.razil.  Even 
in  the  Amazon  valley  interest  in  rubber  culture  has 
been  stimulated,  and  some  plantations  formed. 

In  all  the  colonies  in  tropical  Africa  rubber  is  being 
planted!;  under  the  encouragement  of  the  governing 
powers.  In  the  Congo  Free  State,  particularly,  mil- 
lions of  rubber  plants  have  been  set  out  to  comply 
with  legal  requirements,  in  addition  to  which  the  larger 
trading  companies  are  planting  rubber  as  a  desirable 
means  of  employing  part  of  their  capital.  What  is 
being  done  in  Africa  is  due  to  a  general  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  native  rubber  species  are  rapidly  be- 
ing destroyed,  and  that  unless  plantations  are  formed 
ultimate  exhaustion  is  certain.  The  Congo  Free  State 
output  reached  its  highest  point  in  1901,  since  which 
time  it  has  declined   constantly.     The   total   African 
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production  continues  lar,^e  only  throug;h  the  exploita- 
tion \ear  by  year  of  new  districts,  to  which  there  must 
in  time  be  a  limit. 

It  is  not  certain,  of  course,  that  rubber  culture  will 
prove  uniformly  so  successful  as  in  the  Far  East,  but 
its  practicability,  on  the  whole,  has  been  proved,  and 
those  engaged  in  it  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
record  of  1906. 


THE  COTTON  PROSPECT. 

TT  AKING  the  rubber  industry  as  a  whole,  cotton  is 
almost  as  indispen.sable  to  it  as  rubber  itself. 
Everybody  knows  how  important  a  part  cotton  fabrics 
play  in  the  construction  of  an  automobile  tire,  and 
similarly,  cotton  is  required  to  give  strength  to  most 
articles  in  the  mechanical  rubber  goods  branch.  In- 
deed, when  what  is  now  called  rubber  belting  was  first 
produced  in  America,  the  manufacturers  termed  it 
"combination"  belting,  having  reference  to  the  prac- 
tically equal  importance  of  the  two  components,  rub- 
ber and  cotton.  Even  the  everyday  rubber  shoe 
would  not  be  possible  but  for  the  textile  goods  em- 
ployed in  its  making. 

Naturally,  the  price  of  cotton  is  a  matter  of  great 
consequence  to  the  rubber  industry,  the  advances 
which  have  taken  place  in  recent  years  having  had 
hardly  less  effect  than  the  enhanced  cost  of  raw  i-ubbev 
in  forcing  up  the  selling  prices  of  rubber  goods.  The 
consumers  of  rubber  have  had  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  a  constantly  rising  price  level  for  rubber, 
until  there  is  now  no  longer  any  recognized  "normal" 
standard  of  cost,  but  all  the  while  the  hope  has  been 
entertained  that  cotton  prices  would  some  day  sink 
again  to  what  was  formerly  considered  a  reasonable 
figure.  The  realization  of  this  hope,  however,  seems 
likely  to  be  long  deferred.  The  year  just  closed 
showed,  as  did  1905,  that  consumption  treads  so  closely 
on  the  heels  of  production  that  relatively  high  prices 
for  raw  cotton  were  the  logical  and  inevitable  conse- 
quence. All  estimates  for  the  crop  of  1907  point  to  a 
still  larger  production,  but  not  necessarily  to  lower 
prices. 

The  fact  is  that  the  world  is  using  more  cotton. 
There  are  more  people  in  the  world  every  year;  in 
many  countries  the  people  are  coming  to  have  greater 
buying  power;  and  more  tropical  people  are  acquiring 
the  habit  of  wearing  clothes,  and  gradually  of  putting 
cotton  to  other  uses.  The  increasing  use  of  cotton  is 
shown  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  cotton  spinning  and 
weaving  industry  in  England,  in  America  and  in  Asia. 
If  the  United  States  were  to  continue  to  be  the  main 
reliance  for  the  supply  of  raw  cotton,  a  real  "shortage" 
would  not  be  long  in  developing,  but  new  cotton  fields 
are  being  opened  elsewhere,  and  they  promise  to  be- 
come increasingly  important. 

The  new  mills  completed  or  in  course  of  erection  in 


Lancashire  last  year  were  to  contain  8.000,000  spindles, 
of  which  2,000,000  were  to  spin  Egyptian  cotton.  Eng- 
land imported  Brazilian  cotton  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  1905  to  the  value  of  £986,900;  during  the 
same  period  of  1906  the  figures  were  £6,022,100.  India 
already  is  an  important  cotton  producing  country,  and 
China  is  becoming  such.  And  now  in  every  European 
colony  in  Africa  within  degrees  of  latitude  suited  to 
cotton  growing,  systematic  efforts  are  being  made  to 
introduce  the  cultivation  of  this  plant.  It  is  true  that 
England's  earnest  efforts,  sixty  years  ago,  to  become 
independent  of  America  in  the  matter  of  cotton  did  not 
at  once  make  India  a  great  cotton  producer,  but  this 
does  not  necessarily  prove  anything  to  the  prejudice  of 
her  present  attempts  to  grow  cotton  in  West  Africa. 
There  is,  in  fact,  much  reason  to  expect  that  the 
American  production  of  cotton,  without  declining  in 
vohmie,  will  before  long  become  a  relatively  smaller 
part  of  the  world's  total.  In  this  prospect  lies  the  only 
hope  now  discernible  of  materially  lower  prices  for 
cotton.  And,  as  to  lower  prices,  the  American  planter 
should  be  able,  with  the  help  of  science,  to  continue  to 
make  a  profit,  regardless  of  any  competition  elsewhere. 


RAILWAYS    IN    RUBBER    COUNTRIES. 


A  N  article  printed  on  another  page  describes  a  cer- 
tain little-heard-of  station  m  Africa  as  the  actual 
center  of  the  Congo  rubber  trade.  This  is  the  point 
at  which  all  produce  of  the  Congo  basin,  on  its  way  to 
the  seaboard,  is  obstructed  by  the  cataracts  in  the 
river,  when  it  is  transferred  to  the  railway  trains, 
which  supplanted  the  old-time  portage  system,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  commerce.  There  are  many  other 
rubber  producing  sections  in  which  the  need  of  a 
similar  railway  service  has  often  been  suggested,  since 
so  many  rivers  in  those  countries  are  blocked  by 
troublesome  obstructions.  Tlie  trouble,  however,  is 
that  the  rubber  trafiic  alone  does  not  promise  a  suf- 
ficient return  to  justify  the  building  of  a  rail  line,  say 
around  the  falls  of  the  Madeira. 

\\'hile  the  Congo  railway  has  proved  a  profitable 
enterprise,  it  is  not  occupied  in  carrying  rubber  alone. 
Ivory,  copal  and  other  African  products  are  conveyed 
over  it,  together  with  all  imports  into  the  whole  Congo 
basin.  Besides,  the  road  serves  as  the  sole  means  of 
transportation,  for  a  certain  distance,  for  the  civil  and 
military  establishments  of  the  Congo  Free  State. 
These  conditions  do  not  exist  in  Bolivia,  for  instance, 
nor  has  the  government  there  any  such  monopoly  of 
the  country's  resources  as  to  enable  it  to  turn  the  rub- 
ber crop  to  account  in  promoting  whatever  enterprises 
it  may  choose  to  favor. 

But  Bolivia  fortunately  has  other  resources  than 
rubber,  the  development  of  which  promises  more  to 
investors  in  transportation  enterprises  than  does  rub- 
ber. \\'ithout  going  into  detail,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Boli\ia  is  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world 
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in  minerals,  the  mining  of  which  on  a  large  scale  has 
awaited  the  coming  of  better  means  of  transportation. 
Whatever  may  be  the  motive  for  building  railways  in 
Bolivia,  their  operation  can  hardly  fail  to  promote  the 
gathering  of  rubber,  for  which  reason  there  is  reason 
to  congratulate  the  trade  over  the  fact  that  N^ew  York 
capitalists  are  now  projecting  rail  lines  meant  to  make 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  more  accessible 
from  Bolivia. 

At  the  same  time  some  very  important  railway  ex- 
tension is  being  promoted  in  the  Congo  country — 
primarily  with  a  view  to  reaching  mineral  regions,  but 
at  the  same  time  calculated  to  bring  new  rubber  fields 
within  closer  reach.  The  British,  who  have  stimulated 
the  East  African  rubber  trade  by  building  the  Uganda 
railway,  will  likely  do  something  in  the  same  line  by 
railway  building  in  Nigeria,  just  as  the  French  have 
done  in  their  West  African  colonies. 

The  point  which  we  desire  to  make  is  that  some  of 
the  greatest  natural  rubber  fields  are  becoming  much 
less  remote,  and  under  circumstances  which  promise 
rubber  in  greater  plenty,  if  not  at  a  lower  cost.  As 
everybody  knows,  the  crux  of  the  matter  has  been 
the  limited  supply  of  labor  in  many  of  the  rubber 
states.  Railway  lines  doubtless  will  prove  the  entering 
wedge  of  new  conditions,  under  which  life  in  those 
regions  will  be  more  tolerable  for  imported  labor — for 
rubber  gatherers  as  well  as  miners  and  traders.  Much 
of  the  Amazon  country  to-day  doubtless  is  as  well 
adapted  for  the  residence  of  Europeans  as  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  was  300  years  ago,'  and  we  doubt  very 
much  that  as  many  years  will  be  required  for  making 
the  South  American  States  as  populous  as  those  on  the 
Mississippi  now  are. 


The  pages  of  The  India  Rubber  World  this  month  present  a 
somewhat  changed  appearance,  which  we  trust  will  be  appreciated 
by  our  readers  no  less  than  the  typographical  dress  with  which 
they  have  been  familiar  for  so  many  years.  The  change  has  been 
made  necessary  by  the  changing  conditions  in  the  printing  trade, 
which,  like  all  other  branches  of  modern  industry,  never  stands 
still.  It  may  be  that,  when  this  issue  comes  out  in  its  completed 
form,  the  result  will  not  be  as  handsome  as  we  have  hoped,  but  in 
any  event  w'e  shall  constantly  strive  to  improve  the  paper  in  ap- 
pearance as  well  as  in  its  scope  and  the  character  of  its  contents. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  paper,  in  its  new  dress  contains  more 
reading  matter  than  formerly. 


More  than  one  million  pounds  of  rubber  was  shipped  from 
the  plantations  in  Ceylon  and  the  Federated  Malay  States  during 
1906.  This  could  not  have  realized  less  than  $1,000,000  (gold) 
for  the  planters.  .\t  the  fortnightly  auctions  held  in  London 
the  average  obtained  for  all  grades  of  plantation  rubber  sold 
ranged,  at  different  dates,  from  5  shillings  [=$i.2i->^]  to  ss.  lid. 
[^$1.44]  per  pound,  and  the  average  for  the  whole  year  was 
cosiderably  more  than  5  shillings.  Several  planters  have  esti- 
mated their  net  profits  on  cultivated  rubber  at  more  than  $1  a 
pound,  and  no  doubt  correctly.  It  is  not  easy  always  to  figure 
the  cost  of  produce  on  a  new  plantation,  but  if  the  actual  cost 


were  taken  in  the  present  case,  it  probably  would  not  be  ex- 
travagant to  say  that  a  handful  of  Far  Eastern  rubber  planters 
have  pocketed  $1,000,000  in  I'rr.tlis  ,.1.  l-i-t  year's  crop,  and  this  is 
only  a  beginning.         

The  progressiveness  of  our  neighbors  in  Canada  has  never 
been  questioned.  They  were  not  long  behind  the  United  States 
in  developing  a  rubber  industry,  and  a  new  article  of  manufacture 
in  this  branch  is  no  sooner  introduced  south  of  the  border  line 
than  it  is  taken  up  by  the  enterprising  factories  in  the  Dominion. 
The  population  up  there  is  still  much  smaller  than  ours,  but  it  is 
growing,  and  its  tendencies  are  in  many  ways  like  those  in  Uncle 
Sam's  domain.  The  latest  indication  of  this  is  the  disposition  of 
the  Canadian  newspapers  to  indulge  so  freely  in  talk  about  a  "rub- 
ber trust,"  just  as  our  own  newspapers  have  been  doing.  And, 
more  than  this,  the  work  of  consolidating  the  control  of  rubber 
factories  over  the  border  seems  to  be  in  progress. 


The  tendency  of  trade  to  follow  the  flag  is  illustrated  of 
late  by  the  gravitation  of  most  of  the  rubber  produced  in  the 
French  colonies  to  the  markets  of  Havre  and  Bordeaux,  just  as 
Portuguese  rubber  has  long  gone  to  Lisbon.  The  Congo  Free 
State  production  to  Antwerp  and  that  from  the  British  colonies 
to  London  and  Liverpool.  We  do  not  know  that  any  complaint 
can  justly  be  made  of  this  tendency,  and  it  is  referred  to  here 
only  to  point  out  that  the  greater  the  diversification  of  the  crude 
rubber  market,  between  the  ports  mentioned  and  others,  the  more 
impracticable  becomes  the  dream  of  "cornering"  the  world's  supply 
of  rubber. 


If  we  are  to  have  many  more  "open"  winters  the  rubber 
trade  may  begin  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  adage  about  shoe- 
makers sticking  to  their  last.  It  may  be  decided  to  be  better 
policy  for  every,  rubber  manufacturer  to  adopt  such  a  diversity 
of  production  as  to  render  him  independent  of  any  possible 
weather  conditions.  For  instance,  when  there  is  not  enough 
snow  to  cause  a  lively  demand  for  overshoes,  it  would  be  con- 
venient to  be  prepared  to  make  tires,  the  consumption  of  which 
is  greater  in  a  winter  favorable  to  motoring  all  season. 


Mexico  may  yet  become  one  of  the  great  centers  of  rubber  pro- 
duction from  wild  trees  of  the  CastiUoa  species,  plantation  rubber 
of  the  same  variety,  and  the  now  much  talked  of  "guayule"  rubber. 
And  a  few  days  ago  there  was  offered  for  sale  at  Antwerp  a  ton 
of  the  "palo  amarillo"  (yellow  tree)  product.  Now  that  the 
rubber  culture  has  become  so  firmly  established  there,  what  reason 
exists  for  doubting  that  ultimately  every  important  rubber  pro- 
ducing species  may  be  domesticated  in  some  part  of  Mexico — 
the  Heveas  and  all  the  rest? 


A  SNOWLESS  winter  MAKES  A  FINE  HARVEST  tiUe  for  the  waste 
rubber  trade,  particularly  as  cast-off  rubber  footwear  still  consti- 
tutes the  most  important  basis  for  reclaiming  rubber.  The  less 
snow,  the  fewer  rubber  shoes  worn  and  thrown  away,  and  the 
.scarcer  and  higher  priced  the  waste  rubber  collected  in  the  coming 
spring.  Rubber  shoe  manufacturers  and  dealers  who  find  such  a 
winter  as  the  present  has  been  detrimental  to  their  profits,  might 
do  well  to  take  on  as  a  side  line  the  business  of  dealing  in  old 
rubber. 


It  is  ch.\racteristic  of  modern  industrial  methods  that  they 
permit  nothing  to  go  to  waste.  It  was  thought  that  a  great 
advance  had  been  made  when  means  were  discovered  of  reclaim- 
ing rubber  from  worn  out  and  discarded  goods,  and  rightly, 
since  this  invention  has  been  worth  untold  millions  to  the  world. 
But  now  further  progress  has  been  made,  in  the  prevention  of 
waste,  through  a  discovery  whereby  even  the  textile  fibres  in  old 
rubber  goods  are  rendered  commercially  valuable. 
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THRENFALL  CARR'S    "WHEAT    RUBBER." 


'T'O  THE  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World:  An  article  going 
■^  the  rounds  of  the  press  refers  to  what  is  called  "wheat  rub- 
ber," or  "cereal  rubber."  the  invention  of  William  Threnfall  Carr, 
of  England.  Will  you  liindly  let  the  rubber  trade  know  your 
opinion  of  this  material  ? 

By  the  way,  the  same  article  refers  to  use  of  rubber  at  the  pres- 
ent time  for  street  paving,  and  also  to  the  fact  of  this  "wheat 
rubber"  coming  to  the  manufacturer  as  liquid  rubber.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  this  means  rubber  in  cement  form. 

It  is  asserted  of  cereal  rubber  that  it  will  stand  the  test  of  vul- 
canization, the  writer  describing  vulcanization  as  the  process  of 
hardening  through  the  introduction  of  sulphur,  and  he  goes  on  to 
state  that  but  three  substances — natural  rubber,  gutta-percha,  and 
this  new  product  (cereal  rubber) — will  stand  this  test. 

It  is,  of  course,  something  new  to  us  that  sulphur  is  incor- 
porated with  gutta-percha,  and  when  incorporated  induces  vul- 
canization, and  that  this  test  of  vulcanization  proves  that  gutta- 
percha is  rubber,  being  one  of  the  three  substances  of  the  rubber 
family,  the  other  two  being  natural  rubber  and  the  new  cereal 
rubber. 

This  Mr.  Carr  is  evidently  not  fully  conversant  with  the  rubber 
business,  in  any  of  its  branches,  such  as  the  mechanical  line,  or 
boots  and  shoes  and  clothing.  You  probably  may  be  able  to  ex- 
plain what  Mr.  Carr  is  endeavoring  to  expound  to  the  world  at 
this  late  time,  so  long  after  Goodyear,  who  discovered  the  process 
of  incorporating  sulphur  with  caoutchouc,  passed  away.  We  are 
seeking  information,  and  we  do  not  get  it  from  a  reading  of  this 
article.  A  manufacturer. 

Boston,   Massachusetts,  January   4,    1907. 

[The  so  called  "cereal  rubber"  has  been  widely  discussed,  but 
most  of  the  matter  that  has  been  printed  about  it  is  manifestly 
absurd.  Before  discussing  it.  we  may  inform  our  correspondent 
that  rubber  has  been  used  for  paving,  though  only  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent. In  front  of  St.  Pancreas  station,  in  London,  is  a  small 
section  of  rubber  pavement  that  has  been  down  many  years,  and 
quite  recently  the  circle  in  front  of  the  entrance  of  the  Hotel 
Savoy  has  been  paved  with  rubber.  'ITiis  pavement,  however,  is 
so  expensive  that  it  is  not  likely  that  Broadway  or  Fifth  avenue 
will  adopt  it  with  the  market  for  crude  as  it  is. 

Liquid  rubber  is  known,  but  is  used  only  for  laboratory  pur- 
poses. It  is  melted  fine  Para  rubber,  in  the  form  of  a  very  thick 
varnish,  and  is  used  for  sealing  purposes. 

With  regard  to  wheat  rubber,  the  discovery  doesn't  seem  to  be 
particularly  new.  The  substance  produced  by  treating  wheat  with 
ptyalin  would  be  more  like  a  glue  than  anything  else,  and  un- 
doubtedly w-ould,  after  it  went  through  the  so  called  vulcanizing 
process,  be  like  many  of  the  cellulose  products  already  in  use. 
They  may  be  prepared  so  as  to  be  plastic  and  waterproof.  They 
make  an  apparently  good  substitute  for  hard  rubber,  but  are 
wholly  without  stretch  or  resilience.  So  far  none  of  the  rubber 
manufacturers  have  taken  wheat  rubber  at  all  seriously,  nor  is 
there  any  likelihood  that  it  will  displace  one  pound  of  crude  rub- 
ber except  where  crude  rubber  is  not  absolutely  needed.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  old  story  of  another  discovery  of  synthetic  rub- 
ber. As  a  matter  of  absolute  fact,  synthetic  rubber  was  made 
from  isoprene  many  years  ago,  but  only  in  very  minute  quantities 
and  at  a  co>t  that  discouraged  further  work  along  that  line.  So 
called  synthetic  rubber  appears  once  in  about  three  years,  and 
some  of  the  samples  show-n  by  the  discoverers  are  far  ahead  of  the 
best  crude  rubber ;  that  is,  in  cleanliness.  A  curious  fact  about 
most  of  it  is  that  the  inventors  are  so  anxious  to  produce  real 
rubber  that  they  imitate  even  the  smell  of  the  natural  forest 
product,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  carrying  the  imitation  a  trifle 
too  far. 

The  Carr  invention,  by  the  way.  seems  to  have  attracted  an 
amount  of  attention  from  the  press  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 


importance.  The  company  formed  to  exploit  it,  and  of  which  so 
much  has  been  written,  appears  to  be  only  a  sort  of  promoting 
syndicate,  with  a  capital  stated  at  fsooo. — The  Editor.] 

THE  ORIGINAL   "WHEAT   RUBBER." 

.■\n  Englishman  writes  to  the  Montreal  Star:  "Mr.  William 
Threnfall  Carr's  so  called  invention  is  nothing  new,  except  in  that 
it  is  now  to  be  carried  on  commercially.  The  process  of  convert- 
ing wheat  into  rubber  was  known  and  practiced  by  English 
schoolboys  to  my  knowledge  more  than  fifty  years  ago ;  indeed,  I 
have  often  made  wheat  rubber  simply  by  chewing  the  wheat  suffi- 
ciently long,  and  rubber  which  would  stretch,  and  could  be  made 
into  small  bladders,  and  which  were  easily  broken,  producing  a 
sharp  report.     For  this  result  the  rubber  wheat  was  made." 


SHRUB  RUBBER  FROM  THE  CONGO. 


■  I  "O  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World:  I  have  been 
*  much  interested  in  reading  in  your  columns  that  the  Mexi- 
can guayale  rubber  is  taking  a  good  position  in  the  .-Xmencan 
market,  especially  as  there  exists  in  profusion  in  the  Congo  Free 
State,  as  well  as  in  the  French  Congo,  a  shrub  which  yields  a 
very  good  rubber.  The  natives  dislike  the  work  of  extracting  this 
rubber,  and  there  is  need  of  some  practical  process  for  getting  it 
out  more  economically  and  in  better  shape.  I  am  sending  you  by 
mail  a  sample  of  this  rubber.  s.  A.  t. 

Leopoldville.   December    15.    igo6. 

[The  sample  of  rubber  enclosed  was  fairly  good,  although  con- 
taining considerable  bark.  It  also  shows  a  slight  stickiness  on  the 
surface.  At  the  present  New  York  market  it  shows  a  value  of 
about  90  cents. — The  Editor.] 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  BOLIVIA. 

'T'HE  work  of  construction  on  the  first  section  of  an  extensive 
system  of  railways  projected  for  Bolivia,  and  in  which  a  New 
York  syndicate  are  interested,  is  reported  to  have  been  begun, 
and  important  contracts  for  rails  have  been  placed  with  the 
L'nited  States  Steel  Corpoiation.  The  enterprise  is  being  carried 
out  in  the  name  of  the  Bolivia  Railways  Co.,  the  capital  of  which 
is  being  supplied  by  the  National  City  Bank,  with  which  are  asso- 
ciated the  banking  house  of  Speyer  &  Co.  and  the  firm  of  W^  R. 
Grace  &  Co.,  all  of  New  York.  The  plans  now  being  carried  out, 
it  is  reported,  will  require  an  outlay  of  $35,000,000.  The  idea  is  to 
improve  the  outlet  of  Bolivia  at  least  two  points  on  the  Pacific, 
and,  by  means  of  stretches  of  road  around  cataracts,  to  increase 
the  value  of  the  Bolivian  waterways  as  means  of  transportation. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Brazil  protested,  a  few  years 
ago.  against  the  cession  of  the  .\cre  district  to  an  .\ngIo- American 
syndicate,  this  territory  was  acquired  by  Brazil  by  the  payment 
of  $10,000,000,  which  Bolivia  has  pledged  for  the  construction  of 
railways.  Besides,  Brazil  undertook  to  construct  a  railway 
around  the  falls  of  the  Madeira  river,  thus  facilitating  Bolivia's 
access  to  the  Atlantic.  Sir  l\lartin  Conway,  who  obtained  from 
the  Brazilian  government  the  historic  .'Kcre  concession,  in  a  recent 
address  before  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  dwelt  upon 
the  great  natural  wealth  of  Bolivia,  in  india-rubber  and  metals, 
and- added  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  would  depend  upon 
the  railways  now  being  developed. 

Sir  Martin  remarked  that  if  the  rubber  exports  from  Brazil  did 
not  increase  very  rapidly,  the  sole  reason  was  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining labor.  Experiments  had  been  made  with  some  success  in 
the  importing  of  Japanese  coolies.  His  own  opinion  was  that  the 
best  man  to  be  brought  to  do  this  easy  tropical  work  was  the 
Hindoo  coolie,  who  would  be  found  to  be  eminently  suited  to  the 
labor,  although  he  had  never  been  given  a  trial. 
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The   Center   of    the   Congo    Rubber   Trade. 


"CITAS"    ON     STANLEY    POOL. 


STANLEY  POOL  is  of  nuich  more  importance  as  a  rubber 
trade  center  than  may  be  generally  supposed ;  or,  rather, 
certain  stations  on  Stanley  Pool,  which  is  a  lake  formed 
by  the  broadening  of  the  waters  of  the  lower  Congo,  just  above 
the  cataracts  which  obstruct  the  navigation  of  that  river.  This 
locality  has  been  the  subject  of  much  recent  mention  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  named  in  connection  with  the  boundary  of  the 
rubber  concession  granted  last  fall  to  the  American  Congo  Co., 
covering  an  area  lying  along  the  Congo  from  the  Pool  up  to  llie 
mouth  of  the  Kasai  river. 

•  Practically  all  the  rubber  yielded  by  the  Congo  Free  State  is 
produced  above  the  falls,  and  the  same  is  true  of  a  great  part  of 
the  rubber  from  the  French  Congo,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  Congo  rubber  trade,  the  ex- 
ports of  this  material  could  be  brought  down  the  river  only 
to  the  uppermost  of  the  cataracts  referred  to,  where  the  rubber 
wnuld   be   |)laci.il   im   the  heads   of  native  porters  and  thus  eon- 


\'iEW  OF  CiTAS,  Stanley  Pool, 

veyed  around  the  falls,  in  the  direction  of  the  Atlantic,  to  Ma- 
tadi,  which  was  and  is  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  lower 
Congo.  This  was  a  tedious  and  costly  means  of  transportation, 
and  so  long  as  no  alternative  existed,  the  commerce  of  the  Congo 
region  was  necessarily  of  very  slow  growth. 

In  time  the  Congo  railway  was  constructed,  extending  from 
Matadi,  below  the  falls,  to  Leopoldville,  above  them — a  distance 
of  about  260  miles.  This  work  cost  a  vast  deal  of  money,  owing 
to  the  difficult  engineering  problems  encountered,  but  the  expan- 
sion of  commerce  which  followed  its  completion  has  made  of  the 
Congo  railway  a  remarkably  profitable  enterprise.  To-day  all 
the  rubber  from  the  middle  and  upper  Congo  regions,  as  well  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  French  Congo  output,  is  carried  for  part 
of  the  way  in  its  progress  toward  the  seaboard  by  trains  on  this 
little  heard  of  railway. 

Naturally  the  upper  terminus  of  the  Congo  railway  has  be- 
come the  location  of  some  important  commercial  enterprises, 
being  also  the  lower  terminus  of  boat  transportation  on  the  great 
stretches  <if  the  river  that  extend  beyond  the  falls.  For  example, 
the   transfer  of  millions  of  pounds   of  rubber   every   year   from 


the  steamers  and  other  craft  to  the  railway  is  in  itself  a  large 
business.     This   is  handled   mainly  by  one  company,  having  its 

liiCTtion    at    a    point    nn    St,^nlcy    Pool    known    as    Citas,    near 


Kkak  ok  DiRErioR's  IIorfE,  Citas. 

Kinshasa,  just  before  Leopoldsville,  the  last  station  on  the  road, 
is  reached.  This  is  known  as  the  Compagnie  Industriclle  ct  de 
Transports  on  Stanley  Pool  "Citas,"  the  headquarters  of  which 
arc  in  Brussels. 

The  Cilas  company  represent  on  Stanley  Pool  most  of  the  rub- 
ber trading  companies,  taking  care  of  the  transport  of  their  prod- 
uce— including  also  ivory  and  gum  copal — by  rail  to  Matadi,  where 
it  goes  aboard  steamers  bound  for  Antwerp,  Havre,  and  Bor- 
deaux. There  appear  on  this  page  several  views  of  the  trans- 
port company's  place  of  business  at  Citas,  illustrating  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  progress  of  rubber  from  the  Congo  forests 
to  the  European  markets.  Once  below  the  cataracts,  practically 
all  this  rubber  formerly  proceeded  direct  to  .■\ntwerp,  serving  to 
build  up  there  one  of  the  world's  most  important  rubber  markets. 
Recently,  however,  the  French  companies  have  adopted  the  policy 
of  shipping  to  Havre  and  Bordeaux,  which  are  becoming  every 
year  relatively  more  important  in  the  rubber  trade,  inscription 
sales  having  been  organized  there  on  lines  similar  to  the  sales 
long  maintained  at  Antwerp. 


CAKiio  OF   Klbbkr   .\xii   Ivurv   Laxdeu  at  Cita.s. 
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The  Congo  Railway  at  Citas. 

If  any  one  point  can  be  referred  to  as  the  actual  center  of  the 
rubber  trade  in  the  vast  Congoland — a  region  larger  than  Europe 
— it  would  appear  to  be  some  where  on  Stanley  Pool,  and  if  a 
more  definite  location  is  asked  for,  it  is  not  too  much  to  indicate 
as  the  place  the  "Citas"  site  illustrated  herewith. 


CHANGING  CONDITIONS  ON  THE  CONGO. 


A  NEW  convention  between  the  Societe  Abir  and  the  Congo 
^^  Free  State,  authorized  by  a  decree  of  September  12,  1906, 
provides  that  the  company  shall  abandon  the  privileges  granted 
to  it  under  the  concession  of  1892.  The  condition  is  that  the  com- 
pany shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  on  the  quay  at  Antwerp,  at  the 
uniform  price  of  4.50  francs  per  kilogram  (=139.4  cents  per 
pound),  all  rubber  which  may  be  produced  on  the  area  covered 
by  the  Abir  concession,  the  price  to  be  subject  to  revision  every 
five  years.  This  agreement  to  be  in  force  until  September  26, 
1952,  though  the  terms  may  be  amended  at  the  end  of  each 
period  of  twelve  years,  on  conditions  which  have  not  been  made 
public. 

A  similar  new  arrangement  has  been  announced  in  regard  to 
the  Societe  Anversoise  du  Commerce  au  Congo.  The  new  con- 
vention is  to  be  effective  until  December  31,  1952. 

No  statement  yet  made  public  serves  to  explain  the  change  of 
status  of  these  two  companies,  which  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant holding  concessions  in  the  domaine  privc  in  the  Congo 
Free  State.  The  Belgique  Financiere,  after  quoting  The  India 
RrnnER  World's  statistics  of  the  arrivals  at  Antwerp  of  rubber 
for  the  account  of  the  various  concessionaire  companies,  remarks 
that  the  falling  off  on  the  part  of  several  of  them  indicates  a 
crisis  in  their  affairs  which  may  call  for  help  from  the  state. 
It  regards  the  new  conventions  with  the  Abir  and  Anversoise 
companies  as  the  first  step  in  this  direction,  though  it  fails  to 
point  out  the  beneficial  feature  of  the  new  plan  of  operation. 
The  amount  of  rubber  credited  to  the  two  companies  during 
three  years  was  as  follows  (weight  in  kilograms)  : 

1903. 


Societe  Abir 951,000 

Societe  Anversoise 525.500 


1904.  1905. 

316.918        358,673 
106,380  89.510 

Both  the  companies  named  here  have  been  enormously  profit- 
able. The  Abir  company  (Anglo-Belgian  India-Rubber  and  Ex- 
ploration Co.)  has  2000  capital  shares,  "without  designation  of 
value."  Mr.  E.  D.  Morel,  who  has  made  a  study  of  the  Belgian 
Congo  companies,  states  that  the  original  paid  up  capital  was 
232.000  francs  (=$44,776).  In  a  single  year  the  dividends 
amounted  to  4,200,000  francs  (=$810,600),  and  the  shares  have 
been  quoted  as  high  as  25,250  francs,  giving  a  total  stock  ex- 
change value  of  $9,746,500.  In  1898  the  company  made  a  new  deal 
with  the  Congo  Free  State,  whereby  the  latter  became  possessed 


of  one-half  of  the  capital  shares,  and  the  state  has  participated 
in  the  great  earnings  referred  to.  For  some  time  past  the  profits 
of  the  Abir  company  have  been  declining,  and  a  recent  quotation 
for  the  shares  was  5,500  francs,  or  only  one-fifth  of  the  highest 
price  recorded.  A  year  or  two  ago  the  company  made  an  in- 
vestment in  a  rubber  plantation  in  the  Malay  peninsula. 

The  Anversoise  company's  capital  is  in  3400  shares,  without 
mention  of  value,  though  generally  spoken  of  as  500  franc  shares. 
This  would  be  equivalent  to  $328,100.  In  a  single  year  the  net 
profits  reached  $769,458.55.  The  earnings  of  this  company  have 
also  declined  notably,  accompanied  by  lower  quotations  for  their 
shares. 

The  rubber  shipped  by  these  two  companies  to  Antwerp  has 
been  among  the  best  received  at  that  market,  the  Abir  company's 
products  including  the  Lopori  grades,  and  those  of  the  Anversoise 
the  Mongalla  rubber.  Most  of  the  rubber  of  these  classes  sells 
at  the  Antwerp  auctions  at  10  to  12  francs  per  kilogram,  which 
is  equivalent  to  895^2  cents  to  $1  per  pound.  At  a  fixed  price  of 
39.4  cents  per  pound  to  the  trading  companies  it  would  seem 
that  a  very  handsome  profit  is  in  sight. 


RUBBER   EXHIBITS   AT   MARSEILLES. 

'T'HE  French  colonial  exposition  held  at  Marseilles  in  Septem- 
•*■  ber  proved  of  much  interest,  and  was  successful  from  every 
point  of  view.  It  was  particularly  interesting  on  account  of  the 
rubber  exhibits  which  occupied  so  prominent  a  place  among  the 
products  of  all  of  the  colonies  represented.  Beautiful  and  exten- 
sive palaces  were  erected  respectively  for  Indo  China,  Mada- 
gascar, and  West  Africa,  and  in  all  of  these  were  shown  speci- 
mens of  rubber — forest  and  plantation — together  with  very  many 
photographs  illustrating  methods  of  dealing  with  rubber  in  all  its 
stages  before  reaching  the  factory.  The  rubber  exhibit  from 
Madagascar  was  notable  on  account  of  the  number  of  different 
plants  contributing  to  it,  nearly  all  of  which  plants,  by  the  way, 
are  to  be  found  only  in  that  island. 

By  the  way.  Dr.  Henri  /umelle,  writing  in  La  Caoutchouc  et 
la  Gutta-Percha,  says  that  the  black  rubber  of  Madagascar  is  the 
product  of  species  of  Landolphia  (creepers),  "pinky"  Madagascar 
of  three  species  of  Mascarenhasia  (trees),  and  the  white  rubber 
of  southern  Madagascar  of  the  Euphorbia  Intisy  (tree). 

During  the  exposition  a  colonial  congress  was  held  at  Mar- 
seilles, for  the  discussion  of  the  development  of  colonial  resources. 
Lectures  of  interest  and  importance  were  delivered  in  relation  to 
rubber  exploitation  in  Africa  and  Indo-China,  and  also  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  Brazil.  The  lecturers  were  merchants,  colonial 
administrators,  explorers,  and  others  having  practical  knowledge 
of  the  topics  discussed. 

The  congress,  considering  the  success  of  the  schools  instituted 
in  West  Africa  by  M.  Yves  Henry,  for  instruction  in  methods  of 
collecting,  coagulating,  and  preparing  rubber  [see  The  India 
Rubber  World,  .\ugust  i.  1906 — page  346],  voted  to  recommend 
similar  measures  in  all  the  French  colonies.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  calling  upon  the  colonial  administrations  to  give  attention 
to  the  movement  of  crude  rubber,  with  a  view  to  repressing 
fraudulent  practices.  A  further  resolution  recommended  that  the 
chambers  of  agriculture  and  commerce  established  in  each  col- 
ony be  consulted  in  regard  to  establishing  stations  for  the  ex- 
amination of  rubber  before  its  export,  with  a  view  to  the  issue 
of  certificates  of  quality  of  the  rubber. 

RtTBBER  EXPORTS  FROM   FRENCH   WEST  AFRICA. 
[From  La  Caoutchouc  et  la  Gutta-Percha.'] 

Colonies.                              iqoi.  1902.  1903.  1904-  1905. 

Senegal    kilos.      361.428  549.873  817.354  1,001,815  l,oi7,3ir 

French    Guinea    1,038.808  I,li;4.8n3  1,487.805  1,495.671  1,415.829 

Ivorv  Coast    704.825  912.388  1,166.812  1,536.045  1,179.879^ 

Dahomey     5.890  1,575  1,964  4.130  4.002^ 

Total     hilos.   2.110,951      3,618,729     3,473,935      4,037,661      3.617,021 
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The  Financier  of  a  Great  Rubber  Company. 

COLO  x  !•:  L   G 1-:  o  R  G I-:   tod   p  k  k  k  i  n  s. 


A  STRONG  personality  which  has  served  to  give  contimiily 
to  the  business  management  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 
(Akron,  Ohio)  since  the  beginning,  in  1870,  is  Colonel 
George  T.  Perkins,  who  has  survived  all  the  others  who  were 
identified  with  its  earlier  years.  Colonel  Perkins,  whose  portrait 
appears  on  this  page,  is  not  a  manufacturer,  in  the  commonly 
accepted  term,  but  a  banker — a  financier  of  extremely  well  bal- 
anced judgment — who  has  gradually  become  a  shareholder  and 
director  in  a  number  of  important  manufacturing  enterprises,  but 
chiefly  in  the  Goodrich 
rubber  company.  So  inti- 
mate has  been  his  connec- 
tion with  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  this  great 
concern  that  no  history  of 
the  rubber  industry  would 
be  complete  that  failed  to 
include  some  record  of  his 
life. 

George  Tod  Perkins  was 
the  son  of  Colonel  Simon 
and  Grace  Ingersoll  (Tod) 
Perkins,  and  was  born  on 
May  5,  1836,  on  "Perkins 
Hill,"  in  Akron.  The  late 
Colonel  Simon  Perkins 
has  been  called  the 
'Father  of  Akron,"  and 
his  home.  Perkins  Manor, 
has  long  been  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  the  city. 
The  mansion  of  the  son, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
now  stands  on  the  same 
elevation.  George  Perkins 
was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  at  Akron  and  at 
Marietta  College,  in  Ohio. 
The  military  title  which 
he  wears  was  won  during 
the  Civil  War.  He  started 
for  the  fighting  line  at  tlu- 
first  call  for  troops  and 
was  mustered  out  \v  i  t  h 
Sherman's  army  at  Wash- 
ington at  the  close  of  the 
war,  a  little  more  than 
four  years  later.  In  April, 
1861,  he  enlisted  as  private 
in  the  Nineteenth  Regi- 
ment, Ohio  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, for  three  months, 
and    as    second    lieutenant 

of  Company  B  participated  in  the  West  Virginia  campaign.  I-atcr 
he  reenlisted  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  regiment.  O.  V.  I., 
becoming  its  major.  He  commanded  part  of  the  regiment  in  the 
sanguinary  battle  of  Perrysville,  Kentucky,  on  October  8,  1862,  two 
of  his  captains  being  killed,  and  four  other  officers  wounded ;  47 
men  were  killed  and  212  wounded.  He  participated  in  the  battles 
of  Hoover's  Gap,  Chickamauga,  Chattanooga  (where  he  was 
wounded).  Mission  Ridge,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  and  the  siege  of 
Atlanta.     He  marched  with  General  Sherman   from  "Atlanta  to 


COLONEL  CEORCE  T.  PERK'NS. 


!he  Sea."  He  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel  July  16,  1863, 
to  colonel  February  18,  1864,  and  was  mustered  out  with  the  regi- 
ment June  3,  1865. 

Colonel  Perkins  returned  home  to  engage  in  business,  becoming 
secretary  to  Taplin,  Rice  &  Co.,  which  position  he  held  until  1870. 
In  that  year  he  became  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Akron,  and  in  1876 
iis  president.  The  bank  becoming  merged,  in  March,  1888,  with 
ihe  Second  National  Bank  of  .Akron,  Colonel  Perkins  became 
lirisident  oi  \hv  !nr^;cr  institution,  holding  the  office  until  March 

I,  1904.  At  that  time  the 
Citizens'  National  Bank 
was  consolidated  with  the 
Second  N^a  t  i  o  n  a  1,  and 
Colonel  Perkins,  not  de- 
siring to  assume  increased 
burdens,  retired  from  of- 
fice, though  retaining  a 
seat  on  the  board.  He 
was  presented  with  a 
handsome  testimonial  by 
the  officers  and  directors 
of  the  bank. 

Colonel  Perkins  was 
connected  with  the  Akron 
Rubber  Works,  later  in- 
corporated as  The  B.  F. 
(loodrich  Co.,  from  the  be- 
ginning, in  1870.  He  was 
treasurer  and  had  charge 
of  the  finances  until  Dr. 
Goodrich  died,  in  1888,  at 
w  h  i  c  h  time  he  became 
liresident.  The  growth  of 
the  company  has  been 
steady  and  substantial,  not 
having  been  excelled  in 
this  respect,  perhaps,  by 
any  other  rubber  manufac- 
turing concern  in  the 
world.  Tlie  original  fac- 
tory was  housed  in  a  two 
story  building.  50  by  lOO 
ioet.  The  plant  to-day 
i-mbraces  many  large  and 
substantial  buildings,  cov- 
ering acres  of  ground.  As 
late  as  1892  the  company 
was  capitalized  at  not  more 
than  $750,000,  but  it  was 
doing  a  large  business  for 
this  amount  of  capital. 
Hie  capitalization  was  in- 
creased with  the  growth 
of  the  company's  operations,  until,  in  July,  1905.  the  figure  was 
$10,000,000.  The  products  of  the  factory  embrace  nearly  every- 
thing made  of  rubber,  and  they  find  a  market  on  every  continent. 
.■\t  the  annual  meeting  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  on  January  9 
Colonel  Perkins  resigned  the  position  of  president  on  account  of 
ill  health,  being  succeeded  by  Mr.  B.  G.  Work,  for  some  years 
vice  president  and  general  manager. 

In  1888  the  Goodrich  Hard  Rubber  Co.  was  incorporated,  with 
$300,000  capital,  to  make  hard  rubber  goods.     The  shareholders 
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and  the  officers  were  the  same  as  in  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co., 
though  the  business  was  kept  entirely  separate.  A  tew  years  ago 
the  hard  rubber  company  was  merged  with  others  to  fcrm  the 
American  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  with  a  large  capital,  and  in  which 
Colonel  Perkins  has  since  been  a  director.  He  is  likewise  a  direc- 
tor in  the  Alkali  Rubber  Co.,  a  large  Akron  concern  in  the  rubber 
reclaiming  business.  He  is  interested  largely  in  the  chemical  and 
other  industries,  the  details  of  which  may  be  spared  here. 

Colonel  Perkins  has  endeared  himself  to  the  people  of  his 
native  town  by  his  liberal  public  spiritedness.  The  city  has  been 
beautified  by  the  opening  of  a  park  of  76  acres,  on  Perkins  Hill, 
which  is  entirely  the  gift  of  Colonel  Perkins.  He  has  been  an 
unostentatious  contributor  to  many  charities.  He  has  at  all  times 
taken  an  interest  in  reunions  of  his  comrades  in  arms,  having 
been  president  for  years  of  the  Reunion  Association  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Fifth  Regiment,  and  has  participated  actively  in  the 
Memorial  Day  exercises  at  Akron. 

"Old  fashioned"  in  his  tastes  is  Colonel  Perkins — that  is.  as  far 
as  dislike  for  ostentation  or  pretense  goes.  "New  fashioned," 
however,  in  his  broad  grasp  of  affairs,  quiet  energy,  and  shrewd 
knowledge  of  men  and  methods.  With  all  his  business  acumen, 
and  in  spite  of  his  gathered  riches,  he  is  the  same  simple,  sane, 
everyday  man  that  he  always  was. 

The  tolerance  with  which  he  views  the  mistakes  of  others  and 
the  kindness  that  is  so  genuine  a  part  of  the  man  are  an  object 
lesson  to  the  critical  and  the  impetuous.  May  he  live  long  to 
enjoy  his  well  deserved  laurels. 

THE    NEW    PRESIDENT     OF     THE    COMPANY. 

Mr.  Bertr.\m  G.  Work,  who  succeeds  Colonel  Perkins  to  the 
presidency  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  might  be  thought,  at  first 
blush,  to  be  rather  a  young  man  for  so  important  a  position. 
When  one  remembers,  however,  that  he  is  39  years  old,  his  birth- 
day, by  the  way,  falling  on  the  day  of  the  annual  meeting  that 
elected  him  to  the  office,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  is  not  really  a 
youth.  Further  than  this,  his  experience  and  education  have  been 
such  as  to  equip  him  naturally,  easily  and  completely  for  the 
place.  After  graduating  from  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at 
Yale  College,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Goodrich  company  in 
1887  as  correspondence  clerk.  Later  he  had  charge  of  the  book- 
keeping, and  still  later  was  made  assistant  superintendent.  For 
nearly  12  years  as  assistant  superintendent  and.  later  superin- 
tendent, he  was  at  the  factory  every  morning  at  6  o'clock,  often 
remaining  until  late  at  night,  and  not  only  thoroughly  mastered 
every  detail  of  rubber  manufacture,  as  expressed  in  the  products 
of  the  Goodrich  company,  but  was  more  or  less  a  prolific  inventor 
and  a  very  practical  systematizer,  so  that  even  before  he  became 
vice  president,  which  occurred  some  three  years  ago,  he  had 
proved  himself  possessed  of  a  high  order  of  executive  ability. 
Colonel  Perkins,  while  retirihg  from  active  work  in  the  company, 
still  remains  on  the  board  of  directors,  and  the  election  of  Mr. 
Work  to  the  presidency  means  that  aJ!  the  other  officers  take  one 
step  in  advance. 

THE   LATEST   GOODRICH    BUILDING. 

The  reinforced  concrete  construction  for  great  buildings  is 
what  progressive  manufacturers  through  the  United  States  are 
rapidly  adopting.  The  illustration  shows  a  huge  new  building  of 
that  construction  now  being  erected  by  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 
(Akron,  Ohio).  Tlie  building  has  been  designed  by  the  Osborn 
Engineering  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the  Frank  B.  Gilbreth 
Co.,  of  New  York.  It  is  intended  for  the  storage  of  heavy  mer- 
chandise and  is  one  of  the  heaviest  buildings  of  this  type  ever 
constructed.  All  of  the  floors  have  a  carrying  capacity  of  1000 
pounds  per  square  foot.  The  building  is  127  X  75  feet,  six 
stories  in  height,  and  will  have  approximately  50,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space.  All  windows  throughout  the  building  are  glazed 
with  factory  ribbed  glass,  and  special  precautions  have  been  taken 
to  guard  against  danger  by  fire,  the  stairs  being  entirely  of  rein- 


forced concrete.  The  form  work  for  the  first  floor  was  begun 
October  27;  second  story,  November  9;  third  story,  November  17; 
fourth  story,  November  24 ;  fifth  story,  December  7;  and  the  sixth 
sti>r\,  December  II.     Tlio  aross  amount  of  materials  used  in  the 


Nhw  loxckete. Building — The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  .\kron',  Ohio. 

construction  of  the  building  was  4500  tons  of  Portland  cement, 
800  tons  of  limestone,  200  tons  of  sand,  and  360  tons  of  steel. 
The  entire  building  is  of  reinforced  concrete  construction,  with 
brick  curtain  walls  supported  on  concrete  lintels. 


MECHANICAL    RUBBER    GOODS. 

HIGH-PRESSURE   HYDRAULIC    HOSE. 

T^HE  new  conditions  which  have  to  be  confronted  in  modern 
engineering  operations  have  made  new  drafts  upon  the  in- 
genuity of  rubber  manufacturers.  For  instance,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  tunnels  now  in  progress  under  the  East  and  North 
rivers,  at  New  York,  a  demand  has  arisen  for  hose  capable  of 
withstanding  greater  pressures  than  have  been  known  before  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  rubber.  The  experiments  entered 
upon  in  this  connection  by  the  Peerless  Rubber  Manufacturing 
Co.  (New  York)  have  resulted  in  their  being  able  to  turn  out 
hose  which  has  been  tested  successfully  for  pressure  up  to  10,000 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  whereas  it  is  not  so  long  since  the 
highest  pressure  test  recorded  was  about  3500  pounds.  The  new 
hose  referred  to  is  used  in  operating  the  hydraulic  jacks  that 
move  the  shields  used  in  the  subfluvial  tunnel  work,  and  also  by 
some  of  the  electrical  manufacturing  companies.  The  new  Peer- 
less hose  is  described  as  being  stronger  than  the  couplings,  which 
stand  about  7000  pounds  pressure.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Peerless  company  have  applied  for  a  patent  on  their  new  hose. 

*  *         * 

The  "Tuebor"  brand  of  rubber  lined  cotton  fire  hose,  made 
by  the  New  Jersey  Car  Spring  and  Rubber  Co.  (Jersey  City. 
N.  J.),  is  approved  by  the  Associated  Factory  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance Companies  and  the  National  Fire  Protection  Associa- 
tion,  for   factory  and  mill  protection.     It   weighs  40  pounds  per 

section  and  is  guaranteed  to  withstand  a  pressure  of  400  pounds. 

*  *         * 

The  Garlock  Packing  Co.  (Palmyra,  New  York)  have  ob- 
tained the  exclusive  selling  agency  in  the  United  States  (east  of 
the  Rocky  mountains),  and  in  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  for 
the  "Tauril"  sheet  packing,  which  is  claimed  by  many  foreign 
experts  to  be  the  finest  packing  of  its  kind  made.  It  is  recom- 
mended for  gas  engine  work  and  for  superheated  steam,  air, 
water,  and  oil;  it  has  great  tensile  strength,  and  is  made  in  any 
thickness. 
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The    India-Rubber   Trade   in    Great    Britain. 


By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


IT   is   matter   for  satisfaction   that  a   greatly  improved   tone   is 
apparent  in  this  branch.     The  demand   for  heavy  coats   for 
motorists  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this.     There  is  also, 
it  appears,  a  reaction  among  men  in  favor  of  the  macintosh  as 
being  more  satisfactory  than  the  rainproof  coats,  especially  the 
tttf;  low   class   qualities.     Although   the   various 

WATERPEOOFING       means    which    have    been    put    forward    for 
TBADE,  ventilating  rubber  clothing  have  resulted  in 

the  failure  to  which  they  were  foredoomed,  the  alternative  of 
reducing  the  weight  has  been  largely  adopted,  and  has  resulted 
in  a  gratifying  increase  of  business.  Where  complaints  are  rife 
is  in  the  ladies'  waterproofs ;  though  I  don't  profess  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  matter  myself,  I  am  informed  by  a  manufacturer  that 
rubber  waterproofs  are  not  now  being  worn,  and  that  this  state 
of  things  ought  to  be  altered  as  a  distinct  menace  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  trade. 

With  regard  to  machinery  the  Rowley  and  Walmsley  double 
deck  spreading  machine  seems  to  have  borne  out  what  was  por- 
tended of  it  in  the  way  of  economical  working,  and  another  one 
has  recently  been  built  embodying  one  or  two  further  improve- 
ments. Similar  success  has  attended  the  Frankenstein  and  Lyst 
patent  spreading  machine,  which  has  fully  substantiated  the 
patentees'  claims  during  the  years  it  has  been  working.  Owing 
to  the  vagaries  of  feminine  fashions,  the  production  of  color 
printed  single  textures  has  shrunk  a  good  deal  during  the  last 
two  years.  As  practically  all  of  the  double  proof  textures  are 
valcanized  by  dry  hc:.t,  this  means  Uiat  the  sincaloring  process 
has  very  little  application  at  the  present  time.  Considering  the 
litigation  which  once  occurred  as  to  patents  rights  for  this  or  that 
medium  for  facing  the  single  texture  before  printing,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  more  of  the  printing  is  nowadays  done  with- 
out the  use  of  any  powder;  that  is,  the  colors  are  printed  direct 
on  the  rubber  surface. 

A  point  about  proofing  trade  of  somber  interest  to  the  rubber 
expert  is  that  since  the  use  of  the  dry  heat  vulcanization  process 
became  general  there  has  been  a  cessation  of  the  lawsuits  which 
at  one  time  were  such  a  feature  of  the  trade.  At  the  present 
time  the  manufacturers  have  the  experience  of  the  past  as  a 
guide  to  their  actions,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  practical  aban- 
donment of  the  cold  cure  process,  has  very  greatly  minimized 
the  amount  of  defective  work. 

The  patent  rights  for  this  process,  which  has  been  previously 

referred  to  in   these  notes,  have  now  passed  into  the  hands  of 

PENTHEE'S  ^^^-  J-  ^-  Baxter,  of  the  Leyland  and  Bir- 

EUBBEE  SCRAP        mingham    Rubber    Co.,    Limited.     This   ap- 
PEOCESs.  plies  not  only  to  the  British  rights,  but  in 

all  countries  where  patents  have  been  taken  out.  A  new  factory 
is  now  in  course  of  erection  at  Leyland.  where  the  system  will 
be  worked  on  a  large  scale  by  J.  E.  Baxter,  Limited,  the  com- 
pany previously  known  as  the  Dialene  Co.,  manufacturers  of  a 
specially  reclaimed  rubber.  The  original  Pcnfher  machine  is  now 
being  brought  over  from  Germany  and  will  be  erected  in  the 
Leyland  factory.  As  regards  foreign  countries,  I  understand  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Leyland  firm  to  grant  licenses  on  terms 
which  consist  of  the  company  supplying  the  machine  (which 
costs  about  £2000)  and  taking  a  certain  share  of  the  profits 
resulting  from  its  operation.  Without  going  again  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  process,  it  may  be  repeated  that  fiber  is  completely 
separated  from  the  ground  rubber  by  air  current,  and  is  recov- 
ered in  the  form  of  fluflf  which  finds  a  ready  sale  to  felt  manu- 
facturers and  upholsterers  at  a  remunerative  price.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  in  all  other  processes  as  now  worked  the 
textile  material  is  destroyed  by  means  of  either  acid  or  alkaline 


•'RED 
RUBBEH." 


solutions.  In  the  Penther  process  this  expense  and  that  of  the 
subsequent  washing  and  drying  is  done  away  with,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  is  a  saving  in  time.  The  capabilities  of  the  Penther 
process  do  not,  I  understand,  admit  of  armored  hose  being  treated 
direct,  and  presumably  the  iron  wire,  both  external  and  internal, 
will  have  to  be  removed  before  the  scrap  goes  into  the  machine. 
With  regard  to  this  class  of  waste  rubber  it  seems  to  be  about 
the  only  sort  which  has  not  shown  a  rise  in  price  during  the 
last  two  years,  whereas  most  scrap  has  gone  up  considerably. 

The  author  of  the  book  recently  brought  out  under  this  title 
is  Mr.  E.  D.  Morel,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Congo  Re- 
form Association,  in  England.  The  Congo 
situation  is  attracting  great  attention  in  this 
country,  where  Mr.  Morel  has  addressed 
large  meetings  in  many  of  the  principal  towns.  I  heard  him  re- 
cently address  a  meeting  on  the  subject,  and  the  fervor  of  his 
denunciation  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  was  something  to  be 
remembered,  not  only  for  the  zeal  displayed  in  championing  the 
cause  of  the  rubber  gatherers,  but  also  for  the  scholarly  elocu- 
tion in  which  the  philippic  was  rendered.  From  what  Mr.  Morel 
says  in  his  speeches  it  is  evident  that  he  looks  upon  the  recent 
grant  of  Congo  land  to  an  influential  American  syndicate  as  an 
astute  move  calculated  to  stem  the  tide  of  indignation  in  the 
United  States  and  to  prevent  the  harmonious  working  together 
of  Great  Britain  and  America  in  the  forthcoming  political  pro- 
ceedings. In  Gustave  Van  der  Keickhove's  interesting  com- 
munication to  this  journal  in  1904  on  the  coagulation  methods 
in  operation  in  the  Congo  Free  State  he  states  that  practically 
the  only  advantage  acccruing  from  European  supervision  has 
been  the  cessation  of  adulteration.  According  to  Mr.  Morel's 
book,  this  has  been  brought  about  by  the  somewhat  drastic  pun- 
ishment of  making  offending  collectors  drink  the  late.x  which 
they  have  adulterated. 

The  name  of  Reddaway  in  connection  with  belting  is  so  well 
known  that  any  new  departure  from  established  procedure  in 
the  manufacture  is  sure  to  be  of  interest. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  some  climates,  in 
India  especially,  the  very  heavy  dews  satu- 
rate cotton  belting  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  some  time  before 
work  can  be  proceeded  with  in  the  morning.  Though  the  camel 
hair  belting  shows  this  disadvantage  less  than  many  brands  of 
belting,  Messrs.  F.  Reddaway  &  Co.,  of  Manchester,  have  re- 
cently patented  a  belting  which  does  away  with  the  trouble  alto- 
gether. To  this  the  not  very  euphonious  name  of  "choucamel" 
has  been  given,  the  improvement  consisting  of  a  layer  of  vul- 
canized rubber  on  both  sides  of  the  ordinary  camel  hair  belt. 
By  this  means  it  is  contended  that,  while  the  ordinary  advantages 
of  camel  hair  belting  are  maintained,  it  is  now'  rendered  quite 
proof  against  the  troubles  incidental  to  textile  belts  working  in 
moist  climates. 

A  coon  deal  has  been  written  about  this  new   form  of  motor 

'bus  tire  in  the  automobile  journals  recently,  though  I  have  not 

j^j.  so    far   come   across    the    name   of    Messrs. 

HAETRIDGE  Iddon  Brothers,  of  Leyland,  the  rubber  ma- 

TiKE.  chinists,   as   having   been    concerned    in    its 

development,  the  design  of  the  steel  wheels  having  been  worked 

out  by  them  after  a  considerable  amount  of  experimenting.     The 

main   feature  of  this  tire  is,  of  course,  that  the  rubber  is  made 

in  segments  which  can  easily  and  expeditiously  be  moved  about 

according  as  they  get  worn  in  any  particular  place.     This  work 

can  be  carried  out  at  the  garage  without  sending  the  tire  back  to 

the  makers.     The  arrangement  of  the  rubber  segments  may  be 

carried  out  in  various  ways.     In  fact,  I  believe  I  am  right  in 
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saying  that  20  or  30  variations  have  been  experimented  with. 
In  connection  with  the  experiments  a  good  deal  of  interesting 
information  was  obtained  as  to  the  behavior  of  the  rubber  blocks 
under  the  pressures  they  experience  in  these  wheels.  For  in- 
stance, it  was  found  that  rubber  made  up  from  calendered  sheet, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  buffer,  was  quite  unsatisfactory,  and  a  differ- 
"ent  method  of  preparation  had  to  be  adopted.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal claims  of  this  tire  to  notice  is  that  it  does  not  skid,  and  if  this 
is  fully  bo>ne  out  in  practice  it  should  have  a  great  future,  now 
that  it  has  been  stated  by  ministers  in  Parliament  that  the  Lon- 
don commissioner  of  police  will  make  non  skid  tires  compulsory 
on  'buses  in  the  London  streets  as  soon  as  a  satisfactory  tire  is 
produced.  Besides  being  fitted  to  steel  wheels,  these  tires  are 
also  being  supplied  by  Messrs.  A.  Scammell  &  Nephew,  of  Spital- 
fields,  London,  fitted  on  wooden  w^heels,  and  the  makers  are  pre- 
pared to  supply  tires  and  wheels  complete  on  maintenance  con- 
tracts at  2  pence  per  mile. 

A  FRIEND  of  mine  who  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  planting 

in  Jamaica   recently   gave   me  ■  a   sample   of   remarkably   strong, 

clean    rubber    which    was    obtained    in    the 

JAMAICA  island.     A  sample  which  was  submitted  to 

RUBBER.  ^^  ,.,.,.  J       ^        r 

Kew  was  stated  to  be  the  product  of  a 
creeper,  probably  the  Forsteronia  iloribundo,  an  account  of 
which  in  connection  with  Jamaica  rubber  generally  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Knv  Bulletin.  Up  10  the  present  the  rubber  vines  in  Ja- 
maica have  been  used  only  as  binding  material,  no  rubber  being 
exported  from  the  island.  The  sample  in  my  possession  was 
coagulated  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  is  certainly  of  v.ery  good 
quality,  though  sufficient  is  not  available  for  practical  tests. 
Jamaica  has  been  described  as  a  land  of  small  things,  and  as  the 
native  creepers  could  hardly  be  successfully  cultivated  it  appears 
that  any  forest  rubber  industry  would  only  be  short-lived.  It  is 
suggested,  however,  that  the  rubber  vines  will  probably  be  found 
more  plentiful  in  Hayti  and  San  Domingo,  which  might  then  be- 
come the  source  of  0  remunerative  industry.  If  rubber  plant- 
ing is  to  take  place  in  the  West  Indies  attention  will  of  course 
be  paid  to  the  Para  tree,  and  in  connection  with  this  a  Jamaican 
planter  of  experience  recently  wrote  to  a  London  paper  advising 
British  capitalists  or  young  planters  to  note  the  potentialities  of 
the  West  Indies  for  rubber  planting. 

Electric   driving  is  only  to  be   found   in  one   or  two  of  our 

lubber  factories,  but  its  advantages   in  the  case  of  accidents  to 

DJSTANTANEOtlS        Workmen  are  certainly  a  strong  point  in  its 

DISENGAGING  favor    which    does   not    seem    to    have    had 

GEAR.  attention  drawn  to  it.     \\.  the  works  of  the 

Leyland  and  Birmingham  Rubber  Co.,  where  electrical  power  is 

largely  employed,  an   ingenious   contrivance,  in   form   somewhat 

like   a   fire   call,   is   placed   in    close   proximity   to   each    washing 

and  mixing  roll.     Should  an  accident  occur,  breaking  of  the  glass 

instantly   cuts   off   the   electric   current,   thus   ensuring   complete 

stoppage  of  the  machinery.     In  the  case  also  of  the  steam  driven 

machinery  at  the  same   factory  a  similar   electrical   contrivance 

connected  up  to  the  engine  causes  steam  to  be  shut  off  instantly 

in  case  of  need.     So  far  any  such  safety  gear  is  not  compulsory 

in  Great  Britain,  as  in  Germany,  Austria  and  Belgium. 


RUBBER    INTERESTS    IN    EUROPE. 


An  importation  made  by  the  Bishop  Gutta-Percha  Co.  (New 
York)  was  assessed  for  duty  as  a  manufacture  of  gutta-percha, 
against  which  the  importer  protested.  The  protest  was  sustained 
by  the  United  States  general  appraisers  in  a  decision  which  states 
that  the  merchandise  in  question  "consists  of  gutta-percha  put  up 
in  the  form  of  sheets  and  apparently  having  undergone  a  process, 
of  purifying,  advancing  it  from  its  crude  condition."  It  could  not 
he  learned  just  what  treatment  the  material  had  received.  The 
decision  concludes :  "Unquestionably  it  is  not  in  the  crudest  form 
in  which  gutta-percha  may  be  procured,  but  the  most  that  can  be 
said  of  it  is  that  some  of  the  impurities  have  been  removed ;  it 
is  still  gutta-percha,  and  cannot,  in  any  sense,  be  said  to  be  a 
manufacture  thereof." 


DUNLOP    REORGANIZATION. 

TTHE  appeal  of  the  dissatisfied  shareholders  in  the  Dunlop 
■'■  Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  Limited,  against  the  proposed  reorgan- 
ization plan  having  been  withdrawn,  the  reduction  of  capital  as 
sanctioned  by  the  court  will  be  proceeded  with.  The  readjust- 
ment of  classes  of  capital  is  indicated  by  these  figures: 

Present.  Proposed. 

Preference   shares    £1,000,000  £1,000,000 

Ordinary  shares   1,000,000  625,000 

Deferred   shares    2,000,000  500,000 

Total   £4,000,000        £2,125,000 

The  reduction  is  made  on  account  of  the  writing  off  from  the 
company's  asset  sheet  of  a  large  sum  representing  "good  will," 
in  view  of  the  expiration  of  the  basic  patents  under  which  they 
operated  so  long. 

NO    MONOPOLY    OF    THE   NAME    "DUNXOP." 

In  the  court  of  session  of  Scotland,  in  an  action  brought  by 
the  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  Limited,  to  restrain  the  Dunlop 
Motor  Co.,  Limited,  from  the  use  of  the  name  "Dunlop"  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale  of  motors  and  tires  or  other  accessories, 
it  was  held  that  proof  was  lacking  that  the  business  of  the 
respondents  had  been  organized  "for  the  purpose  of  passing  off 
their  goods  as  and  for  the  goods  of  the  complainers,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  the  reputation  which  the  goods 
manufactured  and  sold  by  the  complainers  had  acquired."  The 
Dunlop  Motor  Co.,  Limited,  is  composed  mainly  of  persons  of 
the  name  of  Dunlop,  and  was  formed  to  succeed  to  the  business 
of  R.  &  F.  J.  Dunlop.  The  court  recognizes  the  right  of  these 
persons  to  trade  under  their  own  name,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  goods  they  handled  might  be  of  the  same  class 
as  the  products  of  the  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  Limited. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

While  the  works  of  The  Dermatine  Co.,  Limited  (London) 
were  closed,  during  the  recent  holiday  season,  the  opportunity 
was  taken  to  repair  the  main  Dermatine  driving  belt,  which  has 
been  in  use  for  21  years,  w'ithout  previously  having  been  repaired. 
The  belt  is  24  inches  wide  and  weighs  nearly  13  hundredweight. 

The  directors  of  the  Amazon  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Limited, 
have  declared  a  dividend  on  account  the  current  year  of  2  per 
cent,  or  5  shillings  per  share,  payable  on  and  after  January  4, 
1906. 

The  accounts  of  the  Amazon  Telegraph  Co.,  Limited,  the  com- 
pany operating  the  Para-Manaos  cable  line,  for  the  year  to  June 
30,  1906,  after  providing  for  the  debenture  interest,  show  a  sur- 
plus of  £3623  (=$17,631.33),  thus  reducing  the  debit  balance 
brought  down  to  £74.607  (^$363,074.97).  The  company  was 
formed  eleven  years  ago,  with  £250,000  capital,  and  the  deben- 
tures outstanding  amount  to  £255,000. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Electric  Cable  Co., 
Limited,  a  dividend  of  -yi  per  cent  was  declared.  During  the 
year  the  company's  plant  was  nearly  doubled.  This  company  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  Liverpool  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  with  which 
it   is   affiliated. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Edmonds,  European  manager  of  the  Home  Rubber 
Co.  (Trenton,  New  Jersey)  at  Balfour  house,  Finsbury  pavement, 
London,  E.  C,  was  a  recent  visitor  to  the  home  offices. 

GERMANY. 

The  .'\merican  .Association  of  Commerce  and  Trade,  at  Berlin, 
now  in  its  fourth  successful  year,  has  a  membership  divided 
equally  between  American  and  non  American  firms.  Recent  ac- 
cessions to  membership  have  been  Continental  Caoutchouc-und 
Guttapercha-Compagnie  and  the  Hannoversche  Gummikamm- 
Compagnie,  both  of  Hanover. 
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Progress    of    Rubber    Planting. 


HUBBEE   PLANTATIONS    IN    FASA    STATE. 

THE  planting  of  rubber  seems  to  have  received  more  attention 
in  the  Amazon  Valley  than  has  been  generally  known. 
Reference  was  made  in  The  India  Rudder  World  last 
month  to  the  serious  treatment  of  this  subject  in  the  recent  an- 
nual messages  of  the  governors  at  Para  and  Manaiis.  Since  then 
a  copy  of  the  Follia  do  Norte,  of  Para,  comes  to  hand  with  an 
article  on  plantations  of  rubber  already  established  in  the  Amazon 
region. 

The  information  is  gained  from  a  Senhor  Moura,  a  Portuguese 
for  12  years  manager  of  a  rubber  seringal  (camp)  at  Porto  Ale- 
gTO,  on  the  river  Madeira,  owned  by  a  mercantile  house.  A  dozen 
or  more  Brazilians  are  mentioned,  mainly  in  the  Manicore  district, 
who  have  planted  more  or  less  rubber.  One  plantation  is  men- 
tioned as  dating  from  1886,  though  for  the  most  part  the  trees 
under  cultivation  are  about  three  years  old,  at  which  age  a  height 
of  S  meters  is  reached.  Some  of  the  planters  named  have  2000  or 
3000  planted  trees  each,  and  one  is  named  with  20,000  trees.  Gen- 
erally, according  to  Senhor  Moura,  the  planting  has  been  done  by 
merchants,  and  the  progress  made  has  been  such  as  to  encourage 
them  to  contiinie  planting.  In  addition  to  what  is  reported  above, 
Folha  do  Norte  says  that  it  is  well  known  at  Para  that  rubber 
has  been  planted  on  several  foreign  owned  estates  in  Brazil. 

HAWAIIANS  PLAMTING  IN   THE  MALAY   STATES. 

The  Pahans  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  incorporated  in  the  territory 
of  Hawaii,  with  $150,000  capital,  have  leased  2000  acres  in  Pahang, 
one  of  the  Federated  Malay  States,  on  which  to  establish  a  plan- 
tation of  Hevea  rubber.  The  program  for  igo6  called  for  tlie 
planting  of  200  acres,  and  it  is  planned  to  have  1000  acres  in 
rubber  within  three  years.  Dr.  E.  C.  Waterhouse,  of  Honolulu, 
is  president  of  the  company;  D.  P.  R.  Isenberg,  vice  president, 
and  Fred  T.  P.  Waterhouse,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  man- 
ager on  the  estate  is  George  M.  Hording. 

PLANTING    •■CASTILLOA"    RUBBER    IN    COLOMBIA. 

Writing  from  Quibdo,  in  the  valley  of  the  Atrato,  in  Colombia, 
on  the  planting  of  Castilloa  rubber  in  progress  there,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Diaz  predicts  that  within  five  years  there  will  be  more  than 
3,000,000  trees  under  cultivation.  This  region  was  referred  to  at 
length  in  The  Indi.\  Rudder  World  of  December  i,  1905  (page 
75),  and  a  map  given,  showing  the  location  of  several  plantations 
of  rubber.  Mr.  Diaz  gives  the  e.xtent  of  several  of  these,  as  fol- 
lows: Mehik  &  Co..  150  acres;  Abuchar  Hermanos,  260;  Henry 
G.  Granger,  560;  Juan  C.  Olier,  350;  Tomas  Guerrero,  270;  Juan 
L.  Castro,  290  acres.  The  most  important  of  all,  it  is  stated,  is 
"La  Felicia,"  owned  by  Gonzalo  Zuniga,  on  which  there  is  1000 
acres  of  rubber  from  one  to  four  years  old. 

A    FAR    EASTERN    SCARE    AT    AN    END. 

Certain  reports  which  were  cabled  around  the  world  not  long 
ago  relative  to  an  alleged  "rubber  trust,"  designed  to  "corner" 
the  entire  supply  of  crude  rubber,  gave  some  concern  to  the  plant- 
ing interest  in  the  Far  East.  The  basis  of  the  report  was  the 
strengthening  of  the  European  end  of  the  organization  which 
supplies  raw  material  for  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  and  its 
constituent  companies.  The  Straits  Times,  of  Singapore,  after 
an  investigation  of  the  "trust"  r\imors.  disposes  of  the  matter  in 
an  editorial  which  concludes  as  follows:  "Renter  wired  the  news 
of  an  attempted  or  concluded  operation  in  the  corner  line,  and  set 
everybody  out  here  wondering  how  a  corner  would  aflfect  their 
interests  in  rubber.  It  is  evident  now  that  no  corner  has  been 
attempted  or  intended,  and  all  that  has  taken  place  has  been  a 
legitimate  eflfort  on  the  part  of  an  amalgamation  of  rubber  com- 
panies to  secure  a  sufficiency  of  that  commodity  to  meet  require- 
ments." 


MEXICAN  PLANTING  NOTES. 

The  shareholders  in  The  Tchuantepec  Rubber  Culture  Co. 
(New  York)  have  elected  as  oflficial  inspector,  to  visit  Plantation 
"Rubio"  this  year,  Mr.  A.  St.  John  Whiting,  of  Boston,  who  was 
to  start  for  Me-xico  during  January. 

The  Grijalva  Land  and  Coffee  Co.,  Limited  (Chicago)  hope  to 
complete  this  year  the  planting  on  the  tract  known  as  the  Monte- 
zuma plantation  in  Chiapas,  Mexico,  of  some  1000  acres  of  Cas- 
tilloa rubber.  Part  of  the  rubber  already  planted  is  now  about 
six  years  old,  and  about  400  acres  two  years  old. 

Professor  L.  A.  Ostien,  widely  known  for  the  work  he  has  done 
in  the  State  .^gricultural  Schoo'.  of  Utah,  and  who  is  familiar  with 
Mexican  planting,  lately  returned  from  a  tour  of  the  "hot  coun- 
try," making  frequent  stops  between  Orizaba  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec.  He  was  impressed  particularly  with  the  rubber 
prospect  in  the  region  surrounding  Santa  Lucretia,  on  the  isth- 
mus. He  writes:  "There  are  many  groves  of  cultivated  rubber 
containing  from  100,000  to  1,000,000  trees.  While  most  of  this 
is  young,  the  trees  from  5  to  8  years  from  seed  are  being  tapped 
with  very  satisfactory  results.  In  this  section  there  are  many 
wild  rubber  trees  that  have  escaped  the  axe  of  the  native." 

Joaquin  Miller,  of  California — the  venerable  "Poet  of  the  Sier- 
ras"— is  now  something  of  a  rubber  planter.  He  owns  a  ranch  in 
Mexico,  where  he  spends  his  winters,  and  rubber  is  one  of  the 
crops  under  cultivation. 

THE    MACHETE    TOR    TAPPING    RUBBER. 

The  machete  as  a  tapping  tool  has  many  friends  and  an  in- 
creasing  number    of   enemies.     The    native    rubber    gatherer,    of 


Rubber  Tree  Cut  by  a  Machete. 

[Castilloa   tree    tapped    in    June,    1905.      Photographed    April    10,    1906.] 

course,  believes  in  it  because  it's  the  only  tool  that  he  understands 
for  any  purpose.  In  certain  sections  it  seems  that  whatever  he 
does  to  the  Castilloa  trees,  for  example,  is  productive  of  no  harm. 
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In  parts  of  Panama  the  trees  are  butchered  in  the  tapping  and 
still  are  thrifty.  In  Guatemala  the  natives  who  have  small  planta- 
tions of  their  own  often  cut  steps  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  tree 
with  the  machete  and  the  tree  never  rots,  nor  is  it  attacked  by 
insects. 

On  the  Mexican  plantations,  however,  it  is  almost  the  universal 
belief  of  the  planters  that  almost  any  tapping  by  the  machete  is 
damaging.  The  illustration  shows  a  tree  on  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Mexican  plantations  which  was  tapped  carefully  by  ii  skillful 
machete  artist,  but  in  spite  of  all  care  insects  got  into  the  cuts 
and  injured  the  tree  and  not  only  that,  the  bark,  instead  of  draw- 
ing together  and  healing,,  spread  apart,  leaving  the  bare  wood 
exposed. 

FEDEHATED    MALAY   STATES. 

Reg.\ri>ing  the  Lanadron  estate,  in  the  Federated  Malay  States, 
the  exhibit  from  which  took  the  highest  award  at  the  Ceylon 
rubber  exhibition,  a  London  newspaper  says :  "Two  sons  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Pears,  of  the  great  soap-making  firm,  are  part  owners, 
and  Mr.  Frank  Pears  is  the  manager.  This  firm  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  the  pioneers  of  the  rubber  industry  in  the  Malay 
peninsula.  Besides  Lanadron,  Mr.  F.  Pears  is  superintending  the 
planting  of  another  large  estate.  When  he  first  went  to  Lanadron 
he  had  to  go  250  miles  up  river  in  a  common  boat.  The  clifnate 
is  not  so  hot  as  that  of  Calcutta,  but  its  great  humidity  has  to  be 
fought  again.st.  It  was  formerly  all  jungle  where  these  planta- 
tions now  are." 

The  report  of  the  first  year's  working  of  the  Federated  l^Ial.iy 
States  Rubber  Co.,  Limited— the  company  owned  at  Antwerp- 
shows  1.1,322  pounds  of  rubber  to  have  been  gathered  from  10.453 
trees  on  their  West  Country  estate,  in  Selangor.  Durin..;  the  first 
six  months  of  the  secorid  year,  it  is  stated,  16.300  pounds  were 
obtained  from  the  same  trees.  The  majority  of  the  trees  are  said 
to  have  been  less  than  7  years  old  at  the  beginning  of  the  work. 
These  figures  are  so  large  that  the  suggestion  has  been  made  by 
some  planters  that  the  trees  referred  to  must  have  been  over- 
tapped. 

The  Tampoy  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  has  been  incorporated  at 
Singapore,  with  a  capital  of  3SO.000  British  dollars,  to  purchase  a 
rubber  property  in  the  Malay  States,  the  vendors  accepting  $100.- 
000  in  shares  in  part  payment. 

The  success  of  the  recent  Ceylon  rubber  exhibition  has  given 
rise  already  to  the  discussion  of  plans  for  another  show  of  the 
same  kind,  and  some  of  the  Far  Eastern  newspapers  consider  it 
as  practically  settled  that  one  will  be  held  within  the  next  three 
years,  most  probably  in  the  Malay  States. 

Some  leading  firms  of  Colombo  (Ceylon")  are  establishing 
branch  houses  in  the  Federated  Malay  States,  and  better  shipping 
facilities  to  the  latter  region  are  in  prospect,  on  account  mainly 
of  the  growing  importance  of  the  rubber  planting  interest  there. 

The  Vallambrosa  Rubber  Co..  Limited,  operating  a  plantation 
in  Selangor.  pay  an  interim  dividend  for  their  second  year  at  the 
rate  of  30  per  cent  per  annum. 

A   PLANTATION    IK    GUATEMALA. 

The  Compagnie  Franco-Beige  du  Guatemala  has  been  formed 
at  Brussels  with  a  share  capital  of  2.000,000  francs  [=$386,000] 
to  acquire  and  work  estates  in  Guatemala  and  cultivate  india- 
rubber.  One-half  of  the  share  capital  of  the  new  company  has 
been  sub.scribed  by  a  Paris  financial  group,  while  the  remainder 
has  been  taken  up  by  the  Compagnie  Beige  de  f.-Vmeriquc  Cen- 
trale.  which  has  increased  its  share  capital  by  1.000,000  francs  for 
this  purpose. 

CULTIVATED   RtTBBER   FROM   AFRICA. 

The  1ndi.\  Rlbbfr  World  is  in  receipt  of  samples  of  cultivated 
Ceara  rubber  from  four  year  old  trees  on  a  small  plantation 
known  as  Senigalla  Farm,  Fort  Jameson.  Northeastern  Rhodesia. 
The  rubber  was  air  dried  and  worth  at  the  present  market  90  to 
g-i  cents. 


PLANTING   IN   SAMOA. 

The  Tiavi-Kautschukpflanzungen  aus  Samoa,  with  a  capital  of 
1,000,000  marks  [=$238,000],  has  been  formed  in  Berlin.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  plant  to  rubber  3600  acres  on  the  south  side  of  Upolu, 
one  of  the  Samoan  islands. 

Three  Hcvca  rubber  trees  on  the  plantation  of  T.  .Andrew,  near 
.Apia,  Samoa,  aged  6  years  3  months  from  the  seed,  were  tapped 
four  times,  between  March  10  and  .April  10,  1906,  and  yielded  a 
total  of  9  ounces  of  dry  rubber.  The  trees  measured  in  girdle 
24^  inches,  23  inches,  and  2i'/2  inches.  Of  the  total  yield,  .37  per 
cent  was  obtained  from  the  smallest  tree,  on  which  alone  the 
spiral  tapping  system  was  used. 

PLANTATION    RUBBER    FROM    MEXICO. 

The  illustration  herewith  is  from  a  photograph  of  the  first 
consignment  of  plantation  rubber  from  the  estate  of  The  Oaxaca 
Association,  of  Chicago,  at  Buena  Ventura,  State  of  Vera  Cruz, 


Pl.\xt.\tio.\  Rubber  from  Mexico. 

Mexico.  The  weight  is  285  pounds.  The  rubber  was  obtained 
from  cultivated  Casti'loa  clastica  trees.  7  to  9  years  old,  the 
average  yield,  from  one  tapping,  being  2  ounces.  The  company 
will  have  400,000  rubber  trees  7  years  old  by  1909. 


GRADES  OF  PONTIANAK. 

A  FIRM  in  New  York  offeruig  quotations  on  different  grades 
■'^  of  pontianak  (gutta-jelutong),  and  being  asked  for  a  de- 
scription of  the  difference,  advises  The  India  Rubber  World: 
"There  are  several  grades  of  pontianak,  but  the  two  most  com- 
monly used  are  the  regular  pontianak  and  the  plantation,  which  is 
often  called  an  old  fashioned  quality.  It  comes  in  large  loaves 
and  is  generally  very  uniform'  in  quality.  The  price  is  about  one 
half  cent  higher  than  regular  fair  average  quality." 

On  the  same  date  there  comes  to  hand  a  copy  of  the  Singapore 
Agricultural  Bulletin,  in  which  appears  this  note  by  the  editor, 
Mr.  Henry  N.  Ridley:  "Jelutong  comes  now  largely  from  Suma- 
tra, as  well  as  Borneo.  Mr.  Gustav  Fischer,  of  Palembang,  tells 
ine  the  Sumatra  jelutong  is  preferred  by  dealers  now.  He  has 
been  tapping  trees  after  the  style  used  in  Para  rubber  trees,  and  is 
obtaining  improved  samples.  The  tree  is  abundant  in  the  [Malay] 
peninsula,  but  seems  here  to  be  quite  neglected." 

.\MERIC.\N   IMPORTS   OF  POXTI.^N.-\K    (iN   POUNDS). 

1903 10,994,437    1905 25,369.473 

1904 14,867,007    1906  (11  months)  .  . .  13.977,832 
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Tires   at  Madison    Square  Garden. 


THE  Madison  Square  Garden  automobile  show  (January 
12-19)  -was  by  far  the  best  ever  held  in  New  York,  both 
in  the  matter  of  cars  and  accessories,  in  completeness,  in 
attractiveness  as  a  spectacle,  and  in  point  of  attendance.  The 
extension  of  the  first  balcony  into  a  Hying  stage,  for  car  ex- 
hibits, was  not  favorable  for  attractive  attention  to  the  accessories, 
though  this  does  not  mean  that  the  ires  were  neglcced.  The 
bad  weather  cut  down  the  number  of  curbstone  exhibits  out- 
side, though  the  private  exhibits  in  the  neighboring  shops  more 
than  took  up  the  slack.  The  Garden,  large  as  it  is,  was  too 
crowded,  and  this,  together  with  the  increasing  tendency  to  make 
the  show  a  society  affair,  rather  interfered  w'ith  its  business  pur- 
poses. The  crowd  hung  about  the  cars,  only  a  small  part  of 
them  finding  their  way  into  the  galleries,  where  most  of  the 
accessories  were. 

The  exhibits  of  tires  and  rims  showed  tlie  tremendous  inllu- 
ence  of  the  Vanderbilt  Cup  race.  Detachable  flanges  and  remov- 
able rims  were  everywhere,  and  attracted  more  attention  than 
the  tires,  though  practically  all  of  the  patent  rims  are  owned  by 
the  great  tire  companies.  /Xntiskids  w'ere  not  numerous  or 
conspicuous,  these  being,  except  for  the  Midgley  and  Bailey  types, 
closely  modeled  upon  the  European  makes.  The  Jenatzy  antiskid 
tire  was  exhibited  on  the  curb,  on  a  Peerless  car.  It  was  also 
interesting  to  see  that  the  Weed  chain  was  used  on  nearly  all 
the  demonstrating  cars,  being  the  only  antiskid  which  could 
handle  the  deep  snow.  Even  Bailey  treads  were  seen  with  chains 
on  them. 

Five  new  tires  were  exhibited  for  the  first  time:  tlic  Trident 
tire  and  rim,  the  Dow  selfsealing  tube,  the  Punctureproof  tire, 
and  the  Pullman  and  Schneider  spring  tires.  The  Republic  Rub- 
ber Co.  have  made  so  many  changes  that  their  tire  might  prop- 
erly be  called  new,  as  well  as  their  new  detachable  flange.  The 
Shaler  electric  vulcanizer  was  also  exhibited  for  the  first  time. 
The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  received  a  sample  of  their  new  anti- 
skid during  the  Palate  show,  in  December,  but  hardly  in  time 
to  advertise  it  fully.  It  drew  much  favorable  attention  at  the 
Garden,  being  much  like  the  Continental  tread.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Rubber  Co.  showed  their  new  antiskid,  which  is  a  close 
copy  of  the  Michelin  studded  leather  tread.  The  Firestone  Tire 
and  Rubber  Co.,  the  Pernsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  th-  .Ajax-Grieb 
Rubber  Co.,  the  Harbu^j'  Tire  Co..  and  the  Fisk  Rubber  Co. 
each   showed  a  new  detachable  rim. 

The  Trident  tire  is  characterized  mainly  by  its  thickness — 
in  tread,  walls,  and  bead — almost  approximating  the  cushion 
type.  Both  this  and  the  Republic  tire  have  square  edges,  meeting 
in  the  middle,  Fisk-like,  the  idea  being  to  prevent  rim  cutting 
and  to  make  the  tires  waterproof.  The  Republic  tire  has  its  toes 
tipped  with  soft  rubber,  to  better  gain  this  waterproofness. 

The  Dow  inner  tube  is  reinforced  over  the  outer  half  of  its 
surface,  the  space  between  the  two  layers  being  filled  with  a 
simple  compound,  such  as  a  pulp  of  paste  and  fiber.  Though 
the  public  were  rather  indifferent  toward  all  accessories  this  tube 
drew  much  attention,  practical  tests  demonstrating  that  it  would 
bear  frequent  punctures  without  loss  of  air.    It  fits  any  tire. 

The  Punctureproof  tire  is  a  split  clincher  cu,shion  tire,  the 
support  coming  from  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  side  crack- 
ing being  prevented  by  several  plies  of  canvas,  according  to  size. 

The  Pullman  tire  depends  upon  coiled  springs  for  its  elasticity, 
the  whole  being  covered  by  a  rubber  tread  and  side  flaps. 

The  Schneider  is  a  rather  heavy  spring  tire,  in  which  the 
resilience  is  derived  from  replaceable  rubber  arches. 

The  Traction  Tread  tirt  has  cut  off  its  characteristic  pro- 
jecting tread,  decreased  the  depth  of  the  corrugations,  discarded 
the  rigid  tread  idea,  and  thickened  the  walls  and  beads,  thus 
approaching  the  standard  flat  tread  type. 


The  other  tires  remain  much  the  same,  the  several  inakers 
duplicating  here  their  exhibits  at  the  Palace  show  a  month  earlier. 
Nearly  all  are  oflfering  flat  treads  and  Baileys.  The  Diamond 
Rubber  Co.  are  making  a  Fisk  type,  and  the  International  Rub- 
ber Co.  are  making  Ounlops.  The  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber 
Co.  are  extending  their  clincher  type.  The  Sager  Tire  Grip  is 
new,  differing  from  the  Weed  chain  grip  mainly  in  the  side  hold- 
ing, the  side  chain  being  replaced  by  a  perforated  steel  band. 

In  the  matter  of  rims  there  was  much  that  is  new.  The  Fisk 
removable  rim,  invented  by  Superintendent  J.  C.  Cole,  of  the 
Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  is  characterized  by  its  great  convenience.  The 
valve  being  nonprojecting,  the  rim  can  be  slipped  on  the  wheel 
in  any  position,  where  it  is  held  by  an  outspreading  prismatic 
ring,  the  expansion  being  gained  by  forcing  llie  split  ring  up 
over  an  inclined  plane  by  means  of  felloe  bolts. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  removable  rim  the  felloe  band  bears  sev- 
eral countersinks,  and  lock  slots,  which  receive  corresponding 
offsets  on  the  rim.  In  attaching,  the  rim  is  slipped  on  the  felloe 
band  and  turned  slightly,  which  moves  the  offsets  into  the  lock 
slots.     Two  felloe  bolts  further  secure  tie  rim. 

The  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  showed  a  rim  in  which 
the  detachable  flange  is  endless  and  provided  with  tw-o  spurs, 
the  flange  being  held  on  by  a  split  locking  ring.  The  valve  also 
carries  a  spreading  lug.  The  flange  is  put  on  so  that  the  spurs 
will  be  opposite  the  spreader.  The  ends  of  the  locking  ring  have 
holes  to  receive  the  flange  spurs,  where  they  are  held  by  the 
spreading  lug. 

In  the  Republic  Tire  Co.'s  rim  the  detachable  flange  has  a 
downset  which  fits  against  a  similar  downset  on  the  rim.     The 


The  Dow  Tire — Profile. 

two  downturned  edges  are  then   clasped  by  a  half-hollow  split 
ring,  the  ends  of  which  are  then  held  by  bolts. 
The  Trident  Tire   Co.  offered  a   simple  and  eflicient   rim,  in 


The  Dow  Tire. 

[Showing   action    of   filling   material    in    case    of    puncture.] 

which  the  detachable  flange  has  an  offset  underneath,  this  offset 
being  engaged  by  felloe  bolts  with  square  washers.  This  rira 
was  much  admired. 
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The  Ajax-Grieb  detachable  flange  is  slotted  underneath,  as 
is  also  the  flat  rim.  An  easily  detached  split  locking  ring  fills 
these  corresponding  slots  on  the  tongue  and  double  groove  prin- 
ciple. 

The  show  was  the  seventh  held  in  the  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den, and  the  second  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association 
of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers.  There  were  249  exhibits, 
45  of  motor  cars  and  204  of  accessories.  Of  the  cars  shown,  216 
were  pleasure  vehicles  and  22  for  commercial  use.  Twelve  of 
the  makes  of  cars  shown  were  foreign.  The  various  foreign  tires 
now  on  the  American  market  were  also  represented. 

A    NEW   AMERICAN    MICHELIN    AGENCY. 

Emii.e  L.^mberj.\ck,  of  Paris,  who  for  several  years  has  been 
the  sole  export  agent  of  the  tire  product  of  Michelin  et  Cie 
(Clermont-Ferrand),  has  formed  a  new  company  and  taken  over 
the  rights,  effects,  and  good  will  of  the  Michelin  Products  Sell- 
ing Co.,  Inc.  (Nos.  31-33  Thirty-first  street.  New  York),  hitherto 
the  exclusive  representatives  of  the  Messrs.  Michelin  in  America. 
The  new  company  will  be  known  as  E.  Lamberjack  &  Co.,  Inc., 
and  will  occupy  the  offices  and  salesrooms  at  the  location  named 
above.  Under  the  new  arrangement  Michelin  et  Cie  will  deal 
directly  with  their  patrons  in  America,  and  it  is  intimated  that 
a  lower  scale  of  prices  on  their  tires  will  go  into  effect.  The 
Lamberjack  company  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New 
York,  with  $10,000  capital.  The  incorporators  are:  J.  E.  Lam- 
berjack, Paul  La  Croi.x,  and  M.  G.  Bernin.  The  same  interests, 
under  the  name  Franco-.^merican  Auto  and  Supply  Co.,  at 
Chicago,  will  be  distributors  of  Michelin  products  in  the  central 
and  western  states. 

NEW   TIEE  DEPOT   IN   NEW  HAVEN. 

The  Colonial  Rubber  and  Lumber  Co.  has  been  incorporated 
at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  with  $25,000  capital  authorized. 
George  H.  Rynedance  is  president.  Dr.  William  F.  Verdi,  vice 
president,  and  George  Bryning,  secretary.  The  company  controls 
the  New  England  representation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber 
Co.  (Jeannette,  Pa.),  and  will  build  up  a  wholesale  and  retail 
business  in  rubber  tires  and  mechanical  rubber  goods,  at  Nos. 
494-496  State  street.  The  company  succeeds  the  Springfield  Rub- 
ber Tire  Co.  and  the  New  England  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  both 
of  New  Haven.  The  company  will  also  do  a  wholesale  lumber 
business,  making   a   specialty   of   mahogany. 

■■INNEH   SHOE"    TIRES. 

The  Inner  Shoe  Tire  Co.  (Grand  Rapids,  Michigan)  are  pro- 
ducing an  inner  shoe  made  of  a  specially  thin  12  ply  laminated 

fiber,  which  is  said  to 
have  great  strength,  cou- 
Iiled  with  pliability.  This 
fiber  is  formed  by  ma- 
chinery into  full  smooth 
tire  shape  with  canvas 
overlaps,  which  latter 
are  designed  to  prevent 
or  hold  rim  cuts.  It  is 
made  self-cementing  by 
having  its  outer  surface 
given  a  coat  of  special 
cement,  which,  when  the  inner  shoe  is  in  use,  first  softens  and 
then  sets,  thus  making  the  lining  a  part  of  the  tire.  The  inner 
shoe  is  inserted  just  as  an  inner  tube  would  be.  These  new 
shoes  are  made  in  sizes  to  fit  any  ordinary  automobile  tire.  The 
same  company  also  makes  fiber  treads  to  go  inside  the  tires,  and 
repairs  patches  for  both  inner  and  outer  application. 

EEtTNION   OF   THE  OLD   DUNLOP   TIRE   STAFF. 

The  annual  reunion  of  the  men  who  formerly  composed  the 
staff  of  the  American  Dunlop  Tire  Co.  occurred  this  year  at  the 


CANVAS  OVERLAP  / 


Hotel  Astor,  in  New  York,  on  January  17,  which  was  during  the 
automobile  show  week.  The  Dunlop  company  in  time  became 
merged  with  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  the 
former  staff  became  considerably  scattered.  Among  those  present 
were  Kirk  Brown,  now  general  manager  of  the  Yale  and  Towne 
Manufacturing  Co. ;  Alexander  O.  Holroyd,  superintendent  of  the 
Dunlop  tire  department  of  the  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.;  A. 
E.  Osterlob,  Chicago  manager  of  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.;  Wil- 
liam Perratt,  Detroit  manager  of  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co. ; 
Robert  La  Porte,  Pennsylvania  representative  of  the  Hartford 
Rubber  Works  Co, ;  William  Fetler,  Philadelphia  representative 
of  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Co. ;  and  W.  Heath  Kirkpatrick,  sales 
manager  of  the  Peerless  Motor  Car  Co. 


AMERICAN  TIRE  NOTES. 

■  I  "HE  Harburg  Tire  Co.  (New  York)  are  making  the  very 
•*•  strong  claim  that  their  rubber  absolutely  cannot  separate 
from  the  canvas  and  they  stand  ready  to  prove  it — at  least  in 
very  many  cases.  These  tires  are  made  by  the  great  Harburg- 
Wien  company,  with  factories  at  Harburg,  Germany,  and  Vienna, 
Austria. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.  (Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts)  make 
a  good  point  in  describing  their  tire — that  the  air  cushion  is  en- 
tirely above  the  rim,  which  makes  materially  for  comfort. 

An  automatic  tire  inflator  that  fills  any  tire  in  two  minutes' 
time  is  Maxfields's,  marketed  by  Brown  Brothers,  Limited  (Lon- 
don). It  can  be  fixed  to  any  car  and  consists  of  only  two  parts, 
an  air  compressor  and  an  air  chamber,  the  compressor  being 
driven  by  friction  from  the  flywheel  or  clutch  of  the  motor. 


P£NNSVLV.\NI-\    RriiBER    Co.'s    REMOVABLE    RiM. 

Francis  R.  Sherwood.  M.  D.,  of  Chicago,  writes  that  he  has 
run,  on  an  1800  pound  runabout,  30,000  miles  on  Swinehart  tires. 
He  claims  that  his  machine  is  in  good  order  and  so  is  he. 

Motz,  of  Akron,  is  out  with  a  new  cushion  tire  for  which 
he  claims  much  greater  resiliency,  increased  traction,  a  decrease 
in  liability  of  skidding,  and  practically  a  better  tire  for  sandy 
roads  than  anything  yet  marketed. 

Aster  &  Co.  (New  York),  who  handle  the  "L'EIectric"  clincher 
tire,  of  French  make,  have  a  nonskid  tread  known  as  the  Adams, 
in  which  the  rivets,  when  the  tire  is  not  in  use,  are  flush  with 
the  base  of  the  tread.  The  tread  itself,  however,  is  of  specially 
soft  vulcanized  rubber,  which  crowds  out  of  the  way,  allows  the 
studs  to  grip  the  roads,  and  thus  prevents  slipping. 

A  new  tire  protector  has  been  brought  out  by  the  Standard 
Tire  Protector  Co.   (Peoria,  Illinois). 
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A  point  that  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (.Akron,  Ohio) 
make  about  their  '"Dual"  tires  is  that,  in  case  accidents  happen  to 
them,  it  very  rarely  happens  that  both  tires  are  affected,  and, 
therefore,  results  are  never  likely  to  be  serious. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  are  push- 
ing their  "Wing"  tires  in  the  carriage  trade  very  successfully. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  "Wing"  keeps  water,  sand,  and 
grit  from  working  between  the  channel  and  the  tire,  and  all 
the  wear,  therefore,  comes  upon  the  tread. 

The  Swinehart  Clincher  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio) 
are  out  with  a  new  motor  truck  tire  of  the  twin  form,  molded 
in  one  piece,  held  by  clincher  fastenings,  and  by  a  quarter  inch 
steel  cable  encircling  the  portion  between  the  two  sections. 

The  Michclin  Products  Selling  Co.,  Inc.  (New  York),  have 
been  furnishing  with  marked  success  an  extra  heavy  non.skid 
tire  with  Samson  covering  for  fall  and  winter  use. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  are  now  regularly 
equipping  with  their  1907  tires  cars  manufactured  by  the  White 
Sewing  Machine  Co.,  the  E.  R.  Thomas  Motor  Co.,  the  Winton 
Motor  Carriage  Co.,  the  E.  R.  Thomas  Detroit  Co.,  the  George 
N.  Pierce  Co.,  the  Cleveland  Motor  Co.,  the  Dayton  Motor  Car 
Co.,  the  Primier  Motor  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  Stanley  Motor 
Car  Co.,  and  the  Moon  Motor  Car  Co.,  and  arc  not  only  running 
their  tire  department  night  and  day,  but  are  rapidly  pushing  to 
completion  a  huge  building  for  the  manufacture  of  auto  tires. 

Many  people  with  the  best  intentions  are  dating  their  letters 
January  or  February,  1906,  when  they  mean  1907.  No  doubt  the 
same  people  are  writing  Morgan  &  Wright,  Chicago,  when  they 
should   say   Detroit. 

In  bicycle  tires  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  (.\kron,  Ohio)  ar« 
still  pushing  the  "Diamond  Hunter,"  but  with  a  special  raised 
tread  for  this  year's  trade. 

The  Harburg  Tire  Co.  (New  York)  are  having  great  succesi 
with  their  new  detachable  rim,  which  can  be  taken  off  the  wheel 
in  less  than  one  minute  by  the  use  of  a  very  simple  tool. 

A  new  steam  vulcanizcr  for  tires  and  tubes  has  just  been 
brought  out  by  the  John  Wishhart  Macliine  Works,  Chicago. 
The  vulcanizer  is  capable  of  repairing  the  smallest  puncture  or 
re-vulcanizing  an  entire   tube. 

An  exceedingly  effective  and  simple  tool  for  removing  clincher 
tires  and  suitable  for  all  sizes,  has  been  brought  out  by  the 
Shawver  Co..  of  Springfield,  Ohio. 


EUROPEAN  TIRE  NOTES. 

■  I  "HE  Continental  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  of  Great  Britain,  the 
*  English  branch  of  the  Continental  Caoutchouc  and  Gutta- 
percha Co.  (Hannover,  Germany),  are  guaranteeing  their  solid 
tires  for  10,000  miles. 

The  Gaulois  Tire  Co. — "Gaulois"  being  French — have  adopted 
and  are  pushing  "Agrippa"  nonskids  on   their  tires. 

Andre  IMichelin  of  Clermont-Ferrand,  France,  has  just  been 
testing  the  use  of  antiskids  on  one  rear  wheel  and  on  both,  and 
has  proved  beyond  cavil  that  two  antiskids  are  necessary. 

The  Hannover  Gummi-Kaam  Co.  (Hannover-Limner,  Ger- 
many) are  building  one  type  of  their  solids  known  as  "Excelsior" 
with  a  tread  so  much  like  the  Bailey  "Won't-Slip"  that  it  looks 
as  if  they  were  paying  the  inventor  of  that  excellent  device  a 
very   high   compliment. 

The  Sirdar  Rubber  Co.,  Limited  (London),  advertise  that  their 
tires  are  "free  from  notches,  which  weaken  the  rubber."  At  the 
same  time  the  notched  tires  are  still  in  the  ring. 

The  twin  tires  on  the  motor  'buses  in  London  still  seem  to 
skid.  An  ingenious  device  to  overcome  this  has  been  brought  out 
by  Reid  &  Rickie,  Scotch  mechanical  engineers,  which  consists 
of  an  extra  pair  of  wheels  rigidly  fixed  to  the  solid  rear  axle. 
When  the  steering  wheels  turn  either  way  these  wheels  lock  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  skidding — at  least  so  it  is  said. 


The  English  Dunlop  company  have  .1  :__.  _;udded  nonskid 
racing  tire  that,  after  severe  tests,  has  now  been  put  on  the 
market.  Americans  will  remember  that  metal  studded  tires  are 
very  apt  to  go  to  pieces  in  a  race  when  the  cars  are  rounding 
curves  at  high  speed.  The  steel  studs  that  are  in  the  Dunlop  tire 
are  not  only  imbedded  in  the  tire  itself  but  are  securely  held  by 
countersunk  washers  placed  behind  a  specially  toughened  fabric. 

Tire  United  Omnibus  Co.  (Brighton,  England)  are  prepared  to 
swear  that  tire  No.  396  on  the  rear  hind  wheel  of  bus  No.  477 
shows  a  mileage  of  16,890.55  miles.  It  was  a  Peter  Union  solid 
tire. 

The  Automobile  Club  of  London  are  about  to  inaugurate  ex- 
tensive trials  of  nonskidding  devices  for  motor  'buses.  The 
information  thus  derived  will  undoubtedly  be  of  the  greatest 
value. 

A  new  tire  for  heavy  work  is  the  "Hartridge,"  which  is  made 
of  five  or  more  tires  grouped  together,  with  flat  treads,  held 
firmly  by  side  flanges  and  showing  an  obstacle  to  side  slip  which 
is  really  very  remarkable. 

An  English  tire  house,  and  handler  of  Goodrich  solid  tires 
are  quoting  in  their  advertisements  a  letter  from  one  of  their 
customers  who  returned  a  set  of  tires  to  be  "rcfixcd"  after 
having  been  run  80,000  miles.     They  are  seven  years  old. 

"Elastes,"  a  new  tire  filler,  is  said  to  be  made  of  gelatine, 
glycerine,  and  chromic  acid,  but  mixed  very  differently  from  the 
manner  in  which  that  well  known  compound  had  been  put 
together  in  the  past. 

David  Moseley  &  Sons,  Limited  (Manchester)  offer  as  their 
leader  in  the  1907  trade,  Moseley's  "Perfect  Detachable"  tire. 
Instead  of  being  beaded,  the  edges  of  the  tire  cover  are  made 
inextensiblc  by  having  embedded  in  them  several  strands  of 
flexible  but  very  strong  piano  wire.  "Yet,"  says  their  announce- 
ment, "pending  the  disappearance  of  the  beaded  edge  ti^s.  we 
shall  continue  to  supply  it." 


SOME  WANTS  OF  THE  TRADE. 


[374]  D  EQUEST  has  been  made  for  the  addresses  of  parties 
'^^  supplying  "Petrolatum,"  a  compounding  ingredient 
described  recently  in  this  journal. 

[375]  The  name  of  the  manufacturer  of  "Electric"  rubber  hose, 
in  SCO- foot  lengths ;  also  the  names  of  those  manufacturing  gutta- 
percha tissue. 

[376]  A  European  manufacturer  wishes  the  address  of  an 
American  concern  furnishing  either  steel  or  hard  rubber  type 
shuttles  for  typewriters,  similar  to  those  on  Hammond  machines. 

[377]  Information  is  asked  regarding  firms  manufacturing  steel 
lugs  that  are  inserted  into  single  tube  cycle  tires.  One  part  of  the 
lug  is  vulcanized  in  the  tire  and  the  other  part  is  a  screw  that 
screws  into  the  lug. 

[378]  Addresses  arc  wanted  of  manufacturers  who  furnish 
cloths,  surfaced,  calendered  and  frictioned ;  also  the  names  of 
manufacturers  of  ducks,  cottons,  sheetings  and  muslins. 

[380]  Some  information  is  desired  regarding  the  sources  from 
which  Pelambang.  sometimes  called  No.  5  Borneo,  comes — if 
from  other  places  than  Singapore. 

[381]  A  correspondent  writes  for  information  concerning  a 
machine  made  in  Germany  for  cutting  beer  bottle  washers,  which 
will  cut  three  tubes  at  a  time,  the  tubes  being  fed  in  50  or  100 
foot  lengths,  so  that  the  operation  of  the  machine  is  practically 
continuous. 

[382]  A  request  is  made  for  names  of  manufacturers  produc- 
ing carpet  sweeper  wheel  and  protector  bands. 

[383]  We  have  had  an  inquiry  as  to  who  manufactures  the 
Carnation  brand  of  rubber  bands.  Can  any  of  our  readers  give 
the   dc.iired   information? 

[384]  We  desire  to  correspond  with  the  manufacturer.s  of 
tapping  tools  adapted  to  use  in  connection  with  the  Castilloa 
dastica  in  Mexico. 
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GROWTH  OF  THE  COTTON  INTEREST. 

'T'HE  cotton  good:;  industry  in  the  United  States,  by  all  ac- 
^  counts,  was  never  before  so  prosperous  as  at  this  time. 
The  year  1906  showed  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
mills,  besides  extensions  of  many  old  mills.  The  total  number 
of  new  spindles  is  estimated  at  between  1,500,000  and  1,750,000. 
The  growth  of  the  cotton  goods  industry  in  the  United  States 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  past  is  indicated  by  the  following  fig- 
ures from  the  census  reports : 

Year.                                         Capitaf  invested.  Value  of  products. 

In   1880 $219,504,794  $210,950,383 

In    iSgo 354.020.843  267.981,724 

In    1900 467.240.157  339.200.320 

In    1905 613,1 10,655  45o.4f>7-704 

The  exports  of  American  raw  cotton  continue  to  increase,  as 
shown  by  the  following  treasury  department  figures  for  three  fiscal 
years : 

Year.                                                Bales  exported.  Value. 

In    1903-04 6.009.194  $370,811,246 

In    1904-05 8,3.^7.964  .379.965.014 

In    1905-06 7,050,856  401.005.911 

The  exports  of  manufactures  of  cotton  amounted  in  value  as 
follows:  $22,403,713  in  1903-04,  $49,666,080  in  1904-05,  and  $52,- 
944,033  in  1905-06. 

*        *        * 

Cotton  manufacturing  under  the  factory  system  originated  in 
Lancashire,  England,  which  district  to-day  occupies  in  the  cot- 
ton spinning  and  manufacturing  trade  of  the  world  relatively  the 
same  position  as  is  held  by  the  "cotton  belt"  of  the  United  States 
in  the  production  of  the  raw  material.  This  gigantic  industry  is 
concentrated  within  an  extreme  radius  of  thirty  miles  of  the  city 
of  Manchester.  Notwithstanding  the  growth  of  the  cotton  indus- 
try in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  spite  of  opposition,  the 
Lancashire  district  seems  determined  to  retain  its  position  of 
leadership,  .^t  the  beginning  of  T906  there  were  working  in  the 
district  48,322,684  cotton  spindles,  of  which  2.430,367  had  been 
put  in  during  twelve  months,  and  there  were  under  construction 
or  projected  90  new  spinning  mills,  intended  to  contain  8,026.356 
spindles.  It  is  predicted  that  by  the  end  of  the  current  year  Eng- 
land will  have  close  to  60,000,000  spindles.  Every  branch  of  the 
British  cotton  trade  has  been  very  profitable  of  late,  and  this  has 
led  to  unprecedented  activity  in  cotton  mill  building.  The  ad- 
vantages of  specialization  are  apparent  in  the  English  cotton 
industry,  in  the  economical  production  of  goods  to  a  degree  not 
excelled  perhaps  in  any  other  industry.  The  British  home  market 
is  an  important  one,  but  her  exports  of  manufactured  cottons  are 
enormous.  For  instance,  £10,197,222  to  China  and  Hongkong  in 
7905.  over  £21.000,000  to  India,  and  £2,000,000  or  more  each  to 
the  United  States,  Turkey,  Egypt.  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  Ar- 
gentina. The  total  imports  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  piece  goods  from 
Great  Britain  for  three  calendar  years  footed  up : 


Square  yards 
Value   


1903.  1904.  1905. 

5.157.310.600    5.591.819,700    6.198,199,900 
£55,267,273      £64.078,237      £70,817,032 


There  were  manufactured  in  the  cotton  mills  of  India  in 
1905-06  about  562,900.000  yardsof  goods  of  all  kinds,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  hand  looms  in  the  homes  of  natives  is  estimated  to  be 
more  than  double  this  amount.  There  were  imported  1,297,612,- 
999  yards  of  cotton  cloth  of  all  kinds. 
*        *        * 

The  cotton  goods  industry  in  Japan,  while  not  large  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  some  other  countries,  is  very  profitable  and  is 
constantly  growing.  During  the  war  with  Russia  the  larger  part 
of  the  cotton  goods  required  for  the  army  was  made  by  native 
mills,  and  this  gave  an  impetus  to  the  industry  the  effect  of  which 


is  shown  in  its  continued  growth.  During  the  first  half  of  1906 
the  cotton  mills  of  Japan  used  209,574,662  pounds  of  raw  cot- 
ton, of  which  the  greater  quantity  was  supplied  by  India,  and 
the  remainder  by  China  and  the  United  States  in  the  order 
named.  The  number  of  spindles  in  operation  was  lately  reported 
at  1,371,730.  There  are  49  companies  manufacturing  cotton  goods, 
and  this  is  the  most  important  single  industry  in  the  empire. 

*  *        * 

Texth.e  goods,  mainly  cotton,  form  the  most  valuable  item 
in  the  import  trade  of  South  and  Central  America  taken  as  a 
whole,  with  the  exception  of  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel.  The 
chief  imports  of  cottons  generally  are  of  English  and  German 
origin,  the  former  showing  a  marked  tendency  to  decrease  in 
recent  years.  The  opinion  i-?  generally  prevalent  among  South 
.'\merican  importers  that  the  United  States  is  not  getting  as  large 
a  share  of  this  trade  as  the  excellence  of  .\merican  goods  would 
warrant,  owing  to  the  lack  of  efforts  of  our  manufacturers  to 

cultivate  this  trade. 

*  *        * 

The  London  financial  Times  publishes  the  following  state- 
ment :  It  is  officially  stated  in  Alexandria  that  the  Egyptian  cot- 
ton crop  is  likely  to  be  much  larger  than  last  year,  the  estimates 
being  6,500.000  to  6.750,000  cantars  (cantar,  124.7  pounds").  The 
growth  last  season  was  a  little  below  6.000.000  cantars.  The 
.\merican  crop  is  not  unlikely  to  be  not  far  off  the  record  output 
of  last  year — namely,  13,250,000  bales.  Then  East  Indian  cotton 
will  be  in  larger  supply,  and  the  crops  in  South  .America  are 
likely  to  be  greater  than  in   1905-6. 

*         *         + 

The  chart  herewith  illustratin  \  the  range  of  cotton  prices 
during  the  year  1906  is  reproduced  from  the  New-  York  Times, 
through    the    courtesy   of   its   editor : 
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WATERPROOFING  PROCESSES. 

VY/HILE  excellent  results  have  been  attained  in  the  water- 
"  proofing  of  silk  fabrics,  a  certain  difticulty  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  rendering  the  goods  actually  water  repellant.  In 
other  words,  while  the  fabric  may  be  made  impervious  to  water, 
an  inconvenient  amount  of  water  too  often  adheres  to  the  outer 
surface  in  case  a  waterproof  silk  garment  is  exposed  to  the  rain. 
A  patented  process  for  overcoming  this  condition  is  controlled 
and  operated  by  the  Silk  Textile  Waterproofing  Co.,  Inc.,  Nos. 
153-155  Lafayette  street.  New  York.  The  company  not  only 
waterproof  silks,  and  velvets  as  well,  but  they  also  treat  by  their 
process  a  large  quantity  of  fabrics  already  proofed  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  and  sent  them  by  the  trade  for  a  finishing  treatment. 
The  registered  trade  mark  of  the  company  referred  to  consists  of 

the  word  "Freeospot." 

*        *         * 

A  method  or  process  of  treating  fabrics  to  render  them  water- 
proof, patented  by  Waldo  Spaulding,  of  East  Pepperell.  Massa- 
chusetts, consists  in  first  forming  a  solution  of  10  parts  casein, 
80  parts  water,  and  6.4  parts  borax  by  weight.  The  fabric  is 
saturated  with  this  emulsion,  then  subjected  to  the  action  of 
formaldehyde,  and  dried.  The  fabric  is  next  hydrated,  and  then 
finally  dried. 
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New  Goods  and  Specialties  in  Rubber. 


KLINGTITE   QUICK    HOSE    COUPLEH. 

THIS  device  for  quickly  coupling  hose  requires  no  tools, 
washers,  clamps,  bands,  or  wires,  both  male  and  female 
ends  being  attached  to  the  hose.  To  insure  an  easy  and 
positive  connection  one  end  may  be  quickly  slid  over  the  other. 
Besides  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  adjusted,  a  principal  feature 
in  its  favor  is  that  leakage  is  impossible.  This  is  accounted  for 
by   the   fact   that  all   the  joints  become   tighter  as   the  pressure 


Patoiit  iippllid  for. 

Quick  Ho.se  Coupler. 

increases.  In  connection  with  compressed  air  and  vacuum  lines, 
and  also  wherever  it  is  necessary  to  make  and  break  a  line  fre- 
quently, this  style  of  coupling  is  distinctly  advantageous.  In 
addition  to  the  distinguishing  features  of  this  coupling  already 
referred  to,  means  is  provided  to  prevent  uncoupling  of  hose  by 
any  external  lateral  strain  greater  than  the  internal  pressure,  and 
means  are  also  provided  for  attachment  to^tandard  hose  bil)bs  and 
standard  nozzles.    (James  Manufacturing  Co.,  Denver,  Colorado.] 

MIDGLEY'S   NEW   TIRE. 

A  VEHICLE  wheel  tire  of  rubber,  invented  and  patented  by 
Thomas  Midgley,  is  illustrated  here  The  wheel  presents  an  in- 
clined surface  on  its  periphery.  Tlie  resilient  tire  has  imbedded 
in  its  base  a  plurality  nf  interlaced  helical  coils  of  wire  and  an 

incxtensible  circum- 
ferential wire.  A 
cut  wedging  ring  is 
disposed  between  the 
inclined  outer  sur- 
face of  the  periphery 
of  the  wheel  and  the 
base  of  the  tire,  and 
means  is  provided 
for  forcing  the 
wedging  ring  home 
to  secure  the  tire  in 
position    on    the 


Midgley's  P.\tent  Tire. 


wheel.  Or  the  wheel  may  be  so  made  as  to  present  two  oppositely 
inclined  surfaces  on  the  rim,  and  the  tire  with  slightly  divergent 
surfaces,  a  pair  of  overlapping  wedging  rings  being  employed, 
as  shown  in  the  cut. 

CUSHION   HEEL   SEAT. 

The  Cushion  Heel  Scat  differs  materially  from  many  of  the 
improvements  that  have  made  pedestrians  doff  their  caps  to  clever 
inventors  who  have  made  walking  so  much  more  a  pleasure  and 
robbed  the  walker  of  that  tired  feeling  that  so  often  overtook  him 
at  the  end  of  a  day,  sometimes,  even  when  distances  covered  were 
not  long.  When  one  fertile  brain  projects  a  new  method  of  mak- 
ing locomotion  (or  anything  else  for  that  matter)  easy,  it  is  only 
the  beginning  of  the  end  for  such  a  succession  of  improvements 
follows  the  original  that  it  makes  one  wonder  what  and  which  to 
choose.     It    is    certainly   this   way   with   cushion   heels,   many   of 


which  arc  good.  The  particular  one  in  question  has  a  pocket 
made  for  it  during  the  process  of  shoe  constructian,  so  as  not  to 
destroy  any  of  the  measurements,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  when 
cushions  are  placed  inside  the  shoe.  That  the  nails  are  clinched 
in  the  cushion  between  the  foot  and  the  surface,  thus  making  it 


Cushion  Heel  Se.\t. 

impossible  for  any  nail  or  tack  to  work  up  and  come  in  contact 
with  the  foot,  gives  another  reason  for  its  popularity.  This  as- 
sured smoothness  adds  a  decided  measure  of  comfort,  and  leaves 
little  ground  for  doubt  as  to  the  pleasure  that  such  a  heel  cushion 
must  bring.  This  is  especially  true  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  Future  Shoe,  to  which  these  improvements  belong,  is  built  on 
up  to  date  lasts  and  from  the  best  materials.  [Bemis  &  Wright, 
Lynn,  Massachusetts.] 

THE   "SPRINGFIELD"    AUTOMOBILE   LIFT. 

It  is  conceded  by  automobile  owners  and  manufacturers  that 
in  order  to  get  the  best  results  and  the  longest  term  of  service 
from  tires  they  should  be  rested  when  not  in  use.  The  weight  of 
the  car  is  thus  removed  and  at  the  same  time  the  cars  are  kept 
from  the  oily 
floors.  Many 
who  appreciated 
t  h  e  advantage 
to  be  derived 
from  the  care 
bestowed  upon 
their  tires  are 
unable  to  do  as 
they  would  on 
account  of  lim- 
ited space.  This 

difficulty  has  been  overcome  in  the  "Springfield"  Lift,  which  can 
be  used  under  any  car  and  can  be  arranged  in  an  incredibly  short 
time.  The  lifting  mechanism  is  that  of  a  powerful  four-pitch, 
square  thread  screw,  chased  on  %-inch  cold  drawn  steel.  These 
stand  in  pairs,  one  at  each  side  of  the  car,  and  the  two  screws 
composing  a  pair  are  geared  together  by  malleable  iron  skew 
gears  and  crank  shaft.  While  these,  screws  are  joined  together 
in  pairs,  they  are  entirely  independent  of  each  other  and  one  pair 
of  the  other  pair.  That  is  to  say.  one  wheel  of  the  car  can  be 
raised  while  the  others  remain  on  the  floor,  or  the  four  wheels 
can  be  made  to  rise  at  exactly  the  same  time.  When  the  screws 
are  run  to  their  extreme  height  of  7  inches  it  gives  sufficient 
room  for  making  repairs  from  under  the  cars.  [The  Shawver 
Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio.] 


Auto  .mobile  Lift. 
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Head  Band. 


MEDICATED    RUBBER    GARMENTS. 

HiPF'OCRATES,  ihe  I'atlier  of  iiuilicinc.  sriid,  more  tlian  2000  years 
ago:  "Corpulence  is  not  only  a  disease  itself,  but  is  also  the  har- 
binger of  others."  With  this  thought  in  mind  Dr.  Jeanne  Walter 
has  invented  and  patented  Medicated  Rubber  Undergarments  for 
the  reduction  ,of  superfluous  flesh.  These 
garments  are  made  of  pure  india-rubber, 
medicated  according  to  a  private  formula  of 
Dr.  Walter's.  They  produce  the  desired  re- 
sults by  stimulating  the 
circulation,  opening  the 
millions  of  pores  of  the 
skin,  and  so  encourage 
elimination  of  the  waste 
products  of  the  body  by 
the  natural  channels, 
without  effort  an'i  with- 
out the  denial  of  the 
good  things  of  life.  In- 
jurious after  effects  are 
said,  too.  to  be  unknown. 
Rather  than  being  an  im- 
pediment to  action,  the 
garments  when  worn  in- 
crease the  pleasures  and 
benefits  of  exercise. 
This,  of  course,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  system 
is  relieved  of  the  burden 
of  unhealthy  fat  and  re- 
stored circulation  takes  Garmknt  i-or 
place.     When   these  new  Men. 

conditions  have  been  taken  on  the  skin  be- 
comes firm  and  the  complexion'  clear.  Gar- 
ments for  the  reduction  of  superfluous  flesh 
for  different  parts  of  the  body  may  be  procured,  including  corset 
belt,  corsage,  Eton  jacket,  hip  belt,  jacket  and  pants.  The  illustra- 
tions show  a  long  jacket,  rubber  garments  for  men.  and  a  head 
band.  'Hie  jacket,  while  its  primary  purpose  is  not  forgotten,  is  a 
remedial  agent  in  reducing  a  too  high  temperature  and  encouraging 
the  elimination  of  poisonous  matter  from  the  system  in  case  of 
pneumonia,  asthma,  or  other  congestive  conditions  of  the  lungs. 
The  garments  for  men  illustrate  the  belt  for  reducing  corpulence, 
the  knee  bandages  and  ankle  bandages.  The  support  which  these 
bandages  give  afford  a  relief  for  rheumatic  aft'ections  and  stiff- 
ness of  the  limbs  otherwise  induced.  The  bead  band  and  chin 
strap  is  a  specific  for  the  unwelcome  double  chin.  Tliis  is  to  be 
worn  at  night  and  is  used  for  its  medicinal  properties  as  well  as 
for  restoring  the  lines  of  the  face.  The  band  across  the  forehead 
reinoves  wrinkles  and  relieves  headache.  [Dr.  Jeanne  Walter. 
No.   55  West  Thirty-third   street.   New   York.l 

RUBBER    CEMENT    OR    PASTE. 

Gei.atixe.  glycerine,  white  gum,  and  rubber  constitute  the  body 
of  a  paste  and  cement  whose  adhesive  properties  are  indisputable. 
It  is  made  in  flat  cakes  of  convenient  form  and  size,  and  requires 
no  melting,  simply  having  to  be  moistened  as  it  is  used.  For 
china  which  is  not  to  be  subjected  to  constant  applications  of  hot 
water,  is  it  said  to  give  excellent  results  when  used  for  repairing, 
and  for  mending  torn  papers,  a  seam  so  neat  may  be  made  that  it 
almost  defies  detection.  While  this  is  used  by  many  as  a  substi- 
tute for  paste,  mucilage,  glue,  etc..  its  chief  claim  to  merit  is  the 
absolute  neatness  and  security  with  which  a  torn  leaf  may  be 
mended  without  the  use  of  an  underlay.  [Lawrence  &  Tliomas. 
Columbus.  Ohio.l 

A  NON-SLIPPING   CUSHION   TREAD. 

The  detachable  head  for  boots  and  shoes  patented  by  Nahum 
T.  Busby,  of  Boston,  is  designed  to  present  an  anti-slipping  sur- 


LuNo  Jacket. 


face  that  will  be  yielding  when  in  use,  the  yielding  and  resilient 
use  being  produced  by  other  means  than  the  resilient  quality  in- 
herent in  the  material. 
The  sole  consists  of  an  in- 
closing outer  rim  or  wall 
of  solid  rubber,  adapted  to 
receive  stiches  or  nails  for 
attaching  it  to  the  sole. 
Located  within  and  filling 
the  space  within  this  rim 
or  wall  is  a  tread  surface, 
formed  of  a  mixture  oi 
flexible  rubber  or  cement 
and  a  gritty  substance,  the 
same  being  oval  or  cup 
shaped,  to  provide  a  pro- 
jecting tread  surface  and 
to  leave  an  intervening 
space  between  it  and  the 
shoe  sole.  Located  in  this 
space  centrally  and  trans- 
versely of  the  sole  is  a  xr  ,-  0  -r- 
...  ,  1  r  I  Non-Slipping  Shoe  1  read. 
bridge,   formed  of  clear 

rubber  and  cemented  or  otherwise  attached  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  tread  portion.  The  bridge  is  formed  with  two  transverse 
r.ii'-cd  portions,  forming  an  intervening  saucer  shaped  space,  and 
has  a  broad  area  of  contact  with  the  tread  that  gradually  merges 
into  narrow  lines  of  contact  with  the  .shoe  sole.  In  respect  to  a 
heel  tread,  the  construction  is  substantially  the  same.  In  use  the 
anti-slipping  treads  receive  the  whole  wear,  the  bridges  forming 
not  only  a  reinforce  for  the  treads,  but  also  acting  to  additionally 

cushion  the  tread. 

* 

CLOTH  LINED   RUBBER   GOODS. 

There  is  a  demand  now  for  the  cloth  lined  water  bottle, 
syringe,  and  combination  that  ensures  a  future  popularity  of 
which  the  present  demand  is  but  the  beginning.  The  "Wearever" 
is  one  of  the  makes  that  is  much  in  favor,  it  being  light,  strong, 
and  durable,  a  trio  of  qualities  early  looked  for  in  the  purchase  of 
a  water  bottle.  The  Wearevers  are  made  with  smooth  or  ribbed 
surface  and  come  in  maroon,  non-blooming  and  white.  The  foun- 
tain syringes  have  tubing  to  match  and  come  with  soft  finish, 
while  the  combination  water  bottle  and  syringe  have  the  rapid 
flow  attachment,  also  to  match.  These  goods  bear  the  guarantee 
of  The  Faultless  Rubber  Co..  by  whom  they  are  manufactured 
at  Ashland,  Ohio. 

SWEDISH  MASSAGE  AND    BATH   BELT. 

.\n  aid  to  health  and  beauty  is  said  to  be  the  Swedish  Massage 
and  Bath  Belt.  It  is  made  of  rubber  sponge,  and  running  through 
it  is  red  rubber  belting  extending  beyond  the  ends  of  the  belt, 
and  to  its  ends  are  attached  black  hard  rubber  rings.  These  are 
of  a  convenient  size  for  holding  while  applying  the  belt  for  fric- 
tion creating  purposes,  in  which  lies  the  secret  of  the  claims  that 


Massage  and  Bath  Belt. 

are  made  for  it,  for  use  either  in  connection  with  the  bath  or  in 
the  massage  movements.  It  is  convenient  in  size,  ea.sy  to  manipu- 
late, and  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  both  hands  and  arms  into 
action,  thereby  adding  to  the  artificial  means  of  gaining  health  and 
beauty  by  exercise.  [The  Hanover  Rubber  Co.,  Hanover-Limmer. 
Germany.  George  Borgfeldt  &  Co.,  sole  agents  for  the  United 
States  and  Canada.] 
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Recent    Patents    Relating   to    Rubber. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
ISSUED   DPXEMUER   4.    1906. 

NO.    8.17.326.     Vehicle    wheel.         [  Involves    a    solid    ruhlK-r    tire,    beneath 
which     is    a    pneumatic    cushion.]       W.     J.     Mitchell    and    J.     R. 
Mitchell,   assignors   to   The    Mitchell    Punctureless    Pneumatic   Tire 
837.373-     Device    for    holding    children    in    bed,      D.    C.    Akers,   assignor   of 
Co.,  all  of  Lynn,   Mass. 

one-half  to  George  J.    Moriarty,   both   of  Woodstock,    111. 
837,399.     Waistband     [with    rubber    bands].      R.    L.    Gooding,     Bridgetown, 

Barbados. 
837,455.     Cushioned  tutt  plate    [for  guns].     A.  T.   Duncan,   Clinton,   Mo. 

837.458.  Pneumatic  tire  [with  two  inflatable  tubes,  one  within  the  other]. 
H.    C.    Fairchild,    Passaic,   N.    J. 

837.459.  Vaginal   irrigator.     C.  O.   Farrington  and  T.   Watson,   S'ealy,  Tex. 
837,538.     Hose    coupling.      John    H.     Biery    and    J.     II.    Zwanger,    Allison, 

Nebr. 
837,578.       Suspendtrs.       C.    I-udolph,    assignor    to    C     K.    Hagcdorn,    both 

of  Berlin,  Ontario. 
837,709.     Vehicle    tire.       [Provided    with    a    metal    tire,    having    an    elastic 

tire  beneath.]  J.  J.  Mc  In  tyre,  Hartford,  Conn. 
837,749.  Insulator.  L.  Steinbcrger,  New  York  city. 
837,759.      Rubber    sponge.      (Provided   with    a    cavity    adapted    to    receive    a 

cake   of  soap,   a   passage   leading    from   the   cavity   to   the   outer   surface 

of   the   sponge,   and   a   fastening   device   within    the   cavity    for   securing 

the    walls   together.]       G.    M.    G.    Weston,    Newton,    Mass. 
837.772.     Safety  valve  for  pneumatic  tires.     W.   S.   Arnold,   San    Francisco. 

Trade  Mark. 
I9-953'     Rubber    and    minor    plastics    not   otherwise    classified.      Hood    Rub 

ber    Co.,    Boston.      Crossed    arrows.      For    marking    rubber    boots    and 

shoes. 

ISSUES    DECEMBER    11,    1906. 
837,924.     Combined    clothes   washer    and    wringer.       [  Provided    with    rubber 

facings  for  the  presser  bed  and  prcsser  plate,  instead  of  elastic  rollers.] 

O.   Guitar,   Columbia,    Mo. 
837,972.     Horseshoe   calk.     T.    W.    Simmons,   Martinsville,    Ohio. 
837.993.     Surgical   instrument.      T.   W.   Williams,   Milwaukee.    Wis. 
838,030.     \'eliicle  wheel    (with  pneumatic  cushion  tire].      E.   Keyscr.   Poiigh- 

keepsie,    N.    Y. 
838.103.      Car   and   air   brake   hose   coupling.      W.    W.    (iordon,    Washington, 

1).    C. 
838.166.     Folding  wringer.     II.  G.   Burrows,  assignor  of  one-half  to   W.    H. 

Douglas,    both   of   Fall    River,    Mass. 
838,202.     Machine    for   winding  the    [rubber   thread   or   tape]    cores  of   golf 

balls.     M.  McDaid,  Edinburgh.  Scotland. 

838.207.  Hose   rack.      C.   Nub  ring,   Cincinnati. 

838.208.  Adjustable   hose   rack.      Sat7u\ 

838,219.  Nipple  connection  and  valve  opener  [fcr  tire  valves].  W.  S. 
Stanley,  assignor  to  The  Bridgeport  Brass  Co.,  both  of  Ilridgeporl, 
Conn. 

838,236.  Milking  machine.  I..  Burrell,  assignor  to  D.  II.  lUirrcll  &  Co., 
both   of    Little    Falls.    N.    Y. 

838,247.  Safety  tread.  T.  P.  Farmer,  Southwest  Harbor,  Me.,  assignor 
to    Protective    Tread    Co.,    Boston. 

838,284.  Golf  club  [having  head  provided  with  a  resilient  mass  of 
rubbtr  and  feathers.  C.  T.  Thompson,  Philadelphia,  and  F.  P.  Mitchell. 
Laurel  Springs.  N.  J. 

838,334.     Colotomy  truss.      E.    E.   Hyatt,   Birkenshaw,    England. 

838,419.  Treatment  and  utilization  of  waste  vulcanized  rubber  and  ebon- 
ite. [Consists  in  pulverizing  the  material  to  be  treated,  adding  a 
stiffening  material,  such  as  particles  of  mica  or  asbestos  fibres,  which 
have  been  previously  treated  with  a  binding  material,  and  subjecting 
the  mass  to  high  pressure  at  a  high  temperature.]  V.  de  Karavodine, 
assignor   to   B.    Roux,   both   of   Paris,    France, 

838,434.     Respirator.     J.   Morgan,  Randfontein,  Transvaal. 
Trade   Marks. 

6.083.  The  Safety  Insulated  Wire  and  Cable  Co.,  New  York  city.  A 
circle  having  the  words  Seajtiiess  Waterproof  written  around  it  on  the 
inside  and  in  the  middle  of  the  circle  the  word  Saffron.  For  insu- 
lated electric  wire  and  cable. 

6.084.  The  Safety  Insulated  Wire  and  Cable  Co.,  New  York  city.  A  circle 
having  the  words  Seamless  Rubber  Insulations  around  it,  and  the  word 
Safety   inside.      l""or    insulated   electric    wire   and    cable. 

ISSUED   DECEMBER    18,    1906. 
838,708.     Garter.      Robert    Gorton,    Newton,    Mass. 
838,751.     Overshoe.     A.   E,   Roberts,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 
838,756.     Apparatus   for   reclaiming   waste   rubber.      [Particularly   for   remov- 


ing   sand,    metal,    and    other    foreign    substances    from    waste    rubber.] 
E.    R.    Solliday.   Trenton.    N,   J. 

838,824.  Tire.  [In  a  cushion  lire,  the  combination  with  a  single  seamless 
supportmg  tube  cemposed  of  oppositely  coiled  interwoven  strands,  said 
strands  comprising  a  plurality  of  resilient  wires,  and  said  lube-  having 
portions  telescoped  to  provide  a  plurality  of  thicknesses,  of  protecting 
collars  surrounding  the  inner  and  outer  ends  of  the  tube,  and  a  flexible 
casing  covering  the  tube.]      Addison   \'andervoort,   Belleville,  Ontario. 

838,838.  Tire.  [With  self  inflating  pneumatic  devices.]  L.  C.  Backus, 
Smethport,  Pa. 

839,018.  Vehicle  wheel  [with  M-lid  tire].  Thomas  Midglcy,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Trade  Marks. 

780.  The  Stork  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  The  picture  of  a  stork,  over 
the  word  Stork.  I'or  marking  hats,  caps,  bonnets,  bathing  caps,  water- 
proof  head    coverings  of  textile    fabric,   etc. 

15.3-9-  Mineralized  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  city.  An  anchor  enclosed  in 
a   diamond   shaped  outline.      I'or   marking   syringes  and   atomizers. 

1 9.955-  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Boston.  An  arrow,  for  marking  rubber  boots 
and   shots. 

20,938,  Mercer  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.  The  words  Red  Breast,  for 
marking  rubber  belting,  hose,  and  packing. 

21,952.  Whitely  Exerciser  Co..  New  York  city.  The  word  Wh*tcly,  for 
marking    elastic    cord    exercising    devices. 

ISSUED   DECEMBER   25,    1906. 
839,098.     Means    for    securing    flexible    tires    to    motor    car    and    like    wheel 

rims.      Alfred    Birchall.    Livcrpcol,    England. 
839.213-     Weather   strip.      F,  J.   Schwartz.    \'illa  Grove,   HI. 
839,214.      Blanket     for    lithographic    and    other    presses.      T.     C.     Sherman, 

assignor  to   The  Trinity   Press  Co.,  both   of  New  York  city. 
839,260.     Flexible  connection.     Andrew  Benson,  Chicago. 
839.41 1.     Weather    strip.      Frank    Nunninp.    Jr.,    assignor    to    V.    E.    Tischi, 

both  of  (.Cincinnati. 
839,432.     Cushioned    horseshoe.      W.    R.    Smf'h,    at^signor   of   cne-half   to   H. 

H.  Hewitt.  iKth  of  Isuffalo.  N.   Y. 
839,537.     Hclder   for  fountain  pens.     D.  W.   Beaumel.   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
839,544.     Suspenders.      B.    L.    Brandt,    Detroit,    Mich. 
839,553.     Combined    yoke    and    hose    supporter.      A.    H.    Cohn,    Larchmont, 

N.  Y. 
839,626.     Device  for  inflating  the  pneumatic  tires  of  vehicles.     Carl  Nielsen, 

Copenhagen,  Denmark. 
839,672.     Swimming   machine.      John    Stub.    New    York   city. 

Trade  Marks. 
22.886.     Mercer  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.     The  word  Redbreast,  to  mark 

sheet  rubber,   rubber   valves,  and  rubber  jar   rings. 
23,200.     William    M.    Poz,    New   Ycrk  city.     The   word   Rubba-silk,   to  mark 

rubber  waterproofed   fabrics  in   the  piece. 

[Note. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  United   States  patents  may  be 
obtained  frnn  The  India  Rubber  World  office  at   10  cents  each,  postpaid.] 


GREAT    BRITAIN   AND   IRELAND. 

PATENT  SPECIFICATIONS  PUBLISHED. 
'iTie   number   given    is  that   assigned   to   the    Patent   at   the   filing  of  the   Ap- 
plication, which   in  the  case  of  those  listed  belcw  was  in    1905. 
"  Denotes    Patents    for    American    Inventions. 

[AeSTRACTEn     IS     THE    ILLUSTRATED    OFFICIAL    JOURNAL.     NOVEMBER     28,     I906.] 

"16,016  (1905).  Perfumed  rubber.  [Powdered  perfumes  are  mixed  with 
pure  rubber  and  vulcanized,  for  making  highly  elastic  sheeting  for 
dams  for  dentistry  and  dress  shields.]     Traun   Rubber   Co..   New   York. 

'  16,020    ( IQ05).      Hose  supporters.      A,    E.   Searle,    Cleveland.   Ohio. 

*i6,077  (1905).  Rubber  soled  boots.  [Layers  consisting  of  rubber  coated 
textile  fabric,  a  middle  sole  of  CLtton  duck  treated  with  coating  of 
raw  rubber,  between  which  are  placed  a  metallic  stifitening  pitce, 
preferably  brass,  and  a  layer  of  rubber,  the  edges  being  reinforced  by 
rubber  binding.  An  outsolc  of  un vulcanized  or  partially  vulcanized 
rubber,  having  preferably  a  thin  top  layer  of  raw  rubber,  is  secured 
to  the  boot  in  a  vulcanizing  mold,  the  vulcanizing  causing  the  various 
parts   to   adhere   firmly.]      G.    F.    Butterfield.    Boston,   Massachusetts. 

16,089  (1905).  Vehicle  wheels.  [To  prevent  punctures  a  series  of  wedge- 
shaped  wood  blocks  are  fitted  between  the  outer  cover  and  air  tube. 
They  are  spaced  by  ridges  under  the  triad  of  the  cover  by  means  of 
buffer  pads.]  J.  W.  Hornsby  and  D.  Roberts,  both  of  Grantham,  Lin- 
colnshire. 

16,149  (1905).  \'ehicle  wheels.  [To  prevent  puncture,  tire  cover  is  made 
with    recess   formed   by  securing   to    it   strips   of   steel   or   other   suitable 
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material.      The    air    tube    is   protected   by   a   strip    of   canvas   or    rubber 
secured  at  its  edges  to  the  cover.]      J.  Chambet,  Geneva. 

•16,150   (1905).     Fountain  pens.     W.    I.   Ferris,   Stamford,   Connecticut. 

•16,167  (1905).  Road  sweeping  machines.  [Means  provided  to  prevent 
dirt  from  clogging  the  bearings  of  the  conveyor,  and  the  pan  to  receive 
the  sweepings  from  the  brush  is  made  flexible  to  avoid  injury  in  con- 
sequence of  the  machine  moving  backwards.  The  plates  of  the  pan 
extension  are  made  of  rubber.]  C.  K.  Pevey,  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

16,386   (1905). 

16,401    (1905). 
Surrey. 

16.411    (1905)- 

•16,501    (1905) 


Combined   hose   reel   and    sprinkler. 
Non-skid    tire    cover    of    leather. 


J.    Mellings,   London. 
W.    H.    ?:ilam.    Anerly. 


Johnson    .nnd    T. 
R.     K.     Evans, 


J.     E.     Malnburg,     San     Francisco, 


[Described   in   The   India   Rubber 


Heel  protector.     J.  H.  Hammond,  London. 
Vehicle   wheels.      Pneumatic   tire.     A.    M. 
Ryan,   Maysville,   Kentucky. 
16,508   (1905).     Non-slipping     stud     for     pneumatic     tires. 

I-ondon. 
16,528   (1905).     Wheel    rim.      [A    rim    for    facilitating    the    removal    of    tirts 
has  one  or  both  side  flanges  hinged  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  turned 
out    of   the    plane    of   the    wheel.]       T.    J.    R.    Clarkson,    Aston    Manor, 
Warwickshire. 

(AUSTK.\CTED     IN     THE     ILLUSTRATED     OFFICIAL    JoURNAL,     DECEMBER     5,      I906.) 

*i6,555    (1905).      Corset    [with    elastic    abdominal    gores].      D.    Kops,    New 

York. 
16,598   (1905).     Heel  protector.     J.    E.    Davidson,   Toronto,    Canada. 
i6»6oi    (1905).     Pneumatic   tire.      W.    T.    Rogers,    Portsmouth. 
•16,654  C 1905).     Means   of  attaching   elastic   tires   to   rims.      R.    Mulholland, 

Dunkirk,    New    York. 
16,691    (1905).     Rubber  compositions.      I  Rubber   is  mixed   with  any   kind   of 

metal   powder   and   sulphur,   and    vulcanized.      The    product    is    used    for 

tires,  stair  treads,  horse  pads,  horseshoes,  heels,  and  spindles  for  looms, 

and    for    covering    floors.      The    rubber    is    dissolved    before    mixing,    in 

naphtha  or  other   like  fluid.]      C.   Marter,   London. 
16,722   (1905).     Bust  supporter.      J.    Bree,   Charlottenburg,   Germany. 
i6»79S   (1905)-     Studs   for  armoring   motor  car   tires.      H.    Bremer,    Nehtim- 

on-the-Ruhr,    Germany. 

16,822  (1905).  Pneumatic  tire.  [Protected  by  a  segmental  tread  of  hard- 
ened steel,  the  segments  being  secured  by  transverse  bolts  passing 
through  the  tire  and  side  flanges.]     J.   H.   Goodman,   Blackwell. 

*  16,907    ( 1 905) .      Hose     pipe     support. 
California. 

•16,908    (1905)-      Pocket    pencil    holder. 

World,  January   i,    1907 — page    117.]      W.   H.    Vance,   Akron,   Ohio. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Illustrated  Official  Journal,   December   12,    1906.] 

17,029  (1905).  Vehicle  wheel.  [ButTer  springs  are  mounted  between  the 
rim  and  a  cushion  of  rubber,  lateral  play  being  prevented  by  plungers 
working  in  bushes  against  the  action  of  springs.]  W.  Krische,  Han- 
over,   Germany. 

•17,096   (1905).     Eraser    holder.      F.    W.    Hayes,    Detroit,    Michigan. 

^7f'^3~  (1905)-  Golf  ball.  [Formed  with  an  inflated  or  solid  elastic  rub- 
ber core  which  is  kept  in  position  by  internal  unyielding  projections 
of  celluloid  or  other  hard  material  extending  upwards  from  the  outer 
part-]      J.    A.    Iv.    Nixon,    Dundee,    Scutland. 

i7,i32A   (1905).     Golf  ball.     Same. 

17,170  (1905).  Submarine  vessels.  \  A  rubber  ball  closed  at  the  top  by  a 
cover  is  used  as  a  float  whereby  communication  is  established  between 
a  submerged  submarine  vessel  and  the  surface  of  the  water.  Tubes 
pass  through  and  are  secured  to  the  cover,  one  being  used  for  tele- 
phonic wires  and  the  other  as  an  air  supply  pipe.]  F.  A.  Smith.  Croy- 
den,  Surrey. 

17.186  (1905).  Golf  ball.  [Made  by  winding  into  shape  a  tape  consisting 
of  an  amalgamation  of  rubber  and  fine  fibrous  material.  The  ball  is 
coated  with  a  solution  of  gutta-percha  which  may  also  be  mixed  with 
fibrous  material,  and  the  solvent  is  driven  off  by  heat  and  the  outer 
shell   molded.]      R.    A.    Morris,    Stockton    Heath,    Warrington. 

17,227  (1905).  Springs.  [The  rubber  blocks  used  for  buffers  on  railway 
trains,  drawbars,  etc.,  are  provided  with  spaces  into  which  the  sub- 
stance of  the  rubber  can  flow  under  compression,  thus  avoiding  ex- 
cessive gripping  of  the  drawbar  and  the  abrading  action  of  the  metal 
disks.]     C.  H.  Gray,  Silvertown,  Essex. 

17,258  (1905)-  Cover  for  pneumatic  tires.  [A  tire  fabric  made  from 
threads  consisting  of  light,  flexible,  metallic  chains  sheathed  with 
cotton  or  other  textile,  proofed  with  rubber  or  covered  with  a  wrap- 
ping of  raw  rubber.]      C.   M.  Gautier,  London. 

17,298  (1905).  Elastic  tire.  [India-rubber  cords  wound  spirally  in  layers 
about  a  central  core  of  hard  rubber,  the  successive  layers  being  wound 
in  different  directions.  Projections  on  the  core  intersect  the  coils  and 
prevent  creeping  of  the  elastic  body  which  is  enclosed  in  a  cover 
crimpi'd  to  engage  the  corresponding  corrugated  surface  of  the  rim.] 
A.   W.    Carpenter,   London. 


'7.336  (1905).  Pneumatic  tire.  [A  puncture  preventing  layer  of  cork 
is  interposed  between  the  outer  cover  and  the  air  tube.  The  cork  is 
cased  with  canvas  and   solutioncd  to   the  cover.]     T.   Hart,   Cambridge. 

'17.396  C1905)-  India  rubber  composition  [for  withstanding  the  action 
of  high  pressure  steam,  or  for  use  as  an  acid  proof  or  electric  in- 
sulating mattrial,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  rubber,  fibrous  asbestos, 
sulphur,  and  litharge,  to  which  are  added  pore  filling  materials,  such 
as  zinc,   iron  oxide,  etc.].      F.   M.   Ekert,  Ashland,   Ohio. 

1 7,452  (1905).  Regenerated  rubber.  [  Vulcanized  rubbers  are  dissolved 
in  resin  oil  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  colophony;  the  mass  is  filtered 
and  the  rubber  precipitated  by  means  of  a  ketone.]  J.  Neilson,  Linden, 
Germany. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Illustrated  Official  Journal,  December  19,    1906.] 

17.526  (1905).  Pneumatic  tire.  [Made  non-skidding  by  a  leather  backing 
in  which  wire  staples  arc  inserted.]  G.  and  C.  Sturgess,  Mablethrope, 
Lincolnshire. 

17,552   (1905).     Heel  protector.     T.   Spedding,  Hartlepool. 

17.626  (1905).  Elastic  tire.  [A  series  of  rubber  blocks  fitted  in  metal 
boxes,  with  or  without  supplementary  metallic  or  other  springs,  are 
fitted  in  a  channel  rim  and  threaded  on  a  chain  which  is  adjustable 
circumferentially.]      F.  St.  G.  Caulfeild,  Bourne  End,  Buckinghamshire. 

17,629   C1905).     Vacuum   cleaner.     A.   G.    Brooks,   London. 

•17,633    (1905).     Horseshoe   pad.     W.   A.   Rupert,   Mercer,   Pennsylvania. 

"17.679  (1905).  Electric  couplings.  [For  galvanic  batteries  in  use  where 
the  vibration  is  great.  Washers  compressed  by  the  binding  screw 
when  in  use.]     W.   Mills.  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 

THE   FRENCH    REPUBLIC. 

Patents   Issued    (With   Dates  of   Application). 

364,387   (Mar.    17.   1906).     Genillon.      Spring  wheel. 

P.   Lamure.      Spring  wheel. 

E.    Giraud.      Spring  wheel 

Facsen,    Dentz    &    Schmann.      Solid    tire. 

Nivet.      Fabric  weaving  machine. 
E.   Teppet.      Elastic   tire. 
C.    Lincssier.      Tire    fabric. 
B.  C.   Seaton.      Elastic  tire. 
Cuinet   et   Panze.      Skid   tread. 
Fleury.      Puncture    proof    tire. 

Societe   Houry   et  Filleul-Brohy.      Wire   insulation. 
P.    Beresine.     Rubber  substitute. 

E.  Muller.      Tire    vulcanizer. 
P.   Boucher.     Elastic   tire. 
Brandin.     Detachable   rim. 
Staub    &    Co.      Tire    protector. 
E.    Massot.      Elastic   tire. 
Societe    Michelin    et    Cie.      Detachable    rim. 

Societe   Michelin   et  Cie.      Scheme  to   prevent  deflation 
tires. 

E.    Gaillard.      Spring   wheel. 
,     Delatour  fils.     Soft  rubber  stop  cock. 

E.  R.   Soulas.     Spring  wheel. 

A.    Bourdes.      Extracting  rubber   from  plants. 

H.  Levy  and  T.  Nathan.     Rubber  heel. 
1905).      A.    E.    Vincent.      Method    of    collecting    benzine 
off  during  certain  industrial   processes. 
1906).     E.  B.  Killen.     Rubber  tire. 
G.   Chapelle.     Tire  protector. 

F.  L.    Rousseau.      Tire   protector. 
J.    A.    Swinehart.      Solid   rubber   tire. 
J.  Heibling.     Elastic  tire. 
H.    F.    Marie.      Spring   wheel. 
Miss  E.  Thuillard.     Corset  with  rubber  threads. 
Talleyrand-Perigou  de  Sagan.     Removable  rim. 

E.  Luserna  di  Rora.     Synthetic  rubber. 
\'.    Labour.      Composition    for   tire   covers. 


20) 
20) 


364,420   (Mar, 
364,445    (Mar, 
364.556   (Mar.  24). 
364.778   (Mar.   31) 
364,824   (Apr.  2). 
364,928   (Apr.   5). 
364,922   (Apr.   5). 
365.029   (Apr.  7). 
365.114  (Mar.  5). 
365,074  (Apr.   10). 
365.047   (Apr.  8). 
365.023   (Apr.   7). 
365,216   (Apr.    13). 
365,347    (Apr.   17). 
365.354   (Apr.   17). 
365.357   (Apr.    18). 
365.389   (Apr.   18). 
365.416.    (Apr.   19) 

of  pneumatic 
365,418  (Apr.  19). 
365,373  (Mar.  20) 
365.532  (Apr.  24). 
365,487  (Apr.  23). 
365,561  (Apr.  24). 
361,603    (July    3, 

vapors,  given 
365,730  (Apr.  28. 
365,941  (May  5)- 
365,952  (May  7i. 
365,972  (May  7). 
366,008  (May  8). 
366.013  (May  8). 
365,899  (May  3). 
366,206  (Apr.  6). 
366,191  (Jan.  31). 
366,240   (May   ig). 


[Note. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  French  patents  may  be  ob- 
tained from  R.  Bobet.  Ingtnieur-Cfunscil.  16  avenue  de  VilHers.  Paris, 
at   50   cents  each,   postpaid.] 


In  a  report  on  the  British  East  Africa  Protectorate,  the  United 
States  special  agent.  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Crist,  regards  the  prospects 
most  favorable  for  the  development  of  Uganda,  now  well  pro- 
vided with  transportation  facilities  through  the  completion,  by 
the  government,  of  the  Uganda  railway,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000,000. 
This  railway  reaches  important  sources  of  native  rubber,  and  Mr. 
Crist  finds  that  rubber  is  being  planted  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  Ceara  species  (Manihot  Glaziovii)  being  regarded  with 
special  favor. 


I•"I•;lu^r.\^;^    i. 
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VULCANIZING  RUBBER  BOOTS. 


T 


ME  illustration   relates  to  a   recently  invented   apparatus   for 
use  in  vulcanizing  rubber  boots  and  shoes.     The  invention 
covers  the  combination  of  a  heating 
box.  having  a  mold  in  its  upper  por- 
tion; a  holder  or  frame  composed  of 
sections,   each   of  which   is   provided 
with    two    forward    projections,    the 
one  connected  to  the  other  by  means 
of  hinges,  and  the  latter  hinged  to  a 
part  of  the  heating  box;  the  rear  por- 
tion  of  the   frame  or  holder  having 
letaining     projections,     a     clamping 
over  to  engage  said  projections,  and 
having    both    sliding    and    pivotal 
means ;  and  mechanism  supported  by 
the   box   at    an    elevation    above    the 
latter    and    provided 
with  means  for  insti- 
tuting    a     downward 
pressure    on    the    last 
of  the  boot  or  shoe  to 
be  treated.    The  paten- 
tee    is     Jonathan     R. 
Austin,    of    Misha- 
waka,   Indiana. 

A    patent   has   been 
granted  in  the  United 
States   and    it    is    un- 
derstood  that  applications  are  pendin,:;  in  oilier  countries. 


A  GOLF  BALL  WINDING  ROOM. 


W/llIiN  the  Haskell  golf  ball— the  first  of  the  wound  rubber 
"'  core  type — was  first  brought  out,  the  winding  had  to  be 
done  by  hand.  TTie  utmost  accomplishment  of  an  expert 
worker  under  such  conditions  was  three  balls  per  day.  Tlie  pros- 
pect of  a  large  demand  for  the  new  golf  ball  led  to  manufacturers 
to  experiment  with  machinery  for  winding  the  cores,  with  the 
result  that  a  machine  was  perfected  capable  of  winding  700  feet 
of  stretched  rubber  cord  for  a  Haskell  core  in  three  minutes.  An 
illustration  on  this  page  gives  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  wind- 
ing room  in  the  golf  ball  department  at  the  factory  of  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio).  At  the  time  of  the  taking  of  this 
view  the  capacity  of  this  room  was  18.000  golf  balls  in  one  day; 
the  capacity  has  since  been  nicreased. 


GOLF  BALL  WINDING  MACHINE. 


IIH° 


'T'lTF.  accompanying  illustration  relates  to  a  machine  for  winding 
thread  or  tape  of  india-rubber  for  forming  the  cores  of  golf 
balls,  invented  by  Martin  McDaid,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  The 
(k-\ice  involves  mechanism  which  imparts  to  the  core  motion  In 
three  directions — (l)  a  ro- 
tary motion  about  a  longi- 
tudinal axis,  and  also  rotary 
motion  (2)  about  axis  at  an 
angle  to  one  another,  and 
(3)  to  said  longitudinal 
axis — as  to  wind  the  tape  or 
thread  evenly  all  round  the 
core  as  it  grows  in  size. 
The  whole  comprises,  in 
combination  with  horizon- 
tally arranged  rotating 
.shafts,  means  for  rotating 
tlie  shafts,  gripping  rollers  on  the  shafts  for  holding  the  core,  and 
means  for  actuating  the  gripping  rollers  so  that  they  may  revolve 
the  core  in  different  directions  while  it  is  being  rotated  by  the 
shafts.     Tliis  invention  is  the  subject  of  United  State  patent  No. 

8.^8,202. 


Goi.K  H.M.t-  Machine. 


FOR  CLEANING  WASTE  RUBBER. 


A  XF.W  apparatus  for  the  removal  of  sand,  metal,  or  other 
foreign  substances  from  waste  rubber,  preliminary  to  a 
reclaiming  process,  is  illustrated  on  this  page.  It  comprises,  in 
the  first  place,  a  trough  for  containing  water,  together  with  re- 
volving members  carrying  blades  or  flights,  working  in  proximity 
to  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  for  the  purpose  of  moving  stock 
through  the  trough.    These  members  are  so  arranged,  in  relation 

Sdi.i.id.w's  W.vste  Rubber  .\pr.\R.\Tus. 
to  eacli  other,  as  to  leave  spaces  between  them,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  trough,  for  the  deposit  of  the  sand,  metal,  etc.,  the  blades  of 
one  member  moving  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  blades  of  the 
other  member  adjacent  to  it.  The  stock  is  finally  delivered  from 
the  trough  by  means  of  an  endless  flight  conveyor.  The  inventor, 
to  whom  a  United  States  patent  has  been  granted,  is  Edward  R. 
Solliday.  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 


No  Clothes  Wringers  in  Greece. — The  United  States 
consul  at  .^(hens,  Mr.  George  Horton.  reports  that  there 
is  only  one  first  class  steam  laundry  in  Greece,  and  that 
all  other  laundry  work  is  done  in  very  primitive  fashion. 
He  thinks  that  .■\merican  wringers  could  be  introduced 
there,  if  such  a  thing  as  a  permanent  exhibition  of 
American  goods  existed  at  .Athens. 


Mr.  Herbert  Wright,  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service, 
and  wdiose  s'udies  of  the  "Far&  rubber"  tree  have  been 
of  distinct  value  to  the  planting  interest,  is  spending  a 
year  on  leave  in  England,  after  which,  it  is  understood, 
he  will  join  the  agricultural  department  of  India,  at 
Calcutta. 


l\>KKi.L   Goi.F   B.\i,i.   Winding   Koom. 


.'V  new  feature  in  the  American  footwear  trade  this 
scasoi  is  the  demand  for  overshoes  made  to  order. 
Many  women  are  wearing  shoes  with  rather  long, 
pointed  toes,  and  to  get  an  exact  fit  overshoes  are  or- 
dered to  measure. 
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Trade   Topics  in  The  Dominion. 


■     RUBBER  CONSOLIDATION  IN  CANADA. 

Till'',  all  absorbing  topic  in  rubber  circles  at  the  present 
moment  [says  The  Canadian  Shoe  and  Leather  Joiimat]  is 
the  amalgamation  which  has  recently  been  consummated 
between  the  Canadian  Rubber  Co..  the  Granby  Rubber  Co.  and 
the  Maple  Leaf  Rubber  Co.,  under  the  name  of  the  Consolidated 
Rubber  Co.  There  are  diversities  of  opinion  as  to  just  what 
effect  the  consolidation  will  have  upon  the  rubber  interests  of  the 
country.  A  goodly  number  contend  that  it  will  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  all  concerned,  having  a  steadying  effect  upon  the  trade 
which  will  redound  most  beneficially  alike  to  inanufacturer,  dealer, 
and  wearer.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  can  see 
nothing  but  demoralization  in  what  they  regard  as  an  atteiBpt  to 
corral  the  entire  rubber  trade  of  the  country. 

Then  again,  there  are  those  who  hint  that  the  United  States 
Rubber  Trust  is  behind  the  whole  transaction,  and  that  they  are 
manipulating  things  so  as  to  gain  control  of  the  rubber  interests 
of  both  Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  is  said  that  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.  now  virtually  control  the  rubber  supply  market 
and  could  very  seriously  menace  the  rubber  shoe  industry  of 
Canada  if  they  chose  to  curtail  the  supiily  of  raw  material.  Most 
of  these  rumors  are  very  vague  and  wild  and  without  any  apparent 
foundation. 

The  consolidation  of  the  rubber  interests  is  not  a  child  of 
to-day ;  for  some  time  past  a  few  of  the  leaders  in  the  industry 
have  been  working  to  that  end,  not  because  of  increased  divi- 
dends that  were  likely  to  accrue,  but  because  they  were  convinced 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  trade  and  consumers  would  be  con- 
served by  such  a  union.  It  is  well  known  that  the  greater  the 
capacity  of  the  plant  the  cheaper  the  goods  can  be  turned  out,  so 
that  the  consumer  ought  to  reap  a  benefit  from  consolidation  by 
getting  cheaper  rubbers.  Any  attempt  at  a  combine  to  "hold  up" 
the  consumer  would  no  doubt  soon  be  thwarted  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  removal  of  the  duty  which  now  protects  the  industry. 
The  talk  about  the  United  States  Trust  controlling  the  rubber 
interests  of  Canada  is  just  so  much  gOssip.  Under  present  tariflf 
conditions  the  rubber  manufacturers  of  Canada  are  receiving  a 
fair  return  for  their  labor,  and  it  is  inost  unlikely  that  they  would 
jeopardize  their  interests  by  entering  into  a  compact  with  our 
neighbors  to  the  South.  With  the  constantly  increasing  trade, 
there  is  plenty  of  room  in  Canada  for  a  number  of  large  rubber 
manufacturing  concerns,  and  no  doubt  the  consolidation  which 
has  just  taken  place  will  prove  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
trade.  With  the  astute  men  at  its  head,  a  future  of  unbounded 
prosperity  is  predicted  for  the  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.  as  they 
arc  all  men  of  large  experience  and  exceptional  business  acumen. 
It  is  also  whispered  that  other  companies  have  been  approached 
with  a  view  to  uniting  their  interests,  but  that  no  definite  arrange- 
ments have  yet  been  arrived  at,  although  it  is  said  to  be  only  a 
inatter  of  time  before  the  union  takes  place,  as  negotiations  are 
well  under  way.  There  is  also  a  rumor  to  the  effect  that  one  or 
two  of  the  felt  shoe  companies  are  being  negotiated  with,  and 
that  there  is  a  possibility,  if  not  a  strong  probability,  that  there 
will  be  a  combining  of  these  two  industries  under  the  wing  of  the 
Consolidated. 

So  far  no  drastic  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  management 
or  policy  of  the  various  individual  concerns,  it  being  evidently  the 
intention  that  each  should  for  the  present  work  upon  its  own 
lines.  Doubtless  important  changes  will  be  made  before  the 
opening  of  the  new  season  involving  not  only  economy  in  both 
production  and  administration,  but  greater  effectiveness  in  han- 
dling the  product  of  the  various  factories.  The  fact  that  the 
American  companies  will  not  issue  their  lists  for  a  month  or  so  is 


giving  the  Canadian  trade  a  little  more  breathing  time,  as  they 
seem  to  follow  closely  American  precedents  as  to  selling  policy. 

DISPOSAL   or    SECONDS    AND   OBSOLETE   GOODS. 

The  rubber  shoe  manufacturers  of  Canada  held  a  conference 
recently  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  seconds  and  obsolete  goods. 
After  several  plans  had  been  discussed,  it  was  agreed  to  handle 
this  business  through  the  Commercial  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  This 
company  will  receive  not  later  than  January  10  in  each  year  lists 
of  unsalable  lines,  and  promptly  catalogue  them.  The  sales  will 
be  by  tender,  but  no  tender  will  be  entertained  at  less  than  40  per 
cent  off  gross  list  prices.  All  these  goods  will  be  "punched" 
before  shipment.  The  sales  agent  of  the  company  is  W.  S. 
Louson,  at  Notre  Dame  and  Papineau  streets,  Montreal.  The 
Commercial  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  was  incorporated  early  in  UJ05, 
with  $20,000  capital,  to  engage  in  the  rubber  footwear  trade.  Its 
directors  included  the  presidents  of  four  leading  rubber  manufac- 
turing companies,  and  its  organization  gave  rise  to  rumors  that  a 
consolidation  of  the  companies  was  intended.  The  Commercial 
company  in  April,  1905,  bought  the  plant  of  the  Boston  Rubber 
Co.  of  Montreal,  Limited  (in  liquidation),  when  it  developed  that 
the  purpose  of  the  company  was  to  keep  this  factory  out  of  the 
field  of  competition. 

G  &  J  TIRE  PATENTS  IN  CANADA. 

Mention  was  made  in  the  last  Indi.\  Rubber  World  [page  125] 
to  the  recent  expiry  of  a  Canadian  tire  patent  granted  to  Thomas 
B.  Jeffrey.  There  arc  other  patents,  of  later  date,  however,  that 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  "G  &  J"  tires.  One,  in  particular,  issued 
to  Mr.  Jeffrey  in  the  United  States  on  April  28,  1896  (No.  558,- 
956),  is  regarded  as  covering  an  essential  feature  in  the  clincher 
tires  as  now  made,  and  has  always  figured  in  the  suits  for  in- 
fringement brought  by  the  G  &  J  company.  This  patent  is  also 
in  effect  in  Canada. 

BRIEF  MENTION. 

The  (jutta-Percha  and  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Toronto, 
Limited,  issue  this  notice :  "To  answer  innumerable  inquiries,  we 
wish  to  state  that  this  company  is  not  in  any  way,  shape,  or  man- 
ner, a  part  of,  or  connected  with  any  rubber  merger  or  trust." 

The  Merchants'  Rubber  Co.,  Limited  (Berlin.  Ontario),  have 
opened  a  branch  warehouse  at  Brantford,  in  charge  of  F.  Baus- 
laugh  &  Co.  'Hiis  is  the  sixth  depot,  in  different  parts  of  the 
Dominion,  for  the  sale  of  their  rubber  footwear,  besides  which 
the  company  are  represented  by  the  wholesale  firm  of  Thomas 
Ryan  &  Co.,  Limited,  at  Winnipeg  and  Calgary. 

The  Canadian  rubber  footwear  manufacturers  report  that  their 
northwestern  trade  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  The  volume  of 
this  trade  during  the  opening  months  of  this  season  greatly  ex- 
ceeded that  for  the  same  period  last  season. 


THE  WELL-KNOWN   DUNLOP  TRADE   MARK. 

""PHERE  was  returned  from  the  dead  letter  office,  one  day 
•*•  last  week,  a  small,  flat  piece  of  electrotype  metal,  a  half 
inch  square,  which  had  evidently  been  picked  up  in  the  New 
Vork  city  postoffice,  and  sent  to  its  rightful  owners  in  Toronto 
by  some  one  who  had  a  knowledge  of  trade  marks  in  Canada. 
The  piece  of  metal  was  the  Dunlop  two  hands.  It  had  been  sent 
by  the  Dunlop  company,  enclosed  in  a  letter,  to  The  Indi.a 
Rubber  World.  The  metal  cut  through  the  envelope,  and  was 
most  likely  picked  up  on  the  floor  of  the  New  York  city  post- 
office.  Some  one  there  slipped  it  into  a  dead  letter  office  en- 
velope and  sent  it  back  to  Ottawa,  from  whence  it  was  returned 
to  the  Dunlop  company  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  incident 
reflects  much  credit  on   the  postoffice. — Toronto  Star. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

UV    A    KESIIIENT  CORRESI'ONBENT. 

A  I  IVE  Imsincss  in  rubber  footwear  lias  resulted  from  th« 
■'*      very  bad   condition   of  the  streets   in   the  burned   district. 

riierc  are  so  few  sidewalks  that  it  is  for  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  case  of  walking  in  the  street  all  of  the  time,  and  the  mud  which 
has  gathered  there  will  never  have  time  to  dry  until  the  winter 
and  spring  rains  are  over.  It  is  impracticable  to  try  to  get  about 
many  of  these  streets  without  rubber  boots  or  shoes,  and  the  local 
houses  dealing  in  this  line  have  had  all  the  trade  they  could 
handle. 

The  building  activity  of  the  city  is  progressing  rapidly,  and  per- 
manent buildings  are  springing  up  on  every  side,  so  that  the 
burned  district  begins  to  look  more  and  more  like  a  habitable 
region.  Everybody  is  anxious  to  get  into  a  permanent  building 
as  the  insurance  rates  are  beyond  all  reason,  and  it  is  that  con- 
sideration which  will  drive  the  retailers  away  from  Van  Ness 
avenue  to  the  new  and  permanent  buildings  which  are  being 
erected  for  them  downtown. 

'Hie  new  factory  of  the  Bowers  Rubber  Co.,  at  Black  Diamond, 
is  now  in  active  operation.  The  company  had  secured  a  large 
acreage,  had  completed  plans  for  a  modern  rubber  factory,  and 
had  begun  work  on  one  of  the  main  buildings,  when  the  San 
Francisco  fire  occurred.  Then  the  company  bent  all  their  energies 
In  tlie  completion  of  thi'^  building,  b\it  instead  of  waiting  to  com- 
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plete  all  their  plans,  temporary  corrugated  iron  structures  have 
been  put  up.  'lliey  have  been  working  two  shifts,. night  and  day, 
in  the  rush  of  cleaning  up  accumulated  orders.  Work  will  be 
begun  soon  on  the  additional  permanent'  buildings.  Mr,  C.  H, 
Chase,  of  the  Bowers  company,  says  that  the  indications  are  that 
the  present  year  will  result  in  the  heaviest  country  business  that 
they  have  ever  enjoyed. 

The  Sterling  Rubber  Co.,  a  new  concern  mentioned  in  the  last 
India  Rubber  VVoki.d,  have  taken  on  the  Pacific  coast  accounts  of 
the  Seamless  Rubber  Co.,  the  Bourn  Rubber  Co.,  and  the  Voor- 
hces  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  Mr.  W.  Perkins,  the  president, 
and  Mr.  W.  M.  Gibson,  the  manager,  were  connected  formerly 
with  the  Gorhani  Rubber  Co.,  and  are  well  and  favorably  known 
to  the  trade  here. 

"It  is  simply  a  matter  of  getting  goods;  the  business  is  here." 
said  the  manager  of  the  Sterling  Rubber  Co.  "Trade  has  been 
remarkably  good,  and  there  has  been  plenty  of  business  for  every- 
body. We  can  dispose  of  goods  as  fast  as  we  get  them,  but 
the  getting  of  them  is  a  hard  matter.  The  delay  in  shipments 
of  frieght,  which  had  only  in  a  small  way  begun  to  be  relieved 
before  the  holidays,  has  been  almost  completely  chol*d  up  again, 
on  account  of  the  rush  during  the  holidays,  and  now  on  account 
of  the  heavy  storms,  as  well  as  a  railroad  strike,  which  has 
blockaded  freight  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains.  Freight 
cars  with  goods  in  them  are  backed  up  now  in  the  yards  by  the 
thousands,  and  some  of  them   it  is  impossible  to  get  at,  so  that 


they  stay  there  sometimes  for  a  month  or  more.  Then  the  in- 
dependence of  the  working  classes  is  a  great  problem  to  deal 
with.  They  are  getting  good  wages  and  they  deserve  good 
wages,  but  the  trouble  is  lo  keep  anybody  in  any  one  line  of 
employment.  The  building  trades  have  drawn  large  numbers 
from  all  other  industries,  and  the  high  wages  there  induce  men 
to  try  that  line  so  that  they  are  changing  continually.  The  cost 
of  every  commodity  has  advanced  so  that  living  comes  at  least 
a  third  higher  now  for  everybody  llian  formerly.  Then  buildings 
arc  still  so  scarce  that  you  have  lo  pay  a  mint  of  money  for 
a  place  as  big  as  a  cigar  box,  and  the  matter  of  insurance  has 
grown  to  be  a  nightmare  with  the  majority  of  the  merchants." 

-Mr.  Joseph  V.  Selby,  Pacific  coast  manager  of  the  Boston 
Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.,  states  that  in  the  mechanical  rubber 
lines  business  in  San  Francisco,  and  for  that  matter,  on  the  entire 
coast,  was  never  better  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  He  reports 
for  the  Western  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods  Association,  which 
was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  interests  of  the 
mechanical  rubber  industry  on  the  coast,  with  headquarters  in 
.San  Francisco,  that  since  the  earthquake  and  fire  there  have  been 
no  meetings.  Hut  as  soon  as  the  merchants  are  better  settled,  and 
the  important  matters  of  getting  reestablished  again  have  become 
less  pressing,  the  members  propose  to  resume  their  regular 
monthly  meetings. 

The  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.  are  now  doing  business  at  the  same 
location  as  before  the  lire  last  year — Nos.  573-579  Market  street — 
and  which  they  have  occupied  for  35  years.  They  are  of  course 
ill  a  temporary  building,  but  good  progress  has  been  made  on  the 
new  permanent  building  which  is  rising  on  that  site.  Mr.  R.  H. 
Pease,  president  of  the  company,  reports  business  as  good  as  at 
ihc  same  time  a  year  ago,  which  was  before  the  fire.  Business 
during  December  (in  footwear)  was  particularly  good,  on  account 
of  the  rains.  He  says  that  the  great  trouble  in  San  Francisco  is 
the  lack  of  labor ;  that  people  ought  to  come  out  from  the  East. 
The  company  are  greatly  helped  in  carrying  on  their  Pacific  coast 
business  by  having  at  Portland,  Oregon,  a  store  filling  a  building 
of  six  stories  and  basement,  with  too  feet  front. 

Mr.  Parish,  of  the  Oakland  store  of  the  Gorham  company,  was 
lately  confined  to  his  bed  for  two  or  three  weeks  on  account  of 
illness.     He  is  now  able  to  be  around  again. 

Henry  Martine,  manager  of  the  Gutta  Percha  and  Ruliber 
.Manufacturing  Co.,  whose  headquarters  are  now  at  Alameda, 
California,  sustained  very  serious  injuries  in  an  automobile  ac- 
cident about  New  Year's.  Mrs.  Martine  was  with  him  at  the 
time  and  was  even  more  seriously  injured  than  he.  He  has  been 
gradually  recovering  from  his  injuries  and  has  been  able  to  be 
out   some. 

F.  W.  Paige,  representing  the  San  Francisco  branch  of  Morgan 
&  Wright,  which  is  located  in  a  large  establishment  together 
with  the  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.  and  the  G  &  J  Tire  Co.. 
at  No.  423  Golden  Gate  avenue,  reports  that  conditions  are  ex- 
cellent, collections  good,  and  the  future  prospects  all  for  pros- 
perity. Mr.  Paige  returned  lately  from  an  Eastern  trip.  C,  A. 
Davis,  the  representative  of  the  G  &  J  Tire  Co.,  will  start  East 
about  February  i  to  visit  the  factory,  and  prepare  for  the  coming 
year's    business. 

The  Harris  Rubber  and  Supply  Co.  is  a  new  concern  just  in- 
corporated in  San  Francisco.  They  have  fitted  up  a  new  store  on 
the  corner  of  Polk  and  Turk  streets,  and  the  principal  business 
of  the  company  at  present  is  handling  the  Goodrich  tires.  Mr. 
Harris  was  formerly  with  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 

The  new  Phoenix  Rubber  Co.  have  got  their  factory  started. 
They  are  operating  six  presses,  and  expect  shortly  to  have  ten  at 
work. 

Recent  visitors  to  the  Pacific  coast  trade  were  Mr.  Hayes,  of 
the  Home  Rubber  Co.  (Trenton,  N.  J.),  and  Mr.  Torrey,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.  (Jeannelte.  Pa.) 
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THE    RUBBER    TRADE    AT    AKRON. 


BY    A    RESIDENT    CORRESl'ONDENT. 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  on  January 
9,  Colonel  George  T.  Perkins  retired  from  the  office  of 
piesident.  He  has  been  gradually  giving  up  positions  of  busmess 
activity  with  a' view  to  spending  his  declining  years  quietly.  He 
still  retains  his  interest  in  the  Goodrich  company,  however,  and 
will  officiate  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  The  olliccis  of 
the  company  arc:  Bertram  G.  Work,  president;  F.  H.  Mason, 
first  vice-president:  H.  E.  Raymond,  second  vice-president;  E.  C. 
Shaw,  general  manager  of  works;  C.  B.  Raymond,  secretary; 
\V.  A.  Folger,  treasurer;  \V.  A.  Means,  assistant  treasurer;  C.  C. 
Goodrich,  general  superintendent,  and  H.  E.  Joy,  assistant  general 
superintendent.  The  directors  are  Messrs.  Perkins,  Mason, 
Work.  Goodrich,  Shaw  and  H.  E.  Raymond  and  George  W. 
Crousc. 

The  past  year  was  one  of  unrivalled  prosperity  with  the  com- 
pany. Several  extensive  additions  to  the  plant  were  made,  and 
others  are  being  planned.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  Good- 
rich company  have  purchased  nearly  $50,000  worth  of  property 
adjoining  their  general  offices,  and  will  erect  buildings  tliis  year 
which  will  double  the  office  room. 

*  *      * 

The  Aladdin  Rubber  Co.  held  their  annual  meeting  during  the 
month  in  their  offices  in  the  Hamilton  building.  The  officers" 
annual  reports  showed  the  company  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion, and  the  product  sold  six  months  ahead.  It  was  said  that 
this  fact  has  made  it  necessary  to  turn  down  a  number  of  large 
orders.  Orders  have  been  placed  for  machinery,  which  will 
double  the  capacity  of  the  present  plant  at  Barbcrton,  and  the 
officers  of  the  company  contemplate  the  erection  of  a  new  plant, 
much  larger  than  the  one  used  at  present,  in  the  near  future. 
The  old  officers  and  directors  were  re-elected,  as  follows:  James 
Christy,  president;  C.  M.  Gilbert,  secretary,  treasurer  and  man- 
ager. Directors:  James  Christy.  Will  Christy,  C.  M.  Gilbert, 
J.  H.  Conner  and  C.  S.  Heller. 

*  *      * 

James  A.  Swinehart,  senior  member  of  the  Swinehart 
Clincher  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  European 
trip,  and  is  much  elated  over  the  strides  which  the  Swinehart 
tire  has  made  in  foreign  countries.  He  closed  a  deal  whereby 
all  of  his  German  patents  are  to  be  sold  to  a  manufacturing 
concern  in  that  country.  11.  F.  Siegrist.  treasurer  of  the  Swine- 
hart company,  has  resigned,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Fred  A. 
Boron,  a  local  bank  official.  The  company  is  mstalling  a  great 
deal  of  new  machinery  in  its  plant,  and  when  all  proposed 
improvements  are  completed  its  present  output  will  be  in- 
creased 50  per  cent. 

*  *       * 

"Andy"  Aubi.e,  the  .-Vkron  garage  owner  who,  with  \V.  W. 
Owen,  of  Cleveland  (as  chauffeur)  and  Fred  Work,  of  Akron, 
drove  an  Oldsmobile  from  New  York  to  Ormond  Beach,  P'lorida, 
in  record  time,  is  much  gratified  at  the  showing  which  he  made. 
The  party  encountered  roads  which  were  almost  impassable,  and 
the  name  "Pathfinders,"  with  which  they  were  dubbed,  fitted 
exactly,  according  to  Auble.  ,\  peculiar  feature  about  the  trip 
is  that  while  the  machine  was  fitted  with  Diamond  tires,  it  car- 
ried as  a  passenger  Mr.  Work,  a  brother  of  the  newly  elected 
president  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  a  rival  concern  in  the  tire 
manufacture. 

^       *       * 

The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  will  erect  another  new  building, 
320  X  150  feet  and  five  stories  hi.gh.  The  structure  will  be  used 
to  increase  the  Diamond  company's  facilities  for  the  manufacture 
of  automobile  tires.  Mr.  C.  E.  Mathewson.  the  Pacific  coast 
manager  of  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co..  spent  a  week  at  the  factory 


here  when  he  came  east  to  attend  the  New  York  automobile  show. 
He  reports  that  his  company  have  equipped  with  their  tires  more 
than  6.000  of  the  10,000  automobiles  on  the  coast. 

*  *       * 

I'liE  India  Rubber  Co.  property,  the  site  of  a  rubber  factory 
burned  in  March,  1903,  has  been  purchased  by  the  George  W. 
Carmichael  Co.,  who  probably  will  erect  a  furnace  manufacturing 

plant   there. 

*  *      * 

RuuAHD  M.\soN'  and  Henry  Hall,  who  have  been  employed  by 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  for  26  years,  were  placed  on  the  pension 
list  January  I.  The  Goodrich  company  adopted  this  plan  of 
retiring  the  most  faithful  of  their  employes  two  years  ago. 


IHE  RUBBER  TRADE  AT  TRENTON. 


BY    A    RESIDENT    CORRESPONDENT. 

npilE  Prudential  Rubber  Co.,  a  new  Trenton  concern,  was  in- 
■^  corporated  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  on  January 
21.  'J'he  charter  states  that  the  company  is  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  manufacturing  and  dealing  in  rubber  goods  of  all  descrip- 
tions. The  capital  stock  is  $125,000,  divided  into  1250  shares  of 
the  par  value  of  $100.  The  incorporators  are  Charles  F.  McCoy, 
M.  A.  McCoy,  E.  Furman  Hooper,  and  A.  A.  Hooper.  Charles 
F.  McCoy  is  the  agent  in  charge,  and  the  office  at  present  will  be 
in  the  Wilkinson  building.  Mr.  E.  Furman  Hooper  was  tax 
receiver  of  Trenton  for  several  years,  and  is  head  of  the  whole- 
sale paint  house  of  E.  F.  Hooper  &  Co.  Mr.  Hooper  states  that 
at  present  the  new  company  will  confine  its  business  to  the  selling 
agency  line,  handling  mechanical  rubber  goods.  Later  it  may 
enter  the  manufacturing  field. 

Members,  of  the  office  force  of  the  Ui  ted  and  Globe  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Cos.  served  a  dinner  on  the  c  enir.g  of  January3, 
in  the  Dutch  room  of  Margerum's  restai-rant,  to  celebrate  the 
closing  of  another  year's  business.  The  banquet  followed  the 
annual  stock  taking.  The  tables  were  handsomely  decorated  and 
the  event  was  a  most  pleasant  one.  Those  present  were :  Alex- 
ander H.  Clarke,  Aubrey  Love.  Samuel  Cadwallader,  Frank  H. 
Van  Derbeck,  Je.sse  M.  Fabian,  J.  Oliver  Thorp,  Malcolm  Salter, 
Townsend  N.  Conrad,  Daniel  M.  Lovett,  Thomas  A.  Maguire«ind 
J.  Lewis  Hendricks.  Jr. 

*  *       * 

The  Ajax-Grieb  Rubber  Co.  have  been  granted  another  patent 
for  a  rubber  heel  and  sole.  The  new  invention  is  designed  to 
meet  a  want  long  felt  by  wearers  of  rubber  soled  footwear,  that 
is,  the  nonslipping  quality.  The  new  sole  is  composed  of  a  black, 
tough  rubber  stock  with  a  center  of  pure  white  rubber  and 
ground  cork.  The  cork  element  accomplishes  the  nonslipping 
result. 

John  S.  Broughton.  secretary,  treasurer,  and  general  manager 
of  the  United  and  Globe  Rubber  Manufacturing  Cos.,  was  chair- 
man of  the  general  connnittee  which  made  a  conspicuous  success 
of  the  charity  ball  given  in  Masonic  Temple,  on  the  evening  of 
January  10.  for  the  benefit  of  Mercer  Hospital.  The  ball  was  the 
leading  social  function  of  the  present  season.  More  than  700 
tickets  were  sold  and  $1,200  were  the  net  proceeds. 

*  *       * 

William  J.  B.  Stokes,  one  of  f"  '  proprietors  of  the  Trenton, 
Joseph  Stokes  and  Home  Rubber  companies,  was  re-elected  treas- 
urer of  the^ity  of  Trenton  by  the  common  council,  on  January  I. 
After  taking  the  oath  of  office,  Treasurer  Stokes  named  a  new 
clerk,  appointing  Carl  C.  Kuhl,  who  was  employed  in  the  rubber 
department  of  the  John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Co.  Mr.  Kuhl  re- 
signed to  take  his  place  in  the  City  Hall.  The  term  of  Mr.  Stokes 
as  treasurer  is  three  vears. 
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News    of    the    American    Rubber   Trade. 


ELECTRIC     RUBBER     MANUFACTURING     CO.— ASSIGNMENT. 

ON  Deconiber  31  Frank  P.  McDcrmott.  of  Jersey  City,  was 
appointed  receiver  in  New  Jersey  of  the  property  of  the 
Electric  Rubber  Manulacturing  Co.,  Rutherford,  N.  J., 
with  a  bond  of  $25,000,  on  the  application  of  Samuel  P.  Robin- 
son, Samuel  D.  Sherwood  and  Charles  Reynolds,  sliarcholders  in 
the  company.  The  liabilities  are  reported  at  $45,312,  and  nominal 
liabilities  at  $159,374.  The  company  was  incorporated  in  New 
Jersey  in  November,  1903,  with  $1,000,000  capital  authorized,  and 
began  operations  in  the  latter  part  of  1905,  making  pneumatic  and 
solid  rubber  tires.  On  January  3,  Mr.  McDern-.ott  was  appointed 
auxiliary  receiver  for  the  property  in  New-  York  state  of  the 
company  above  named,  with  a  bond  of  $5,000.  The  company 
own  a  majority  of  the  shares  in  the  Electric  Rubber  Co.  of  New 
Vork,  at  No.  253  West  Forty-seventh  street,  the  selling  agents  for 
the  New  Jersey  corporation.  The  New  York  concern  was  in- 
corporated at  Albany  January  31,  igo6,  with  $10,000  capital. 
1  he  Electric  company  were  supposed  to  be  in  good  condition, 
in  view  of  the  active  business  in  tires  done  by  them  recently. 
John  J.  Voorhees,  of  the  rubber  trade,  was  appointed  co-receiver 
with  Dr.  McDermott  on  January  29,  and  the  factory  is  offered 
for  sale. 

UNITED  STATES  RUBBER   CO.— DIVIDENDS, 

The  directors  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  on  January 
3,  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  2  per  cent  on  the  first  pre- 
ferred stock,  and  i]4  per  cent  on  the  second  preferred  stock, 
from  the  net  earnings,  payable  January  31,  to  shareholders  of 
record  on  January  15.  The  company  report  net  earnings  for 
the  nine  months  ending  December  31  (December  partially  esti- 
mated) of  approximately  $3,206,176,  which  includes  dividends 
amounting  to  $552,247  received  upon  stock  of  the  Rubber  Goods 
Manufacturing   Co. 

REDUCED  TRAVEL  RATES  TO  NEW  YORK. 

The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  announces  that  mer- 
chants' rates  to  the  city  will  be  in  effect  from  Trunk  Line  Asso- 
ciation territory  on  February  23-26,  inclusive,  and  March  16-19, 
inclusive,  with  the  customary  15  day  return  limit.  The  special 
rate  will  be,  as  usual,  a  fare  and  one  third  for  the  round  trip. 
Roughly  described,  trunk  line  territory  extends  from  the  New 
England-New  York  border  west  to  and  including  Buflfalo  and 
Salamanca,  N.  Y'. ;  Erie  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Wheeling,  Parkers- 
burg,  and  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  south  to  the  Potomac  river  and 
the  line  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad.  The  rate  does  not 
apply  from  points  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Y'ork 
State  less  than  100  miles  distant  from  the  metropolis.  The  mer- 
chants who  take  advantage  of  these  rates  will  register  at  the  .As- 
sociation's new  headquarters.  The  Merchants'  .Association  Build- 
ing, Nos.  66-72  Lafayette  street  (formerly  Elm  street). 

DUTY    ON    COTTON    ELASTIC    BRAIDS. 

Certain  cotton  elastic  braids  imported  at  New  York  were  as- 
sessed for  duty  at  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  under  paragraph  339 
of  the  Tariff  Act,  which  relates  to  cotton  or  flax  braids,  "whether 
composed  in  part  of  india-rubber  or  otherwise."  The  importer 
protested,  on  the  ground  that  the  goods  should  be  classified  under 
paragraph  449.  relating  to  "manufactures  of  bone,  chip,  glass, 
horn,  india-rubber  -  -  -  or  of  which  these  substances  or 
either  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value  -  -  - 
10  per  cent,  ad  valorem."  Testimony  was  offered  to  show  the 
component  material  of  chief  value  in  the  articles,  but  the  United 
States  general  appraisers  at  New  York  decided :  "We  do  not 
think  the  question  of  the  proper  classification  of  these  goods  is  to 


be  determined  by  ,->  comparison  of  the  value  of  the  textile  and 
india-rubber  component  materials  in  them.  We  think  that  braids 
made  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  and  of  india-rubber,  irre- 
spective of  the  value  of  the  rubber  component  are  properly  duti- 
able under  paragraph  339." 

A  SALESMEN'S   CONVENTION   AT   CLEVELAND. 

The  third  annual  salesmen's  convention  of  The  Ohio  Rubber 
Co.,  at  the  lloUenden,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  December  28-29,  was 
attended  by  twenty-two  representatives  of  their  houses  at  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  and  Pittsburgh.  A  part  of  each  day  was  spent 
in  the  discussion  of  various  business  topics,  including  the  sale  of 
hose,  belting,  packing,  rubber  clothing,  raincoats,  etc.  On  Friday 
evening  a  banquet  was  served,  and  on  Saturday  evening  there  was 
a  theater  party.  Tlie  convention  is  referred  to  as  the  most  de- 
lightful and  satisfactory  yet  held  by  the  employes'  representa- 
tives. 

FAIRFIELD    RUBBER    CO. 

For  nearly  a  year  past  the  Fairfield  Rubber  Co.  (Fairfield, 
Connecticut)  have  been  obliged  to  run  their  plant  at  night,  and 
the  same  busy  condition  continues.  They  have  put  in  additional 
machinery  and  more  power  and  enlarged  their  buildings.  Their 
principal  product  is  carriage  cloth,  but  the  coming  of  the  auto- 
mobile has  led  to  the  addition  of  a  number  Of  motoring  acces- 
sories to  their  line  of  products.  '1  he  present  members  of  the 
company  are :  E.  W.  Harral,  president ;  A.  C.  Wheeler,  treasurer ; 
F.  M.  Goodell,  secretary,  and  Major  W.  W.  Harral,  manager, 
with  F.  D.  Hotchkiss,  superintendent. 

NEW   COMPANIES  AND  CHANGES. 

Baker  Rubber  Cement  Co.  have  been  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Massachusetts,  with  $25,000  capital  authorized,  to  succeed 
to  the  business  of  Charles  F.  Baker  &  Co.,  rubber  cement  manu- 
facturers. No.  48  Lincoln  street,  Boston.  The  directors  are : 
James  H.  Broughton  (president),  Charles  F.  Baker  (treasurer), 
and  Emma  G.  Sawtell.     Tlie  factory  is  in  Dorchester. 

.Archer  Rubber  Co.  have  been  incorporated  under  the  Massa- 
chusetts laws,  with  $3000  paid  capital,  to  engage  in  the  water- 
proofing trade  at  Mil  ford,  Mass.  Calvert  B.  .Archer,  who  re- 
signed recently  as  superintendent  of  the  Milford  Rubber  Co.,  is 
president;  John  T.  Callahan,  vice  president,  and  C.  E.  Jones, 
treasurer  and  clerk. 

The  Osius  Chemical  Co.,  Inc..  is  a  new  company  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  dental  vulcanite  and  dental  specialties  at  Mus- 
kegon, Michigan.  They  manufacture  also  some  of  the  chemical 
preparations  of  Dr.  Frederick  Osius,  who  is  president  and  super- 
intendent of  the  company.  Mr.  R.  Osius  is  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. The  office  of  the  company  is  at  No.  125  Monroe  street, 
Grand  Rapids.  Michigan. 

IKPROViaCENTS   AND   ADDITIONS. 

The  improvements  and  additions  made  by  the  Apsley  Rubber 
Co.  (Hudson,  Massachusetts)  during  1906  include  a  six  story 
addition;  no  x  60  feet,  to  their  shoe  factory;  an  extension  of 
their  box  and  last  factory,  in  which  is  embraced  a  storehouse 
capable  of  storing  300,000  blocks  for  making  lasts ;  and  a  line  of 
coal  pockets,  convenient  to  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad  tracks, 
large  enough  for  5000  or  more  tons  -of  coal. 

The  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.  has  purchased  a  lot 
of  land  equal  in  area  to  that  which  the  factory  now  occupies  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  on  this  will  soon  erect  several 
large  buildings. 

George  Borgfeldt  &  Co.,  the  extensive  New  York  importers — 
whose   stock   embraces   hard    and   soft    rubber  goods — announce 
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that,  in  view  of  the  continued  growth  of  their  business,  they 
have  opened  a  new  and  commodious  department,  at  Nos.  43-51 
West  Fourth  street,  in  which  will  be  located  their  house  fur- 
nishing department,  in  readiness  from  February  I. 

FACTORY  STAETS  AT   NORTH  BROOKFIELD. 

The  factory  of  the  B.  &  R.  Rubber  Co..  lately  organized  at 
North  Brookfield,  Massachusetts,  by  Thomas  G.  Richards  and 
Charles  C.  Beebc,  was  put  in  operation  during  the  past  month. 
They  have  been  busy  making  up  samples,  beginning  with  tubing 
and  heels,  and  will  gradually  add  other  lines  of  mechanical  goods 
and  specialties. 

NEW  ENGLAND  RUBBER  CLtTB  DINNER. 
The  New  England  Rubber  Club  dinner,  to  be  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 13,  at  the  New  Algonquin  Club,  Boston,  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  most  notable  that  the  Club  has  yet  enjoyed.  The  execu- 
tive committee,  while  furnishing  abundant  food  for  thought  in 
the  addresses  of  such  men  as  Mr.  T.  E.  Byrnes,  first  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  railroad,  and 
others,  have  also  provided  most  effectively  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  members  of  the  Club  by  securing  men,  for  example,  like 
Frank  Lincoln,  known  the  world  over  as  the  best  American 
after  dinner  story  teller. 

GETTING    TO    WORK   AT    ANDOVER. 

The  .-Xndover  Rubber  Co.  ( .'Xndover,  Massachusetts),  the  in- 
corporation of  which  was  reported  in  the  last  Indi.\  Rubber 
World  (page  127).  have  awarded  contracts  for  the  erection  of  a 
factory  building  o'f  brick,  two  stories,  50  x  120  feet,  on  Railroad 
street.  Meanwhile  a  frame  building  has  been  erected,  in  which 
the  company  hope  to  be  ready  to  begin  making  dipped  goods  by 
February  21.  Later  the  company  may  engage  in  making  pneu- 
matic and  solid  rubber  vehicle  tires.  Mr.  Matthew  S.  Hannan  is 
president  of  the  new  company.  He  was  formerly  in  the  employ 
of  the  Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  and  for  some  time  past  has  been  op- 
erating a  rubber  plant  at  Ballardvale,  Mass. 

FOR   A   CO-OPERATIVE   RUBBER   SHOE   FACTORY. 

A  NEW  scheme  of  industrial  cooperation  is  being  developed  at 
Maiden,  Massachusetts,  under  the  name  Skill-Brains  Union  Co., 
to  combine  '"brains"  and  "skill"  in  manufacturing  enterprises. 
Among  other  projects  is  the  "Skill-Brain  Rubber  Co.,"  for  which 
a  prospectus  is  issued,  inviting  subscriptions  of  capital.  It  is 
stated  that  "rubber  boots  and  shoes  of  all  kinds  will  be  manu- 
factured and  marketed — but  other  rubber  goods  will  be  made 
when  the  business  gets  fully  developed." 

TRADE  NEWS  NOTES. 

It  is  reported  that  a  committee  of  the  board  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.,  after  an  examination  of  the  two  mills  of  the 
Glenark  Knitting  Co.  (Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island),  reported 
against  their  purchase.  Later,  on  January  17,  the  sale  of  the 
Glenark  company's  "Colchis"  mill  was  reported,  at  something  like 
$go,ooo,  to  a  purchaser  not  named,  but  stated  not  to  be  the 
United   States  Rubber   Co. 

The  Rockland  Elastic  Fabric  Co.  is  the  name  of  a  new  concern 
organized  at  Rockland,  Massachusetts,  to  make  narrow  elastic 
fabrics.  They  have  begun  work  at  the  Rockland  Webbing  Co. 
plant.     Chester  Woodward  and  C.  D.  Stringer  are  interested. 

The  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  have  distributed  some  small 
metal  signs  that  are  exceedingly  artistic.  They  look  like  solid 
pieces  of  antique  bronze  covered  with  verdigris.  The  signs  are 
10  X  14  inches  and  are  hung  with  a  green  bronze  chain,  matching 
the  genera!  color  scheme  of  the  sign. 

The  .American  Can  Co.  (New  York)  furnish  not  only  cups 
for  collecting  rubber  latex,  and  cans  and  tanks  for  cement  and 
other  materials  used  in  the  rubber  manufacture,  but  an  almost 
unlimited  variety  of  metal  goods  for  other  trades,  including  about 
everything  in  tin  that  a  druggist  can  need. 


TRADE  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  position  of  traffic  manager  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co.  (New  York),  vacated  recently  by  Mr.  John  M.  Galloway,  has 
been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  George  F.   Hichborn. 

The  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Co.  (New  York)  have  opened  a 
branch  office,  for  the  sale  of  their  insulation  products,  in  New 
Orleans,  at  Baronnc  and  Perdillo  streets,  in  charge  of  Mr.  W.  E. 
Carpenter. 

The  factory  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  at  East  Watertown, 
Massachusetts,  was  closed  on  January  5  for  a  nine-days'  vacation. 
.\fter  resumption  of  work  a  g-hour  day  was  adopted  instead 
of  10  hours. 

\  dinner  was  given  to  a  number  of  selling  agents  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.,  by  Mr.  Eben  H.  Paine,  manager  of  sales  of 
the  company,  at  the  New  Algonquin  Club,  Boston,  on  the  evening 
of  January  10.  It  was  an  attractive  dinner,  with  covers  for  15, 
on  a  round  table,  and  was  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

The  registered  office  of  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.,  the  in- 
corporation of  which  was  chronicled  in  the  last  India  Rubber 
World,  is  with  the  Registrar  and  Transfer  Co.,  No.  15  Exchange 
place,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

The  assets  of  E.  M.  Moer's  Sons,  dealers  in  scrap  rubber  and 
other  waste  materials,  at  Nos.  5-9  James  slip,  New  York,  have 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  in  bankruptcy,  on  the 
petition  of  creditors  for  $2166.  Rufus  \V.  Sprague,  Jr.,  was  ap- 
pointed receiver  on  January  7. 

The  Home  Rubber  Co.  (Trenton,  New  Jersey)  are  very  much 
pleased  over  an  item  which  appeared  in  the  London  Standard 
concerning  their  "N.  B.  O.''  sheet  packing,  which  is  as  follows: 
"We  know  of  an  instance  where  this  packing  is  being  used  for 
jointing  cylinder  covers  of  an  engine  using  steam  at  400  pounds 
per  square  inch,  with  a  temperature  of  over  700"  F.,  without  any 
trouble   being   experienced." 

The  "Motorman's"  shoe  made  by  the  Wales-Goodyear  Shoe 
Co.  is  a  very  strong,  serviceable,  high  lace  gaiter,  with  snow  ex- 
cluding fold.  It  has  double  soles,  solid  heel,  and  a  leather  insole. 
It  is  exceedingly  popular  among  motormen  and  all  others  who 
have  to  be  out  doors  much  in  inclement  weather. 

The  Mexican  Crude  Rubber  Co.  (Viesca,  Coahuila,  Mexico), 
manufacturers  of  "Viesca  Standard"  guayule  rubber,  write  to 
The  India  Rubber  World  that  they  are  in  the  market  for  ma- 
chinery and  labor  saving  devices  for  the  extraction  of  guayule 
rubber  from  the  shrub.  They  have,  by  the  way,  offices  not  only 
in  Viesca,  Mexico,  but  at  No.  210  Mermod-Jaccard  building,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 

After  all,  it  takes  a  practical  rubber  man  to  successfully  sell 
compounding  ingredients.  Frank  Reifsnider,  for  example,  in  in- 
troducing his  aluminum  flake  and  to  show  its  heat  resisting 
qualities,  takes  two  samples  of  vulcanized  rubber,  one  containing 
his  ingredient,  and  the  other  without,  and  puts  them  in  boiling 
water  and  the  rubber  manufacturer  thus  becomes  his  willing 
customer. 

Mr.  Harry  S.  Quine,  managing  editor  of  the  Akron  (Ohio) 
Tiincs-Dctiiocrat.  who  was  formerly  advertising  manager  for  The 
Diamond  Rubber  Co.,  advises  The  India  Rubber  World  that  the 
Times-Democrat  will  soon  make  a  feature  of  a  rubber  column 
to  appear,  at  least,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  which  wilt 
contain  all  the  live  news  of  the  local  rubber  field. 

The  material  advertised  under  the  name  "Compo  rubber  roof- 
ing," by  The  Lincoln  Waterproofing  Cloth  Co.  (Bound  Brook, 
New  Jersey),  as  being  waterproof  and  durable,  does  not,  it  is 
understood,  contain  any  rubber.  The  name  used  is  part  of  a 
registered  trade-mark,  but  it  is  explained  that  a  "rubber-like 
compound"  might  be  more  accurate. 

The  new  "Vacation"  shoe  is  proving  one  of  the  best  sellers 
among  the  popular  line  of  summer  shoes  made  by  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.  It  is  the  acme  of  cool  comfort,  good  looks, 
and  solid  wear. 
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TRADE    NEWS    NOTES. 

The  corporate  txistfiice  ni  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  long  prominent  in  the  sewing  machine  trade,  has  ceased. 
in  view  of  the  merger  of  their  business  with  the  Singer  Manufac- 
turing Co. 

The  annual  meeting  of  shareholders  of  the  New  York  Rubber 
Co.,  for  the  election  of  trustees,  was  held  at  the  company's  offices 
in  New  York  on  January  29. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Firestone  has  been  appointed  sales  manager  of 
.the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  .\kron, 
Ohio. 

.•\rticles  of  incorporation  have  been  fdcd  by  the  Standard  Rub- 
ber Manufacturing  and  Supply  Co.,  under  the  laws  of  Xew  Jer- 
sey, with  $100,000  capital.  Incorporators:  Stephen  C.  Cook,  Ig- 
natius L.  Jambre,  Albert  A.  Taylor,  Jr.,  and  Charles  L.  Conard. 
Registered  office :    No.  147  East  State  street,  Trenton. 

H.  M.  Shepard,  for  some  time  past  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Elkhart  Rubber  Works  (Elkhart,  Indiana),  has 
retired  from  that  company  and  w'ill  be  at  the  head  of  a  new- 
company  formed  to  manufacture  tires  and  mechanical  rubber 
goods,  on  a   larger  scale,   in   the  same  city. 

RUBBER    FOOTWEAR    PRICES. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.  on  January  14  issued  a  circular 
to  their  customers,  introduced  as  follows:  "Referring  to  our  cir- 
cular letter  of  October  6,  1906,  wherein  we  notified  you  that  our 
contract  for  the  coming  season  would  be  issued  on  March  I,  1907, 
we  now  advise  you  that  at  the  urgent  request  by  and  in  behalf  of 
many  of  our  customers,  we  will  issue  our  new  contract  as  of 
January  16,  1907,  cancelling  the  one  now  in  force,  dated  January 
2,   1906." 

It  is  stated  that  the  gross  price  list  for  the  season  of  1907  will 
be  the  same  as  last  year,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice 
The  discounts  to  retailers  remain  as  before,  except  that  they  are 
also  subject  to  change  without  notice.     They  are  as  follows: 

First  quality   (except  Woonsocket  and  Meyer) -5@3% 

Woonsocket  and  Meyer  brands 25@5@3% 

Second  quality  (except  Rhode  Island  and  Jersey).  25@3(g)  10% 

Rhode  Island  and  Jersey 25  (S  5  @  3  @  10  % 

There  will  be  no  extra  discount  for  early  orders,  but  a  cash 
discount  will  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  per  annum  for 
prepayment  of  accounts  rendered  for  shipment  to  March  31,  and 
at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent  on  accounts  rendered  for  shipment  on 
and  after  .April   i. 

*         *         * 

Referring  to  a  report  w-hich  has  appeared  very  generally  in  the 
newspapers  that  prices  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes  have  been  ad- 
vanced 5  per  cent.,  it  may  be  said  here  that  the  same  appears  to  be 
due  to  a  misapprehension.  As  stated  above,  there  is  no  change  in 
lists  or  discounts  this  year,  unless  comparison  be  made  with  the 
period  between  January  i  and  April  i,  1906.  At  the  beginning  of 
last  year  an  extra  discount  of  5  per  cent,  was  announced  to  induce 
the  placing  of  early  orders,  but  this  ofTer  expired  on  .\pril  I. 
No  extra  discount  is  allowed  this  year,  which  leaves  net  prices  to 
retailers  unchanged  since  .April  i  last. 

RUBBER    MEN    AT    DINNER. 

The  concerns  named  below  were  represented  at  a  dinner  at 
Sherry's,  in  New  York,  on  Friday  evening,  January  18.  The 
dinner  was  attractively  served  at  a  round  table,  at  which  there 
were  44  guests.  It  was  an  informal  affair,  greatly  ci^joyed  by 
those  present.  There  was  no  regular  toastmaster  and  no  formal 
after-dinner  speeches,  though  short  addresses  were  made  by 
Messrs.  John  J.  Voorhees,  Welling  G.  Sickel,  Charles  .A.  Daniels 
and  H.  E.  Raymond.  The  dinner  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam  Hillman.     The  firms  represented  were: 

Crescent  Belting  and  Packing  Co.,  Easthampton  Rubber  Thread 
Co.,  Electric  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.,  Empire  Rubber  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Eureka  Fire  Hose  Co.,  Fabric  Fire  Hose  Co.,  Firestone 
Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  The  B.  F.  C.oiidricb  Co.,  Manhattan  Rubber 


Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co.,  Lnuited, 
New  York  Rubber  Co.,  Pennsylvani-i  Rubber  Co.,  Peerless  Rub- 
ber Manufacturing  Co.,  Quaker  City  Rubber  Co.,  Republic  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.,* 
L'nited  and  Globe  Rubber  Manufacturing  Cos.,  Voorhees  Rub- 
ber Manufacturing  Co.,  Maiuifnctured  Rubber  Co.,  U.  S.  Rubber 
Reclaiming  Works,  Trenton  Rubber  Reclaiming  Works.  Derby 
Rubber  Co.,  W.  H.  Cummings  &  Sons,  New  York  Commercial 
Co.,  J.  P.  Devine  Co.,  The  Carter  Bell  Manufacturing  Co..  Con- 
tinental Rubber  Co..  J.  H.  Lan^  &  C.>..  Farrcl  Foundry  and  Ma- 
chine Co..  and  Osgood  Sayen. 

EUREKA    FIRE    HOSE    CO. 

It  is  understood  that  the  shares  in  the  luireka  Fire  Hose  Co. 
(New-  York)  held  by  the  estate  of  the  late  John  Van  Dussen 
Reed  have  changed  ownership.  Mr.  Reed  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  company,  in  1875,  and  at  his  death  in  1892  held 
a  controlling  interest.  Thq  officers  of  the  company  to-day  arc 
Benjamin  L.  Stowe,  president;  George  A.  Wies,  vice-president 
and  treasurer,  and  N.  F.  McKeon,  secretary.  Mr.  McKeon,  who 
is  a  practical  rubber  man,  also  becomes  general  factory  manager. 
The  directors  are  Messrs.  Stowe  and  Wies.  and  James  Boyd,  of 
the  Philadelphia  house  of  James  Boyd  &  Brother,  dealers  in 
mechanical  rubber  goods.  Mr.  Stowe  was  interested  with  Mr. 
Reed  at  the  inception  of  the  company  and,  beginning  with  1875, 
has  been  the  inventor  of  many  improvements  in  mechanism  for 
circular  hose  weaving  which  are  utilized  by  the  Eureka  company. 
Mr.  Wies.  who  entered  the  employ  of  the  coinpany  at  the  begin- 
ning, has  grown  up  with  the  business  and  taken  an  active  part 
in  its  large  expansion.  The  family  of  Mr.  Boyd  have  been  iden- 
tified with  the  development  of  rubber  lines  cotton  fire  hose  for 
nearly  a  half  century,  a  patent  on  such  hose  having  been  granted 
to  a  member  of  the  family  as  early  as  1859. 

united  states  rubber  co.  shares. 

First  Preferred  Stock,  $35,067,000. 

Last  Dividend,   October  31,   1906—2%. 

1902.  1903.           1904.           1905.           1906. 

Shares  sold.  ..  .   104,202  62,343      182,443      200,497      123,760 

Highest   price..            64  58             100             llS'A          115 

Highest,  1906,  January  15 ;  Lowest,  July   13 ;  Closing,   107^. 

Second  Preferred  Stock,  $9,586,300. 

Lowest  price...  49'/$  30^  41  98^-^         104^ 

Last  Dividend,  October  31,  1906 — 1^2%- 

1905.  1906. 

Shares    sold 21,550  59,845 

1 1  ighest   price 83J4  &7'/2 

Lowest   price 75  75 

Highest,    1906.   January    15;    Lowest,   May  2;    Closing,   78^. 

Common  Stock,  $25,000,000. 
Last  Dividend,  April  30,  1900 — 1%. 

1902.  1903.  1904.  1905.  1906. 

Shares  sold 53,3S6        80,890      285,819      723,665      607,800 

Highest  price. .  19^  igYs  34^  58J4  59!^ 

Lowest   price...  14  7  loK-  33->4  38 

Highest.   1906.  October  2;  Lowest,  July  13;  Closing,  51. 


Mr.  II.vrrv  Hazard  Shepard,  formerly  general  manager  of  the 
National  India  Rubber  Co.,  has  been  reappointed  a  member  of 
the  state  board  of  charities  and  corrections  of  Rhode  Island,  the 
terin  dates  from  February  i. 


It  is  connuonly  reported  in  Canada  that  two  rubber  shoe  manu- 
facturing companies  in  the  Dominion  have  been  purchased  by 
interests  friendly  to  the  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  and 
are  likely  soon  to  pass  into  the  control  of  the  latter,  but  up  to 
date  no  corroboration  of  the  report  is  obtainable  beyond  an 
admission  of  the  change  in  control  of  the  two  companies. 
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A  BOOK  ON   RUBBKR  TIRES. 


KUDBKR  TIRKS  AND  ALL  ABOUT  TIIEM.  PNEUMATIC,  SOLID, 
Cushion,  Conibinatiuii — Kor  Automobiles,  Omnibuses,  Cycles  and 
Vehicles  of  Kvcry  Description.  By  Henry  C.  Pearson,  Editor  of  The 
India  Rubber  World.  New  York;  The  India  Rubber  Publishing  Co. 
1906.      [Cloth.      8vo.      p?.   28^.      Price,   $}.] 

IN  view  of  the  great  importance  of  rubber  tires  in  modern  econ- 
omy, and  the  fact  that  within  the  past  few  years  tliey  have 
come  into  such  widespread  use,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  a 
comprehensive  work  relating  to  them  has  not  appeared  until  now. 
If  we  consider  that  what  is  called  civilization  is  the  result  of 
intercourse  between  different  peoples,  it  will  be  realized  that  no 
factor  in  l.uman  progress  has  been  or  is  of  greater  importance 
than  transportation.  The  steam  railvvay  brought  about  a  new  era 
in  social  and  commercial  life,  but  it  was  an  innovation  no  less 
marked  than  that  which  we  seem  destined  to  see  in  the  case  of 
the  automobile  and  the  allied  vehicles,  and  these  would  have  been 
impossible  without  rubber  tires. 

Not  only  is  the  subject  of  tires  of  nnich  general  interest,  there- 
fore, but  it  is  of  particular  and  practical  interest  to  almost  every 
individual  nowadays,  for  who  does  not  own,  or  hope  to  own, 
some  sort  of  rubber  tired  vehicle?  But  whoever  has  sought  to 
become  informed  in  regard- to  the  nature  of  rubber  tires,  or  their 
proper  use  and  care,  by  reading,  has  had  to  be  content  with  frag- 
mentary bits  picked  up  at  haphazard,  with  no  guarantee  that  the 
writers  understood  their  subject. 

Our  author  disclaims  any  purpose  of  teaching  rubber  manufac- 
turers ho\v  to  make  tires.  He  aims  rather  to  help  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  choose  the  particular  wheel  equipment  best  suited  to 
each  man's  needs,  and,  by  explaining  the  nature  of  rubber  and  the 
construction  and  function  of  tires,  to  show  the  owner  or  user 
how  to  derive  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit  from  his  tires.  It  is 
in  no  sen.se  a  technical  book,  and  yet  there  is  condensed  within 
its  pages  the  whole  theory  of  what  the  resilient  tire  does,  and 
how ;  why  such  tires  are  "fast" ;  where  their  weak  points  lie ; 
the  relation  of  size  to  capacity,  and  so  on.  These  are  subjects 
of  equal  importance  to  manufacturer  and  consumer,  but  whereas 
the  former  class  has  at  its  command  the  combined  experience 
of  the  tire  making  craft,  the  individual  buyer  of  a  tire  is  apt 
to  begin  with  everything  to  learn,  and  it  is  desirable  that  he 
should  be  able  to  learn  it  without  his  experience  being  too  costly. 
It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter  that  the  book  before  us  seems 
more  particularly  to  be  designed. 

Starting  with  chapters  on  what  india-rubber  is,  and  the  general 
details  of  the  rubber  manufacture,  the  author  proceeds  to  tell 
briefly  how  rubber  tires  of  dififerent  types  are  made,  and  the  uses 
for  which  they  are  fitted.  The  question  of  the  proper  care  of 
tires  is  treated  fully,  and  the  repairing  of  damaged  tires.  There 
are  chapters  of  historical  interest,  tracing  the  developinent  of 
solid,  cushion,  and  pneumatic  tires;  a  record  of  tire  patents  and 
litigation ;  and  some  account  of  "Where  Tires  Are  Made." 

The  value  of  the  book  is  greatly  enhanced  by  about  300  illus- 
trations, relating  to  every  known  type  of  tire,  rims,  pumps,  valves, 
and  other  accessories;  machines  used  in  tire  constructions;  and 
details  of  repair  outfits.  In  brief,  the  book  is  a  practical  work 
by  a  practical  man,  written  in  plain  language  without  the  use  of 
too  many  words,  and  the  publishers  have  brought  it  out  in  an 
attractive   form.  h.   s. 


OBITUARY. 


nPHE  death  is  reported  of  Benjamin  F.  Good,  vice  president 
*  and  treasurer  of  the  American  Steam  Packing  Co.  (Bos- 
ton), having  occurred  on  January  10  at  Newton  Centre,  Massa- 
chusetts, at  the  residence  of  A.  Montgomery,  his  stepfather,  and 
the  president  of  the  company  named.  The  company,  indeed, 
was  composed  of  the  two  here  named.  Mr.  Good  had  been  a 
member  of  the  New  England  Rubber  Club  from  the  inception  of 


that  organization,  and  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Club  on  Jan- 
uary 12  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Whereas,  Our  friend  and  associate,  Ben  F.  Good,  has  been  stricken  by 
death  and  removed  from  our  midst,  we,  his  fellow  membtrs,  in  recognition 
of  our  loss,  record  the   following  resolutions: 

Rcsolz'cd,  That  during  his  connection  with  the  rubber  trade,  and  during 
his  membership  in  our  Club,  extending  practically  over  the  whole  time  of  its 
Lxistenee,  his  liberal  and  generous  nature,  good  heart  and  the  general 
loyability  of  his  character  made  of  evtry  business  acquaintance  a  personal 
friend,  each  one  of  whom  now  laments  his  untimely  decease.  Straight- 
forward and  true  in  association  with  his  business  companions,  upright  and 
honest  in  his  dealings  with  men,  the  trade  has  lost  a  valued  member. 

Rcsolz-cd,  That  we  extend  to  his  family,  and  to  his  business  associates, 
our  deep  and  sincere  sympathy. 

Resolved,  That  thtse  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  Club, 
and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to   his   family. 

arthur  w.  stedman. 
i;eor(;e  p.  whitmore. 

EL.STON   E.   WADBROOK, 

Committee   on    Resolutions. 

The   funeral   was  attended   by   a   delegation   from   the   Rubber 

Club.     Of  the  six  pall  bearers,  three  represented  Masonic  bodies 

and  three  were  from  business  associations.     Something  more  than 

a  year  ago  Mr.  Good  suffered  a  bereavement  in  the  loss  of  his 

wife,  from  which  he  seemed  never  to  recover. 


The  many  friends  of  Mr.  Theodore  S.  Bassett,  president  of 
the  U.  S.  Rubber  Reclaiming  Works,  will  be  pained  to  hear  of  the 
sudden  death  of  his  wife,  which  occurred  on  January  27,  at  their 
residence  at  Milford,  Connecticut.  Mrs.  Bassett  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Harmon  K.  and  Caroline  B.  Wells.  There 
were  funeral  services  at  the  Second  Congregational  Church  at 
Derby,  Conn.,  on  January  30. 

*        *        * 

The  death  is  reported  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Sawyer,  on  January  18, 
at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Mr.  B.  G.  Work,  president  of 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  at  .A.kron,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Sawyer  was 
Miss  Mary  E.  Monsaratt,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  at  the  time  of 
her  triarriage  to  the  late  Ezra  Thomas  Sawyer,  who  became 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Easthampton  Rubber 
Thread  Co.  (Easthampton,  Massachusetts),  which  position  he 
filled  for  more  than  20  years.  Mr.  Sawyer  died  in  the  latter  part 
of  1897,  and  during  most  of  the  time  since  his  widow  has  resided 
with  her  daughter  in  Akron. 


THE   TEXTILE   GOODS   MARKET. 

■"THE  present  consumption  of  cotton  by  the  rubber  trade — espe- 
■^  cially  in  its  mechanical  and  hose  and  belting  departments — 
has  never  been  equaled  in  the  history  of  the  trade.  The  capacity 
of  the  principal  mills  in  the  cotton  industry  has  been  and  is  being 
overtaxed,  despite  which  the  call  of  these  branches  of  the  trade 
is  not  being  satisfied.  As  far  as  can  be  determined  this  paucity 
of  supply  is  attributable  to  the  inadequate  facilities  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  finished  article,  rather  than  on  account  of  any 
scarcity  of  raw  cotton.  The  existing  demand  is  claimed  to  be 
abnormal  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  mills  could  readily  meet 
the  requirements  of  an  ordinary  market. 

The  general  situation  is  reflected  in  a  published  report,  showing 
an  increase  in  the  movement  of  cotton  into  sight  in  the  week  end- 
ing January  19,  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  last 
year,  in  round  figures,  of  215,000  bales,  an  increase  over  year 
before  last  of  262,000,  and  an  increase  over  1904  of  174.000.  For 
140  days  of  the  season  the  aggregate  is  ahead  of  last  year 
1,526,000  bales,  ahead  of  year  before  last  578,000,  and  ahead  of 
1904  by  152.000.  The  total  movement  for  the  United  States  for 
140  days  of  the  season  from  September  I,  amounts  to  9,153,674 
bales,  against  7,627,237  last  year,  8,575,262  year  before  last,  and 
7.633.309  in  1904. 

The  report  of  the  world's  visible  supply  shows  a  steady  in- 
crease, the  gains  for  the  past  week  being  105.579  bales,  as  against 
a  decrease  of  67,161  year  before  last. 

The  total  visible  s  5,479,706. 

The  recently  issued  government  report  shows  the  amount  of 
cotton  ginned  to  January  16  to  have  been   12,167,873  bales. 
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Review  of   the   Crude   .Rubber    Marker. 


TIIH  arrivals  at  Para  of  rubber  of  all  grades  during  1906  were 
only  slightly  in  excess  of  those  for  the  preceding  year.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  delay  of  important 
lots  upstream,  due  to  low  water.  The  arrivals  since  July  i,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  crop  season,  were  less  than  for  the  same  period  a 
year  ago.  Taking  the  world's  production  as  a  whole,  an  increase 
has  been  shown.  Consumption  has  increased  at  an  equal  rate,  so 
that  prices  have  been  maintained  on  an  unprecedentedly  stable 
basis.  American  imports  of  crude  r,ubber  during  1906  exceeded 
those  of  any  former  year  by  some  1,300  tons.  Exports  were 
larger,  however,  but  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  smaller 
than  at  the  beginning.  The  reported  deliveries  to  manufacturers 
(including  Canada)  were  larger  by  400  tons  than  in  1905.  Both 
imports  and  consumption  in  the  United  States  have  doubled  within 
ten  years,  and  con.sumption  has  more  than  trebled  in  thirty  years. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  prices  of   Para  grades,  one  year 
ago,  one  month  ago,  and  on  January  29 — this  date : 

i'.\R.\.  Feb.  I,  '06.  Jan.  r.  '07  Jan.  29 

Islands,   fine,   new I22@i23     118(0119     Ii8@ii9 

Islands,  fine,  old    none  here    none  here      none  heri- 

Upriver,  fine,  new I26@T27     i23(f?'T24     i>^((VJ2^ 

Upriver,   fine,   old none  here     127^1-128     I27('a  12S 

Islands,  coarse,  new 7,3(<-V  74    72!,{.((i;  72      72(?i72;a 

Islands,  coarse,   old none  here      none  here     none  here 

Upriver,   coarse,    new 93@  94      97@  98    97!/2@98 

Upriver,  coarse,  old none  here  none  here  none  liere 

Caucho     (Peruvian)     sheet 7A(<i  75      76(fV  77         7^179 

Caucho   (Peruvian)   ball    74fa;  75     g5'A(rt!  96      96((i   97 

Cevlon     (Plantation)     fine    sheet     86(0   87     I37@i,38       I37C'/I.38 


AFKIC.\N. 

Sierra    Leone, 

1st  quality   .  . . 

Massai,   red 

Benguella    

Cameroon    ball.  . .  . 

Accra  fiakc  

Lopori  ball,  prime. 
Lopori,  strip,  prime.107 
Madagascar,    pinky.   90 


108 

108 

78 

77 

22 


@io8K' 
@io8K 
@  79 
@  78 
@  23 
Ii65^@ii7 
@io8 
@  91 


Ikelcmba    Ii7'/<(ail8 

Soudan  niggers  ....  93     (S)  94 

Late    Para   cables   quote : 

Per  Kilo 

Islands,  fine  s$550 

Islands,  coarse 2$650 

Exchange, 
Last  Manaos  advices: 

Upriver,  fine   ' 6$6oo 

Exchange,  I 


CENTRALS. 

Esmeralda,   sausage    . . 

Guayaquil,  strip   

Nicaragua,  scrap    

Panama,   slab    

Mexican,  scrap   

Mexican,  slab   

Mangabeira,    sheet    .  . . 
Guayule    

EAST   INDIAN. 

Assam    

Borneo   


.94^95 
■  7(>@77 
.  92(093 

■7o(a:7i 

•  93@9+ 

•  7i@72 
.67(^71 
■44(3-45 


■94(095 
.40(050 


Upriver,  fine. ,  . . 
Upriver,   coarse  ■ 
15  9-i6rf. 

Upriver,   coarse  . 
S  l7-32rf. 


Per 


Kilo 

6$975 

4?875 


.4$ioo 


NEW    YORK    PRICES    FOR    DECEMBER    (NEW    RmBER). 


1906.  1905. 

Upriver,  fine  1.22(0)1.24  i.23@l.29 

Upriver,  coarse 96@  .98  ■<^3®  .97 

Islands,  fine ,  I.i8@l.20  1.20(0)1.26 

Islands,  coarse 7i@  .73  .71©  -77 

Canieta,  coarse   72@  .74  .72(Ji)  .78 


1904. 

1.18(0  1.30 
■89®  .97 

i.l4fo  1.26 
.65(0)  .72 
.65(0)  .71 


In  regard  to  the  financial  situation,  Albert  B.  Beers,  broker  in 
crude  rubber  and  conuiiercial  paper.  No.  68  William  street,  New 
York,  advises  us : 

"During  the  first  10  days  of  January  the  money  market  con- 
tinued about  the  same  as  for  two  months  previously,  with  very 
little  demand  for  paper,  and  only  at  high  rates  averaging  about 
7  per  cent,  but  since  the  middle  of  the  month  there  has  been  an 
incrcasmg  demand  from  city  and  out-of-town  banks,  but  at  full 
rates,  6  @  6^4  per  cent." 


Statistics  of  Para  Rubber  (Exc'uding  Caucho), 

NEW    YORK. 


Fine  and 

Medium,  Coarse. 
Stocks,   November  30.  ..  .Tons      94  4  = 

Arrivals,  December  1580      556  = 

Aggregating  1674      560  = 

Deliveries,  December   1501      557  = 


Total.  Total.  Total. 
1906.     1905.     1904. 

98    154     7 
2136   1288   1705 


2234 
2058 


1442 
1320 


171-2 
1643 


Stocks,  December  31 173    3  ==  176 


69 


PARA. 

1906.        1905.  1904. 

Stocks,  Nov.  30. . . .  Tons    860        395  540 

.Arrivals,  December 2555-!-  2985  3220 


ENGLAND. 


1906.  1905.  1904. 
380   505  180 

735      1090      670 


Aggregating  3415       3380      3760 

Deliveries,  December....   .3415      2795       .^^Cio 


Stocks,  December  31. 


0+     585 


1906. 

World's  visible  supply,  December  31.  .Tons     1,978 

Para  receipts,  July  I  to  December  31 13,400 

Para  receipts  of  Caucho,  same  dates 1,205 

.■\float  from  Para  to  United  States,  Dec.  31        952 
.Afloat  from  Para  to  Europe,  December  31        485 


1595 

850 

1025 

675 

570 

175 

1905- 

1904. 

2.589 

2,444 

13,595 

12,551 

'•035 

779 

652 

1,520 

660 

480 

I!I05 -. 

1  Diagram  >ro  for  l«l« 


Chakt    .Showing    Fi.ittuations    in    Islands    Spot    Fine    Par.-v 
Rubber  at  Hew  York,  for  Three  Years. 

(Copyrighted,  1907,  by  Henry  A.  Gould.) 

Loadon. 

plantation  rubber. 

January  4. — At  to-day's  auction  357  packages  of  plantation 
rubber  from  Ceylon  and  the  Malay  States  were  offered,  of 
which  292  found  buyers.  The  total  weight  exceeded  21  tons, 
of  which  Ceylon  contributed  9  tons.  The  market  opened  with 
a  good  demand,  fine  crepe  being  keenly  competed  for  and  fetch- 
ing the  highest  price  paid — 5.5.  QlAd.  [^$1,404-5]  per  pound — for 
one  case  from  Lanadron  estate.  A  fine  loT;  of  block  rubber  from 
Lanadron,  of  over  two  tons,  was  oflfered,  but  withdrawn  for 
private  treaty,  A  lot  of  rambong  (Ficits)  crepe  realized  5s. 
ol^id.   [=$1.22^]    per  pound.     The  average   realized   for  all   the 
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plantation  soils  sold  was  Si.  3'Ad.  [=$1.28^].  The  highest 
price  for  plantation  one  year  ago  was  6s.  2d.  [=$1.50],  High- 
est price  for  Amazon  Para  to-day,  5^.  2'/i(/.  [=$1.26!-^]  j  last 
year,  5s.  4K'<'-  [=?l-30f:i].  Decline  in  plantation  for  the  year, 
6^4  per  cent. ;  decline  in  Para,  fine,  yA  per  cent. 

J.\N'ii.\RY  II. — Lewis  &  Peat  report:  "Plantation  Grown  Para. 
— 'I'l'.cre  is  a  good  demand  for  good  quality  sheets,  hiscuits,  crepe, 
and  hlock,  at  5^  7d.^ss.  8d.  f=$i.357'^@$l-37?-^]  pcr  pound,  and 
a  small  business  has  been  done  privately."    No  auctions  this  week. 

J.\.\ii.\RY  18. — About  31  tons  of  plantation  rubber  were  offered 
to-day  and  found  buyers  at  higher  prices.  The  highest  price 
paid  was  5s.  iid.  [=$1.44]  per  pound,  for  I  case  of  Ceara  bis- 
cuits from  Rangbodde  estate,  Ceylon.  The  next  highest  price 
was  5s.  lo^d.  for  crepe,  from  the  Consolidated  Malay  Rubber 
Estates,  Limited.  The  average  paid  for  plantation  sorts  was 
2ii(\.   \  —  S'/i  centsl   higher  than  at  the  preceding  auction. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufac- 
turing Co.  (New  York,  January  24)  the  question  was  considered 
of  liciuidating  the  company  as  a  separate  corporation,  now  that 
its  shares  arc  held  by  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  No  decision 
was  reached,  and  the  matter  is  expected  to  be  taken  up  at  the 
next  niocting  of  the  board. 

Lirerpool 

Edmund  Schi.uter  &  Co.  report  [December  31I  : 
Para  Rubber. — Para  grades  were  somcwdiat  less  active  dur- 
ing the  month  than  during  November.  The  expectations  of 
larger  arrivals  from  lirazil  wxrc  not  realized,  as  the  con- 
tinued low  water  in  the  rivers  made  it  impossible  for  the  re- 
ported stocks  in  the  interior  to  come  down.  In  consequence, 
prices  hardened  a  little,  and  quotations  at  the  close  were  dearer. 
Inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  the  predicted  large 
increase  of  receipts  at  Manaos  and  Para  will  take  place,  it  is 
difficult  to  form  an  opinion  about  prices,  but  the  available  sup- 
plies at  the  consuming  markets  during  the  next  few  weeks  will 
be  small  and  prices  therefore  cannot  be  expected  to  recede.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  caucho,  the  proportion  of  which  in 
the  arrivals  at  Manaos  is  exceedingly  small. 


igob. 
1905. 
U)04. 


LIVERPOOL  STOCKS  OF  AFRICAN  RUBBER,  DECEMBER  3I. 

287 

300 

,to8 


1903. 
igo2. 
igoi. 


•255 
•375 
.586 


1900. 
1899. 
1898. 


•770 
•576 
.470 


Rubber  Scrap  Prices. 

New   York  quotations — prices   paid   by  consumers   for   carload 
lots  in  cents  per  pound — are  higher  than  one  month  ago. 

Old    Rubber    Boots    and    Shoes    Domestic I2Mi  @  125^ 

Do  — Foreign     joyi  @  lo->^ 

Pneumatc    Bicycle    Tires 7;/2  @     7 J4 

.Aulomobile    Tires    to      @  loj^ 

Solid  Rublier  Wagon  and  Carriage  Tires 8.J4  @    8% 

White  Trimmed   Rubber 11^-2  (S:  11V4 

1  leavy   Black   Rubber S'A  @     SH 

.\\r    Rrakc    Hose 4H  @     5 

h'ire  and  Large  Hose 3H  @    SH 

Garden    Hose    2"^  @    2^ 

M;-,ttiug V/2  @  I j^ 

IMPORTS  FROM  PARA  AT  NEW  YORK 

[The  Figures  Indicate   Weights  in  Pounds.] 

Decenibi.r  27. —    lly  the  steamer  Cameteuse,  from  Manaos  and   Para: 
Importers.  Fine.    Medium.  Coarse. 

General     Rubber    Co 287,500     77, 4^10   124,200 


Poel     &     Arnold. 

A.    G.    Morse   &   Co 

New    York    Commercial    Co. 

C-    P.    dos    Santos 

Edmund    Reeks    &    Co 

Neale     &     Co 

W.    E.     Peck    &    Co 


174,300 

I2Q,I00 
147,800 
34,900 
15,900 
10,000 
I  I , I  00 


55,200  143.900 
21,300  45,000 


Caucho. 
800= 
21,100= 


32,000 
2,800 
5.800 


42,400 
13.900 
21, goo 
15.700 


500= 
600= 


Total. 

489,900 

394,500 

195,400 

222.700 

52.200 

43.600 

26,000 

1 1, 100 


Total      810,900   194.500  407,000     23.000=1.435,400 


January   3.- 


-By   the   steamer   Bonjfacc.   from  Manaos  and   Para: 


Co. 


General     Rubber 

Poel     &     Arnold     

New   York    Commercial    Co . 

A.    G.    Morse    &    Co 

Edmund   Reeks  &   Co 

Neale    &     Co 

C.     P.     dos    Santos 

Hagemeyer    &     Brunn     .  .  .  . 


105,400 
93,400 
77.300 
68,500 
68,300 
36,800 
35.400 
'3.700 


19.600  118,200 
27,700     62,400 


12,200 
7,200 
1 1,000 
3.500 
9,600 


30,900 
36,200 
23.500 
52.700 
37.S00 
7,900 


2,000=: 

100= 

1,000:= 


248.200 

183,600 

121,400 

1 1 1,900 

102,800 

93.000 

83.700 

21,600 


Total 
January    14-- 


501,800      90,800  369,600        4,000=     966,200 


-By   the   stetamer   Ceareuse.   from   Manaos  and    Para: 


world's   visible   supply   of   p.\ka, 
1906.       1905. 

Tnns    2183         2740 

Pricxs.  liard  fine 5^214       5/5 


llECEMBER     31. 

1904.  1903.  1902. 

264S    335^  3365 

5/i-H  3/1 1 K>  3/9 


Pod     &     Arnold 

New   York   Ct)minercial   Co, 

Creneral     Rubber     Co 

A.    G.    Morse   &    Co 

Edmund    Reeks    &    Co 

C.     P.     dos     Santos 

Hagemever    &    Brunn     

Neale     §:     Co 


106,400 

104,200 

72,500 

104,400 

44,600 

43,900 

23.100 

8,500 


33.600    143,300 
40,000      40,400 


10,000 

18,500 

7,800 

5.700 

1,400 


80,300 
21, goo 
29,600 
12.300 
21.300 
18,200 


300= 


284,500 

184.600 

162,800 

160.600 

82,000 

61,900 

44.400 

28,400 


Total      507,600    1 17,000   367,300      17,300=:  i,oo9.2ott 

Note. — The  steamer  Cuthbert.   from  Para,   is  due  at   New  York   February 

8.  with   525   tons  rubber. 


PARA  RUBBER  VIA  EUROPE 

Dec.  2  1. — By  the  Frins  Fr£'rffnV/f=Mollendo: 

Pounds. 
W.   R.  Grace  &  Co.   (Caucho) 18,000 

Dec.  24. ^By    the    Fennsyh'a}na  =  'ila.mhuTg: 

General    Rubber   Co.    (Fine) 9.000 

A.   G.   Morse  &  Co.    (Fine) 3.500     12.500 

Dec.  24. — By    the    f.'H(5ria=Liverpool: 
New  York  Commercial  Co.    (Fine)     25,000 

Robinson  &   Stiles    (Fine) 25,000 

General    Rubber   Co.    (Fine) 9,000     59.000 

Dec.  26. — By    the    Boric=Liverpool: 

Poel    &    Arnold    (Fine) 100,000 

New  S'ork  Commercial  Co.    (Fine)     35.000 

New    York   Comm'l   Co.    (Coarse)  6,000   141,000 

Dec.  28. — By  the  Magdclona^yioWendo: 
New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Fine)  13.500 
New  York  Comm'l.  Co.  (Coarse)  1.500 
A.    D.    Hitch   &    Cx>.    (Coarse)....        3.0"o      18,000 

Dec.  29. — By   the   St.    Laurent  =  'h{avTe: 
Poel   &   Arnold    (Caucho) 11,000 

Dec.  31. — By  the   Caro«ia=Liverpool: 
General    Rubber  Co.    (Fine) 17.500 

Jan.  5. — By  the   Patricia=UamhuT^: 
A.   G.   Morse  &  Co.    (Fine) 25»ooo 

Jan.  14. — By   the   Cflr»»ia7ya=LiverpooI : 
Poel    &    Arnold    (Coarse) 18,000 

Jan.  19. — By   the  /lfrafo=MoUendo: 
New  York  Commercial  Co.   (Fine)        8,000 
New   York    Comm'l.    Co.    (Coarse)        2.000 
.•\.    D.    Hitch   &    Co.    (Coarse) 3.000     13.000 


2,000 

1,500 

1.000 

500 

500 

4,600 


1,500 
1.800 
1.900 
1,200 
1,200 
600 


14,200 


5.500 


Jan.  21. — By    the    Ca»i/'aHia=LiverpooI: 

General    Rubber   Co.    (Fine) 15,500 

Poel    &    Arnold    (Fine) 30.000     45.500 

OTHER  ARRIVALS  AT  NEW  YORK 

CENTRALS. 

Pounds. 

Dec.  21.— By  the   Eithel  Frcdcrich  =  Colon: 
Hirzel,    Feltman    &    Co 

Dec.  22. — By   the   .S"r^i(r<jji(-n=Frontera 

Harhurger    &    Stack 

E.    Steiger  &  Co 

Graham.   Hinklev  &  Co 

H.    Marquardt    &    Co 

American    Trading    Co 

Dec.  24. — By   the   Finiincc=Co\i  n: 

Hirzel,    Feltman    &    Co 

I>umarest    Bros.    &    Co 4,200 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 3.900 

L.    Johnson    &    Co 3,500 

Andeau    Trading    Co 3.500 

A.    Santos  &    Co 3.400 

Roldau    &    Van    Sickle 1,500 

Isaac    Brandon    &    Bros 1,500 

American    Trading    Co 

Jo.^e    Tulia   &   Co 

.Aramburo      Incptn 

Meyer    Hecht    

E.    V.    Harrman    Co 

R.     G.     Barthold 

Dec  24. — By   the    CiVH/Hrg05=Tampico: 

Edward    Maurer     55.000 

W.   C.   Coleman  &  Co 7.500 

Dec.  24. — By   the   Pennsylza)iia=llamhuTS'- 
Purl     &    .Vniold I  i.ooo 


Dec. 


CENTRALS— Continued. 
-By    the    r'mfcr/(i=Liverpool : 


General"  Rubber    Co., 
A.    W.     Brunn    Co. .  , 


1 1,500 
4.500 


2,500 
2.500 
4.500 


.^4.300 


62,500 


Dec  24.-   By    the    Gdya.j^Bahia: 

New    York    Commercial    Co 

A.    D.    Hitch    &    Co 

American    Commercial    Co 

Dec  26. — By   the   Co/o«=Colon: 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 4,000 

Meyer    Hechl    i  .000 

Dec  26. — By    the    Boxic=Liverpool: 

Geo.    A.    .Alden    &    Co 34. 000 

Poel    &    Arnold    8.000 

Dec  27. —  By    the    Ot:raHiV=Eiverpool : 
Poel   &   Arnold 

Dec  27. — By  the  Cameteuse  =  Ceava: 
Emilio    Boris    

Dec  28.— By  the  El  Cirf=Galveston : 
Continental  &  Mexican  Co 

Dec  27. — By    the    Montus=New    Orleans: 

Manhattan   Rubber   Mfg.   Co 8.000 

A.    G.    Morse    &    Co 5.000 

A.    N.    Rotholz    5.000 

Eggers    &    Heinlein     3.000 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 1.500 

Dec  28.^ — By   the   i'driiio^Colomlua: 

J.  A.   PauH  &  Co 2.500 

D.  A.  De  Lima  &  Co 2.500 

Escobar    &    Gorgorza    Co 2.000 

A.   Hela    1.500 

Luzartee    &    Whitney 700 

A.    D.    Straus   &    Co 500 


February  i,  1907. 
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CENTRALS— Co«(i««cd. 

A.   A.    Liiido  &   Co 500 

J.    Brandon    &    Rros 500 

G.    Amsinck    &   Co 500 

Dec.  28. — By  the   AfafdWaHa=: Nicaragua: 

G.    Amsinck   &    Co 5t5oo 

W.    R.    Grace    &    Co. 2,000 

E.     B.     Straub 1.500 

Meyer    llecht     1,000 

Wcsscls,    Kuk-n,    Kamp    Co 500 

Dec.  29. — By   the   Af<rri</fl=Vera  Cruz: 

H.    Marquardt   &    Co 1,500 

Graham,    Hiiiklt-y    Co usoo 

W.    H.    Wadkigh 1.000 

Dec.  31. — By  the  CartfHia=LivcrpooI: 

Robinson   &   Stik-s    7,000 

George  A.    Alden   &    Co 5,000 

Jan.  2. — By   the   /)Hfi7/n:=Tampico: 

New    York    Commercial    Co 22,500 

European    account    20,000 

Jan.  2. — By    the    Ba/a;'ia=ITamburK: 
GeorRc   A.    Alden   &    Co 

Jan.  2.— By   the   Cohikj^Ncw   Orleans: 

A.   G.   Morse  &   Co 5.500 

A.    N.    Rotholz 4,500 

Ian.  4. — By    the    /Irfi'a»cr=Colon: 

Andean    TrndinK    Co 5. 500 

Mann    &    Kmdon    2,000 

Kunhardt    &    Co 1,000 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 500 

Duniarcst    Bros.    &    Co 500 

R.    Fabein    &    Co 500 

Jan.  4. — By  the   El  5'ig/<?=Galveston : 
Wilson     Trading    Co 

Jan.  5. —  By   the   Parn'ci(7=namburg: 
Poel    &    Arnold     

Jan.  5. — By   the    T'a5»i=Colomb:a: 

G.    Amsinck   &    Co 6,500 

Meyer    Ilecht    1,500 

American    Trading    Co 1,500 

T.   Brandon  &   Bros 1,500 

Kunhardt    &    Co i  ,000 

C.  K.     Kenchart 1,000 

A.     lUld     700 

J.    A.    Pauli   &   Co 700 

D.  A.    De    Lima   &    Co 500 

Andreas    &    Co 500 

Wesscls.  Kulcm,  Kaup  Co 500 

Jan.  5. — By   the   Esf>cranca=z'Slcxico: 

Harburger    &    Stack 4,000 

H.    Marquardt   &    Co 2,500 

Wilson    Trading    Co 500 

Jan.  7. — By    the    £frHrw=:Liverpool: 
Poel    &    Arnold 8,000 

Jan.  7. — By    the    Wasliington^Taxnpico: 

Edward    Maurer     56,000 

New    York    Commercial    Co 22.500 

Jan.  7. — By   the    l^irgil=Ba\ua: 

Adolph    Hirsch    &    Co 9,000 

J.    H.    Rossback    &    Bros 9,000 

Jan.  7.— By    the     Fi>giMW=Colon: 

Hirzel,     Fcltman     Co 8,000 

L.    Johnson    &    Co 2,200 

A.    M.    Capen    Sons 2.000 

G.    Amsinck   &    Co 3,500 

A.    Rosenthal   &   Sons 1,000 

Jan.  7. — By  the  Proteus='Scw  Orleans: 

Manhattan    Rubber    Mfg.    Co 1,000 

Eggers     &     Heinlein 500 

Jan.  8. — By   the   Pa«flma=Colon: 

Roldau  &  Van   Sickle 7,600 

Duniarcst    Bros.    &    Co 7, 300 

G.    Amsinck   &    Co 3.400 

A.    Santos  &   Co 2,600 

Piza,    Nephews    &    Co 2,600 

Andtan    Trading    Co 2,200 

L.    Johnson    &    Co 1,600 

Hirzel,    Feltman    &    Co 1,500 

National    Sewing    Machine    Co 1.500 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 1,100 

Pablo.   Calvert   &   Co 800 

Isaac  Kubie  &   Co 500 

Jan.  9. — By    the    5ifccna=Colombia: 

Kunhardt    &    Co 3,000 

Joaquin    Ferro    1,000 

Graham,    Hinkley   &    Co 500 

G.    Amsinck   &    Co 500 

Jan.  II. — By  the  Matanaas=T ampico: 

Poel    &    Arnold     4,500 

Edward    Maurer     i  ,000 

Harburger  &  Stack    i.qoo 

Jan.  12. — By   the    Manterey='F rontera: 
Harburger    &    Stack 2,000 


CENTRALS- 

E.    Steiger    &    Co 

II.    Marquardt    &    Co 

Graham,  Hinkk-y  &  Co.... 


■ContintieJ. 


2,0(.o 
1.500 
1,000 


6,500 


Jan.  14. —  By   the   .•I//f^/iaiiy=CoIon: 

Hirzel.    Feltman    &    Co 5, 500 

L.    Johnson    &    Co 

G.    Amsinck   &    Co 

E.    B.    Strout    

A.    ^L    Capen    Sons 

Mccke     &     Co 

A.    Rosenthal's   Sons 

Bortling    &    DeLeon 

European   Options    


2,000 
2,000 
2,500 
1. 500 
liSoo 
1,000 
500 
1.500 


18,000 


42.500 
11.500 

10,000 


10,000 
3.500 
15.500 


Jan,  15. — By  the   Prius  /i?agMun=:Colombia: 

J.  Brandon  &  Bros 3.000 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 2,500 

Kscnbnr   &   Corgorza    1,500 

Kunhardt    &    Co 1,500 

D.    A.    Do    Limn   &    Co 1,500 

A.    A.    Lindor   &    Co 500 

Luzorte  &  Whitney '  500     10,500 


,  16.- 


Jan 
A.    G.    Morse   &   Co. 
Eggers  &    Hcink'in 
O.    Amsinck   &   Co. . 


By  the  Choi  met  te='i^ew  Orleans: 
3.500 


Jan.  16. — By   the   Cameotis  :='Bahia: 

New    York    Commercial    Co 25,000 

A.     D.    Hitch    &    Co 14,000 

Adolith    Hirsch    &■    Co 9.500 

J.    Ii.    Rossback    &    Bros 4,500 

Jan.  18.— By   the   Et   .4/fr(i=:Ga!veston: 

Continental-Mexican    Co 

Jan.  18. — By    the   Financcs=Co\on: 

Hirzel,    Feltman    &    Co 8,000 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 8,500 

Jose    Julia    &    Co 3,000 

"  2.500 

2.000 
2.000 
1,500 
7.500 
500 

Orleans: 
6,500 
3.500 
3.500 


3.500 
5.500 


53.000 


Duniarcst    Bros.    &    Co.. 
Roldau  &■   \'an   Sickle.  . . 

L.    Johnson    &    Co 

Meyer     Hecht     

Mann    &    Fmdon    

R.    G.    Borthold    


Jan.  21.-    By   the  El  Mar=Kcv, 

A.    N.    Rotholz    

A.  G.   Morse  &  Co 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.   Co 


35^500 


13.500 


Jan.  21. — By   the    FHtnwrt^Tampico: 

Continental-Mexican      Co 70.000 

I'ilward    Maurer    30,000 

K.    J.    Lawton    &    Co 7,000 

H.      Marquardt     &     Co 1,500 

Graham.  Hinkley  &  Co 500   109,000 

Jan.  21. —  By    the    Ca»t/>(iHia=Liverpool : 

General    Rubber    Co 7,000 

Jan,  21. — By  the   Co/(?»=Colon : 

!  Mann    &    Kmdon 6,000 

j  G.    Amsinck    &    Co 3. 500 

1  E.     B.     Strout 2,000 

Scanz  &■  Co 1.500 

78.500  j  .'\ntlean    Trading  Co 1,500 

I  lose  Julia   &    Co t.500 

J.    Brandon    &   Bros 1,000     17,500 


18,000 


Jan.  21. — By    the    Mitrneapolis'=Jx>ndon  : 
General    Rubber    Co 


15,000 


Jan.  22. — By   the   Prins  Ethel  Frederick=Co\on: 


i  Herzel,    Feltman    &    Co.. 


16,700 


1,500 


Amsinck    &    Co. . 

B.    Strnut     

Uosenthal's   Sons 
M.    Capen    Sons.  . 
Johnson  &   Co. . . , 


Jan.  23. — By    the 
A.   D.    Hitch  &   Co.. 


3.500 

3.000 

.....        2,500 
2,500 

1.500 

I. 000 

Fimmu=Pernambuco : 


AFRICANS. 


Dec.  24. — By  the  Pennsylvania  =  llamhurg: 

A.    G.    Morse   &   Co 59,000 

Oneral    Rubber   Co 23,000 

Poel   &   Arnold    1 5.500 

George  A.   Alden  &  Co 6,000 

'  Robinson     &    Stiles 5.5oo  109,000 

i       Dec.  24. — By   the   /4m^ri>a=Hamburg: 

A.    G.    Morse   &   Co 22,500 

General     Rubber     Co 13,500 

George    A.    Aldtn   &   Co 9,000 


Dec.  24. — By    the    K'r(?o«/aMrf= Antwerp: 

J  W.  L.  Gough  &  Co 22,500 

I  Robinson    St    Stiles 15.000 

5,000  j  Poel   &   Arnold 8,000 

A.    G.    Morse   &    Co 5.5oo 

Rubber    Trading    Co 4.S00 

I      Dec.  26. — By    the    i?oviV= Liverpool : 
6,500    General     Rubber     Co 40,000 

George    A.    Alden    &    Co 15.000 

\  A,   G.    Morsr   I'^o   Co 15.000 

Poel    &    Arnold 1 1,500 


45.000 


55.500 


81,500 


AFRICANS  — Cu/iiiuutJ. 
Dec.  29. —  By  the  La  Lorrainc=\\avrc: 

j  General     Rubber    Co 22, om 

George   A.    .Mden   &   Co ii.o 

Rubinst^n   &    Stiles 7,»j. 

Dec.  27. — By  the   OcrtiMiV=Livcrpool: 

Poel    &    Arnold 45,000 

General     Rubber    Co 45,000 

A.   G.   Morse   &   Co 20,000 

George   .'\.   Alden   &  Co 10.000 

W.   L.  Gough  &  Co 7,000 

A.    W.    Brunn   &    Co 7,000 

Henry    A.    Gould    Co 5,000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 5,000     14,000 

Dec.  31. —  By    the    Caro«ia=Livcrpool: 

General     Rubber     Co 45,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 35.000 

A.   G.  Morse  &  Co 11 ,000 

Livcsey    &    Co 11,500   103,500 

Dec.  31.— By   the   ^*arfrr/oHrf=Antwerp: 

George   A.    Alden   &    Co 130,000 

Poel    &    Arnold    1 25,000 

A.    G.    Morse  &   Co 115,000 

Rubber    Trading    Co 15,000 

Western    Electric    Co 15.000 

General     Rubber     Co 1 1,000 

Joseph    Cantor    10.000  421,000 

Jan.  8. — By   the   5'/iimoja=Stngaporc: 

George   A.    Alden   &    Co 11 ,000 

W.    L.    Gough  &   Co 11,000 

Heabler  &   Co 10,000 

F.    R.    Muller   &  Co 1 1,000 

Poel    &    .Arnold 25,000 

H.    Rauli    &    Co 1 1,000 

Winter   &    Smillie    1  i.ooo     90,000 

Jan.  21. — By   the   (i'i7(/c«/c/5=CoIombo: 
A.    G.    Morse    &    Co 8,500 

Jan.  21. — By  the  Philadeiphia=hondon: 
A.   G.   Morse  &  Co 6,500 

Jan.  22. — By    the    AftKnfa;)ij/ij=I^ndon: 
General    Rubber   Co 20,000 

Jan.  2. — By    the    Batavia=HamhuTS: 

A.   G.    Morse  &    Co 19.000 

Poel    &    .Arnold    (Almedina) 7,000 

'  Pool    &    Arnold     1 7,000 

I  W.     L.    Gough    &    Co 3.500 

George    A.    .Mden    &    Co 3.000     49,500 

Jan.  2. — By    the    FictorirtH^LivcrpooI: 

W.   L.    Gough   &   Co 9,000 

A.   W.    Brunn   &   Co 7.000     1 6,000 

Jan.  5. — By   the  Fa(rK'ta=IIamburg: 
A.   G.   Morse  &  Co 6.000 

Jan,  7. — By    the    La   Brctagnc=lla\Te : 
Gtneral    Rubber   Co 25,000 

Jan.  7. — By    the    £frun'a=: Liverpool: 

Poel     &     Arnold 7,000 

Raw    Products    Co 2,500       9,500 

Jan.  9. — By  the  Fi«/a«rf=Antwcrp: 

Toseph    Cantor    23.500 

Rubber    Trading    Co 6,500 

W.    L.   Gough   &   C0...X 7,000     36,000 

Jan.  II. — By   the    CW(ic=LiverpooI : 

George   A.    Alden   &   Co 13,500 

A.    W.    Brunn    &   Co 5.500 

Poel    &    Arnold 3, 500     22,500 

Jan.  12. — By   the   (7tf<?r^fc=LiverpooI: 

A.   G.    Morse  &   Co 1 1,000 

George   A.  Alden  &  Co 4,500     15.500 

Jan,  14. — By    the    CorHUi«ifl=: Liverpool: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 27,000 

Livesey    &•    Co 18,000 

General     Rubber     Co 1 2,000 

Robinson    &    Stiles 2.500     59,500 

Jan.  14. — By   the   Savoie=llavrc: 

A.   G.    Morse   &    Co 1  r.500 

George  A.   Aldcn  &  Co 10.000 

Poel    &    Arnold 7,000 

General    Rubber   Co 3.500     32,000 

Jan.  15. —  By  the   //Mrfjo«=Havrc: 

Poel    &    Arnold 45,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 45,000 

C.   P.  dos  Santos 9.000 

Livesey   &    Co 7,000   106.000 

Jan.  16. — By  the  Prf/<7rta=Hamburg: 
A.   G.   Morse  &  Co 27,000 

Jan.  17. — By    the    .<4ci7ia=Hamburg: 

General    Rubber    Co 105,000 

A.   G.    Morse  &   Co 9,000  1 1 4.000 

Jan.  18. — By   the   Kaiser   FicJorio=Hamburg: 

A.    G.    Morse    &    Co 27,000 

Poel    &    Arnold     20,000 

George    A.     Alden    &    Co 16,000     63,000 
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AFRICANS— ConfiKM  ed. 
Jan.  21. — By    the    Cam/Jn «ia=Liverpool: 

Pocl    &    Arnold    30,000 

General     Rubber     Co 22.500 

GeorRe  A.  Alden  &  Co 11,000 

W.    L.    Goxigh   &    Co 4.500     68,000 

Jan.  22. — By  the  Zeeland  =  AntwtTp: 

A.    G.     Morse    &    Co 35.ooo 

Raw    Products    Co 7,000     42,000 

Jan.  23. — By  the  .^rmftiwn^LivcrpooI: 

George  A.   Aldcn   &   Co 45.000 

General    Rubber    Co 11,000     56,000 

EAST    INDIAN. 
Dec.  24. — By  the  5«"fljt=CoIombo: 

A.   G.   Morse   &  Co 5. 500 

For    Akron,    Ohio 6,000     11,500 

Dec.  24. — By    the    Pennsylvama^^llamhMTg: 
George  A.  Alden   &  Co 1 1,000 

Dec.  31. — By   the   Mesaba=hondon: 

Robinson   &   Stiles    8,000 

General    Rubbtr    Co 7,000 

A.  G.  Morse  &  Co 5,000     20,000 

Jan.  7. — By   the   South   /4wtrric«^Singapore: 

Winter   &    Smillie    i  i.ooo 

Heablcr   &    Co 10,000     21,000 

Jan.  7. — By    the    Minnetonka='[.ondon: 

George    A.    Alden    &    Co 7,000 

A.  G.   Morse  &  Co 4.500 

Pocl  &   Arnold    3. 500     15,000 

Jan.  7. — By  the  5c/iOM/W.y=Colombo: 
A.   G.    Morse  &   Co 8.500 

Gutta-Jelutong. 

Dec.  24. — By   the   F^HM^yh'atiia^Haniburg: 
Poel  &   Arnold    275,000 

Tan.  7. — By    the    South    y4 mrr jVa=Singapore: 

Heabler    &    Co 1 50,000 

George  A.   Alden  &   Co 125.000 

W.    R.   Russell   &  Co 95.000 

J.   \y.    Phyfer  &   Co 110,000 

L.    Littlejohn    &    Co 55,000 

William  Tappenback    1 10,000  445,000 


EAST    INDIANS— CoHiiHKcrf. 
Jan.  8. — By  the  S/iimo50  =  Singapore: 

H.    Rauli   &  Co 225.000 

Heablcr   &   Co 325,000 

George    A.    Alden    &    Co i  "^o.ooo 

J.   W.   Phyfer  &  Co 55.ooo 

William   Tappenback 125.000 

D.   A.    Shaw   &   Co 125,0001,005,000 

Gutta-Percha    and    Balata. 

Jan.  2. — By    the    Ba/ai'w=IIamburg: 
Robert    Soltau    Co »  7,000 

Jan.  7. — By   the  South   .(4ni^riVa=Singapore: 

George    A.    Alden    &    Co 35,000 

Heablcr   &    Co to.ooo 

Joseph     Cantor     20,000     65,000 

.  .Jan.  8. — By   the   57K)mo5a  =  Singapore; 

W.    L.    Gough   &    Co 22.000 

Balata. 
Dec.  24. — By   the   Crfnado=Trinidad: 

Thebaud    Brothers    72,000 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 5,000     77.000 

Dec.  27. — By  the  iCoroMa^Demerara: 

Middleton   &   Co 7,000 

D.  A.  De  Lima  &  Co 3,500     10,500 

Dec.  31. — By  the  Mcsaba^London: 
W.    L,    Gough    &   Co 4.500 

Jan.  II. — By  the   il/flra<:a^=Ciudad   Bolivar: 

Thebaud    Brothers    6,500 

Frame   &    Co 1,000 

Middleton   &   Co 1,500       9,000 

Jan.  i8. — By  the  Marat«i/=  Ciudad   Bolivar: 

Thebaud   Brothers    6,500 

Middleton   &   Co 4,500     11,000 

Jan.  19. — By   the   f arimd^Demerara: 
Frame    &    Co 1 5,000 

Jan.  21. — By    the    Ph^^adelphia^hondon : 
W.  L.  Gough  &  Co 18,000 

Jan.  21. — By    the    Minneapolis='London: 
Earle   Brothers    1 1,000 


CUSTOM  HOUSE  STATISTICS 

roKi    111-  xi:\v  vork -December. 

Imports :  Pounds.  Value. 

India-rubber     7.384,980  $6,375,915 

Gutta-percha    I5i429  7.313 

Gutta-jelutong     (Pontianak).  4.145,515  158,053 

Total    11.545,924  $6,541,281 

Exports : 

India-rubber     148,935  $123,109 

Reclaimed     rubber 86,497  12,047 

Rubber    Scrap    Imported....   2,350,839        $203,889 


BOSTON    ARRIVALS. 

POVNDS. 

Nov.  1. — By  the  Ca«fldifln=Liverpool: 
Poel  &  Arnold — African 4.938 

Nov.  7. — By    the    So/i<rmian^Liverpool: 
Poel   &  Arnold — Atrican 1^.563 

Nov.  9. — By   the   5*0 j*OHta^Liverpool : 
Poel    &    Arnold — African 4.475 

Nov.  13. — By  the  Ce5(ri<7«:=  Liverpool: 
Poel    &    Arnold — African 12,054 

Nov.  23. — By   the   Boj;n"a=Hamburg; 
W.    L.   Gough   &   Co.. — Balata 4.481 

Nov.  26. — By  the  A'oorrfam^ Rotterdam: 
George  A.  .Mden  &  Co. — East  Indian 115 

Total     37,626 

[Value,   $25,169.] 
Gutta-Perciia. 
Nov.  2. — By    the    JSad^-Kio^Hamburg: 

H.  Rost  &  Co 8.599 

Nov.  8. — By  the  Halifax —  277 

Total     8.876 

Gutta-Jelutong. 
Nov.  28. — By   the   Fo;r/e3'=Singapore: 
George    A.    Alden    &    Co 676.000 


CONSUMPTION  OF  INDIA  RUBBER  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA  (IN  TONS) 

[From  the  Annual  Statistical  Summary  of  Albert  T.  Morse  &  Co.,  New  York.] 

Details.  1893.  1894.  1895.  1896.  1897.   1898.  1899.  1900.  1901.  1902.  1903.  1904.  1905.  1906. 

Imports  to  United  States...  16420  14643  16182  14333  17671   18620  23095  20468  23208  21842  24760  27623  28635  29936 
Exports  to  Europe 714   391   324   500   250    150   300   450   680   430   490   274   357   1625 


15706  14252  15858  13833  17421 
Add  Stock  on  Jan.  ist 1217   1037   1420   558   641 


18470  22795  20018  22528  21412  24270  27349 
744   591    712   1 198   1399   331   256 


305 


283 1 1 
537 


Less   Stock  close  of  year. 


16923     15289     17278     14391     18062 
1037       1420        558        641         744 


19214     23386     20730    23726    22811     24601     27605    28583     28848 
591         712       1 198       1399        331         256   -    305         537        36s 


Deliveries  to  Manufacturers.  15886     13869     16720     13750     17318      18623    22674     19532    22327    22480    24345    27300    28046    28483 
OFFICIAL  STATISTICS  OF  CRUDE  INDIA  RUBBER  (IN  POUNDS) 


UNITED   STATES. 


MONTHS.  IMPORTS. 

November,    1906 6.690,179 

January-October   53-S82,757 


EXPORTS.       NET   IMPORTS. 

349,309  6.340,8-0 

2,940.606  50.642,151 


Eleven  months,  1906...  60.272.936 
Eleven  months,  1905...  58,179,800 
Eleven  months,  1904.  .  .   55.560,506 


3.289,915  56.983.02 1 

3.128,286  55.051,514 

3,117,566  52.442.94c 


GERMANY. 


.MONTHS.  IMPORTS. 

November,    igo6 2,887,720 

January-October   30,949,380 

Eleven  months,  1906.  . .  33,837,100 
Eleven  months,  1905...  42,222.620 
Eleven  months,  1904...   33,618,200 


EXPORTS.        NET   IMPORTS. 

1.355.860  1.531,860 

10,094,480  20,854,900 


11,450.340 

15.687,100 

8.717.720 


22.386,760 
26.535.520 
24.900,480 


FRANCE.* 


MONTHS. 

November,    1906. 
January-October 


Eleven  months,  1906. 
Eleven  months,  1905. 
Eleven  months,  1904. 


IMPORTS. 

1,709,620 
25,211,340 

26,920,960 
23.991,440 
19,353,840 


EXPORTS. 
2,304,500 
15.937,460 

18,241,960 
14.783.780 
10.442.960 


NET    IMPORTS. 

t594.88o 
9,273,880 

8.679,000 
9.207.660 
8.910,880 


BELGIUM.t 


MONTHS.  IMPORTS. 

November,    1906 1,464,275 

January-October   17,372.719 


EXPORTS. 

1,983,516 
12,954,807 


Eleven  months.  1906...    18.836,994  14,938,323 

Eleven  months,  1905...   16,779.796  12,805,227 

Eleven  months,  1904...   16,468,284  14,099,978 


IMPORTS. 

519,241 
4,417,912 

3.898,671 
3.974,569 
2,368.306 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


MONTHS.  IMPORTS. 

November,    1906 6.566,672 

January-October   55,937.952 


Eleven  months,  1906...  62,504,624 
Eleven  months,  1905...  57,753.136 
Eleven  months.  1904...   51,072,000 


EXPORTS. 

3.792.880 
29.695.344 

33.488.224 
30,993-536 
30,417,302 


NET   IMPORTS 

2.773.791 

26,242.608 

29.016,400 
26,759,600 
20.654,698 


Note. — German  statistics  before  Tan.  i.  igo6,  include 
Gutta-percha,  Balata,  old  (waste)  rubber.  British  figures 
include  old  rubber.  French,  Austrian  and  Italian  figures 
include  Gutta-percha.  The  exports  from  the  United  States 
embrace  the  supplies  for  Canadian  consumption. 


"  General    Commerce. 


t  Special    Commerce. 


t  Net    Exports. 


JEST  BUCKLES  for  ARCTICS 

ARE  HADE  BY 
THE    WELD    MFQ.    CO., 
Jncoln  Street,     -      •      Boston. 
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Three   Dollars   Secures 


HENRY  C.    PEARSON'S 
Latest    BooK 

Rubber  Tires  and  All 
About  Them. 


Nothing    germane    to     the    subject     of    Tires    has    been 
omitted.     No  autoist  should  be  without  a  copy. 


Sold  by  Subscription   Only. 


THE  INDIA  RUBBER    PUBLISHING  CO. 


LAMPBLACKS     ESPECIALLY     FOR     RUBBER     MANUFACTURE! 

SAMUEL    CABOT,    BOSTON,    MASS.  ' 
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W*RK  OF  QUALITY 


ESTABLISHED   1864 

SPECIAL     ATTENTION     GIVEN   TO    EXPORT    BUSINESS.  CORRESPONDENCE    AND    INftUIRIES   SOLICITED. 

The   Canadian   Rubber   Co.    of   Montreal 


MANUFACTURERS      OF 


l_lrt^lTED 


ALL  KINDS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  GENERAL  RUBBER  GOODS 


AND     SOLE     MAKERS    OF    THE 


Celebrated    "CANADIAN"   Rubbers 


We  are  always  oprn  to  coriespond 
with  experienced  Rubber  men.  both 
for    Factory    an<I    KxeontJve    Work. 


Factory  and  Executive  Offices:  inventions   kimired    to    the   Trade 

and    Ideas    for   development,    Invited. 
IMONTDPAI         D       O  ^"'^    Development    Department    gives 

'■^'^  ■  ■*■-"■-♦    ^*     «•  thes..'    nuilters    special    attention. 

r    Canadian  Sales  Branches:     HALIFAX,  N.  S.«  MONTREAL,  Que.,    TORONTO,  Ont.,    WINNIPEG,  fMan..    RECINA,  SASK., 

CALGARY,   AKa.,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C.,  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 

D.    LORNE    McGIBBON.  HARRISON    C.    FROST.  M.    C.    MULLARKY,  R.   J.    YOtTNGE,  FLEETWOOD    H.    WARD, 

Vioe-Frea.    &   Uanag^ing^   Director.  2nd    Vice-President.  Hajiager  Footwear  Dept.  Sales    Manager.  Sect.-Treas. 


B.  LOEWENTHAL  ^  COMPANY 

EW  YORK,  136  Uberty  St.     BUY  AND  SELL  ■nii%i%Pi* 

HioAco,  .62 5.1. Av.„u..    J--0-B    SCRAP  RUBBER 


IN  ANY  QRADE 
IN  ANY  QUANTITY. 


A.  SCHR ACER'S  SON,  inc., 

28-32  ROSE  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
Manufacturers  of 

swHDEit  wimi  mm 

for  Pneumatic  Tires: 

Schrader's  Stopple  and  Combination  Syringe  Connection 
for  Hot  Water  Bottles: 

Schrader  Pillow  Valves  for  Pillows,  Life  Preservers 

and  similar  articles: 

Hose  Couplings,  Contracted  Ferrules  for  Garden  Hose : 

Bands  and  Fittings: 

Shower  Bath  Sprinklers,  Shower  Rings: 

Brass  Fittings  for  Rubber  Goods  of  Every  Description : 

Diving  Apparatus. 

FURNISHERS    OF    DIVING    APPARATUS 
TO    UNITED    STATES    NAVY. 

Mention   The  India  Rubber   World  when   you   write. 


iC\DOLF»H    HIRSCH   &  CO. 

Imporfers  and  Dealers  In 

Brazil  Manicoba  and  Sheet  Rubber 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 

BRIDGE  ARCH,  17  Frankfort  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Tetepbone  3l!t8  Jplm  Cable  Address  Aciliirsoclh' 


ELECTRIC  HOSE  &  RUBBER  CO., 

WILMINGTON,   DELAWARE. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Hose   for    all    purposes   by   a   new  and  improved 

process — made  in  any  continuous  length. 

Vulcanized  under  pressure. 

Cannot  possibly  unwrap  or  separate  between  plies. 

Great  strength  and  durability. 

Mention  thr  India  Rubber  World  when  j/ou  wntc 


The  R.  C.  Blow-off  Valves 

FOR   VULCANIZERS,    BOILERS,   ETC. 


Guaranteed   for   Long    Service 

M;iile  in  sizes,   I'-i   iu.,   1%  in.. 
2    in..    2^2    in..    3    iu. 

-V  Straightway  valve  with  no 
angles  or  turns. 

The   valve   is   perfectly  tight 
for   water  and   steam 
at     high     or     low 
pressure. 

WRITE  FOR 
PRICES 


U^vJUOD     ^AYtil^,     Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Mention    The   India  Rubber   World  zuhen  you   write. 
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The  Table  of  Contents  of  The  Inhix  Ruhber  World,  which 
for  so  many  years  has  occupied  a  place  in  this  cohmin,  will  be 
found  this  month  and  hereafter  on  the  last  page  of  reading  matter. 

GUAYULE   RUBBER. 


'T'lIE  development  of  the  production  of  rubber  from 
the  so-called  "guayule"  plant  in  Mexico  has  pro- 
gressed at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  has  ever  before  been 
recorded  in  the  case  of  any  new  grade  of  rubber,  or  of 
any  new  rubber  producing  field.  The  guayule  rubber 
has  suddenly  become  of  such  widespread  interest  in  the 
trade  that  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World 
has  thought  it  worth  while  to  visit  the  region  producing 
it,  in  order  to  become  as  thoroughly  acquainted  as  pos- 
sible with  the  situation.  It  is  believed  that  the  interest 
that  has  been  expressed  in  regard  to  guayule  will  justify 
the  amount  of  space  which  we  have  devoted  to  it. 

The  new  rubber,  while  different  from  any  other  that 
has  been  known  to  the  trade,  is  rapidly  being  adapted 
to  its  need.s — something  which  occurs  more  readily  nowa- 
days than  formerly.  This  fact  alone  indicates  that  we 
live  in  a  progressive  age.  when  an  article  is  not  neces- 
sarily regarded  with  suspicion  because  it  is  new.  Other- 
wise, it  miglit  have  been  many  years  before  capital  would 
have  felt  justified  in  erecting  all  the  gunyule  factories  il- 

^lustrated  in  our  pages. 

2?      But  it  must  be  added  that  guaxule  rubber  could  not 
I    have  been   produced    so   rapidl\-   hut    for   the   conditions 

■^  under   which    the    work    is    his.,di1y    concentrated.      Some 

'^  sucli  consideration  applies  to  ruhhcr  [jroduction  elsewhere, 


and  illustrates  why  rubber  from  the  Ilcvca  species,  for 
example,  is  handled  so  much  more  satisfactorily  on  plan- 
tations than  in  the  forest.  As  is  shown  elsewhere,  the 
supply  of  guayule  is  not  so  great  that  the  producers  of 
other  rubbers  need  fear  a  vital  change  in  ])riccs  from 
this  product.  Indeed,  the  trade  is  in  a  position  to  wel- 
some  everv  new  rubber  that  can  be  brought  to  light. 


THE  QUALITY  OF  PLANTATION  "HEVEA." 


LIBRA  k 

NEW   V( 

m>TAM 
o. 


P  UBBER  planters  in  the  Far  East  and  the  exceedingly 
capable  scientists  who  are  deeply  interested  in  tne 
production  of  crude  rubber  from  cultivated  sources  are 
deserving  of  much  praise  in  that  they  have  really  proved 
that  rubber  can  be,  and  is,  cultivated  on  a  large  scale. 
Hiat  it  is  financially  a  success  is  also  proved  by  the  pre- 
miums at  which  shares  in  rubber  planting  companies  are 
sold.  Considering  the  youth  of  the  plantation  problem 
in  the  sections  under  consideration,  the  volume  of  rubber 
is  exceedingly  satisfactory.  To  the  rubber  manufacturer, 
however,  the  quality  of  the  product  as  compared  with 
Para  rubber  from  the  Amazon  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Al- 
though they  use  this  rubber  in  increasing  quantities,  the 
complaint  arises  that  the  product  is  very  uneven,  that  the 
fiber  is  in  many  cases  exceedingly  short,  and  that  almost 
every  shipment  contains  some  weak  rubber,  that  is.  ex- 
ceedingly weak. 

The  planters  were,  and  doubtless  still  are,  anxious  to 
put  a  product  upon  the  market  that  will  be  the  best  in 
the  world  and  that  will  be  so  staple  that  a  parcel  bear- 
ing the  name  of  a  given  plantation  will  find  a  ready  sale 
because  the  purchaser  will  know,  without  sample  being 
submitted,  about  what  to  reckon  on  for  shrinkage  and 
what  for  tensile  strength.  The  shrinkage  question  has 
been  very  successfully  dealt  with,  but  tensile  strength  and 
lasting  qualities  are  not  yet  what  they  should  be.  In 
other  words,  no  wise  manufacturer  to-day,  leaving  out 
the  question  of  interest  on  investment,  would  dare  to  buy 
50  tons  of  cultivated  Hcvca  rubber  and  store  it  for  six 
months,  because  he  would  be  afraid  of  the  very  appre- 
ciable deterioration  in  quality.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
would  buy  thousands  of  tons  of  uprivcr  fine  Para  and 
store  it  with  a  full  knowledge  that  it  would  not  grow 
worse  in  storage,  but  would  grow  better. 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  one  reason  for  the 
difference  between  smoked  wild  rubber  and  the  scientific- 
ally gathered  cultivated  rubber  lies  in  the  age  of  the 
trees.  It  is,  however,  equally  possible  that  the  whole 
matter  comes  down  to  the  question  of  coagulation.  The 
native  gatherers  up  the  Amazon  expose  a  thin  film  of 
latex  to  heat  and  smoke.  The  result  is  that  the  latex  is 
not  only  coagulated  but  the  film  is  dried  and  perhaps 
very  slightly  vulcamzcd,  so  that  if  this  is  thoroughly  done 
the  rubber  remains  hard  and  iminune  to  any  ordinary 
storage  changes  for  years. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  with  this  knowledge  as  a 
basis,  the  planters  in  the  Far  Fast  have  an  opportunity 
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to  do  away  with  their  present  method  of  coagulating 
and  adopt  one,  even  if  it  is  a  smoking  process,  that  will 
produce  a  stronger,  and  above  all,  a  more  stable  product. 
It  would  not  by  any  means  of  necessity  be  a  process  of 
hand  dipping  such  as  is  used  up  the  Amazon,  as  a  very 
simple  mechanical  process,  continuous  and  economical, 
could  easily  be  devised,  first,  to  produce  films  of  latex, 
and  secondly,  to  cure  them.  Another  thing:  95  per 
cent,  of  the  rubber  manufacturers  would  infinitely  rather 
have  cultivated  rubber  of  a  dark  mahogany  color,  if  in 
quality  it  was  equal  to  upriver  fine,  than  to  have  it  a 
beautifully  transparent  product,  luit  weak. 


WHY   SCRAP  RUBBER  IS   DEAR. 


'T'lIE  recent  marked  advances  in  the  cost  of  waste  rub- 
ber not  unnaturally  have  revived  suggestions  for 
the  regulation  of  prices.  But  there  is  little  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  trade  to  support  the  idea  that  regulation  is 
practicable,  however  desirable  fixed  prices  at  lower  than 
the  present  market  might  be.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
credit  present  prices  to  speculation ;  the  trade  in  waste 
rubber  has  become  far  too  diversified  for  any  sort  of 
artificial  price  level  to  be  long  maintained.  The  truth  is 
that  with  the  growth  of  the  rubber  industry  as  a  whole 
has  been  developed  an  increased  demand  for  reclaimed 
rubber  at  a  rate  which  has  exceeded  the  increase  in  sup- 
ply of  scrap  stock.  In  other  words,  changed  conditions 
have  brought  about  change  in  prices,  and  the  situation 
demands  a  fuller  study  than  a  mere  comparison  of  quota- 
tions. 

At  one  period  the  price  of  old  shoes  to  reclaimers  was 
steady  for  a  good  while  at  about  3  cents  a  pound,  but  the 
market  was  dominated  then  by  a  combination  of  con- 
sumers, making  practically  but  one  buyer  m  the  trade. 
That  condition  no  longer  exists  and  is  not  likely  ever  to 
be  repeated.  Since  then  a  number  of  reclaimers  have  en- 
tered the  field,  introducing  improved  processes  and  im- 
proved products,  with  the  result  that  reclaimed  rubber  has 
found  many  new  uses  and  a  vastly  increased  total  con- 
sumption. The  present  use  of  reclaimed  stock  in  the 
United  States  has  been  estimated  to  be  as  large  in  weight 
as  of  new  rubber,  and  there  is  no  important  rubber  factory 
abroad  in  which  reclaimed  is  not  used. 

Old  shoes  were  first  used  for  reclaiming  rubber,  and 
continue  to  form  the  most  important  material  for  this 
purpose.  Similarly  the  rubber  shoe  industry  was  first 
to  use  reclaimed  rubber  to  an  important  extent.  But  to- 
day reclaimed  stock  goes  into  mechanical  goods  in  great 
volume,  into  insulation  compounds,  and  so  on.  The  col- 
lection of  old  shoes  becomes  better  organized  every  year, 
so  that  scarcely  any  are  now  overlooked  in  this  country 
or  any  other,  but  the  same  has  not  become  true  of  many 
other  classes  of  waste  rubber.  The  reclaimers  still  de- 
pend largely  upon  old  shoes,  while  reclaimed  rubber  goes 
more  and  more  into  classes  of  goods  which  yield  as  yet 
comparatively  little  in  the  way  of  waste  stock. 

The  next  development  in  the  trade  will  lie  in  the  direc- 


tion of  the  wider  treatment  of  scrap  other  than  shoes, 
thus  enlarging  the  stocks  open  to  reclaimers.  This  may 
have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  price  level  of  scrap,  but 
never  again  to  the  figure  which  prevailed  ten  years  ago, 
when  the  reclaiming  industry  was  still  so  small  as  com- 
pared W'ith  now.     

SYNTHETIC  RUBBER  DELAYS. 

HTHERE  is  no  doubt  that  many,  or  perhaps  more  ac- 
curately, that  some  believe  that  the  discovery  of  s\n- 
thctic  rubber  is  near  at  hand.  Nay!  Further  than  this 
their  faith  is  that  synthetic  rubber  has  already  been  pro- 
duced in  laboratory  experiments,  and  that  its  production 
on  a  large  scale  is  merely  dependent  upon  the  solving  of 
certain  mechanical  difficulties  in  manufacture.  The  men 
who  believe  this  are  not  rubber  men.  to  be  sure,  but  are 
in  certain  instances,  at  least,  thoroughly  capable  and 
successful  business  men  in  other  industrial  lines.  Their 
faith  is  so  potent  that  they  put  up  hard  earned  dollars  not 
only  to  build  experimental  machinery,  but  as  a  rule  to 
keep  the  breath  of  life  in  the  body  of  the  discoverer  of 
the  great  secret. 

Now,  it  may  be  that  one  of  these  discoverers  has  really 
discovered — that  he  has  really  made  rubber  synthetically 
at  the  rate  of  a  pound,  two  pounds,  or  five  pounds  a 
month,  but  isn't  it  a  little  bit  odd  that  when  the  same 
discoverer  is  put  up  against  a  problem  of  producing  rub- 
ber even  in  ton  lots  that  something  always  goes  wrong? 
The  power  plant  is  lacking  in  something,  the  grinders, 
if  they  use  them,  won't  grind,  the  tanks,  made  of  special 
metal  from  (ierniany,  fail  to  arrive — in  other  words, 
months  and  years  of  delay  ensue,  and  the  only  thing  that 
is  really  permanent  is  the  hope  of  the  backer  and  the 
salar\-  of  the  discoverer. 


I 


'SCARCITY    OF   RUBBER.' 


.-N  some  recent  comments  on  the  rubber  prospect  in 
Ceylon.  Dr.  John  C.  Willis,  of  Peradeniya,  whose 
work  has  done  so  much  to  encourage  the  systematic  cul- 
ture of  rubber,  cautions  planters  against  too  great  op- 
timism in  the  matter  of  continued  high  prices.  No  doubt 
such  caution  is  timely,  on  the  general  principle  that  in- 
vestors in  any  line  of  production  are  wise  not  to  count 
for  all  time  on  top  notch  returns.  We  ourselves  see  no 
present  indication  of  materially  lower  prices  for  rubber 
in  general,  but  some  reaction  from  the  unprecedertedly 
high  level  of  a  year  or  so  ago  is  only  natural,  and  iilant- 
ers  should  be  prepared  for  a  decline  if  only  as  a  matter 
of  common  business  prudence. 

What  strikes  us  particularly  in  Dr.  Willis'  article  is 
his  suggestion  that  the  high  prices  experienced  of  late 
have  been  due  probably  to  a  "scarcity  of  rubber."  It 
follows  that  if  rubber  is  about  to  become  more  plentiful 
and  continue  so,  there  will  be  an  end  to  large  returns  for 
planters.  We  have  pointed  out  already  the  general  re- 
lation of  supplv  and  demand  for  rubber  to  prices,  but 
how  shall  "scarcity,"  as  Dr.  W'illis  uses  the  word,  be  fie- 
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fined?  During  each  year  of  late  the  world  has  produced 
more  rubber.  The  total  for  any  one  year  cannot  be  stated 
with  exactness,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  deliveries  to 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  alone  have  doubled 
within  ten  years,  and  the  rate  of  increase  probably  has 
been  as  great  abroad.  In  other  words,  while  prices  have 
been  at  the  highest  point,  more  rubber  has  been  coming 
forward  than  ever  before. 

There  has  been  no  "scarcity"  except  in  the  sense  that 
rubber  has  been  in  increasing  demand  to  such  a  degree 
that  consumers  have  bid  for  it  eagerly  at  higher  than 
former  prices.  The  question  is  not  alone  whether  there 
will  be  more  rubber  available,  in  view  of  all  the  plant- 
ing, that  has  been  done,  but  whether  the  demand  will 
continue  to  grow.  We  take  it  that  Dr.  Willis  has  seen 
no  indication  of  decreased  demand,  so  that  his  comments 
need  not.  after  all,  cause  any  great  alarm. 


The  rubber  footwear  trade  was  referred  lo  in  our  last  issue 
as  if  it  had  experienced  a  shortage  of  snow.  But  before  the  paper 
could  reach  its  readers  an  oxcoptidnally  lic-r'.vy  snowfall  visited 
New  York  and  many  other  parts  of  the  country,  which  shows  that 
it  is  not  yet  safe  to  prophesy  about  the  weather.  But  now  that 
the  snow  has  come,  it  may  be  recorded  that  it  appeared  to  drive 
everybody  into  "rubbers."  It  used  to  be  a  maxim  in  the  rubber 
shoe  trade  that  to  be  of  real  service  a  snowfall  should  happen  be- 
fore New  Year.  But  of  late  it  seems  that  people  will  buy  rubber 
footwear  when  it  is  needed,  regardless  of  the  month.  It  is  safe 
to  sav  at  least  that  the  trade  has  not  been  ruined  this  winter. 


The  cotton  situation  continues  so  acute  as  to  be  of  more 
concern  to  the  rubber  manufacturers  than  the  cost  of  raw  rubber. 
Thus  far  no  suggestion  has  come  forward  as  to  how  the  situation 
might  be  relieved.  There  is  not  even  in  the  minds  of  the  trade 
certainty  as  to  the  cause  of  the  cotton  stringency.  From  one 
source  comes  the  assertion  that  there  is  cotton  in  plenty,  but 
a  shortage  in  spindles  and  looms.  This  explanation  is  good  as 
anv  until  a  better  one  is  advanced. 


Indications  continue  to  appe.\r  of  the  great  extent  of  the 
friendly  interest  with  which  the  late  visit  of  Mr.  Root,  the  secre- 
tary of  state  at  Washington,  was  regarded  in  each  of  the  So  ith 
American  countries  embraced  in  his  tour.  We  believe  thai 
conditions  of  mutual  friendly  regard  between  countries — which 
are  possible  only  through  mutual  understanding — are  most  help- 
ful to  closer  and  more  profitable  commercial  relations.  The 
other  extreme  is  war,  which  cuts  off  trade  completely.  Mr.  Root 
and  his  government  cannot  feel  otherwise  than  gratified  at  tin- 
welcome  which  was  everywhere  accorded  to  him,  and  if  his  public 
utterances  be  accepted  in  good  faith  the  effect  must  be  the  weaken- 
ing of  doubts  which  have  been  expressed  in  Latin  .America  as 
to  the  specific  intentions  of  the  United  States.  It  may  be  that 
increased  commerce  between  North  and  South  will  not  be  an  im- 
mediate result  of  Mr.  Root's  journey,  but  it  undoubtedly  has 
paved  the'  way  for  the  more  favorable  reception  of  overtures  from 
this  end  of  the  line  for  a  larger  irade.  After  all,  it  is  the  mer- 
chant who  must  make  trade,  and  not  government  officials. 


Deresinated  Guayuu:  Rubber. — The  various  extractors  of 
guayule  rubber  have  done  some  really  remarkable  work  in  ex- 
tracting the  resin,  and  producing  rubber  that  comes  about  as 
near  to  being  resin-free  as  any  on  the  market.  For  example,  one 
company  has  produced  guayule  containing  only  1.06  percentage  of 


resin,  which  is  less  really  than  upriver  fine  Para,  which  contains 
normally  1.3.  This  guayule  rubber  is  said  also  to  be  very  trans- 
parent, and  free  from  stickiness.  At  first  blush  it  might  be 
[bought,  because  of  the  freedom  from  resin,  that  the  rubber 
would  be  equal  in  quality  with  fine  Para.  That,  however,  does 
not  by  any  means  follow,  as  the  absence  of  resin  does  not  neces- 
sarily presuppose  the  toughened  fiber,  the  lasting  quality,  or  even 
the  compounding  possibilities  that  Para  rubber  possesses.  It  is, 
therefore,  quite  possible  that  an  additional  toughening  process  is 
needed  to  bring  deresinated  guayule  up  to  the  standard  aimed  at. 
That  this  can  be  done  is  not  unlikely,  but  it  must  be  along  the 
lines,  in  coagulation,  that  give  to  Para  rubber  its  extraordinary 
toughened  fiber. 

Who  can  say  that  the  government  ofhcials  do  not  try  to 
earn  their  salaries,  in  view  of  the  vigorous  efforts  which  have  been 
made  of  late  to  impose  an  import  duty  upon  balata  coming  into  the 
United  States?  The  sole  basis  for  their  activity  is  the  fact  that 
"balata"  is  not  enumerated  in  the  Tariff  act.  But  neither  is 
pontianak  gum,  of  which  vastly  more  is  imported ;  nor  is  guayule 
rubber — but  we  don't  care  to  cut  out  too  much  work  for  the  col- 
lectors of  customs. 


There  are  indic.'^tions  on  every  hand  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  india-rubber  industry,  not  the  least  convincing  of  which  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  nowhere  disputed.  But  we  wonder  if  it  has  occurred 
to  any  one  before  that  a  very  decided  indication  is  the  lack  of 
activity  of  the  rubber  manufacturers'  associations?  Somehow  or 
another  these  organizations  never  seem  to  get  busy  except  when 
the  trade  is  thought  by  at  least  some  of  its  members  to  be  in  a 
bad  way. 


It  is  no  wonder  the  rubber  tire  industry  is  so  active  on  this 
side  of  the  .A.tlantic,  when  it  is  considered  that  there  are  more 
automobiles  registered  in  New  York  alone  than  in  any  European 
country,  and  there  are  forty-four  other  states  in  which  the  number 
of  automobiles  is  increasing  constantlv. 


MORE  RUBBER  CENSUS  FIGURES. 


1  N  the  last  two  issues  of  The  India  Rubber  World  have  ap- 
*  peared  details  of  the  india-rubber  industry  in  the  United 
States,  derived  from  the  1905  census  of  manufactures,  the  figures 
relating  to  the  calendar  year  1905.  From  additional  census 
bulletins  now  on  hand  it  is  possible  to  supply  like  details  for 
three  additional  states,  practically  completing  the  list  of  states 
in  which  the  rubber  industry  is  carried  on: 

Penxsyl- 
New  York.        Ohio.  vania. 

N'umber   of    factories 55  27  13 

Capital   $4,752,250      $11,654,287        $2,579,606 

Salaries    paid 462,953  622,715  102,568 

.Average    number    of    wage 

earners 2,692  4.815  751 

Wages   paid 1,113,381  2,318,259  365.661 

Miscellaneous   expenses. .  . .        681.700  1,740.245  306.772 

Cost  of  materials 4,999.714        10,225.800  1.313.245 

Value  of  products 8,265,690         15.963,603  2.220.355 

New  York  state  will  be  seen  to  be  a  rubber  manufacturing 
state  of  considerable  importance,  though  the  figures  given  here  do 
not  cover  the  whole  rubber  industry  in  the  state.  For  example, 
the  bulletin  for  New  York  says :  "The  value  of  products  for  the 
rubber  belting  and  hose  industry  increased  greatly,  but  statistics 
cannot  be  shown,  as  only  one  establishment  reported."  The  total 
value  of  products  of  "Rubber  and  elastic  goods"  reported  for 
the  state  is  $8,265,690.  of  which  $5,520,865  is  credited  to  New 
York  city. 

The  growth  of  the  industry  has  been  particularly  rapid  in 
Ohio,  where  the  value  of  products  increased  from  $7..i.io.i04  in 
1900  to  $15,963,603  in  1905.  Of  the  latter  figure,  the  share  of 
.Akron  is  $13,396,974. 
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THE    ACTIVE    HEAD    OF    THE   "NATIONAL." 


T"'!!!';  Xatioiia!  India  Rubber  Co.,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  on 
■*•  account  of  the  size  of  the  plant,  the  varied  lines  manu- 
factured, and  the  arrangement  of  the  power  plant  and  factory 
buildings,  has  always  been  a  difi'cult  proposition  to  handle  suc- 
cessfully and  economically.  That  this  is  now  being  done  and  that 
it  is  under  the  management  of  Le  Baron  C.  Colt,  a  nephew  of 
the  president  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  and  son  of  Judge 
Colt,  is  of  more  than  passing  interest.  Mr.  Colt's  training  for 
his  present  position  covers  a  number  of  years  and  was  of  the 
most  severe  nature 

Back  in  1899,  after 
Iiis  graduation  from 
Brown  University,  he 
entered  the  employ  of 
the  National  India 
Rubber  Co.  as  a 
workman  by  the  day, 
his  first  experience 
lieing  in  the  cloth 
loom,  where  he  got  a 
I  borough  knowledge 
"f  all  the  varied  fab- 
rics used  in  rubber 
manufacture.  From 
there  he  went  into 
the  mill  room,  first  as 
liclper,  then  as  mixer, 
where  he  learned  to 
handle  the  grinder 
with  the  most  expert, 
and  in  time  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  calen- 
der and  in  that  posi- 
tion finally  became  an 
expert  calender  man. 
Thence  he  went  into 
the  cutting  room  and 
learned  both  hand  and  machine  cutting  thoroughly.  Next  he 
took  in  the  making-up  department,  and  learned  with  his  own 
hands  to  make  shoes,  boots  and  arctics,  and  then  went  into  the 
heater  room  and  spent  several  months  not  only  running  dry  heats, 
but  studying  the  whole  subject. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  management  appointed  Mr.  Colt 
assistant  superintendent,  which  gave  him  considerable  time  to 
devote  to  the  laboratory  and  to  experimental  work,  for  which  line 
he  developed  unusual  fitness.  Next,  to  learn  the  market  for  the 
goods,  he  went  on  the  road  for  some  time  as  traveling  salesman 
for  the  company.  In  January,  1905,  he  was  appointed  agent  and 
general  superintendent  and  at  once  took  hold  of  the  problem 
of  getting  order  out  of  the  heterogeneous  aggregation  of  build- 
ings and  machinery  that  represented  the  largest  rubber  factory, 
territorially,  in  the  United  States.  Beginning  at  the  power  plant, 
he  consolidated  the  machinery,  built  a  new  calender  room,  did 
away  with  much  antiquated  machinery,  and  arranged  the  whole 
so  that  the  handling  of  all  goods,  either  in  process  of  manufac- 
ture or  finished,  was  reduced  to  a  very  low  cost. 

Then  one  by  one  he  reorganized  the  various  departments.  He 
began  with  the  shoe  department,  for  example,  and  increased  its 
capacity  from  18,000  to  30,000  pairs  a  day.  The  insulated  wire 
department,  which  was  off  at  a  di.stance,  was  brought  into  one  of 
the  main  factory  buildings  and  the  output  increased  from  60,000 
feet  to  200,000  feet  a  day.  The  same  intelligent  work  was  put 
upon  the  druggists'  sundries  department,  the  mechanical  rubber 
goods  department,  and  the  clothing  and  rubber  cloth  depart- 
ments. In  other  words,  every  department,  while  it  is  run  as  a 
separate  factory,  is  close  to  the  central  power  plant  and  is  not 
only  economically  operated  but  the  output  has  been  so  increased 


wiiliout   adding   to   the   overhead    charges   that   the   business   is 
Iiandled  more  easily  and  is  infinitely  more  profitable. 

Mr.  Colt  was  born  in  Bristol  in  1877,  in  which  city  he  has  his 
home,  his  wife  being  the  daughter  of  Rear  Admiral  Converse,  of 
the  I'nited  States  Navv. 


Le  B.aron  C.  Colt. 


THE  RUBBER  STAMP  TRADE. 


PROM  all  accounts  the  rubber  stamp  trade  in  the  United  States 
•^  appears  to  have  been  in  an  exceptionally  satisfactory  con- 
dition during  the  past  year,  and  it  continues  so  at  the  present 
time.  There  is  reported  an  increasing  demand  for  all  kinds  of 
goods  embraced  under  this  heading,  with  the  result  that  stamp 
makers  have  been  able  to  obtain  better  prices  than  at  some  periods 
in  the  past.  In  keeping  with  other  rubber  products,  stamp  rub- 
ber has  been  advancing  in  price,  until  the  figure  is  probably  higher 
now  than  at  any  previous  date.  One  rubber  stamp  manufacturer 
informs  The  India  Rubber  World  that  on  the  goods  he  pur- 
chases three  distinct  advances  have  been  made  during  the  past 
twelve  months. 

The  increased  demand  for  rubber  stamps  has  kept  pace  with 
the  general  prosperity,  in  addition  to  which  various  causes  have 
contributed  to  an  increased  sale  of  stamps.  For  instance,  the 
Pure  Food  law,  which  went  into  effect  on  January  i,  provided 
that  all  goods  in  stock  in  the  hands  of  large  or  small  dealers  on 
December  31,  1906,  could  be  marketed  under  the  original  labels 
if  a  statement  were  annexed  that  the  goods  were  actually  in  stock 
on  the  date  named.  Dealers  generally  have  found  it  convenient 
to  use  a  rubber  stamp  in  affixing  this  statement,  and  as  there 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  dealers  in  the  United  States,  the  demand 
for  stamps  from  this  cause  alone  has  been  very  marked.  The 
same  regulation  relates  to  drugs,  proprietary  medicines,  liquors, 
etc.,  as  to  food.  The  new  law  requiring  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  contents  of  food  packages  becomes  fully  efifective  on  October 
I  next,  and  until  this  time  the  rubber  stamps  referred  to  will  be 
in  requisition. 

The  same  improvement  tliat  has  been  seen  in  the  rubber  stamp 
trade  applies  likewise  to  the  trade  in  rubber  type,  which  of  late 
years  has  reached  very  important  proportions.  Rubber  type  is 
used  in  window  signs,  in  marking  goods  with  prices  or  descrip- 
tive labels,  and  in  various  other  ways  where  economy  is  experi- 
enced in  its  use  instead  of  having  cards  or  labels  supplied  by 
regular  printers. 

The  export  trade  in  rubber  type  has  reached  considerable  im- 
portance, but  the  demand  abroad  for  American  made  rubber 
stamps  has  grown  less  rapidly.  In  this  respect  the  competition 
of  German  makers  has  been  felt  in  many  quarters.  British  com- 
petition has  been  less  marked,  and  an  American  manufacturer 
asserts  that  stamps  could  be  exported  readily  to  England. 

No  estimate  exists  as  to  the  volume  of  the  rubber  stamp  trade 
in  the  United  States,  particularly  as  it  is  carried  on,  as  a  rule, 
with  allied  trades.  There  are  a  number  of  houses,  however, 
that  are  credited  with  using  500  to  1000  or  more  pounds  each 
per  month  of  stamp  rubber,  which  would  indicate  a  very  consid- 
erable total  consumption  in  a  year. 

There  are  several  firms  who  make  a  specialty  of  the  sale  of 
rubber  stamp  outfits,  including  vulcanizers  and  the  like,  and 
these  report  a  very  satisfactory  foreign  demand.  There  is  to-day 
practically  no  country  or  colony  in  which  rubber  stamps  are  not 
used,  and  in  most  of  them  these  stamps  are  made,  and  the  United 
States  have  had  a  good  share  in  supplying  the  outfits. 

In  addition  to  the  sale  of  stamps  direct  to  users,  many  of  the 
larger  concerns  sell  stamps  at  wholesale  to  operators  in  the  trade 
who  solicit  orders  but  do  not  make  their  own  stamps.  Formerly 
there  have  been  times  when  these  middlemen,  in  the  keen  com- 
petition for  business,  have  led  to  the  cutting  of  prices  to  an  un- 
reasonably low  level,  but  of  late  the  active  condition  of  the  trade 
has  caused  this  condition  to  disappear,  and  satisfactory  prices  are 
the  rule  throughout  the  country. 
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A  Journey   Through    Guayule    Land   -I. 

A'v  llii-  Editor  oi  'The  India  Riibbfi  World." 


FOREWORD. 

Tlll-IkE  IS  so  imicli  of  present  interest  to  the  rubber  trade  in 
Guayule  rubber  and  its  production  that  I  am  going  to  break 
away  from  all  literary  precedents  and  give  the  solid  sum- 
mary of  my  trip  first  and  the  tale  of  travel  later,  beginning  with — 

DISCOVERY  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

That  the  so-called  "guayule"  shrub  contains  rubber  doubtless 
has  been  known  to  the  Mexican  Indians  for  centuries.  By 
chewing  the  bark  they  were  and  are  accustomed  to  extract 
enough  rubber  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  days  to  make  a  small 
playing  ball.  Sometimes  for  this  chewing  process  was  substituted 
the  grinding  of  the  bark  on  a  stone  matate,  and  the  separation  of 
the  fiber  by  washing  it  away  in  running  water.  The  state  of  Du- 
rango  seems  to  have  been  where  this  was  most  frequently  done, 
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although  the  process  was  known  all  through  the  uplands  wherever 
the  shrub  was  found.  The  Aztecs  and  their  descendants  probably 
knew  of  no  other  use  for  the  rubber  than  that  mentioned.  It  was 
doubtless  this  process  that  was  noted  by  the  Jesuit  fathers,  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  mentioned  by  Dr.  Rudolph  Endlich 
in  his  scholarly  eassy  in  Der  TropcuAanzcr  in  1895. 

In  1876,  among  the  Mexican  exhibits  at  the  Philadelphia  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition,  was  shown  some  rubber  from  Durango  that 
was  undoubtedly  guayule,  although  its  source  was  not  definitely 
known  botanically. 

I  think  it  was  in  1889  or  1890  that  the  late  I\Ir.  John  IT.  Cheever, 
of  the  Xew  York  Belting  .and  Packing  Co.,  told  me  of  a  shipment 
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of  a  lot  of  "rubber  vine"  from  Mexico  from  which  he  was  able 
to  extract  a  fair  percentage  of  good  rubber.  He  said,  however, 
that  so  many  low  grade  rubbers  were  appearing  on  the  market,  at 
so  low  a  price  per  pound,  that  it  would  not  pay  to  work.  He  did 
not  preserve  either  samples  of  the  rubber  or  the  bark  and  knew 
nothing  of  its  botanical  source. 

In   1896  Mr.   E.   Guillermo  Vogel  wrote  me   from  the  city  of 
Mexico  to  the  effect  that  he  had   sent  small  samples  of  a  new 


shrub  rubber  to  Mr.  H.  O.  Canfield,  who  had  found  that  they 
compounded  and  vulcanized  very  well.  As  he  wished  to  intro- 
duce the  rubber  on  a  large  scale,  and  first  of  all  learn  its  market 
value,  he  had  been  referred  by  Mr.  Canfield  to  me.  He  therefore 
enclosed  samples  of  rubber  and  of  the  bark  from  which  it  was 
extracted.  He  spoke  of  the  product  not  as  rubber,  but  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  rubber,  and  said  it  was  extracted  by  "pounding  or 
hammering  the  bark  and  then  boiling  it."  The  sample  that  he  en- 
closed he  said  was  a  year  old  and  had  not  appreciably  softened. 

I  handed  the  sample  to  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Cowen,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.,  and  the  labora- 
tory report  was  as  follows :  "This  rubber  seems  to  heat  very  rap- 
idly and  would  of  course  for  this  reason  deteriorate  in  store.  Its 
value  as  closely  as  we  can  judge  from  the  sample  in  the  condi- 
tion received  is  22  cents  a  pound."  Up-river  fine  Para  was  then 
quoted  at  84  cents. 

Reclaimed  rubber,  various  substitutes,  and  low  grade  Africans 
were  at  that  time  coming  into  the  market  so  rapidly  that  none  of 
the  American  manufacturers  were  interested  in  the  Mexican 
product,  and  it  dropped  out  of  sight. 

In  iSg"  German  traders  in  Mexico  many  times  called  attention 
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to  the  rubber  shrub  in  the  uplands,  but  even  then  the  trade  was 
not  ready  to  take  it  up. 

In  1899  William  F'rampolini,  an  Italian  contractor,  took  out 
patents  for  the  extraction  of  rubber  from  guayule  by  means  of 
solvents.  His  apparatus  was  constructed  by  a  large  foundry  com- 
jiany  in  Monterey,  and  caused  considerable  newspaper  talk,  but 
little  else.  In  1900  Senor  Matias  Hernandez  Sobreron  wrote  The 
IxniA  Rubber  World  that  he  would  soon  start  up  a  factory  at 
San  Luis  Potosi  for  the  extraction  of  rubber  from  the  shrub 
growing  in  that  vicinity,  the  company  to  be  capitalized  at  $100,000. 

In  1901  came  the  first  of  the  Bergner  patents.  In  1902  there 
w-ere  issued  a  variety  of  patents,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  of 
value,  but  most  of  them  worthless.  In  1903  came  a  Fritz  patent, 
and  closely  following  the  first  of  the  Lawrence  patents.  In  this 
year  was  established  a  small  factory  in  San  Luis  Potosi  by  Dr. 
.\dolpho  Marx  for  the  extraction  of  rubber  from  the  shrub. 

In  1904  came  a  Delafond  patent,  together  with  nineteen  others 
issued  to  different  investigators.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the 
first  serious  work  was  done,  it  getting  down  to  a  real  extraction 
of  the  rubber  on  a  commercial  scale.  The  leaders  in  this  investi- 
gation were  Dr.  Adolpho  Marx.  Juan  Fritz,  E.  Delafond.  C.  E., 
W.  A.  Lawrence,  and  many  others.  All  of  those  named  were 
b.ickcd  by  capital — German,  French.  Mexican,  or  American. 
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In  1905  there  were  issued  fifty-two  patents  for  extraction,  and 
to  very  many  of  them  are  appended  the  names  of  to-day's  leaders 
in  the  guayule  business.  In  addition  to  those  named  above,  who 
also  appear  as  inventors  in  this  year,  are  Salvador  Madero,  F.  H. 
Hunicke,  Mauro  de  la  Pena,  Francisco  F.  del  Hoyo,  Oton  Kat- 
terfeldt,  and  others. 

It  was  in  this  year  also  that  a  factory  in  Germany,  backed  by 
large  financial  interests,  for  the  extraction  of  rubber  from  guayule 
experienced  its  most  profitable  run.  The  shrub  was  bought,  baled, 
and  shipped  by  Mr.  Oton  Katterfeldt,  who  traversed  most  of  the 
territory  where  guayule  was  known  to  grow,  and  who  secured 
many  thousand  tons  at  prices  that  look  ridiculously  low  at  the 
present  time.  This  German  enterprise  was  kept  very  quiet  and 
must  have  made  much  money  until  in  September  the  Mexican 
government  put  an  export  duty  of  15  pc^n?  a  ton  on  the  shrub, 
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which,  with  the  freight  rates,  made  furtlier  shipments  unprofitable. 

Then  came  the  incorporation  of  L'Anglo-Mexicana,  the  erec- 
tion of  a  factory  for  the  Maderos,  and  a  half  score  of  others,  and 
the  fruition  of  the  Lawrence  experiments  in  the  formation  of  the 
Continental  Rubber  Co. 

During  the  year  past,  1906,  more  progress  was  made  than  in 
all  the  years  previously.  There  were  forty-three  patents  issued. 
most  of  them  to  names  already  given  as  patentees,  but  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  the  addition  of  such  names  as  Edward  B.  Aid- 
rich,  Arthur  H.  Marks,  and  Frederick  C.  Hood 

For  the  first  time,  in  this  year,  the  rubber  manufacturers  of 
the  world  awoke  to  the  fact  that  guayule  rubber  was  of  great 
value  to  them,  and  began  to  use  it  in  large  quantities.  This,  of 
course,  greatly  stimulated  its  production  and  the  Mexican  com- 
panies began  to  cast  an  eye  to  the  windward  to  see  how  much 
shrub  was  in  sight.  No  one  claimed  an  inexhaustible  supply,  but 
estimates  varied,  and  the  result  was  that  by  contract  or  purchase 
of  the  great  ranches  upon  which  it  grows  most  of  the  shrub  that 
is  anywhere  near  profitable  transportation  was  tied  up.  This  has 
meant  the  purchase  of  many  great  estates,  and  often  the  erection 
of  extraction  plants  in  little  known  sections  of  the  republic. 

GUAYTTLE    BOTANICALLT    CONSIDERED. 

B.\CK  in  1876  Mr.  Fernando  Altimarano  described  the  guayule 
shrub  as  of  the  genus  Cynanchmn,  of  the  natural  order  .-Isclc- 
piaderr.  Later  it  was  often  referred  to  as  the  Syiia'ttlicrca-as  Mc.r- 
icanas.  It  was.  however,  finally  identified  as  the  Parihemum  ar- 
gentatiim   (A.  Gray.) 

It  is  the  only  rubber  producer  known  so  far  belonging  to  the 
compositae.  It  has  no  latex,  the  rubber  being  chiefly  in  the  cell« 
of  the  bark,  a  little  in  the  wood,  and  none  at  all  in  the  new  shoots 
or  leaves.  The  bark  also  contains  balsam  like  resins,  which  are 
extracted  with  the  rubber  and  are  the  cause  of  its  softness  and 
stickiness  as  compared  with  fine  Para,  for  example.     A  shrub  so 


similar  to  the  genuine  guayule  that  it  is  often  mistaken  for  it  is 
called  by  the  natives  "mariola,"  and  by  the  botanists  Parthenium 
incanum.  This  is  three  times  as  plentiful  as  guayule,  and  while 
it  possibly  contains  i  per  cent,  of  rubber,  will  not  at  the  present 
state  of  the  art  pay  for  extraction.  Guayule  gatherers  recognize 
the  plant  that  they  seek  by  its  invariable  habit  of  coming  up  as  a 
single  stalk  and  then  branching,  while  the  mariola  branches  at  the 
roots  under  the  ground. 

The  guayule  blossoms  normally  in  September- or  October,  but 
has  a  curious  habit,  so  it  is  said,  of  putting  ofif  efflorescence  until 
a  shower  comes,  and  then  bloonnng  and  seeding.  The  rains  are 
very  infrequent  and  the  rainfall  measures  only  3  or  4  inches 
annually  in  the  sections  where  the  plant  grows,  so  that  the  seed 
crop  often  fails. 

The  shrub  grows  in  extreme  cases  to  the  height  of  3  feet,  with 
many  branches,  these  plants  weighing  as  much  as  3  or  4  pounds. 
The  average  height,  however,  is  about  a  foot,  .ind  a  pound  weight 
per  plant  is  generous.  In  cutting  or  pulling,  the  gatherers  are  not 
allowed  to  take  any  shrub  that  has  a  stalk  less  than  ^  inch  in 
diameter  at  the  base. 

The  shrub  grows  at  an  altitude  of  from  3.000  to  6.000  feet,  and 
seems  to  flourish  on  sloping  ground  among  the  foothills  of  the 
mountains,  and  almost  invariably  where  lime  is  present  in  the 
arid  soil.  It  is  a  slow  grower,  the  shrub  now  being  treated  show- 
ing an  age  of  from  10  to  20  years,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated. 

The  name  guayule  (pronounced  y-u-le)  is,  according  to  Dr. 
Endlich,  derived  from  a  Spanish  word,  hay  (there  is),  and  the 
Indian  word  for  rubber,  hide. 

The  best  Mexican  shrub  contains  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  rub- 
lier.  while  th.-i.t  from  Texas  is  said  to  contain  from  5  to  8  per  cent. 
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Described  in  brief,  guayule  is  really  a  dwarf  tree,  and  where  it 
is  abundant  averages  about  iVz  feet  in  height.  The  wood  is  very 
hard,  of  a  yellow-green  color,  and  the  bark  gray  on  the  outside 
and  quite  thick.  The  shrub  has  a  thick,  stubby  trunk,  which 
throws  out  many  branches,  the  leaves  being  lanceolate,  toothed  at 
the  edges,  and  of  a  silver  gray  color.  The  light  yellow  buds  are 
at  the  end  of  the  long  stems,  and  as  the  plant  belongs  to  the 
composiia  the  talk  about  male  and  female  plants  wliicli  some 
prospectors  indulge  in  is  not  worth  considering. 

WHERE     GUAYTLE    GROWS. 

The  home  of  guayule.  that  is  nhere  it  is  known  to  grow  in 
greatest  abundance,  is  in  the  states  of  Zacatecas.  Xuevo  Leon, 
Coahuila,  Durango,  and  Chihuahua.  It  is  also  known  to 
exist  in  Sonora  and  in  the  parts  of  Texas  adjacent  to  that 
state.  The  report  that  it  was  found  on  the  slopes  of  the  Andes 
south  of  the  equator  is  denied  by  a  gentleman  whom  I  met  in 
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sliriib   have   already   been 


Mexico,  and  who  traveled  thousands  of  miles  through  these 
mountainous  districts  specifically  to  discover  if  the  plant  grew 
there. 

AV.VILAUI.E     sriTI-Y. 

For  several  reasons  it  is  most  difficult  to  •determine  exactly 
how  much  of  the  shrub  there  is  available  for  manufacture, 
in  the  first  place,  it  has  been  so  confused  with  mariola  that 
honest  investigators  who  believed  that  they  had  located  a  territory 
on  which  grew  say  10,000  tons,  found  later  thst  there  was  actually 
anywhere  from  500  to  600  tons  only. 

Then,  again,  the  heads  of  the  extraction  companies,  in  giving 
figures  as  to  amounts  of  shrub  in  sight,  invariably  set  their  own 
supply  as  very  large,  but  cannot  bring  themselves  to  think  that 
the  other  fellow  has  any  considerable  amount. 

Again,  there  are  areas  not  yet  definitely  known.  The  state  of 
Sonora,  for  example,  contains  the  shrub,  but  until  the  Yaqui  In- 
dians are  conquered  no  one  is  likely  to  profit  by  it.  Then,  too, 
there  is  considerable  in  Texas.  How  much,  few,  if  any,  know 
and  they  don't  tell.  Report  has  it  further  that  Lower  California  is 
rich  in  the  shrub,  but  that  is  seriously  doubted  by  the  experts,  be- 
cause the  climatic  and  topographical  conditions  do  not  appear  to 
be  favorable. 

However,  Otto  Kattcrfeldt.  who  ought  to  know,  claims  that 
there  are  about  489,000  tons  that  can  be  profitably  worked.  Dr. 
Endlich  thinks  there  are  375,000  tons.  From  my  own  figures, 
gathered  with  much  care,  I  should  put  300,000  tons  as  a  conserva- 
tive figure. 

From  20,000  to  30,000  tons  of  the 
ground  up — so  it  is  estimated.  Of 
the  shrub  that  can  be  profitably 
gathered  there  is  only  about  20,000 
tons  still  uncontracted  for,  and  that 
is  held  at  so  high  a  figure  that 
no  extractors  are  at  present  in- 
terested. 

REPRODUCTION    AND 
CtTLTIVATION. 

One  of  the  early  suggestions  that 
related  to  guayule  was  that  it  might 
be  cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
and  indeed,  in  arid  lands  all  over 
the  world.  For  this  reason  the 
growth  of  the  shrub  in  its  native 
habitat  has  been  very  carefully 
studied.  One  thing  that  is  noted 
almost  at  once  is  that  it  grows  very 
unevenly — in  some  places  in  thick 
clusters,  said  to  be  where  cattle  and 
goats  have  lain,  in  other  places  in 
straggling  clumps  quite  a  distance 
from  each  other.  The  seed  is  ex- 
ceedingly small  and  apparently 
germinates  reluctantly  and  the 
young  plant  grows  very  slowly. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  due  in  part  to  the 
lack  of  water,  and  were  the  cal- 
careous foothills  situated  where  ir- 
rigation were  possible  it  might  be 
forced.  It  is  very  strongly  asserted 
in  Mexico,  however,  that  the  forcing 
of  the  plant,  while  producing  a  rapid 
growth,  does  not  build  bark  that 
contains  any  particular  percentage 
of  rubber. 

Quite  close  to  the  Madero  fac- 
tory  at   Parras  is  a  patch  of  land 


in  which  guayule  seeds  were  planted  more  than  a  year  ago.  They 
sprouted,  but  to-day  the  plants  barely  show  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  It  is  possible  that  this  was  not  a  fair  test,  as  no 
guayule  grows  quite  in  that  locality  anyhow,  and  the  soil  is  per- 
haps not  adapted  for  it.  Investigators  have  asked  many  questions 
of  natives  and  the  miners  who  have  denuded  fields  of  guayule  and 
used  the  shrub  in  smelting,  but  so  far  the  figures  are  of  little 
value,  some  claiming  that  the  plant  renewed  itself  and  again 
clothed  the  fields  as  thickly  as  before  in  25  years,  others  saying  15 
years,  and  some  bring  it  down  to  5  or  6.  One  of  the  keenest  ob- 
servers of  guayule  believes  that  in  S  years'  time  any  guayule  area 
will  again  be  ready  for  gathering,  and  he  adduces  what  seems  to 
be  good  proof  for  his  position. 

Guayule  transplanted  to  other  climates  has  not  so  far  been 
successful.  For  example,  the  experiment  of  the  Berlin  botanical 
gardens  came  to  nothing,  while  the  seed  sent  to  German  Fast 
.Africa  sprouted,  but  the  plants  had  a  very  sickly  look  and  did  not 
appear  thrifty.  While  I  was  in  Mexico  a  scientist  from  one  of  the 
government  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  Texas  was  in  the 
uplands  gathering  guayule  plants  with  the  idea  of  trying  an  ex- 
periment of  grafting  them  on  the  roots  of  the  Texas  guayule,  and 
thus  increasing  the  rubber  product  of  the  latter  plant. 

By  the  way,  the  story  is  that  even  the  genuine  guayule  divides 
itself  into  two  grades — the  shrub  that  "cuts  white,"  having  but  6 
per  cent,  nf  rubber  in  it.  while  the  black  has  from  ID  to  II 
per  cent. 

EXTRACTING  GUAYULE  RUBBER. 

There   have   already   been    published    lengthy    descriptions   of 


MAP  OF  THE  MEXICAN    GUAYULE  DISTRICT. 

The   heavily    dotted    line    bounds    the    ar-.a    riclust    in    cuayulc    shrubs, 
guayule   factories  are  located  are  indicated  by  a  heavy   X.     They  are : 
Gomez  Palacio,  V'iesca, 

ToBREOW,  Parkas, 

JiMULCO,  SALTILLO, 

Cedral,  Cuatros  Cie.necas, 


The    towns   at    which 
Sam  Lois  Potosi, 

OCAMPO, 

Va.spegas, 
Las  Delicias, 
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Steam    Plant  of  tiik   Coxtinextal   Factukv,   at  Torreon, 

various    guayule   processes.      It    is    safe    to    say,    however,    that  l)i.-t'ii  running  but  are  now  shut  tloun,  and  several  factories  that 

none  of  them   as  a   whole  is  in   use  to-day,  and  many  of  them  arc  now  in  process  of  construction.     The  bulk  of  the  business  is 

never  went  beyond  the  experimental  stage.     Speaking  generally,  done  by  three  large  companies,  controlled   by  interests  that  arc 

the  extraction  of  the  rubber  resolves  itself  into  two  processes :  briefly  known  as  the   Continental,   the   Madcro,   and  the  Angio- 

Onc  that   is   purely   mechanical,  and  another  that  is  partly  me-  Mexicana. 

chanical  and  partly  chemical.     Both  of  these  have  been  got  down  The    Continental    (Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co.)    at    the 

to  quite  a  simple  basis,  and  the  early  attempts  for  extraction  by  present  time  seems  to  be  consolidating  everything  at  their  great 

means    of    such    solvents    as    bisulphide    of    carbon    have    been  plant  at   Torreon.     They  own  other   factories,   however — one   at 

given  up.  Saltillo,  another  at  Ocampo,  and  the  two  factories  that  came  with 

their  purchase  of  the  Pena  interests,  one  at  Gomez  Palacio  and  the 

1     ■■     •  .                    GUAYULE  RUBBER  EXPORTS  FROM   MEXICO.  „»!,„,.     „t     T         n^    „;.4„   „         Tl,                         4-U        T-.   l    r       j       t 

.',...-  other    at    La    Grunidora.      Ihey   own    the    Delafond,    Lawrence, 

oun<  b.  Hunicke,  Aldrich,  Baconnier,  Martin,  Pena,  and  other  patents. 
Prior  to  fiscal  year  1905-06.  ( Estimated) 500,000,  Hic  present  product  of  their  factory  at  Torreon  is  8  tons  of  rub- 
Fiscal  year  1905-06.     Considering  the  increase  in  total  her  per  day.     Of  the  great  properties  that  they  own  one  is  the 

exports    (official)    over   precedmg  years 2.200,000.  i      ■      j      c     .     /-  .  i-             a                               11                    <.tn  1 

Julv    1    to   December   31.    1906.     Based  on   New   York  hacienda   Santa   Catalma   y   Arrepas,   commonly   known   as     Del 

arrivals,  giving  Europe  35  per  cent,  of  total 2,700,000.  l^'o^ '  and  they  have  recently  purcha.sed  also  the  Ccdros  hacienda 

January,  1907.     (Estimate) 700,000.  containing  some  2,000,000  acres  and  much  shrub. 

^                   ~  ITie    Madero   interests   comprise   their   original    manufacturing 

'  company,  which  is  Compauia  Explotadora  Coahuilense  S.  A.,  has 

The  extraction  plants  for  guayule  are  some  twenty  in  number ;  its  headquarters  at  Parras,  on  the  Coahuila  and  Pacific  division  of 

tbat  is,  when  you  count  all  those  in  operation,  those  th.it  have  tlie   Mexican    Central   railway.     The   company   is   owned  by   the 


Water  Taxks  at  the  Contixextal   Factory,  Torreon. 
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Madero  family,  the  officers  being  Salvador  Madcro,  president ; 
Ernesto  Madero,  vice  president;  Francisco  Madero,  secretary; 
Gustavo  A.  Madero,  treasurer;  Domingo  Valdes  Llano,  general 
manager,  and  Elliott  W.  Knight,  superintendent.  They  have  one 
factory  in  operation  at  Parras,  Coahuila,  and  two  others  in  pro- 
cess of  construction.  One  of  these  is  at  Las  Delicias,  Coahuila, 
which  will  be  ruiniiiiH  in  June,  and  another  at  Cuatros  Cienegas, 
Coahuila,  which  will  be  in  operation  early  in  April.  They  claim 
for  the  three  factories  named  tons  of  shrub  as  follows : 

Parras     60,000  tons. 

Las  Delicias 20,000  tons. 

Cuatros   Cienegas jo.ooo  tons. 

They  further  claim  that  this  company  and  another  Madero  com- 
pany have  in  sight  and  control  130,000  tons  of  shrub.  Further 
than  this  they  have  a  concession  from  the  state  of  Zacatecas  for 
erecting  extracting  plants  on  the  state  lands.  The  Maderos  are 
very  large  land  owners,  their  guayulc  land  holdings  aniouiuing  to 
300,000  odd  acres.  They  own  also  the  hacienda  del  Calabazal  in 
Zacatecas  and  are  in  partnership  with  the  Hacienda  dc  Las  Deli- 
cias S.  A.  and  the  Compania  Ganadera  de  la  Merced  S.  A.  at 
Cuatro?  Cienegas.  Salvador  iladero  has  also  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Francisco  del  Hoyo,  who  owns  the  hacienda  San  Tibur- 
cio,  where  it  is  claimed  there  are  76,500  tons  of  shrub.  This  is 
to  be  operated  under  the  name  of  Salvador  Madero  y  Cia.  S.  en  C. 
Early  in  May  this  company  will  have  a  factory  established  at 
Vanegas,  San  Luis  Potosi. 

The  third  large  interest  is  the  Compania  Explotadora  de 
Caucho  Mexicana,  known  formerly  as  L'  Anglo-Mexicana.  This 
company  at  the  present  time  has  factories  in  operation  at  Saltillo. 
where  Mr.  H.  G.  Gunther  is  manager,  and  at  Jimulco,  where 
Julian  Fritz  is  manager.  A  third  factory  is  being  erected  at 
Saltillo,  near  the  present  plant.  Dr.  Adolpho  Marx,  S.  en  C,  with 
headquarters  in  Mexico  City,  is  partner  and  general  manager  of 
the  business.  Foreign  partners  are  said  to  be  the  Dresdner  Bank, 
Berlin,  the  great  Harburg-Wien  Rubber  Co.,  and  other  German 
capitalists.  It  is  gossiped  that  this  company  also  practically  con- 
trols some  of  the  small  plants  which  claim  that  they  operate  inde- 
pendently.    It  also  owns   the   Pranipolini.   Bergner,   Fritz,   Marx, 


Washers  in  a  Guavule  F.vctlrv. 

and  other  patents.     Just     what  their  supply  of  shrub  is  they  do 
not  state,  but  Katterfeldt  gives  them  50,000  tons. 

The  Mexican  Crude  Rubber  Co.,  formerly  the  Coahuila  Mining 
and  Smelting  Co.,  has  two  factories  at  Viesca.  Coahuila,  and  are 
erecting  another  at  Cedral,  San  Luis  Potosi.  The  company  is  a 
Michigan  corporation,  with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000.  They  claim 
to  have  contracts  for  50.000  to  75.000  tons  of  shrub  and  to  own 
a  large  hacienda  on  which  are  some  20,000  tons  of  shrub.  The 
officers  are  Ralph  M.  Dyar.  president,  and  \V.  E.  Parker,  general 
tnanager,  both  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 


There  are  in  Torrcon,  in  addition  to  the  Continental  company, 
four  small  factories:  (l)  that  of  Charles  J.  McGregor,  which  is 
run  as  a  private  enterprise;  (2)  the  International  company  (La 
Internacional  Mexicana  Compania,  Guayulera,  S.  A.),  of  which 
A.  L.  Valdespino  is  the  president;  (3)  the  Torreon  Rubber  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  in  which  Scheiss  &  Co.,  large  hardware  dealers, 
are  interested,  and  (4)  the  Delafond  Rubber  Co.,  owned  by  San 
Francisco  people,  but  not  now  in  operation.  At  Gomez  Palacio, 
not  far  from  Torreon,  is  the  factory  of  the  National  Rubber  Co. 
This  is  ov^ned  by  Texas  capitalists,  the  officers  being  Otto  Koeh- 
ler,  president;  Otto  Wahrmund,  vice  president,  and  William  Ma- 
genau,  general  manager.  There  is  also  the  factory  of  Oton  Kat- 
terfeldt in  the  same  town,  and  a  factory  soon  to  be  established 
by  Torres  and  Valdespino. 

At  San  Luis  Potosi  there  is  the  factory  of  the  Guayule  Rubber 
Co.,  of  which  W.  O.  Franklin  is  the  president  and  general  man- 
ager, and  a  factory  of  the  Mocteznnia   Kuhlier  Co        Two  other 


Drying  Room  in  the  Guayule  F.actorv. 

factories  are  planned  for  this  section,  one  for  the  International 
Guayule  Rubber  Co.,  and  one  for  parties  not  yet  named. 

THE    PATENT    QITESTION. 

Under  Mexican  laws  anyone  is  granted  a  patent  for  any- 
thing without  examination  or  protection.  To  enjoy  its 
benefits  and  shut  others  out  the  granted  patent  must  be 
examined  and  its  novelty  certified  to  by  the  government.  If  this 
is  done  he  is  protected ;  if  the  examiner  reports  no  novelty  the 
public  is  free  to  make  use  of  the  machine  or  process  claimed. 
There  is,  however,  the  opportunity  of  appeal  in  lesser  courts,  and 
up  to  a  supreme  court  in  case  of  an  adverse  decision. 

Most  of  the  manufacturers  of  guayule  rubber  in  Mexico  claim 
that  of  the  many  patents  taken  out  in  the  republic  none  can  be 
protected.  Two  large  companies,  however,  who  have  bought 
many  patents  and  taken  out  others,  are  equally  firm  in  their  con- 
viction that  their  patents  at  least  are  good  and  are  prepared  to 
put  up  all  the  money  necessary  to  back  up  their  opinion. 

OTTATTTLE  IN    THE   BUBBEB    FACTOHY. 

Rubber  manufacturers  were  somewhat  afraid  of  guayule 
when  it  first  appeared  on  the  market  because  of  its  softness 
and  its  slow  vulcanizing  qualities.  They  have,  however,  by 
learning  to  use  the  rubber,  overcome  most  of  the  apparent  diffi- 
culties and  find  it  available  for  a  great  many  types  of  goods.  For 
example,  it  makes  an  exceedingly  strong  hard  rubber,  although  it 
must  be  combined  with  a  better  grade  of  rubber.  It,  however, 
gives  a  gloss  to  ebonite  that  makes  very  beautiful  goods.  In 
mechanical  goods,  and.  indeed,  in  all  soft  rubber  work,  it  needs 
the  addition  of  ingredients  that  are  of  a  drying  nature.  For  this 
reason  it  works  exceedingly  well  with  the  dryer  and  harder  types 
of  reclaimed  rubber,  and  with  such  intractable  gums  as  balata. 
[Continued  Next  Month.] 
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COTTON  PRODUCTION  AND  PRICES. 


A   FBOFOSED    INVESTIGATION. 

WIAT  controls  the  price  of  cotton?  The  United  States  con- 
gress is  determined  to  find  out,  an  inquiry  to  this  end 
having  been  introduced  by  a  member  from  Massachusetts,  the 
leading  American  state  in  the  cotton  goods  industry.  The  effect 
upon  the  trade  of  cotton  exchanges  will  be  gone  into,  but  the 
inquiry  will  not  stop  at  this.  The  Southern  Cotton  Association — 
composed  of  growers — is  likewise  to  be  investigated. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  at  the  third  annual  convention  of  the 
Cotton  Growers'  Association,  at  Birmingham,  Alabama,  on  Jan- 
uary 17  last,  its  president,  Harvie  Jordan,  asserted  that  at  the 
time  of  the  first  meeting  (in  1905)  "the  price  of  the  great  staple 
crop  of  the  South  had  been  depressed  to  66  cents  per  pound, 
through  the  manipulation  of  speculative  influences,  and  financial 
wreck  and  ruin  faced  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  financial  in- 
stitutions of  the  South."  After  reviewing  the  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  its  effect  in  advancing  prices,  "in  the  face  of  the 
largest  crop  ever  grown,"  Mr.  Jordan  continued :  "This  associa- 
tion has  within  two  years  established  a  fixed  minimum  basis  of  10 
cents  a  poimd  for  American  cotton,  and  that  price  is  now  recog- 
nized as  unalterable  throughout  the  entire  cotton  spinning  area 
of  the  world." 

COTTON  IN  BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA. 

At  the  ceremonies  attending  the  opening  of  the  new  Liverpool 
Cotton  Exchange,  the  dominant  note  of  the  speaker  was 
that  the  result  of  the  efforts  already  put  forth  for  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  in  the  British  colonies  gave  promise  that  the  British 
cotton  industry  in  time  would  become  practically,  if  not  wholly, 
independent  of  foreign  countries  for  the  supply  of  raw  material. 
The  British  Cotton  Growing  Association,  with  the  support  of  the 
Lancashire  cotton  spinners,  has  been  active  lately  in  promoting 
cotton  culture  in  West  Africa.  Britain  obtained  from  her  col- 
onies there  1,241,408  pounds  of  cotton  in  1905,  against  only  14,000 
pounds  in  190X.  The  colony  of  Lagos  alone,  which  supplied  2,834 
bales  in  1905,  produced  5,843  bales  of  a  high  quality  last  year. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  cousin,  Mr.  Winston  Church- 
ill, M.  P.  (of  the  British  colonial  ofiice),  have  been  particularly 
active  in  encouraging  the  work  of  the  Cotton  Growers'  Associa- 
tion. But  vastly  more  must  be  done  before  Britain's  consumption 
of  cotton  can  be  supplied  by  her  colonies,  as  will  be  seen  by  this 
comparative  statement  of  British  imports  of  cotton : 

1901.  1905. 

Total    imports— pounds 1,829,710,064      2,203.595,520 

From  British  colonies 38,105,864  51,626,512 

This  table  does  not  include  Egyptian  cotton  as  British  grown. 
India  supplied  the  greater  part  of  the  cotton  classed  here  as 
colonial. 

FBODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION. 

The  United  States  Census  Bureau  has  issued  a  bulletin  on  the 
"Supply  and  Distribution  of  Cotton."  containing  >nmc  facts 
of  interest  in  cormection  with  a  recent  suggestion  in  these  pages 
that  the  high  prices  of  cotton  are  a  direct  result  of  the  increasing 
demand  for  this  material,  as  compared  with  production. 

Dealing  with  the  world-wide  position  the  report  says :  "Dur- 
ing the  year  [ending  .August  31,  1906],  the  production  of  cotton 
for  factory  consumption  was  about  16.500,000  bales,  whereas  the 
consumption  was  17,879,137  bales,  indicating  that  the  year's 
growth  was  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  year  by  about 
1.400,000  bales.  The  shortage  in  the  production  was  made  good 
by  drawing  upon  accumulated  stocks." 

The  distribution  of  the  cotton  industry  is  very  widespread,  and 
cotton  is  produced  in  many  countries,  but  two-thirds  of  the  total 
supply,  it  is  estimated,  is  furnished  by  the  United  States.  The 
question  now,  however,  is  to  what  extent  the  world's  increasing 
demand  for  cotton  is  to  be  met  by  the  other  producing  countries. 


The  production  in  Egypt  is  often  mentioned,  but  this  appears  not 
10  be  increasing.  At  least,  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  re- 
ports that  the  Egyptian  crop  for  1905  was  1,180,641  bales  (of  500 
pounds),  while  the  average  for  the  preceding  eight  years  was 
1,216,039  bales. 

On  the  whole,  the  increase  in  production  of  cotton  abroad  ap- 
pears to  correspond  closely  to  that  in  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  excellent  annual  publication,  "Cotton  Movement  and 
Fluctuation"  (New  York:  Latham,  Alexander  &  Co.).  It  sup- 
plies these  figures  for  two  periods,  twenty  years  apart : 

1885-86,       1905-06. 

United  States  production — bales 5,984,000       11,048,000 

.•Ml  other  countries 2,234,000        4,772,000 

Total    8,218,000      15.820,000 

The  figures  given  by  different  statisticians  differ  somewhat,  as 
might  be  expected,  but  all  authorities  are  agreed  upon  the 
growth  of  production  of  cotton  outside  the  United  States.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  cotton  was  known  and  widely  used  before 
the  discovery  of  America,  and  that  the  English  cotton  industry 
was  established  before  the  United  States  began  to  export  cotton. 


ONE  KEMPSHALL  GOLF  BALL  PATENT  VOID. 


A  PATENT  on  a  playing  ball  (United  States  No.  761,590) 
■'^  was  granted  on  May  i,  1904,  to  Eleazer  Kempshall,  then 
president  of  the  Kempshall  Manufacturing  Co.  The  core  of  the 
ball,  designed  primarily  for  golf,  was  built  up  of  a  continuous 
winding,  in  miscellaneous  directions,  of  cured  rubber  strip;  with 
hair  or  fibrous  material  interspersed  in  said  windings ;  said  strip 
being  continued  into  tense  windings  in  miscellaneous  directions  to 
form  a  tense  layer  over  the  center  piece,  after  which  the  ball 
was  completed  by  the  addition  of  a  shell.  The  product  was 
called  the  "Kempshall  flyer  click  ball,"  and  made  at  Kempshall 
Company's  factory,  at  Arlington,  N.  J. 

Subsequently  (November  18,  1904)  the  then  secretary  of  the 
compan}-,  Mr.  Royce,  filed  an  application  for  a  patent  on  the 
same  invention,  claiming  to  be  the  true  inventor,  the  details  of 
which  he  had  communicated  to  Kempshall.  with  no  idea  that  he 
(Kempshall)  would  apply  for  a  patent.  The  examiners  in  chief 
at  the  patent  office,  upon  the  proofs  submitted,  awarded  priority 
of  invention  to  Royce,  which  decision  was  appealed  from.  Com- 
missioner Allen,  on  a  hearing  of  the  appeal,  has  affirmed  the  de- 
cision of  the  examiners. 


A  POPULAR  SCIENTIST   ON  TIRES. 


T^HE  scientific  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  thus 
■*■  discourses  on  the  subject  of  vulcanizing  rubber  tires:  "The 
old  process  was  to  vulcanize  them  at  the  usual  temperature — 
280  degrees.  Such  a  fierce  heat  did  not  tend  to  strengthen  the 
rubber  any.  One  day  a  bright  idea  entered  a  man's  head : 
namely,  that  if  the  rubber  was  allowed  to  cook  slowly  it  would 
probably  be  much  more  durable  and  wear  longer.  This  was 
tried,  and  it  is  now  vulcanized  at  a  temperature  of  40  degrees, 
taking  five  hours  instead  of  half  an  hour  at  280  degrees. 

Outside  the  Evening  Post  office  it  is  supposed  that  vulcaniza- 
tion cannot  be  accomplished  at  a  temperature  below  the  melting 
point  of  sulphur,  which  is  238°  F. 


Uncertainty. — Discussing  rubber  prospects,  TIic  Times  of 
Ceylon  says:  "But  the  question  of  price  is  one  which  rests  upon 
the  knees  of  the  gods,  and  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  argue  as 
reasonably  as  possible  from  a  given  set  of  probabilities  and 
possibilities. 
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liy  Our  Regular  Corrcsfondent. 


IT  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  system  of  vulcanizing  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time  at  a  high  temperature,  according  to  the 

Doughty  patent,  has  amply  fulfilled  expectations.  The  patents 
connected  with  the  process  are  in  the  sole  possession  of  the  Dun- 
lop  company,  and  it  is  only  in  the  various  works  of  this  company 
HIGH  in  England,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  Aus- 

TEMPERATUHE  tralia  that  the  process  is  in  operation.  With- 
VULCANIZATION.  q^i  Committing  myself  to  the  exact  accuracy 
of  my  figures,  I  may  say  that  the  actual  time  of  vulcanizing  is 
three  minutes  at,  I  understand,  370°  F.  In  the  case  of  cycle  tire 
covers,  to  which  it  is  practically  restricted,  the  whole  operation 
of  putting  in  vulcanizing  and  taking  out  occupies  only  five  min- 
utes, and  in  this  matter  of  saving  time  the  Dunlop  company  have 
a  decided  "pull''  over  their  competitors.  When  the  process  was 
first  mooted  there  were  plenty  who  prophesied  disaster,  but  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  in  the  case  of  such  comparatively  thin 
rubber  as  cycle  covers,  uniform  vulcanization  can  be  effected. 
For  thicker  goods  it  is  obviously  unsuitcd,  as  the  outside  would 
be  burnt  before  the  inside  was  vulcanized.  I  have  no  knowledge 
as  to  whether  the  utilization  of  the  high  temperature  process  has 
gone  beyond  the  cover.  Of  course,  in  the  patents  owned  by  the 
Dunlop  company  special  reference  is  made  to  tires,  the  plant  be- 
ing designed  to  produce  the  cover  in  the  exact  form  required 
without  its  having  to  be  shaped  in  a  ring,  as  when  cured  in  the 
ordinary  way  in  a  flat  mold  or  on  a  drum.  Whether  thft  com- 
bined application  of  high  temperatures  and  short  time  generally  is 
protected  by  the  Doughty  patent  is  a  point  on  which  I  am  not 
clear. 

Rubber  gas  tubing  is  largely  used  in  chemical  laboratories,  and 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  quality  is  the  point  which  is  con- 
sidered before  the  price.  Very  few  chemical 
operators  know  anything  at  all  about  the  na- 
ture of  the  tubing,  and  are  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  laboratory  furnisher.  It  is  generally  recognized  that 
the  red  tubing  is  superior  to  the  black,  chiefly  because  the  latter  goes 
hard  in  cold  weather  and  has  to  be  thawed  on  commencing  work  on 
a  winter's  morning.  Evidently  such  tubing  has  only  been  cold  cured ; 
when  a  more  desirable  process  has  been  adopted  it  can  be  made  quite 
equal  to  the  red  tubing  as  regards  being  affected  by  changes  of 
temperature.  The  other  day,  when  in  the  laboratory  of  a  chemist 
holding  a  highly  paid  and  important  post,  he  told  me  that  the 
red  gas  tubing  which  he  bought  for  best  quality  was  not  as  good 
as  it  used  to  be,  soon  becoming  hard  and  inelastic.  An  inspection 
of  the  tubing  in  question  aroused  my  suspicions  as  to  quality, 
which  were  amply  borne  out  by  a  rough  analysis  showing  68 
per  cent,  of  mineral  matter.  It  is  very  unsatisfactory  that  tub- 
ing like  this  should  be  sold  as  best  quality,  especially  where  the 
purchaser  goes  to  a  dealer  of  repute  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  the 
best  article.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  laboratory  furnisher 
knows  no  more  about  the  nature  of  rubber  goods  than  his  cus- 
tomers do.  but  as  in  various  other  businesses  dealers  are  being 
held  responsible  for  their  statements  as  to  the  quality  it  would 
seem  advisable  for  those  who  profess  to  sell  difTerent  qualities 
of  rubber  goods  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  them.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  what  should  be  the  exact  limit  of  mineral 
matter  in  best  quality  gas  tubing,  but  the  coloring  7natter 
should  certainly  he  antimony  sulphide,  and  not  red  oxide  of  iron, 
nor  need  there  be  any  barytes  present.  As  regards  the  diffusion 
of  coal  gas  through  the  tubing,  it  has  been  shown  that  this  is 
less  in  the  case  of  moderately  compounded  rubber  than  in  the 
pure  rubber  and  sulphur  tubing;  so.  all  things  considered,  the  an- 
timony red  steam  cured  tubing,  with  a  reasonable  proportion  of 
zinc  oxide,  seems  to  be  the  ideal  tubing. 


LABOHATORY 
TTTBING. 


.•\n  analyst  writes  to  the  editor  of  our  London  contemporary  to 
a.~k  what  substances  he  is  to  look  for,  as  he  has  to  make  some 
WHAT  TO  analysis  of  rubber  goods.    The  editor  in  his 

LOOK    FOR  reply  evidently  shirks  the  amount  of  work 

IN  RUBBER.  involved  in  making  out  a  list,  and  rightly  ad- 
vises the  applicant  to  purchase  a  book  on  rubber.  I  think  the  an- 
alyst in  question  is  in  for  rather  a  tough  time;  evidently  he  knows 
nothing  about  the  trade  and  so  will  not  be  able  to  tell  by  the  class, 
quality,  or  look  of  the  goods  what  substances  may  certainly  be 
taken  as  absent.  If  he  tests  religiously  for  all  the  substances  he  sees 
iientioned  in  rubber  literature  as  regular  or  suggested  components 
lit  rubber  goods  he  will  have  a  herculean  task  calling  for  a  fee  which 
liis  client  would  doubtless  consider  beyond  all  reason.  Without 
'  inting  at  tiie  prolial)ility  ot  iuccirrcct  results  being  fibtained  by 
tiiose  who  undertake  rubber  analysis  for  the  first  time,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  advisability  of  employing  an  expert  in  such 
analysis.  It  is  strange  how  little  trouble  people  will  take  in  the 
selection  of  a  chemical  consultant,  though  as  in  medicine  so  in 
chemical  analysis  there  are  numerous  specialists  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  one  particular  branch  of  chemistry  and  whose  fees 
are  often  less  than  those  of  men  who  do  the  work  possibly  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives.  It  is  impossible  for  a  general  analyst 
to  be  up  to  date  in  the  technology  of  all  manufactures,  or  to  lay 
himself  out  to  undertake  every  class  of  work,  and  the  remedy 
for  ineflicient  work  is  a  greater  recognition  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividuals of  their  own  limitations.  This  obtains  to  some  extent 
at  present,  analysts  engaged  more  particularly  in  one  branch  of 
work  having  agreements  with  others  to  pass  on  to  them  certain 
other  classes  of  work.  What  is  wanted  is  an  extension  of  this 
spirit  of  cooperation,  which  is  undoubtedly  advantageous  to  the 
client  and  in  many  cases  tends  to  relieve  the  inexpert  chemist 
from  much  mental  worry. 

Of  considerable  interest  is  the  table  showing  the  resinous  con- 
tents of  raw  rubber  in  the  December  issue  of  this  Journal,  as  given 
THE  RESIN  by  Mr.  L.  M.  Bourne.  The  author  remarks 
CONTENT  OF  that  the  amount  of  resin  in  nearly  every 
iNDiA-RtlBBER.  brand  of  rubber  has  increased  during  the  last 
two  or  throe  years.  Without  wishing  in  any  way  to  dispute  this 
statement,  which  prima  facie  is  supported  by  the  figures,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  analysts  very  often  differ  even  when  em- 
ploying identical  methods  of  procedure.  I  presume  that  the  fig- 
ures in  question  were  got  from  the  washed  and  dried  rubber,  and 
as  the  rubber  was  weighed  after  precipitation  from  the  benzol 
solution  by  alchohol,  the  latter  will  contain  as  well  as  resin  any 
saccharine  and  nitrogenous  matteres  the  rubber  contained.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  to  what  extent  these  other  bodies  would  aug- 
ment the  resins  when  weighed  with  them,  but  in  some  brands,  at 
any  rate,  I  am  sure  they  are  not  negligible.  Again,  some  rubbers 
are  very  difficult  to  wash  entirely  free  from  fine  sand,  which  un- 
less special  precautions  were  taken  would  be  weighed  with  the 
resins.  However,  leaving  out  of  account  any  possible  sources  of 
error  in  the  analysis,  how  are  we  to  account  for  an  increase  in 
resinous  constituents  all  round  the  globe  in  the  same  period  of 
time.  Is  the  solution  to  be  found  in  the  higher  prices  prevailing 
and  a  consequent  rush  to  get  the  product  to  market,  without  the 
usual  amount  of  care  being  taken  in  the  collection  and  transport? 
Of  course  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  in  the  case  of  a  good 
many  rubbers  great  discrepancies  are  observable  in  the  figures 
given  in  the  previously  published  tables,  and  it  does  not  admit 
of  doubt  that  the  resin  in  many  brands  of  rubber  varies  con- 
siderably not  only  in  different  consignments,  but  in  parts  of  the 
same  consignment.  In  giving  the  name  of  a  rubber  it  is  also 
necessary  to  say  whether  it  has  been  graded.     A  striking  figure 
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RECLAIMED 
RUBBER. 


in  the  list  under  notice  is  the  24.2  per  cent,  of  resin  for  Mozam- 
bique rubber,  previous  figures  being  3  per  cent,  by  Terry,  3.2  per 
cent,  by  Weber,  and  8  per  cent,  by  Clouth.  It  rather  looks  as 
if  different  grades  were  tested.  In  one  or  two  other  cases  dis- 
crepancies almost  as  startling  are  shown,  and  it  seems  clear  that 
close  attention  cannot  yet  be  paid  by  the  practical  man  to  any  of 
the  figures  published. 

According  to  sundry  evidently  inspired  articles  which  have  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  daily  press,  the  new  Anglo-Continental 
Rubber  Co.  have  solved  a  problem  of  the 
greatest  importance  towards  the  solution  of 
which  little  or  nothing  has  been  hitherto 
done.  -A  good  many  of  the  statements  I  have  read  do  not  err 
on  the  side  of  accuracy  with  regard  either  to  the  past  or  the 
present  of  the  reclaimed  rubber  industry.  But  not  to  labor  this 
point,  it  is  understood  that  the  new  company,  which  is  stated  t<^ 
have  a  capital  of  £.300,000,  is  already  erecting  a  factory 
in  Paris  and  has  a  London  one  in  contemplation.  The  main 
point  about  the  process,  which  is  the  invention  of  a  Swiss  chemist, 
is  the  solution  of  the  waste  rubber  in  some  special  solvent  and 
the  reprecipitation  of  the  rubber  by  alchohol.  It  differs  therefore 
from  the  processes  usually  followed  in  that  the  mineral  matter 
is  separated  from  the  rubber  and  any  canvas  insertion  also.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  procedure  of  this  sort,  except  in  the  value  of 
the  rubber  obtained,  this  having  been  testifie.!  to  by  Mons.  Rene 
Bobet,  a  French  expert  authority.  Up  to  the  present  the  pro- 
cesses involving  the  solution  of  the  rubber  in  some  organic  sol- 
vent and  its  reprecipitation  have  not  been  proved  successes,  partly 
owing  to  the  cost  of  the  chemical  treatment  and  also  because  the 
rubber  has  been  deteriorated  in  quality  by  the  chemical  treat- 
ment. With  these  few  remarks  I  shall  quit  the  subject  until  an 
opportunity  is  afforded  of  judging  the  quality  of  the  rubber  pro- 
duced by  this  new  process. 

Now  that  a  prominent  Russian  rubber  factory  is  making  re- 
claimed rubber  and  selling  it  in  England,  am  I  to  presume 
that  the  old  time  exportation  of  old  goloshes  from  Russia  to 
America  has  died  out?*  It  may  or  may  not  be  generally  known, 
that  the  Russians  use  a  better  quality  of  rubber  for  their  uppers 
than  the  Americans  do,  this  being  the  cause  of  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  latter  imported  the  old  Russian  goloshes  until  the 
export  duty  put  on  a  year  or  two  ago  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel 
of  the  business.  The  agents  in  this  country  for  the  Russian  re- 
claimed rubber  will  have  no  need  to  proclaim  the  merits  of  their 
goods  from  the  house  tops,  but  all  the  same  they  will  find  plenty 
of  competition.  For  example,  there  will  soon  be  the  output  of 
the  new  Leyland  works,  recently  referred  to  in  these  notes,  to  be 
reckoned  with  . 

This  should  prove  a  better  season  than  last  one  for  the  rubber 
boot  dealers.     The  heavy  snow  at  Chriptma-;  caused  a  rush  on 
the  shops  all  over  the  country  and  I  heard 
of  several  dealers  being  sold  out  of  stocks  in 


THE    WINTER    IN 
GREAT    BRITAIN. 


London.  Enquiry  at  the  headquarters 
of  ti'e  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  in  Farrinndou  -street,  showed 
that  extreme  activity  in  business  was  experienced  at  Christmas. 
A  dealer  at  Kings  Lynn,  according  to  the  newspaper  reports,  ap- 
pears to  have  done  a  good  stroke  of  business,  as  well  as  obtain- 
ing a  good  advertisement,  in  fitting  out  the  royal  guests  at  Lan- 
dringham.  The  second  spell  of  cold  weather,  at  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary benefited  the  skate  dealers  rather  than  the  rubber  shops  as 
the  frost  was  unaccompanied  by  snow.  There  has  been  a  con- 
siderable demand  this  winter  by  ladies  for  the  fishing  boot  type 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  much  more  eiifective  than  the  ordinary 


•  The  impoits  of  waste  rubber  into  the  United  States  by  no  means  show 
a  tendency  to  decline.  The  official  statement  of  weight  (in  pounds)  of 
such  imports  for  the  past  three  calendar  years  has  been:  23,742,451  in 
1906;  24,190,040  in  1905,  and  16,839,274  in  1904.  It  is  too  early  yet  to 
learn  how  much  of  this  came  from  Russia.  But  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1906,  the  imports  direct  from  Russia  were  larger  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  though  not  up  to  the  record  figures  in  1903-04. — The  Editor. 


golosh.  The  usual  complaints  were  rife  in  London  with  regard 
to  the  laxity  of  the  authorities  in  removing  the  snow,  but  it 
really  is  a  big  problem.  The  method  now  generally  adopted  is  to 
sprinkle  salt  on  the  snow  and  then  to  flush  it  into  the  sewers  by 
hose  pipes  from  the  street  mains.  While  this  is  in  operation  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  cross  the  streets  for  the  rivers  of  mud,  and 
the  trouble  is  augmented  when  the  sewers  get  choked  up.  In  the 
provincial  towns  carting  away  the  snow  is  the  process  still  gener- 
ally adopted. 

It  is  such  a  long  time  since  I  heard  anything  of  Fenton  rubber 
that  I  was  surprised  to  be  told  by  an  acquaintance  that  he  had 

met  Mr.  Fenton  recently,  and  was  told  that 
FENTON.  an  improved  rubber  substitute  would  shortly 

be  on  the  market.  Fenton's  original  patent 
was  taken  out  in  1896  and  is  now,  therefore,  nearing  the  end  of 
its  life.  Unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken  it  did  not  prove  an 
unqualified  success,  and  there  is  certainly  room  for  a  new  patent 
involving  improvements.. 


BALATA   AND  THE   CUSTOMS. 


nPHE  customs  authorities  of  the  United  States  continue  to  be 
•*•  confronted  by  questions  growing  out  of  the  importation  of 
balata,  either  raw  or  manufactured.  The  New  York  Leather 
Belting  Co.  recently  protested  against  an  assessment  of  duty  on 
balata  belting  at  the  rate  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  claiming  that 
the  goods  should  have  been  admitted  at  20  per  cent.  The  board 
of  general  appraisers  at  New  Yoik  sustained  the  assessment,  in 
support  of  which  reference  was  made  to  several  prior  decisions  by 
the  board.  It  happens  that  balata  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the 
Tariff  act.  The  question  arising  at  one  time  as  to  the  rate  to  be 
charged  on  manufactures  of  balata,  it  was  decided  that  in  view  of 
the  similitude  of  balata  to  gutta-percha,  the  rate  on  manufac- 
tures of  which  is  35  per  cent,  this  rate  should  apply  to  goods 
in  which  balata  is  the  component  article  of  chief  value,  and  this 
has  since  remained  the  attitude  of  the  local  authorities.  Im- 
porters, however,  contend  that  balata  goods  should  be  dutiable 
only  at  20  per  cent  as  "unenumerated  manufactured  articles." 
[See  The  Indi.\  Rubber  World,  April  i,  1902 — page  230.] 

No  final  decision  has  been  reached  as  yet  in  the  matter  of  the 
various  protests  against  the  payment  of  duty  on  raw  balata.  It 
will  be  remembered  [see  The  India  Rubber  World^  November  I, 
1903 — page  44]  that  the  collector  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  was  first 
to  assess  a  duty  on  an  importation  of  balata — on  the  ground  that 
he  found  it  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Tariff  act — as  an  un- 
enumerated raw  material,  the  rate  on  which  is  10  per  cent.  The 
importer  protested,  urging  that  balata  on  account  of  its  similitude 
to  india-rubber  or  gutta-percha,  both  of  which  are  admitted  free, 
should  have  similar  treatment.  The  board  of  general  appraisers 
at  New  York  sustained  the  Norfolk  collector,  having  already  gone 
upon  record  in  dealing  with  imports  of  manufactures  in  a  decision 
that  balata  was  a  different  substance  from  the  other  gums 
named. 

Subsequent  protests  were  made  in  connection  with  imports  of 
balata  at  New  York,  and  evidence  adduced  to  prove  balata  to  be- 
long to  the  same  class  of  commodities  as  india-rubber  and  gutta- 
percha and  also  to  indicate  that  such  was  the  belief  of  the  framers 
of  the  Tariff  act,  thus  explaining  the  failure  to  enumerate  balata 
specifically.  The  customs  appraisers,  however,  failed  to  be  con- 
vinced, and  the  matter  has  been  carried  to  Washington. 


The  product  called  "aluminum  flake,"  and  marketed  as  a 
substitute  for  zinc  in  the  rubber  manufacture,  is  meeting  a  ready 
sale.  It  is  understood  that  the  Aluminum  Flake  Co.  (Akron, 
Ohio)  already  are  selling  to  about  fifty  rubber  factories,  in  addi- 
tion to  some  of  the  best  paint  companies.  During  the  last  half 
of  igo6  the  company  named  sold  more  than  1.500.000  pounds  of 
aluminum    flake. 
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New  Goods  and  Specialties  in  Rubber. 


TEE    KYGEIA   NURSING    BOTTLE   HOLDER. 

IT  was  a  happy  thought  that  prompted  the  patcnthig  by  Alfred 
II.   OberK.   of   Belle  Fourche,   North    Dakota,  of  the   hygeia 
nursing  bottle  holder.     This  holder  can  truly  he  called  the 
niotlu-r's   friend.      It   holds  the  bottle   firmly  in   position,   and   in 

just  the  right   way  to  enable  the 

milk    to    be    used    to    advantage. 

«  .-. .      XI  This  little  invention,  as  the  illus- 

l^^f\  \\  tration    shows,    is    simple    in    de- 

J^^^l  '  I/\\       ^'8"    3nd    absolutely   no    work   to 

^^^^^H|[       I  \  \       care   for,  while  its   use   saves  the 

^^Hi^^Rl      g  \  I      mother  much  time.     It  is  intended 

V      .      ll  \j      especially  for  use  with  the  hygeia 

VJ  nursing  bottle  which   is  manufac- 

tured    by    the    company    bearing 

Nursing  Bottle  Holder,       "'^^  "-'"i^  '"  Buffalo,  New  York. 

THE   GILBERT   PONCHO   AND   HELMET. 

1'hkse  articles  of  automobile  apparel  are  something  quite  new, 

and  apparently  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  autoist.    They  are 

the   product  of  the  Gilbert   Manufacturing    Co.     (New    Haven, 

Conn.),  wluili  r.iinpany  has  been  styled  "the  automobile  pro- 
tectionist," so  many  storm- 
proof covers  of  various  de- 
scriptions having  been  of  their 
manufacture.  These,  too.  have 
been  about  evenly  divided  be- 
tween car  and  occupants.  The 
poncho,  which  is  illustrated 
here,  extends  down  to  the 
waist,  has  a  close  fitting  yoke 
collar  fastened  with  large  snap 
Gilbert    Poxcuo.  buttons,     and     is     a    desirable 

article  for  use  during  stormy  or  cold  weather. 

It  is  made  from  the  best  quality  of  rubbered 

cloth  which  makes  it  stormproof  in  more  than 

name.     For  those  desiring  complete  protection 

of  face,  head  and  chest  when  riding  at  speed, 

or  for  protection  when  exposed  to  stormy  or 

very  cold  weather,  the  helmet  is  provided.     It 

fits    snugly,    buttoning    down    over   the    chest, 

and   is  not  in   any  way   clumsy  or   unsightly. 

The  material  is  fleece-lined  rubber  cloth,  and 

it  is  made  in  hat  sizes.  _  .,.. 

(iILBERT    11  EL  .MET. 
LA     CROSSE     "RED     FIBER"     RUBBER     HEEL. 

The  La  Crosse  Rubber  Mills  Co.  (La  Crosse,  Wisconsin),  in 
addition  to  their  regular  line  of  footwear,  are  bringing  out  a  full 
line  with  "red  fiber"  heels.  These  are  referred  to  as  wearing 
much  longer  than  most  heels,  and  never  bursting  out. 

AN   AIR   TIGHT   TIRE   JOINT. 

\Vh.\t  appears  to  be  a  good  idea  in  tire  making  has  been 
evolved  from  the  inventive  brain  of  a  Massachusetts  man.  It 
consists  of  combination  cushion,  single  tube  and  pneumatic  tire, 
supplied  at  the  head  with  an  air  tight,  dovetailed  joint  between  the 
clincher  heads.  Unusually  thick  and  strong  canvas  is  used,  and 
there  is  enough  rubber  combined  with  it  to  afford  the  highest 
degree  of  resiliency  and  strength  to  the  completed  tire.  The  head 
is  stiflfened  with  a  wooden  core  whicli  follows  the  clincher  and 
gives  ample  purchase  for  holding  the  flanges  in  place.  Above  the 
flanges  there  is  a  reinforcement  of  rubber  that  is  intended  to 
prevent  rim  cutting.    The  surfaces  of  the  dovetailing  are  covered 
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With  soft  rubber,  so  that  when  the  flanges  are  pressed  together 
the  joint  is  absolutely  air  tight,  no  matter  how  much  pressure 
may  be  exerted  by  the  pump.  Mr.  Newton  Crane,  of  Boston,  is 
the  inventor. 

"SO   LITE 

The  light  rubber  shoes, 
for  ladies'  wear,  made  by 
the  dipped  process,  and 
known  to  the  trade  as  the 
"So  Lite"  goods,  have  had 
mention  before  in  these 
columns,  but  are  referred 
to  again  in  order  to  intro- 
duce an  illustration  of 
them.  They  are  particu- 
larly adapted  for  use  in 
showery  weather,  or  to  be 
taken  on  a  trip  when  rain 
is  threatening.  [The  "So 
Lite"  Rubber  Co.,  Roch- 
ester, New  York.] 


So  Lite"  Rubber. 


FLEXIBLE    GAS    TUBING. 

G.\s  tubing  that  is  not  gas  tight,  as  some  one  has  suggested, 
might  as  well  be  used  for  a  child's  jumping  rope  as  for  any  other 
purpose,  and  much  better  for  that  than  an  attempted  use  for  gas 
tubing.  The  Clayville  Manufacturing  Co.  (Providence,  Rhode 
Islandl  is  making  a  specialty  of  manufacturing  a  tubing  of 
unusual  thickness  and  of  a  specially  fine  quality  of  rubber,  mak- 
ing the  essential  object  for  which  t\djing  is  made  the  primary 
consideration  of  their  product.  Much  time  has  been  employed 
in  perfecting  the  details  of  manufacture  and  every  possible  con- 
sideration for  the  matter  of  durability  has  been  considered.  Every 
piece  of  tubing  is  tested  at  20  pounds  vacuum  pressure  instead  of 
10  pounds,  the  amount  of  pressure  often  used. 

PNEUMATIC  SHOE  TREE. 

The  illustration  relates  to  a  recently  patented  Pneumatic  Shoe 
Tree.    In  this  design  the  upper  and  ankle  are  composed  of  elas- 
tic material,  and  the  sole  is  flexible  at  the  waist,  while  at  the  heel 
and  toe  it  is  stiff.     Interiorly  it  is  provided  with  means  detach- 
ably   connected   to   the   heel 
portion  for  forcing  the  tree 
into  the  boot  or  shoes  or  for 
withdrawing     them.     There 
is    also    means    attached    at 
the  upper  part  of  the  ankle 
for  opening  or  hermetically 
closing  the  tree.     Provision 
is  likewise  made  for  inflat- 
ing   the    tree.      David     M. 
Reid,  Mingo  Junction,  Ohio, 
Pneum.\tic   Shoe   Tree.  is  the  patentee. 

FANCY    STOPPER    TOP. 

In  a  wild  flight  of  fancy  some  genius  has  conceived  an  idea 
of  his  Satanic  majesty,  than  wdiich  nothing  more  satanic  could  be 
desired  by  the  most  daring,  and  this  genius  has  been  successful 
in  having  the  witchery  of  thought  escape  through  his  finger  tips, 
and  the  result  is  a  grotesque  rubber  head  adorned  with  brilliant 
red  horns,  ears,  eyes,  nose  and  lips  of  red.  while  a  red  tongue 
of  enlarged  proportions  protrudes  from  between  open  lips,  the 
whole  surmounting  a  bottle  stopper.  One  is  not  quite  sure 
whether  the  tongue  is  supposed  to  indicate  certain  gastronomic 
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^^■oMA^'^    Rubber   Boot — 
Pelz  Trimming. 


effects  as  a  result  of  contemplating  the  contents  of  the  bottle 
which  this  head  covers,  or  if  the  protrusion  is  in  derision  of  all 
those  who  pass  by  on  the  other  side.  The  same  expression  would 
serve  both  ends.  An  old  fashioned  "dickey"  of  exaggerated  size 
in  white  rubber,  and  a  cravat  to  match  horns,  ears,  eyes,  nose, 
lips  and  tongue  complete  the  stopper  adornment.  [The  Hanover 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  George  Borgfeldt  &  Co.,  Nos.  48-50  West 
Fourth  street,  New  York,  sole  agents  for  the  United  States  and 
Canad,^.l 

FUR-TRIMMED    RUBBER    FOOTWEAR. 

The  illustrations  herewith  relate 
to  a  style  of  rubber  footwear 
very  popular  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  though  unlike  any  of  the 
brands  of  American  production. 
As  will  be  inferred,  these  boots 
are  intended  as  a  protection 
against  deep  snow,  and  also 
against  cold.  In  addition  to  being 
felt  lined,  they  are  heavily  trimmed 
with  furs,  with  the  idea  of  giving 
them     the     appearance     of     being 

comfortable  as  well  as  being  such 

in    reality.      There    is,    of   course, 

such    a    wide    range    of   furs   that 

prices    may   be    arranged    to    suit 

purses    of    varying    capacity.     A 

very  neat  trimming  at  a  moderate 

price  is  of  krimmcr,  which  is  very 

similar  to  astrakhan,  and  is  gray 

in  color.     Goods  of  the  type  here 

illustrated   are   made   for   women, 

misses      and      children.       [Etab- 

lissements  Hutchinson,  Mann- 
heim,  Germany.] 

THE   MALLORY  CRAVENETTE   HAT. 

A  H.\T  that  is  rainproof  as  well  as  sunproof  has  distinct,  not 
to  say  economic,  advantage  over  a  hat  of  the  ordinary  type.  The 
Mallory  is  simpl_v  a  fine  fur  felt  in  quality,  plus  the  value  that 
comes  from  the  Priestley  Cravenette  finishing  process.  In  un- 
expected shower  or  under  a  scorching  sun,  and  when  the  ele- 
ments are  less  severe,  the  same  hat  may  be  worn  without  protec- 
tion and  without  fear  of  its  being  made  to  suffer  in  appearance 
in  consequence.  Tie  styles  are  up  to  date,  both  in  soft  and  stiff 
felt.    [E.  A.  Mallory  &  Sons.  Inc..  No.  13  Astor  place,  New  York.] 

PNEUMATIC    SUCTION    HORSESHOE   PAD. 

A  Horseshoe  pad  which  has  been  patented  recently  not  only 
in  the  United  States,  hut  practically  all  over  the  world,  has  been 

siven  the  very  euphonic  and 
picturesque  name  "Sure 
Foot."  The  accompanying 
illustration  shows,  in  a 
measure,  the  general  make- 
up of  the  pad.  Under  the 
central  raised  portion,  which 
is  of  rubber,  a  trifle  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  is  sheet  leather,  which 
is  vulcani.'ed  to  the  rubber. 
This  siives  a  cushion  effect 
under  the  central  circular 
portion.  [Consolidated 
Hoof  Pad  Co..  No.  18 
\'escy  street.  New  York. 


Woman's    Rubber    Boot — 
Krimmer  Trimmed. 


"Sure   Fo 


Horseshoe    P.\ii. 


Goodrich  Water  Jacket. 


locations,  etc.,  these  water  jackets  are  substituted  for  the  ice  bag 
and  hot  water  battle  with  most  gratifying  results.  Good  results 
have   also  been   obtained   when   the   jackets  have  been   used   in 

myalgia,  arthri- 
tis, rheumatoid, 
and  other  aflfec- 
t  i  o  n  s  ol  the 
muscles  and 
'  «•'         ^^^^^^^^M         nerves.     They 

are  simple  in 
c  ons  truction 
and  adjustment, 
being  made  of 
an  inner  and 
outer  tube  of 
pure  gum  ce- 
m  e  n  t  e  d  to- 
gether at  the 
top  and  bottom. 
Iced  or  hot 
water  is  forced 
between  the  two 
tubes  with  a 
bulb  syringe 
from  a  fountain 
bag  or  from  a 
faucet,    through 

,in  inlet  tube.  The  more  water  forced  in  between  these  tubes, 
the  tighter  the  jacket  fits  and  the  more  the  pressure  in- 
creases. When  a  continuous  flow  of  water  is  necessary  the 
lower  or  outer  tube  will  allow  of  regulating  the  flow  through 
a  stopcock.  The  jackets,  of  which  a  specimen  is  shown  in  the 
cut,  are  made  in  knee,  ankle,  wrist,  and  elbow  size.  [The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.] 

PIKE'S    RUBBER    BRUSH. 

The  number  and  variety  of  bath,  toilet,  shampoo,  and  massage 
brushes  on  the  market  are  almost  without  limit,  each  one  having 
its  special  feature  and  special  argument  addressed  to  the  trade 
and  the  public.  One  of  these  brushes  that  has  the  merit  of  being 
attractive  looking,  and  lays  claim  to  being  a  big  seller,  is  Pike's 
Rubber  Brush.  It  may  be  used  as  an  invigorator  during  the 
bath ;  it  may  also  be  used  for  a  shampoo  or  for  purposes  of 
massage  for  the  body  or  the  scalp,  and  last  but  not  least  as  a 

complexion  brush.  By 
rubbing  the  face  with 
the  brush  dry,  it  pro- 
duces a  glow  and  exhil- 
aration, healthful,  desir- 
able and  becoming.  La- 
dies more  especially  ap- 
preciate this  function  of 
the  brush  and  their  use  of  it  is  widespread.  Inasmuch  as  their 
artistic  sense  is  supposed  to  be  more  highly  developed  than  that 
of  "mere  man,"  the  combination  of  utility  and  beauty  appeals 
to  them,  and  the  plainer  brush,  while  it  serves  its  purpose  does 
not  serve  theirs— and  the  more  attractive  production  finds  its 
way  to  "my  lady's"  lavatory.  [O.  C.  Pike,  Akron,  Ohio,  figure 
among  those  who  manufacture  this  attractive  brush.] 


GOODRICH    WATER    JACKETS. 

When  heat  or  cold  is  desired  in  case  of  sprains,  fractures,  dis- 


Cycle  Tires  in  Demand. — The  London  Statist  says,  in  an 
article  on  the  British  cycle  trade:  "Speaking  generally,  the 
year  just  ended  has  proved  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  that  the 
trade  has  yet  had— the  works  have  been  busier  and  the  output 
greater  than  at  any  other  period.  On  the  other  hand,  the  larger 
output  has  been  accompanied  by  a  smaller  margin  of  profit  than 
was  the  case  when  there  was  a  'boom'  in  the  industry  in  1897. 
So  that  with  a  broader  basis  the  trade  is  in  a  healthier  condition." 
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Recent    Patents    Relatina   to    Rubber. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
rSSUHD    JANUARY    i.    1907. 

NO.    839,811.      Hose  nozzle.      1'.   J.   Christman,   assignor   to  J.   R.    Clancy, 
both  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
839.834.      Rubber    mat.      [Comprising    two    sheets,    each    ribbed    on 

nn  one  side  only,  placed  one  over  the  other  with  the  ribs  on  the  upper 

sheet  crossing  those  on  the  lower  sheet,  so  as  to   form  communicating 

air  channels.]      R.   K.   Gray,  London,   England. 
839,851.      Machine   for   manufacturing   hose  or  tubes.      C.   Hyde,   New    York 

City,  assignor  to  Alphaduct  Mfg.  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
839,880.      Safety   rubber   heel.      E.   G.    Perkins,   assignor   of   one-half   to   A. 

R.  Polsky,  both  of  Vallejo,  Cal. 
839,9^8.     Electric  heating  attachment  for  hot  water  bags.      C.   Van   D.   Hill, 

St.    Louis. 
840,060.      Heating   attachment    for    hot    water   bags,      C.    Van    D.    Hill,    St. 

Louis. 
840,066.  Conduit,      [I'or    electric    wires.]       L.    A.    Jones,    Cambridge,    Mass., 

assignor   to   American   Circular   Loom   Co.,   Chelsea,    Mass. 
840,081.      Storm    apron.      A.    J.    Miller,    Henderson,    Ky. 
840,160.      I'neumatic    tree    [or    form    for    boots    and    shoes.]      D.    M.    Reid, 

Mingo  Junction,  Ohio. 
840,160.     Bathing  hood.      R.   Stollbcrg,   assignor  to    D.   C.   Hall  &   Co.,   both 

of   New   York   City. 
840,209.     Tire.     [Comprising  a  fabric  having  a  plurality  of  layers  of  rubber 

thereon,    the    layers    differing    in    Iiardness,    and    studs    extending    from 

the    outer    surface    of    the    fabric    through    the    rubber    portion    to    the 

tread  surface.]     G.  E.  Heyl-Dia,  Streton,  En^;land. 
840,289.     Hcsc   supporter  clasp.      P.   S.    Bauer,   Chicago. 
840,328.      Horse    brush.      J.    S.    Hickson,    Charlottesville,    \'a. 
840,334.       Proctss    of    making    shoes    for    pneumatic    tires.      J.    W.     Hyatt, 

Newark,    N.    J. 
840,349.     Pencil  holder.     S.  J.   Lester,  Otter  Pond,   Ky. 
840,355.      Hose   supporter.      M.    R.    Lyle,   Oakland,   Cal. 
840,359.      Suspenders.      C.   A.   Murray,  Cumberland,  Wyo. 
840,372.     Eraser  tip   for  lead  pencils.     L.  J.   Reckcndorfer,  New  York  City. 
840.401.      Hard    rubbtr   composition    ball    and   process   of   making   the    same. 

E.  F.    Upton,    assignor    of    one-fourth    each    to    K.    \"a!i    Kirk.    D.    O. 
\''an  Kirk  and  M.  E.  Fisher,  all  of  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 

840.456.     Fountain   pens.     B.   L.    Goldsmith,    New   York   cily. 

ISSUED   JANUARY    S,    1907. 

840.469.  Apparatus  and  process  for  filling  rubber  tires  with  viscous 
liquids.     C.  W.  Berry,   Portland,   Me. 

840.472.     Syringe.     R.   C.   Brooks,  Waclder,  Tex. 

84<^'.48s.     Eraser.     Eberhard  Faber,  New  York  city. 

840,503.  Vehicle  tire.  [A  tire  casing  having  two  metallic  rings  embedded 
therein,  one  at  each  side  of  the  tread,  and  a  woven  wire  strip  carried 
thereby  and  disposed  there  between.]     A.  H.   Marks,  Akron,   Ohio. 

840,560.  Vaginal  irrigators.  C.  O.  Farrington  and  Thomas  Watson, 
Sealy,    Tex. 

840,593.  Valcanized  joint  for  vehicle  tires.  [A  thin  insert  of  vulcanizable 
rubber  is  placed  between  the  opposed  ends  of  a  solid  rubber  tire,  the 
whole   being  vulcanized   together   to    form   a    homogeneous   union.]      W. 

F.  Stearns,    Batavia,    N.    Y. 

840.642.      Machine    for   wrapping   tires.      C.    E.    Miller,    Anderson,    Ind. 
840,749.       Vulcanizing    mold.       H.    Z.    Cobb,     Chelsea,    Mass.,    assignor    to 

Revere   Rubber   Co.,   Boston. 
840,938.     Tool   for  manipulating  pneumatic  tires.      L.   L.  Heller  and   C.    W. 

Hancock,   Binghamton,   N.   Y..   said  Hancock   assignor  to  said   Heller. 


ISSUED   JANUARY 
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841,121.  Machine  for  preparing  rubber  shoes.  J.  F.  Cavanaugh,  Provi- 
dence,  R.   L,  assignor  to  the   United   States  Rubber  Co. 

841,127.     Stocking  supporter  clasp.     G.  DevoU,   Ei  ston. 

841,146.      Pneumatic  massage   apparatus.      S.    Hasbrouck.    Providence,    R.    L 

841,155.  Tire  protector.  [A  metallic  shield  engaging  the  tread  surface  of 
a  rubber  tire.]     O.   Kelly,  Orcton,  Ohio. 

84i,:^82.     Overshoe  holder.      W.   H.   Tillson,   Quincy.    111. 

841,430.      Hose   supporter.      Eugene   Pearl,    Passaic.    N.   J. 

841,448.     Horseshoe.     J.   F.  Robinson,  Rockaway,   N.  J. 

841,473.  Traction  device  for  vehicle  wheels.  [In  the  nature  of  a  chain 
grip   for   rubber   tires.]      II.    S'.    Weaver,    Butler,   Penn. 

841,475.     Self-filling  fountain  pen.     P.   E.   Wirt,   Bloomsburg.   Pa. 

841,505.  Vehicle  tire.  [A  core  for  elastic  tires,  comprising  a  plurality 
of  loosely  twisted  strands  of  wool  surrounded  by  and  compressed 
within  a  covering  of  cord  wound  about  said  strands.]  F.  M.  Georgi, 
Chicago. 

841,619.  Locking  device  for  tire  retaining  attachments.  R.  S.  Bryant. 
Columbus,    Ohio,    assignor    to    the    Bryant    Steel    Wheel    and    Rim    Co. 


Trade  Marks. 
15.424.       N.     M.    &    S.    Armored    Tire    Co.,    Pittsburgh,     Pa.       The    words 

//.  .U.  <S*  5.  Armored  in   fancy  type.     For  marking  rubber  tires. 
22,676.     The  B.   F.   Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.     The  letter  G  enclosed  in 
a    garland   of   leaves.      For   marking   belting,    hose,    machinery    packing, 
gaskets,  tubes  and  the  like,  made  wholly  or  partly  of  rubber. 

ISSUED  JANUARY  22,  1907. 

841,8111.  Wheel  rim.  Thomas  Midgley,  Hartford,  Conn.,  assignor  to  the 
Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co. 

8.)i,Ro2.  Wheel  rim.  [With  removable  side  flange  having  a  joint  therein 
and  a  clip  or  cover  for  said  joint  secured  to  the  flange  and  provided 
with  means  of  fastening  it  in  position.]     Same. 

841.958.  Clearing  device  for  pneumatic  tires.  W.  R.  Frommater,  New 
York  city. 

S41.968.  Vehicle  tire.  [Armor  for  the  inner  tube.]  F.  Hitchcock,  assignor 
of  one-half  to    F.   H.    Stevens,   Freeport,    N.   Y. 

842,001.  Vehicle  spring  buffer.  [Comprises  tubular  telescopic  members,  a 
cap  plate  on  the  upper  member  having  upwardly  extended  tapped 
lugs,  a  rubber  cushion  seated  on  said  cap,  and  screws  engaging  in  lugs 
and  against  cushion.]  P.  McKay,  assignor  of  one-fourth  each  to 
C.  Ribatto  and  J.  A.  Osborn,  all  of  Day  Dawn,  Western  Australia. 

842,102.  Disk  wheels  for  road  vehicles.  [With  elastic  tire.]  E.  Martin, 
Battersea,    England. 

ISSUED    JANUARY    29,     1907. 

842,217.  Method  of  forming  inner  tubes  for  tires.  A.  H.  Marks. 
Akron,    Ohio. 

842,231.  Pneumatic  tire.  [Continuous  tlastic  tire  having  outwardly  pro* 
jecting  clencher  engaging  flanges,  and  wear  resisting  facing  pieces  be- 
tween said  flanges  and  the  tread  portion  of  the  tire,  the  facing  pieces 
being  separated  from  each  other  by  intermediate  portions  of  the  elastic 
body  of  the  tire,  and  compostd  of  a  material  which  is  free  from  lia- 
bility to  crush  the  body  portions  of  the  tire  bearing  un  the  edges  of 
the    said    facing  pieces.]      V.    II.    McDowell,    Lynn,    Mass- 

842,252.     Truss.     J.   Sault,  Queensbury,  N.  Y. 

842,304.     Door  check.     C.  G.  Dcming,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

842,316.      Ilorschoe.      [With    resilient  heel   pad.]     J.    P.   Hop;>tsch,   Chicago. 

842,385.  Carpet  cleaning  machine.  L.  B.  Cobb,  Stoneham,  Mass.,  assignor 
to   American    Carpet    Beater    Co.,    Boston. 

842,502.     Weather  strip.     W.  U.   G.   Shaw,   Battle  Ground,   Ind. 

842,524.     Hair  conjb.     F.   S.  Cartwright,   Chicago. 

842,677.      Suspenders.      C.    Ludolph,    Berlin,   Ontario. 

842,709.  Vehicle  whed,  [Comprising  a  tire  section  and  hub  section,  with 
a  cushioning  section  of  resilient  material  interposed  between.]  J,  C. 
Underwood,  New  York  city. 

842,750.     Hose  supporter.     J.   C.   Beach,   Shirley,  Mass. 

842,839.  Elastic  substance  similar  to  India  rubber  and  its  method  of 
manufacture.  [The  process  consists  in  mixing  glycerine,  gelatine  and 
chromates  with  water,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  set  while  retaining 
the  water  of  hydration  in  combination,  whereby  is  formed  a  solid 
hydrated  compound  devcid  of  free  water  and  insoluble  in  water.] 
Lucien   Roland,   Paris,   France. 

Trade  Marks. 
23,246.      Lawton  &   Hall,   Chicago.      A   duck   represented   as  swimming,  over 
which  are  the  words  Duck  Brand,  and  underneath,  Sheds  Water.     For 
marking  rubber  coats,  blankets,  boots  and  shoes. 

[Note. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  United  States  patents  may  be 
obtained  from  The  India  Rubber  Worlh  office  at   10  cents  each,  postpaid.] 


GREAT   BRITAIN   AND   IRELAND. 

PATENT    SPECIFICATIONS    PUBLISHED. 

The  number   given   is  that   assigned  to   the   Patent   at   the   tiling  of  the   Ap- 
plication,  which   in   the  case   of   those   listed   below   was  in    1905- 
•  Denotes   Patents   for   American    I  mentions. 

[Abstracted  in   the   Illvstr.\ted  Official  Journal,   December  28,    1906.] 

18,028.  Coupling  for  fire  and  other  hose.  W.  Goodwin,  South  Hayling, 
Hampshire. 

18,043    (1905).      Pneumatic  tire.      T.   Dunn,   London. 

•18,049  (1905).  Finger  exercising  apparatus  for  musicians.  E.  B.  Kur- 
sheedt.   East  Orange,   Ntw  Jersey. 

18.167  (1905).  Elastic  tire.  [Several  layers  of  felt  are  thoroughly  satu- 
rated with  india-rubber,  of  which  two  or  more  are  cemented  together 
to  form  a  complete  tire  suitable  lengths  are  vulcanized.]  R-  J.  C. 
Mitchell,   Springfield,   near   Manchtster. 

18,176  (1905).  Waterprcof  apparel.  [Coats  are  provided  with  inflatable 
rubber  bags,  on  the  inside.  When  slightly  inflated  these  are  claimed 
to  add  to  the  protection   from  cold.]     T.   Beahon,   Barrow-in-Furntss. 
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18,308  (1905).  Vehicle  wheel  with  pneumatic  tire.  A.  and  K.  11.  Piil- 
brook,   London. 

i8,3o8A  (1905).  Vehicle  wheels.  E.  II.  (executrix  of  A.  Pulbrook)  and 
E.   H.   Pulbrook,  London. 

18,396  (190s).  Pneumatic  tire.  (The  tread  is  covered  by  sheathing  of 
metal,  wood  or  hard  rubber,  the  edges  of  which  rest  in  channels 
formed  by  shoulders  on  the  air  tube]  A.  J.  Boult,  London.  (A.  E. 
Henderson,   Toronto,    Ontario.) 

18,420  (1905).  Pneumatic  tire.  [With  lemovable  armoured  tread.]  J. 
J.    W^  Hodgetts,    London. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Illustrated  Official  Journal,  December  31,   1906.] 

18,578  (1905).  Pneumatic  tire.  [To  obtain  a  flat  scat  for  the  junctions 
of  non-continuous  air  tubes,  rubber  cushions,  preferably  with  tapering 
ends,  are  fitted  in   the  wheel   rim.]      O.    Englebert,    Liege,    Belgium. 

18.649  (1905).  Waterproof  flounce  for  ladies'  dresses.  11.  M.  Lodge, 
Eastbourne. 

:8,669   (1905).     Spring  wheel  and  solid  rubber  tire.     R.  Midworth,  London. 

18.734  (1905).  Pneumatic  tire.  [Composed  of  a  series  of  inflatable  seg- 
ments.]     W.   J.    Baird,    Bury,    and   J.    E.    Hargreavts,    Manchester. 

18,825    (190s).      Pneumatic    tire.      [A    detachable    flange    for    securing    tires 
in  position  on  the  felloe.]      A.  Birchall,   Liverpool. 
[Abstracted  in  The  Illustrated  Official  Journal,  January  9,  19'^/J 

18,874  (1905).  Reservoir  pen.  [Attachment  for  determining  whether  the 
pen   is  charged  with  ink.]      R.   MacDougall,   Glasgow. 

19,203  C1905).  Pneumatic  tire.  [To  prevent  transverse  extension  of 
leather  covers  or  protectitve  bands  after  they  have  been  applied  to  the 
tire,  the  leather  is,  previous  to  the  making  of  the  cover,  stretched  in  a 
direction  transverse  to  the  circumference  of  the  band.]  H.  Staub, 
Manndorf,    Switzerland. 

19.217  (1905).  Waterproof  coat  cut  in  a  single  piece.  P.  H.  Davy, 
London. 

19,227  (1905).  Vehicle  wheel.  [Combination  of  a  spring  wheel  and  solid 
rubber  tread  or  tire.]      C.  H.  Wilkinson  and  J.  H.  Kaye,  Huddersfield. 

19,266  (1905).  Device  for  carrying  spare  tires  when  motoring.  A.  W. 
Southey,  London. 

[Abstracted   in   the   Illustrated   Official  Journal.   January    16,    1907.] 

19.334  (1905).  Elastic  tire  [built  up  of  layers  of  leather  set  on  edge,  with 
or  without  a  supporting  cushion  of  rubber] .  W.  M.  Bowron,  Motot 
Mills,    Kent. 

19.543  (1905).  Pneumatic  tire.  [ Anti-skidding  cover  composed  of  trans- 
verse leather  or  other  flexible  strips.]  H.  J.  A.  Brisson,  Clinchy 
(Seine),    and    P.    Schmitt,    Paris. 

19,621  (1905).  Vehicle  wheel.  [Relates  to  means  of  attaching  india-rubber 
tires,  vulcanized  to  steel  rims,  to  the  wheels  of  heavy  automobiles.] 
Societe  Anonyme  des  Etablissements  FalconnctPerodeaud.  Choisy  le 
Roi,    France. 

19,662  (1905).  Vehicle  wheel.  [Double  disk  wheel,  having  continuous  or 
preferably  block  tires  of  rubber,  fitted;  with  continuous  metal  tread 
band  having  side  wings  which  may  be  formed  integral  with  the  band 
or  screwed  on   and  locked  by  pins.]      R.   T.    Smith,   Warrington. 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

Patents  Issued  (with  L')ates  i»f  AcrLicATioN). 
366,309   (May    16,    1906).      Societe    Anonyme    "Le    Cent  an  re."      Antiskid. 
366,530   (May  23).     H.   Bell.     Spring  wheel. 
366,590   (May  26).     G.  Monnig.     Elastic  tire. 

366,622   (May  28).     A.   Vogelgesang.      Improvements   in   insulation. 
366,564  (May  25).     V.  A.  Boucheson.     Process  for  making  rubber  solution, 

etc.,    uninflammable. 
366,615   (May  26).     Societe  Harvey  Frost  &  Co.,  Ltd.     Portable  vulcanizer. 
366,801    (June  2).     A.  Dow.     Self-sealing  tire. 
366,926   (June  7).     Societe  Michelin  et   Cie.     Tire  cooling  process. 

366.805  (June  2).     W.   A.    Koneman.      Rubber   reclaiming  process. 

366.806  (June  2).     Same.     Rubber  reclaiming  process. 
366,808   (June   2).      E.    de   Dorlodot.      Artificial   rubber. 
366,998   (June  8).     L.  Kusnick.     Tire  inflator. 
367,016   (June  9).     O.  Tailfer.     Tire  protector. 

367,070   (June   12).      E.   Hopkinson  and   Medgley.     Vulcanizer. 

367.175  (June  14).  Societe  des  Jantes  Amovibles  M.  L.  Method  of  mount- 
ing removable  rims  upon  fixed   rims. 

367,29s  (June  20).  Societe  Continental  Caoutchouc  and  Guttapercha  Co. 
Cover  for  pneumatic  tires. 

367,389   (June  9).      Societe  Michelin  et   Cie.     Tire   valve. 

367,421    (June  25).     Moizard.     Spring  wheel. 

367,447   (June  26).     W.  S.  Smith.     Antiskid  tire. 

367,472   (June  27).     M.  M.  Desson.     Utilizing  gums  fro  certain  Sapotaceae. 

367,618  (May  28).  E.  L.  C.  Roussier.  Ilair  cloth  or  felt  steeped  in  rub- 
ber  cement. 

367.529  (June    13).      G.   L.   Leurson.      Spring  wheel. 

367.530  (June    14).      Stephane.      Puncture-proof  tire. 
367,586   (June  30).     F.   Rich.     Tire  tube. 

367,653   (May    17).      W.    B.    Hartridge.      Elastic    tire    and    wheel. 
367,669  (June   19).     Rodgtrs  and  Prince.     Tire  cover. 


.?(>7,689  (July   3).  l\<.mp<hall.      Whttl   tire. 

367,824  (June  29).  E.  Dunn.     Elastic  tire. 

367,829  (July   6).  Arnoult.      Elastic   tire. 

367,643  (July  3).  Ephraim.     Process  for  forming  articles  from  caoutchouc. 

36'^, 774  (July   5).  Societe  GeotTroy  and  Delore.      Cable  insulation. 

367.860  (July    7).  Sociite   ancnyme   des   pneumatiques   Cuir    Samson.      Re- 
niovabl'.    rim. 

[Note. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  French  patents  may  be  ob- 
tained from  R.  Bobet,  Ingenieur-Counseil,  16  avenue  de  Villiers.  Paris,  at 
50  cents  each,  postpaid.] 


THE  LATEST  AUTOMOBILE  APPAREL. 


\X/  HATEVER  the  visitors  to  the  great  automobile  shows 
may  go  to  see,  they  will  find  bids  for  their  attention 
made  by  the  exhibitors  of  many  other  articles  than  automobiles. 
The  fact  that  there  are  certain  accessories  without  which  motor- 
ing would  not  be  comfortable,  or  even  practicable,  and  the  mak- 
ers of  such  goods  flocked  to  Madison-  Square  Garden  (New 
York)  at  the  recent  show  to  place  them  upon  exhibition.  Par- 
ticiil:irly  was  motoring  apparel  in  evidence,  and  in  great  variety, 
forming  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  show. 

Authorities  on  the  subject  say  that  the  1907  woman  motorist 
must  have  five  different  costumes.  These  are  a  satin  rubberized 
coat  for  rainy  weather;  a  full  length  duster  for  touring  and 
windy  weather,  driving  in  the  city;  a  long  coat  for  shopping 
trips ;  a  heavy  fur  coat  for  all  round  winter  use,  and  a  waterproof 
leather  coat  for  cold  weather. 

The  numerous  styles  of  headgear  include  caps  of  fur,  rubber 
and  cloth  for  winter,  and  of  silk,  mohair,  pongee  and  linen  for 
summer.  Then,  for  protecting  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck, 
there  are  many  varieties  of  dust-proof  hoods  and  capes.  Hoods, 
as  a  rule,  now  take  the  place  of  goggles  for  women,  but  there  are 
some  made  of  gauze  wire  with  detachable  pongee  masks. 

In  men's  apparel  the  most  important  acquisition  is  a  fur  coat 
reaching  to  the  ground.  One  must  also  have  a  double-breasted 
coat.  The  correct  thing  for  wet  weather  is  a  rubber  shirt,  with 
cap,  hood  and  boots  to  match,  either  in  red,  gray,  black  or  tan. 

Fur  caps  to  match  coats  or  heavy  leather  caps  are  right  for 
winter  wear,  while  light  leather  and  soft  caps  are  in  season  at 
all  times.  Tlie  goggles  most  affected  fit  close  to  the  face  and 
do  not  interfere  with  the  cap. 

ENGLISH  MOTOR  APPAREl  NOTES. 

The  Dunlop  company  no  longer  confine  themselves  to  the 
tire  manufacture,  but  are  prepared  to  supply  many  other  acces- 
sories of  motoring,  not  the  least  of  which  is  an  extensive  line 
of  motorists'  apparel,  all  of  which  is  waterproof.  Their  display 
of  such  goods  at  the  recent  automobile  shows  in  London 
was  remarked  upon  as  being  composed  of  garments  that  were  at 
once  smart  and  serviceable. 

A  motor  coat  made  by  a  leading  London  firm  is  of  conven- 
tional appearance  when  buttoned  up.  though  possessing  some  dis- 
tinctive features  in  construction.  From  the  shoulder  downwards 
there  is  an  interior  attachment  made  of  wool  or  camel  fleece,  and 
buttoning  fairly  loosely.  Round  it  are  stitched  a  series  of  elastic 
bands,  which  keep  the  garment  close  to  the  body,  and  yet  give 
the  maximum  of  freedom. 

.\  form  of  motorists'  coat  seen  in  London  this  winter  serves 
all  the  purposes  of  a  rug,  and  yet  allows  room  for  the  steering 
pillar  to  pass  between  the  legs.  The  front  of  this  coat  is  in 
reality  formed  by  expanding  pleats,  so  arranged  that  when  the 
wearer  is  seated,  the  pleats  open,  thereby  allowing  room  for 
the  steering  pillar  and  giving  great  freedom  to  the  legs  by  re- 
lieving the  knees  of  weight. 

The  "Stuart  Albany"  ponchos,  for  motoring,  made  by  a  Lon- 
don firm,  are  made  with  drist  straps,  pockets,  and  a  cleverly  de- 
vised neck  opening,  which  it  is  possible  to  close  up  practically 
watertight. 
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Rubber    Men     Hear    Transportation    Discussed. 

NEW     E  N  G  L  A  N  D     R  U  B  B  F.  R     CLUB'S     DIN  N  E  R  . 


GOOD  company,  good  {oHowsliip,  good  appetite  are  invariably 
the  cliaracteristics  of  the  various  meetings  of  the  New 
England  Rubber  Club,  and  the  rule  held  good  at  its  annual 
n\id\vinter  banquet  in  Boston,  on  Wednesday  evening,  February 
13,  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick.  It  had  been  intended  to  give  this 
banquet  at  another  place,  and  the  arrangements  had  been  per- 
fected, when  this  announcement  was  sent  out : 

'The  executive  committee  of  the  New  England  Rubber  Club 
has  to  advise  its  members  that,  consequent  upon  an  agitation 
undertaken  at  the  present  time  by  Boston's  leading  legal  luminary 
with  regard  to  the  rights  of  private  clubs  in  this  city,  it  has  been 
decided  not  to  avail  on  this  occasion  of  the  kindly  hospitality  of 
the  New  Algonquin  Club,  and  in  substitution  to  hold  the  annual 
ban(|uet  ami  reception  of  the  Club  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick.'" 

B\U  the  rubber  man  can  be  happy  anywhere,  and  especially 
happy  they  were  in  the  parlors  of  the  Brunswick,  where  Presi- 
dent Paul  introduced  the  guests  of  the  evening  to  the  members, 
while  the  entertainment  committee  saw  to  it  that  everybody  knew 
everybody  else.  ITie  dining  room  was  tastefully  decorated,  and 
the  dinner  attractive  in  itself  and  delightfully  served.  There 
were  present  about  150  members  and  guests. 

It  was  8.30  when  President  Alexander  M.  Paul  wielded  his 
hard  rubber  gavel  for  the  members  to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
After  a  few  words  of  welcome  he  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  value  of  the  total  manufactures  of  New  England  in  1905 
was  $2,000,000,000,  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  over  1900.  fn  the 
same  time  the  mcrease  in  the  value  of  rubber  products  was  about 
75  per  cent.,  thus  showing  that  while  New  England  was  making 
excellent  progress  in  general  manufacturing,  the  rubber  industry 
was  making  a  far  better  relative  showing.  Then,  speaking  of 
the  importance  of  railroads  to  the  progress  of  the  country,  he 
nitroduced  as  the  first  speaker  Mr.  T.  E.  Byrnes,  first  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  railroad. 


JfST  at  this  time  the  railroads  appear  to  be  the  subject  of  ad- 
verse criticism,  and  Mr.  Byrnes  spoke  on  the  defensive  in  his 
address  on  "Some  Phases  of  the  Transportation  Question  in 
New   England."     Mr.   Byrnes  believed  that   proper  agitation  of 


any  important  question  would  bring  about  benefits,  but  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  is  a  prerctiuisite  to  proper  criticism. 

"The  statesmen  have  been  honestly  trying,"  he  said,  "to  solve 
the  transportation  problem,  under  the  leadership  of  our  country- 
loving  President,  Roosevelt,  who  has  made  honesty  fashionable, 
and  who  has  brought  renewed  honor  and  glory  to  the  American 
nation.  The  difficulties  between  the  transportation  companies 
and  the  public  seem  to  be :  That  the  public  believes  that  facili- 
ties are  inadequate,  that  rates  are  too  high,  that  railroads  are 
arrogant  and  indifferent  to  public  needs.  The  railroad  interests 
claim  railroad  officers  are  intelligent  and  progressive,  and  that 
the  demands  and  criticisms  of  the  public  are  unfair  and  unjust." 

In  the  old  days  of  small,  short  line,  locally  owned  and  managed 
railroads,  complaints  were  easily  and  quickly  adjusted  right  on 
the  spot.  To-day,  if  a  passenger  make?  a  complaint,  he  usually 
does  one  of  three  things.  He  roasts  the  railroad  in  the  news- 
papers; he  introduces  a  bill  into  the  legislature;  or  he  goes  to  the 
club  and  orders  a  high  bail  and  damns  the  management.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  management  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  to  make  it  the  model  railroad  of  the  country.  New 
rolling  stock  has  been  ordered  to  the  amount  of  $25,000,000.  .\n 
improvement  contemplated  is  to  give  additional  service,  using 
trolley  lines  to  collect  freight  at  the  shippers'  door,  and  deliver- 
ing it,  in  the  same  manner  on  the  premises  of  the  consignee, 
thus  saving  cartage,  which  to-day  frequently  amounts  to  50  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  freight  charges. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  railroad  that  manufacturing  indus- 
tries thrive  along  its  line.  Otherwise  the  road  cannot  e.xist  as  a 
paying  institution.  Therefore  the  railroad  must  take  as  great  an 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturers  as  if  it  were  a 
partner  in  the  business.  To  the  people,  we  would  say,  stand  up 
for  your  transportation  companies  as  you  do  for  your  town. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  there  were  as  many  honest  men  in 
the  country  as  there  are  to-night,  and  there  never  was  a  time 
when  the  railroads  were  endeavoring  more  to  cooperate  with  the 
people  on  whom  they  depend  for  their  own  prosperity. 

*        *        * 
Ex-Co.\GREss.M.\N  S.\MUEL  L.  PowERS,  of  Massachusetts,  was 

next  introduced. 


T.  E.  Byrnes. 


Samijei.  I..  Powers. 


Ch.-\ri.es  E.  Adams. 
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Mr.  Powers  lias  recently  become  a  railroad  president,  and  felt 
proud  of  his  new  honor.  The  railroad  is  a  trolley  line  which 
never  paid  a  dividend,  and  the  road  cannot  be  discontinued  or 
given  away.  But  even  under  these  adverse  circumstances  Mr. 
Powers  was  happy  and  genial  and  prolific  of  good  anecdotes. 
Once  only  did  he  relapse  into  a  stale  of  prosternation  and  this 
was  his  wail : 

"I  used  to  take  pride  in  living  on  a  line  of  road  where  every 
stockholder  was  a  New  Englander  and  every  officer  lived  along 
the  line.  Now,  even  the  name  of  Boston  has  been  erased  from 
the  running  stock,  and  the  railroad  is  run  with  New  York  capi- 
tal. I  cannot  take  a  trolley  line  without  patronizing  one  that  is 
said  to  be  owned  in  Wall  street.  I  cannot  telegraph  without 
helping  Xew  York  capitalists.  [  cannot  talk  through  the  tele- 
phone without  adding  to  th**  wealth  of  capitalists." 

Mr.  Powers  called  attention  to  the  wonderful  increase  in  popu- 
lation and  wealth  of  the  comitry.  In  1855  the  population  of  the 
United  States  was  23,000,000  and  the  wealth  $14,000,000,000.  To- 
day, the  population  is  87,000,000  and  the  wealth  of  the  countr\ 
$100,000,000,000,  and  before  the  end  of  this  century  there  will  bo 
200,000.000  people  in  the  country  and  the  wealth  will  be  at  least 
$500,000,000,000.  Interstate  commerce  m  the  time  of  our  grand- 
children, he  predicted,  will  be  twenty  times  what  it  is  to-day,  and 


I'K.NXK  Lincoln. 

the  railroads  have  not  foreseen  and  provided  fur  tlic  tremendous 
increase  which  must  come  to  them.  The  people  have  invested 
in  the  railroads  one-twelfth  of  the  entire  wealth  of  the  coimtry. 
We  need  have  no  fear  of  cfovcrnmental  ownership  of  the  rail- 
roads. 

He   advised   the   public   to   oonperate    witli    the    railroads   that 
they  may  grow   with  the  growth  of  the   ,.'ountry,  and  that  they 
may  share  in  its  prosperity,  for  this  nation  will,  within  the  pre?:ent 
century,  control  the  destinies  of  the  entire  world. 
*         *         <i 

President  P.xci  spoke  of  the  advantages  of  organization  and 
concerted  effort.  He  gave  some  account  of  the  benefits  which 
had  come  to  industrial  and  commercial  New  England,  and  then 
introduced  .Mr.  Charles  E.  .^dams,  president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Board  of  Trade,  whose  subject  was  "The  Usefulness 
of  and  Necessity  for  Mercantile  Organisations." 

Mr.  Adams  gave  rome  account  of  the  formation  and  work  of 
his  own  association.  He  stated  that  the  national  department  of 
commerce  and  labor  was  the  result  of  a  movement  initiated  in 
Boston ;  that  the  present  state  corporation  laws  are  the  result  of 
the  work  of  this  organization;  that  this  board  petitioned  and 
strongly  urged  legislation  for  municipal  auditing  and  returns  to 
the  state  in  the  same  manner  as  is  now  required  of  private  cor- 
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■porations,    with   the   result   that   laws   have   been  passed   in   part 
covering  this  policy. 

In  the  matters  of  national  legislation  regarding  postal  laws, 
a  marine  subsidy,  irrproved  consular  service,  the  enactment  of 
pure  food  laws  and  other  important  national  questions  this  asso- 
ciation has  cooperated  with  other  kindred  organizations  in  urging 
the  passage  of  the  pure  food  law ;  and  another  important  measure 
was  the  passage  of  the  following  resolution : 

That  in  the  judgment  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade  the  time 
has  now  come  when  by  treaty,  i  eutral  zones  should  be  established  between 
the  ports  of  North  America  and  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
the  continent  of  Europe,  within  such  zones  steamships  and  sailing  vessels 
in  the  conduct  of  lawful  commerce  shall  be  free  to  pass  without  stizure 
or  interruption. 

This  resolution  has  been  widely  approved  by  business  organiza- 
tions in  different  countries,  and  President  Roosevelt  has  been 
asked  to  have  them  iresented  to  the  Hague  conference  this  year. 

Mr.  Adams  advocates  the  formation  of  a  body  composed  of 
associations  representing  each  state  in  the  Union,  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  department  of  commerce  and  labor  in  the  presentation  to 
congress  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  needs  of  a  great 
people. 

.•\t  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Adams'  speech.  President  Paul  said 
he  believed  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  New  England 
Rubber  Club  to  identify  with  the  organization  represented  by 
Mr.  ,\dams.  llie  question  had  been  considered  by  the  executive 
committee,  and  the  president  asked  that  a  vote  be  taken  to  see 
what  was  the  general  sentiment.  It  was  voted  to  be  the  senti- 
ment of  those  present  that  the  New  England  Rubber  Club  should 
be  identified  with  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade. 
*         *         * 

The  discussion  of  these  weighty  questions  finished,  Frank 
Lincoln,  a  popular  humorist,  delighted  all  present  with  his 
clever  imitations  and  impersonations,  besides  telling  side-splitting 
stories,  capping  all  these  by  sitting  at  the  piano  and  giving  a 
burlesque  selection  from  grand  opera. 

The  governor  of  Massachusetts,  the  Hon.  Curtis  Guild,  Jr. 
sent  an  autograph  letter  which  was  read,  explaining  that  an  en- 
gagement of  long  standing  prevented  his  being  present.  Letters 
were  read  also  from  Captain  Kilbourne  and  Weyke,  of  the  United 
States  army,  who  were  the  hosts  at  the  Club's  summer  outing. 

The  meeting  was  now  declared  adjourned,  but  it  was  a  much 
later  hour  before  the  last  members  and  guests  had  departed, 
declaring  that  it  was  the  best  midwinter  meeting  in  the  history  of 
the  Club.  H.  F.  c. 


The  tennis  shoe  business  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  has 
increased  every  year  since  the  company  embarked  upon  this  line 
of  goods.  It  is  said  to  be  over  100  per  cent  larger  now  than 
three  years  ago.  The  new  "Champion"  shoe  this  year,  with  the 
high  foxing,  is  a  particularly  strong  and  popular  shoe.  There 
has  been  a  very  great  demand  among  the  retailers  for  the  hand- 
some "Champion"  banner.  The  company  issued  a  large  edition, 
assuming  it  would  be  enough  to  satisfy  all  requests,  but  the  first 
edition  had  not  been  out  two  weeks  before  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  order  a  second  and  larger  edition. 
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Tai'pixc  "Castilloa"  Rubber  on  Hacienda    Del  Corte,  in  Mexico. 


RUBBER  TAPPING  ON  "DEL  CORTE." 

IX  response  to  an  inquiry  regarding  the  e.xperiirental  tapping 
*■  of  rubber  in  progress  on  the  hacienda  "Del  Cortc,"  owned  by 
the  Isthmus  Plantation  Association  of  Mexico.  .Mr.  C.  G.  Cox, 
the  secretary  of  the  company,  at  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin,  has 
written  at  length  to  The  India  Rubber  World,  giving  details, 
which,  in  part,  are  summarized  below.  The  plantation  manager 
had  not  then  finished  tapping,  and  complete  records  had  not 
reached  the  home  office. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  age  of  the  planted  rubber  in  Mexico,  none 
■of  the  planters  there  has  had  much  experience  in  extracting 
rubber.  Hence,  the  tapping  at  "Del  Corte"  has  proceeded  very 
'Cautiously,  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  injuring  the  trees.  Up  to 
this  time  it  has  been  a  question  of  methods  and  not  of  what 
■quantity  could  be  got  from  a  tree  in  the  first  tapping. 

The  only  tapping  done  has  been  by  means  of  V-shaped  incisions 
— usually  three  on  one  side  of  each  tree.  They  do  not  believe  in 
machete  tapping.  Their  manager,  Cecilio  Oest,  has  had  a  knife 
made  according  to  his  ow-n  ideas,  which  makes  a  nice  clean  cut 
that  heals  readily  without  harming  the  tree.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  believed  that  the  few  trees  subjected  to  their  first  tapping  last 
year  were  benefited,  becoming  larger  and  apparently  better  than 
neighboring  trees  not  tapped. 

^Ir.  Cox  states  that  at  "Del  Corte"  the  trees  have  been  tapped 
less  freely  than  at  the  same  age  in  Ceylon,  and  adds :  "But  we 
prefer  to  make  haste  slowly,  feeling  that  there  is  a  sure  future  for 
our  rubber  trees,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  taking  any  risks. 
We  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  every  tree  planted  is  a  pro- 
ducer. 1'he  latex  has  flowed  freely  from  every  tree  we  have 
tapped.     We   have  also   demonstrated   that   trees   can   be  tapped 


watliout  injury.  .'Xnothcr  very  important  matter  is  that  the  lap- 
ping and  coagulating  is  not  going  to  cost  as  much  as  we  first 
thouglit." 

In  regard  to  the  yield  of  rubber  per  tree.  Manager  Oest  does 
not  think  it  safe  to  estimate  approximately  more  than  one  ounce 
per  tree  for  the  first  tapping.  He  would  not  risk  damaging  the 
trees  for  the  sake  of  a  larger  yield.  By  the  next  tapping  he 
hopes  to  get  more  rubber,  and  to  find  less  care  necessary. 

Cups  are  not  used  for  gathering  latex,  but  a  spoon-shaped 
implement.  The  idea  is  to  tap  many  of  the  trees  twice  this  year. 
For  coagulating,  a  small  box  of  burned  clay  is  used,  which  per- 
mits the  black  water  contained  in  the  latex  to  filter  through,  so 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  wash  the  latex  in  three  or  four  sets 
of  clean  water.  Within  three  or  four  days  after  filling  the  box 
with  latex  a  w-ell-dried  and  uniform  sheet  of  rubber  is  obtained. 
One  man,  it  is  said,  can  prepare  loo  pounds  of  dry  rubber  in  a 
day, 

.An  .American  importing  house,  asked  to  report  on  samples  of 
rubber  referred  to  above,  stated  (on  January  29)  :  "We  should 
say  that  the  value  of  the  rubber  represented  by  your  samples  is 
$T.io  per  pound,  possibly  a  little  more."  A  leading  firm  of 
rubber  brokers  in  London  reported  about  the  same  time :  "No.  I 
is  fine,  clean  Castilloa  sheet  and  fairly  strong ;  value  about 
5  siiillings  [=$l.2if^]  per  pound.  In  quantity  this  would  prob- 
ably fetch  near  55.  3d.  [=$i.27>i]  per  pound." 

The  Isthmus  Plantation  Association  of  Mexico  was  organized 
in  1000  by  citizens  of  Milwaukee,  to  grow  tropical  products  gen- 
erally. The  company  took  over  an  estate  on  which  some  rub- 
ber and  coffee  had  been  planted  in  1900,  and  additional  planting 
has  been  done  every  year  since.  The  hacienda  "Del  Corte"  is 
among  the  best  and  n:ost  carefully  managed  rubber  planting 
properties  in  Mexico. 
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PEN    BARREL    CHASING   MACHINE. 


TlllC  accompanying  illustration  is  that  of  a  machine  for  chasing 
the  barrels  of  fountain  pens.  To  the  casual  observer  the 
matter  of  ornamenting  a  pen  barrel  would  signify  little,  but  in 
reality  much  is  involved  in  this  branch  .)f  pen  making,  and  many 


Pen  Barrel  Chasing  Machim 

kinds  as  there  are  different  designs  in  chasing  are  employed. 
The  machine  in  question  is  manufactured  by  A.  Adamson,  Akron, 
Ohio,  and  has  the  distinction  of  being  a  pionet-r  in  tliis  line  of 
work. 


JACKSON    BELT    LACING    MACHINE. 

""PllE  belt  lacing  problem  has  been  very  materially  simplified  by 
^  the  invention  and  the  recent  improvements  made  on  the 
Jackson  Belt  Lacing  Machine.  It  is  simple  in  construction  and  is 
said  to  operate  at  a  saving  of  time  and  expense.  The  rolls  of 
this  little  machine  are  of  hard  tool 
steel  and  all  the  parts  are  inter- 
changeable and  can  be  easily  replaced, 
should  necessity  require,  without  the 
return  of  the  machine  to  the  factory. 
The  wire  coil  lacing  which  is  used 
with  this  machine  is  durable,  makes  a 
perfect  hinge,  and  slips  over  the  pul- 
leys without  friction,  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  vibrations,  and  consequently 
the  wear,  upon  the  bearings  and 
shafting.  Tests  of  2j4  inch  belting 
have  shown  that  this  wire  coil  has 
stood  a  tensile  strain  of  1.900  pounds 
without  breaking  or  pulling  apart 
.Another  feature  to  its  advantage  is 
that  the  joining  is  the  same  on  both 
sides  of  the  belt,  giving  an  even  sur- 
face, which  is  so  desirable  for  smooth 
running,  while  the  advantage  that  comes  from  being  able  to  con- 
nect and  disconnect  a  belt  at  a  moment's  notice  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  The  cost  of  lacing  a  5  inch  belt  is  but  one  cent ; 
of  a  10  inch  belt  two  cents,  and  a  6  inch  belt  can  be  laced  com- 
plete in  three  minutes.  The  Jackson  belt  lacing  machine  is 
manufactured  by  the  Birdsboro  Steel  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.. 
Birdsbnro.  Pennsylvania,  and  is  in  use  in  many  of  the  govern- 
ment plants,  as  well  as  in  factories  all  over  the  country. 


Belt  L.\cing   Machine. 


WHAT'S    WRONG    WITH    CEYLON    RUBBER? 


""PO  THE  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World  :  Is  it  not  time 
■*■  that  some  one  voiced  a  protest  regarding  Ceylon  rubber? 
."Xs  one  who  has  followed  this  commodity  rather  closely,  and  as 
one  of  the  earliest  users,  I  would  like  to  impart  to  your  valuable 
journal  my  reasons  for  asking  the  above  question. 

When  we  first  received  samples  of  Ceylon  rubber  we  were 
certainly  struck  by  its  beautiful  appearance,  its  cleanliness,  and  so 
on.     We  found  itf  tensile  strength  quite  up  In  any  Para :  for  the 


purpose  of  making  cement  it  was  unequalled,  because  it  had  a 
swell  that  figured  up  at  least  7  per  cent,  better  than  Para. 

But  withal  we  moved  slowly;  we  watched  it;  and  finally  satis- 
fied ourselves  that  here  was  a  rubber  made  scientifically  and  by 
men  of  brains,  and  not  by  natives,  who  forced  us  to  buy  20  to  40 
IH-r  cent,  of  dirt  and  water.  And  so  we  started  to  use  it  in  fair 
quantities.  The  goods  looked  nice  and  clean,  and  we  congratu- 
lated ourselves. 

.And  now  what  has  happened?  Its  uniformity  has  all  gone,  it 
comes  in  all  shapes  and  in  all  shades,  its  tensile  strength  is  lower 
than  the  .Africans,  it  won't  cure,  some  of  it  is  soft,  some  of  it  is 
hard. 

What  have  our  friends  in  Ceylon  been  doing?  Experimenting? 
1 1  so,  back  to  firsi  stages;  they  are  oiT  the  track.     We  made  a 

rge  batch  of  cement  with  it  recently  and  the  swell  was  not 
lore  than  25  per  cent,  of  what  it  was  formerly,  and  should  be. 

hen  agam,  we  find  variations  in  the  same  case.  Why  mix  it? 
Placing  some  weak  rubber  with  the  good  won't  do  any  good ;  it 
only  spoils  the  whole  lot. 

For  the  sake  of  the  Ceylon  rubber  industry  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
growers  will  come  to  their  senses  and  stop  fooling  before  it  is 
too  late.  The  fact  that  a  sample  of  Ceylon  rubber  looks  good 
does  not  prove  that  it  is  good.  We  know  that  to  our  cost;  all 
users  know  it.  If  the  growers  plead  ignorance  of  what  is  required 
by  the  manufacturers,  let  them  import  a  practical  man  from  some 
manufacturing  country. 

Ceylon  rubber  should  be  just  as  reliable  as  upriver  fine  Para; 
why  isn't  it?  a.  d.  thornton. 

Montreal,   Qutbec,   February   16,   1907. 


THE  "EVER  READY"  VULCANIZER,  CAR  MODEL. 


For  the  use  of  a  special  rubber  compound  for  filling  tire  punc- 
tures.    Made  by  the   .'\uto   Improvement   Co.,   New   York. 


The  Kokomo  Rubber  Co.  (Kokomo,  Indiana)  are  out  with  a 
new  cycle  tire — the  "New  Oxford" — that  is  making  very  many 
friends. 
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THE  RUBBER  TIRE  FIELD. 


GRANT     TIRE     PATENT    SUSTAINED. 

O  TILL  another  decision  has  been  rendered  bearing  upon  the 
*-'  validity  of  the  solid  tire  patent  issued  to  A.  W.  Grant — No. 
554.67S>  of  February  18,  1896.  The  India  Rubber  World  has 
reported  (September  i,  1906, — page  403)  the  decision  written  by 
Judge  Piatt,  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  southern 
district  of  New  York,  in  a  suit  brought  by  The  Consolidated 
Rubber  Tire  Co.  and  The  Rubber  Tire  Wheel  Co.,  alleging  in- 
fringement by  The  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  The  decision 
by  Judge  Piatt  was  favorable  to  the  validity  of  the  patent,  and 
the  defendants  appealed  to  the  United  States  circuit  court  of 
appeals  for  the  second  circuit,  where,  on  February  i  last,  a  de- 
cision was  handed  down,  written  by  Judge  Coxe,  affirming  the 
Piatt  decision.  The  second  circuit  covers  the  states  of  New  York, 
X'crmont  and  Connecticut,  and  the  effect  of  the  decision  is  to 
render  the  Grant  patent  valid  in  these  states. 

Judge  Co.xe  refers  to  the  decision  in  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
for  the  sixth  circuit,  rendered  at  Cincinnati  in  May,  1902,  against 
the  validity  of  the  patent.  Reference  was  had  in  that  decision  to 
the  capacity  of  the  Grant  tire  of  readjusting  itself  after  yielding 
to  severe  lateral  strain,  without  tearing  or  abrasion  of  the  rubber, 
or  injury  of  any  of  the  parts.  The  court  at  Cincinnati  found 
that  the  mode  of  operation  which  produces  this  result  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Grant  specification,  or  inherent  in  the  combina- 
tion of  part;  in  the  Grant  tire,  but  depends  for  its  discovery  upon 
the  ingenuity  of  experts.  The  court  at  Cincinnati  said :  "If  this 
tipping  capacity  had  been  pointed  out,  and  even  this  indefinite 
direction  given  by  the  patentee,  as  to  the  mode  of  securing  that 
operation,  the  patent  might  possibly  be  saved." 

Judge  Coxe  finds,  however,  that  this  feature  is  inherent  in  the 
patent,  and  the  specification  is  so  clear  and  explicit  that  no  intelli- 
gent mechanic  can  follow  Grant's  directions  without  securing  the 
tipping  action,  which  inheres  in  no  other  tire.  In  view  of  new 
tacts  and  features,  which  have  been  added  to  or  developed  from 
the  records  in  the  earlier  cases.  Judge  Coxe  finds  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  on  the  present  record  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  sixth 
circuit  would  reach  a  result  favorable  to  the  patent. 

The  patent  to  Latta,  No.  ,341,811,  granted  May  11,  1886,  was 
cited  in  the  recent  litigation  as  anticipating  the  invention  of 
Grant,  though  this  patent  was  not  mentioned  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court  in  several  important  cases  hitherto.  Judge  Coxe  analyzes 
the  claims  in  respect  of  the  Latta  tire,  and  is  of  the  opinion  that 
its  disclosures  are  in  no  way  fatal  to  the  claims  of  Grant. 

TIRES  AT  THE  CHICAGO  MOTOR  SHOW. 

The  seventh  annual  automobile  show,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Association  of  Automobile  Manufacturers,  held  in 
Chicago,  on  February  2-9,  at  the  Coliseum  and  the  First  Regiment 
armory,  was  by  all  account^  the  largest  and  best  automobile 
exhibition  yet  held  in  that  city.  The  show  was  larger  than  either 
of  the  two  held  in  New  York  earlier  in  the  season.  The  total 
number  of  complete  cars  and  chassis  on  exhibition  was  359,  and 
the  thoroughly  Amsrican  character  of  the  show  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  of  these  only  10  were  of  foreign  make.  The  tire  and 
accessories  department  was  very  complete,  representing  the  lead- 
ing American  makers.  The  tire  exhibits  were  for  the  most  part 
the  same  as  were  on  display  at  the  New  York  shows,  though  so 
rapidly  is  progress  made  in  this  field  that  some  of  the  companies 
have  had  novelties  to  show  that  had  not  previously  appeared  in 
any  of  the  motor  exhibitions.     Displays  were  made  by : 

-\jax-Grieb  Rubber  Co Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Continental  Caoutchouc  Co New  York. 

The  Diamond  Rubber  Co Akron,  Ohio. 

Dow  Tire  Co New  York. 

Electric  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co Rutherford,  New  Jersey. 

The  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co Akron,  Ohio. 

The   Fisk  Rubber  Co Chicopee   Falls,   Massachusetts. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co Akron.  Ohio. 

Goodvear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co .Aikron.  Ohio. 


The  G  &  J  Tire  Co Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

1  larburg  Tire   Co New    York. 

The  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co Hartford,  Connecticut. 

International  Rubber  Co Milltown,  New  Jersey. 

Michelin  Tire  and  Supply  Co Chicago. 

Morgan  &  Wright Detroit,  Michigan. 

Molz  Clincher  Tire  and  Rubber  Co Akron,  Ohio. 

Niagara   Rubber  Co Lockport,   New   York. 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co Jeannette,  Pennsylvania. 

Republic  Rubber  Co Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Swinehart  Clincher  Tire  and  Rubber  Co Akron,  Ohio. 

In  addition  to  the  tire  exhibits  there  were  a  number  of  displays 
of  protective  devices  and  other  accessories,  such  as  the  tire  cement 
of  Eugene  Arnstein  &  Co.,  Chicago;  tire  cases  of  the  Kimball 
Tire  Case  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  and  tire  cases  of  the 
Puncture  Proof  Tire  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  so  on. 

G    &  J    TIRE  COMPANY  CHANGES. 

Mr.  Harold  O.  Smith,  identified  willi  tl;e  Indianapolis  Rubber 
Co.  from  1893,  and  later  president  of  the  G  &  J  Tire  Co.,  until 
September  last,  has  resigned  as  a  director  in  the  latter  company 
and  in  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.  Mr.  Smith  is  now 
the  head  of  the  Premier  Motor  Manufacturing  Co. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Semple  has  retired  from  the  G  &  J  Tire  Co..  with 
which  he  was  connected  fromi  its  beginning.  Latterly  he  has  been 
secretary  of  the  corporation.  He  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Automobile  Tire  Co.,  a  new  corporation  under  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey. 

TIRE    TRADE    NOTES. 

Tr.vction  Tread  lire  and  Tube  Co.  on  January  28  filed  articles 
of  incorporation  under  the  New  York  laws  with  $100,000  capital, 
to  make  and  deal  in  rubber  tires.  Incorporators :  J.  D.  Prince. 
M.  B.  Richardson  and  P.  M.  Pelletreau,  all  of  New  York  city. 

The  incorporation  is  reported  in  Massachusetts  of  the  Meteor 
Tire  Co.,  at  Boston,  with  $10,000  capital.  R.  S.  Warner  is  presi- 
dent and  A.  N.  Wood,  treasurer. 

The  Healy  Leather  Tire  Co.  (No.  88  Gold  street.  New  York) 
are  doing  a  rushing  business  repairing  tires  under  the  Healy 
process  and  guaranteeing  all  their  work. 

It  was  New  York  to  Ormond  Beach  on  Goodrich  tires,  and  not 
Diamond  tires,  as  a  report  had  it,  regarding  the  Oldsmobile  en- 
durance run.  Incidentally,  the  tires  made  a  remarkable  record, 
wearing  out  two  sets  of  chain  grips,  the  tires  themselves  arriving 
in  perfect  condition. 

The  International  Rubber  Co.  (Milltown,  New  Jersey)  point 
with  pride  to  their  record  of  but  2  i-io  per  cent,  of  their  entire 
output  of  tires  last  year  replaced  for  all  causes. 

The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  exhibited  at  the 
Chicago  automobile  show  the  largest  pneumatic  tires  ever  manu- 
factured for  use.  They  w-ere  made  for  a  large  limousine  car 
built  by  the  Westinghouse  company  at  Pittsburg,  and  w^eighing 
over  6,000  pounds.  The  tires  are  made  to  metric  measurements, 
but  the  size  is  approximately  42^  x  8  inches. 

The  International  Rubber  Co.  (Milltown,  New  Jersey)  are 
distributing  an  attractive  picture,  "The  International  Girl,"  which 
is  a  copyrighted  reproduction  from  the  original  production  by 
Mr.  Abbey  Altson.  They  call  attention  to  beauty  as  the  visible 
expression  of  goodness,  and  intend  the  picture  as  a  reminder  of 
the  giiod  qualities  of  International  tires. 

The  Puncture  Proof  Tire  Co.  (American  Trust  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio)  are  making  an  all  rubber  cushion  tire,  built 
to  fit  clincher  rims.  It  is  puncture  proof  because,  should  it  punc- 
ture, the  air  in  the  interior,  not  being  under  pressure,  will  not 
leak  out,  and  its  resilience  comes  wholly  from  the  quality  of  the 
stock  used  in  its  manufacture. 

An  importation  of  rubber  tire  treads  at  New  York  was  assessed 
for  duty  as  "hard  rubber,"  against  which  a  protest  was  made. 
The  board  of  appraisers  sustained  the  protest,  on  the  ground  that 
the  words  "hard  rubber,"  in  the  sense  in  which  used  in  para- 
graph 450  of  the  tariff  act,  preclude  "all  manufactures  of  india- 
rubber  except  vulcanized  india-rubber  known  as  'hard  rubber.' " 
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A   BOOK   ON   RUBBER  PLANTING. 


WHAT  r  SAW  L\'  TUli  TKOPICS.  A  KECOkU  Ol"  VISITS  TO 
Cfylon,  the  Federated  Malay  Statts,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica, 
Republic  of  Panama.  Colombia,  Jamaica,  Hawaii.  By  Henry  C.  Pear- 
son, Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World.  New  York:  Tlie  India  Rub- 
ber Publishing  Co.   1906.     [Cloth  8vo.     Pp.  viii    +   288.     Price  $3-] 

■  I  'O  a  greater  extent,  perhaps,  than  is  true  of  any  other  im- 
■^  portant  commodity,  the  sources  of  india-rubber  are  remote 
from  and  unfamiliar  to  those  who  use  it.  Whoever  explores  one 
of  the  regions  where  rubber  is  native  perhaps  may  not,  in  a  life- 
time, meet  a  fellow-being  who  has  had  a  like  experience.  The 
scenes  of  an  important  work  now  in  progress — the  creation  of 
new  rubber  forests,  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  square  miles 
in  area— are  measurably  nearer  to  the  consuming  world,  and 
more  accessible  to  the  traveler.  Still,  they  are  in  the  tropics,  and 
in  great  part  lie  where  one  doesn't  go  except  on  business. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  undertaken,  in  simple  narrative 
form,  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  principal  regions  in  which 
man  is  s:ipplcnienting  the  work  of  nature  by  starting  rubber  trees 
to  grow  where  none  grew  before.  What  interested  him  he  has 
assumed  will  possess  interest  for  others,  particularly  those  who 
are  concerned  with  rubber  in  any  way.  But,  leaving  rubber 
aside,  there  is  that  in  this  volume  which  makes  it  an  attractive 
book  of  travel  for  the  general  reader — one  which  informs  with- 
out causing  any  suggestion  that  such  is  its  purpose. 

Mr.  Pearson  evidently  started  upon  his  tour  with  an  open 
mind,  without  anything  to  prove  or  disprove,  and  he  has  written 
a  plain  record  of  what  he  saw.  If  he  found  rubber  growing 
satisfactorily  here,  or  giving  less  promise  in  another  place,  the 
fact  was  set  down  in  his  notes.  Everywhere  he  has  talked  with 
the  active  workers  in  the  new  planting  interest,  and  heard  the 
story  of  their  experiences,  whether  successful  or  otherwise,  and 
learned  upon  wliat  they  base  their  hopes  for  the  future  in  rubber. 
This  is  no  planters'  manual ;  it  is  left  to  others  to  discuss  the 
proper  distance  between  trees,  or  how  often  to  "tap,"  or  how 
rubber  should  be  dried.  It  discusses  general  principles,  and  is  of 
interest  by  reason  of  the  suggestions  for  discussion  that  inci- 
dentally crop  out  all  through  the  book. 

The  excellent  illustrations,  on  nearly  every  page,  and  all  based 
upon  photographs,  serve  admirably  to  supplement  the  descriptive 
part  of  the  work,  besides  adding  to  its  attractiveness  in 
appearance.  s.  c.  L. 


STANDARD  PACKING  OF  'WASTE  RUBBER. 


A  CIRCUL.AR  has  been  issued  containing  new  regulations  for 
^~^  the  packing  of  old  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  adopted  at  a 
meeting  of  reclaimers  at  New  'Vork,  on  February  13,  The  regu- 
lations follow : 

"l.  Deliveries  of  old  rubber  boots  and  shoes  must  consist  en- 
tirely of  boots  and  shoes  of  domestic  manufacture;  Canadian 
manufacture  to  be  considered  domestic  manufacture. 

"2.  They  must  be  dry  and  free  from  dirt. 

"3.  .Mi  cloth  top  shoes,  trimmed  or  untrinimed,  and  soles  or 
heels  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes  from  which  the  uppers  have 
been  removed,  shall  not  be  accepted  as  a  good  delivery. 

"4.  Rubber  boots  and  shoes  containing  metal,  except  tliat 
applied  by  the  rubber  shoe  manufacturers,  shall  not  be  acceptcil 
as  a  good  delivery. 

"5.  Rubber  boots  and  shoes  with  leather  soles  or  nails  used  in 
attaching  them,  slisll  not  be  a  good  delivery. 

"6.  Old  rubber  boots  and  shoes.  Foreign  as  well  as  Domestic, 
shall  be  bought  and  paid  for  net  weight;  i.  c..  no  allowance  for 
bagging  or  covering  of  any  kind  shall  be  made,  nor  shall  the 
same  be  returnable  to  the  seller. 

"7.  All  rejections  contained  in  a  delivery  of  old  rubber  boots 
and  shoes  shall  be  returnable  to  the  seller  upon  his  request,  within 
thirty  days  from   the  time  notification   is  received  by  the  seller. 


and  upon  payment  by  him  0/  1  cent  per  pound  to  cover  cost  of 
sorting  and  rebaling. 

"8.  Foreign  old  rubber  boots  and  shoes  contained  in  a  delivery 
of  Domestic  old  rubber  boots  and  shoes  shall  be  paid  for  at  a 
reduction  of  2  cents  per  pound. 

"g.  All  Domestic  rubber  boots  and  shoes  shall  be  bought  on 
weight  as  determined  at  destination. 

"10.  Old  rubber  boots  and  shoes  of  Foreign  manufacture  shall 
be  bought  on  same  conditions  as  those  of  Domestic  manufacture, 
c.  i.  f.  port  of  entry,  as  determined  by  weigher's  sworn  certifi- 
cate, seller  to  bear  expense  of  weighing. 

"11.  The  term  'Standard  Packing,  Circular  No.  3'  shall  apply 
to  all  purchases  and  sales  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  olil  rubber 
boots  and  shoes,  made  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations  of  this 
circular,  which  supersedes  all  previous  circulars. 

''12.  The  conditions  of  this  circular  shall  take  effect  on  .-Xpril  i. 


CONSOLIDATION  IN  CANADA. 


'T'HE  consolidation  of  the  rubber  industry  in  the  Dominion, 
•*■  hitherto  reported  in  these  pages,  has  been  further  carried 
out  by  the  inclusion  of  two  other  companies  in  the  Canadian 
Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  They  are  the  Berlin  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co..  Limited,  organized  in  1899,  at  Berlin,  On- 
tario, and  the  Merchants'  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  also  at  Berlin,  and 
dating  from  1903.  There  are  thus  five  factories  under  the  control 
of  the  Canadian  Consolidated  company. 

CANADIAN    TRADE    NOTES. 

At  llie  aimual  meeting  of  the  Rubber  Boot  and  Shoe  Jobbers' 
.Association,  in  Montreal,  favorable  reports  were  read  on  the 
afifairs  of  the  organization  during  the  year.  The  meinbership  was 
shown  to  embrace  6g  firms.  It  was  resolved  to  establish  the  offices 
permanently  at  Montreal.  The  officers  this  year  are  W.  A.  Ham- 
ilton, president;  Joseph  Dauost,  treasurer;  N.  L.  Martin, 
secretary. 

Tb.e  building  occupied  by  the  Winnipeg  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Ru'ober  Co.  of  Montreal,  Limited,  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addi- 
tion of  two  stories,  making  it  a  five-story  and  basement  building, 
so  X  go  feet. 

The  agency  for  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island  of  the 
Berlin  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited  (Berlin,  Ontario), 
has  been  taken  by  Goff  &  Co.,  wholesalers  of  shoes  and  rubbers, 
at  Charlottestown,  P.  E.  I. 

The  Canadian  Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal.  Limited,  have  opened 
an  additional  sales  branch  in  the  maritime  provinces,  at  No.  40 
Dock  street.  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Paul 
R.  Hanson,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  company's  sales  in 
the  Quebec  division. 


WANTS  AND  INQUIRIES. 


l.?i'5]  \Y/^  •"''^  ''1  receipt  of  a  request  for  the  names  of  firms 
''•  m.-mnfacturing  rubber  coated  cloth  in  plain 
checks,  plaids,  etc.,  in  fancy  silk  and  other  material.  The  line  de- 
sired is  for  the  tnanufacture  of  ladies'  traveling  toilet  bags 

[386]  Addresses  of  manufacturers  of  vulcanizers  for  making 
rubber  stamps  are  desired  by  one  of  our  correspondents. 

[387]  A  correspondent  wishes  to  know  if  the  American 
rubber  factories  use  any  rubber  and  gutta  substitutes  (except 
vulcanized  oils)   not  known  in  Europe. 

[388]  A  gentleman  having  a  very  wide  acfiuaintance  with 
all  the  European  manufacturers  would  like  to  correspond 
with  some  reclaiming  house  in  America  with  a  view  to  taking 
an  agency. 

[389]  Names  of  rubber  manufacturers  are  wanted  who  are 
interested  in  the  solvent  amyl  acetate. 

1390]  An  inquiry  reaches  us  for  names  of  makers  of  ma- 
chinery for  dealing  with  the  celluloid  industry. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  AT  TRENTON. 


BY  A  RESIDENT  CORRESI'UNDENT. 

"IPHERE  is  to  be  included  in  Trenton's  new  Riverside  Park 
a  tract  of  land  that  for  some  time  was  devoted  to  rubber 
mainifactiire.  This  is  a  section  of  the  famous  old  Brookville  mill 
property,  on  the  bank  of  the  Delaware  river.  Once  far  beyond 
the  city  limits,  Trenton  has  grown  so  that  the  old  stone  mill  is 
now  within  the  municipality.  The  land  just  acquired  by  the  city 
for  the  new  park  was  bought  from  Ezra  Evans,  head  of  the  old 
Reliance  Rubber  Co.,  for  $1,923.15.  The  mill  was  built  by  the  late 
James  Brook,  once  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  Trenton,  and 
whose  son  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Brook,  Oliphant  &  Co., 
founders  of  the  Globe  Rubber  Co.,  now  part  of  the  United  and 
Globe  Rubber  Manufacturing  Cos.  Used  tor  years  as  a  grist  mill, 
the  place  was  acquired  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Reliance  Rubber 
Co.  and  turned  into  a  rubber  mill.  The  Reliance  company  did 
not  succeed  and  Ezra  Evans  bought  the  stock,  and  for  several 
months  the  old  mill  has  stood  idle.  Mr.  Evans  has  been  consider- 
ing a  proposition  to  re-open  the  mill  and  begin  the  manufacture 
of  druggists'  sundries.  The  matter  has  been  placed  before  the 
re-organization  committee  of  the  Trenton  board  of  trade. 

*  *        * 

Vice-Chanceli.or  Emery  has  filed  in  the  court  of  chancery  at 
Trenton  a  memorandum  denying  the  application  of  the  .^cme 
Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  (formerly  the  Eureka  Rubber  Manu- 
facturing Co.)  for  a  modification  of  the  final  decree  of  the  court 
restraining  the  company  from  using  the  word  "Eureka"  in  its 
corporate  title  or  on  certain  rubber  goods  manufactured  by  it. 
The  application  was  that  the  decree  be  so  modified  that,  while 
continuing  the  restraint  as  to  the  name,  it  would  have  per- 
mitted the  company  named  to  use  "Eureka"  as  a  trade-mark  on 
goods  not  in  competition  with  those  manufactured  by  the  Eureka 
Fire  Hose  Co. 

*  *        * 

Some  local  rubber  manufacturers  are  considering  the  question 
of  establishing  in  Trenton  a  niill  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
duck.  This  is  due  to  the  difficulty  which  they  have  experienced  in 
obtaining  this  necessary  raw  material  in  quantities  as  needed. 
The  Trenton  rubber  trade  at  present  is  unusually  brisk,  and  the 
general  verdict  is  that  the  delay  in  securing  raw  materials  inter- 
feres with  the  quick  filling  of  orders.  Tlie  high  price  of  duck 
is  another  thing  that  has  brought  on  the  agitation.  Cotton  yarns 
also  being  at  top  notch  prices,  the  proposition  is  to  erect  mills 
for  the  spinning  of  yarns  and  for  weaving  them  into  duck.  Tlie 
proposition  involves  the  association  in  the  enterprise  of  all  the 
principal  rubber  manufacturers  in  Trenton  and  its  vicinity. 
It  is  reported  that  as  soon  as  the  local  men  reduce  the  plan  to  a 
practical  working  basis,  certain  Philadelphia  cotton  manufac- 
turers stand  ready  to  provide  any  additional  capital  that  may  be 
needed.  One  rubber  manufacturer  assured  The  India  Rubber 
World  correspondent  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  a  ready  mar- 
ket could  be  found  for  all  the  duck  that  could  be  made.  He 
thought  that  the  surplus  beyond  the  needs  of  the  Trenton  market 
would  find  quick  sale  in  other  centers. 

*  *        * 

Mr.  Clifford  H.  Oakley,  genera!  manager  of  the  Ajax-Grieb 
Rubber  Co.,  of  Trenton,  was  married  on  the  evening  of  Febru- 
ary 7  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Moon,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
Moon,  also  of  Trenton.  The  marriage  was  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Friends.  After  an  extended  bridal  tour,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Oakley  will  reside  at  No.  375  Hamilton  avenue. 

Quarterinaster  General  C.  Edward  Murray,  City  Treasurer  W. 
J.  B.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  John  S.  Broughton,  all  prominent  Trenton 
rubber  manufacturers,  gave  material  aid  to  the  ball  given  in  the 
Second  Regiment  armory,  on  February  7,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fund  for  the  Mercer  County  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Monument. 
About  2.500  persons  were  present.     Governor  Edward  C.  Stokes 


and  a  number  of  state  officials  and  other  notables  were  in  at- 
tendance. 

It  IS  announced  that  representatives  of  the  Woven  Steel  Hose 
and  Rubber  Co.  have  purchased  a  lot  of  ground  on  Prospect 
street,  near  Perniingion  avenue,  on  which  they  conteniplate  the 
erection  of  a  new  building,  probably  early  in  the  coming  summer. 
Though  the  concern  is  comparatively  new  among  the  Trenton 
rubber  companies,  it  has  had  a  rapid  growth,  and  the  present 
quarters  have  become  too  small  for  the  expanding  business.  The 
leading  produce  of  the  company  is  rubber  hose  reinforced  by  .-i 
woven  steel  armor  of  a  special  pattern. 

Mr.  Harry  E.  Evans,  general  manager  of  the  Consolidated 
Rubber  Co.,  is  convalescing  after  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever. 

The  William  H.  Skirm  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Trenton, 
was  incorporated  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  on  Feb- 
ruary 14.  It  has  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $300,000  and  the 
incorporators  are  William  H.  Skirm,  William  C.  Mayne,  and 
John  H.  Kafes.  ITie  charter  states  that  the  company  will  manu- 
facture and  deal  in  all  kinds  of  rubber  goods.  It  is  understood 
that  the  intention  is  to  erect  a  new  rubber  mill  here.  It  is  said 
that  the  concern  will  manufacture  rubber  insulation  for  copper 
wire  and  insulate  the  wire.  United  States  Senator  William  A. 
Clark  is  said  to  be  interested. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  AKRON. 


BY    A   RESIDENT  CORRESPONDENT. 

A  T  a  recent  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Diamond  Rubber 
Co.  it  was  decided  to  increase  the  capitalization  of  the 
company  from  $3,000,000  to  $5,000,000.  The  company's  first  move 
will  be  to  increase  its  capitalization  $500,000,  but  the  rest  of  the 
$2,000,000  will  be  added  within  a  short  time  afterward.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  Diamond's  tire  business  has  expanded 
during  the  past  year  or  two  has  necessitated  the  increase.  It  is 
announced  at  the  ofiices  here  that  one,  or  possibly  two,  large 
buildings  will  be  erected  in  the  spring.  Mr.  W.  B.  Miller,  secre- 
tary of  the  company,  states  that  the  additional  stock  is  already 
being  sold. 

*  *         * 

The  rubber  industry  at  Akron  is  deeply  interested  in  a  decision 
rendered  during  the  month  at  New  York,  sustaining  the  validity 
of  the  A.  W.  Grant  patent  on  solid  rubber  tires.  [This  decision 
is  reported  on  another  page  of  this  issue.]  It  is  estimated  here 
that  Akron  factories  produce  at  least  half  of  the  10,000.000 
pounds  of  solid  tire  stock  made  yearly  under  the  Grant  patent. 
If  the  attempt  of  the  Consolidated  Tire  Co.  to  collect  royalties 
proves  successful,  it  will  mean  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  Akron 
companies.  These  are  protected,  however,  in  their  trade  in  four 
states  embraced  in  the  sixth  judicial  circuit  of  the  United  States, 
under  a  decision  rendered  at  Cincinnati  in  1902.  The  Firestone 
Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  the  unsuccessful  litigants  in  the  case  just 
decided  at  New  York,  have  not  determined  whether  to  carry  the 
matter  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

*  *        * 

Akron  is  to  have  still  another  rubber  factory.  The  Star 
Rubber  Co.  has  been  incorporated  here,  with  $100,000  capital. 
The  incorporators  are  Jefferson  D.  Slater,  John  W.  Miller,  Homer 
A.  Hine,  William  Slater,  and  Fred  ^I.  Hall.  The  company  has 
already  purchased  3'/^  acres  of  land,  and  a  factory  will  be  erected 
in  the  spring.  Seamless  druggists'  sundries  will  be  the  only 
articles  manufactured  at  the  start,  and  about  100  men  will  be 
employed.  Mr.  J.  D.  Slater,  who  will  be  general  manager  of  the 
plant,  has  been  connected  with  the  Faultless  Rubber  Co.  for 
many  years. 

The  Gibson-.Alling  Co.,  manufacturers  of  rubber  stamps,  seals, 
stencils,  etc.,  has  been  incorporated  here,  with  $25,000  capital, 
by  G.  L.  Gibson,  A.  L.  Ailing.  C.  Gibson,  George  H.  .Mling,  and 
M.  Olin. 
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UNITED    STATES    RUBBER    COMPANY    MERGER. 

AT  a  mc-eling  of  the  directors  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co..  in  New  York,  on  February  7,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  deal  with  the  question  of  liquidating  as  a 
separate  corporation  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
which  more  than  go  per  cent  of  the  shares  have  been  acquired 
by  the  United  States  company  under  the  merger  plan  of  May  27. 
1905.  The  ultimate  liquidation  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  has  been  intended  ever  since  it  came  under  the  control 
of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  but  the  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose  has  been  postponed  from  time  to  time  to  afford  to  the 
holders  of  any  outstanding  common  stock  the  most  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  avail  of  the  offer  heretofore  made  by  the  United  States 
company.  The  object  in  bringing  about  a  more  complete  merger 
of  the  two  companies  is  to  institute  econonMcs  in  the  operating 
and  selling  departments.  Owing  to  the  difference  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  products  of  the  two  corporations,  distinct  selling 
agencies  have  existed  Iiithcrto,  and  it  is  believed  that  1)\-  their 
consolidation  an  important  saving  ma}'  be  accomplished.  The 
directors  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.  have  also  held 
meetings  bearing  upon  the  same  subject.  The  Rubber  Goods 
Manufacturing  Co.,  incorporated  in  1899,  is  a  combination  of 
mechanical  goods  and  rubber  tire  factories,  capitalized  at 
$25,000,000. 

NEW   FACTORY   AT  DETROIT    IN   OPERATION. 

The  Detroit  Insulated  Wire  Co.  (Detroit,  Michigan),  the  in- 
corporation of  which  was  reported  in  The  Indl\  Rubber  World, 
November  i,  1906  (page  58),  have  built  and  equipped  a  thor- 
oughly modern  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  rubber-covered  wire. 
Those  departments  of  the  factory  in  which  insulation  is  applied 
to  small  sizes  of  conductors  are  completed  and  in  operation.  The 
other  departments  are  being  placed  in  readiness  as  rapidly  as  the 
present  congested  condition  among  manufacturers  of  machinery 
will  permit.  Mr.  J.  H.  Hunter,  vice-president  of  the  company,  is 
in  charge  of  the  manufacturing  operations,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Hart- 
well,  the  secretary-treasurer,  of  the  department  of  sales. 

'FRICTION   PLUG"    PATENTS   AGAIN    SUSTAINED. 

The  Foster  Rubber  Co.  (^ Boston)  and  the  Walpole  Rubber 
'Co.  (Walpole,  Mass.)  have  consolidated  their  rubber  heel  and  sole 
business.  This  will  eliminate  all  litigation  between  the  two  com- 
panies over  the  patents  on  "friction  plug''  non-slipping  heels  and 
Other  specialties.  Hereafter  the  goods  covered  by  the  Foster 
patents  will  be  made  at  the  Walpole  Rubber  Works,  which  have 
been  enlarged  for  the  purpose,  while  the  entire  selling  of  the 
goods  will  be  done  by  the  Foster  Rubber  Co.  The  salesmen 
employed  formerly  by  the  Walpole  company  have  been  taken 
over  by  the  Foster  Rubber  Co.  Four  brands  of  non-slip  heels 
will  now  be  made  under  the  Foster  patents — Foster.  "Catspaw" 
(inade  formerly  by  the  Walpole  company),  "Tredair"  (made 
formerly  by  the  Tredair  Rubber  Co.).  and  "Diamond."  The 
combined  output  of  "friction  plug"  heels  is  now  8.000  to  lo.oco 
pairs  a  day.  Mr.  S.  H.  C.  Minor,  of  the  Canadian  rubber  trade, 
is  one  of  the  largest  shareholder^  in  the  Foster  Rubber  Co. 

.  REVERE  RUBBER  CO.  EMPLOYES'  'FIFTH  ANNUAL." 
The  fifth  annual  banquet  of  the  clerks  and  sak'snien  of  the 
Revere  Rubber  Co.  (Boston),  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick,  on  the 
evening  of  January  25,  as  usual,  was  well  attended,  and  proved  a 
thoroughly  enjoyable  affair.  There  were  45  present,  exclusive  of 
entertainers.  .\n  appropriate  tribute  was  paid  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  George  C.  Shirts,  a  member  of  the  association.  G.  Arthur 
Gra>  was  toastuiaster.  and  was  the  recipient  of  a  silver  loving 
cup  from  his  associates  in  the   Boston  offices.     Toasts  were  re- 


s|>onded  to  as  follows:  "Home  Office,"  by  C.  H.  S.  Wetmore; 
"Boston  Store,"  by  E.  D.  Lombard ;  "Factory,"  by  W.  H.  Tucker. 
Mr.  Philmer  A.  Sample  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  Porto  Rico. 

To  the  list  of  souvenirs  of  these  interesting  annual  events  is  ' 
added   this   year   "The   Chelsea    Farmers'   Almanac,"   by   "G.    R. 
Thurgoray,"  a  strikingly  rich  compendium  of  wit. 

STOUGHTON    GOLF    BALL    FACTORY    SOLD. 

The  golf  ball  factory  of  the  Stoughton  Rubber  Co.  (Stoughton, 
Massachusetts)  has  been  purchased  by  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Brothers 
(New^  York).  The  factory  was  erected  several  years  ago,  was 
well  equipped,  and  is  in  good  condition.  The  introduction  of  the 
rubber-cored  golf  ball,  however,  interfered  with  the  sale  of  its 
products,  and  the  Stoughton  company  failing  to  secure  a  license 
under  the  rubber-cored  ball  patents,  whereas  the  Spalding  com- 
pany do  hold  such  license,  these  facts  led  to  the  transfer  of  the 
factory  as  stated.  Meanwhile  the  Stoughton  Rubber  Co.  are 
reported  to  have  done  a  good  business  in  selling  to  the  trade  a 
covering  compound  for  golf  balls,  but  the  growth  of  the  other 
branches  of  their  production  has  made  it  seem  desirable  to 
dispose  of  their  golf  ball  trade  altogether. 

TWO    NEW    CROCKER    RUBBER    SHOES. 

The  Salem  Rubber  Co.  has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts  to  conduct  a  general  rubber  store  at  Salem. 
George  I.  Crocker,  of  Brockton,  is  president;  Isaac  Crocker, 
treasurer,  and  Russell  H.  Weeks,  clerk.  The  Worcester  Rubber 
Co.,  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  has  also  been  incorporated 
with  Albert  H.  Bloss,  president ;  Isaac  Crocker,  treasurer,  and 
Fred  A.  Jewell,  clerk.  The  Crocker  chain  of  wholesale  and 
retail  rubber  stores  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  now 
numbers  six. 

MONOPOLY    IN    DISC    SOUND    RECORDS. 

The  American  Graphophone  Co.  (Bridgeport,  Connecticut)  have 
won  recently  three  cases  in  the  United  States  court,  which  give 
them  a  ruonopoly  of  the  ni'anufacture  and  sale  of  disc  sound 
records  in  the  United  States.  One  suit  was  brought  by  the 
Victor  Talking  JIachine  Co..  as  licensees  under  the  Berliner 
patent,  for  hard  rubber  records.  It  was  their  contention  that 
while  disc  records  to-day  are  not  inade  of  hard  rubber,  they 
;ire  made  of  a  substance  so  nearly  resembling  it  as  to  be  fairly 
included  in  the  scope  of  the  Berliner  patent.  The  court  held  that 
the  patent  was  limited  strictly  to  hard  rubber,  and  therefore  did 
not  apply  to  the  product  of  the  American  Graphophone  Co. 

THE  PARA  IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY. 

The  president  of  Brazil  has  signed  a  decree  granting  the  right 
to  operate  in  that  republic  of  the  company  Port  of  Para,  incor- 
porated in  September  last  under  the  laws  of  Maine  (United 
States),  with  $17,500,000  capital  authorized,  to  improve  harbor 
conditions  at  Para.  [See  The  India  Rubber  World,  January  i, 
1907 — page  130.1  The  Brazilian  government  guarantees  the 
undertaking  by  levying  a  special  import  tax  of  2  per  cent, 
on  imports  at  Para,  or  so  much  of  the  proceeds  as  may  be 
needed,  until  the  company's  income  equals  6  per  cent,  on  its 
capital  shares.  The  company's  bonds  have  been  placed  in  various 
Furopean  markets.  The  Port  of  Para  has  made  contracts  with 
the  firm  of  S.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Limited,  for  the  work  below 
water,  including  dredging. and  with  H.  Schneider  et  Cie.  (Creusot. 
France)  for  the  work  above  water  and  material.  The  concession 
on  which  this  whole  undertaking  is  based  is  that  granted  by 
Brazil  in  1905  to  Percival  Farquhar.  an  engineer,  whose  offices. 
No.  80  Broadway.  New  York,  are  at  present  the  headquarters  of 
Port  of  Para.     Mr.  Farquhar  is  president  of  the  company. 
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The  capital  of  the  Revere  Rubber  Co.  (Boston)  has  been 
increased  from  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000. 

The  Binghaniton  Shoe  and  Rubber  Co.,  at  BinghanitDn,  New 
York,  have  filed  articles  of  incorporation  at  Albany,  with  $50,000 
capital,  to  do  a  jobbing  business  in  footwear.  The  directors  are 
T.  B.  Crary,  John  J.  Burns,  A.  J.  Parsons  and  J.  L.  Hoeschele. 
This  is  a  consolidation  of  two  jobbing  firms  in  Binghamton. 

The  Housatonic  Rubber  Works,  Inc.,  reclaimers  of  uncured 
rubber  scraps,  at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  have  been  sending  to 
their  friends  in  the  trade  some  attractive  souvenirs,  in  the  shape 
of  exceedingly  handsome  leather  cigar  cases. 

The  annual  report  of  the  American  Can  Co.  shows  gross  earn- 
ings for  1906  of  $.',534,367.  They  were  obliged  to  deduct  for  fire 
losses  in  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere,  so  that  the  net  profit  is 
only  $2,113,421.  Dividends  were  paid  amounting  to  $515,416. 
New  factories  are  in  course  of  construction  at  New  Orleans  and 
Savannah,  and  another  has  been  authorized  at  New  Castle,  Pa. 

The  VVoonsocket  Rubber  Co.  have  granted  to  the  city  of  Woon- 
sockct  sewer  rights  on  the  premises  of  the  "Alice"  mill,  over  a 
tract  15  feet  in  width.  The  grant  is  twice  as  much  as  the  city 
asked  for,  and  has  been  made  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the 
establishment  on  adjoining  premises  of  a  new  factory  in  the 
woolen  industry,  which  would  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
city. 

The  directors  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.  on 
February  2  declared  ihc  thirty-second  regular  quarterly  dividend 
of  I-/4  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  shares,  out  of  earnings,  payable 
March  15  to  holders  of  record  March  8. 

The  employes  of  the  New  York  Rubber  Co.  received  double 
pay  during  the  week  endmg  February  i — an  annual  custom  of  the 
company  which  is  much  appreciated  by  those  in  its  employ. 

The  trustees  of  the  first  mortgage  6  per  cent,  bonds  of  The 
Mechanical  Rubber  Co.  announced  recently  their  readiness  to  ex- 
pend the  sum  of  $75,237.97  in  the  purcha.^^e  of  bonds  of  that  issue. 
if  offered  at  an  advantageous  rate 


J.Vf.ANEAE  He.M»QIARTF.KS  OF  .\X  AmEUKAN  Ru 
(r.raiich  hoiiif.  at  Osaka.  Japan,  of  the  Gorham  Rubber  Co.,  of  San  I'rai: 
3,  Nishinagahori  Kita-Gcchonic,  Osaka,  .nnd  the  manager  Mr.  S.  Sawatari.l 

The  Palmer  tire — American,  Goodrich  make — is  an  increasing 
factor  on  the  bicycle  this  year. 


TBAOE  MEWS  MOTES. 

The  Continental  Talc  Co.,  of  New  York  city,  have  filed  articles 
of  incorporation  under  the  laws  of  New  York  with  $200,000 
capital.  Tlie  directors  arc  T.  W.  Tone,  W.  E.  Condit  and  Edwin 
Binney. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Nichols,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  shoe  trade 
for  some  ten  years,  has  been  engaged  to  represent,  in  New  York 
city,  the  -\msterdam  Rubber  Co.,  distributors  of  Banigan  rubbers. 
The  Independent  Rubber  Co.  (Fort  Wayne,  Indiana),  whole- 
salers of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.'s  rubber  footwear,  completed  their 
fifth  year  during  the  past  month.  Their  business  has  grown 
until  it  occupies  the  whole  of  a  seven-story  fireproof  building,  at 
No.  129  East  Columbia  street. 

The  Mishawaka  Woolen  Manufacturing  Co.  gave  a  banquet 
at  the  Oliver  Hotel,  South  Bend,  Indiana,  on  the  evening  of 
January  31,  to  the  members  of  the  firm  of  Dunham  Brothers 
( Brattlcboro,  Vermont),  and  their  eighteen  New  England 
salesmen. 

Dunham  Brothers  (Brattleboro,  Vermont),  in  addition  to  the 
"Ball  brand"  of  rubber  footwear,  made  at  Mishawaka,  and  for 
which  they  are  New  England  agents,  have  introduced  two  new 
brands  for  which  thej-  have  the  exclusive  sale — "Victor"  (first 
quality)  and  "Reliance"  (second  quality). 

The  new  factory  of  The  B.  &  R.  Rubber  Co.  (.North  Brook- 
field,  Massachusetts)  was  mentioned  in  the  last  India  Rubber 
World  as  having  begun  making  up  samples.  It  is  learned  that 
within  a  iew  hours  after  the  first  sample  goods  were  put  out. 
orders  were  received  for  $50,000  worth,  mainly  of  rubber  heels. 
An  official  of  the  company  states :  "Business  has  been  coming  our 
way  since  the  first  day,  and  our  biggest  problem  at  the  time  is  to 
take  care  of  the  business  we  have  accepted." 

The  capital  of  the  Standard  Underground  Cable  Co.  (Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania)  has  been  increased  recently  from  $2,000,000 
to  $3,000,000.  The  India  Rubber  World  is  advised  by  an  official 
of  the  company :  "We  have  not  published  any  annual  report  for 
the  year   1906.  in  view  nf  the  fact  that  Our  stockholders  are  all 

local  people,  and  were  fully  ad- 
vised -as  to  the  conditions  of  the 
company  at  the  annual  stockhold- 
ers' meeting." 

Mr.  William  H.  Gilbert,  who 
has  been  employed  by  the  Joseph 
Banigan  Rubber  Co.  (Providence, 
Rhode  Island)  for  several  years, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  gen- 
eral manager.  Such  an  appoint- 
ment has  become  desirable  for  the 
reason  that  Mr.  Walter  S.  Bal- 
lon, general  manager  of  the  com- 
pany, is  also  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.,  and  obliged  to 
be  in  New  York  a  good  deal. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Consoli- 
dated Rubber  Tire  Co.  (New- 
York)  will  pay  this  year  3  per 
cent,  on  their  income  bonds,  as 
against  2  per  cent,  last  year.  The 
payment  will  be  due  on  .•\pril  l. 

The  Milford  Rubber  Cement 
Co.  (Milford,  New  Hampshire) 
were  mentioned  last  month  as 
having  begun  operations.  George 
P.  Morse  is  president,  P.  H.  Far- 
ley treasurer,  and  J.  E.  Morse  sec- 
retary. The  Messrs.  Morse  are  owners  of  the  Morse  Blacking 
Co.,  of  Boston. 


BIIER     l-IKM. 

CISCO.  California.     The  location  is 
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It  is  stated  that  the  Glcnark  Knitting  Co.  (Woonsocket,  Rhode 
Island)  will  not  start  their  Glcnark  mill  before  a  year,  and  that 
they  prefer  to  sell  it. 

The  Omaha  Rubber  Co.  (Omaha,  Nebraska)  are  reported  to  be 
planning  a  new  building,  larger  than  that  now  occupied  by  them, 
and  to  cost  $60,000  or  $70,000.  This  corporation  some  time  ago 
acquired  the  business  of  E.  H.  Sprague  &  Co.,  jobbers  of  rubber 
footwear  and  waterproof  clothing,  founded  in  1897,  Mr.  Sprague 
reinaining  in  charge.  It  is  now  proposed  to  take  on  a  general  line 
of  rubber  goods. 

Mr.  Frank  K.  Hadley,  connected  formerly  with  Hadley  Cement 
Co.,  has  become  factory  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  Rubber 
Cement  Co. 

Sherwood  B.  Foote.  receiver  of  the  Falcon  Rubber  Co.  (New 
Haven,  Connecticut)  recently  applied  to  the  court  for  permission 
to  pay  a  dividend  of  40  cents  on  the  dollar — the  first  payment  in 
respect  of  liabilities  amounting  to  about  $18,000. 

The  latest  "rubber  trust"  rumor  comes  from  Lynn,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  relates  to  a  proposed  combination  of  rubber  cement 
factories.  Standard  Oil  Co.  interests  being  concerned. 

The  "Marvel"  whirling  spray  syringe  is  reported  to  have  been 
awarded  the  gold  medal  offered  for  goods  of  its  class  by  the 
Societe  d'Hygiene  de  France,  at  Paris. 

A  fire  occurred  on  Sunday,  February  10,  in  the  basement  of  the 
rubber  goods  store  of  John  W.  Buckley,  No.  69  Warren  street. 
New  York.  The  damage  to  property  was  not  great,  but  several 
firemen  were  temporarily  overcome  by  fumes  from  the  burning 
rubber. 

Eastern  Talc  Co.  (Boston)  are  making  two  grades  of  talc 
from  their  mines  at  East  Granville,  Vermont.  One  is  sold  to  the 
bulk  of  the  rubber  trade,  as  suitable  for  the  majority  of  niechan- 
ical  goods.  The  other,  bolted  through  200  mesh  cloth,  is  suitable 
for  the  finer  work,  such  as  druggists'  sundries.  Each  particle  of 
this  will  pass  through  an  aperture  1-40,000  square  inch  in  cross 
section. 

The  main  building  of  the  new  plant  which  Jenkins  Brother? 
(New  York),  valve  manufacturers,  are  erecting  in  Montreal,  will 
be  200  X  50  feet.  There  will  also  be  a  foundry  150  x  64  feet,  and 
an  engine  and  boiler  house,  60  x  45.  Later  they  intend  erecting 
another  foundry,  100  x  60  feet. 

The  Sears,  Roebuck  Co.,  a  mail  order  house  whose  dealings 
in  rubber  goods  alone  would  equal  the  business  of  a  good-sized 
store,  report  total  sales  for  January  of  $3,278,435,  against  $2,742,- 
236  for  the  same  month  last  year.  The  net  profit  for  the  second 
half  of  1906  was  $1,837,237 — divided  between  dividends,  $,^49,982. 
and  surplus,  $1  487,255.  The  cost  of  advertising  for  the  six 
months  was  $1,544,763. 

Angle  W.  Pierce,  who  resigned  as  superintendent  of  the  drug- 
gists' sundries  department  of  the  National  India  Rubber  Co. 
(Bristol,  Rhode  Island)  in  December,  1905,  has  returned  to  that 
position.  Previous  to  the  date  mentioned  he  had  been  contin- 
uously in  the  employ  of  the  company  since  September  6,   1865. 

It  is  stated  that  approximately  75  per  cent,  of  the  world's  sup- 
ply of  pencil  graphite  is  furnished  by  the  mines  of  the  United 
States  Graphite  Co.  in  the  Mexican  state  of  Sonora. 

The  various  branch  managers  and  department  heads  of  the 
H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Co.  held  their  annual  convention  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  company.  No.  100  William  street.  New  York, 
during  the  last  days  of  January,  concluding  with  a  banquet  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  the  evening  of  February  I.  The  com- 
pany have  factories  in  four  cities  and  branch  offices  and  ware- 
houses in  fifteen. 

The  new  United  States  pure  food  laws  are  now  attacking  an 
industry  that  is  somewhat  akin  to  the  rubber  business.  Accord- 
ing to  report  manufacturers  of  chewing  gum  will  hereafter  be 
barred  from  adding  talc  to  their  product,  as  health  experts  hold 
<hat  it  is  not  nutritious. 


TBAOE  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  Globe  Mills  Rubber  Co.  (Lawrence,  Massachusetts)  plan 
this  year  to  more  than  double  their  output  of  1906.  The  company 
are  busy  now  getting  out  footwear  samples  tor  the  coming  sea- 
son's trade. 

The  new  "Revelation"  comb  made  by  the  Harburg  Rubber 
Comb  Co.,  being  hollow  backed,  is  lighter  in  weight  than  other 
combs,  possessing  the  distinct  advantage  that,  like  ivory  soap, 
"it  floats." 

Mr.  Myles  Percy  Fillingham,  who  for  twelve  years  was  with 
the  Farrel  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  has  connected  himself 
with  the  Alton  Machine  Co.  of  New  York  and  Harrison,  N.  J., 
having  taken  charge  of  the  rubber  mill  machinery  department. 

.•\  new  rubber  factory  is  in  prospect  for  San  Francisco,  which, 
It  is  said,  will  be  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  mechanical 
rubber  goods.  It  will  be  under  the  control  of  one  of  the  most 
important  jobbing  houses  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  will  cater 
especially  to  Chinese,  Japanese,  Mexican,  and  Australian  trade. 

The  Wellmar.  Sole  Cutting  Machine  Co.  (Medford,  Massachu- 
setts) have  adopted  the  shorter  name,  Wellman  Company,  and 
hereafter  all  correspondence  should  be  addressed  accordingly. 

Mr.  Frederick  T.  Ryder,  Jr.,  has  resigned  a  position  in  the 
offices  of  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  to  take  charge  of  the 
rubber  department  of  the  Charles  D.  Griffith  Shoe  Co.  (Denver, 
Colorado),  makers  of  leather  footwear  and  large  handlers  of  the 
Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.'s  products. 

The  Automobile  and  Power  Boat  Show,  to  be  held  in  Boston, 
in  the  Mechanics'  and  Horticultural  buildings,  on  March  9-16,  is 
expected  to  be  larger  than  last  year,  while  arrangements  are 
under  way  for  making  it,  in  the  matter  of  appearance,  the  most 
attractive  automobile  show  in  the  country. 

The  rubber  exporting  firm  at  Para  and  Manaos,  with  whom 
Poel  &  .Arnold  (New  York)  are  affiliated,  exported  last  year 
21,600,000  pounds  of  the  total  of  76,600,000  pounds  going  out  of 
the  Amazon  to  the  United   States  and  Europe. 

Officials  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  announce  that  work  upon 
their  proposed  new  office  building  will  be  started  as  soon  as  the 
weather  will  permit,  and  that  the  structure  will  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  city.  When  the  new  building  is  completed,  the  differ- 
ent offices,  which  are  at  present  distributed  about  the  factory 
and  are  known  as  department  offices,  will  be  gathered  under  the 
same  roof  with  the  others. 

Peter  S.  Sherbondy,  who  was  an  employe  of  The  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Co.  for  32  years,  and  who  had  been  on  the  company's  list  of 
pensioners  for  several  years,  died  recently.  Mr.  Sherbondy  was 
75  years  old,  and  had  made  Akron  his  home  all  his  life. 

The  certificate-holders  of  the  Monte  Cristo  Rubber  Plantation 
Co.  (Greeley,  Colorado)  have  been  informed  that  the  next 
inspection,  in  their  behalf,  of  the  company's  property  at  Palenque, 
state  of  Chiapas,  Mexico,  will  be  made  by  George  P.  Avery  and 
S.  A.  Rice.  Forty  acres  have  been  planted  to  rubber,  and  300 
acres  additional  cleared. 

.\  party  of  visitors  to  the  plantation  of  the  Batavia  Co.,  Inc. 
(Milwaukee,  Wisconsin),  in  the  state  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  left  for 
that  place  about  the  middle  of  February.  It  included  Mr.  Ceylon 
E.  Lyman,  president  of  the  company,  and  a  score  of  others  from 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul.  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Los  Angeles. 
The  party  expected  to  witness  the  first  tapping  of  a  few  hundred 
of  the  six-year-old  rubber  trees  on  the  plantation,  and  if  results 
warrant  several  thousand  trees  of  this  age  will  be  tapped  lightly 
later  in  the  year. 

.■\  petition  in  bankruptcy  has  been  filed  against  the  Munger 
Vehicle  Tire  Co.  (New  York),  by  three  creditors,  the  principal 
one  being  Louis  de  F.  Munger,  a  former  director,  and  in  whose 
favor  the  company,  in  November  last,  confessed  judgment  in  the 
sum  of  $11,881.  in  his  suit  for  breach  of  contract  for  services. 
The  company  formerly  manufactured  tires,  but  has  not  been 
active  for  several  years. 
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ANTWERP  AND  CONGO   RUBBER. 

T  X  ilKir  aiiiiiial  review  o£  the  Antwerp  market  for  1906  Messrs. 
^  Grisar  &  Co.,  the  official  brokers,  devote  their  attention  mainly 
to  the  efforts  now^  making  to  prevent  the  decline  of  rubber  produc- 
tion in  the  Congo  Free  State  by  forming  plantations.  First  may 
be  introduced  a  table  of  the  arrivals  of  rubber  at  .Vntwerp  during 
the  last  ID  calendar  years: 

Congo  Other 

Ve.\r.  State.  Sources.  Total. 

1897 Kilos  1,557,861  121,293  1.679,154 

1898 "  1,734,305  280,286  2,014,591 

1899 "  2,992,414  410,416  3,402,880 

1900 "  4,902,003  796,032  5,698.035 

1901 "  5,417,456  431.746  5,849.202 

1902 "  4,992,954  41 1,031  5,403,985 

1903 "  5,180,401  546,082  5.726,483 

1904 "  4,"23-6i8  1,040,238  5,765,856 

1905 "  4,442,607  1,271,121  5,71,3,728 

1906 "  4,593,759  1,178,303  5.772,062 

.Messrs.  Grisar  &  Co.  say: 

"As  stated  in  our  last  review,  the  measures  taken  by  the  Congo 
Free  State  to  prevent  abuses  and  the  destruction  of  the  State 
forests  have  tended  to  put  the  rubber  crop  on  a  steady  and 
normal  basis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  imports  from  the  French 
Congo  show  a  deficit,  owing  to  the  new  market  at  Havre.  Congo 
iinports  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  much  sought  by  buyers, 
w'ith  rising  prices.  ."Vmong  the  different  sorts,  we  especially  men- 
tion those  from  the  plantations  of  -^sia.  which  co:iie  regularly 
and   fetch  the  highest  prices  known  in  rubber  history. 

"Rubber  planting  goes  on  steadily  in  the  Congo  basin,  and 
more  systematically  than  in  the  past.  In  the  region  under  review, 
2,500,000  trees  and  lianas  were  set  out  in  1905,  which  brings  the 
total  to  15,000,000  plants  set  out  in  accordance  with  the  law. 
To  arrive  at  the  actual  number  now  standing  we  may  deduct 
2,000,000  plants  for  losses,  due  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
planters'  agents,  or  to  negligence,  or  to  the  abandonment  of 
plantations  formed  under  bad  conditions. 

"Notwithstanding  the  planting  done  by  the  plantation  com- 
panies as  required  by  law,  the  State  has  engaged  in  rubber  cul- 
ture wherever  it  promises  good  results.  These  State  plantations 
now  number  some  8,500,000  lianas  and  750,000  fiiulumia  elaslica 
trees.  The  Hn-ea  plantations,  though  much  less  important,  de- 
serve mention  here ;  and  the  results  obtained  from  this  source 
have  all  along  beeti  satisfying.  The  State  requires  the  propaga- 
tion of  this  species  where  the  soil  and  climate  seem  most  favor- 
able. For  this  purpose  20,000  Hcvea  seeds  have  been  sent  to  the 
Congo  this  year.  About  95  per  cent  of  these  arrived  in  good 
condition  and  were  distributed  among  the  principal  centers  on 
the  lower  Congo  and  in  the  Ubangi  and  Lualaba  Kasai  districts 
Besides  these,  the  older  Hcveas  at  Boma,  Colquilhatville,  and 
New  .\ntwerp  will  yield  a  good  crop  of  seeds  this  year.  Studies 
carried  on  for  some  years  enable  us  to  classify  the  rubber  trees 
and  creepers  indigenous  to  the  Congo  according  to  their  relative 
importance,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  care  which  they  demand, 
their  vigor,  and  their  productivity.     The  classification  is : 

"Landolphia  Klainii. 

"The  'Bendawe'  or  'Lemoze'   liane,   from  Urbangi. 

"Landolphia  Owaricnsis,  L.  Droogucansiaita,  and  /.  Gcntili, 
and  CUtandra  Arnoldiana. 

"The  indications  are  that  well  managed  plantations  will  in 
the  future  replace  the  wild  growths  as  rubber  sources,  both 
because  of  tlieir  better  yield  and  easier  exploitation,  while 
that  of  the  forest  becomes  more  difiicult.  We  heartily  approve 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Congo  Free  State  to  foster  a  desire  for 
better  methods  of  culture,  w-hich  must  have  a  good  effect  upon 
the  morality  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  rendering  their  work 
easier. 

"It  might  be  well  here  to  speak  of  the  real  progress  made 
in  the  Far  East,  where  the  planting  of  Hcvea  Brasilicnsis,  be- 


gun some  ten  years  ago,  is  now  giving  excellent  results.  As 
proof  may  be  cited  the  statistics  of  imports  from  Ceylon  and 
the    Federated    Malay    States,   in   English   pounds : 

1902.       1903.      1904.        1905. 

Ceylon  Pounds     15,592    41,798    77,212     168,547 

Malay  States "  1,000     13,000    207,500 

"The  regular  and  constantly  increasing  yield  from  these 
plantations  can  not  fail  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  rubber 
trade." 

FIGGIS'S   ANNUAL   REVIEW, 

The  annual  review  of  the  crude  rubber  trade  by  S,  Figgis  & 
Co.  (London)  is  devoted  principally  to  Plantation  rubber,  the  in- 
crease in  supply  of  which  they  mention  as  having  been  beyond 
expectations.    Their  estimate  of  actual  shipments  is: 

From   Ceylon    70  tons  in  1905 ;  160  tons  in  igc6 

.From   Malay   States 75  tons  in  1905;  350  tons'in  1906 

Total    145  510 

The  preparation  and  quality,  as  a  whole,  have  been  excellent 
and  suitable  to  manufacturers,  who  have  paid  high  prices  for 
fine  lots  of  nice  color  and  transparency  when  clean  and  resilient. 
If  "block"  rubber  is  to  be  shipped,  the  Messrs.  Figgis  suggest 
blocks  not  exceeding  3  inches  in  thickness  and  12  inches  long, 
not  more  than  10  pounds  in  weight  and  packed  in  cases  of  I  cwt. 

As  was  anticipated,  the  extra  price  of  plantation  fine  com- 
pared with  Para  fine  was  diminished  with  the  larger  supply  of  the 
former,  and  may  be  expected  to  more  nearly  approach  the  fine 
Para  price  with  a  larger  output  from  the  plantations.  So  far, 
plantation  rubber  has  not  gone  into  consumption  for  the  larger 
uses  of  rubber,  manufacturers  having  refused  to  pay  a  premium 
for  it  except  for  special  purposes,  mainly  solution.  No  doubt, 
when  the  supply  of  plantation  increases,  manufacturers  will  apply 
it  to  larger  uses.  The  area  planted  to  rubber  or  planting,  in  the 
Far  East,  is  estimated  as  follows,  including  rubber  mi.xed  with 
tea  and  other  crops: 

Ceylon     100,000  acres       Java    20.000  acres 

Malay  States   . . .     90,000     "  

Borneo    12,000     "  Total    222,000  acres 

The  world's  production  of  rubber  for  1906  is  estimated  at 
nearly  65,000  tons,  and  the  consumption  nearly  as  great.  The 
supply  from  the  .Amazon  showed  no  reduction.  The  output  of 
rubber  in  other  sections  of  Brazil,  especially  "manigoba,"  has 
been  stimulated  by  companies  working  with  large  capital.  The 
year  shows  a  net  decline  of  2  pence  on  fine  Para  goods,  but  a 
penny  advance  on  ncgroheads,  owing  to  scarcity.  On  caucho 
ball  there  has  been  a  rise  of  5d.  per  pound,  following  an  advance 
of  6d.  the  year  before. 


INDURATED  FIBER  INSULATOR. 

D  ECENTLY  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  insulating  prop- 
•^  *■  crties  of  indurated  fiber  to  apply  it  to  insulation  uses.  It 
is  stated  that  %  inch  thickness  of  the  material  will  withstand 
23,000  volts  without  puncture  or  breakdown,  and  H  inch  46,000 
volts.  Indurated  fiber  is  now  used  as  a  covering  for  wire,  par- 
ticularly in  exposed  places.  It  is  also  employed  for  battery  jars, 
transformer  jars  and  covers,  and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.  are  using  it  for  resonators.  An  important  application  is  in 
third-rail  work.  .■\  considerable  portion  of  the  tracks  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  in  the  electric  zone  of  that  road 
near  New  York  City,  is  being  equipped  with  this  material.  In- 
durated fiber  is  likewise  used  for  protecting  the  third  rails  on 
the  elevated  and  subway  roads  in  New  York.  The  fiber  can  be 
molded  so  as  to  fit  closely  any  form  of  rail,  and  it  serves  to  pro- 
tect rails  against  corrosion  and  ammonia  salts  from  the  streets, 
as  well  as  against  accidental  contact. 
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TRADE  NEWS  NOTES. 

A  VERY  attractive  book  with  the  title  "The  Horse,"  containing 
suggestions  for  the  proper  care  of  the  horse  in  and  out  of  the 
stable,  is  published  by  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.  (Jersey 
City.  New  Jersey).  This  book  will  appeal  to  all  who  own  or 
handle  horses,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  those  requesting  a  copy. 

Goodyear's  India  Rubber  Selling  Co.  (Xew  York)  have  filed 
articles  of  incorporation  under  the  New  York  laws,  to  deal  in 
rubber  goods,  with  $25,000  capital  stated.  Incorporators:  C.  Van 
Vliet,  Edward  R.  Rice,  Homer  E.  Sawyer,  Samuel  Norris,  and 
John  D.  Carberry. 

The  United  States  treasury  department  notifies  a  drawback 
on  dress  shields  and  infants'  specialties  manufactured  by  the 
Canfield  Rubber  Co.  (Bridgeport,  Connecticut),  with  the  use 
of  imported  binding,  beading,  tape,  lace,  and  Japanese  silk,  equal 
to  the  duties  paid  on  the  imported  materials,  less  i  per  cent. 

The  Beaver  Rubber  Clothing  Co.,  Limited,  of  No.  425  St. 
James  street,  Montreal,  inform  The  I.vdi.^  Rubber  World  that 
they  were  only  slightly  damaged  by  the  fire  of  January  3.  They 
will  not  have  to  change  their  location,  and  orders  have  been 
filled  as  usual.    Their  travelers  were  starting  out  on  January  14. 

The  Motor  Car  Equipment  Co.  (No.  55  Warren  street,  New- 
York)  have  taken  the  agency  for  the  "Pirelli"  high  and  low 
tension  rubber  cable,  suited  for  automobile  construction,  and 
made  by  Pirelli  &  Co.,  of  Milan,  Italy. 

On  March  i  the  Raw  Products  Co.,  who  have  been  at  No.  41 
Park  row.  New  York,  will  move  into  larger  offices  at  Nos.  121- 
123  Front  street. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Milwaukee  Rubber  Works  Co. 
( Cudahy,  Wisconsin),  for  some  time  past  in  the  hands  of  re- 
ceivers, is  about  to  be  reorganized,  with  $1,000,000  capital.  It  is 
intended  to  double  the  capacity  of  the  factory,  and  add  a  reclaim- 
ing plant. 

The  Reinforced  Hard  Rubber  Co.  (Jersey  City,  New  Jersey  1 
is  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  and  the  factory  has  not  been  in  opera- 
tion for  some  time  past.  Plans  are  being  projected,  however, 
for  the  resumption  of  work.  The  Ixdij\  Rubber  World  is  ad- 
vised that  the  plant,  for  the  present  at  least,  will  not  be  removed 
to  Baltimore,  as  has  been  reported  in  some  of  the  newspapers. 


TRADE  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  directors  of  the  Manufactured  Rubber  Co.  (Philadelphia) 
have  declared  a  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  stock, 
payable  on  March  I.  The  last  previous  disbursement  was  2  per 
cent.,  on  October  10  last. 

Mr.  Albert  S.  Le  Vine  has  resigned  from  the  sales  department 
of  the  Ajax-Grieb  Rubber  Co.  (Trenton,  New  Jersey),  with  the 
purpose,  it  is  understood,  of  returning  to  the  automobile  trade. 

Golberg  &  Rathburn,  dealers  in  new  and  old  metals  and  rubber, 
289-293  Commercial  street  (Boston),  have  met  the  needs  of  a 
growing  busmess  by  taking  the  building  adjoining  their  present 
location,  thus  making  their  new  address  Nos.  285-293  Commer- 
cial street. 

Tlie  receivers  of  the  Electric  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co. 
(Rutherford,  New  Jersey)  reported  to  the  New  Jersey  chancery 
court  on  February  18  having  received  three  separate  offers  for 
the  plant,  but  neither  was  approved  by  the  court.  It  was  there- 
upon ordered  that  the  plant  be  offered  for  sale  on  May  3,  unless 
3  satisfactory  offer  should  sooner  be  made.  Meanwhile,  proceed- 
ings in  bankruptcy  have  been  instituted  in  the  United  States  court. 

San  Francisco  held  her  first  big  automobile  show,  in  the 
Coliseum  building,  during  the  week  beginning  February  18. 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Pease,  president  of  the  Goodyear  Rubber 
Co.  (San  Francisco)  will  leave  for  his  regular  Eastern  buymg 
trip  about  the  middle  of  March.  He  was  in  New  York  last  year 
at  the  date  of  the  San  Francisco  fire. 

Monsieur  Edouard  Michelin,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Micheliu 
•t  Cie.  (Clermont-Ferraud,  France)  was  a  visitor  to  the  United 
States  during  the  past  month. 

A  CORRECTION. 
The  statement  in  a  report  on  the  tires  at  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  automobile  show,  in  the  last  Indi.\  Rubber  World,  that 
"the  International  Rubber  Co.  are  making  Dunlops,"  got  into 
print  through  an  inadvertence.  The  only  Dunlop  tires  made  in 
the  United  States  are  made  under  patents  owned  by  the  Hartford 
Rubber  Works  Co.,  either  by  the  Hartford  company  or  affiliated 
concerns. 


Review    of    the    Crude     Rubber    Market. 


DURING  the  latter  half  of  February  the  New  York  market 
showed  a  decrease  in  activity,  due  in  part  at  least  to  a  feel- 
ing that  the  Antwerp  sale  on  the  22d.  embracing  about  598 
tons,  would  result  in  lower  prices.  The  number  of  lots  offered 
on  that  date  was  unusually  large,  involving  a  great  number  of 
grades,  and  in  the  absence  of  full  details  the  trade  is  undecided 
whether  the  average  paid  shows  a  decline  or  an  advance  as  com- 
pared with  January  prices.  In  any  event  the  change  was  slight, 
and  consumers  of  other  grades  at  once  entered  the  market  more 
actively,  without  easier  prices  as  an  inducement. 

Prices  for  Para  sorts  are  slightly  lower,  however,  than  at  the 
beginning  of  February,  but  this  is  the  season  of  the  largest 
arrivals  of  the  year.  Up  to  date,  however,  total  arrivals  for  the 
Para  season  have  been  smaller  than  during  recent  years,  .\dvices 
to  February  18  show  total  arrivals  for  the  season  (including 
caucho)  of  21,310  tons.  Arrivals  last  year  to  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary were  24,320  tons ;  in  T904-5.  they  were  22.210  tons,  and  in 
1903-4.  21.510  tons.  It  is  generally  believed,  however,  that  there 
are  important  accumulations  upriver.  delayed  in  shipment. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  prices  of  Para  grades,  one  year 
ago,  one  month  ago,  and  on  February  26 — this  date: 

P.\R.\. 

Feb.  I.  '06.  Feb.  i,  '07.  Feb.  26. 

Islands,  fine,  new 125     (0126  118    @II9  118    @II9 

Islands,  fine,  old none  here  none  here  none  here 

Upriver.  fine,  new 128    ©129  123     @I24  122     (3:123 

Upriver.  fine,  old none  here  127     (§128  126     @I27 


P.\R.\. 

Feb.  I. '06.  Feb.  I, '07.  Feb.  26. 

Islands,  coarse,  new.  ..  .  75     @  76  72     @  72^  71     @  72 

Islands,  coarse,  old....  none  here  none  here  none  here 

Upriver,   coarse,   new.  .94    @  95  97/4@  98  97    @  98 

Upriver,  coarse,  old...  none  here  none  here  none  here 

Caucho  (Peruvian)  sheet  72^2®  73V2  78    @  79  77    @  /S 

Caucho  (Peruvian)  ball  7954@  80  96    @  97  95    @  96 
Ceylon        (Plantation) 

fine  sheet   

.AFRIC.VN. 

Sierra   Leone   .... 

1st  quality.  . .  107     @io8 


Massai,  red   107  @io8 

Benguella   77  @  /S 

Cameroon  ball ....  78  @  79 

Accra   flake    22  @  23 

Lopori  ball,  prime. 115  @ll6 

Lopori,  strip,  primei04  (S105 

Madagascar,  pinky  89  @  90 

Ikelemba    116  @ii7 

Soudan  niggers ...  92  @  93 


137    ©138         137     ©138 

CENTR.^LS. 

Esmeralda,   sausage   ....93@94 

Guayaquil,   strip    75@7^ 

Nicaragua,  scrap  92@93 

Panama,  slab  70@7i 

Mexican,  slab  7i@72 

Mexican,  slab   7loe72 

Mangabeira,  sheet  65@7o 

Guayule    (0)48 

E.\ST  INDL^N. 

Assam    94@9S 

Borneo 50@57 


Late  Para  cables  quote: 

Per   Kilo  Per  Kilo 

Islands,  fine  5$6oo  Upriver,  fine   6S600 

Islands,    coarse    Upriver,  coarse   4$ooo 

Exchange,   15  9/161/. 
Last  Manaos  advices : 

Upriver.  fine   6$70O  Upriver.  coarse 4$200 

Exchange,  15  ly/S^d. 
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Statistics  0/  Para  Rubber  {Excluding  Caucho), 

NEW  YORK. 

Fine  aiul                   Total.  Total.  Total. 

Medium.  Coarse.     1907.     igo6.  lyos. 

Stocks,  January  i 7'o«jr     173          3=     176         122  69 

Arrivals,    January 1034      556=  1590       1804  2073 


Aggregating 1207 

Deliveries,   January 1083 


559  =  1766 
555  =  1638 


1926 
170J 


2142 
1985 


Stocks,   January   31 124  4^ 

l'.\RA. 

1907.      1906.  1905. 

Stocks,  January  i .  .  Ions      —        585  200 

Arrivals,   January 3330      4720  3775 


128        224         157 

ENGI.ANU. 
1907.        1906.      1905. 

36s        S70      175 

680  565         905 


Aggregating 3330      5305      3975       1045       1135     ic8o 

Deliveries.  January 2365      3845      2719        700        675      725 


Stocks.  January  31 . 


World's  visible  supply,  January  31.  ..  .Tons    ^i.jo/ 

Para  receipts,  July  I  to  January  31 16.730 

Para  receipts  of  Caucho,  same  dates 1,655 

Afloat  from  Para  to  United  States,  Jan.  31       499 
Afloat  from  Para  to  Europe.  January  31.  .       650 

Antwerp 


96s      1460      1256        345        460      355 

1907.       1906.  1905. 

4.062  2,972 
18,319     16,326 

2,065  1.504 

721  529 

1. 197  675 


ANTWERP    STATISTICS    FOR    DECEMBER. 

DETAILS.                   1906. 

1905.         1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

Stocks,  Nov.30.fei7o.r    714.919 

635,296     611,726 

680,142 

185,961 

Arrivals   in   Dec.      636,460 

474,175     581.844 

638,158 

799.236 

Congo  sorts....      579,700 

436,404     460,386 

599,945 

760,150 

Other    sorts 56,760 

37,771      121,458 

38,213 

39,086 

Aggregating..    1,351.379  i,io9.47i  i-i93.570  1,318.300     985,197 
Sales  in  December     693,195     374,284     652,209     707,400     327,092 


Stocks,  Lee.  31...      658,184     735.187     541,361      610,900     658,105 


Ar'rals  since  Jan.  I  5,772.062  5,713,728  S.763.856  5,726,483  5,403.985 

C)ngo  sorts 4,593,759  4,442,607  4,723.618  5.180,401  4.992.9S4 

Other    sorts....   1,178,303  1.271,121   1,040,238     546,082     411,031 

Sales  since  Jan.   i  5,849,065  5,519,805  5,833,395  5,773,668  5,160,589 

CO.MPARATIVE  ANTWERP  PRICES — EXTREMES. 

[In  Francs  per  Kilogram.] 


Grades. 

1904. 

1905- 

1906. 

Kasai.  red,  I.. 

.  io.32!-'2=ii.iS 

11.40    =12.60 

12.50    =13.25 

Equateur,    I.. 

.  10.50    =11.25 

11.25     =12.671^ 

;     I2.72'4=i3.40 

Lopori,    I 

.  10.50    =11.25 

11.25     =12.671^ 

.     12.72^4=13-40 

Uele    

9.60    — 1020 

10.35     =11.35 
10.35     =1135 

11.30    =12. 
11.30    =12. 

Aruwinu    . . .  . 

9.60    =10.20 

Upper  Congo, 

Ordinary.  . . 

.   10.        =10.75 

10.75     =12.15 

11.35     =12.25 

Lower  Congo, 

Thimbles  .  . 

.     550    =  6.50 

5.50    =  6.50 

6.50    =  7- 

♦Fine  Para... 

.3s.iiJ4d.=5s.5d. 

4s.uj4d.=5s.7d. 

5s.oj4d.=5s.5d. 

[•  In  English  money,  per  pound.] 

10   Francs  per  Kilogram  =  87  ^    Cents  per   Pound. 

January  14. — By  the  Bruxellesville,  from  the  Congo : 
Bunge  &  Co (Societe  Generale  Africaine)  ^i7<:>.s 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


.(Societe  .•Knversoise) 
.  (Comite   Special   Katanga) 

,. (Societe  A.  B.  I.  R.) 

.  (Comptoir   Commercial    Congolais) 


Societe  Coloniale  Anversoise    (Beige  du   Haul  Congo) 


Do 
Do 

Do 


.(Slid  Kamerun) 
.  (Cie.  dc  Lomani) 


L.  &  W.  Van  de  Velde (Cie.  du  Kasai) 

Do 

Societe  Generale  de  Commerce (Alimaienne) 

M.   S.   Cols (ITkelemba) 


February  4. — By  the  Albcrtville,  from  the  Congo : 

Bunge  &  Co (Societe  Generale  Africaine)   kilos 

Do  (  Societe    Anversoise ) 

Do  (Cie.   du   Kasai) 


114,000 
1.500 
3,000 
8,500 
17,000 
4.000 
1,900 
3.900 
1,000 

116,000 

7,000 

7,000 

400 

285,200 


174,000 
24,000 
67,000 


Bunge  &  Co (Chemins  de  fcr  Grand  Lacs) 

Do ( Comite   Special   Katanga  ) 

Societe  Coloniale   Anversoise    ( Beige   du    Haul   Congo ) 

Do  (  Lulonga  » 

Do  (  Slid    Kamerun  i 

Do  (Cie.  de  Lomani ) 

M.  S.  Cols ( Baniembe ) 

Do  (Alima) 

Societe  Generale  de  Commerce (  Alimaienne  ) 

L.  &  W.  Van  de  Velde 


'97 

6,soo 

1.800 
6.000 
1,700 
1,000 
1,500 
500 
7,000 
1.000 

2,C0O 


294,000 

London. 

PLANTATION    KUltUER. 

February  i. — M  to-day's  auction  362  packages  of  Ceylon  and 
Malaya  plantation  rubber  were  offered  and  226  sold,  the  total 
weight  amounting  tn  21  tons,  nf  which  Ceylon  contributed  about 
one-third.  The  market  was  quieter,  in  sympathy  with  Para 
grades,  and  prices  showed  a  slight  decline.  The  highest  paid  was 
Ss.  loVzd.  [=$1.43]  for  a  small  lot  of  pale  clear  Ceara  biscuits 
from  Rangbodde  estate.  A  small  lot  of  good  rambong  (Ficiis) 
sold  at  5J.  i}id.  [=$i.2sV«].  The  average  for  all  sorts  of  planta- 
tion was  5J.  sd.,  against  5J.  6'/id.  at  the  preceding  auction.  Fine 
hard  Para  sold  up  to  5^.  2'/4''. 

Rubber  Receipts  at  Manaos 

During  December  and  six  months  of  the  crop  season  for  three 
years  [courtesy  of  Messrs.  Scholz  &  Co.] : 

December. 
1906. 


Rio  Purus-,\crc (Tons) 

Madeira    " 

Turua     " 

.Tavary-Iquilos      '* 

Solimoes     " 

Rio    Negro    '* 


Total     . 
Caucho 


Total 


21 1 
224 
489 
440 
■  59 
15< 

1,679 
145 


1905. 
546 
379 
528 
479 
170 
116 

2,2l8 
398 


1904. 
315 
437 
519 
658 
176 
'42  . 

2,247 
J  92 


July-December. 

1906.       1905.       1904. 

2.833 

1,637 

1,506 

«.965 

648 

168 


2,368 
1,902 
1,346 
1,806 
478 
214 


2,009 
1,686 
1,184 
1,816 
434 
■75 


8,114 
971 


8,757 
1,113 


7.304 
650 


9,870       7.9S4 


"        1,824       2,616       2,439       9,085 

RUBBER   EXPORTS    FROM    MANOAS.    I906. 

Fine.       Medium.         Coarse.         Caucho.         Total 

1.020,569^  7,162,444 


New    York     .  .  .kilos     3.944.709      1,003.251 

Liverpool    2.860.25s         469,839 

Havre  and  Hamburg     1,940,217        270,904 


'93.915  .    ._ 

732,202      2,056,164:3^  6.118,460 
516,064      1,142,321^:1:  3,869,506 


Total    8,745,181     1,743.994     2,742,211     4,219,054=17.150.410 

DIRECT    EXPORT    FROM     MANOAS    TO    HAMBURO. 


Tons. 

In    1904    403 

In    1905    858 

In    1906    1,053 


Tons. 

In    1901    57 

In    1902    104 

In    1903    266 

Para  Rubber  Exports  (1906) 

The  figures  embrace  also  the  exports   from   Manoas.  and   in 
transit  from  Peru  and  Bolivia,  through  Para: 

To —  Fine.       Medium.         Coarse.         Caucho.         Total. 

United    States.  .*iVoj     7,406,171      1,785.315     5,469,419      1,531,399^^16,192.304 
Europe    9,298.310      1,253,574     3.223.944     4.799,623=18,575,451 

16,704,481     3,038,889     8,693,363     6,331.022=34,767,755 


Total 


RECAPITULATION   OF   T.KKA    EXPORTS. 


To  -America.  To  Europe. 

In  1906  kilos  16,192,304  '8,575.451 

In  1905  15,260,345  18,656.543 

In  1904  16.309.468  14,334.668 

In  1003  15.033,395  16.061,547 

In  1902  13,859,868  14,689,912 

In  1901  15,550,978  14.739,520 


Total. 

34,767,755 
33,916,888 
30,644,136 
31.094,942 
28,549,780 
30,290,498 


Rubber  Scrap  Prices. 

Xew   York  quotations — prices   paid   by   consumers   for  carload 
lots  in  cents  per  pound — are  higher  than  one  month  ago. 

Old  Rubber  Boots  and    Shoes   Domestic 13    @I3;'2 

Do  — Foreign    ioHHto% 

Pneumatic  Bicycle  Tires  7'A®  7-H 

.Automobile    Tires    ' 10    (a  10^ 

Solid  Rubber  Wagon  and  Carriage  Tires SJ^'S-  ^% 

White  Trimmed  Rubber   ii'4@il?4 

Heavy  Black  Rubber   5'A@  5H 

.■\ir  Brake  Hose  4^@  5 

Fire  and  Large  Hose  3H@  3?4 

Garden  Hose   zVz®  2j4 

Matting    I'4@  I^ 


\[)S 
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IMPORTS  FROM  PARA  AT  NEW   YORK. 

[The  Figures  Indicate   I'Veights   in   Pounds.} 
January  26. —  By  the  steamer  Flumtnense,  from  Manaos  and   Para: 

Importers.                         Fine.     Medium.  Coarse.     Caucho.  Total. 

Poel  &  Arnold    292,400     61,900     81,600    -  1,900=  437,800 

General    Rubber    Co 171,900     31,700   133.400       1.000=  338,000 

A.   T.    Morse   &   Co 156.200     32,100     85.800       8,900=  283,000 

New   York  Commercial   Co 39,800     27,800     51,600       6,600=  125,800 

Nealc    &    Co 25,700       4,300     47,500     =  *".5oo 

Edmund    Reeks    &    Co 33,300       S,300     32,100          800=  71 

C.   P.  dos  Santos   26,100       9,300     24,400      =  5j 

Hagemeyer   &    Brunn    13.900      6,600     =  20,500 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 1,800      5.900     =  7. 700 

Total      761,100   172,400  468,900     19,200=1.421,600 

February  4. — By  the  steamer  Cuthbert,   from   Manaos  and   Para: 

Poel    &   Arnold    146,100     52,600     72,600     12,100=     283,400 

General    Rubber    Co 63,000     13,700     97,400     20.400=     194,500 

A.  T.   Morse  &   Co 104.800     18.600     28,900       3,500=     155,800 

New  York  Commercial  Co.   ...       59,600     20,300     44,100     20,000=     144,000 


Edmund  Recks  &  Co 49>300  8,600  44,200 

Nealc  &   Co 33i2oo  3,600  43,500 

C.    P.    dos    Santos 34.300  3,900  22,400 

Hagemeyer    &    Brunn    14,300  15,800 

G.   Amsinck   &   Co 12,800  3,600  1.300 


102.100 
80,300 
60,600 
30,100 

17,700 


Total     517,400  124,900  370,200     56,000=1.068,500 


February   16. — By  the  steamer  Maranheuse  from  Manaos  and  Para: 


New  York  Commercial  Co..  346,800  91,200  104,700 

General    Rubber    Co 403,200  51,700  185,600 

\     T.    Morse    &    Co 287,100  46,500  106,500 

i'  tl  &   Arnold 65,700  31,600  144,800 

Edmund   Reeks  &   Co 51,600  10,100  19,400 

Neale    &    Co 45.500  5,800  39.>oo 

C.     P.    dos    Santos 7.500  700  11,900 

Hagemeyer   St    Brunn 29,200        22,500 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 2,800  300  5.500 


92,400  = 
2,800:= 

16,600  = 
12,700  — 
17,700  = 


29,700  = 


635,100 

643.300 

456,700 

254,800 

98,800 

90,400 

49,800 

51.700 

8,600 


Totals 1,239,400     237,900     640,000     171,900=  2,289,200 

f  Note.— The  Cametense  was  due  at  New  York  on  February  26,  with  799 
:    liber  and  40   tons  caucho.J 


PARA  RUBBER  VIA  EUROPE. 

Pounds. 
Jan.   23. — By  the  fl/cKc/ter=Hamburg: 

Poel    &    Arnold    (Fine) 26,000 

A.  T.   Morse  &  Co.   (Fine) 7,000     33,000 

Jan,    28. — By    the    C/mfrria=LiverpooI: 
General   Rubber  Co.    (Coarse)....  15.000 

Jan.    30. — By    the    Sot'i<:=L!verpooI: 
Poel   &   Arnold    (Caucho) 34,000 

Jan.  31. — By  the   T/ia»i(:5^Mollendo: 
New  York  Commercial  Co.    (Fine)  3,000 

Feb.  I. — By  the  Pcnnsylvania^Hamhurg: 

Poel  &  Arnold    (Fine) 15,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co.   (Fine) —       8,000     23,000 

Feb.    2. —  By    the    Lucania^h'ivcT pool: 

General   Rubber   Co.    (Fine) r  1,000 

General   Rubber   Co.    (Coarse)....     34,000     45.000 

Feb.  9. — By  the  Amenka=HsLmhurg: 

General   Rubber   Co.    (Fine) r  1,500 

General    Rubber    Co.    (Coarse)....        4.500      16,000 

Feb.   II. — By  the  CarmaHia=Liverpool: 

General   Rubber   Co.    (Fine) 7,000 

General  Rubber  Co.    (Caucho) ....      22,500     29,500 

Feb.    15. — By    the    BarcWoKa=Hamburg; 

A.   T.    Morse  &   Co.    (Fine) 15.000 

Poel    &    Arnold     (Fine) 15.000      30,000 

OTHER  ARRIVALS  AT  NEW  YORK 

CENTRALS. 

Pounds. 

Jan.    23. — By    the    T'^«Ky50«=:Bahia: 

New    York    Commercial    Co 8,000 

American   Commercial    Co 5.500 

A.   D.   Hitch   &   Co 4.500     18,000 

Jan.    26. — By   the   3fcri'rfa=Frontera: 
Harburger  &   Stack 3.000 

E.  Steiger  &  Co 1.500 

H.   Marouardt  &   Co 1.200 

Isaac  Kubie  &  Co 500       6,200 

Jan.   28. — By   the   St.   Paul=London: 
Poel   &  Arnold 17,000 

Jan.    29. — By    the    El    Fa//e=Galveston : 
Continental-Mexican  Rubber  Co...  35,000 

Jan.    30. —  By    the    Bofic^Liverpool: 
Poel   &   Arnold 17,000 

Jan.    30. — By    the    Advance=Co\on: 

F.  Amsinck  &  Co 6.500 

E.    B.   Straut 3,400 

Hirzel,  Feltman   Co 2,500 

Charles    E.    Griffin 2.300 

Aramburo     Incpn 2,200 

Eggers   &    Heinlcin 2,000 

George  A.   Alden   &   Co 2,000 

Mann   &  Emdon 1,200 

Wessels,   Kulenkanipff  &  Co 1,200 

Andreas   &    Co 600 

Andean   Trading   Co 700     24,600 

Jan.   30. — By   the   El  5'wd=Galveston: 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co.  .  25,000 

Jan.  30. ^By  the  /CrooH/aHd:=Antwerp: 
Poel   &   Arnold 7,000 

Jan,   31. — By  the   T"/iamf5=CoIombia.   etc.: 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co ".500 

Meyer   &    Hecht 3.000 


CE'STRALS— Continued. 

K.    B.    Straut 2,000 

.\merican    Trading    Co 1,200 

Wesscls.  Kulenkampff  &  Co 600 

J.  A.  Pauli  &  Co 600 

ilecke  &  Co 600     1 5,500 

Feb.   I. — By  the  Cienfuegos=^T&mpico: 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co..      70,000 

Edward     Maurer 34,000 

New    York    Commercial   Co 22,500 

European    account 75,000  201,500 

Feb.     I. — By    the    £j/'i:ra«ra=  Frontera: 

Harburger    &    Stack 7,000 

E.    Steiger   &    Co 2,000 

H.    Marquardt   &   Co 2.500 

New   York   Commercial    Co 1,000 

Graham,    Hinklcy    Co 500      13,000 

Feb.    I. — By  the  f aHa»ia=Colon: 

Demarest   Bros.  &  Co 8.000 

Hirzel,    Feltman    &   Co ,.  6,000 

Piza    N'eohews    Co 5. 500 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 4.000 

A.    Santos  &-   Co 3,000 

Roldan  &  Van  Sickle 2,500 

L,    Johnson    S:    Co 1,000 

\V.  R.  Grace  &  Co i.ooo 

Pablo    Calvtt    Co 500     31,500 

Feb.    2. — By    the    LHC(iMia=Liverpool: 
General    Rubber    Co 15.000 

Feb.   4. — By  the   IVashington^Tamoico: 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co.  .    1 15,000 

Edward    Maurer 35.000 

New  York  Commercial  Co 30,000   180,000 

Feb.    4. — By    the   El   Norte=Ncw    Orleans: 

A.   T.    Morse  &   Co 10.000 

G.    Amsinck  &   Co 4,000 

A.    N.    Rotholz 3,000 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.   Co 2,000     19,000 

Feb.   6. — By   the   Canning^Bahia: 

Adolph    Hirsch    &   Co 18,000 

A.    D.    Hitch   &-   Co 6.000 

America    Commerce    Co 6,000     30,000 

Feb.    5. — By    the    F»r^mw=:Colon: 

Hirzel.    Feltman   &   Co 15.000 

L.    Johnson    &    Co 2.500 

G.    Amsinck  &   Co 2,000 

A.    Rosenthal's    Sons 1,500 

Jose  Julia  &   Co i ,000 

Vandcr   Grift    Co i  .000 

.\.   M.   Capen's  Sons i.ooo     24,000 

Feb.   7. — By  the  5'ar«ta^Colombia: 

G,   Amsinck   &   Co 1.500 

Isaac  Brandon   &   Bros i.ooo 

Charles    E.    Griffin 1,000 

American  Trading  Co 1,000       4,500 

Feb.    8. — By   the    Ba//ic=LiverpooI : 
Robinson    &    Stiles S3, 000 

Feb.   8. — By  the  .-'l//ia»ci'=CoIon: 

G.    Amsinck   &   Co 9,000 

Mann   &   Emdon 6,000 

Hirzel,    Feltman    &    Co 2,000 

.\ndean    Trading    Co 1,500      18,500 

Feb.   9. — By  the  El  i?io=New   Orleans: 

A.  N.  Rotholz   1 .500 

A.   T.   Morse  &  Co 1,500       3,000 

Feb,    9. — By   the    Monterey^Yucatan: 

H.    Marquardt    &    Co 2,000 

Fred   Probst  &  Co 2,000 


CENTRALS— Coii/iiiHed. 

Graham,   Hinklev   &   Co 1,500 

W.     H.     Wadlcigh 1,000 

Harburger  &   Stack 1,000       7'5oo 

Feb.    II. — By  the  El  Cid=Galveston : 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber   Co..  22,500 

Feb.    II. — By   the   ComMX=New    Orleans: 

A.   T.    Morse  &   Co 4,000 

G.   Amsinck  &   Co 2,500 

Eggers    &    Heinlein 1,500       8,000 

Feb.    II. — By    the    Matansas=Tampico: 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber   Co.  .      45,000 

Edward    Maurer 34.000 

New  York  Commercial  Co 22,000   101,000 

Feb.    14. — By    the    TrfMt=Colombia,   etc.: 

G.   Amsinck  &   Co 9,000 

T.  H.  Rossbach  &  Bros 6,500 

Kunhardt     &     Co 2,500 

Roldau  &  Van   Sickle 1.500 

Lunha   &   CortJnez 1,500 

D.  A.  De  Lima  &  Co 1,000 

J.  A.   Pauli  &  Co 1,000 

Leauz   &   Co 500 

A.   M.   Capen's  Sons 500     24,000 

Feb.    15. — By  the  F/aM(fria=Greytown: 

Eggers  &  Heinlein    2,000 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 1.500 

Halle    &    Sable 1,500       5,000 

Feb.   15. — By  the  F/a«dria=Greytown: 

Dumarfst    Bros.    Co 4,000 

Roldau  &  Van   Sickle 3. 500 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 2,500 

E.  B.    Strout 2,000 

Tose    Julia    &    Co 1,500 

Aramburo    Inc i»Soo 

Siloa  Bussenus  &  Co 1,500 

Hirzel    Feltman     Co 1,500 

.\.    Santos  &   Co i.ooo 

Wessels,  Kulenkampff  &  Co i.ooo 

R.    G.    Barthold 500     20,500 

Feb.   15. — By  the  SarcWoHa=Hamburg: 

Poel    &    Arnold 1 5.000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 5,S00     20,500 

AFRICANS. 

Pounds. 
Jan.    23. — By    the    Dleucher=Hamb\irg: 

General     Rubb-r     Co 22,500 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 17.000 

Rubber  Trading   Co 10.000     49»500 

Jan.    25. — By    the    .'/rrtfcic=LiverpooI: 

George    A.    Alden    &    Co 40.000 

A.  T.   Morse  &  Co 7.000 

.A.   W.   Brunn   Co 3oOO     50.500 

Jan.   25. — By  the  5"/a*er(f ttfe=Rotterdam : 

Poel    &   Arnold    22,000 

Rubber    Trading     Co 11,000     33,000 

Jan.    26. — By   the   Bo5^nm=Hamburg: 

G-^or^e    A.    Alden    &    Co 33. 000 

W.    L.    Gough    &    Co 5.000 

Robinson    &    Stiles    2.000     40,000 

Jan.   29. — By  the   Kron  Princes 
Ceci7£'=  Hamburg : 
\.    T.    Morse    &    Co 10,000 

Jan.  30. — By  the  B(7frc=  Liverpool: 

Poel    &    Arnold    11,500 

A.   T.    Morse  &  Co 11,500     23.000 
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\l[ilC.\:;S— Continue- J. 

J  \N.    JO. — By   the   Kraonland^Antwcrp: 

A.   T.    Morse  &  Co 40,000 

Poel    &    Arnold     15,000     55,000 

/an.    31. — By   the    rrM/onfc=Ltverpool: 

General    Rubber   Co 33,000 

George   A.    Alden    &    Co 15.000 

Robinson   &   Stiles    S.ooo 

A.     W.     Brunn    Co 5,000     58,000 

Feb.    !. — By  the  Ptfrtnjy/fania=Hamburg: 

A.    T.    Morse   &    Co 15,000 

George    A.    Alden   &    Co 11,000 

Poel    &    Arnold     4,500 

Rubber   Trading   Co 4.500 

General    Rubber   Co 4.500     39,500 

Feb.    2. — By  the  Lucanui=LivcrpooI: 

Poel    &    .Arnold    50,000 

General    Rubber    Co 10,000     60,000 

Feb.   4- — By  the  New  Korfe=Bordeaux: 

General    Rubber    Co 40,000 

George    .'\.    Alden    &    Co 10,000 

A.   T.   Morse  &   Co 7,000     57,000 

Feb.    8. — By   the    r'ic(i3nan=Liverpocl: 

George  A.   Alden  &   Co 50.000 

General    Rubber    Co 40.000 

A.   T.   Morse  &  Co 5,000     95,000 

Feb.   8. — By   the   ^mrriJfea=Hamburg: 
General    Rubber    Co 60,000 

Feb.   8. — By  the   Ba/fic=Liverpool: 

George    A.    Alden    &    Co 1 1,000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 1 1,000 

Poel    &    .Arnold     6.500 

A.    \V.    Brunn    Co 2,500     31,000 

Feb.    9. — By   tht*    Savoie=H3^vTc : 
George  A.   Alden  &  Co 7,000 

Feb.    II. — By   the   C(irmanta=Liverpool: 

General    Rubber    Co 11 5.000 

A.    T.    Morse   &    Co 5,000 

George  A.   Alden   &  Co 5,000    125,000 

Feb.    II. —  By   the   America=Antvferp: 

George    A.     .\lden    &    Co 170.000 

Poel    &    Arnold     35.000 

Jost  oh    Cantor     5,000 

A.    T.    Morse   &    Co 2,500   212.500 

Feb.    15. — By   the  Majestic^zhivcrpooX: 

Joseph    Cantor    9,000 

George   A.   Alden   &  Co 4,000     13,000 

Feb.    1 5. — By   the   Barce/o«a^Hamburg : 

General   Rubber   Co 15,000 

Poel    &   Arnold 11,000 

A.    T.    Morse   &    Co 1 1.500 

George    A.    Alden   &    Co 5.500     43,000 

EAST    INDIAN. 

Pounds. 
Jak.  25. — By  the  /lra6ic=Liverpool: 

C.   Van   Postan   &   Co 7,000 

Jan.    28. — By   the   St,    Pa«/=London: 

A.    T.    Morse    &    Co 7,000 

Poel    &    Arnold     3. 500      10,500 


EAST  INDIAN— CoMfiiiu.ii. 
Jan.   28. — By  the   Bra^marzrSingaporc: 

Joseph     Cantor      16,000 

Hcabler    &    Co 5,000     21,000 

Jan.  28. — By  the  A/inriWia/ia=London: 

General     Rubber     Co 25,000 

George   A.   Alden  &   Co 3,SOo     28,500 

Jan.   30. — By  the    yeddo=SingapoTc: 

W.    L.    Gough   &   Co 11,000 

General   Rubber   Co 8,000     19,000 

Feb.   7. — By  the  Stotsenfels=Co\omho: 
A.   T.    Morse  &   Co n  ,000 

Feb.    13.— By  the  Mesaba^London: 

General     Rubber     Co 14,000 

George   A.    Alden    &    Co 5,000      19,000 

Feb.    16. — By  the  C/iajfe=Singapore: 

George    A.    Alden    &    Co 17,000 

VV.    L.    Gough   &   Co 17,000 

Hcabler   &    Co 25.000 

Winter  &    Smillee    10,000 

General    Rubber    Co 10,000     79,000 

GUTTA-JELUTONG. 

Pounds. 
Jan.    25. — By   the   Kcnnebec=SinsapOTe: 

William   Tappenbach    1 50,000 

Poel    &    Arnold     65,000 

Heablcr   &    Co 40.000 

American    Trading    Co 22,000  277,000 

Jan.   29. — By   the  Bra^mflr=:Singapore: 

L.^   LittUjohn    &    Co 110,000 

W.   L.  Gough  &  Co 100,000 

Joseph    Cantor     125,000 

Hcabler   &    Co fi^  ....... 

Poel    &    Arnold    0 

Jan.    30.— By    the    Kfddo=Singapv.: 

H.    Pauli   &   Co 210,000 

D.    A.    Shaw    &    Co 100,000 

Gcntral   Rubber   Co 60,000 

Heabler    &    Co 1 10,000  480,000 

Feb.    16. — By   the   C/ia.::ee=:Singaporc: 

George    A.    Alden   &    Co 200,000 

W.   L.   Gough   &  Co 90,000 

Jos-.ph     Cantor      45,000 

H.    Pauli   &   Co 45,000 

A.    W.    Brunn    Co 140,000 

Heablcr    &    Co 100.000 

William   Tappenbach    100.000  720,000 

GUTTAPERCHA. 

Pounds. 

Jan    28. — By    the    Kron    Princess 
Cecelia— Hamburg : 
RobtTt  Soltau  &  Co 7.000 

Jan.  29. — By  the  Bra?fWir=Singaporc : 
Bishop    Gutta-Percha     Co 25,000 

Jan.   30.— By  the   K^(frfo=Singapore: 
Robert   Soltau  &   Co 55,000 

Feb.    15. — By    the    Sarcr/o«a=Harnburg: 
Robert    Soltau    &    Co 33,000 


GUTVAVEKCn  A—Continued. 
Feb.    16. —  By    the    G/)(i;rt'=Singapore: 

George  A.   Alden  &  Co 75,000 

Joseph    Cantor    1 5.000     90.000 

Balata. 

Pounds, 

Jan.    26. — By    the    Gr.Miada=Ciudad    Bolivar: 

Thebaud   Brothers    12,000 

Middleton   &   Co 3.500      15,500 

Feb.    9. — By    the   /Ctfro«fl=Dcmcrara: 
A.   T,    Morse   &   Co 11.000 

Feb.    II. — By  the    7'ampiViaH=London: 
Rubber    Trading    Co 6,500 

Feb.    u,— By   the   Prins  H^i//rm=Surinam: 
G.    Amsinck    vS:    Co 3.500 

CUSTOM  HOUSE  STATISTICS 

PORT   01-   NIW   YOKK     lANLAUV. 
Imparls :  Pounds.  Value. 

India   rubber 6,121,596     $4.q56,7;7 

Gutta-percha     215.223  73, 74' 

Gutla-jclutong  (Pontiarak) .     2,826,410  90,160 

Total    0.16.1.221}     $5,120,678 

Exports: 

India-rubber    i^;.;;-  $88,496 

Reclaimed  rubber 88,005  1^1093 

Rubber  Scrap   Imported....      1.041.086  81,938 


BOSTON  ARRIVALS. 


Pounds. 
4.870 


Die.    I. — By   the   5y/!'aniii=LiverpooI: 
Poel    &    Arnold — African 

Dec.   6. — By    the   Sac/i^Ni^Liverpoo] : 
Poel     &     Arnold — Central 21.181 

Dec.   7. — By  the  S'ac/i5m=:Liverpool : 
George   A.    Aldcn   &   Co. — African  15.073 

Dec.   14. — By  the  Belgravia=:H3mburs- 
George  A.    Alden   &   Co. — African  9.891 

Dec.   17. — By  the  City  of  lVashii:gtoit=S3n  Luis 
Potosi : 
9,000 

Dec.    18. — By    the    5'i/tia=Haniburg : 
W.  L.  Gough  &  Co.— East   Indian  11. 123 

Dec.    19. — By   the   5"agamorc=Liverpoo] : 

Poel    &    Arnold — African 4.536 

George    A.    Alden    &    Co. — .African       2.097       6,633 

Dec.    31. — By   the   5'y/MinM=Liverpool: 
Poel     &     Arnold— Central 31,626 

Dec.   31. — By   the    C(3m6riaH=London: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co. — East  Indian  2,11a 


Total 


iii.Sti 


OFFICIAL  STATISTICS  OF  CRUDE  INDIA  RUBBER  (IN  POUNDS) 


UNITED  STATES. 


.MONTHS. 

December,  igo6 

January-November   60,272,936 


IMPORTS. 

7.634.553 


EXPORTS.       NET  IMTORTS. 

513.547  7.121,006 

3,289,915  56,983,021 


Twelve  months, 
Twelve  months. 
Twelve  months. 


1906. . . 
1905... 
1904... 


67.907.489 
64,147.701 
61,889,758 


3,803,462 
3,620,522 
3,449.433 


64,104,027 
60,527,179 
58.440,325 


GERMANY. 


.MONTHS.  IMPORTS. 

December,  1906 3.S3S.620 

January-November   33,837,100 


EXPORTS.       NET  IMPORTS. 
962,280  2  =-'   '  in 

11.450.340  2J 


BELGIUM.t 


MONTHS.  IMPORTS. 

December.   igo6 1,928,847 

January-November   18,836.994 


EXPORTS.      NET  IMPORTS. 

1,985,949  t57.io2 

14.938,323       3,841,569 


Twelve  months,  1906... 
Twelve  months,  1905... 
Twelve  months,   1904... 


20,765,841 
18,679,082 
17,955,293 


16,924,272 
14.959,619 
16.301,295 


3,898,671 
3.719.463 
1.653.998 


GREAT  BRIT.M.V. 


MONTHS.  I.MPORTS. 

December,  1906 5.488,000 

January-November   62,504,624 


EXPORTS.       NET  IMPORTS. 

3,500,112  1,987,888 

33,488,224  29,016,400 


Twelve  month;.  1906... 
Twelve  months,  1905... 
Twelve   months,    1904. . . 


37,372.720 
47,064.600 
38,295,400 


12.412.620 
17,271.320 
10,052,020 


24,900, 100 
29.793,280 
28.243.380 


FR.\NCE.* 


MONTHS.  IMPORTS. 

December,   1906 4,011.480 

Janiiary-Xovember   26,920,960 


EXPORTS.      NET  IMPORTS. 

1.373,240  2.638,240 

18.241.960  8.679,000 


Tw-elve  months.  1906. . . 
Twelve  months.  1905... 
Twelve   months.    1904. .  . 


30.9.^2,440 
26.783,460 
20.651,620 


19.615,200 
16,651,360 
11,526,900 


11,317,240 

10.132,100 

9,124,720 


Twelve  months, 
Twelve  months, 
Twelve  months, 


1906. . . 
1905... 
1904... 


67.992,624 
66,464,944 
55,555,584 


36,988,336 
37,464,112 
33.415,536 


31,004,288 
29,000,832 
22,140,048 


Note. — German  statistics  before  Jan.  i.  1906,  include  Gutta-percha,  Balata, 
old  (waste)  rubber.  British  figures  include  old  rubber.  French,  Austrian 
and  Italian  figures  include  Gutta-percha.  The  exports  from  the  United 
States  embrace  the   supplies   for   Canadian   consumption. 


General    Commerce. 


t  Special    Commerce. 


t  Net    Exports. 
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Liverpool. 

William  Wric;ht  &  Co.  report  [February  i]  : 
Fine  Para. — The  tnarket  throughout  the  montli  has  been  dull. 
Prices  advanced  a  little  during  the  first  half,  but  subsequently 
declined,  closing  at  about  last  month's  values — 5.5.  2>id.  for  Up- 
river,  and  s.y.  }4d-  for  Islands.  Receipts  in  Brazil  are  still  de- 
layed ;  doubtless  they  will  eventually  come,  but  the  longer  they 
are  delayed  the  greater  eagerness  there  will  be  to  secure  them. 
America  has  been  operating  freely  in  Manaos,  at  full  prices,  which 
will  further  tend  to  keep  up  rates.  Sellers  here  have  been  ex- 
trenrely  cautious,  and  although  efforts  have  been  made  to  depress 
prices,  they  have  had  practically  no  effect,  in  view  of  the  uncer- 
tain future. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Fvnney  &  Co.,  india-rubber  merchants  and  importers, 
Harley  Buildings,  li  Oldham  street,  have  presented  their  friends  in  the  trade 
with  a  handsome  "Diary  for  1907,"  with  useful  statistics  of  rubber  and 
"loss  in   washing"   tables — pocket  size  and  very  convenient. 


British  Official  Returns. 

INDIA-RUBBER. 
1904. 

Imports   Pounds  55.555.584 

Exports   33.415,536 


1905. 
66,464.944 
37,464,112 


1906. 
67,992,624 
36,988,336 


Net  imports 


22,140,048 

GUTTA-PERCHA. 
1904. 

Imports    Pounds    3,056,256 

Exports   890,622 


29.000,832        31.004,288 


1905.  1906. 

5,088,608  5,986,35a 

1,020,880  973,953 


Net  imports   2,165,634  4,067,728  5,012,400 

Bordeaux. 

Arrivals  at  this  market  in  1906  exceeded  those  for  the  preced- 
ing year  by  285  tons.  The  major  share  is  from  French  West 
-Africa.  The  Soudan  output  remained  stationary;  Conakry  and 
Gambia  showed  a  good  increase.  More  rubber  came  from  Mada- 
gascar and  Indo-China.  Ceara  (Brazil)  contributed  45  tons  of 
"manico'Da"  rubber,  which  brought  good  prices.  Total  receipts 
at  Bordeaux  for  eight  years : 

1899 175,589  kilos.  1903 1,113,000  kilos. 

igoo 239,532       "  1904 1,182,703 

1901 235.380      "  1905 1,330,480      " 

1902 678,000      "  1906 1,716,004 


TO  EXPLOIT  PERUVIAN  RUBBER. 

"T^HE  Inambari  Para  Rubber  Estates,  Limited,  is  the  name  of  a 
company  formed  lately  in  London  to  acquire  certain  rubber 
properties  on  the  river  Inambari,  in  the  district  of  Carabaya, 
southern  Peru.  One  of  the  properties  is  that  of  the  Carabaya 
Rubber  and  Navigation  Co..  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Maine  (United  States).  The  authorized  capital  is  i350,ooo 
[=$1,703,275].  A  public  subscription  was  opened  in  London  on 
February  6  for  i2oo,ooo,  designed  to  pay  the  purchase  price  and 
promotion  expenses,  and  leave  £75,000  for  working  capital.  The 
vendors  are  Frank  Squier,  of  New  York,  and  Sir  George  Newnes, 
of  London.  The  board  of  the  new  company  includes  Sir  Martin 
Conway,  wdio  was  concerned  with  the  Acre  concession,  and 
Charles  A.  Lampard  and  Keith  F.  Arbuthnot,  London  men  wdio 
are  directors  in  important  Eastern  rubber  plantations.  The  plan 
of  the  Inambari  company  is  to  export  rubber  via  Mollendo,  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  with  the  aid  of  improved  mule  roads  now 
under  construction.  There  are  involved  grants  of  land  from 
the  government  of  Peru,  leaseholds  of  other  lands,  and  grants  of 
still  other  areas,  contingent  upon  the  completion  of  the  roads 
mentioned. 


RUBBER  PLANTING  INTERESTS. 


SMOKE   COAGULATING   MACHINE. 

rXPERTS  for  some  time  have  been  of  the  opinion  that 
■^  coagulation  by  the  smoke  process  would  be  most  desirable 
in  the  Far  East.  It  has  remained  for  Mr.  Gustave  Van  den 
Kerckhove,  of  Brussels,  to  become  the  patentee  of  an  apparatus 
for  this  method  of  coagulation.  The  "Fumero."  for  this  is  the 
name  he  has  given  it,  is  made  in  such  a  way  that  the  latex  is 
coagulated  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  in  Brazil.  Work  is 
extremely  practical  with  it,  and  it  can  be  removed  and  fitted  up 
anywhere.  Uniformity  of  curing,  which  is  so  hard  to  obtain  when 
any  mechanical  process  is  used,  is  made  possible  by  the  "Fumero," 
as  the  latex  is  simply  guided  over  the  smoke  by  the  hand,  and  the 
entire  sheet  or  ball  of  rubber  is  evenly  treated.  The  addition  of 
acid  to  the  latex  becomes  unnecessary,  and  the  creosote  con- 
tained in  the  smoke  acts  as  an  antiseptic  and  prevents  the  rubber 
from  oxidizin';.  both  of  these  factors  entering  largely  into  the 
success  w'hich  awaits  the  general  use  of  this  patent.  This  inven- 
tion doubtless  will  meet  a  welcome  in  the  East. 
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i^THE  ALLEN  IMPROVED  FOUNTAIN  BRUSH 


Our  Latest  and  Best 

The  ALLEN  IMPROVED  BRUSH  is  the  acme  of 
perfection,  combining  the  excellent  qualities  of  former  styles 
with  splendid  new  features. 

The  "ALLEN"  is  the  ONLY  SANITARY  BATH  BRUSH 
combining  Friction,  ShoMrer  and  Massage,  and 

which  at  one  operation  thoroughly  cleanses  the  skin,  impart- 
ing a  healthy  tone  and  glow  and  puts  and  keeps  one  in  condition 
of  health. 

Portable  Outfits:  The  ALLEN  BRUSH  is  sold  in  Outfits 
consisting  of  Brush,  Rubber  or  Metallic  Fountain,  Safety  Floor 
Mat.  This  Outfit  can  be  used  at  home  or  while  traveling,  or 
wherever  water  is  obtainable.  Three  quarts  of  water  beats 
a  tub  full  the  old  way. 

BatKroom  Outfits:  Consist  of  Brush  with  Hose  and  Bulb  Faucet  Attach- 
ment and  can  be  connected  with  Bath  Tub  or  Wash  Bowl  Faucet. 

Our  1907  advertising  campaign  warrants  dealers  in  placing 
liberal  orders  for  these  goods. 


Ours  IS  THE  ONE  MODERN  BATHING 
DEVICE  that  has  come  to  stay. 


KEEP  YOUR  EYE  on  our  advertisement. 
It  will  appear  regularly  in  the  "INDIA 
RUBBER  WORLD "    for   12     months. 


Write   us  for  SPECIAL  TERMS  and   PRICES. 

THE  ALLEN  MFG.  CC^r/oTo'* 
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MARK  OF  QUALITY 


ESTABLISHED  1864 

SPECIAL    ATTENTION    orVXN  TO   KXPOHT  BUSINESS.  COHBESPONDENCE    AND  INaVIRIES   BOUCITED. 

The   Canadian   Rubber   Co.    of   Montreal 


MANUFACTURERS      OF 


■_i/m-rBD 


ALL  KINDS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  GENERAL  RUBBER  GOODS 


AND     SOLE     MAKERS    OF    THE 


Celebrated    "CANADIAN"   Rubbers 


We  are  always  open  to  correspond 
with  experienced  Rubber  men,  both 
for    Factory    and    Executive    Work. 


D.    LORNE    McGIBBON, 


VicfrPres.    &    Majiaging:    Director. 


factory  and    ExeCUfive  Olficea:  inventions    kindred    to    the    Trade 

and    Ideas    for    development.    Invited. 
|L||^l\JTDp' A  I         D       1^  Our    Development    Department    gives 

ivix^i-v  ■  Hi^/^i-f    ■-•     ^m  jijpge    matters   special    attention. 

Canadian  Salos  Branchas:    HALIFAX,  N.  S.,  MONTREAL,  Quo.,   TORONTO,  Ont.,    WINNIPEG,  Man..   RECINA,  SASK., 

CALGARY,  Alta.,  VANCOUVER,  8.  C,  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 

J.   C.    NICHOLSON,  M.    C.    MULLARKY,  R.    J.    YOUNGE,  R.    LLOYD   JONES, 


Manager  Mechanical  Goods. 


Manager  Footwear   Dept. 


Sales    Manager, 


Sect.-Treaa. 


B.  LOEWENTHAL  &  COMPANY 

EW  YORK,  136  Uberty  St.     BUY  AND  SELL    -  __  ,  _    _,,--_- 
HiCAOO,  .62  5.1,  Avenue.  .  ■-■  *- "■«DE  JgUftp    RUBBER 


IN  ANY  QRADE 
IN  ANY  QUANTITY. 


SCARRITE 


Under  this  cipher  word  we  desire  to  in- 
troduce a  high  melting  point  material, 
well  adapted  for  makers  of  rubber,  elec- 
trical compounds,  waterproofing,  saturat- 
ing materials,  paints  and  cements. 

This  material  is  not  to  conflict  with  our 
Hydro  Carbon,  Mineral  Rubber,  Elastic 
Compound,  and  Compo  Black  in  their 
several  channels  of  consumption.  Please 
write  for  prices  and  samples. 


William  H.  Scheel 

159  Maiden  Lane  and  37  Fletcher  Street 

New    York,    N.   Y. 


ADOLRH    HIRSCH  «fe  CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  In 

Brazil  Manicoba  and  Sheet  Rubber 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 

BRIDGE  ARCH,  17  Frankfort  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Telepbone  3198  John  Cable  Address  •  Adhlrsoclh' 


ELECTRIC  HOSE  &  RUBBER  CO., 

WILMINGTON,   DELAWARE. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Hose  for   all   purposes  by  a  new  and  improved 

process — made  in  any  continuous  length. 

Vulcanized  under  pressure. 

Cannot  possibly  unwrap  or  separate  between  plies. 

Great  strength  and  durability. 

IfenHon  tht  India  Rubber  World  when  yoa  write. 


THE 

EUREKA 

STEAM  TRAP. 

In  construction  the  most  simple ;  in  work, 
just  as  good  as  its  construction  is  simple. 
Used  by  the:  Navy,  Steel  Mills,  Paper  Mills 

and  Rubber  Mills. 
Indispensable  for  Presses  and  Vulcanizers. 

OSGOOD  SAYEN, 

421  Arcade  Building,      Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Mention   The  India  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 
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VISITING   RUBBER   PLANTERS. 


sight  into  what  ha.s  been  accomplished  by  all  the  others. 
They  are  all  planting  the  same  species,  and,  generally, 
whatever  has  proved  a  success  on  one  plantation  in 
.Mexico  is  lial)le  to  be  found  worth  while  on  the  others. 
Not  that  we  would  discourage  the  widest  possible  study 
of  rubber-planting  problems,  but  it  would  seem  of  more 
practical  value  to  know  what  is  being  done  in  one's  own 
field  than  by  planters  of  another  species,  under  different  libraR' 
conditions.  ^^^  ^q, 

We  do  not  know,  by  the  ua>.  liul  dial  ilie  Easternuoj^ 
planters  have  yet  something  to  learn  about  the  treatment  cai 
of  Hczca  rubber.  The  suggestion  made  at  one  time  of 
sending  from  Ceylon  to  South  America  a  commission  to 
study  rubber  conditions  there  was  met  by  the  statement 
that  everything  necessary  to  be  known  about  Para  rub- 
ber could  be  learned  by  reading,  and  the  expense  of  a 
trip  was  saved.  Tt  may  yet  prove  desirable,  however, 
for  some  of  the  rubber  experts  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe  to  go  up  the  Amazon  and  study  the  "native"  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  the  rubber  species  which  they  have 
placed  under  cultivation. 


HIGHER    PRICE    LEVEL    FOR    COTTON. 


No.    1. 


nrHE  rubber  plantations  in  the  far  East  are  con- 
stantly being  visited  by  persons  from  other  parts 
of  the  world  who  are  interested,  cr  thinking  of  becoming 
interested,  in  the  rubber  culture  in  some  other  region.  It 
is  natural  that  the  successful  production  of  rubber  in 
British  Asia  should  suggest  to  planters  elsewhere  who 
may  have  taken  up  rubber  later,  the  desirability  of  study- 
ing the  practice  there.  And  most  commendable  has  been 
the  spirit  manifested  by  planters  in  Ceylon  and  Malaya 
in  putting  at  the  disposal  of  their  visitors  all  the  infor- 
mation desired.  The  Eastern  planters  have  reached  their 
present  stage  of  advancement,  not  by  having  any  secrets 
in  practice,  but  through  the  liberal  interchange  of  ex- 
perience and  views — a  policy  which  wc  hope  to  see 
adopted  generally. 

We  notice  that,  among  others,  the  visitors  referred  to 
have  included  a  number  interested  in  planting  rubber  in 
Mexico.  Some  of  these  are  likely  to  be  disappointed, 
since  the  Hevca,  the  rubber  tree  planted  in  Ceylon,  is 
very  different  from  the  Castilloa.  planted  in  Mexico, 
calling  for  difl'ereiit  treatment  throughout,  and  yielding 
rubber  of  a  different  (|ualily.  \\'liat  wc  sliDuld  rather 
like  to  see  would  be  an  excliange  of  visits  among  the 
planters  in  ]\Iexico,  with  a  view  to  each  gaining  an  in- 


■"nili-'RE  is  no  question  to-day  of  more  general  in- 
terest to  the  india-rubber  industry  than  the  course 
of  prices  of  raw  cotton.  As  we  have  pointed  out  re- 
cently, the  industry  has  been  obliged  of  late  years  to 
accustom  itself  to  a  new  and  hifrher  standard  of  prices 
for  raw  rubber,  and  no  one  will  be  found  now  calculat- 
ing upon  the  probability,  at  least  for  a  long  time,  of 
rubber  prices  sinking  to  the  level  of  ten  years  ago — 83 
cents  for  material  now  quoted  at  about  $1.20  per  pound. 
The  industry  at  present  is  confronted  with  the  question 
whether  a  similar  permanent  advance  is  not  to  be  ex- 
perienced in  respect  of  cotton. 

The  situation  is  so  well  outlined  in  a  circular  to  the 
trade  issued  li.\'  Mr.  Theodore  H.  Price,  an  important 
member  of  the  cotton  trade  in  Xew  York,  that  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  it :  "The  .American  cot- 
ton crop  for  the  season  ending  .August  31.  1906,  was 
7. 147.000  bales,  and  was  marketed  at  an  average  of  about 
7y>  cents  per  ])ound.  In  the  interval  since,  the  produc- 
tion has  nearly  doubled,  and  we  have  about  completed 
the  sale  of  a  crop  of  between  13  and  14  million  bales,  at 
an  average  of  probably  IOJ/2  cents  per  pound.  An  in- 
crease of  nearly  100  per  cent,  in  the  supply  and  a  co- 
incident advance  of  30  or  40  per  cent,  in  the  ])rice  is  an 
economic  parado.x  which  justifies  the  closest  scrutiny  of 
the  conditions  which  have  made  it  possible." 

Ii  is  no  longer  possible  to  forecast  the  price  of  cotton 
by  com|)aring  the  prospective  yield  of  a  growing  crop 
with  last  year's  production,  and  assuming  that  a  larger 
out[)ut  will  mean  lower  prices  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Xor  do  the  various  causes  which  formerly  influenced, 
temporarily,  a   rise  in  prices  suffice  to  account   for  the 
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advance  which  has  occurred  within  two  years  past  and 
is  still  maintained.  There  is,  for  example,  "speculation" 
in  cotton,  but  mere  speculation  cannot  long  maintain  a 
material  at  a  high  price  level  if  consumption  is  not  keep- 
ing pace  with  production.  This  whole  projiDsition  has 
been  illustrated  fully  in  connection  with  the  gradual  ad- 
vance in  rubber  prices  to  the  present  standard. 

Some  other  features  of  Mr.  I'rice'<  circular  merit  at- 
tention here.  He  asserts  that  no  other  single  product 
of  labor  is  so  essential  to  civilized  humanity  as  cotton, 
and  the  increase  in  the  demand  for  it  is  coextensive  with 
the  spread  of  civilization,  industry,  and  wealth ;  no  other 
article  of  commerce  is  so  promptly  and  easily  exchange- 
able for  gold.  During  50  years  past  the  "units  of  labor" 
involved  in  cotton  production  have  remained  practically 
unchanged,  while  labor-saving  machinery  has  reduced 
the  cost  of  production  of  most  other  conunodities.  But 
of  late  the  value  of  "labor  units" — /.  c,  a  day's  work — 
as  expressed  in  terms  of  gold,  has  increased.  In  other 
words,  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  has  become  greater. 
In  1906  there  was  produced  twice  as  much  gold  as  in 
1896,  which  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  considering 
the  advance  in  cotton  prices  in  the  same  period, 

Mr.  Price  predicts  that  in  time  an  American  cotton 
crop  twice  as  large  as  at  present  will  be  viewed  without 
alarm  as  no  more  than  equal  to  the  world's  require- 
ments, and  already  we  seem  to  be  nearing  the  time  when 
15,000,000  bales  will  be  a  necessity.  And  with  the  con- 
tinued large  production  of  gold,  cotton  at  20  cents  a 
pound  may  yet  seem  reasonable. 

In  the  above  consideration  no  regard  has  been  had  to 
the  production  of  other  than  American  cotton.  As  our 
readers  know,  the  culture  of  cotton  is  being  encouraged 
by  the  European  powers  in  all  their  colonial  possessions 
which  seem  in  any  way  adapted  to  it,  but  as  we  have 
shown  recently,  while  progress  is  being  made,  it  is  slow. 
Meanwhile  the  use  of  cotton  goods  is  on  the  increase  in 
regions  where  formerly  they  were  little  known.  Doubt- 
less considerable  cotton  will  be  grown  in  West  Africa 
within  the  coming  decade,  but  a  large  production  will 
be  needed  to  offset  the  growing  demand  for  cotton  goods 
there.  Great  Britain  alone  exported  to  West  Africa  in 
1904  cotton  goods  valued  at  £1,706,186  [=$8,303,154]. 
and  in  1906  valued  at  £2,034,152  [=$9,899,200], 

We  should  be  pleased,  of  course,  to  .see  the  cotton 
situation  work  out  more  favorably  for  the  rubber  trade 
than  the  foregoing  considerations  indicate,  but  the  trade 
will  lose  nothing  by  being  prepared  for  a  permanent  high 
level  for  this  commodity. 


GROWING  USE  OF  RECLAIMED  RUBBER. 


the  .production  of  raw  rubber  has  increased  steadily  from 
the  beginning,  the  total  amount  available  is  hardlv  suffi- 
cient to  afford  material  for  all  tlu-  rubber  goods  required. 

Without  the  help  of  the  reclaiming  processes,  the  130,- 
000,000  pounds  or  more  of  rubber  that  enters  into  con- 
sumption in  the  world  in  a  year  would  have  to  be  thrown 
away  after  once  having  rendered  a  service,  whereas  now 
])ractically  all  ruljber  is  capable  of  being  used  over  and 
over  again.  The  extent  of  the  reclaimed  rubber  industry 
cannot  be  stated  with  accuracy,  but  careful  estimates  in 
the  trade  of  the  production  of  the  il  reclaiming  plants 
in  the  United  .States  point  to  the  use  in  this  country  of 
two  pounds  of  reclaimed  stock  for  every  pound  of  raw 
rubber.  It  is  several  years  since  the  estimate  was  ac- 
ce])ted  that  an  equal  amount  of  reclaimed  and  raw  rubber 
was  used.  Since  then  improved  reclaiming  methods  have 
come  in,  and  wider  uses  found  for  the  product. 

The  use  of  reclaimed  rubber  in  other  countries,  though 
beginning  later,  has  become  very  extensive.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  collection  of  waste  rubber  in 
Europe  is  as  general  as  here,  not  being  confined  to  the 
10,000  tons  or  more  exported  in  a  year  to  America.  Most 
of  the  larger  rubiier  factories  abroad  reclaim  more  or  less 
rubber  for  their  own  use,  in  addition  to  the  product  of 
several  important  independent  reclaiming  plants. 

At  present  prices  the  collection  of  every  kind  of  waste 
rubber  is  worth  while,  and  the  pressure  of  the  demand 
for  reclaimed  rubber  makes  it  uncertain  when  lower 
prices  will  prevail. 


T^llE  most  important  developn-ent  in  the  rubber  in- 
dustry, since  the  discover^-  of  the  vulcanization 
process,  has  been  in  the  reclaiming  of  rubber  from  scrap, 
or  worn-out  goods.  Indeed,  without  reclaimed  rubber, 
the  industrv  as  we  know  it  to-dav  could  not  exist.   \MiiIe 


TO  IMPROVE  CONGO  CONDITIONS. 

/^N  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  the  Congo,  to  begin 
the  work  of  exploiting  the  rubber  concession 
granted  recently  to  an  American  company,  the  general 
manager  of  the  company  is  reported  to  have  stated  that, 
as  soon  as  any  center  for  their  work  was  located,  the 
first  care  would  be  to  arrange  for  "the  proper  housing, 
feeding,  and  in  general  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
natives"  they  expect  to  employ.  This  statement  is  en- 
titled to  weight,  not  only  from  the  fact  that  the  company 
command  practically  unlimited  capital,  enabling  them  to 
carry  out  plans  without  regard  to  expense,  but  because 
their  manager  has  had  several  years  of  experience  in 
Central  Africa  and  is  familiar  with  the  character  of  the 
natives,  and  with  the  local  labor  conditions. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  quoted,  a  great  trouble 
with  the  employment  of  labor  in  Africa  has  been  that  the 
natives  have  been  left  too  much  to  themselves,  and,  being 
improvident,  they  have  never  made  provision  for  a  sea- 
son ahead,  which  doubtless  renders  their  labor  on  the 
whole  less  effective  than  it  might  be  otherwise.  The 
American  manager  does  not  hope  to  change  the  nature 
of  the  natives,  but,  by  fair  treatment,  to  so  gain  their 
confidence  as  to  bring  their  work  under  more  systematic 
supervision  than  has  prevailed  hitherto. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  both  in  the  Congo  and  the  rub- 
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ber  regions  of  the  Amazon  better  methotls  oi  dealing 
with  the  rubber  gatherers  could  be  adopte<l,  wiih  the 
result  not  only  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  natives, 
but  of  putting  the  rubber  trade  on  a  better  basis.  The 
results  of  the  American  company's  efforts  on  the  Congo 
will  be  looked  for  with  especial  interest,  in  view  of  the 
charges  that  have  been  made  of  cruelty  to  the  rubber 
gatherers  there. 

A     ROYAL    PHILANTHROPIST. 


''plIR  King  of  the  Belgians,  after  years  of  silence  mider  widc- 
*■  .spread  criticism  of  his  conduct  of  Congo  affairs,  has  lately 
seen  fit  to  make  public  some  statements  in  defense.  This  was 
done  in  tlic  shape  of  an  interview  accorded  by  his  Majesty  to  a 
representative  of  the  New  York  news  agency  known  as  the 
"Publishers'  Press,"  which  has  been  widely  published.  It  last 
appeared  in  a  semi-official  publication,  La  Verite  Sur  le  Congo, 
which  indicates  that  the  report  of  the  interview  is  sanctioned  by 
King  Leopold. 

To  use  the  King's  own  words,  "Xo  one  in  Europe  has  been 
painted  a  monster  in  such  blackness"  as  he ;  he  has  been  de- 
scribed as  "an  ogre,  whose  chief  delight  is  to  order  the  torture 
of  helpless  .\frican  negroes."  To  which  his  answer  is:  "It  would 
be  absurd  for  us  to  illtreat  the  blacks  of  the  Free  State,  because 
no  state  can  prosper  without  its  population  being  happy  and 
increasing."  There  have  been,  his  Majesty  admits,  cases  of 
"mi.sjudgment"  on  the  part  of  the  state's  agents,  white  and 
black,  but  instead  of  attacking  him,  he  feels  that  other  powers 
would  be  "more  philanthropic"  in  giving  their  support  to  his 
measures  "for  the  benefit  of  civilization." 

What  will  cause  most  surprise  in  the  royal  interview  is  the 
statement :  "I  am  the  ruler  of  the  Congo,  but  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  no  more  aflfects  me  financially  than  the  prosperity  of 
the  United  States  increases  the  private  means  of  President 
Roosevelt.  I  have  not  a  penny  invested  in  Congo  industries.  I 
have  received  no  salary  for  the  work  I  have  done,  as  the  Congo 
executive  during  the  past  22  years,  and  in  no  shape  or  form  have 
I  ever  bettered  myself  in  money  through  my  relationship  with 
the  Congo  Free  State.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  spent  large 
sums  of  my  own  in  developing  the  country,  sums  that  amount  in 
the  aggregate  to  millions  of  dollars." 

The  King  says  further  that  he  has  suflicient  money  for  his 
wants,  and  cannot  take  money  out  of  the  world.  "I  am  not  a 
business  man,"  he  concludes. 

Whether  these  very  definite  assertions  will  be  accepted  as  a 
complete  answer  to  the  charges  made  against  the  Congo  ad- 
ministration time  will  tell.  P>ut  the  interview  doubtless  will  ap- 
pear to  some  persons  incoirplete  in  that  it  tails  to  say  who  has 
pocketed  the  large  profits  made  on  rubber  and  other  products 
of  the  Congo. 


News  or  the  rece.vt  he.^vv  snowf.\lls  in  the  United  States 
cannot  fail  to  be  welcome  on  the  .Amazon.  Not  that  any  use 
for  snow  e.xists  so  near  the  equator,  but  the  more  snow  up 
here,  the  more  rubber  shoes  are  worn,  and  the  better  the  de- 
mand for  the  .-Xmazon's  great  export  staple. 


The  rubber  situation  at  Manaos  and  its  eflfect  upon  the 
market  in  London  on  the  same  date,  reported  by  cable  in  a  Cey- 
lon newspaper  of  the  following  morning,  is  displayed  as  im- 
portant news.  If  is  at  least  interesting  as  showing  how  near 
together  the  different  parts  of  the  rubber  world  are  being 
brought. 


strikes  us  as  being  worthy  of  general  adoption,  as  more  appro- 
priate than  "rubber  substitutes."  One  reason  is  that  it  is  more 
accurate,  there  being,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such  thing  as  a 
rubber  "substitute." 


The  .m.wuu  hf  New  York,  in  a  recent  address  at  a  great  uni- 
versity, illustrated  the  idea  of  elasticity  by  a  mention  of  "gutta- 
percha." We  were  about  to  comment  on  the  popular  idea  of 
the  identity  of  gutta-percha  and  india-rubber,  when  a  United 
States  court  judge  decided,  in  a  customs  case,  that  "india- 
rubber"  includes  "balata,"  which  other  official  decisions  have 
practically  made  out  to  lie  gutta-percha.  It  may  be  just  as  well 
to  defer  further  comment  until  all  the  public  authorities  have 
spoken. 


The  uefin'itiln  of  "india-rubber,  crude,"  by  Judge  Hough 
which  admits  balata  free  of  customs  dues,  would  apply,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  to  chicle  gum — particularly  if  it  should  be  intended 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  "rubber  goods." 


OBITUARY. 


IN  the  death  of  Jean  Vii.iiouchevitch,  in  Paris,  on  January  27, 
■'•  the  cause  of  scientific  agriculture,  not  only  in  France  and  her 
colonies,  but  generally,  and  in  the  tropics  in  particular,  suflFers  a 
distinct  loss.  Monsieur  Vilbouchevitch  for  a  number  of  years 
had  devoted  special  attention  to  the  development  of  the  rubber 
culture,  both  in  the  pages  of  the  admirable  Journal  d' Agriculture 
TroficaL',  which  he  founded  in  1901,  and  through  personal  rela- 
tions with  many  leaders  in  the  planting  interest.  .'Xn  important 
work  was  his  translation  and  enlargement  of  Dr.  Warburg's 
"Die  Kautschukpflanzen  und  Ihre  Kultur."  Monsieur  Vilbouch- 
evitch was  born  June  24,  1866,  at  Bielostok,  Russia,  and  was 
educated  in  his  native  country  and  at  Paris.  He  began  early  the 
study  of  scientific  agriculture,  and  became  attached  to  the  Russian 
ministry  of  agriculture.  Since  1895  lie  had  resided  in  Paris.  It 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Journal  d' Agriculture  Tropicale  is 
to  be  continued. 


RUBBER  SMUGGLING  IN   BRAZIL. 


'  I  '  HE  falling  off  in  the  revenues  of  the  state  of  ,\mazonas 
■^  since  1904  is  explained  by  Governor  Nery,  in  his  last  annual 
message  to  the  legislature  at  Manaos  as  being  due  to  an  or- 
ganized system  of  smuggling,  by  which  a  gn'cat  amount  of  rub- 
ber produced  in  the  state  escapes  the  payment  of  export  duties. 
In  May,  1905.  the  federal  government  of  Brazil,  having  assumed 
control  of  the  Acre  district,  installed  three  prefectures  there, 
with  a  new  fiscal  system.  The  export  duty  levied  on  rubber 
being  much  lower  than  in  .'Xmazonas — in  which  state  the  .\cre 
rubber  formerly  was  taxed — it  is  asserted  by  Governor  Nery  that 
much  rubber  now  produced  in  Amazonas  is  taken  up  the  Purus 
and  Jurua  rivers  into  the  federal  district  and  sent  to  market  as 
Acre  rubber. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  new  Acre  regime,  according  to  the 
oflficial  figures,  the  rubber  shipments  amounted  to  2,260,000  kilo- 
grams, and  last  year  to  8,266,987  kilograms.  The  collection  of 
the  latter  amount.  Governor  Nerj'  says,  would  have  been  impos- 
sible, with  the  limited  population  of  the  Acre,  and  the  figures 
are  given  as  conclusive  evidence  of  smuggling,  together  with  the 
fact  that  the  amount  of  rubber  taxes  at  Manaos  has  been  fall- 
ing off. 


The  term   "crude  rubber  displ.\cers,"  lately  introduced  into 
the  trade  by  an  enterprising  British  firm  in  their  advertisements, 


The  will  of  the  late  Baren  de  Marajo,  a  distinguished  citizen 
of  Para,  whose  death  has  been  reported  in  The  India  Rubber 
World,  disposes  of  an  estate  valued  at  600,000  milreis  (=:  $206,- 
826.25),  among  seven  heirs. 
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THE   INSULATION   FIELD. 

PROCESS  OF   FIREPROtJFING   CONDUCTORS. 

A  PROCESS  of  making  lireproof  coniluctors,  for  vvliich  a  pat- 
'^  ent  has  been  issued  to  A.  M.  Lougee,  consists  in  coating 
the  conductor  wire  with  a  cover  of  approximately  pure  rubber,  to 
which  are  applied  several  vulcanizable  coatings  containing  insulat- 
ing and  fireproofing  ingredients  with  increasing  proportions  of  the 
latter  in  successive  coatings.  A  closely  fitting  woven  wire  jacket 
is  next  applied,  and  outside  of  this  a  highly  heated,  thin,  vul- 
canizable, fireproof  and  electrolysis  proof  insulating  compound. 
The  latter  is  applied  a  number  of  times,  until  the  heated  com- 
pound has  permeated  the  meshes  of  the  wire  jacket  and  become 
thoroughly  incorporated  therewith  about  the  individual  strands 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  jacket.  Finally  a  heavy  coaling  of  vul- 
canizable fireproofing  compound  is  added.  ;ind  the  whole  vul- 
canized together. 

FIREPROOF    INSULATED    MAGNET    WIRE. 

The  problem  of  heat  resisting  magnet  wire  has  been  the  study 
of  years,  .'\sbestos  has  been  the  basis  for  the  insulation  of  wire 
of  this  class  mentioned,  and  inventors  long  have  been  trying  vari- 
ous methods  of  applying  asbestos  paper  or  twine  to  wire.  The 
paper  or  twine  is  held  upon  the  wire  in  most  cases  either  with 
cotton  thread  or  a  heavy  coating  of  organic  paint.  But  while 
admirable  otherwise,  cotton,  is  incapable  of  resisting  continuously 
a  temperature  much  above  the  boiling  pomt  of  water. 

The  Heany  fireproof  insulated  magnet  wire  is  the  latest  form 
produced.  It  diflfers  from  previous  attempts  inasmuch  as  the 
asbestos  is  used  in  the  fibrous  condition,  without  being  worked 
into  twine  or  paper.  The  fibers  of  asbestos  arc  applied  in  a  filmy 
condition  to  the  conductor,  and  then  saturated  with  an  inorganic 
cement  which  forms  a  homogeneous,  durable,  flexible,  uniform 
covering,  in  the  nature  of  a  paint  which  can  be  built  up  from  a 
thickness  equivalent  to  a  single  wrap  of  cotton  to  any  desired 
diameter.  The  result  of  this  structure  is  to  produce  an  insulation 
that  cannot  be  destroyed  by  heat,  no  matter  of  what  degree. 

Cotton  wound  coils  may  burn  out  in  dififerent  ways,  but  what 
most  commonly  happens  is  the  gradual  carbonizing  of  the  cotton, 
rendering  it  friable  and  conducting.  With  fireproof  insulation  the 
gradual  roasting  is  obviated,  and  in  consequence  the  coils  have  an 
almost  indefinite  life  instead  of  from  six  months  to  a  year,  which 
seems  to  be  the  average  life  of  a  street  railway  field  coil.  This 
gradual  roasting  is  the  fate  of  any  insulation  that  contains  a  large 
percentage  of  organic  matter,  whether  it  also  contains  asbestos 
or  not. 

TWO    NEW    INSULATING    COMPOUNDS. 

A  NF.w  insulating  compoimd  for  which  a  patent  has  been 
granted  to  Samuel  G.  Peimcy  is  referred  to  as  having  the  advan- 
tage of  being  durable,  fireproof,  capable  of  being  readily  prepared 
and  easily  applied,  inexpensive  and  efficient  as  an  insulator.  It  is 
stated  that  it  will  resist  concussion  and  vibration  imparted  to  the 
metal  to  which  it  is  applied  and  may  be  as  conveniently  and  effec- 
tively used  in  repairs  as  in  original  application.  The  compound 
consists  of  fibrous  asbestos,  comminuted  mica,  a  double  silicate  of 
soda,  and  a  solution  of  soap,  and  is  especially  designed  for  insulat- 
ing metallic  surfaces  by  direct  application  to  the  surface  of  the 
metal. 

.The  silicate  is  created  a  double  silicate  by  the  addition  of  about 
15  to  20  per  cent  of  a  strong  solution  of  lime,  thereby  making  the 
silicate  impervious  to  water  or  any  chemical  change.  It  is  also 
treated  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  to  a  15  or  20 
per  cent  solution  of  soap  shavings  dissolved  in  hot  water,  which 
chemically  changes  its  stiff  character  into  pliability.  The  metallic 
surface  is  first  coated  with  the  silicate  thus  prepared,  over  which 
is  then  given  a  coating  of  the  asbestos,  which  is  then  allowed  to 
dry,  after  which  a  coating  of  the  prepared  silicate  is  again  given, 
followed  by  a  coating  of  comminuted  mica.  After  this  has  dried 
as   manv  additional   coatings   of  the   mica   and   asbestos   mav  be 


given  it  as  may  be  desired,  dependent  upon  the  insulating  effect 
and  insulating  property  needed.  .-Xn  outside  or  finishing  covering 
or  coating  of  paint  or  liquid  tar  paint  neutralized  with  a  10  per 
cent  lime  solution,  may  then  be  given. 

Anotlier  patent  issued  to  Mr.  Penney  relates  to  an  insulating 
compound  that  may  be  applied  either  as  a  paint,  varnish  or  paste 
to  bond  paper,  cotton  cloth,  metallic  surfaces  or  wherever  a  coat- 
ing of  insulated  compound  is  required,  and  may  be  used  either  as 
an  air  drying  varnish  or  it  may  be  baked  on  the  material  to  be  in- 
sulated in  a  suitable  oven.  .As  a  varnish  or  paint  the  compound 
consists  of  maltha,  20  per  cent;  byerite.  30  per  cent;  benzin,  .12 
per  cent :  carbon  tetrachlorid,  38  per  cent.  In  compounding  these 
ingredients  the  maltha  and  byerite,  together  with  a  little  colo- 
phony to  act  as  a  flux,  are  placed  in  a  receptacle  and  subjected  to 
heat  until  fused,  and  then  while  still  hot  the  benzin  and  carbon 
tetrachlorid  are  added.  The  compound  is  then  allowed  to  cool 
and  is  drawn  off.  .X  convenient  form  of  maltha  is  ordhiary 
asphalt. 

ELECTRICAL    TRADE    NOTES. 

New  York  has  now  a  well  equipped  laboratory  for  the  special 
testing  of  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha  covered  wires,  both  for 
conductivity,  insulation  resistance,  and  tensile  strength.  Indeed, 
when  it  comes  down  to  the  latter  quality,  the  work  is  not  confined 
to  insulated  wire,  but  broadens  out  into  the  general  line  of  me- 
chanical rubber  goods.  Tlie  headquarters  of  this  insulation  insti- 
tution is  the  Electrical  Testing  Lab-iratory,  at  Eightieth  street 
and  East  End  avenue.  New  York. 

Linen  tape  for  all  the  varied  uses  of  the  electrician  is  being  put 
on  the  market  by  M.  W.  Dunton  &  Co.,  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island. 

As  showing  the  excellence  of  Okonite  rubber  insulation  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  the  plain  insulation,  without  any  protec- 
tive covering  whatever,  is  soaked  three  days  in  water  before  being 
tested. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry,  the  Bishop  Gutta-Percha  Co.  (New 
York)  are  not  only  remarkably  well  equipped  for  all  kinds  of 
gutta-percha  insulation,  but  they  make  a  very  high  grade  rubber 
insulation  as  well. 

Johnson  &  Phillips,  Limited,  of  the  Victoria  Works,  Charlton, 
Kent,  England,  are  out  with  a  signed  invitation,  which  bids  any- 
one interested  to  come  to  their  great  cable  works  and  see  the 
whole  process  of  insulated  cable  making  from  start  to  finish. 

The  Dickinson  Manufacturing  Co.,  formerly  the  Dickinson 
Hard  Rubber  Co.  (Springfield,  Massachusetts'),  are  very  largely 
increasing  their  output  of  composition  devices  for  an  innumerable 
variety  of  insulating  purposes. 

The  National  Wire  Corporation  (New  Haven,  Connecticut) 
has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  This  was  on  the  re- 
quest of  the  holding  company,  the  National  Steel  and  Wire  Co., 
a  JNIainc  corporation.  The  temporary  receivers  appointed  were 
Henry  L.  Hotchkiss,  president  of  The  L,  Candee  &  Co.  (rubber 
manufacturers),  and  Homer  Wise,  of  New  York.  The  perma- 
nent receivers,  appointed  January  4.  were  H.  Stuart  Hotchkiss 
and  F.  B.  Farnsworth,  both  of  New  Haven,  under  bonds  of  $150,- 
000  each.     The  liabilities  are  reported  at  $300,000. 

The  installation  of  the  new  Summer  lane  station,  m  connection 
with  the  electricity  supply  of  Birmingham.  England,  lately  com- 
pleted, is  a  very  notable  piece  of  work.  Tlie  cable  xvork  was  car- 
ried out  by  Callender's  Cable  and  Construction  Co.,  Limited. 
The  direct  current  cables  are  insulated  with  vulcanized  india- 
rubber  and  fireproofed  with  asbestos  braid.  The  alternating  cur- 
rent cables  are  of  the  three  core,  paper  insulated,  lead  covered, 
armored  type,  and  have  a  subw^ay  to  themselves. 

The  St.  Helens  Cable  and  Rubber  Co..  Limited  (Warrington, 
England)  advertise  that  they  have  made  very  favorable  contracts 
for  raw  rubber  for  the  season  of  1907  and  are  going  to  give  the 
benefit  of  it  to  their  tire  customers. 
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A  Journey  Through  Guayule    Land— II. 


By  the  Editor  of  "The  India  Rubber  World.' 


THE   TRIP    IN    DETAIL. 

WHEN  out  has  a  bad  cold  and  it  is  raw  and  snowy  in  New 
York,  the  prospect  of  a  visit  to  the  Southland  is  most 
agreeable.  Those  were  the  conditions  when,  bundled  in 
winter  clothing.  I  boarded  the  train  and  made  my  start.  The  next 
morning,  at  breakfast  somewhere  in  Ohio,  we  were  two  hour.? 
late,  with  the  outlook  dreary,  for  the  fields  were  still  snow  cov- 
ered, the  sky  cloudy,  and  the  air  full  of  a  chilly  fog.  We  dined 
in  Indiana,  and  although  we  lost  the  snow  there,  the  clouds,  the 
fog,  and  the  leafless  trees,  together  with  the  flat  muddy  stretches 
of  country,  did  not  cause  the  joy  of  spring  to  course  through  our 
veins.     \Vi'   rLa.lied    St.   I.miis   three   hours   late,  but   through   the 


Mounted  Men'  Prospecting  for  Guavule. 

assistance  of  the  "ushers,"  called  porters  elsewhere,  caught  our 
train  and  felt  at  last  as  if  the  start  was  made. 

The  next  morning,  as  we  cautiously  ran  through  Arkansas,  1 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Selleck,  a  brother  of  H.  D. 
Selleck,  of  New  York,  well  known  as  the  holder  of  important 
rubber  concessions  in  South  America.  Although  a  Mexican  min- 
ing man,  he  knew  much  of  guayule,  and  we  put  in  a  pleasant  fore- 
noon discussing  it.  Reaching  San  Antonio,  Texas,  it  was  quite 
springlike  and  I  began  to  consider  summer  clothing  Before  I 
reached  the  point  of  changing,  however,  a  "norther"  came  up  and 
I  was  glad  to  remain  clad  as  I  was.  Did  1  mention  that  we  were 
seven  hours  late  reaching  San  Antonio?  That,  together  with 
the  bad  buffet  service,  was  the  first  real  suggestion  that  we  were 
nearing  the  land  of  manana.  Down  through  the  flat  plains  of 
Texas,  by  dun  colored  adobes,  through  vast  stretches  where  only 
the  mesquite  grows,  we  crawled  toward  Laredo.  At  Pearsall  the 
engine  gave  out  and  we  waited  four  hours  for  anotlier.  Sitting 
on  the  freight  platform,  with  the  hot  sun  baking  my  knees  and 
the  chill  of  the  norther  in  the  back  of  my  neck.  I  was  approached 
by  a  passenger  of  solemn  and  respectable  mien  who  saved  me 
from  death,  through  weariness,  although  he  didn't  know  it.  He 
had  a  mine,  with  stock  to  sell,  which  he  broached  latc".  But  as  a 
preliminary,  and  to  prove  his  absolute  honesty  in  word  and  deed, 
he  told  of  adventures  with  Indians  and  bad  men.  of  peril  from 
fire  and  flood,  of  mineral  discoveries  and  development,  until  1 
knew  that  he  was  a  genuine  Buffalo  Bill  and  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond combined.  He  was,  I  think,  about  to  show  me  his  collec- 
tion of  knife  wounds,  bullet  holes,  and  samples  of  ore.  wlien   I 


heard  guayule  mentioned  by  a  man  near  by  and,  therefore,  broke 
away.  I  am  sorry  now,  for  if  my  memory  serves  me  right  $100 
worth  of  that  stock  would  be  worth  within  two  years  $563,247.13. 

Talk  about  your  luck ! 

The  guayule  mention  came  from  another  American  who  lived 
across  the  border  and  who  asserted  with  all  confidence  that  the 
white  sage  of  Colorado,  known  as  the  "winter  cattle  feed,"  was 
one  and  the  same  with  the  plant  from  which  the  rubber  was  ob- 
tained. He  said  that  he  had  extracted  rubber  from  it  himself, 
and  gave  me  addresses  of  Colorado  men  who  could  substantiate 
his  story. 

When  the  new  engine  at  last  arrived  we  entered  the  smoker 
,111(1  continued  the  conversation  in  the  presence  of  a  very  hilarious 
bunch  of  Shriners  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mexico  City.  Then  came  up 
the  question  of  the  discovery  of  the  rubber  in  the  plant.  The 
solemn  man,  he  of  the  stab  wounds  and  bullet  holes,  believed  that 
the  shrub  chewing  Indians  first  made  it  known.  The  Shriners,  on 
the  other  band,  held  that  the  rubber  eating  goat  should  have  the 
lionor.  Indeed,  before  w-e  parted  they  [iromised  to  have  a  hard 
rubber  tablet  set  into  the  wall  of  a  shrine  in  Colorado  adorned 
with  the  following: 

THE    RUBBER   GO.\T. 

Patter,  patter,  little  feet, 

As  you  search   for    food   to  cat, 
Cactus,  sage  brush,  cast-off  shirt. 

Nothing   could   your   stomach    hurt, 
'Till  you  browsed  on   gray  guayule. 

Which    it   killed   you.   pronto,    truly. 
And    it    was   your   prompt   post    mortem 

That,  and   nothing  else,   that  taught  'em 
How   to    take   this   desert    shruber 

And    turn    it    into    d good    rubber. 

Thus  your  masters'   fortune   win. 

Just    because    you    "butted    in." 

MEXICO  REACKED. 
These  and  other  pleasantries  helped  time  to  fly  until  we  reached 
Laredo  at  10  P.  M.,  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  at  11,  and,  after  a 
brief  examination  of  luggage  and  an  exchange  of  our  money  into 
Mexican  on  a  basis  of  2  for  I,  we  felt  that  really  we  were  in  the 
rubber  land.    To  be  sure,  it  w-as  cold  and  everyone  was  coughing, 
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of   that — the   railroad 


but   we  were   in  the   siimmerland   for 
guide  hooks  said  so. 

'  ■   1      ■     •  ■  •     ;   '""■   ■••>•!'   Ml   Mn:i;;-'-"y    m"  I   -i   t\\ ; 

to  the  center  of  the  city  landed  mc  at  the  Windsor  llotc 


r  rive 
This 


FiKST  GuAvci,i;  F.\CT<.RV  OF  L'Anglo-Mii\ii  ANA    iiSijSj    Ai   San 
Luis  Potosi. 

is  the  best  or  the  worst  in  the  city,  and  the  others  are  equally  so. 
Still  I  had  a  funny  little  .sheet  iron  stove  the  size  of  a  hatbox  in 
my  room,  and  managed  to  be  comfortable.  Lideed,  as  I  looked 
out  of  the  casement  and  saw  the  tourists  shivering  in  great  coats 
and  furs  and  the  natives  muffled  to  the  neck  in  blankets,  I  felt 
pretty  well  fixed. 

Later,  when  the  clouds  rolled  away  and  the  lovely  situation  of 
the  city  in  a  level  valley  surrounded  by  hills  and  lofty  mountains 
unfolded  itself,  all  discomforts  were  forgotten.  There  was  the 
Cerro  de   la   Silla,   for  example,   towering  more   than  4,000  feet 


Pioneer  Factory  at  Jimulco.     (L'ANaLo-MEXicAN.\,  1902.) 

above  the  plain,  a  perfect  Spanish  saddle  in  distinct  outline  against 
the  sky.  Then,  too,  the  Cerro  de  las  Mitras,  nearly  as  high,  shows 
to  those  who  can  see  it  the  miter  of  a  bishop.  Three  miles  from 
the  city  proper  are  the  Topo  Chico  hot  springs,  with  their  Aztec 
legends  of  wonderful  cures.  Besides,  there  are  faint  reminders  of 
the  American  occupation  during  the  Mexican  w-ar,  and  more  pro- 
nounced evidence  of  the  present  occupr.tion  in  the  shape  of  great 
smelters  and  factories,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  English  even 
of  the  American  tourist  is  understood. 

I  was  fortunate  in  having  a  letter  to  Ernesto  Madero.  who  re- 
sides   in    Monterey,   and   who   is   of   the    Madero    family   whose 


guayule  holdings  both  in  vast  ranches  on  which  the  shrubs  grow 
and  in  factories  for  its  extraction  are  very  large.  A  cultured  gen- 
tleman, educated  in  the  United  States,  he  spoke  English  perfectly, 
and  arranged  for  me  to  visit  their  factories  and  ranches  with  the 
utmost  willingness  and  courtesy. 

GUAYULE   FACTORIES   AT   SALTILLO. 

The  nearest  Madero  factory  was  at  Parras,  on  the  Coahuila  al 
Pacifico,  and  directly  on  the  way  is  the  city  of  Saltillo,  where  are 
situated  two  of  the  factories  of  the  Conipania  Explotadora  de 
Caucho  Mexicana  and  one  of  the  Continental  Rubber  Co.  So  I 
left  at  2.20  to  be  sure  and  catch  the  3  o'clock  train,  which  leaves 
at  3.20,  and  which  actually  got  away  at  5.30.  We  arrived  at  Sal- 
tillo at  9.15  and  went  to  the  Coahuila  Hotel,  .1  really  fine  modern 
structure  with  elevators,  electric  lights,  baths,  and  so  on.  The 
elevator,  to  be  sure,  was  used  as  a  storeroom  for  rubbish,  the 
bath  was  without  water,  and  part  of  the  time  I  used  a  candle  for 


Present  Factory  of  L'Anclo-Me.xicana  at  Jimulco. 

light,  but  I  had  lest  the  finicky  attitude  that  Xew  York  breeds 
and  restfully  accepted  these  little  defects  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  altitude  at  Saltillo  (pronounced,  by  the  way,  Sal-tee-yo)  is 
close  to  6,000  feet.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  noticed  its 
effect  in  my  breathing,  and  that  only  when  going  to  sleep.  The 
second  night,  however,  the  feeling  disappeared  and  I  had  no 
further  trace  of  it. 

The  city,  quaint,  ancient,  once  the  center  of  the  beautifully  col- 
ored zerape  industry,  is  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Coahuila,  which 
once  embraced  the  whole  of  Texas.  There  isn't  much  of  interest 
except  the  beautiful  carving  on  the  stone  front  of  the  cathedral, 
and  the  aqueduct  that  makes  life  possible  by  bringing  water 
from  the  far  distant  hills.  In  the  morning  I  visited  the  American 
consul,  Mr.  Victor  L.  Dahaime,  who  by  letter  had  already  given 
me  information  of  value.  After  a  chat  and  a  look  at  his  guayule 
records  I  told  the  cnacbnian   (so  called  in  courtesy")   to  drive  to 
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the  fahrica  de  caoutchouc .  Through  crowded  streets,  the  driver 
ringing  his  big  bell,  cracking  the  whip,  and  hissing  at  his  so- 
called  horses,  we  rattled  and  bumped  to  the  Anglo-Mexicana 
office,  which  was  closed.     Then  1,  by  sign  language  chiefly,  indi- 


L'Angi.o-Mexicaxa  Factouy  at  Saltu.i.o,  k.  r  Xew  Process. 

cated  that  the  factory  would  do.  Wlicn  once  his  Aztec  intellect 
grasped  my  meaning  he  grinned  delightedly,  drove  across  a  dusty 
expanse  that  was  part  road  and  part  ten  acre  lot,  waited  ten  min- 
utes for  an  engine  that  had  elected  to  die  on  a  crossing,  then 
across  a  hard  mud  plateau  over  which  any  one  of  a  dozen  wagon 
trails  was  equally  good,  down  a  steep  bank  and  through  a  partly 
dry  river  bed,  up  a  sleep  bank  and  we  were  in  front  of  the  tinv 


Office  Bi'ildinc;  of  L'Anclo-Mexicana.  at  Saltillo. 

new  office  building  of  the  Anglo-Mexicana.  By  the  way,  I  forgot 
to  say  that  a  local  dentist  on  the  way  out  stopped  me  and  said 
that  if  I  was  buying  guayule  shrub  he  could  put  me  onto  2,000 
tons.  I  offered  him  $10  (gold)  a  ton  delivered  in  New  York,  but 
I  didn't  get  it.  Indeed,  the  dentist  seemed  annoyed  over  some- 
thing and  made  remarks  derogatory  to  my  intelligence,  and  sug- 
gested a  desire  to  remove  my  "block"  by  knocking  it  off. 

The  factories  of  the  .\nglo-Mexicana  showed  up  as  one  finished' 
and    running    full   blast    and   another   about   two-thirds    finished. 
'Very  soon  I  met  Mr.  \V.  F.  Rutherford,  the  mechanical  engineer, 
and  Mr.  H.  G.  Gunther,  the  superintendent.     Dr.  Adolplio  Marx, 


one  of  the  owners  and  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  these  factories 
and  of  another  at  Jimulco,  owned  by  the  same  company,  was  ab- 
sent in  the  City  of  Mexico,  where  he  makes  his  home,  so  I  did 
not  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him. 

The  factory  in  operation  has  a  power  plant  consisting  of  four 
!ioilcrs  and  a  350  lii'.  engine,  a  rope  drive  being  used  to  convey 
|)owcr  to  the  various  machines.  Mr.  Gunther  said  that  the 
process  was  purely  a  mechanical  one.  They  were  running  night 
and  day,  using  160  men  for  both  shifts.  All  of  these  were  Mexi- 
cans, the  two  .-Xniericans  n.imed  abovf  being  the  only  aliens  about 
the  place.  The  new  factory  will  be  practically  a  duplicate  of  the 
old  one  in  size  and  capacity,  and  will  be  running  in  the  course 
of  a  month.  In  addition  to  the  new  factory  the  company  has 
just  completed  four  adobe  store  houses,  70x40  feet  and  25  feet 
in  height,  for  the  storage  of  the  shrub,  and  are  adding  39  adobe 
houses  for  the  workmen  and  their  families.  Tlie  situation  of  the 
plant  is  ideal,  as  there  is  plenty  of  water,  anad  the  drainage  from 
thL'  bis  vats  where  the  fiber  is  deposited  after  extraction  is  excel- 


Factory  of  Ot(jn  Katterfeldt,  at  Go.mez  Pai.acio. 

lent.  Of  the  two  young  Americans  who  run  this,  Gunther  was 
formerly  employed  in  large  flouring  mills  near  Minneapolis,  and 
later  in  guayule  extraction  at  Gomez  Palacio,  while  Rutherford 
w-as  with  Wcstinghouse,    Church,  Kerr  &  Co. 

As  the  sun  came  out  in  the  afternoon,  in  spite  of  the  local 
prophecy.  I  drove  again  to  the  factory  and  succeeded  in  getting 
some  excellent  views  of  the  works.  Early  the  next  morning, 
after  compromising  with  the  hotel  keeper  for  75  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar, with  the  help  of  a  traveling  man  who  spoke  fluent  Spanish,  I 
started  for  Parras. 

The  ticket  agent  had  no  change  at  all,  so  I  boarded  the  train 
anyhow,  getting  a  seat  in  the  first  class  half  of  the  combination 
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car.  By  9  o'clock  the  sun  shone  gloriously,  and  I  could  well  be- 
lieve all  the  nice  things  that  had  been  told  me  about  the  climate. 
The  railroad  ran  through  a  dry  valley  plateau,  from  2  to  10 
miles  wide,  fringed  with  lofty  and  picturesque  mountain  ranges. 
Here  and  there  were  lonely  haciendas,  about  which  were  huddled 
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native  huts.  Occasionally  we  came  near  to  cart  roads  along 
which  passed  creaking  carts,  flocks  of  poats.  or  sombrero  clad 
horsemen. 

PARKAS    AND    THE   MADEROS. 

At  2  o'clock  we  steamed  into  the  station  at  Parras.  Here,  to 
my  surprise  and  joy,  we  n:et  Mr.  Elliott  \V.  Knight,  a  Massachu- 
setts "Tech"  man,  formerly  employed  in  a  well-known  rubber 
laboratory  in  the  States.  He  informed  me  that  he  was  the  super- 
intendent at  the  Madero  factory,  or  more  exactly,  at  the  factory 
of  the  Compania  Explotadora  Coahuilcnse  S.  A.  (fabricantes  ile 
hide  en  grande  escala).  Mr.  Salvado  Madero  also  welcomed  me, 
and  in  spite  of  my  protests — weak  ones — that  I  intended  to  go  to 
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Glavlle  1-actorv  of  Charles  J.  McGregor,  at    I'orreon. 

the  Hotel  Walter,  secured  a  coach  and  installed  me  in  the  Casa  dc 
Knight,  which,  being  translated,  means  tiie  exceedingly  comfort- 
able home  of  the  Knights.  After  being  welcomed  by  Mrs.  Knight 
(a  Boston  girl),  and  a  brief  introduction  to  the  family  pets,  con- 
sisting of  a  dog,  a  tiny  pig,  and  a  deer,  we  drove  to  the  factory. 
talking  guayule  all  of  the  way. 

We  spent  several  hours  going  over  the  factory  and  discussing 
rubber  in  general  and  guayule  in  particular,  and  then  returned 
to  the  Knight  homestead.  There  I  enjoyed  the  best  dinner  that 
I  ever  had  in  Mexico  and  it  ended  with  real  old  fashioned  straw- 
berry shortcake,  crisp,  sweet,  delicious. 

The  next  morning  we  drove  to  the  outskirts  to  the  foot  of  a 
steep  hill  that  rose  out  of  the  plain,  where  on  top  of  the  hill  was 
a  huge  rock,  and  in  turn  on  the  top  of  that  the  tiny  chapel  of 
Santo    Madero.      .'\   very   steep   pathway   led      up   tin-   liill   and   up 
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stairs  cut  through  the  rock  to  a  little  courtyard  that  fronts  the 
chapel.  When  a  native  has  sickness  in  his  family  lie  lights  a 
candle  and  starts  up  the  hill  on  his  knees.  If  the  candle  burns  all 
the  way  up  the  sick  one  will  recover.  It  is  then  up  to  him  to 
paint  a  picture  with  his  own  hands  and  hang  it  in  the  chapel.  In 
the  past  many  have  won  the  ascent  successfully,  painted  and  hung 
their  pictures,  and  the  result  is  the  most  unique  art  gallery  in  the 


world.  'Hiey  are  indescribably  funny,  marvclously  pathetic,  and 
in  some  instances  show  real  talent.  But  no  money  could  buy  the 
least  of  them. 

Leaving  the  chapel  we  went  again  to  the  factory,  where  I  met 
the  founder  of  the  Madero  family,  Don  Evaristo.  He  is  nearly  80 
years  old,  a  fine  large  hawk-eyed  Spanish  gentleman.  Starting 
with  nothing  he  became  one  of  the  largest  landowners  in  Mexico, 
and  his  three  sons,  and  one  nephew,  who  attend  to  the  active 
business  now  that  the  senior  has  retired,  are  interested  in  banks, 
mining,  railroads,  and  largely  in  guayule.  As  showing  the  troub- 
lous times  through  which  Don  Evaristo  came,  it  is  well  to  cite 
the  fact  that  for  years  he  kept  800  men  under  arms  and  to-day 
the  guns  are  stacked  in  a  warehouse  of  his  in  Parras.  His  home 
is  here  and  he  not  only  owns  about  half  of  the  city,  but  nearly 
all  the  land  for  leagues  around. 

The  journey  to  Torreon  was  through  much  the  same  sort  of 
country  that  I  have  only  just  described,  but  a  bit  wilder  in  parts. 
Game  seemed  very  plentiful.  From  the  rear  of  the  train  I  saw 
blue  quail,  rabbits,  and  deer,  and  in  the  irrigation  canals  and 
ponds  thousands  of  ducks. 

Our  stop  at  Viesca  was  very  brief.  Here  are  two  of  the  fac- 
Inries  of  the  Mexican  Crude  Rubber  Co.     Thcv  lie  on  the  out- 


Factorv   cf   La   Ikielnacr.nal  Mexicana   Compacnie  Guayu- 

LERA,    S.    A.,    AT    ToRREOX. 

skirts  of  the  pretty  little  town  and  one  of  them  is,  or  was,  a 
smelter  owned  by  the  Coahuila  Mining  and  Smelting  Co.  Both 
plants  are  exceedingly  well  situated  as  far  as  abundant  water  and 
railroad  facilities  go.  Tlie  plants  are  running  night  and  day  and 
turning  out  a  good  qu.ility  of  rubber  under  processes  said  to  be 
original  with  the  company.  The  same  company  operates  a  third 
phmt  at  Cedral. 

THE    INDUSTRY    AT    TORREON. 

ToRRFON,  the  newest  of  all  the  Mexican  cities,  has  a  history 
dating  back  only  about  20  years.  It  is  built  wholly  on  the  mineral 
development  of  that  part  of  the  country.  It  contains  perhaps 
18,000  people,  is  2,000  feet  lower  than  Saltillo  or  Parras,  and  is 
hot  and  indescribably  dusty.  I  stopped  at  the  Salvador  and  as  it 
was  evening  when  I  arrived  put  in  three  hours  hunting  for  a 
good  place  to  eat.  incidentally  sizing  up  the  Mexican  and  Ameri- 
can inhabitants.  With  its  saloons,  noise,  dust,  blaring  music, 
gambling  joints,  and  buildings  in  the  course  of  construction,  it  is 
not  unlike  the  typical  .'\merican  mining  town  during  a  "boom." 
It  surely  is  a  busy  place,  and  fascinating  with  all  its  crudeness. 

They  told  me  in  New  York  that  the  Continental  factory  was 
close  to  the  end  of  the  street  car  line,  so  I  did  not  take  a  carriage. 
The  car  stopped  at  a  smelter  and  far  in  the  distance  beyond  was 
the  plant  I  sought.  So  I  waded  through  dust  often  ankle  deep 
until   finally  I  stood  on  the  portico  that  belongs  to  the  elegant 
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admiiiislration  building  of  the  company.  A  handsome  young 
Mexican  met  me  there  with  a  polite  bow  and  a  question  in 
Spanish.  The  story  of  my  visit  there  is  best  told  by  the  fine 
illustrations  that  I  am  able  to  give  of  the  factory. 

1  don't  think  1  mentioned  it  before,  but  in  the  past  guayule,  be- 
cause of  its  rubber,  resin,  and  oil  content,  was  highly  prized  as  a 
fiit'l-      liiiUi-tl     \iT\    nuu-li    miifliiiivT    u;is    (lnn«'    with    if        \    friiMvl 


Court  i.v  the  AnMixi.sTRATiON  Buii-ding  ot  the  Conti.ne.nt.\l- 
Mexic.vn  Factory. 

figured  that  for  years  the  Guggenheims  in  their  great  Mexican 
smelters  had  unknowingly  burned  up  $500,000  worth  of  rubber,  or 
about  10,000  tons  of  shrub. 

.\ftcr  lunch  at  the  officers'  mess  at  the  Continental,  the  cocho 
grande  took  me  to  the  neat  guayule  factory  of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Mc- 
Gregor, situated  not  far  from  the  works  already  described.  The 
owner  is  a  young  .•\merican  who  was  formerly  employed  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  in  Chicago  as  candle  manufacturer.  Becoming 
ambitious  he  came  to  Mexico  and  started  up  a  candle  factory  of 
his  own  at  Aguas  Calientes.  He  couldn't  compete  with  the  pro- 
duct already  on  the  market,  and  ere  long  his  light  went  out.  Then 
he  came  to  Torreon  and  embarked  in  the  dairy  business.  While 
following  this  calling  he  met  a  young  Californian.  Mr.  .X.  -S. 
Valdespino,  who  interested  him  in  guayule,  to  which  he  now  de- 
votes all  of  his  time.  His  plant  covers  about  lYz  acres,  the  pro- 
duct going  to  Hamburg  and  .-\ntwerp. 

The  Delafond  Rubber  Co.,  another  small  factory  in  the  out- 
skirts, I  did  not  visit,  as  it  has  not  been  operated  for  some  months. 

A  brown  skinned  coachman  with  much  whip  cracking  took  m<: 
next  to  the  factory  of  La  International  Mexicana  Compagnie 
Guayulcra.  S.  .-X.  Mr.  .\.  S.  Valdespino,  the  head  of  the  concern, 
was  absent,  for  which  I  was  sorry,  as  he  is  credited  with  having 


had  quite  a  finger  in  the  guayule  pie.  For  example,  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  factory  at  Viesca,  is  said  to  be  interested  in  the 
Saltillo  plant,  he  started  McGregpr,  and  has  an  interest  in  the 
newly  projected  Torres  factory  at  Gomez  Palacio.  (Torres  was 
formerly  with  I'ena  and  is  in  the  Banco  Mineraro  at  Gomez 
Palacio),  Mr.  R.  C.  Bean,  a  six-foot  Yankee,  however,  did  the 
honors,  showed  me  the  factory,  and  answered  many  of  my  ques- 
tions with  the  greatest  frankness.  He  was,  by  the  by,  very  pro- 
nounced in  his  preference  for  the  European  market  as  against  the 
.•\merican.  He  said  he  got  better  prices,  and  there  were  fewer 
kicks  and  claims,  and  the  settlement  was  always  in  the  form  of  a 
draft  against  bill  of  lading.  He  estimated  his  product  at  a  ton 
a  day. 

GOMEZ    PALACIO    VISITED. 

I  HERE  are  at  present  two  factories  at  Gomez  Palacio,  with  a 
third  one  in  prospect.  To  get  there  from  Torreon  stand  on  the 
sidewalk  opposite  Sternau's,  the  only  good  place  to  eat  in  the  city, 
and  when  an  electric  car  comes  along  board  it  and  say,  "Por 
Gomez  Palacio?"  The  conductor  then  says,  "No,  senor;  especial," 
and  you  get  off  and  wait  another  half  hour.  Then  when  a  car  for 
the  elect,  with  two  trailers  for  peons  comes,  take  a  seat,  and  in 
due  time  you  will  be  landed  in  a  dreary  plain  in  a  muddle  of 
adobes,  saloons,  and  freight  cars.  Far  in  the  distance,  you  spy  a 
factory.  "Fabrica  guayule ?"  you  ask  of  a  passing  moco.  "Si,"  he 
replies,  which  means  "yes,"  and  has  no  reference  to  the  patro- 
nymic Silas  or  to  the  gusty  aspiration  with  which  you  view  the 
dusty  tramp  in  prospect.  Nearing  the  factory  the  roar  of  the 
pebble  mills  and  the  unmistakable  smell  of  the  crushed  shrub 
prove  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis. 

This  is  the  National  Rubber  Co.  (Fabrica  de  Hule  National), 
and  is  presided  over  by  Mr.  William  Magenau,  the  general  man- 
ager. It  is  financied  by  capitalists  in  San  .Vntonio,  Texas,  and, 
by  the  way,  they  claim  to  have  shipped  considerable  Texas  shrub 
to  this  factory  and  to  have  got  a  good  percentage  of  rubber 
from  it.  Mr.  Magenau,  w-ho  was  a  mining  engineer,  early  took 
an  interest  in  guayule,  and  is  running  his  factory  under  the 
Bcrgner  patents.  His  product  is  sold  direct,  partly  in  the  United 
States  and  partly  in  Europe. 

While  going  over  the  factory  he  told  me  of  an  amusing  in- 
stance of  Mexican  official  interference.  It  seems  that  a  guayule 
factory,  like  a  rubber  reclaiming  plant,  is  too  odorous  a  neighbor 
to  be  gracefully  tolerated.  The  smell  to  which  some  object 
comes  chiefly  from  the  great  vats  in  the  yard  where  the 
bagasse — the  waste  fiber — is  pumped  to  dry  out  and  be  used  for 
fuel.  The  city  fathers  of  Gomez  Palacio  ordered  Mr.  Magenau 
to  put  lime  in  the  mess.  Luckily  he  tried  the  experiment  on  a 
small  scale  first,  and  let  loose  a  smell  that  would  make  sulphu- 
rated hydrogen  seem  like  rose  attar  in  comparison.  So  they  didn't 
insist. 


.'\d.mi.\istr.\tiox  Building  of  the  Continental-Mexican  Rubber  Co.,  .\t  Torreon. 
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Hunting  the  Guayule  Plant. 

Another  manufacturer,  however,  in  his  zeal  to  avoid  civic  con- 
flict, did  it  on  a  large  scale,  and  drove  half  the  native  population 
to  the  hills  as  a  result.  Speaking  of  this  refuse,  it  makes  a  good 
fuel  even  wet,  and  all  of  the  manufacturers  burn  it  to  an  extent. 
Indeed,  if  it  did  not  decrease  the  cost  of  fuel,  a  large  plant  would 
be  forced  to  burn  it  to  get  it  out  of  the  way. 

One  of  the  pioneers  in  this  new  rubber  industry  is  Oton  Kat- 
terfeldt,  whose  factory  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  town.  I  will 
not  weary  the  reader  with  the  description  of  the  circuitous  route 
over   which   my  ten-year-old   driver   took   me   in   the   attempt   to 


reach  the  "Otro  fabrica."  Suffice  it  to  say  we  went  miles  out  ot 
the  way.  and  I  knew,  but  couldn't  prove  it.  Mr.  Kattcrfcldt.  a 
young  erect  German,  for  a  number  of  years  explored  for  the 
shrub  and  shipped  it  in  large  quantities  to  Germany,  where  it 
was  treated  and  used  long  before  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
aware  of  its  value.  When  at  last  Mexico  awoke  and  put  an 
export  duty  of  $15  per  ton  upon  it  he  built  his  present  plant, 
which  for  some  time  he  operated  as  a  heat  and  chemical  ex- 
traction factory.  The  cost  of  the  process,  however,  has  decided 
him  to  turn  it  into  a  purely  mechanical  factory.  The  plant  is 
small  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  the  neatest  and  best  built  of  them  all, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Continental.  All  of  his  product  goes 
to  Germany. 

This  is  briefly  the  story  of  my  trip.  Of  course.  I  saw  the  shrub 
growing,  always  on  the  calcareous  foothilLs,  and  not  in  the 
open  plain.  I  also  saw  the  near  relative  of  the  guayule,  the  mar- 
iola,  said  by  some  to  contain  a  small  percentage  of  rubber,  and 
by  others  none.  If  it  does  contain  enough  to  pay  to  work  I  know 
where  there  are  some  million  or  more  tons  of  it — and  so  do  all 
the  rest,  for  that  matter.  Tlicn  I  hastened  home — too  quickly  I 
fear  to  properly  express  my  thanks  to  all  of  the  guayule  manu- 
facturers who  received  me  so  cordially  and  made  my  task  of 
getting  facts  so  light. 


ROCKEFELLER  NOT   IN   RUBBER 


A  LOXDON  despatch  to  the  New  York  Sun  says:  "The  Rev. 
■'^  Charles  F.  Aked,  of  Liverpool,  who  has  under  considera- 
tion a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Fifth  .Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
New  York,  said  to-day  that  when  he  was  in  New  York  recently 
Mr.  Rockefeller  had  assured  him  that  neither  he  nor  any  mem- 
ber of  his  family  had  as  much  as  a  penny  piece  in  the  recent 
concession  of  Congo  Free  State  territory  made  to  an  American 
rubber  syndicate."  Tlie  pertinence  of  this  report  lies  in  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Aked  in  coming  to  .America  will  be  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller's pastor. 


The  entire  product  of  guayule  rubber  of  the  Mexican  Crude 
Rubber  Co.  (Detroit,  Michigan)  will  be  marketed  by  the  New 
York  Commercial  Co.  This  company  was  organized  last  summer 
by  a  group  of  Detroit  capitalists,  with  $300,000  capital,  and  is 
producing  the  "Viesca  Standard"  brand  of  guayule.  The  general 
manager  is  Walter  E.  Parker,  who  sustains  the  same  relation  to 
the  Coahuila  Mining  and  Smeltin.g  Co.,  Limited,  of  Viesca. 


d 


Piles  uf  Baled  Guayule  Rubber  at  .-^  Me.xican  F.-ictury. 
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The    India-Rubber   Trade   in    Great    Britain. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


FACTORY 
FIRE. 


ASICRIUUS  fir.e  occurred  on  February  13  at  the  rubber  works 
of  Messrs.  Charles  Macintosh  &  Co.,  Limited,  at  Man- 
chester. The  outbreak  occurred  at  a  few  minutes  past  7 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  the  ball  department,  just  when  the  work 
girls  were  leaving  for  the  day,  and  before  the  flames  were  got 
under  subjection  the  two  top  stories  of 
the  principal  mill  were  burned  out  and  the 
roof  had  fallen  in.  A  good  deal  of  slock 
was  destroyed,  but  the  loss  in  this  way  was  not  so  serious 
as  it  would  have  been  a  month  later,  the  busy 
season  having  only  just  commenced.  According  to 
some  newspaper  reports  I  have  seen  that  the  cause  of  the  fire 
was  the  ignition  of  naphtha  vapors.  This  is  only  true  in  a  sense, 
it  being  a  small  tin  of  naphtha  on  one  of  the  work  tables  which 
got  on  fire,  owing,  I  understand,  to  a  defective  gas  jet.  Nothing 
in  the  nature  of  an  explosion  occurred,  such  as  might  have  re- 
sulted from  an  excess  of  naphtha  vapors  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  room.  A  good  deal  of  damage  was  done  to  the  warehouse 
by  water,  the  clerks  having  to  be  found  temporary  habitats  else- 
where. I  am  informed  by  a  member  of  the  firm  that  the  150 
work  people  affected  by  the  fire  have  not  been  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, but  have  been  put  into  other  departments  pending  re- 
construction. 

In  a  paper  read  on  February  4,  before  the  London  section  of 
the    Society   of   Chemical   Industry,   Dr.    P.    Schidrowitz   and    F. 
MOTOR  Kaye   gave  detailed   analyses  of   the  treads 

TIRE  and  body  rubbers  of  seven  makes  of  British 

ANALYSES.  .qnd    foreign    pneumatic   motor   tires.     They 

prefaced  their  paper  with  the  remark  that,  considering  the  im- 
portance the  industry  has  now  attained,  it  is  remarkable  that  so 
little  has  been  published  with  regard  to  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  tires.  Those  who  know  the  rubber  trade  probably  do  not 
see  anything  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  the  individual  makers 
have  pursued  their  own  investigations  without  stopping  to  read 
papers  to  enlighten  their  opponents.  Nor  have  the  manufacturers 
let  the  public  into  the  secrets  of  their  mixings,  all  that  is  usually 
said  on  this  point  bcmg  found  in  the  categorical  statement  that 
the  very  best  rubber  is  used.  In  the  analyses  given  in  the  paper 
just  referred  to  it  is  shown  that  the  mineral  tnatters  in  the  tread 
vary  from  16.4  to  56.8  per  cent,  and  in  the  body  fromi  2.12  to  6.8 
per  cent.  The  mineral  matter  found  was  only  roughly  specified, 
but  from  some  of  the  remarks  concerning  it  one  would  gather 
that  the  authors'  knowledge  of  the  rubber  manufacture  is  not  on 
a  par  with  their  knowledge  of  rubber  analysis.  I  much  doubt 
the  general  use  of  china  clay  in  rubber  work,  and  it  is  certainly 
surprising  to  be  told  that  the  iron  in  tire  rubber  is  present  either 
at  ferric  oxide  or  metallic  filings.  The  authors  do  not  concur 
in  the  statement  sometimes  made  that  the  mineral  matter  is 
merely  an  adulterant,  though  they  think  that  in  some  cases  the 
quantity  of  mineral  used  may  be  excessive.  The  paper  concludes 
with  the  opinion  that  in  cases  where  tires  fail  in  use  a  chemical 
examination  of  the  rubber  may  be  distinctly  useful.  This  is  a 
point  where  there  is  room  for  divergence  of  opinion,  .■\nalysis 
might  show  that  the  quality  of  the  rubber  in  a  tire  was  decidedly 
low,  but  as  so  much  depends  on  the  details  of  construction  it  is 
hardly  safe  to  examine  and  report  on  the  rubber  apart  from  the 
canvas.  Internal  friction  is  known  to  have  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  wear  and  tear  of  tires;  indeed,  a  well  known  manu- 
facturer expressed  his  opinion  to  me  recently  that  quite  50  per 
cent,  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  tire  lies  in  the  details  of  its  con- 
struction, quite  apart  from  the  intrinsic  quality  of  the  rubber. 
-A.  tire  with  a  cheap  rubber  mixing  might,  he  said,  prove  much 


superior  in  practice  to  one  with  a  quite  first  class  mixing  if  the 
general  construction  of  the  former  were  superior  to  that  of  the 
latter.  Granting  the  truth  of  these  statements,  it  is  clear  that 
analysts  must  use  due  caution  in  pronouncing  on  the  quality  of 
motor  tires  from  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  rubber 
portion. 

Little  that  was  novel  in  the  way  of  tires  met  my  eye  at  this 
show,    held   at    the    St.    James    Hall,    Manchester,    February    22- 
MANCHESTER  March    2.        Although    the    North    British 

MOTOR  Rubber   Co.   were   absent,   the   Dunlop   Co., 

SHOW.  Charles  Macintosh  &  Co..  David  Moseley  & 

Sons,  The  Dook-Swain  Tyre  Co.,  and  the  Shrewsbury  &  Chal- 
liner  Co.  had  attractive  displays  of  their  tires.  At  the  stand  of 
Mr.  G.  W.  Lowcock,  m.  i.  e.  e.,  was  shown  Bailey's  patent 
"Open-Door"  spare  wheel  and  tire  carrier,  an  arrangement  which 
does  away  with  the  inconveniences  attaching  to  the  ordinary  fixed 
carrier.  As  usually  carried  on  a  motor  car,  the  spare  wheel  or 
tire  is  held  by  clips  to  the  side  or  footboard,  and  prevents  access 
to  some  parts  of  the  car.  In  the  patent  carrier  a  ring  is  hinged 
to  a  pillar  or  bracket  fixed  on  the  footboard,  or  to  the  frame  of 
the  car.  It  is  fitted  with  a  latch  so  that  it  can  be  instantly 
opened  like  an  ordinary  door.  A  novelty  which  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention  was  the  Garner  patent  non-skid  tread  as  fitted 
to  the  Macintosh  motor  tire.  This  is  on  an  entirely  new  prin- 
ciple, the  steel  studded  leather  tread  being  fastened  on  to  an 
overhanging  tread  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  tire  canvas 
The  overhanging  lips  consisting  of  five  layers  of  canvas  are 
strong  enough  to  carry  two  renewals  of  the  leather  tread. 
Elaster.  the  "ideal  substitute  for  air  in  inner  tubes,"  was  being 
effectively  advertised  at  the  show,  and  was  being  a  good  deal 
discussed.  .Mtliough  it  does  not  seem  to  be  proved  whether  the 
resiliency  is  or  is  not  aftccted  there  is  no  doubt  that  with  elaster 
in  the  tube  puncture  troubles  need  not  be  apprehended. 

The  tragic  end  of  Mr.  Ralph  Frankenberg  in  the  wreck  of  the 
steamer  Berlin  at  Hook  of  Holland  deprives  the  Greengate  rub- 
ber works  of  one  of  its  prominent  and  cap- 
alile  managers.  Both  by  his  work  people 
and  those  with  whom  he  came  into  business 
contact  the  news  of  his  decease  has  been  received  with  sincere 
regrets.  With  his  younger  brother.  Sydney,  Ralph  Franken- 
berg was  admitted,  in  November,  1903,  to  the  management  of  the 
business  founded  by  their  father  in  1866,  and  the  corporate  style 
became  I.  Frankenberg  &  Sons,  Limited.  Mr.  Frankenberg 
senior  recently  entered  for  a  second  term  upon  the  mayoralty  of 
Salford,  after  which  a  number  of  employes  of  the  company  and 
their  wives  were  entertained  by  the  mayor  and  mayoress.  There 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Frankenberg  at  that  time  a  portrait  of 
himself,  purchased  with  subscriptions  from  every  one  employed 
in  the  factory.  Mr.  Frankenberg  responded  in  his  own  behalf 
and  Mr.  Ralph  Frankenberg  in  behalf  of  his  mother,  thanking 
those  present  for  their  expressions  of  good  wishes. 


RALPH 
FHANKEMBERG. 


THE  RUBBER   INDUSTRY   IN   EUROPE. 


GROWTH    or   A    BELGIAN    FACTORY. 

TP HE  business  now  conducted  under  the  style  Societe  O.  Engle- 
*■  bert  Fils  et  Cie.  was  established  in  1868  by  the  late  Oscar 
Englebert-Coudere,  at  Liege,  as  a  dealer  in  rubber  goods.  The 
business  proving  successful  from  the  beginning,  he  began  soon  to 
experience  the  need  of  means  for  manufacturing  goods  for  filling 
small  orders  for  immediate  delivery,  and  these  he  undertook  to 
supply.  In  1877  Monsieur  Englebert  engaged  definitely  in 
rubber  manufacture,  organizing  a   plant   having  a   floor  area  of 
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2,coo  square  meters  [=21.528  square  feet].  This  establishment 
has  grown  steadily  until  the  area  now  e.\ceeds  5,500  square  meters. 
The  business  was  organized  into  a  joint  stock  company  in  1892. 
under  the  management  of  O.  Englebert  fils.  More  than  500 
workers  are  employed,  and  over  225  tons  of  rubber  were  con- 
sumed last  year.  Many  interior  and  exterior  views  of  the  Liege 
factory  and  store  are  given  in  a  handsome  volume  lately  issued — 
"Guide  Englebert  Illustre."  .\t  the  factory  a  wide  range  of  rub- 
ber goods  are  made,  and  in  the  warehouse  are  carried  the  products 
of  leading  manufacturers  abroad,  but  the  Englebert  specialty  is 
pneumatic  tires.  By  the  way,  the  "Guide"  referred  to  embraces  a 
complete  gazetteer  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  for  the  benefit  of 
motorists  and  cyclists  on  tour,  with  maps,  lists  of  hotels,  etc. 
There  are  branch  Englebert  factories  at  Givet  (France)  and 
Bussum  (Holland),  and  branch  selling  depots  in  Brussels  and 
Paris. 

CHEAT    BRITAIN. 

The  firm  .\.  W.  Leslie  &  Co.,  Limited,  waste  rubber  merchants, 
119  Stoke  Newington  road,  London,  are  going  through  voluntary 
liquidation.  Accounts  arc  being  settled  by  the  ofificial  liquidators, 
Knox,  Cropper  &  Co.,  16  Finsbury  circus,  E.  C,  London.  The 
above  premises  have  been  taken  by  A.  W.  Leslie,  who  will  open 
the  business  of  waste  rubber  merchant  as  soon  as  the  matters  in 
liquidation  are  settled. 

The  European  Rubber  Machinery  Syndicate.  Limited,  has  been 
registered  at  Manchester,  with  £50,000  capital,  to  acquire  from 
Henry  J.  Doughty,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  certain  patents 
relating  to  the  manufacture  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  and  ma- 
chinery connected  therewith. 

The  accounts  of  J.  Mandleberg  &  Co.,  Limited,  waterproof 
clothing  manufacturers,  at  Manchester,  for  1906,  show  a  net  profit 
of  £25.900.  The  result  of  the  year's  trading  shows  a  satisfactory 
improvement,  having  regard  to  the  state  of  the  waterproof  trade, 
which,  although  exhibiting  a  general  advance  upon  the  previous 
year,  has  not  yet  returned  to  its  normal  level  of  demand.  The 
prospects  are  considered  good  for  the  present  year.  Dividends : 
7  per  cent,  on  the  cumulative  preference  shares  and  I2''2  per 
cent,  on  the  ordinary  shares. 

The  Armstrong  Trading  Co.,  Limited,  waste  rulibcr  merchants 
in  London,  have  removed  to  larger  premises  at  16,  Creechurcli 
lane,  Leadenhall  street,  E.  C. 

W.  T.  Henley's  Telegraph  Works  C<\.  Limited  (London),  re- 
port a  net  profit  for  the  business  year  1906  of  £63.959  [=$311,- 
256.47].  The  dividend  is  4  per  cent,  on  the  preference  and  15  per 
cent,  on  the  ordinary  shares.  The  inanufacture  of  underground 
lead  covered  cables  has  been  commenced  at  the  new  Gravesend 
works. 

GEHMAUY. 

The  number  of  employes  of  the  Continental  Caoutchouc  und 
Guttapercha-Compagnie  (Hannover)  increased  during  igo6  to 
5,673.  The  number  was  2.741  in  T903,  3,294  in  1904,  and  4,516 
in   1905. 

In  further  commemoration  of  the  fifty-year  "jubilee"  of  the 
Harburg  Comb  Co.,  in  1906,  a  report  of  which  appeared  at  the 
time  in  The  Indl\  Rubrer  World,  the  company  have  brought  out 
a  mammoth  comb,  for  distribution  to  their  friends  in  the  trade 
for  advertising  purposes,  w-hich  they  call  the  "Jubilee."  In 
.•\merica  the  distribution  is  made  by  the  company's  representatives, 
Messrs.  Schrader  &  Ehlers,  of  New  York. 

The  dividend  of  the  Mitteldeutsche  GuniTniwaren-Fabrik  Louis 
Peter.  A.  G.  (Frankfort  a/Main),  is  8  per  cent.,  against  7  per 
cent,  last  year. 

The  directors  of  t!  e  Mannoverscbc  Gummi-Kamm^  Co.,  .-V-G., 
recommended  a  dividend  of  21  per  cent,  for  the  last  business 
year,  against  20  per  cent,  for  the  year  preceding. 

The  dividend  of  the  Continental  Caoutchouc-und  Guttapercha- 
Compagnie  (Hannover)  for  the  business  year  1906  was  the  same 
rs  for  the  previous  year — 40  per  cent. 


The  Nederlandsch-Indische  Caoutchouc-Compagnie  has  been 
organized  by  H.  Diederichen,  of  Kiel,  to  plant  rubber  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies.  The  company  has  been  registered  in  Holland,  with 
500,000  llorins  [=$201,000]   capital. 

The  Gunmiiwerke  Wundt  (Offenbach  a/Alain),  established  in 
igoo  by  Wilhelm  Wundt.  has  been  acquired  by  Carl  Stockicht. 
of  the  works  at  Frankfort,  and  will  be  operated  under  the  name 
Oflfenbacher  Gummiwerke  Carl   Stockicht. 

The  German  consumption  of  raw  rubber  in  1905  is  stated  at 
13,541  tons,  or  one-fifth  of  the  world's  production.  Ninety  fac- 
tories were  at  work,  with  100,000,000  marks  [=$23,800,000]  cap- 
ital, and  employing  32,000  workers. 

AUSTRIA. 

The  death  is  reported  of  Josef  Kunz,  factory  director  of  the 
long  established  firm  of  Josef  ReithofTers  Sohne  (Vienna),  with 
rubber  works  at  Garsten  and  Pyrach.  Herr  Kunz  entered  the  em- 
ployment of  the  company  in  1853.  Four  years  ago,  at  the  cele- 
bration of  his  "jubilee."  he  was  decorated  by  the  Emperor  with 
a  golden  cross  in  reward  of  his  valuable  service  to  industry. 

SWITZERLAND. 

J.  LoNSTROFF,  of  Geneva,  proprietor  of  the  Fabrique  Genevoise 
de  Caoutchouc,  advises  The  India  Rubber  World  that  the  ca- 
pacity of  his  factory  at  Carouge,  devoted  to  the  production  of 
surgical  goods,  with  seamless  nipples  as  a  specialty,  has  been 
materially  enlarged. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Russian-French  Rubber  Works  "Prowodnik,"  at  Riga,  are 
reported  to  have  made  a  profit  during  1905  of  1,014,000  rubles 
[=$522,210],  on  turnover  of  about  15.000,000  rubles.  There  were 
4.500  workers  employed.  Riga  has  two  other  rubber  plants,  both 
smaller.  The  imports  of  crude  rubber  there  for  1905  are  stated  at 
126,000  poods  [^4,536,000  pounds]. 

FRAKCE. 

The  officers  for  1907  of  the  French  Channbre  Syndicate  des 
Fabricants  de  Pneumatiques  are  M.  Bloch,  president ;  MM.  Loui.s 
Chauvin  and  Hausmann,  vice-presidents;  M.  Valery  Hermay,  sec- 
retary; M.  Remy,  assistant  secretary;  M.  Paul  Treuil.  treasurer; 
M.  G.  Viard,  archivist. 


WASTE  RUBBER  NOTES. 

REFERRING  to  a  communication  in  The  India  Rubber 
World  [December  i,  1906 — page  78]  on  "Russian  Reclaimed 
Rubber,"  a  correspondent  asks  why  7000  work  people  are  re- 
quired at  the  "Prowodnik"  factory,  at  Riga,  for  their  production 
of  reclaimed  rubber.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  Riga  fac- 
tory turns  out  practically  all  lines  of  rubber  goods,  and  is  one 
of  the  largest  plants  in  the  world.  Their  rubber  reclaiming  busi- 
ness, though   important,  really  is   but  a  small  proportion  of  the 

total  production. 

*         *         * 

In  the  list  of  grades  of  waste  rubber  printed  in  The  Inei.\ 
Rubber  World,  December  i,  1906  (page  89)  by  an  inadvertence 
"P.  O.  gutta-percha  strippings"  were  referred  to  as  "poor  old." 
Of  course  P.  O.  stands  for  Postoffice,  the  British  postal  depart- 
ment being  the  largest  suppliers  of  gutta-percha  strippings  ni 
the  world. 


The  completion  of  the  National  Tehuantepec  railroad,  across 
the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  being  the  shortest  route  across 
Mexico,  affords  such  improved  facilities  for  transportation  as 
cannot  fail  to  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  rubber  and  other 
planting  interests  in  that  region.  The  road  is  190  miles  in  length, 
connecting  the  ports  of  Salina  Cruz,  on  the  Pacific,  and  Coatza- 
cnalcos.  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  both  of  which  ports  capacious 
harbor  terminals  have  been  constructed  by  S.  Pearson  &  Son. 
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New   Goods   and    Specialties  in    Rubber. 


Bathini.    Suit   Bag. 


ALLEM    BATHING    SUIT     BAG. 

TIK  sport  of  bathing  is  often  marred  by  the  annoyance  at- 
tendant upon  the  care  of  one's  clothes,  for  nothing  is 
more  of  a  nuisance  to  carry  than  the  paraphernalia  of 
liathiiig  after  the  bath.  Ihose  who  would  not  consider  hiring  a 
suit  are  often  deterred  from  the  pleas- 
ure  that  a  dip  in  old  ocean  would  give 
them,  simply  because  they  do  not  wish  to 
be  burdened  with  wet  bathing  clothes. 
For  thtse  the  Allen  bathing  suit  bags 
have  been  designed.  These  bags  are  suffi- 
ciciiliy  large  for  the  packing  of  a  lady's 
entire-  bathing  outfit — suit,  sandals,  stock- 
ings, cap.  towel,  etc.  Yet  they  are  not 
cumbersome  or  heavy,  the  largest  size  be- 
ing only  4^  by  14  inches.  Tlie  bags  are 
referred  to  as  being  made  of  the  best 
quality  rubber  lined  material  and  are  guar- 
anteed waterproof.  The  .scams  are  double  stitched.  When  not  in 
use  the  bngs  can  be  folded  and  carried  in  the  pocket.  .Xt  the 
close  of  the  bathing  season  the  bathing  suit  may  be  packed  in 
the  bag  with  camphor  and  protected  from  moths.  [The  .'Mien 
.\uto   Specialty  Co.,   No.   1931   Broadway,   New  York.! 

G  &  J  MOTOR  CYCLE  TIRES. 
.X.MOXG    the    most    serviceable    of    the    motor    cycle    tires    the 
"G  &  J"  has  attained  a  place  of  prominence  heretofore,  but   for 
1907    several    marked    itnprovcmcnts    have    been    made    in    them. 
Among   these   improve- 
ments    is     the     hollow 
rim.       Heretofore     the 
tire  has  been  made  for 
i'.?e  with  a  single  piece 
steel   rim.     This  season 
a    hollow    steel    rim    of 
very     attractive     shape 
has    made    its    appear- 
ance,  with   a   two-piece    Mi.Ti.k  Cvci.k   Pire 
center      steel      channel         with   Baii.ev 
in    which    supplementary    edges    seat.      This  Tread. 

makes  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 

motor  cycle  tire  the  same  as  the  G  &  J  bicycle  tire.  The  new  tire, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  easier  to  place  on  and  remove  from  the  rim 
than  the  old,  and  when  in  place  and  inflated  it  is  impossible  to 
roll  or  blow  it  off,  as  it  will  be  quite  impossible  to  pinch  the  itmer 
tube.  The  G  &  J  Bailey  tread  motor  cycle  tire,  .shown  in  the 
second  illustration,  is  especially  good  for  slippery  roads  and  is 
practically  of  the  same  weight  and  construction  as  the  regular 
motor  cycle  tire.     |G  &  J  Tire  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.] 

RUBBER   AND  CANVAS  BOX  FOR   SHOES. 

A  BOX  for  toes,  which  renders  the  too  flexible  or  elastic,  has 
been  patented  recently.  It  is  easily  put  in  position  in  the  shoe 
and  will  not  break  down  or  be  injured  by  exposure  to  moisture 
when  worn.  This  is  for  the  cut-off-vamp  type  of  shoe  and  is  so 
devised  that  the  box,  tip,  and  vamp  arc  secured  together  by  a 
row  of  stitches,  thus  doing  away  with  one  stitching  operation, 
and  with  the  canvas  forepiece  usually  employed,  whereby  the 
expense  of  making  the  shoe  is  reduced  and  its  appearance  is 
impro\-ed.  This  new  box  comprises  what  may  be  termed  a  body 
piece  and  a  toe  piece,  the  toe  piece  lying  toward  the  interior 
of  the  shoe  and  the  body  piece  outside  the  toe  piece.  The 
material  for  the  body  piece  may  be  a  sheet  of  rubber  reinforced  by 


G.  &  J.  Motor 
Cycle  Tikes. 


a  sheet  of  thin  fabric  and  the  toe  piece  of  canvas  or  duck.  This 
will  be  smaller  than  the  body  piece,  so  thai  the  body  piece  is 
relatively  thin  at  the  edges  as  compared  with  the  thickness  else- 
where. An  inexpensive  and  satisfactory  way  of  forming  them  is 
to  superpose  sheets  01  the  reinforcing  fabric,  rubber,  and  canvas 
and  unite  them  by  passing  through  hot  rolls,  thus  rendering  the 
use  of  cement  or  paste  unnecessary  and  avoiding  the  tendency  to 
stiffen  the  structure  which  is  due  to  the  use  of  such  materials. 
[Patented  by  James  N.  Moulton,  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  as- 
signor to  the  Waterproof  Welt  and  Filler  Co.] 

GOODRICH  ICE  OR  WATER  CAPS. 

The  beneficent  agencies  that  make 
possible  every  sort  of  treatment  that 
medical  .skill  is  capable  of  conceiv- 
ing very  largely  find  expression 
through  the  medium  of  rubber,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  The  tendency 
of  the  times  is  toward  natural 
remedies  in  so  far  as  possible,  and 
water  enters  largely  into  the  pre- 
scribed treatment  of  the  up-to-date 
physician.  The  ice  or  water  cap  is 
one  of  his  chief  reliances,  and  the 
success   of  his  work   depends   to   a 

degree,  at  least,  upon  the  quality  of  Go  :1)ri  .H    Ice  Cap, 

his     appurtenances.       For    comfort, 

durability,  and  efficacy,  the  best  is  always  desirable.  The  cap  here 
illustrated  is  seamless,  made  of  fine  Para  rubber,  and  provided 
with  a  screw  cap.     [The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  .Akron,  Ohio.] 

SPORTSMAN'S    AIR    CUSHION. 

One  of  the  necessities  of  Uie  sportsman,  if  his  is  to  be  genuine 
sport,  is  comfort.    Without  it  there  can  be  little  satisfaction  from 

a  day  in  camp,  shooting,  canoeing, 
or  whatever  the  sport  may  be. 
The  Sportsman's  cushion  pre- 
cludes all  possibility  of  this,  and 
moreover  adds  to  the  safety  as 
well.  For  instance,  it  serves  ad- 
mirably as  a  life  preserver  that  is 
always  handy  to  throw  overboard 
if  any  contingency  arises.  This  in 
itself  \' ould  make  it  almost  a 
necessary  part  of  the  pleasure 
seeker's  outfit,  if  any  part  of  it  is 
to  be  on  the  v/ater.  It  can  be  used  as  a  swimming  collar  to 
support  the  swimmer,  as  a  seat  in  the  canoe,  on  the  porch  or  in 
camp — all  in  addition  to  the  primary  purpose,  acting  as  a  pro- 
tection when  carrying  gun,  oar,  or  canoe.  The  6-inch  extension 
over  the  shoulders  has  hollows  for  just  these  objects,  and 
thus  the  neck  is  relieved  of  all  pressure,  which  is  most  desirable 
in  the  case  of  a  long  tramp.  Besides,  the  cushion  is  light  and 
strong.     [Metropolitan  Air  Goods  Co.,  Reading,  Massachusetts.] 

METALLIC   STAIR  NOSINGS. 

For  c.'.se  and  safety  in  ascending  and  descending  stairs,  in  many 
instances,  rubber  stair  treads  are  often  most  desirable.  After 
having  become  used  to  them,  one  has  almost  to  learn  stair-climb- 
ing again  if  once  deprived  of  these  nerve  and  strength  saving 
accessories.  .And  not  only  to  those  who  are  on  the  stairs  but 
to  those  who  are  nearby,  the  use  of  treads  is  a  matter  of  consid- 
eration   for    the   noise   is   so    much    Icsscner!.      But    with    rubber 
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treads  alone  the  outfit  is  r.ot  complete.  These  are  supplemented 
by  the  metallic  nosings  which  cover  the  treads  at  the  edge  of  the 
stairs.  Tliese  come  in  all  sizes  and  in  various  designs,  including 
the  plain,  corrugated,  half  corrugated,  diamond  pattern,  and  so 
on,  and  are  made  in  brass  and  zinc.  [Painesville  Metallic  Binding 
Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio.] 

THERMOSCOPIC    HEATER,     FOR     DENTISTS. 

The  Thcrmoscopic  heater  which  is  an  invention  of  Dr.  How, 
is   an   appliance    for   the   proper   heating   of   gutta-percha,   which 


should  be  heated  to  just  its  softening  point, 
anil  it  provides  just  as  well  for  low  heat 
as  for  high  heat  varieties.  The  idea  in 
its  construction  is  that  the  gutta-percha 
shall  be  heated  gradually  and  thoroughly 
without  scorching,  and  that  the  operation  shall  have  a  correct 
gage  as  to  the  degree  of  heal  used.  It  is  made  of  steatite  or  soap- 
stone,  with  a  wooden  handle.  A  metal  button  in  the  steatite, 
which  melts  at  212°  F.,  shows  the  softening  temperature  of  low 
heat  gutta-percha.  For  high  heat  gutta-perchas  this  is  poured 
out  and  substituted  by  a  second  button  which  melts  at  230°  F. 
This  IS  one  of  the  many  devices  that  have  gone  to  facilitate  and 
make  easy  the  practice  of  dentistry  and  many  members  of  the 
profession  have  found  this  simple  little  heater  almost  in- 
dispensable in  their  work.  [The  S.  S.  White  Dental  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Philadelphia] 

SAMPLE  CASE    OF   RUBBER   GOODS. 

It  is  always  a  great  advantage  to  a  prospective  buyer  in  almost 
any  line  of  goods  to  be  able  to  procure  in  advance  samples  of  the 


^^^' 


Mech.\nic.\l  Rri!PER  Goons  S.vmple  Case. 

goods  which  he  wishes  to  purchase.  In  this  connection  is  illus- 
trated a  sample  case  for  mechanical  goods  which  is  both  service- 
able and  attractive.    It  is  adapted  especially  for  dififerent  kinds  of 


packings,  belting  and  hose,  which  can  be  arranged  in  the  case 
so  as  to  be  examined  conveniently.  At  the  same  time  they  can 
be  packed  in  little  space,  which  is  an  added  advantage.  [The 
Mechanical  Rubber  Co.  (Chicago  Rubber  Works).  Chicago.] 

RUBBER  SUPPOSITORY  MOLDS. 

A  P.VTENT  has  been  applied  for  for  rubber  suppository  molds, 
the  general  use  of  which,  it  is  claimed,  would  be  an  advantage 
over  the  brass  molds  now  in  use.  Suppositories  are  made  of 
either  cacao  butter  mass  or  glycerinated  gelatine  mass,  and  are 
made  either  by  a  cold  pressure  machine  or  by  pouring  the  melted 
mass  into  split  brass  molds,  'llie  pressure  machines  are  expen- 
sive and  do  not  turn  out  uniform  suppositories,  the  medicament 
never  being  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  mass,  and  they  are 
seldom  used  except  for  .special  purposes.  Both  in  drugstores  and 
manufactories  the  brass  molds  are  generally  employed  for  making 
suppositories,   and  on  account  of  the  machine  work  required  in 


Sri'i'osrn.RY    INloi.us. 

finishing  the  brass  mold  they  are  very  expensive,  ranging  any- 
where from  $2.50  to  $100,  according  to  size  and  capacity.  An 
advantage  in  using  rubber  is  that  the  rubber  mold  can  be  formed 
from  iron  patterns  in  the  form  of  mats  and  these  mats  are  then 
cut  up  so  as  to  divide  the  mold  into  three  parts,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  This  makes  a  great  saving  of  expense  in  producing 
the  article.  Another  advantage  is  in  the  actual  working  of  the 
rubber  mold  itself,  as  it  has  always  been  difficult  to  remove  sup- 
positories from  Drass  molds  on  account  of  the  tendency  to 
stick ;  in  rubber  molds  the  flexibility  permits  them  to  be  easily 
ejected.  [The  Remington  Manufacturing  Co.,  Merchant's  build- 
ing, Philadelphia.  | 

"GLORIA"    COIN    MATS. 

Coin  mats  arc  now  conceded  a  necessity  on  nearly  all  counters 
over  which  change  is  made.  The  only  question  to  be  met  is  that 
of  the  choice  of  the  best  quality  and  fitness  for  the  especial 
purpose  to  which  each  one  is  to  be  devoted.  The  better  the  grade 
of  rubber,  the  better  satisfaction  is  given,  is  the  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion,  hence  those  made  of  pure  sponge  rubber  recom- 
mend themselves  to  the  trade  in  a  specific  way.  The  mat  known 
as  the  "Gloria"  has  this  merit  and  also  that  of  being  attractive 
in  appearance  and  convenient  in  size.  Its  measurements  are 
7  inches  across,  which  dinieujions  tneet  the  requirements  of  the 
ordinary  -.ises  to  which  coin  mats  are  put.  Another  recommenda- 
tion for  their  very  general  use  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
antiseptic,  than  which  nothing  could  be  of  more  importance  when 
so  much  that  is  undesir?ble  is  transir.itted  by  contact.  [The 
Hanover  Rubber  Co.,  Hanover-Limmer,  Germany.  George  Borg- 
feldt  &  Co.,  Nos.  48-50  West  Fourth  street.  New  York,  sole 
agents  for  the  United  States  and  Canada.] 


Aau  Tubing. — The  rubber  drug  known  as  "Atmoid"  has  been 
used  with  good  results  in  the  manufacture  of  acid  tubing.  For 
the  tubing  of  the  best  quality  it  is  recommended  that  5  per  cent 
of  Atmoid  be  the  only  mineral  filling  used.  For  cheaper  qualities 
a  further  addition  of  barytes  mav  be  used. 
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Recent    Patents    Relating   to    Rubber. 


UNITED    STATES    OF    AMERICA. 

ISSUKD  FKnRUARY  s,   1907. 

NO.  842,859.     Mold    for    manufacturing   rubber    footwear.      M.    C.    Clark, 
Providence,    R.   I. 
843,046.     Rubber  stamp.     S.   E.  Timmons,  Lawion,  Okla. 

843.060.  Rocking  chair.  [A  rubbtr  tire  is  secured  lengthwise  to  the  rocker, 
having  protecting  lubes  fastened  one  in  each  c  nd  of  the  *irc,  and  a 
wire  embedded  in  the  tire  and  extending  through  tht-  tubes,  the 
projecting  ends  of  the  wire  being  secured  to  the  rocker.]  J.  C.  Aron- 
halt,   Kansas   City.    Mo. 

843,115.     Hose  supporter.     J.   H.   Stoltzfus,  Laurel.   Miss. 

84.^.133-  Storm  front  for  vehicles.  [A  brow  board  detachably  secured  to 
the  from  of  the  vehicle  top,  a  frame  hinged  at  its  top  to  the  brow 
board,  a  window  sash  hinged  at  its  top  to  said  brow  board,  and  adapted 
to  close  the  aperture  of  the   frame.]     L.  Cockcrill,  Richmond,    Ind, 

843,172.  Vehicle  wheel  [having  inner  and  outer  sections,  with  an  inter- 
mediate   elastic    cushion],      W.    Quivey,    East    Orange,    N.   J. 

843.233.  lielluws  fold  couplings  for  vestibule  cars.  [Comprising  a  plural- 
ity of  hollow  sections  constructed  from  a  fabric  woven  in  a  continuous 
piece,  said  sections  being  joined  together  in  the  process  of  weaving, 
and  a  waterproof  coating  upon  the  txterior  of  said  coupling.]  E.  L. 
Perry,  Sr.,   and   E.   L.    Perry,  Jr.,   Paterson,   N.  J. 

843-338.     Non-lcakablc    fountain    pen.      C.    A.    Hayward,    Boston. 

843,346.  Golf  balls.  [A  manufacturing  process  consisting  of  taking  a 
solid  and  clastic  core,  winaing  tightly  and  evenly  thereover  vulcanized 
rubbtr  windings,  a  portion  of  which  is  treated  with  elastic  solution, 
and  then  heating  the  ball  until  the  outer  windings  and  the  solution 
become  soft,  then  placing  the  ball  in  a  mold  and  subjecting  it  to 
pressure,  allowing  it  to  set.]  A.  B.  and  Jcannie  MacNeil,  Glasgow, 
Scotland. 

843.478.  Physical  ex^;rciser.  Gcorg  Miillcr,  Berlin,  assignor  to  Kolbcrger 
Anslalten  fiir  Kxtciikultur  Wilhclm  Anhalt  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Kolberg, 
Germany, 

843,567.  Process  of  extracting  rubber.  [Continuous  proccsp  of  extracting 
rubber  from  rubber  bearing  plants  consists  (i)  in  reducing  the  mate- 
rial in  the  presence  of  water  by  a  cutting  action  to  its  almost  individual 
fibers,  at  the  same  time  connninuting  the  rubber  so  that  the  resulting 
pulp  of  ribber  and  fiber  will  sink  or  tend  to  sink  in  water;  (2)  in  sepa- 
rating this  pulp  into  a  floatmg  and  sinking  portion  by  any  suitable 
means;  (3)  in  collecting  the  floating  portion  containing  the  rubber, 
and  in  further  cleansing  this  portion  to  obtain  clean  rubber.]  G.  B. 
Bradshaw,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Trade  Marks. 

11.558.  J.  P.  Sans,  Brussels,  Belgium.  Picture  of  automobile  approaching 
man  who  is  carrying  a  tire  and  repair  outfit.  Used  to  mark  solution 
for   repairing  pneumatic  tires. 

20,506.  Black  Cat  Garter  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago.  The  .vord  Samson.  For  hose 
supporters. 

23. 077*  W.  L.  Barrell  Co.,  New  York.  Picture  of  a  tent  in  a  downpour 
of  rain.     For  waterproofed  cotton  piece  goods. 

24,409.  George  Frost  Co.,  Boston.  The  word  Nccdram.  For  hose  sup 
porters. 

24,408.  George  Frost  Co.,  Boston.  The  word  Kool-Knit.  For  hose  sup- 
porters. 

ISSUED    FEBRUARY   12,      1907. 

843,627.  Garter.  G.  II.  Phelps,  assignor  lo  George  Frost  Co.,  both  of 
Boston. 

843,846.  V'acuum  creating  device  for  jars.  G.  T.  Reed,  assignor  to  Con- 
tinental Jar  and  Bottle  Stopper  Co.,  both  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

843,916-  Insulating  saddle  staple.  W.  T.  H.  Taylor,  W.  J.  Jenks,  and 
R.  N.  Dyer,  assignors  to  Insukting  Staple  Co.,   New  York  city. 

843,963.  Device  whereby  fire  hose  is  coupled  to  hydrants.  H.  J.  Page, 
assignor  of  one-third  v-ach  to  E.  S.  Randall  and  T.  P.  Howard,  all  of 
Montreal,    Canada. 

844.007.  Comb.  [Having  a  back  compcsed  of  three  separately  formed  and 
detachable    sections.]      A.    Ehrlich,    Springfield,    Mass. 

844.061.  Fountain  pen   retainer.     L.   D.   Van  Valkenburg,   Holyoke,   Mass. 
844,077.     Process   for   the   production   of  aqueous   caoutchouc   solutions   and 

the  regeneration  of  rubber  waste.  [Consists  in  dissolving  caoutchouc, 
and  treating  the  solution  thus  obtained  with  a  strong  alkaline,  aqueous 
liquid,  adding  water  to  the  resulting  product,  and  then  subjecting  the 
mixture  to  the  action  of  steam  until  the  solvent  is  distilled  off  from 
the  solution,  separating  the  resulting  alkaline  liquid  from  the  resulting 
viscous  caoutchouc  mass  and  dissolving  this  mass  by  stirring  with 
water.]  P.  Alexander,  Charlottenburg,  Germany. 
844,139.  Insulating  material  and  method  of  manufacturing  the  same. 
[Consists    in    impregnating    material    having    printers'    ink    therein    with 


a    vulcanizable    material     that    includes    rubber    and    liquid    glass,    and 
vulcanizing  the  same.]     G.  Kelly,   Hinsdale.   III. 

844,140.  Insulating  material  and  method  of  manufacturing  the  same. 
Same. 

844,201.  Tire.  [.\  central  body  composed  of  a  vulcanized  resilient  rub- 
ber compound  of  low  wear  resisting  nualities,  and  an  outer  removable 
sheath  tompo«ed  of  fabric  and  a  rubber  compound  of  high  wear  resisting 
qualities,  and  means  for  detachably  securing  said  sheath  to  wheel  rim, 
the  core  having  longitudinal  grooves  or  air  spaces  on  opposite  sides 
and  an  internal  air  space  between  the  first  mentioned  air  spaces,  these 
air  spacts  being  in  radial  alignment  with  the  wheel  rim.]  H.  E.  Slager, 
Springfield,  .assignor  of  one-half  to  Charles  Swigart,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

844,242.     Bust  supporter.     Johannes   Bree,   Charlottenburg,  Germany. 

844,286.     Garter.     J.    F.   O'Brien,   Buffalo,  N.   Y. 
Trade  Marks. 

20,505.  Black  Cat  Garter  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago.  The  word  Hercules.  For 
hose   supporters. 

23.683.  Louis  Duscnbury,  New  York  city.  The  word  Ideal.  For  la;* 
robes  for  automobiles. 

23,808.  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  Boston.  The  word  Samson.  For  hose  and 
packing. 

24,379.  George  S.  Colton,  Easthampton,  Mass.  The  words  Extra  Fine 
Quality — Giant — Elastic  Web,  in  a  fanciful  frame-like  setting.  I'or 
elastic   webbing. 

24,501.  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  Boston.  Picture  of  a  man  subduing  a  lion. 
For  hose  and  packings. 

ISSUED  FEBRUARY  19,  1907. 

844.335-     Syringe.      J.    H.    Dodson,   Chicago. 

844,403.  Wheel.  [Comprises  a  felly,  spokes,  and  a  ring  connected  together, 
a  hub  of  lesser  diameter  than  the  ring,  a  pneumatic  ring  interposed 
between  the  ring  and  the  hub  and  springs  at  o;iposite  sides  of  the 
wheel.]     D.  Robinson,  Brookline,  Mass. 

844.413-  Comb.  [In  connection  with  a  comb  means  for  marking  a  part.] 
J.  J.  Schuiz,  Chicago. 

844-575-     Fountain  pen.     J.   S.   Barnts,   Rockford,   111. 

844.576.     Fountain  pen.     Same. 

844,646.     Fountain  pen.     H.  W.   Bahr,  Helsingfors,  Russia. 

844,728.  Rubber-tired  wheel.  [Solid  rubber  tire.]  J.  P.  Johnston,  Evans- 
ton,    111. 

844.820.  Method  of  forming  pneumatic  tires  or  tire  casings.  [Consists  in 
forming  and  partly  vulcanizing  the  body,  applying  an  adhesive  tiement 
to  the  outer  surface,  then  applying  an  unvulcanized  tread  portion  so 
formed  as  to  be  vulcanized  in  the  time  required  to  complete  the  vul- 
canization of  the  body  portion  and  finally  vulcanizing  the  whole  struc- 
ture.]    A.  II.  Marks,  Akron,  Ohio. 

844.821.  Solid    rubber    tire.      Same. 

844.822.  Method  of  forming  solid  rubber  tires.  f/\  tire  having  a  plurality 
of  layers  of  metal  fabric  or  the  like  embedded  therein;  the  method 
consisting  in  forming  two  parts  of  rubber  compound  having  one 
or  more  layers  of  mtlal  fabric  embedded  in  each  and  then  uniting 
said  parts  to   form   an    integral   whole.]      Same. 

844.882.     Heel   for  boots  and  shoes.     J.  F.  Lober,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Trade  Mark. 
15,964.     F.    H.    Mooney,    Chicago.      Picture    of   a    crescent    moon    with    the 

man's  face  in  profile,  over  his  ear  a   fountain  pen  and   in   front  of  his 

face  the  letter  E.     For  fountain  pens. 

ISSUED    FEBRUARY  26.    1907- 
845,135.     Pneumatic   hub   for  wheels.     W.   S.   H.   Smith,   Croydon,   England. 
845,249.     Syringe   nozzle.      N.   T.   Morris,    Marietta,   Ohio. 
845,303,     Syringe.      T.   J.    Kernan,   Akron,   Ohio. 

845,321.     Garment  supporter  or  garter.     H.   M.   Stridham,  New  York  city. 
845,327.     Pneumatic    cushioning    wheel    support.       G.    W.    Bell,    Liverpool, 

England. 
845,349.     Hose    supporter.      H.    C.    Giles,    Rutherford,    N.    J.,    and    \V.    W. 

White,   New  York  city. 
845,355.     Curtain  support.     W.   Hubert,  assignor  of  one-half  to  J.  Weimer, 

both   of    Chicago. 
845,436.     Storm  shield  for  vehicles.     J.  J.  Russell,  Jr.,  Deepwater,  Mo. 
845,467.     Pocket  clip   for  fountain  pens.     H.  B.  Levy,  New  York  city. 

Reissue. 
1 2,6 1 3.     Ad j  ustable    storm    front    for    veh  icles.      G.    W.    Scott,    Troy,    Ohio. 

(Original  No.   832,751 — October  9,    1906.) 
Trade    Mark. 
24,802.     Alfred  Hale  Rubber  Co.,  Boston.     The  words  Bay  State.     For  mark- 
ing rubber  cement. 

[Note.— Printed    copies    of    specifications    of    United    States    patents    may 
be  obtained  from  The  India  Rubber  World  office  at  10  cents  each,  postpaid.] 
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GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    IRELAND 

PATENT     SPECIFICATIONS     PUBLISHED. 

The   number   Kiven   is   that   assigned   to   the   Patent  at  the   filinR  of  the   Ap- 
plication,  which  in  the  case  of  those  listed  below  was  in    1905. 
'Denotes  Patents  for  American  Inventtorts. 
[Abstracted    in    the    Illustrated   Official  Journal,   January    23,    1907.] 

19,854   (1905).     Sole  protector.     A.   E.   Wells.   Dorchester. 

19,864  (1905).  Device  for  inflating  pneumatic  tires.  A.  G.  Lavertinc  and 
J.   E.   McNellan,  both   of  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

19,887   (1905).     Bottle   stopper.      F.    Bagar,    Vienna. 

I9»973  (1905)-  Pneumatic  tirt  attachment.  [The  pairs  of  tires  are  con- 
nected by  flexible  tubes  passing  through  the  axle,  the  object  being  tc 
ensure  that  the  tires  collapse  simultaneously  in  case  of  an  accident 
to  either.]     F.  A.   U.   Daele,  Gand,   Belgium. 

20.C08  (1905).  Tire  shield  [to  be  fitted  between  the  air  tube  and  outer 
cover,  or  built  into  the  canvas  layers  of  the  cover;  consists  of  cotton. 
with  sufficient  of  the  oil  removed,  dressed  with  shellac  and  a  solution 
of  gum  mastic].      E.   W.   Cokman   and   A.   J.    L.    Glidden,    London. 

20,032   (1905).     Sole    and    heel    protector.      H.    J.    Tonks,    Birmingham. 

20,131  (1905).  Tire  cover  [provided  with  a  band  of  leather  and  metal 
plates,  to  prevent  skidding  or  puncture].  C.  Taylor,  Eccles,  and  J.  F. 
Riding,    Pendleton,    Lancashire. 

'20, 161  (1905).  Pntumatic  tire  [with  metal  plates  to  prevent  punctures]. 
T.   Hay  ward,   Merton,   Surrey. 

[Abstracted    in    the    Illustrated    Official   Journal,    January    30,    1907.] 
•20,252  (1905).     Stocking  suspenders  [supplied  with  abdominal  or  hip  pads]. 
S.   Maypcr,  New  York. 

20.307  (1905).     Pneumatic   tire.      M.    Brun,   Lyons,   France. 

20.308  (1905),  Pneumatic  tire.  [Covers  and  tread  bands  are  made  from 
leathtr  which  has  not  been  unhaircd.  The  band  of  hairy  leather  is 
secured  by  rivets  to  the  cover.]  E.  Fortier-Beaulieu  and  A.  Fortier- 
Beaulieu,   Roannc,   France. 

20,407   (1905).     Revolvable  heel  pad.      G.   Morton,  Blackley,  Manchester. 
20,472   (1905).      Elastic    tire    [secured    in    position    by    the    lateral    movement 

of    screw    threaded    rings    engaging    with    circumferential    threads    cut 

on  the  periphery  of  the  felloe  or  rim].  C.  K.  Welch,  Coventry. 
20,484(1905).     Spring    wheel    with    clastic    tire.      J.    C.    Bunge,    Amsterdam, 

Holland. 
20,597    (1905).     Pneumatic   tire,    with   removable   tread   band.      H.    W.   Cave- 

Brownt-Cave,    London. 
20,606   (1905),      India-rubber.       [Means    for    extracting    the     more    valuable 

part  from  crude  rubber.]      M.   Wilderman,   Ealing.   Middlesex. 
20,626    (1905).      Flexible  tubf:  for   connecting  an   inflater  to  a  pntumatic   tire. 

A.    Smith,    Parade,    Birmingham. 
20,642   (1905).     Pneumatic    tiie.      R.    and    C.    H.    Wall  work,    both    of    Man- 
chester. 
[Abstr.\cted    in    the    Illustrated    Official  Journal,    February    6,    1907.] 
20,668   (1905).     Spanner    for   stretching   or  opening  punctures   in   pn-umatic 

tires.      H.    S.    Bailance,   Wcslon-su.ier-Mare. 
20.700   C1905).     Pneumatic    tire    [with    fabric    and    sheet    cork    combined    in 

alternate  laytrs  by   means  of  caoutchouc]      P.   Lor.sade-Despvez.    Lyons, 

France. 
20,748   (1905).     Pneumatic  tire   [embodying  a   coarse  linen   fabric  known  as 

"drabbets"].     W.     Whit  more    ai.d    G.    Allan,    both     in     Kenton,     S  tow- 
market,  Suffolk. 
20,793    (1905)-     Spring   wheels   with   clastic    tire.      A.    L.    H.    Riptrt   and    P. 

Schmitt,    Asincres,    France. 
20,849   (1905).     Ms,ndrel    for    joining    the    ends    of    pneumatic    tire    tubes. 

C.   Lee   and    County   Chemical    Co.,    both   in    Birmingham. 
20,854   (1905).     Pneumatic  lire,     [With  puncture  preventing  strip  of  French 

horn  enclosed  in  canvas.]     A.  E.  Matthews,  Brixton. 
20,885    {1905).     Suction  carpet  cleaner.     A.   Hein,   Berlin,   Germany. 
20,905.     Golf  ball    [having  a   core    formed  of  a  spherical   rubber  bag,   filled 

with   incompressible  fluid] .     F.   H.   Mingay,   Berfield,   Renfrewshire. 
21,000,(1905).     Spring    wheel,    with    pneumatic    cushion    and    solid    rubber 

rim  tire.     G.   P.   Appleyard,   Halifax,  Yorkshire. 
*2i,o52   (1905),     Swimming    attachment,    for    the    foot.      E.    J.    McKit trick, 

Walla  Walla.  Washington. 
21,103    {i9«5)-      Cushion   heel   for  boots.     J.   H.  W.    Evans,    Rangoon,    Burma. 

[Abstracted   in   the    Illustrated   Official  Journal,   February    13,    1907.] 

21,156    1905).      Hoof   pad.      P.    Clifford    and    D.    J.    Corbelt,    both    of   Buffalo, 

New    York. 
21,163    C1905).     Pneumatic     tire.       [To     prevent    slipping    or    punctures,     a 

leather    band    is    fastened    inside    the    outer    cover    by   eyelets:    steel    or 

like  studs  are  passed  through   the  eyelets  and  their   shanks  are   riveted 

down    over    metal    washers.]      F.    W.    Pratt,    London. 
21,169   (1905).     Tire    for   heavy    vehicles    [comprising   metal   or   other   shoes, 

fitting    over    rubber    cushions    which    are    spaced    around    the     felloe]. 

A.   T.    Collier.   St.   Albans,  and   Reilloc  Tyre   Co.,   London. 
21,282   (1905).     Pneumatic    tires    [with    puncture    preventing    slip].       F.    J. 

Moran,    Birkenhead. 


21.304   (1905).     Vacuum    cleaning   apparatus    [for     carpets     and     the     like]. 

W.   Griffith,   Birmingham. 
21,326    (1905).     Llose  coupling.     D.   Hurst  and   Brierley,   Ltd.,  Rochdale. 
"21.362   (1905).     Hos'.      coupling.       E.     Schwanebergcr     and     J.     Thomson, 

Pittsburgh,    Pennsylvania. 
21.417    (1905).     Means   of    securing    detachable    soles   and    heels.      A.    Seitz, 

Rastatt   in   Baden,   Germany. 
"21,540   (1905).     Solid    lire.      [Means   of   securing    to    the    felloe    by    hollow 

split  wedge  rings  drawn  together  by  traverse  bolts.]     Thomas  Midgley, 

Hartford,   Connecticut. 
21,595    (1905).     Golf    ball    [with    core    formed    of    sprial    springs.]        R.    L. 

and  E.  M.   L'rquhart,  bnth  nf  Edinburgh. 

THE    FRENCH    REPUBLIC. 

P.VTENTS  Issued  (with   I).\tes  of  Application.) 

367,925   (July  9,    1906).     Coltm^n.     Spring   wheel. 

367,951    (July  10).  Swinehart  Clincher  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  Pneumatic  tire. 

368,003    (July  12).  Subra.      Elastic  tire, 

368.079   (July  16).  A.    Montandon.      Spring   wheel. 

368.102   (July  17).  Wenseh.      Billiard    cue    rubbers. 

368,163    (July  18).  J.  S.   Barney.     Pneumatic  tire. 

368,222   (July  15).  A.  Dcschamps.     Tire. 

368,226   (July  I?.).  J.    Carrier.   Anti-skid  tire. 

368,144  (June     2).  W.  A.   Koneman.     Reclaiming  rubber. 

368,273    (May  2).  H.   Dancer.      Rubber  bead   on   leather  tire. 

368,354   (July  27).  H.    Blaucq,      Spring  wheel. 

368,391    (July  26).  G.   Granger.      Removable  rim. 

368.459   (July  2y).  E.    L.    Dozen.      Pneumatic   tire. 

368,466   (July  28).  C.    Gabet.      Removable    rim. 

368,525    (July  30).  Societe  Michelin  et  Cie.     Tire  pressure  gage. 

368,571    (Aug.   i).  C.   L.    Charley.      Removablt    rim. 

[N:)TE. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  French  patents  may  be  ob- 
tained from  R.  Robert,  Ingenieur-Counseil,  16  avenue  de  X'illiers,  Paris,  at 
50  cents  each,  postpaid.] 

BALATA   ON  THE  FREE  LIST  AGAIN. 


A  DECISION  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the 
^~^  southern  district  of  New  York  (published  in  Treasury 
Decisions,  March  7,  1907,)  reverses  the  decision  of  the  board  of 
United  States  general  appraisers,  affirming  the  assessment  of  duty 
bv  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York  on  crude 
balata  at  10  per  cent,  ad  valnrcm  as  "a  nonenumerated  un- 
manufactured article,"  under  section  6  of  the  Tariff  act  of  1S97. 
The  importers  (Earle  Brothers)  claimed  that  balata  is  entitled 
to  free  entry  as  "india-rubber,  crude,"'  under  paragraph  579  of 
the  Tariff  act.  It  was  not  denied  that,  botanically,  the  tree 
yielding  balata  differs  from  that  to  the  gum  of  which  the  term 
"india-rubber"  was  first  applied.  But  under  the  rule  that,  in 
laws  relating  to  the  revenues,  words  are  to  be  taken  in  their 
commonly  received  and  popular  sense,  or  according  to  their 
commercial  designation,  the  importers  contended  that  there  was 
no  one  kind  of  gum  identified  by  the  words  of  the  Tariff  act, 
"india-rubber,  crude."  The  word  "india-rubber"  is  used  to  des- 
ignate nearly  a  hundred  varieties  of  "inspissated  vegetable  gums" 
capable  of  use  in  making  "india-rubber"  goods. 

In  rendering  the  latest  decision,  Judge  Hough  said :  "In  my 
opmion.  these  rontentions  of  the  importers  have  been  abundantly 
sustained  by  the  testimony  introduced  in  this  court.  I  think  it 
must  be  assumed  that  the  framers  of  the  Tariff  act  knew  that 
tlicrc  was  a  great  variety  of  gums  generically  and  commercially 
described  as  'india-rubber,'  and  within  that  category  balrta  is 
fairly   included."       [See   The   Indi.\   Rubber   World,    JNIarch    i, 

1907,  page  180.] 

*        *         * 

The  imports  of  balata  into  the  United  States  are  small,  as 
compared  with  some  other  countries,  but  undoubtedly  the  fol- 
lowing treasury  department  figures  understate  the  amount, 
through  a  failure  in  some  cases  to  classify  balata  separately: 

Years.  Pounds.  Value.  Av.  Value. 

1900-or 7,635  $1,987  26      cents. 

igoi-02 15,762  7.441  47.2   cents. 

igo2-o.? 8,467  .3..;S7  40.1    cents. 

1903-04 113,460  45,54s  40.1    cents. 

1904-05 211,612  79.263  37.5   cents. 


April  I,  1907.] 
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The    Rubber    Manuracturers'    Mutual   Insurance    Company 


AND    ITS    ACTIVE      HEAD. 


EARLY  in  1884  the  late  Benjamin  F.  Taft  and  his  son,  Ben- 
jamin Taft,  at  that  time  prominent  in  the  Cotton  and 
Woolen  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  met  in  Bos- 
ton certain  leading  rubber  manufacturers  to  consider  a  plan  for 
a  mutual  insurance  company  that  should  consider  tire  risks  in  rub- 
ber factories.  At  that  tiine,  be  it  noted,  rubber  factories  were 
considered  so  hazardous  that  fire  insurance  companies  refused  to 
rate  them  at  all,  and  if  they  insured  them  it  was  a  matter  of 
special  negotiation  and  rating. 

In  November,  1884,  the  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Mutual  In- 
surance Co.  was  chartered  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  the 
following  rubber  manufacturers  being  the  organizers;  George  H. 
Hood,  Isaac  P.  T.  Edmands,  Elisha  S.  Converse,  Eugene  H. 
Clapp,  Robert  D.  Evans,  Wheeler  Cable,  Freeman  Wight  (tem- 
porary incorporator  and  succeeded  very  soon  by  Henry  L.  Hotch- 
kiss).  Henry  C.  Morse,  and  James  Bennett  Forsyth,  with  the 
very  important  addition  to  the  hoard  of  two  men  not  rubber 
manufacturers,  Benjamin  Franklin  Taft  and  Benjamin  Taft. 
Very  soon  afterward  the  late  George  F.  Hodgman,  of  New  York, 
was  added  to  the  board.  The  company 
started  out  with  the  very  cheering  pre- 
diction from  the  Massachusetts  insurance 
commissioner  that  it  would  live  about  six 
months. 

The  first  policy  which  the  company 
wrote  was  dated  January  15,  1885,  and 
issued  to  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co., 
the  rate  being  $3  per  hundred.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  ahw  that  about  the  same 
time  the  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.  took 
out  a  policy,  the  rate  being  $4  per  hun- 
dred, and  the  .A.etna  Rubber  Mills  one  at 
$4.50  per  hundred.  .'Xs  a  matter  of  con- 
trast it  should  be  stated  here  that  the 
present  rate  is  15  cents  per  hundred,  that 
the  company  is  still  alive,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  annual  report  printed  below,  and 
that  it  has  .saved  insurers  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars.  Beyond  this,  by 
bringing  together  men  who  were  prac- 
tical rubber  manufacturers,  who  not  only 
knew  the  risks  in  their  business,  but 
could  provide  adequate  remedies  for  them 
and     in     nearly     every     instance     remove 

them  in  building  construction  or  in  adapting  processes,  the  whole 
complexion  of  rubber  risks  has  entirely  changed,  so  that  to-day 
the  old  line  companies  are  bidding  for  and  accepting  rubber  risks 
at  rates  that  a  few  years  ago  would  have  seemed   inipos.sible. 

The  charter  of  the  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Insurance 
Co.  specifics  broadiy  insurance  on  manufacturing  property  and 
buildings  and  stock,  especially  rubber  manufacturing  property, 
and  quite  lately  this  has  been  broadened  so  that  property  other 
than  manufacturing  or  in  process  of  manufacture,  that  is  prop- 
erty in  storehouses,  may  be  insured. 

The  directors  of  the  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Insurance 
Co.,  who  meet  once  a  month,  have  always  been  leading  rubber 
manufacturers,  and  these  meetings  have  been  most  potent  in 
bringing  together  the  leading  rubber  interests  on  a  friendly  basis, 
so  that  an  incidental  effect  of  this  association  has  been  an  ex- 
ceedingly friendly  and  respectful  appreciation  by  each  other  of 
men  who  in  business  were  naturally  keen  competitors. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  the  Rubber  Manufacturers'  M\itual 
Insurance  Co.  without  calling  attention  to  the  Cotton  and  Woolen 


.Manufacturers'  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  organized  in  1875,  and  'he 
Industrial  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  organized  in  1890.  All  tTie 
three  companies  are  run  from  the  same  offices  at  No.  31  Milk 
street,  Boston,  and  are  very  closely  identified  with  each  other 
as  far  as  policy,  management  and  officers  go.  The  present  man- 
agement of  the  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  is 
as  follows: 

President — Arthur   \V.    Clapp. 

l''icc  President — I'ienjami.n   Taft. 

Secretary  and    Treasurer — Benjamin   Taft. 

Assistant   Secretary   and  Assistant    Treasurer — F.   W.   MosE*;. 

Assistant    Secretary — \V.    B.    Bbophv. 

Directors — George  H.  Hood,  Boston;  Benjamin  Taft,  .\yer,  Mass.;  Marcus 
Bcebee,  Maiden,  M.tss.  ;  Robert  Batcheller.  Boston;  E.  B.  Page,  Winchester, 
Mass.;  \.  W.  Clapp,  Weston,  .Mass.;  C.  C.  Converse,  Maiden.  Mass.;  E.  H. 
Clapp,  Boston;  M.  V.  B.  Jcitrrson,  Worcester.  Mass.;  F.  W.  Bitcher.  East- 
hampton.  Mass.;  W.  B.  Plunkctt,  Adams,  Mass.;  C.  E.  Stevens,  Ware, 
Mass.;  E.  S.  Williams,  Maiden,  Mass.;  GcorRc  B.  Hodgman,  New  York; 
Arthur  H.  Lowe,  Eitchburg,  Mass. 

The  presence  of  some  men  who  are  not  rubber  manufacturers 
on  this  board  is  otifset  by  the  presence  of  rubber  manufacturers 
on  the  boards  of  the  other  two  companies.     For  example,  on  the 
board  of  the  Cotton  and  Woolen  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Co.  appear  the  names  of  H.  E.  Con- 
verse,  F.   W.   Pitcher,   Arthur   W.   Clapp 
and  E.  S.  Williams,  and  on  the  board  of 
the   Industrial   company  are   C.    C.    Con- 
verse,  Lester   Leland,   Arthur  W.   Clapp, 
F.  W.  Pitcher  and  E.  H.  Qapp. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Rub- 
ber Manufacturers'  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
the  follow-ing  financial  report  was  made: 
.\niornt    at    risk $5I,7SSi524.oo 

ASSETS. 

Bonds   at    bnok    value $352,000.00 

Cash  in  bank  and  office 26,287.59 

Premiums  in   process  of  collection.  11,313.77 

-Accrued   interest    5,672.07 


Gross    cash    $395,273-43 

LIABILITIES. 

Unadjusted    losses $22,016.08 

*Unearned   premiums  on 
outstanding   risks 231,917.05 


Benjamin  Taft. 


253,933.13 

Net    cash $141,340.30 

Assessment    liability 2,319,170.55 

Total     amount    applicable     to     pay- 
ment of   losses $2,460,510.85 

Average  dividend  paid  in  1906,  85  per  cent. 


*  Unearned  premiums  only  because  due  after 
notice  of  cancellation  of  policies,  and  are  even  then  deferred  claims  until 
all  losses  shall  have  been  paid.  Add  Unearned  Premiums  to  Total  Assets 
and  you  have  amount  applicable  to  paying  losses. 

As  is  indicated  above  the  practical  head  of  the  Rubber  Manu- 
facturers' Mutual  Insurance  Co.  at  its  inception  was  the  late 
Benjamin  Franklin  Taft,  whose  personality  and  work  The  I.vdia 
Rubber  World  always  appreciated.  .\\.  the  time  of  his  decease  in 
1901,  his  son,  Benjamin  Taft,  who  has  been  in  the  company  from 
its  beginning,  became  its  secretary  and  active  head. 

Benjamin  Taft  was  born  April  29,  1852,  in  Northbridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  his  family  had  lived  for  many  generations.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  in  .^yer  and  Groton,  gradu- 
ated from  Lawrence  Academy,  Groton,  and  later  at  Bryant  & 
Stratton's  Commercial  College  in  Boston.  His  first  beginnings 
as  a  business  man  were  as  a  printer  at  Groton  Junction.  Later  he 
went  into  the  manufacture  of  woodenware  with  his  father  at 
West  Acton,  Massachusetts.  Then  he  took  a  position  with  the 
Boston  and  Maine  railroad,  and  in  1877,  at  the  earnest  request  of 
his  father,  came  into  the  Cotton  and  Woolen  Manufacturers' 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.  as  assistant  secretary.     Mr.  Taft  is  a  32° 
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Mason,  and  indeed,  a  prominent  official  in  the  Scottish  Rite 
bodies.  He  is  also  an  Odd  Fellow,  these  two  bodies  summing  up 
about  the  only  relaxation  he  takes.  Perhaps  an  exception  should 
be  taken  to  this,  however,  by  the  statement  that  insurance  is  to 
him,  not  a  daily  grind,  but  a  relaxation.  No  one  can  come  into 
contact  with  him  without  appreciating  how  he  not  only  knows, 
but  loves  every  detail  of  insurance,  and  what  an  enjoyable  pro- 
fession he  makes  of  it. 

The  rubber  trade  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers' Mutual  Insurance  Co.  in  the  work  that  they  have  done  in 
reducing  risks  in  rubber  manufacture  and  in  minimizing  premiums, 
and  in  saying  that  one  really  says  what  the  rubber  trade  owes  to 
the  Tafts — father  and  son. 


AMERICANS  START   FOR  THE  CONGO. 


'T'HE  first  expedition  to  be  sent  to  Africa  for  the  development 
■*■  of  the  Congo  concession  granted  recently  to  a  group  of 
American  capitalists,  left  New  York  on  March  5  on  the  steamer 
Kaiser  IVilhchn  dcr  Grossc.  The  party  numbered  18,  including 
mining  and  other  experts,  and  was  to  be  joined  at  Cherbourg  by 
representatives  of  the  Belgian  group  who  are  financially  interested. 
At  the  head  of  the  expedition  was  Dr.  Samuel  Pliillips  Verner, 
general  manager  of  the  American  Congo  Co.  (No.  35  Nassau 
street.  New  York),  who  has  spent  many  years  in  African  explora- 
tion. The  headquarters  of  the  American  party  will  be,  at  least 
for  some  months,  at  Leopoldville,  on  Stanley  Pool,  and  the  party 
expect  to  be  absent  18  months.  Three  of  the  party  are  men-bers 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  who  have  been  granted 
leave  of  absence.  As  reported  already  in  The  Indi.a  Rubrer 
World  (January  i,  1907,  page  106')  the  American  concessionaires 
are  to  be  concerned  largely  in  mining  as  well  as  in  rubber,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  rubber  interest  will  be  the  first  to  be  de- 
veloped. 

It  is  Mr.  Verner's  idea  that  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  in  the 
Congo  should  be  in  the  direction  of  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
natives  and  providing  for  the  comfort  of  those  to  be  employed. 
He  regards  the  native  population  as  too  small  to  develop  the 
Congo  resources  fully,  and  thinks  that  good  opportunities  will 
exist  there  for  Americans,  both  white  and  colored. 

According  to  the  Mouvemcnt  Gcograf>hiqiic  (Brussels)  the 
council  of  administration  of  the  American  Congo  Co.  is  composed 
of  Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  Bernard  M.  Baruch.  .\.  Chester  Beatty. 
P.  F.  E.  Christaens.  Henri  De  Keyser,  Daniel  Guggenheim.  .Solo- 
mon R.  Guggenheim,  L.  Hottolct.  E.  Hinck.  E.  Hiiysiiiaiis.  A. 
Rouffart  and  Thomas  F.  Ryan.  [The  names  of  the  Belgian  group 
are  printed  in  italics.]  Mr.  .-Xlfirich  is  a  United  States  senator 
for  Rhode  Island ;  the  Messrs.  Guggenheim  are  members  of  M. 
Guggenheim's  Sons,  smelters,  and  of  the  Guggenheim  Explora- 
tion Co.  Simon  Guggenheim,  a  brother  of  two  members  of  the 
council,  has  been  elected  recently  a  United  States  senator  for 
Colorado.  Mr.  Baruch  is  a  New  York  broker  with  interests  in 
common  with  the  Guggenheims,  and  Mr.  Beatty  is  a  mining 
expert  in  their  employ.     Mr.  Ryan  is  a  banker. 

A    PIONEER    CONGO    RUBBER    TRADE. 

The  .\nicrican  Congo  Co.  are  not  the  first  American  enterprise 
in  the  Congo  rubber  trade.  General  Henry  Shelton  Sanford, 
J.  r.  D.,  LL.  D..  an  American  supporter  of  King  Leopold's  African 
project  from  its  inception,  may  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  in  the 
direct  trade  with  the  natives  of  the  Congo  interior  in  ivory  and 
rubber.  His  company,  formed  for  this  purpose,  the  Sanford  Ex- 
ploring E.xpedition.  was  merged  in  188S  with  the  Socie^e  .Anonyme 
Beige  pour  le  Commerce  du  Haut  Congo,  formed  in  that  year 
and  still  existing.  General  Sanford  was  born  in  Connecticut  in 
1823  and  entered  the  United  States  diplomatic  service  in  1849, 
serving  as  minister  to  Belgium  in  1861-69.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders,  in  1877,  of  the  International  .\frican  Association, 
planned  by  King  Leopold.     The  flag  of  the  association  was  un- 


recognized by  any  power  until  1884,  when  General  Sanford  se- 
cured its  recognition  by  the  United  States  government  in  a 
declaration  on  the  strength  of  which  the  association  assumed  the 
dignity  of  a  state  and  assumed  the  name  "Etat  Independant  du 
Congo."  The  document  referred  to  was  signed,  on  behalf  of  the 
association,  by  General  Sanford.  At  the  Berlin  conference  of 
1884-85,  of  the  powers  which  by  that  time  had  recognized  the 
Congo  Free  State,  General  Sanford  was  one  of  the  two  delegates 
from  the  United  States.  Before  his  death  Sanford  founded  the 
town  of  Sanford,  Florida. 

THE   SENATE    WANTS   TO    KNOW. 

In  the  United  States  senate,  on  March  i,  a  resolution  was  of- 
fered requesting  the  President  to  state  whether  the  government 
had  information  as  to  the  granting  of  a  concession  by  the  Congo 
Free  State  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  gathering  rubber 
in  that  state.  The  resolution  asks  for  the  names  01  such  citizens, 
the  boundaries  of  the  concession,  and  the  powers  given  to  the 
concessionaires — particularly  "what  powers  are  given  by  such 
concession  to  such  company  or  syndicate  to  exercise  government 
or  control  over  the  native  people  of  such  area,  either  separately 
or  in  cooperation  with  the  government  exercised  by  King  Leopold 
over  the  Free  State  of  the  Congo."  .\lso,  whether  such  com- 
pany "has  submitted  its  concession  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States  for  approval  or  disapproval,  and  whether  the  same 
has  been  approved."  The  senate  adjourned  until  December  with- 
out action  on  the  resolution. 


A    RUBBER    SUBSTITUTE    FROM    IOWA. 


■XV/  RII ING  from  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  to  The  I.vdt.\  Rubber 
*'  World,  Aliss  Mabelle  Newland  says:  "I  have,  after  several 
years  of  study  and  work,  perfected  a  substitute  for  rubber." 
From  newspapers  published  in  the  same  locality  it  is  learned 
that  the  lady  mentioned  has  been  granted  a  patent  in  the  United 
States  and  several  other  countries  "on  a  chemical  composition 
which  cannot  be  told  from  genuine  Para  rubber."  Another  re- 
port is  that  this  composition  "will  do  anything  that  can  be  ac- 
complished with  the  best  Para  rubber,  and  can  be  manufactured 
at  one-fourth  the  cost  of  genuine  rubber."  Miss  Newland  is 
mentioned  as  being  employed  in  a  telephone  exchange. 

'•ZACKINGtmMI." 

Z.\KINGUMMI  is  the  name  given  to  a  new  substitute  for  rubber 
invented  by  Zacharias  Olsson,  3  chemist  of  Upsala,  Sweden.  It 
is  claimed  to  contain  no  rubber,  and  to  be  produced  at  a  cost  of 
about  one-third  the  cost  of  rubber.  It  has  been  used  in  making 
a  number  of  articles,  including  rubber  stamps  and  gas  tubing; 
also  for  a  tire  filler,  to  be  used  instead  of  air  tubes.  It  is  stated 
that  a  company  has  been  formed  to  erect  a  factory  for  making 
the  new  material. 


BRAZILIAN  RUBBER  TRUST. 


'  I  "HE  reports  presented  at  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  The  Bra- 
•'•  zilian  Rubber  Trust,  Limited  (London,  December  7),  showed 
a  continued  absence  of  profits.  It  was  pointed  out,  however,  by 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Ashmore  Russau,  that  the  company's  property 
had  grown  more  valuable  during  the  five  years,  ending  April  30 
next,  that  it  had  been  under  lease  to  a  Brazilian  group.  The 
company  had  been  obliged  to  accept  a  very  low  rental,  at  the 
beginning.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  lease  the\-  would  be  cer- 
tain to  be  able  to  do  much  better.  The  company  had  decided 
upon  a  reorganization,  with  increased  capital,  and  it  was  believed 
that  the  shareholders  would  begin  to  get  a  return  upon  their  in- 
vestment. Mr.  Russau  was  reelected  chairman.  The  company 
was  formed  to  succeed  the  unsuccessful  Rubber  Estates  of  Para, 
Limited,  organized  in  1898,  with  £350,000  capital,  to  purchase  the 
rubber  property  of  the  Visconde  de  Sao  Domingos,  on  the  island 
of  Marajo,  near  Para. 
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RUBBER  PLANTING  INTERESTS. 


PRODUCTION   IN  THE  FAR   EAST. 

'  I  '  1 IH  (.xpiirts  111  iil.-iination  rulihiT  Iron:  Ceylon  and  the 
•'■  Malay  States  during  1906,  according  to  The  limes  of  Ceylon, 
totaled  1,190,879  pounds,  against  397,347  pounds  in  1905.  The 
share  of  Ceylon  in  this  total  is  somewhat  less  than  had  been  sup- 
posed, seeing  that  all  the  exports  from  Ceylon  were  credited  to 
that  island  until  a  corrected  statement  came  out  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  It  now  appears  that  the  rubber  of  Ceylon  production 
exported  during  the  year  was  327,024  pounds,  leaving  863.855 
pounds  for  the  production  of  the  Malay  peninsula.  The  approxi- 
mate value  to  the  planters  of  the  Ceylon  produce  is  estimated  by 
the  Times  at  about  1,250,000  rupees,  which  works  out  at  about 
$405,543  (gold),  or  $1.24  per  pound,  including  all  grades. 

The  1906  yield  of  rubber  on  some  of  the  Federated  Malay  States 
plantations  is  reported  as  follows : 

Pounds. 

Highlands  and  Lowlands  Para  Rubber  Co 130.365 

The  .\nglo-Malay  Rubber  Co.   (about) 100.000 

Pataling  I'tubber  Estates  Syndicate 43.380 

Consolidated  Malay  Rubber  Estates 32,500 

Vallambrosa  Rubber  Co.    (nine  months) 99.258 

The  yield  of  the  Kepitigalla  estate,  in  Ceylon,  was  31,000 
pounds. 

THE  NEW  •BLOCK"  KUBBEH. 

To  The  Editor  of  The  Inui.v  Rubber  World:  At  the  Ceylon 
Rubber  Exhibition  it  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Willis  that  it  might 
be  advisable,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  drying  the  plantation  rub- 
ber till  it  only  contains  about  Y2  per  cent,  of  moisture,  to  block 
it  in  the  wet  freshly  coagulated  condition.  Experiments  with 
tliis  object  were  at  once  carried  out  by  Mr.  Kelway  Bamber,  the 
Ceylon  government  chemist.  He  prepared  the  rubber  with  creo- 
sote (to  prevent  decay  and  mold)  and  blocked  it  at  once,  getting 
blocks  containing  about  9  per  cent,  of  water.  These  sold  in  Lon- 
don for  5.?.  6d.  per  pound,  against  s^.  yd.  to  $s.  gd.  for  the  ordin- 
ary dry  Ceylon  rubber,  thus  really  getting  a  much  better  price. 
A  circular  (Circular  and  .'Xgricultural  Journal  of  the  Royal  Bo- 
tanic Gardens,  Pcradeniya — Vol.  IV,  No.  1)  has  been  lately 
issued  dealing  with  this  matter,  and  it  would  seem  likely  that 
the  old  way  of  making  dry  biscuits  or  sheets  will  soon  be  e-xtinct. 

JOHN    C.    WILLIS. 
Director   Royal   I^tanic  Cnrclens. 
Pcradeniya.   Ceylon.    18  January.    1907. 

VAN    DEN    KERCKHOVE'S    "FUMERO. 

The  illustration  relates 
to  the  "Fumero,"  for  co- 
agulating rubber  by  a 
smoking  process,  patented 
by  Gustave  Van  den 
Kerckhove,  of  Brussels, 
and  mentioned  in  The 
Indi.\  Rubber  World 
March  i.  1907  (page  200). 
Thedevice  proper  is  really 
only  a  small  furnace,  the 
latex  being  coagulated  on 
a  paddle  in  the  hands  of 
the  operator,  revolved 
over  the  furnace,  in  the 
escaping  smoke.  The  screw 
half  way  up  the  side  of 
the  fire  chamber  is  far 
regulating  the  smoke.  For 
fuel,  palm  nuts  are  prefer- 
able, but  if  these  arc  lack- 

Fumero  V.  D.  K.  '"g'  th<;  ''ai''^  "f  ■'•">■  ''■ee 

may  be  used,  but  not  dry 
wood.  Dried  leaves  may  also  be  used.  This  device  is  intended 
for  use  in  the  East. 


rubber    TAPPING    AT    'LA    ZACUALPA." 

The  management  of  La  Zacualpa  Rubber  Plantation  Co.  having 
decided  to  discard  the  machete  for  tapping  Costilloa  trees  on 
their  plantation  in  Chiapas  (.Mexico),  their  manager,  Mr.  C.  A. 
Lesher,  set  apart  devising  a  more  suitable  tapping  tool,  from 
which  rr.ost  satisfactory  results  are  reported.  The  tool  consists 
of  a  loop  of  steel  in  a  handle  some  18  inches  long  and  having 
inside  of  it  a  long  steel  finger  which  is  forced  forward  or  back 
by  a  thumb  screw  to  regulate  the  depth  of  the  cut.  They  are 
used  in  various  sizes,  depending  upon  the  age  of  the  tree,  an  1 
therefore  the  thickness  of  the  bark  to  be  cut  through.     Tl.e  tool 


M.vnac.er   C.    a.   Lesiier   and    H 


Rubber    Tai'I'ixg   Tool. 


is  very  sharp  on  the  entire  lower  edge  of  the  loop.  This  allows 
a  sharp,  clean,  quick  cut  to  be  made.  At  present  one  man  can 
tap  from  60  to  70  trees  in  a  day.  The  latex  is  caught  in  cups  or 
pans:  it  is  strained  twice,  to  rid  it  of  foreign  matter;  washed 
four  times,  allowed  to  coagulate,  and  run  between  powerful  rollers 
to  express  the  water.  By  the  washing  process  it  is  believed  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  resins  are  removed  from  the  rubber,  and 
while  the  shrinkage  is  greater,  the  resulting  product  is  superior 
and  is  expected  to  bring  a  better  price. 

BRIEF    MENTION. 

Mr.  H.  K.  Rutherford,  of  London,  prominently  interested  in 
tea  planting  and  a  director  in  a  number  of  rubber  planting  com- 
panies, was  a  recent  visitor  to  Ceylon  and  the  Malay  States. 
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THE    RISE    IN    PRICE    OF    SEA    ISLAND    COTTON. 


"nPHE  price  of  Sea  Inland  cotton 
■*■  fabrics  has  been  a  matter  of 
uiuisual  concern  this  season  to  the 
manufacturers  of  pneumatic  tires. 
Raw  Sea  Island  cotton  has  never  be- 
fore reached  such  figures.  The  table 
herewith,  compiled  for  The  India 
Rubber  World  by  Messrs.  John  Mal- 
loch  &  Co.,  of  Savannah,  Georgia — 
where  is  the  principal  market  for 
Sea  Island — gives  the  range  of  prices 
(in  cents  per  pound)  at  Savannah 
during  the  "active"  months  of  each 
usually  are   i  cent   per  pound  higher. 


S.WAx.NAii     Pkices     (Cents    per    Poi:nd;     During  the  Active  Months  of  Seven  Ye.\rs. 


19 
18 
iS 
21 


u)oo-oi.       1901-02. 

September.  21     -22 

October. .  .  22     -24 

November.  21     -23 

December..  2IJ4-22 

January..  . .  22     -24^ 

February...  21     -22V; 

March 19     -21 

April l7'/2-20 

May i7;X-io 


-20 
-20 
-20 

-22 

-22 
-22 

22  -22^ 
22I/2-23 

23  -23J4 


1002-03. 

18   -18^ 
18  -I8H 

i8'/2-i9 

iSi^-ipVj 

19K-20 

I9'/-20 

i9!-4-20 
19^,-20 
19^4-20 


1903-04. 
-20 

1 9 '4-20 

20      -23 

-23 

2'! '-^-■50* 

-26'/, 
26IX-28* 
-28* 

2t      -28* 


1904-05. 
I914-2O 
I9V2-I9M 
19  -20 
19  -20 
181X-I9 
-18 

17     -t8 
17     -18 
-17'X 


1905-06. 
18    -19" 

i7h-i8'-4 
18      1814 

\rA.-nVA, 

17  -18 

18  -20 
20  -21 

-21 


1906-07. 
-22 
22  -25}/ 

25'/;-30 

30  -36 

35  -36 
34  -35 
34     -36 


*Xoiniiial  quotations.     Very  little  cotton  sold  at  lht;se  fisures.     Prices  declined  to  2\-2z  ctnts  in  .\iigust. 


year.  New  York  prices 
The  basis  for  quotations 
is  the  "fine"  grade;  there  are  lower  priced  grades,  while  "extra 
fine"  may  50  5  cents  or  more  above  the  base  price. 

The  Sea  Island  cotton  crop  of  1906-07,  not  yet  all  marketed, 
is  reported  much  smaller  than  for  some  years  past.  Messrs. 
Malloch  &  Co.  estimate  it  at  slightly  less  than  60.000  bales.  The 
crop  for  six  preceding  years  was :  88,725  bales  in  1900-01  ; 
84.522  bales  in  1901-02;  105,955  bales  in  1902-03;  76,414  bales  in 
1903-04 ;  102,191  bales  in  1904-05,  and  123.789  bales  in  1905-06, 
the  latter  being  the  largest  on  record. 

The  amount  of  Sea  Island  cotton  taken  by  American  mills  in 
the  season  of  1905-06  was  90,909  bales,  the  remainder  being 
exported.  If  the  total  crop  this  year  should  amount  only  to 
60.000  bales,  it  will  be  seen  that  manufacturers  must  look  to  other 
sources  for  long  staple  cotton.  As  is  well  known,  there  are 
exceptionally  good  lots  of  ordinary  cotton  which  bring  fancy 
prices.  Recently  a  Fall  River  manufacturer  was  reported  as 
saying  that  the  cotton  used  by  the  mills  making  the  finest  cloth 
there  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  23  cents — nearly  double  the 
New  York  quotation  for  middling.  Egyptian  cotton,  on  account 
of  its  long  staple,  is  miportcd  to  an  important  extent,  the  amount 
taken  by  the  United  States  in  1005-06  reaching  105.697  bales.  The 
relation  of  prices  was  indicated  by  a  recent  New  York  quotation 
supplied  to  The  Indi.^  Rubber  World:  38  cents  for  Sea  Island 
and  25  cents  for  Egyptian. 

The  Sea  Island  cotton  growers  have  been  organizing  of  late 
years,  with  the  idea  of  limiting  production,  in  order  to  maintain 
prices  at  what  they  consider  a  figure  that  will  yield  a  profit. 
How  far  the  smaller  crop  of  1906  is  due  to  such  action  it  is  not 
possible  as  yet  to  say.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Sea  Island 
Cotton  Association,  at  Valdosta,  Georgia,  in  January,  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  calling  upon  planters  to  reduce  their  acreage 
this  year  below  that  of  last  year. 

*     *     « 

Fro.m  Messrs.  W.  W.  Gordon  &  Co.,  cotton  factors  at  Savannah, 
have  been  received  the  following  quotations  for  Sea  Island  cotton 
for  the  present  and  the  past  five  seasons.  The  highest  price 
touched  for  the  best  grade  during  each  season  is  given,  and  the 
lowest  price  for  the  lowest  grade.  Also,  the  high  and  low  price 
for  "Fancy  Georgias,"  which  is  the  standard  grade  of  the  crop: 
Crop.         Hightest      Lowest         Fancy  Georgias. 

se..\son.  (Bales).  Price.         Price.         High.  Low. 

1906-07 (760,000  40c.  i6c.  37c.  21c. 

1905-06 123.364  23c.  15c.  23c.  I7^c. 

1904-05 i02.«)8  23c.  lie.  21C.  17c. 

1903-04 76,704  30c.  i6c.  27c.  20C. 

1902-03 102,634  23c.  I2C.  19c.  i8c. 

1901-02 78,621  23c.  I4J/,C.  22C.  27c. 

[g — Estimated.] 
Our  correspondents  write:  "We  omit  quotations  of  genuine 
Island  cotton.  The  Island  crop  is  usually  one-tenth  of  the  total 
production,  and  consists  principally  of  so-called  'crop  lots,'  which 
sell  at  very  irregular  prices,  varying  from  35  to  75  cents  per 
pound    in    the    same    season    for    different    crops,    according    to 


quality."     The  production  of  Sea  Island  cotton  on  the  mainland 
is  in  the  states  of  Florida,  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas. 

The  impression  prevails  at  Savannah  that  the  present  prices  of 
Sea  Island  cotton  are  abnormal,  and  that  lower  prices  will  prevail 
next  season.  Since  the  above  matter  was  put  in  type  the  govern- 
ment reports  the  last  Sea  Island  crop  at  57,352  bales. 


A^ 


CLARK'S    NEW    SHOE    MOLD. 

improved  mold  for  the  manufacture  of  rubber  footwear, 
to  which  the  illustration  relates,  has  for  its  objects  a 
product  neater  in  appearance  than  the  molded  shoe  as  ordinarily 
made,  and  the  avoidance  of  one  cause  of  damaged  goods.  With 
the  four-part  mold  used  hitherto,  the  side  molds  being  divided 
on  the  center  line  of  the  bead  of  the  shoe  from  heel  to  toe,  there 
is  usually  formed  upon  the  shoe  a  seam  or  rib  of  rubber,  extend- 
ing from  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  shoe  down  across  the  in- 
step. This  not  only  detracts  from  the  appearance  of  the  shoe, 
but  where  these  side  molds  join  on  the  center  line  they  are  liable 
to  pinch  or  crimp  the  lining  of  the  shoes  between  the  parts,  caus- 
ing damage  to  the  product. 

This   invention  provides   for  a  five-part   mold.     In   practice,   a 
last,  with  the  shoe  made  up  on  it,  is  placed  in  the  machine,  the 


Cl.\rk's   Rubber   Foot\ve.\r   Mold. 

last  comprising  one  part  of  the  mold.  The  second  part  is  the  in- 
step mold,  fixed  stationary  to  the  bed  of  the  machine.  The  third 
and  fourth  parts  are  the  side  molds,  which  extend  from  the  side 
of  the  shoe  at  a  point  to  the  rear  of  the  instep  back  around  the 
heel  of  the  shoe.  The  sole  mold,  at  the  top  of  the  machine, 
forms  the  fifth  part.  The  beads  or  rims  caused  by  the  joining  of 
the  mold  parts,  instead  of  appearing  at  the  front  or  across  the 
instep  portion  of  the  shoe  will  be  at  the  line  of  junction  of  the 
instep  mold  and  the  side  mold  and  at  the  heel  of  the  shoe. 

The  side  molds  are  provided  with  heating  chambers,  so  that 
they  may  be  heated  by  steam,  or  otherwise,  making  of  this  a  vul- 
canizing as  well  as  a  molding  device.  The  inventor  is  Maurice 
C.  Clark,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  to  whom  has  been  issued 
United  States  patent  No.  842,859. 
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IMPROVED  PACKING  OF  RUBBER. 


"T^HE  high  vahie  of  crude  rubber,  compared  with  its  weight, 
•^  has  always  afforded  a  special  temptation  to  larceny  on  the 
part  of  those  engaged  in  handling  it.  The  aggregate  of  the  losses 
which  have  been  sustained  by  the  trade  on  this  account  is  very 
great.  In  addition,  there  have  been  losses  due  to  defective  pack- 
ing. With  a  view  to  protecting  the  owners  of  rubber  against  loss 
from  either  of  the  reasons  mentioned,  Mr.  James  Forsyth 
Bcnnet,  of  the  Boston  Belting  Co.,  has  suggested  the  idea  of 
strapping  and  sealing  bales,  boxes,  cases  and  bags  of  rubber,  as 
illustrated  herewith,  and  since  putting  into  effect  this  idea  his 
company  have  suffered  no  inconvenience.     The  cost  of  strapping 


packages  ni  this  way  is  very  sliglit,  and  even  if  it  were  many  times 
as  much  as  it  is.  the  end  apparently  would  justify  the  means,  for 
in  the  very  many  cases  that  have  been  received  and  shipped  by 
them,  all  have  arrived  at  their  destination  in  good  condition.  In 
addition  to  their  own  satisfaction,  they  have  been  accorded  much 
praise  and  many  words  of  appreciation  for  the  ingenious  and 
careful  method  of  packing.  Four  lines  crossing  the  sides  of  the 
box  in  the  illustration  and  the  single  line  across  the  end  represent 
a  strong  wire,  and  the  white  spots  on  the  top  show  how  the  seal- 
ing is  done.  It  would  seem  that  this  might  serve  as  a  suggestion 
to  the  buyers  of  crude  rubber  which  they  would  gratefully  accept 
and  profit  by,  with  results  as  gratifying  as  those  derived  by  the 
originator  of  this  packing  system. 


The  firm  "Provodnik,"  of  Riga,  Rusia,  who  have  developeji 
an  important  tire  department  in  their  extensive  rubber  works, 
are  about  to  introduce  their  pneumatic  and  motor  'bus  (solid) 
tires  in  the  English  market. 

The  K.  T.  Syndicate  (London)  are  putting  on  the  market  a 
heavy  tire  designed  to  prevent  side  slip,  the  tread  looking  very 
much  like  an  exaggerated  Bailey  tread,  the  huge  rubber  lozenges, 
however,  being  hollow  and  thus  semi-pneumatic.  The  thought 
would  be  naturally  that  the  wear  on  a  tire  of  this  type  would 
be  such   that   it  would   make   it   very  expensive   in   use. 

The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  are  offering  to  the 
trade,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  lines  of  solid  carriage  tires, 
which,  of  course,  are  black  or  gray,  a  white  tire.  Not  that  it  is  as 
white  as  alabaster,  but  it  is  white,  and  as  most  rubber  men  know 
properly  compounded  white  rubber  is  very  tough  and  resilient 
and  wears  like  iron. 

The  Philadelphia  agency  for  Jenatzy  tires  has  been  secured  by 
Henry  A.  Rowan,  Jr.,  No.  2028  Samson  street.  These  tires,  by 
the  way,  are  new  in  the  United  States,  but  are  made  at  Brussels 
under  the  supervision  of  Camille  Jenatzy,  a  well  known  European 
racing  man. 

The  Kokomo  Rubber  Co.  (Kokomo,  Indiana)  are  out  with  a 
new  cycle  tire — the  "New  Oxford" — that  is  making  very  many 
friends. 

Herz  &  Co.  (No.  203  Lafayette  street.  New  York)  are  im- 
porting a  new  pneumatic  tire,  made  by  the  Wien-Traiskirchner 
Gummiwaren-Fabriken  Josef  Miskolczy  &  Co.  (Vienna.  Austria), 
which  they  market  as  the  Herz  Paragon.  It  has  a  specially  con- 
structed tread,  the  fabric  on  which  lies  in  diagonally  applied 
narrow  sections. 

The  Morgan  &  Wright  advertisements — white  letters  on  black 
background — are  so  distinctive  that  they  are  recognized  every- 
where. Besides  this,  when  they  put  in  something  like  this — 
"Occasionally  a  rider  will  insist  on  having  a  cushion  tire.  We 
make  them" — they  are  very  readable.  The  "occasionally"  tells 
the  story. 


TIRE  INTERESTS,  HERE  AND  ABROAD. 


A  r  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Palmer  Tyre  Co.,  Limited  (Lon- 
don) there  was  declared  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  and  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  a  substantial  sum  had  been  added  to 
the  reserve  fund.  The  chairman  also  reported  that  a  machine 
was  about  to  lie  produced  which  would  appreciably  lessen  the  cost 
of  production  of  the  Palmer  Cord  tire. 

It  is  rumored  that  his  Majesty,  King  Edward  VII,  who  was 
formerly  advertised  as  being  the  user  of  various  excellent  auto- 
mobile tires  of  English  make,  has  become  a  convert  to  the  use  of 
the  Continental  tire.  Whether  he  experimented  personally  and 
discovered  that  the  Continental  was  the  best  does  not  appear.  At 
any  rate,  one  of  his  latest  cars  is  fitted  with  them. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (.A.kron,  Ohio)  are  win- 
ning out  exceedingly  well  with  the  use  of  their  new  rim  for 
motor  cycles,  a  difficult  place  to  put  any  tire,  or  rather  a  type  of 
vehicle  from  w  hich  it  is  difficult  to  detach  and  repair  the  ordi- 
nary tire. 

.A.n  electric  vulcanizer  designed  for  repair  men  has  been 
brought  out  by  C.  A.  Schaler,  of  Wapun,  Wisconsin. 

The  Sirdar  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  have  received  another  repeat 
order  from  the  British  war  office  for  Royal  Sirdar  Buffer  tires. 


"Victor"  Electrically   0per.\ted  .Air  Compressor,  for  Inflat- 
ing Tires. 

[\'ictor    Electric    Co.,    Chicago.] 
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THE    RUBBER   TRADE    AT    TRENTON. 


BY    A    KESIDENT    CORRESI'ONDENT. 

TRENTON  has  another  new  rubber  concern  in  the  Standard 
Rubber  Manufacturing  and  Supply  Co.,  which  was  incor- 
porated lately  and  has  already  commenced  business.  For  the 
present  it  will  be  a  selling  company  exclusively.  The  authorized 
capital  is  $100,000,  of  which  $75,000  is  common  stock  and  $25,000 
cumulative  6  per  cent,  preferred.  The  incorporators  were  Stephen 
C.  Cook  and  Charles  L.  Conard,  of  Trenton ;  Ignatius  Le  Jambre, 
of  Bordentown;  and  .Mhert  A.  Taylor,  Jr.,  of  Allentown,  N.  J. 
John  M.  Wright  and  A.  Crozer  Reeves,  of  Trenton,  are  stock- 
holders. The  concern  was  organized  by  electing  Mr.  Cook, 
president;  Mr.  Wright,  secretary:  and  Mr.  Reeves,  treasurer. 
It  controls  several  patents  and  will  handle  a  line  of  specialties. 
one  of  which  will  be  rubber  blankets  for  newspaper  presses. 

This  company  succeeds  the  Standard  Rubber  Co.,  also  of  Tren- 
ton, for  which  a  receiver  has  been  appointed.  The  new  company. 
however,  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  old  Standard. 
Carroll  Robbins,  of  Trenton,  has  been  made  receiver  for  the 
latter  concern,  and  its  affairs  will  be  wound  up.  James  D.  Brady, 
of  Trenton,  was  one  of  the  moving  spirits  in  and  president  of 
the  old  Standard.  It  is  understood  its  financial  troubles  were  due 
to  his  identification  with  the  Consolidated  Supply  Co.,  of  Syra- 
cuse, New  York,  which,  it  is  said,  is  al.so  bankrupt. 
*        *        * 

The  .-Xtlas  Rubber  Co.,  of  Trenton,  was  incorporated  under  the 
New  Jersey  laws  on  March  9.  The  incorporators  are  State  Sen- 
ator Barton  B.  Hutchinson,  Harry  R.  Wilson,  and  Rachel  Sum 
mer,  all  of  Trenton.  The  authorized  capital  is  $125,000.  The 
charter  says  the  object  of  the  company  is  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  rubber  goods.  Representatives  of  the  new  corporation 
state  that  they  are  not  yet  ready  to  announce  their  plans.  It  is 
learned,  however,  that  the  erection  of  a  factory  in  Trenton  is 
planned.  It  is  said  that  aside  from  Senator  Hutchinson  the  in- 
corporators named  appear  only  as  representatives  of  other  in- 
terests. It  is  understood  that  J.  Oliver  Thorp,  superintendent 
of  the  United  and  Globe  Rubber  Manufacturing  Cos.,  of  Trenton, 
and  Malcolm  Salter,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  same  com- 
pany, will  be  identified  with  the  new  company. 

Clifford  H.  Oakley,  secretary  and  general  factory  manager  of 
the  Ajax-Grieb  Rubber  Co.,  has  resigned  his  position.  He  is 
succeeded  by  Louis  Detribats,  formerly  of  New  York,  and  who 
has  been  with  the  Ajax-Grieb  company  since  the  consolidation 
of  the  two  concerns  a  few  months  ago.  Mr.  Oakley  had  been 
with  the  Grieb  company  seven  years.  He  has  not  made  public  his 
future  plans  except  that  he  will  incidentally  and  in  connection 
with  W.  F.  Bambridge,  formerly  New  England  sales  agent  of 
the  Grieb  company,  continue  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  rubber 
specialties  for  the  shoe  trade,  operating  as  the  Essex  Rubber 
Co.,  with  headquarters  in  Trenton. 

The  Automobile  Wheel  and  Rim  Co.,  the  registered  ofiice  of 
which  is  in  Jersey  City,  has  filed  a  certificate  with  the  secretary 
of  state  at  Trenton  amending  its  charter  by  increasing  its  author- 
zed  capital  stock  to  $500,000. 


Mr.  C.  Kirkpatrick,  of  the  Gorham  Rubber  Co.,  representing 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  here,  states  that  business  in  the  rubber 
line  continues  to  increase  so  that  it  has  been  nearly  double  what 
it  was  last  year  at  the  same  time.  It  seems  that  as  fast  as  one 
demand  is  supplied  new  demands  spring  up  and  the  demand  from 
the  old  sources  increase.  San  Francisco  is  a  city  of  new  enter- 
prises and  new  life  and  activity  and  there  is  a  call  for  rubber 
products  such  as  has  never  before  been  known.  The  most  re- 
markable business  is  being  done  in  the  rubber  sundries  line,  the 
manufacturers  having  been  unable  to  supply  the  demands  of  the 
trade.  Next  in  importance  of  the  high  paying  products  have 
been  automobile  tires. 

The  Sterling  Rubber  Co."s  traveling  salesmen  arc  sending  in 
good  orders,  and  the  management  reports  that  business  in  all 
lines  is  good.  They  say  that  stocks  are  coming  in  now  in  better 
shape  from  the  railroads,  which  is  making  conditions  much  pleas- 
anted  for  the  trade. 

The  Harris  Rubber  and  Supply  Co.,  a  new  concern,  in  a  new 
store  at  Polk  and  Turk  streets,  has  been  doing  a  good  business 
from  the  start.  It  is  a  general  rubber  supply  house  with  a  com- 
plete vulcanizing  plant.  They  are  the  uptown  agents  for  the 
Goodrich  tires  in  San  Francisco. 


THE    RUBBER   TRADE    IN    SAN    FRANCISCO. 


BY    .\    RESIDENT    CORRESPONDENT. 

THE  large  new  permanent  store  of  the  Gorham  Rubber  Co.  is 
assuming  substantial  proportions  and  within  two  months 
vvill  be  occupied  by  the  company.  It  is  a  five  story  and  basement 
building,  located  at  Nos.  26-30  Fremont  street,  where  a  full  line 
of  belting,  packing,  and  hose,  tires,  druggists'  sundries,  and  foot- 
wear will  be  carried.  Negotiations  are  now  under  way  for  the 
sale  of  the  store  in  Oakland,  because  as  soon  as  the  San  Francisco 
building  is  completed  the  company's  business  will  be  concentrated 
under  one  roof. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  AKRON. 


EY   .\   RESIDENT   CORRESPONDENT. 

THE  shareholders  of  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  met  recently 
to  complete  arrangements  for  the  increase  of  the  com- 
pany's capitalization  from  $3,500,000  to  $4,000,000.  At  another 
meeting,  to  be  held  April  16,  the  capitalization  will  be  raised 
again  to  $5,000,000.  The  directors  decided  upon  this  course 
about  two  months  ago. 

Members  of  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  have  acquired  practi- 
cally all  of  the  $116,000  of  capital  stock  issued  thus  far  by  the 
Bryant  Steel  Wheel  and  Rim  Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Bryant  company  make  the  Marsh  rim,  for  which  the  Diamond 
company  have  been  sole  selling  agents,  and  which  has  been  con- 
structed especially  for  use  with  the  Diamond  detachable  auto- 
mobile tires. 

The  Faultless  Rubber  Co.  have  about  completed  the  removal 
of  their  factory  equipment  to  the  new  factory  at  Ashland,  which 
is  expected  to  be  in  operation  by  April  I.  The  company's  em- 
ployes were  taken  to  Ashland  recently  in  two  special  trains,  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  look  the  town  over,  and  about  50 
of  them,  it  is  understood,  will  go  to  Ashland  to  live,  taking  their 
families.  An  .Ashland  manufacturer  has  become  a  large  share- 
holder in  the  company,  acquiring  the  shares  of  a  former  director 
who  opposed  the  change  of  location. 

The  Star  Rubber  Co.,  the  incorporation  of  which  was  reported 
in  these  notes  last  month,  have  begun  the  erection  of  an  exten- 
sive factory  building  in  South  Akron,  with  a  view  to  making  a 
line  of  goods  similar  to  that  of  the  Faultless  Rubber  Co.  Thus 
the  number  of  Akron's  rubber  factories  will  not  be  lessened. 

It  is  estimated  that  five-eighths  of  all  the  automobiles  exhibited 
at  this  season's  automobile  shows  in  the  United  States  are  equip- 
ped with  tires  made  in  .Akron.  The  local  tire  manufacturers 
made  regular  exhibits  only  at  the  national  shows,  but  their  tires 
have  been  in  evidence  at  all  the  local  shows,  such,  for  instance, 
as  that  held  at  Cleveland  during  March. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Co.  offered  for  sale  recently  $50,000  each 
in  preferred  and  common  stock,  all  of  which  was  taken  promptly 
by  local  capitalists.  Within  the  past  few  years  a  marked  change 
has  come  over  the  attitude  of  Akron  investors  in  regard  to  the 
rubber  industry,  and  they  now  buy  readily  every  share  of  stock 
of  the  leading  companies  that  happens  to  be  available. 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  Kelly  has  resigned  as  manager  of  the  specialty 
sales  department  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  after  having  been 
in  the  Akron  rubber  business  for  25  years,  to  devote  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  the  advocacy  of  municipal  ownership. 
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News   of   the   American    Rubber   Trade. 


RUBBER    GOODS— ANNUAL    KEETING. 

THE  oiglnli  animal  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Rub- 
ber   Goods    Manufacturing    Co.,    incorporated    under    the 
laws  of  New  Jersey,  is  due  to  be  held  at  the  registered 
offices  of  the  company  in  that  state,  No.  60  Grand  street,  Jersey 
City,  on  Wednesday,   April    10. 

At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  directors  of  the  Rubber  Goods 
Manufacturing  Co.  it  was  decided  to  discontinue  the  payment  of 
dividends  on  the  common  stock,  in  view  of  the  arrangements 
pending  for  the  liquidation  of  the  company.  On  October  15, 
1906,  a  semi-annual  dividend  of  i  per  cent,  was  paid,  after  a 
cessation  of  dividends  on  the  common  stock  since  the  end  of 
1901.  Had  the  directors  decided  to  continue  dividends,  another 
declaration   would  have  been  made  during  the  past  month. 

COMPLETE  OFFICE  BUILDING  PLANNED. 
The  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.  are  working  on  the 
detailed  plans  of  what  is  designed  to  be  a  very  complete  ad- 
ministration building,  to  be  located  opposite  their  factory  at 
Cambridge.  Besides  ample  office  accommodations  and  every 
facility  for  the  transaction  of  business,  this  building  will  con- 
tain an  assembly  hall,  dining  rooms  and  recreation  rooms.  Mr. 
John  O.  DeWolfe,  who  for  several  years  was  associated  with 
this  company,  is  the  architect. 

BAUMANN    RUBBER    CO.— INCREASE    OF    CAPITAL. 

The  Baumann  Rubber  Co.  (.New  Haven;  have  filed  a  certifi- 
cate with  the  secretary  of  state  of  Connecticut  of  increase  of 
their  capital  stock  fromi  the  nominal  figure  of  $10,000  to  $100,000. 
They  have  added  to  their  plant  lately  a  new  washer,  mill  and 
calander,  from  the  Parrel  Foundry,  and  some  new  presses  and 
vulcanizers,  and  are  planning  to  make  theirs  an  exceptionally 
ivell  equipped  plant.  Their  specialties  are  balls  and  toys.  The 
New  York  address  of  the  company  is  now  No.  79  Fifth  avenue. 

TRENTON'S  NEW  TIRE   COMPANY. 

The  Empire  ."Xutomobile  Tire  Co.,  the  new  'I'renton  concern, 
are  preparing  to  market  a  tire  of  the  clincher  type,  with  a  raised 
tread,  and  also  inner  tubes  made  by  a  special  process,  and  tire 
sundries.  The  president  is  Charles  H.  Semple,  mentioned  in  the 
last  Indi,\  Rubber  WoRi-n  as  having  resigned  a  long  time  connec- 
tion with  the  G  &  J  Tire  Co.  to  accept  the  position.  The  treas- 
urer is  General  C.  Edward  Murray,  the  principal  shareholder 
in  the  Empire  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  and  the  Crescent  Belt- 
ing and  Packing  Co.  The  secretary  is  A.  Boyd  Cornell,  also 
secretary  of  the  Empire  rubber  company.  The  sales  will  be 
in  charge  of  W.  G.  Whitlock,  for  some  years  past  with  the  G 
&  J  company.  The  tires  will  be  made  at  the  Empire  rubber 
company's  plant. 

FACTORY    ENLARGEMENT    AT    PERTH    AMBOY. 

The  Standard  Underground  Cable  Co.  (Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania) have  added  lately  to  the  holdings  of  land  at  Perth  .Amboy, 
New  Jersey,  where  one  of  their  manufacturing  plants  is  located, 
including  their  rubber  factory.  For  the  past  11  years  the  Stand- 
ard company  Iiave  had  quite  a  large  rubber  covered  wire  de- 
partment in  connection  with  their  other  cable  business,  and 
in  this  department  they  have  always  mixed  their  own  rubber 
compounds.  It  is  now  proposed  to  extend  the  Perth  .\mboy 
plant,  with  a  view  to  enlarging  the  rubber  covered  wire  and 
some  other  departments. 

FACTORY    ENLARGED    AT    WALPOLE. 

The  Massachusetts  Chemical  Co.  (Walpole,  Massachusetts), 
owing  to  the  increase  of  their  business  in  the  manufacture  of 
insulating   and    waterproofing   compounds,    insulating    tapes    and 


the  like,  have  been  obliged  to  build  a  large  addition  to  their  fac- 
tory, which  has  been  equipped  with  the  best  of  modern  rubber 
machinery,  and  which  practically  doubles  the  capacity  of  the 
plant.     They  arc,  therefore,  enabled  to  handle  orders  much  more 

promptly  than  for  some  time  past. 

A   NEW   INSULATED   WIRE   PLANT. 

The  Bay  Slate  Insulated  Wire  and  Cable  Co.  has  been  organ- 
ized for  the  manufacture  of  rubber  insulated  wires  and  cables 
at  Hyde  Park,  Massachusetts.  The  company  is  to  be  incorpor- 
ated under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  with  $250,000  capital. 
The  president  of  the  company  is  Andrew  J.  Conlin,  who  has 
long  been  engaged  in  the  insulated  wire  trade,  and  latterly  with 
the  Morss  Simplex  Electrical  Co.  The  treasurer  and  manager 
is  John  H.  McNamee,  late  mayor  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who 
is  a  successful  business  man.  The  company  has  secured  the 
well-equipped  plant  constructed  and  long  occupied  by  S.  Klous 
&  Co.  (Boston  Gossamer  Rubber  Co.),  who  were  large  manu- 
facturers of  waterproof  clothing  and  went  out  of  business  in 
1903,  owing  to  the  ill  health  of  the  senior  Mr.  Klous.  The 
location  is  at  River  Street  station,  on  the  New  York  and  New 
England  Railroad,  just  outside  the  limits  of  Boston. 

RUBBER  FACTORY   FOR  SALE. 

The  factory  and  business  of  the  Davidson  Rubber  Co.,  manu- 
facturers of  druggists'  and  stationers'  sundries,  at  East  Somer- 
ville,  Massachusetts,  are  offered  for  sale  This  measure  has 
been  decided  upon  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  the 
estate  of  the  late  Rhodes  Lockwood,  president  and  treasurer  of 
the  company,  who  died  in  1005,  and  who  was  the  principal  owner 
of  the  business. 

HARTFORD    RtTBBER    WORKS   CO.— NEW    OFFICERS. 

A  NL-MBER  of  changes  in  the  official  list  of  the  Hartford  Rub- 
ber Works  Co.  was  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  directors  on 
March  8.  Thomas  Midgley  has  resigned  as  president,  in  order 
to  devote  more  time  to  the  Midgley  Manufacturing  Co.  (Colum- 
bus, Ohio),  makers  of  the  rims  used  by  Rubber  Cksods  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  who  now  control  the  Columbus  concern.  Mr. 
Midgley  retains  his  connection  with  the  tire  industry,  however, 
as  general  consulting  engineer  for  the  Hartford  and  G  &  J 
companies  and  Morgan  &  Wright — a  new  position  created  for 
him.  The  new  president  is  Justus  D.  Anderson,  a  former  official 
of  the  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.,  who  recently  became  presi- 
dent of  the  G  &  J  Tire  Co.,  which  position  he  will  also  retain. 
James  W.  Gilson,  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Hartford 
company,  having  resigned  to  join  an  old  friend  in  the  Mitchell 
Motor  Car  Co.  (Racine,  Wisconsin),  Henry  Plow  has  been 
elected  treasurer  and  assistant  secretary,  and  E.  R.  Benson  secre- 
tary and  assistant  treasurer.  V.  B.  Lang,  vice  president  of  the 
company,  has  taken  the  additional  title  of  general  manager. 

MR.    DRESSER   OUT   OF    BANKRUPTCY. 

A  DiscH.ARCiE  in  bankruptcy  was  granted  in  the  United  States 
district  court  in  New  York  on  March  5  in  the  matter  of  Dresser 
&  Co.,  commission  merchants  in  hosiery,  silks  and  elastic  web- 
bing, adjudicated  bankrupts  July  9,  1903.  One  result  of  the 
failure  of  the  firm — caused  by  its  complications  with  the  United 
States  Shipbuilding  Co. — was  the  enforced  sale,  in  December, 
1903,  of  the  plant  of  the  American  Tubing  and  Webbing  Co. 
(Providence,  Rhode  Island),  in  which  Daniel  Le  Roy  Dresser 
was  a  large  shareholder.  Mr.  Dresser  states  that  at  the  time 
of  the  failure  Dresser  &  Co.  owed  $1,400,000,  and  the  estate  has 
paid  over  $1,000,000.  The  discharge  in  bankruptcy  was  influenced 
by  a  petition  signed  by  the  firm's  creditors.  The  business  of  the 
firm  has  been  continued  ^by  the  receiver,  at  No.  71  Franklin  street, 
New-  York,  and  Mr.  Dresser  now  resumes  control. 
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NEW   INCORPORATIONS. 

Goodyeak's  Rubber  Maimfacturing  Co.,  February  19,  1907,  tin 
der  the  laws  of  Connecticut,  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  all  kinds 
of  india-rubber  goods ;   capital,  $25,000.     Incorporators :   John  J. 
Vv'atson,  Jr.,  Clintjan  Van  Vliet,  Sanuicl  Norris,  Homer  E.  Saw- 
yer and  John  D.  Carberry.     Principal  office  at  Naugatuck,  Conn. 

Morgan  Rubber  Co.,  March  2,  1907,  under  the  laws  of  Illinois, 
to  make  and  deal  in  rubber  goods ;  capital,  $75,000.  Incorpor- 
ators :  A.  A.  Worsley,  C.  P.  Kelly  and  G.  P.  Sayers.  Principal 
office   in   Chicago. 

."^tlas  Rubber  Co.,  March  i,  1907,  under  the  laws  of  New  Jer- 
sey, to  m«ike  and  deal  in  rubber  goods;  capital.  $125,000.  Incor- 
porators: R.  B.  Hutchinson,  II.  R.  Wilson  and  R.  Summer  Prin- 
cipal office  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 

I.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber  Co.,  February  28,  1907,  under  the  laws 
of  New  York  state;  capital,  $1,800,000.  To  absorb  the  business 
of  a  West  Virginia  corporation  of  the  same  name  capitalized 
at  $150,000,  with  a  bond  issue  of  like  amount.  The  Kleinert  com- 
pany are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  dress  shields  in  the  world. 
Some  account  of  the  business,  founded  by  Mr.  Kleinert  about 
28  years  ago,  appeared  in  The  India  Rubher  World  September 
I.  1905  (page  401).  The  officers  of  the  company  are  Isaac  E. 
Kleinert,  president ;  Victor  Guinzberg,  vice  president  and  secre- 
tary, and  H.  A.  Guinzberg,  treasurer.  Principal  office,  No.  725 
Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Bowly  Auto  Pneumatic  Tire  Co.,  March  11,  1907,  under 
the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  to  make  and  deal  .n  rubber  vehicle 
tires ;  capital  authorized.  $100,000.  Incorporators :  William  W. 
Gooch,  James  B.  Mackie.  Ralph  B.  Crummy,  Frederick  C.  Scho- 
field  and  John  R.  Turner.  Registered  agent  and  office:  Corpora- 
tion Trust  Co..  No.   15  Exchange  place,  Jersey  Cily,  N.  J. 

Michelin  Tire  Co.,  March  12,  1907,  under  the  New  Jersey  laws ; 
capital,  $3,000,000.  Incorporators :  Lorenzo  Semple,  No.  30  West 
Eleventh  street.  New  York:  John  P.  Murray,  No.  61  Lembeck 
avenue.  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  James  E.  Hopkins,  No.  71  Broadway. 
New  York.  It  is  understood  to  be  the  intention  of  Michelin  et 
Cie.,  of  Clermont-Ferrand,  France,  to  engage  in  the  manufacture 
of  pneumatic  tires  in  the  United  States. 

WORCESTER    RUBBER    CO. 

The  newly  incorporated  Worcester  Rubber  Co.  (Worcester, 
Massachusetts)  succeeds  to  the  business  of  Albert  H.  Bloss,  who 
has  become  president  of  the  company.  The  business  becomes  part 
of  the  Crocker  Syndicate,  Mr.  Isaac  Crocker  being  treasurer  of 
the  company.  This  house  was  established  in  June,  1877,  by  the 
late  J.  Francis  Hayward,  who  conducted  it  under  the  style  Wor- 
cester Rubber  Co.  In  1891  the  interest  of  Mr.  Hayward  was 
bought  by  Colonel  Aaron  S.  Taft,  who  had  been  manager  of  the 
store,  and  upon  Mr.  Taft's  death,  in  1894.  iNIr.  Bloss  succeeded  in 
control.  This,  it  is  believed,  is  the  third  oldest  rubber  house  in 
New  England  without  change  of  name. 

LOSSES   BY   EIRE. 

The  extensive  buildings  of  the  Hardman  Rubber  Co,  (Belle- 
ville, New  Jersey)  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  March  I,  causing  a 
heavy  loss,  though  it  is  understood  that  the  property  was  well  m- 
sured.  In  addition  to  the  Hardman  con:pany.  Irsses  were  sms- 
tained  by  the  Mattson  Rubber  Co.  and  the  Imperial  Rubber 
Works,  whose  manufacturing  has  been  done  -it  Belleville  since 
the  fire  which  destroyed  their  plants  at  No.  26  West  Broadway, 
New  York,  on  March  12,  1906.  One  of  the  buildings  destroyed 
also  contained  the  factory  of  the  Kornit  Manufacturing  Co.,  who 
are  making  a  substitute  for  hard  rubber  from  the  hoofs  of  cattle. 

The  Central  Rubber  Co.,  Chicago  representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional India  Rubber  Co.,  and  dealers  in  rubber  goods  generally, 
were  damaged  by  fire  on  March  3.  The  building,  No.  84  Lake 
street,  occupied  by  the  company,  was  somewhat  damaged,  par- 
ticularly by  water,  but  the  interruption  of  business  was  slight. 
The  adjoining  building.  No.  82  Lake  street,  the  upper  stories  of 
which   the   rubber   company   occupied   for   storage,    fared   worse. 


The  stock  of  goods  was  practically  destroyed,  but  was  fully  cov- 
ered by  insurance. 

A  fire  in  the  factory  of  the  Hyde  Park  Rubber  Co.  (Hyde 
Park,  Massachusetts)  on  March  13  is  reported  to  have  damaged 
stock  to  the  amount  of  $5,000  and  injured  the  building  slightly. 

Regarding  a  fire  at  the  rubber  reclaiming  plant  of  the  New 
Jersey  Rubber  Co.  (Lambertville,  New  Jersey)  on  March  4,  The 
India  Ruhder  World  is  advised  that  the  damage  did  not  exceed 
$1,500,  and  this  was  fully  covered  by  insurance.  The  principal 
loss  was  on  stock,  and  the  factory  was  closed  only  2^  days. 

THE   TRADE   IN   CANADA. 

The  Merchants'  Rubber  Co.,.  Limited  (Berlin,  Ontario)  have 
had  plans  drawn  for  an  important  extension  of  their  plant,  and 
have  placed  orders  for  steam  boilers  to  double  their  present 
outfit.  The  new  directors  of  the  company  are  E.  B.  Nesbitt, 
D.  Lome  McGibbon,  F.  W.  Ward,  A.  J.  Kimmell,  and  T.  H. 
Rieder.  Mr.  Kimmell  has  made  a  success  of  the  Elmira  Felt 
Boot  Co.,  at  Elmira,  near  Berlin. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Nicholson,  who  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Cana- 
dian Rubber  Co.,  of  Montreal,  Limited,  for  a  number  of  years,  has 
been  made  manager  of  the  general  rubber  goods  division  of  the 
con'.pany,  at  the  home  office. 

It  is  reported  that  a  new  rubber  factory  is  to  be  erected  at 
Berlin,  Ontario.  The  Neivs  Record  of  that  town  says  that  an 
option  has  been  obtained  on  land  suitable  for  a  site,  and  that 
plans  are  u.nder  way  for  a  concrete  factory  building,  with 
equipment  for  a  capacity  of  5,000  pairs  of  rubber  shoes  per  day. 

L.  Higgms  &  Co.  have  obtained  the  agency  in  the  Canadian 
maritime  provinces  for  the  Robinson  &  Lindsay  Rubber  Co. 
(Toronto),  and  have  become  established  at  No.  166  Granville 
street.  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  Messrs.  Higgins  have  been  selling 
agents  for  some  years  of  the  "Maple  Leaf"  brand  of  rubbers, 
and  will  add  the  sale  of  the  leather  footwear  distributed  by  the 
Robinson  &  Lindsay  Co. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.  (Syracuse,  New  York),  whose 
rubber  presses  are  used  in  so  many  rubber  factories,  have 
established  a  factory  at  Montreal,  which  will  be  operated  under 
the  style  Canadian  Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.,  Limited. 

TRADE   NEWS   NOTES. 

The  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.  paid  the  usual  semi- 
annual dividend  of  $4  per  share  on  the  common  stock  on  March 
15.  to  holders  of  record  on  March  5. 

The  National  India  Rubber  Co.  (Bristol,  Rhode  Island)  have 
increased  their  output  of  hose  from  12,000  feet  to  15.000  feet 
per  day. 

The  Globe  Mills  Rubber  Co.  (Lawrence,  Massachusetts)  are 
turning  out  an  attractive  line  of  footwear.  They  have  an  excel- 
lently located  plant  and  own  valuable  water  privileges  and  have 
a  capacity  of  15.000  pairs  daily. 

The  B.  &  R.  Rubber  Co.  (North  Brookfield,  Massachusetts) 
will  soon  add  tubmg  to  their  line  of  products. 

The  New  England  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  (Hyde  Park. 
Massachusetts),  occupying  the  plant  before  used  by  the  Maderia 
Rubber  Co.,  are  doing  a  good  business  in  making  rubber  heels 
and  toilet  specialties.  Mr.  A.  A.  McLaren  is  in  charge  of  the 
management. 

-Mr.  James  R.  Ross,  of  Jamestown.  New  York,  has  resigned 
the  presidency  of  the  Niagara  Rubber  Co.  (Lockport,  New  York) 
on  account  of  ill  health,  being  succeeded  by  the  Hon.  Patrick  F. 
King,  an  attorney  of  Niagara  Falls. 

The  Simplex  Electrical  Co.  (Boston)  have  aw-arded  a  contract 
for  a  four-story  machine  shop,  of  reinforced  concrete,  100  x  no 
feet,  as  an  addition  to  their  factory  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

The  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.  have  instituted  an  action  in 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  southern  district  of  New- 
York,  alleging  infringement  of  the  Dunlop  tire  patent  by  the 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  and  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rub- 
ber Co.  The  patent  involved  is  No.  488,492,  issued  December 
20,  1892. 
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COTTON   DVCK   PE0FIT8. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Consolidated  Cotton. Duck  Co.  ior 
1906  shows  gross  income  from  sales  of  $9,941,151.29,  against  $9,- 
268,871.94  lor  1905.  Net  earnings  were  $1,301,881.39,  against 
$917,172.08  for  1905.  The  report  covers  the  first  full  year  since 
the  merger  of  the  United  States  Cotton  Duck  Corporation 
(which  has  now  ceased  to  exist)  and  the  Mount  Vernon-Wood- 
berry  Cotton  Duck  Co.  An  important  event  during  the  year  was 
the  acquisition  of  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  J.  Spencer  Turner 
Co.  (New  York),  which  l.ouse  has  become  the  sole  distributing 
agency  of  the  Consolidated  Cotton  Duck  Co.,  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  latter.  The  duck  company  own  20  mills  in  six 
States  and  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  There  are  7,500  operatives 
and  55,000,000  pounds  of  raw  cotton  wore  consumed  last  year. 
The  valuation  of  properties  is  reported  at  approximately  $18,- 
ooo.coo.  The  earnings  for  1906,  after  providing  for  the  6  per 
cent,  on  the  preferred  stock  ($6,000,000)  left  a  surplus  equal  to 
nearly  8  per  cent,  on  the  common  stock  ($7,000,000). 

The  regular  semi-annual  dividend  on  the  preferred  shares  of 
3  per  cent,  is  payable  on  April  i. 

WALTER  K.  FREEMAN  SENTENCED. 

I.N"  the  New  York  court  of  general  sessions.  Part  I,  on  March 
15,  Judge  Rosalsky  imposed  a  sentence  upon  Walter  K.  Freeman, 
who  had  been  found  guilty  of  grand  larceny  in  the  first  degree, 
on  trial  before  Judge  Rosalsky  and  a  jury,  confining  him  for  a 
term  of  three  years  in  State's  prison.  The  attorneys  for  the  de- 
fendant moved  for  a  new  trial,  and,  pending  decision  by  thj 
court,  Freeman  was  remanded  to  the  city  prison.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1904  a  contract  was  entered  into  between  Parke,  Davis 
&  Co.,  manufacturing  chemists,  and  Freeman  in  relation  to  the 
manufacture  of  camphor  synthetically  by  a  process  which  Free- 
man claimed  to  be  developing.  It  was  agreed  that  Freeman 
should  receive  $15,000  for  experimental  purposes  within  a  period 
of  one  year.  .\t  the  expiration  of  that  time,  no  results  having 
been  obtained,  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  commenced  a  civil  action 
against  Freeman  to  compel  an  accounting  for  the  moneys  turned 
over  to  him.  It  developed  that  one  particular  item  of  $2,400 
alleged  by  Freeman  to  have  been  paid  by  him  for  platinum  had 
not  been  expended  for  such  purpose,  and  that  while  this  con- 
tract was  in  effect  Freeman  was  colleclins;  money  froir  ot'-er 
firms  on  similar  terms.  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  thereupon  laid  the 
matter  before  the  district  attorney  for  New  York  county,  who 
caused  Freeman  to  be  arrested  for  grand  larceny.  He  was  in- 
dicted on  this  charge  in  August,  1906,  and  tried  before  Judge 
Rosalsky  in  January  last,  with  the  result  above  named. 

Considerable  space  was  devoted  to  Freeman  in  The  Lvdi.\  Rub- 
ier World,  January  I,  1903  (page  121),  at  which  time  he  was 
reported  to  have  secured  considerable  sums  from  persons  i'l  'h" 
rubber  trade,  but  more  largely  from  persons  not  in  the  trade, 
to  aid  him  in  the  manufacture  of  a  process  rubber  or  substitute 
from  a  secret  formula.  Freeman  was  understood  to  have  been 
the  leading  spirit  in  the  so-called  American  Crude  Rubber  Co., 
incorporated  .August  22,  1902,  under  New  Jersey  laws,  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  $2,000,000,  which  company  purported  to 
have  for  its  object  the  manufacture  of  the  substitute  referred  to. 

waste  rubber  that  is  dutiable. 
Aji  importation  of  w-aste  rubber  at  New  York  included  somt 
new  cuttings,  which  the  collector  decided  f'id  not  come  under  tl:e 
provisions  of  paragraph  579  of  the  Tariff  act,  relating  to  "old 
scrap  or  refuse  india-rubber,  which  has  been  worn  out  by  use  and 
is  fit  only  for  remanufacture."  The  remainder  of  the  consign- 
ment was  old  scrap  rubber,  such  as  is  admitted  free  of  duty,  but 
the  collector  held  that  the  onus  was  on  the  importer  to  show  what 
proportion  of  the  goods  are  free  and  what  dutiable,  and  a  duty 
of  10  per  cent,  was  assessed  on  the  whole  as  materials  not 
enumerated  in  the  act.  This  action  was  confirmed  by  the  general 
appraisers  at  New  York.    This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  ques- 


tion of  assessing  a  duty  on  imported  new  cuttings  of  rubber  has 
been  considered.  The  India  Rubber  World  is  informed  by  some 
of  the  importers  that  they  have  paid  duties  on  such  material, 
and  at  the  office  of  the  collector  of  the  port  at  New  York  it  is 
stated  that  the  practice  here  has  been  uniformly  to  assess  :o 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  such  goods,  under  paragraph  463  of  the 
Tariff  act,  the  appraisers  having  rendered  at  least  four  decisions 
sustaining  this  course  prior  to  the  one  above  mentioned. 

BUBBEB  FOOTWEAB  PRICES  IN  CAI^ADA. 

New  lists  on  rubber  footwear  were  issued  by  the  Canadian 
manufacturers  on  March  4 — eight  days  earlier  than  last  year. 
Prices  are  somewhat  higher  than  in  the  past  season.  Men's  plain 
overs  are  listed  5  cents  per  pair  higher;  men's  boots  from  5  to 
25  cents  higher ;  lumbermen's  5  to  10  cents,  and  so  on.  The  ad- 
vance in  women's  footwear  is  less  marked,  and  in  a  number  of 
items  no  change  is  made.  The  discount  to  retailers  is  IS*"  3  per 
cent.,  against  20  per  cent,  last  year  and  17  per  cent,  in  the  year 
before  that.  A  special  discount  of  5  per  cent,  is  allowed  on  orders 
placed  before  May  i,  and  shipped  before  November  i,  1907.  A 
similar  discount  for  early  orders  was  allowed  last  year.  Be- 
sides these  discounts,  and  the  customary  discounts  for  cash,  the 
manufacturers  allow  a  bonus  rebate,  to  be  governed  by  the  volume 
of  orders  given  by  the  purchaser  during  the  season. 

BOSTON   AUTOMOBILE   SHOW. 

The  fifth  annual  Boston  Automobile  and  Power  Boat  Show 
(March  9-16)  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  Auto- 
mobile Dealers'  Association,  Inc.,  and  as  last  year  under  the 
m-inagement  of  Mr.  Chester  I.  Campbell.  It  was  successful  in 
every  way,  the  large  attendance  indicating  the  appreciation  by 
New  F.nglandcrs  of  an  opportunity  of  acquainting  themselves 
with  automobile  progress  and  making  purchases  nearer  than 
New  York.  There  were  342  exhibitors  of  automobiles  and  acces- 
sories listed,  and  the  numlier  of  cars  shown  was  greater  than  at 
either  of  the  two  New  York  shows  or  that  at  Chicago.  For  the 
most  part  the  tire  manufacturers  have  decided  to  exhibit  only 
at  New  York  and  Chicago — at  the  so-called  "national"  shows — 
but  the  tire  feature  at  Boston  was  by  no  means  lacking  in 
interest.  Among  the  exhibitors  of  tires  or  rims  were  The  Re- 
public Rubber  Co.,  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Voorhees  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Dow  Tire  Co.,  Trident  Tire  Co.,  Burmester 
Rubber  Co.,  The  Ennis-Ruff  Tire  Co.,  Hopewell  Brothers,  Healy 
Leather  Tire  Co.,  The  Crescent  Parts  Co.,  Presto  Detachable 
Rim. 

CHICAGO  VULCANIZINO   CO. 

The  Chicago  Vulcanizing  Co.  (No.  1461  Michigan  avenue, 
Chicago)  are  an  incorporated  concern  engaged  in  the  repair  and 
sale  of  all  makes  of  automobile  tires ;  in  addition  they  are  the 
western  selling  agents  for  the  Harburg  tire,  made  by  the 
Vereinigte  Gummiwaren-Fabriken  Harburg- Wien,  of  Germany. 
This  agency  was  secured  at  the  time  of  the  Chicago  automobile 
show,  when  the  Electric  line,  which  they  had  carried  for  tie 
previous  year,  was  dropped.  John  W.  Benton,  lately  with  the 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio),  has  recently 
become  vice  president.  H.  \V.  Terriere  is  president  and  John 
Boss  superintendent. 

OPENING    OF    THE    SALEM    RtTBBER    CO. 

The  Salem  Rubber  Co.  (Salem,  Massachusetts),  the  incor- 
poration of  which  was  reported  in  the  last  India  Rubber  World, 
have  begun  business.  The  formal  opening  of  their  store,  at 
.\o.  156  Essex  street,  on  March  16,  was  largely  attended.  It  is 
the  first  exclusively  rubber  store  in  Salem  and  contains  a  whole- 
sale and  retail  stock  of  rubber  goods  generally.  As  mentioned 
already,  this  is  one  of  the  Crocker  Syndicate  stores,  under  the 
general  management  of  Mr.  Isaac  Crocker,  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island. 
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TRADE    NEWS    NOTES. 

Messrs.  Fred  W.  W'okk  and  B.  I.  Maxson,  of  the  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Co.  (.■\kron,  Ohio)  plan  to  leave  New  York  on  May  i  for  a 
transcontinental  trip  in  a  40  hp.  Oldsmobile,  returning  to  New 
^'.'>rk  by  the  same  way  after  a  short  .sojourn  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Goldberg  &  Rathnian  (Boston)  are  importing  considerable 
waste  rubber.  Their  imports  recently  embraced  a  shipment  from 
Bermuda. 

The  annua!  meeting  of  shareholders  of  the  Consolidated  Rub- 
ber Tire  Co.  will  be  held  on  May  6  at  the  registered  offices  of 
the  company  at  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  It  is  understood  that 
the  report  to  be  submitted  by  the  directors  on  the  business  during 
iQod  will  show  an  important  increase  in  the  amount  of  gross 
sales  and  in  net  earnings. 

The  shares  of  the  .-\nierican  Can  Co.  have  been  listed  on  the 
New  York  Stock  E.xchange. 

One  of  the  largest  orders  for  pneumatic  tires  yet  placed  with 
any  factory  is  that  received  by  the  Ajax-Grieb  Rubber  Co.  (New 
York  and  Trenton)  for  5,000  sets  of  tires,  from  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  for  use  on  four-cylinder  runabouts.  Delivery  is  to  be  com- 
pleted before  August  i   next. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  (.Akron,  Ohio)  are  receiving  good 
reports  on  the  results  from  their  "Tough  Tread"  tires,  the  merit 
of  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tread  is  not  a  cemented 
strip  liable  to  peel  and  separate  from  the  body  of  the  tire,  but 
is  made  of  a  specially  tough  rubber  which  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  tire. 

A  card  headed  "Resolutions  for  1907,  for  .\utomobilists  and 
Others" — good  resolutions,  by  the  way — is  being  distributed  by 
Morgan  &  VVright  (Detroit,  Michigan)  with  a  suggestion  that 
it  be  hung  up  where  it  can  be  seen. 

The  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (.\kron,  Ohio)  have  estab- 
lished a  very  comiplete  tire  repair  plant,  including  a  vulcanizer 
with  a  capacity  for  40  tires,  in  connection  with  their  branch 
office  at  No.  233  West  Fifty-eighth  street,  New  York.  They 
have  also  established  a  branch  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  in 
charge  of  C.  E.  Jackson. 

The  Stoughton  Rubber  Co.  (Stoughton,  Massachusetts)  have 
been  sued  for  $25,000  by  Patrick  I.  Eeagin,  who  claims  to  have 
sustained  personal  injuries  by  being  burned  through  an  explo- 
sion of  gasoline  while  employed  as  night  watchman  at  the  com- 
pany's factory. 

The  Manhattan  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  have  endowed  a 
bed  permanently  m  the  General  Hfispital  at  Passaic,  New  Jersey, 
for  the  use  of  any  persons  who  may  be  injured  in  their  factory 
or  become  ill  while  at  work  there.  Whenever  not  occupied  for 
such  purpose  the  bed  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  hospital. 

The  store  at  Meriden,  Connecticut,  of  the  Ailing  Rubber  Co. 
(Xew  Haven)  has  been  closed,  owing  to  the  ill  health  of  Mr. 
N.  E.  Ailing,  forcing  him  to  curtail  his  business  activities.  The 
stock  was  taken  over  by  the  other  stores  in  the  syndicate. 

The  Keasbey  &  Mattison  Co.  (.Ambler,  Pennsylvania),  large 
manufacturers  of  asbestos  goods,  in  connection  with  some  of 
which  rubber  is  used,  have  established  a  branch  house  at  Omaha. 
Nebraska,  making  15  branches  now  operated  by  the  company. 

The  directors  of  the  Waterbury  Co..  of  New  York,  insulated 
wire  manufacturers,  have  declared  the  regular  quarterly  dividend 
of  254  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  shares  and  i  per  cent,  on  the 
common  shares,  payable  -April  i. 

William  Sanford.  Jr..  &  Co.,  No.  903  North  Broad  street. 
Philadelphia,  have  taken  the  representation  in  that  city  of  the 
tires  made  by  Torrilhon  et  Cie.,  at  Clermont-Ferrand,  France. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  high  resistance  materials  for 
packings,  developed  by  Fred  M.  Eckert  [see  The  India  Rubber 
World,  January  i,  1907— page  130].  have  been  taken  on  by  The 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  (.Akron,  Ohio).  This  arrangement  takes  the 
place  of  the  incorporation  of  a  company  at  one  time  projected  bv 
Mr.  Eckert. 


TRADE    NEWS    NOTES. 

The  coroner's  jury  which  inquired  into  the  death  of  an  em- 
ploye of  a  St.  Louis  rubber  cement  company  returned  a  verdict 
of  accidental  death,  but  condemned  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
cement  within  the  city  limits,  "even  with  the  strictest  compliance 
w'itli   the  law,"  as  "extremely  hazardous  to  life  and  property." 

Mr.  D.  G.  Armstrong,  manager  of  'llie  Household  Rubber  Co., 
dealers  in  hard  and  soft  rubber  goods  (Youngstown,  Ohio), 
has  perfected  a  line  of  canvas  soles,  as  a  substitute  for  leather 
soles,  for  the  use  of  steel  and  iron  workers.  The  same  material 
has  been  found  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  cuffs  and  aprons 
used  by  the  same  class  of  workers,  and  for  the  leather  pads  used 
in   connection   with   horseshoers. 

The  value  of  lime  in  rubber  compounding  for  the  absorption  of 
moisture  and  prevention  of  blistering  has  been  known  for  many 
years.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  in  this  connection  to  note  that 
Mr.  William  11.  Scheel  (New  York)  has  brought  out  two  grades 
of  lime,  which  stocks  are  already  largely  used  in  the  rubber  trade, 
being  sold  under  the  names,  "Lime  Flour"  and  "Hydro  Calcine." 

The  Hope  Webbing  Co.  (Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,)  are  in- 
stalling a  complete  slasher  ventilating  apparatus,  consisting  of 
steel  plate  fan,  piping,  hoods,  etc.,  furnished  by  the  B.  F.  Sturte- 
vant  Co.,  of  Bcslon. 

The  Pittsburgh  Rubber  Supply  Co.  have  enlarged  their  sphere 
of  action  by  opening  a  western  office  which  is  located  at  No.  225 
Dearborn  street,   Chicago. 

O.  C.  Pike,  No.  128  West  South  street.  .Akron,  Ohio,  is  con- 
ducting a  jobbing  business  in  druggists'  sundries  and  other  rubber 
specialties,  the  goods  he  handles  being  of  Akron  manufacture. 

The  Dryden  Rubber  Tire  Co.  (No.  447  Wabash  avenue,  Chi- 
cago) will  act  as  agents  for  the  Republic  Rubber  Co.'s  tires,  and 
conduct  a  tire  repair  shop. 

Following  the  election  of  State  Treasurer  Frank  O.  Briggs  as 
United  States  senator,  there  has  been  launched  for  Quarter- 
master General  Murray  a  boom  for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
governor  of  New  Jersey  next  fall.  Senator-elect  Briggs  was 
looked  upon  as  a  probable  candidate  in  all  sections  of  the  state. 
General  Murray  is  also  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Republican  state  committee  if  the  duties  of  Mr. 
Briggs  as  United  States  senator  should  make  it  necessary  for 
him  to  resign  that  office. 

The  officers  of  the  Utica  Rubber  Qo.  (Utica.  New  York),  the 
incorporation  of  wdiich  was  reported  in  these  pages  last  month, 
are:  E.  B.  Pearson,  president  and  treasurer;  G.  E.  V'anderbilt, 
assistant  treasurer ;  Chanes  W.  Barnes,  secretary.  Mr.  Pearson 
will  divide  his  time  between  the  new  company  and  the  Tremont 
Rubber  Co.   (Boston),  spending  part  of  every  w-eek  in  each  city. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Little  is  now  in  charge  of  the  office  and  store  of  The 
Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  of  New  York,  at  No.  106  Duane 
street,  Mr.  La  Vete  C.  Warner  having  retired  from  that  position 
on  account  of  ill  health.  Mr.  Little  was  with  the  Beacon  Falls 
company  at  the  start,  though  not  since  continuously  connected 
with  them. 

American  Chicle  shares  during  1906  were  quoted  as  follows : 
Preferred — Highest,  201;  lowest,  158;  closing.  193  bid,  200  asked. 
Common — Highest,  lio;  lowest,  100;  closing,  100  bid,  no  asked. 

The  Apsley  Rubber  Co.  (Hudson,  Massachusettes)  are  sending 
out  desk  calendars  that  are  very  dainty  and  practical.  A  back- 
ground of  crystaloid  sets  off  a  view  of  the  factories  of  the  com- 
pany, while  silver  corners  outline  the  calendar  pad  and  tip  the 
crysta'oid  center. 

The  Meyer  Rubber  Co.  have  sent  out  to  the  trade  an  adver- 
tising card  which  is  very  interesting,  because  of  the  optical  illu- 
sion that  it  illustrates.  It  is  a  green  card  with  white  lettering, 
and  while  the  lettering  is  perfectly  flat,  it  is  so  printed  and 
shaded  that  one  looking  at  the  card  would  feel  sure  that  the 
letters  bulged  out  in  the  middle  a  very  considerable  distance 
from  the  background. 
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NEW   ENGLAND   RUBBER   CLUB. 

'I  HE  annual  election  of  officers  of  the  New  England  Rubber 
Club  will  occur  on  the  evening  of  April  15,  at  the  American 
House,   in   Boston,  on   which  occasion  there   will  be  a  "smoker" 

and  vaudeville  entertainment. The  Club  has  been  admitted  to 

membership  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade  (Sec 
The  Iniu.^  Riiuiek  \V<.kli),  Marcli  i,  1907— page  186],  and  will  be 
rei)resented  in  the  latter  by  three  delegates :  Alexander  M.  Paul, 
.Arthur  W.  Stedman,  and  William  H.  Gleason.  Of  these,  Mr. 
I'aul  has  been  elected  a  vice  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

THE  UNITED  STATES-CUBA  CABLE. 

The  Commercial  Cable  Co.  of  Cuba,  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Xew  York  in  September  last,  have  awarded  a  contract 
to  the  India  Rubber,  Gutta  Percha  and  Telegraph  Works  Co., 
Limited  (London),  to  build  a  cable  to  connect  Key  West,  Flor- 
ida, with  Cuba.  The  cable  is  to  be  in  operation  by  September, 
1CX3-,  and  the  work  of  manufacture  is  in  progress.  The  cable 
company  is  affiliated  with  the  Commercial  Cable  Co.  (New  York) 
and  will  land  in  Cuba  under  a  concession  from  the  government 
of  that  island  dating  from  January   10.   1907. 

ALLEGED  INFRINGEMENT  OF  THE  GRANT  PATENT. 

A  MOTION  for  a  preliminary  injunction  in  the  suit  of  the  Con- 
solidated Rubber  Tire  Co.  v.  Sweet  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (Ba- 
tavia.  New  York)  was  argued  recently  before  Judge  Hazel  in 
the  United  States  district  court  at  BufTalo.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
defendant  company  have  infringed  the  Grant  patent  for  solid 
rubber  tires,  owned  by  the  plaintiffs.  It  is  understood  that  the 
plaintiffs  are  willing  to  discontinue  the  action  if  the  defendants 
will  recognize  the  patent  and  take  "out  a  license  for  manufactur- 
ing under  it."  The  defendants'  counsel  asked  for  time  to  decide 
whether  to  defend  the  suit  or  accept  the  above  offer,  and  the 
court  allowed  two  weeks  for  this  purpose. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER   CO. 

Mr.  Fr.\nk  -A.  Wilcox  has  resigned  as  vice  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.  (Jeannette,  Pa.),  but  retains  his  inter- 
est and  is  still  a  director,  though  now  taking  no  active  interest 
in  the  management.  The  officers  at  present  are:  Herbert  Du- 
Puy,  president;  H.  Wilfred  DuPuy,  vice  president  and  treasurer; 
G.  W.  Sliiveley.  secretary;  Wilbur  Dunbar,  general  superintend- 
ent. Roger  B.  McMuIlen  (No.  1241  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago) 
has  been  appointed  general  .sales  agent  for  the  company's  auto- 
mobile tires.  He  was  lately  manager  for  the  American  Motor 
Car  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  for  years  a  large  jobber  of 
bicycle  parts. 

UNITED  STATES  RUBBER   CO.   SHARES. 

S.\LES  of  shares  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  during  the  week  ended  March  2.1  were  as 
follow's : 

Sales.        Highest.        Lowest. 

Common  stock 4170  47%  43;^ 

First   preferred 2110  105  100 

Second  preferred 1410  76  71% 

The  closing  prices  for  the  week  were  the  lowest  since  January 
I.  The  highest  prices  for  the  year  have  been:  Common,  52^; 
first  preferred,   109"^  ;  second  preferred.  78^-^. 

FACTORY  EXTENSION  AT  TORONTO. 

The  Dunlop  Tire  and  Rubber  Goods  Co.  (Toronto,  Ontario) 
have  in  course  of  erection  in  addition  to  their  present  plant  a 
two-story  reinforced  concrete  building,  200  x  60  feet,  virhich  will 
be  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  mechanical  rubber  goods.  The 
ground  floor  will  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  belting,  matting, 
mats,  and  packing,  and  all  sorts  of  molded  specialties.  The  top 
floor  will  be  used  for  making  hose,  and  the  very  latest  modern 
hose  machinery  will  be  installed,  including  weaving  machines  for 
jackets  for  cotton  rubber  lined  fire  and  mill  hose.  The  hose 
machinery  for  making  rubber  covered  hose  will  be  especially 
adapted   for  making  a   large  amount  of  goods  daily.     Although 


tile  iiresent  ucw  Dunlop  factory  has  been  ruTuung  just  a  little 
over  a  year,  it  has  already  been  found  necessary  to  install  new 
calenders,  grinders,  and  rubber  washers,  as  well  as  to  double  its 
floor  area. 

MICHELIN    TIBES    IN    AMERICA. 

The  recent  visit  to  the  United  States  oi  .\l.  Edouard  Michelin, 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  important  rubber  works  at  Cler- 
mont-Ferrand. France,  was  in  relation  to  establishing  the  manu- 
facture of  the  Michelin  pneumatic  tires  in  this  country.  Be- 
fore starting  home  M.  Michelin,  at  a  dinner  he  gave  to  some 
friends  m  New  York,  stated:  "We  came  to  the  United  States 
because,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have  to  pay  an  enor- 
mous duty,  we  sell  here  a  large  quantity  of  tires.  Our  own  rep- 
resentatives in  this  country  sold  last  year  over  16,000  tires,  and 
contracts  made  by  them   for   1907  amount   to  over  20.000  tires." 

During  M.  Michelin's  visit  the  Michelin  Tire  Co.  was  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  with  $3,000,000  cap- 
ital authorized,  and  negotiations  were  begun  for  acquiring  a 
manufacturing  plant.  Such  negotiations  have  been  opened,  par- 
ticularly with  the  International  A.  &  V.  Tire  Co.  (Milltown, 
New  Jersey),  but  at  the  date  of  this  publication  nothing  has 
been  concluded 

A  NOTABLE  JOURNALISTIC  SUCCESS. 

The  Boston  Boat  and  Shoe  Recorder,  known  wherever  foot- 
wear is  made  or  sold,  whether  rubber  shoes  or  otherwise,  will 
celebrate,  with  the  issue  of  April  3,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  its  consecutive  and  successful  publication.  The  Recorder  has 
been  in  the  front  rank  of  progress  in  trade  journalism  for  the 
past  quarter  century,  contributing  not  a  little  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  high  standard  which  characterizes  American  class  or  spec- 
ial journals.  There  were  few  trade  papers  when  Mr.  W.  L. 
Terhune  started  the  Recorder,  so  that  he  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
many  respects  in  the  development  of  this  class  of  journalism  to 
the  important  place  which  it  now  occupies,  together  with  Mr. 
Charles  H.  McDermott,  who  has  been  in  editorial  charge  for 
the  past  23  years,  Mr.  Terhune  taking  care  of  the  business  de- 
partment. The  staff  of  the  paper  meanwhile  has  become  large, 
but  space  will  be  given  here  only  to  the  name  of  Mr.  G.  E.  B. 
Putnam,  editor  of  The  Recorder's  rubber  trade  and  other  special 
departments,  and  whose  work  has  given  him  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance in  the  rubber  trade.  The  paper  was  the  first  pub- 
lished in  the  interest  of  the  shoe  retailer,  but  the  scope  has  been 
enlarged  until  it  serves  in  an  important  way  the  manufacturing 
interest  as  well,  and  has  been  the  means  of  developing  and  wid- 
enuig  the  footwear  trade  as  a  whole. 

TRADE   NEWS   NOTES. 

The  Faultless  Rubber  Co.  have  removed  their  general  offices 
irom  Akron  to  Ashland,  Ohio,  and  hope  to  have  their  new  fac- 
tory, in  the  latter  city,  in  full  operation  not  later  than  April  15. 

A  branch  of  Pirelli  &  Co.  (Milan),  for  the  sale  of  their  auto- 
mobile tires  in  the  United  States,  has  been  established  in  New- 
York,  where  the  interests  of  the  Italian  firm  will  be  looked  after 
by  the   National  Sales  Corporation,  No.  296  Broadway. 

In  regard  to  the  financial  situation.  Albert  B.  Beers  (broker 
in  crude  rubber  and  commercial  paper.  No.  68  William  street. 
New  York),  advises  us: 

"During  March  the  money  market  has  not  been  in  condition 
to  admit  of  banks  ni  New  York  and  vicinity  buying  much  paper, 
and  the  demand  has  been  very  light,  and  at  full  rates  ranging 
from  6  at  7  per  cent,  for  the  usual  run  of  rubber  names." 

Jenkins  Brotliers,  the  valve  manufacturers,  have  become  a  cor- 
poration, under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey ;  capital,  $750,000.  In- 
corporators :  H.  D.  Gordon,  A.  E.  Brady,  and  F.  T.  Swain,  all 
of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  The  rubber  department  of  this  business, 
with  works  at  Elizabeth,  has  been  incorporated  as  the  Jenkins 
Rubber  Co.  since  1894. 
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NEW  LAWN  SPRINKLERS. 


THE  lawn  sprinkler  business  of  late  years  has  become  highly 
specialized,   and    involves   constant   study   in   the   develop- 
ment of  new  ideas,  with  a  view  to  giving  the  best  possible  service. 
It  is  said   that  many 
more    types    of    lawn 
sprinklers    have    been 
discarded     than     are 
now    on    the    market, 
so  that  those  now  of- 
fered are  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  and  rep- 
resent    the    best    re- 
sults of  years   of  ex- 
perimenting. 

Two  sprinklers  in- 
troduced this  year  for 
the  first  time  are  il- 
lustrated on  this 
page — the  "Golf"  and 
"Red  Top"  types. 
They  are  designed 
for  use  more  particu- 
larly on  large  lawns ; 
also,  for  cemeteries, 
'  parks,  golf  links,  and 
the  like.  T  h  e  s  e^ 
sprinklers  stand  S'/z 
feet  high  and  can  be 
used  with  either  }i 
Tliey  pre.icnt  an  attractive  appearance  on 


"Golf.' 


inch  01    I   inch  hose. 


■Red   Top.' 


the  lawn  and,  distributing  water,  as  they  do,  from  a  considerable 
height,  the  spray  is  converted  into  a  fine  mist  before  it  reaches 
the  ground.  [W.  D.  Allen  Manufacturing  Co.,  No.  151  Lake 
street,  Chicago.] 


ATTRACTIVE  RUBBER  HEELS. 


A  NEW  line  of  rubber  heel  pads  bears  the  brand  "Nobbie 
■'»  M.  R.  W."  They  are  referred  to  as  being  durable  and 
to  offer  protection  against  slipping,  besides  being  particularly 
neat  in  appearance  and  supplied  to  fit 
neatly.  These  claims  are  supported  by 
the  manufacturers  with  a  guarantee 
"such  as  is  made  on  tires."  The  "Nob- 
bie" brand  of  goods  is  made  by  the  Mil- 
ford  Rubber  Works  (Milford,  Illinois), 
who  are  reported  to  be  turning  out 
some  15,000  pairs  of  heels  daily.  Any 
dealer  who  may  be  interested  can  ob- 
tain a  neat  hanger  card,  illustrating 
these  goods,  on  application. 


R.  L.  KiN'CSTON  has  resigned  as  manager  of  the  Harburg  Tire 
Co.  (New  York),  being  succeeded  by  Frank  G.  Hill.  Mr.  King- 
ston is  now  connected  with  The  Crescent  Parts  Co.  (Broadway 
and  Fifty-sixth  street,  New  York),  marketing  the  "Crescent," 
formerly  called  the  "Harburg"  removable  rim. 


A  ST.^TEMENT  was  made  by  one  of  the  receivers  of  the  Ubero 
Plantation  Co.,  in  court  in  Boston,  that  the  affairs  of  that  ill- 
fated  concern  probably  would  be  wound  up  shortly,  with  the 
payment  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  creditors'  claims. 


Review   of   the    Crude    Rubber    Market. 


A  DECLINING  tendency  in  the  crude  rubber  market  has 
existed  for  a  month  past,  after  an  exceptional  absence 
of  fluctuations  for  some  weeks,  March  closing  with  lower 
prices  than  have  been  quoted  in  these  pages  since  January,  1905. 
There  are  indications  that  the  current  Para  crop  may  be  larger 
than  in  any  former  year,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  account  for  a 
lower  price  level.  The  reason  for  easier  prices  is  to  be  found 
rather  in  less  activity  in  the  consuming  market.  A  question 
which  is  uppermost  in  the  trade  to-day  is  how  long  the  condi- 
tions which  have  led  to  this  result  are  to  continue. 

While  general  trade  conditions  have  been  good,  and  appa- 
rently continue  so,  the  recent  decline  of  railway  and  other  cor- 
poration shares — though  evidently  resulting  from  a  political 
movement,  rather  than  from  business  causes — doubtless  has  had 
a  cautionary  effect  upon  industrial  enterprise,  leading  to  a 
checked  demand  for  goods.  For  example,  important  projected 
railway  improvement?  are  known  to  have  been  halted,  and  the 
demand  for  supplies  is  less  pressing.  The  hope  is  entertained, 
however,  that  the  present  situation  is  only  temporary,  and,  in 
fact,  its  affect  has  not  been  felt  in  all  lines  of  trade.  Undoubt- 
edly renewed  activity  in  rubber  buying  would  at  once  lead  to 
an  advance  in  prices.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  no  decline  in  cotton 
prices  has  been  experienced,  and  cautious  rubber  manufacturers 
are  not  likely  to  figure  on  lower  priced  rubber  until  the  indica- 
tions that  it  is  safe  to  do  so  liave  become  more  pronounced  than 
is  now  the  cas^;. 

As  reported  on  another  page,  the  last  Antw-erp  sale  showed  a 
slight  decline.  Prices  realized  at  the  London  auction  of  March  15 
were  practically  on  the  same  basis  as  on  March  i.  Some  of  the 
medium  grades,  particularly  Centrals,  have  shown  a  firm  ten- 
dency throughout. 

The  February  arrivals  of  rubber  at  Para  (including  cancho) 
were  a  little  larger  than  for  any  previous  month  in  the  history 


of  the  trade,  with  one  exception.     The  March  arrivals  are  ex- 
pected to  exceed  5,000  tons.    Comparative  figures  for  three  years : 

1904-05.     1905-06.     1906-07. 

First  six  mouths tons     13.300         14.690         14.720 

January   4.590  5,710  3,780 

February    4,3^o  3.920  5,060 

March    S,ooo  3,700        04,210 


Total  to   April    i 

['!     To   March 
New  York  quotations ; 

p.\RA.  .Apr.  I^  '06. 

Islands,  fine,  new 124     (3)125 

Islands,    fine,    old none  here 

LTpriver,  fine,  new 129     @,I30 

Upriver.  fine,  old 130    @I3I 

Islands,  coarse,   new 73     (a)  74 

Islands,    coarse,    old none  here 

Upriver,   coarse,   new 94%@  95 

Upriver,   coarse,   old none  here 

Caiicho  (Peruvian)  sheet..  74  @  75 
Caucho  (Peruvian)  ball...  88  @  89 
Cevlon,    fine   sheet none  here 


27.210 


27.770 


Mar.  T.  '07. 
irSCa  119 
none  here 

T22(a:l23 

1 26®  1 27 
7i@  72 

none  here 
997@  98 

none  here 
'»  78 


77(a 


Mar.29. 
116    @ii7 
none  here 
118    @II9 
121     (ai22 

67     @  68 
none  here 
92     @93 
none  here 

75%®  76 

86    @  87 
137    @I38 


AFRICAN. 

Sierre    Leone 

1st  quality.  .104    (3l0S 

Massai,    red 104    @I05 

Benguella     76y2@  77 

C2ameroon    ball 78    @  79 

.Accra    flake 2oH@  21 

Lopori  ball,  prime.. no  @ii2 
Lopori  strip,  prime.  102  @I03 
Madagascar,  pinky.  .88     (n;  8g 

[kelemba    Ill     @II2 

Soudan  niggers 91     @  92 

Late  Para  cables  quote: 

Per  Kilo 

Islands,    fine 5S6ooCpriver, 

Islands,    coarse 3$osoUpriver 

Exchange,  i55-id. 


95@  96 
I37@i38 

CENTRALS. 

Esmeralda    sausage 88(^89 

'iiuayaquil    strip 73@74 

Nicaragua   scrap 87@88 

Panama   slab 69@70 

Mexican   scrap 89@90 

Mexican   slab 69@70 

.Mangabeira,    sheet S9@69 

Guayule    @48 

EAST    INDIAN. 

Assam    94@9S 

Borneo    48(a;62 


fine.  . . 
coarse. 


Per  Kilo. 

6$500 

4$850 
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Statistics  of  Para  Rubber  (Excludlag  Caucbo), 

NEW     YORK. 

Fine  and  Total. 

Medium.  Coarse.     1907. 

Stocks,  January  31 .Tons     124  4  =:     128 

Arrivals,  February 1542      663  =:  2205 


Total.  Total. 

1906.     1905. 

224        157 

1652      1370 


.Aggregating   1666      667  =  2333      1876      1527 

Deliveries,   February 1478      659=2137       1518       1391 


Stocks,  February  28. 


8  =     196        358        136 


ENGLAND. 


1907.  igo6.  1905.  1907.  1906.  1905. 
Stocks.  Jan.  ^J . .  .Tons  965  1460  1256  345  460  355 
-Arrivals,  February 403a      3150      3430        804      1365        800 


.Aggregating   4995      4610      4686      1149      1825      1155 

Deliveries,   February. . .  4510      3S73      3S76        700        950        850 


Stocks,  February  28.  .     485        737        810        449        875  305 

1907.  1906.  1905. 

World's  visible  supply,  Feb.  28 Tons    3,014  3,685  3.894 

Para  receipts.  July  I  to  February  28 20,760  21,469  19,456 

Para  receipts  of  Caucho,  same  dates....     2,650  2,845  2,504 

Afloat  from  Para  to  United  States,  Feb.  28       634  745  1,898 

-Atloat  from  F;ira  tn  Europe.  Feb.  28 1,250  970  745 

Plantation  Rubber  From    the  Far  East. 

E.\P0RTS    FROM    CEYLON. 

Pounds. 

Total  E.\ports,  1905 168,547 

Deduct  rubber  from  Malaya 300 


Total   from  Ceylon 168,247 

Total  exports,   1906 417,661 

Less  rubber  from  Malaya 81,175 

Less  rubber  from  Indo-China 9,462  90,637 


Total  from   Ceylon 327,024 


Great    Britain 28 


Distribution   of   1906  Exforts. 
Pounds. 


Belgium 
.Australia 
Straits    . . 


Pounds. 
4,672 
3,581 
28 


United    States 105,172 

Germany   12.522 

France   5,964 

Ceylon  exports  were  72,040  pounds  in   1904  and  41,684  pounds 
m  1903. 

Weekly   Ceylon   Exports,    1907. 
Pounds 


Total,   1907 

Same  dates,  1906. . . 
Same  dates,  1905. .. 
Same  dates,   1904. . . 


Pounds. 
.  26,418 
.  22,089 
.  5. 183 
.     6,197 


Week  ending  Jan.  7 

Week  ending  Jan.    14....  17.870 

Week  ending  Jan.   21....  889 

Week  ending  Jan.  28....  4,194 

Week  ending  Feb.  4 3,465 

EXPORTS   FROM    THE     MAL.-\Y  STATES,    I906. 

Pounds.  Pounds. 

Great    Britain 680,266      Australia    9,198 

Europe   53,867      Ceylon   53,9i6 

United   States 13467  

Japan   7,057          Total    817,771 

1905.  I9C«6. 

From  Singapore  180,533  7i9,i3S 

From  Penang    48,267  98.636 


Total    228,800        817,771 

The  consumption  of  Far  Eastern  plantation  rubber  in  America 
has  been  much  larger  than  is  indicated  by  the  above  figures,  on 
account  of  the  exports  here  from   Europe. 

AT    THE    AUCTIONS. 

London,  March  i. — Offerings  of  plantation  rubber  to-day  were 
the  largest  yet  recorded,  the  Malay  States  contributing  about  31 
tons  and  Ceylon  8  tons.  The  highest  price  was  5s.  g%A@Z^.  lod. 
(  =  $1.41  4-5],  paid  for  11  cases  go  Dei  pale  crepe  from  the  Val- 
lambrosa  Rubber  Co.,  ni  Klang.  Several  lots  of  block  brought 
less  than  was  paid  formerly  for  this  description,  probably  because 


i'l  .1  iK-\\  iipi-iiniil  iii  11  L-altin-iii.  wiiicij  leiivo  ni,,re  moisture  m 
the  rubber.  For  a  number  of  lots  from  Ceylon  5^.  gd.  [  ^ 
$'•394-5]  or  a  fraction  more  was  paid.  One  case  of  Ceara  bis- 
cuits brought  $s.  (jd.  Para  scrap  brought  up  to  4s.  jd.  [  = 
$1.11].  Fine  hard  .Amazon  Para  sold  at  5.1.  \Md.  [=$1.24!^!. — 
Lnvis  &  Peat. 

.Antwerp,  February  22. — At  the  large  auction  to-day  something 
like  5;4  tons  of  Malay  States  plantation  rubber,  in  several  small 
lots,  realized  from  7'/t  to  85  centimes  above  the  broker's  valuation. 
The  highest  price  paid  was  16.35  francs  per  kilogram  [  =  $1.43 
per  pound]  for  a  fine  lot  of  crepe  rubber. 
Para. 

R.  O.  .Ahleks  &  Co.  report  [March  l]  : 

Our  market,  since  our  last  report,  has  not  shown  much  animation,  but 
prices  have  bten  maintained,  owing  to  the  steadiness  of  consuming  centers. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  very  large  quantities  are  still  accumulated  in  the 
sertao  regions,  but  as  the  rivers  are  still  so  low,  at  this  advanced  time  of 
the  season,  great  apprehension  ir.  felt  in  some  quarters  as  to  whether  several 
steamers  from  there  will  be  enabled  at  all  to  come  down,  especially  since 
nearly  all  the  river  steamers  have  suffered  heavy  damages,  and  are  partly 
unable  to  proceed. 

The  Brazilian  Review,  published  at  Rio,  had  this  information  in 
its  issue  of  February  12:  "Owing  to  the  rivers  being  low,  entries 
of  rubber  are  later  than  usual  at  Manaos  and  Para,  so  that  the 
season  instead  of  practically  closing  in  March  will  be  prolonged 
to  the  end  of  April  or,  perhaps,  into  May,  and  the  supply  of 
rubber  bills  be  spread  over  a  longer  period." 

Batata. 

S.  Figgis  &  Co.  (London)  report  in  their  annual  review  for 
1906:  Balata  was  in  much  reduced  supply.  Consequently  the 
price  gradually  advanced,  fine  sheet  closing  at  2s.  zYid.  (S! 
2s.  3d.     Block  at  \s.  8d.  @  is.  SVzd. 

NEW    YORK    PRICES    FOR    BALATA,     I906. 
Reported  by   Raw  Products  Co.,  New  York. 

Block.  Sheet.  Block.  Sheet 

January    40=42  63=65       July    43=45  65=68 

February   40=42  63=65      August  44=45  64=67 

March    42=44  64=67      September 45=46  64=67 

April    42=44  64=67      October 44=45  43=67 

May   43=44  65=67      November 43=45  61=66 

June  43=45  65=68      December 43=45  60=66 

.At  the  London  rubber  auction  of  March  I.  45  packages  offered 
and  15  sold.  Block,  part  fair,  part  brittle,  is.  &%d.  [=  41  cents] ; 
sheet,  2s.  5; 41/.  [=  595 :J  cents]. 

IMPORTS  FROM  PARA  AT  NEW  YORK. 

[The  Figures  Indicate   IVeight   in   Pounds.] 
Kebbuakv  25. — By  the  steamer  Camctcuse,  from  Manaos  and  Para: 

Importehs.                         Fine.     Medium.  Coarse.     Caucho.  Total. 

A.   T.    Morse   &    Co 414,600     70,000   101.300     37,100=  623,000 

New  York  Commercial  Co 163.300     62.700     56,400     25,100=  307,500 

General    Rubber    Co 139.700      30,600    118,400        7,500:=  296,200 

Poel    &    .Arnold 152,500     56,700     74,600       5.200=  289,000 

C.    P.    dos   Santos 25.700       2,500     23,700     16,800=  68,700 

Neale    &     Co 22,500       2,900     27,300       =  52,700 

Ed.    Reeks   &    Co 21,000       4,600     10.600      ^  36,200 

Hagemcyer   &    Brunn 28,900      21,800        ^  50,700 


Total     968,200  230.000  434,100     91,700=1,724,000 

March   5. — By  the  steamer  Boniface,  from  Manaos  and   Para: 
A.  T.   Morse  &  Co 314,500     89,100  170,200  154,000=     727,800 


Rubber  Scrap  Prices, 

New  York  quotations — prices  paid  by  consumers   for  carload 
lots — per   pound — are    lower   than   one   month    ago : 

Old  Rub!)er  Boots  and   Shoes — Domestic ii     @nj4 

Old  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes — Foreign 9J4@  9^ 

Pneumatic  Bicycle  Tires 7J4@  7K 

Automobile  Tires 9^g@l0 

Solid  Rubber  Wagon  and  Carriage  Tires lo    @io54 

White   Trimmed   Rubber I2^@12j4 

Heavy   Black   Rubber s^@  6 

.Air    Brake    Hose 4M@  5 

Fire  and  Large  Hose 3H®  3H 

Garden   Hose z'A®  2^ 

Matting    iVz®  iH 
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New  York  Comm.rcial  Co 208.600     43.400     81,100     61.900=  395. 000 

Pocl   &    Arnold i45.300     22.100     33.500     54.900=  255.800 

General    Rubber    Co 36,000     12.400     6g.500     26.600=  M4.5oo 

Neaie   &    Co 13.600        2.900      18,400        5.100=  40,000 

Ed.    Recks    &    Co 14.000       2.100     20,500       =  36.600 

C.    P.   dos  Santos 30,000=  30,000 

Ilagcmtycr  &   Brunn 10.700       9.900       —  ^O'OOO 

Total    742,700   172,000  403.100  332.500=:  1.650,300 

March    14.-   Hv   tlu-   steamer  Ccarctise.    from   Manaos  and   Para: 

Pocl   &   ArnoM                     210,900  112.800     83,200     48,300=  455.200 


A.   T.   Morse  &   Co 167, 

New  York  Commercial  Co 92, 

General    Rubber    Co 56, 

C.    P.    dos    Santos 47' 

Neale   &    Co 9 

Ed.   Recks  &  Co 12 

llaucmeyer    &    Hrunn 12 

L.    Johnson    &    Co 14 

Czarnikau,    McDougal    Co 8 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 

Total     632, 


900  54,000  131, 

400  14.000  33 

.000  9.200  76, 

000  11,900  25 

,600  2,500  27 

.500  2,500  18 

,100       12 

,900       2 

,800  , 

300       1 


,800  7,700= 

,900  70,100= 

,200  6,700= 

.  loo       = 

,000       = 

,500  1,400= 

.500       = 

.600  4,000= 

,700       = 


361,400 

210,400 

148,100 

84,000 

39.100 

34.900 

24,600 

21,500 

8,800 

2,000 


400  206,900  412,500   138,200^  1,390,000 


PARA  RUBBER  VIA  EUROPE. 

Pounds. 
Peb.    18. — By   the  Ethel  Fredenck=Hol\cTido: 
W.   R.   Grace  &  Co.    (Caucho)  . . .  7.000 

Feb.    27. — By   the   Samsland=:\ntwt:Tp: 
Poel   &    Arnold    (Fine) 27,000 


CKSTRALi^— Continued. 
New    York    Commercial    Co 1,000 


CEyTUALS— Continued. 


1,500 


Feb.    23. — By    the   Ge'orgic=Liverpool: 
New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Fine)  32,000 

Feb.   28. — By  the  C«'ic=Liverpool: 
Poel  &  Arnold   ( l~inc) 11 ,500 

Mar.  4. — By  the  Lucanui^lAvcTpoo]: 
General   Rubber  Co.    (Coarse) 35.000 

Mar.    5. — By   the  (7raccia=MoIlendo: 
W.   R.   Grace  &  Co.    (Fine) 4.500 

Mar.    7. — By   the  .-irm<?Hion=Liverpool: 
New  York  Commercial  Co.   (Fine)  23.000 

Mar.    II. — By    the    Co/t«i=MoIlendo: 
New  York  Commercial  Co.   (Fine)  3.S00 

Mar.   II. — By  the  Carwiain'o^Liverpool: 

Poel    &   Arnold    (Fine) 13.500 

Pocl  &  Arnold  (Coarse) 28,000      41.500 

Mar.    II. — By  the  Fretori<i=HamhuTg: 

Poel    &    Arnold    (Fire) 1  i.ooo 

Poel    &    Arnold    (Coarse) 5.500       16.500 

^[ar.  18. — By  the  /'flfriVrd=Hamburg: 
General  Rubber  Co.  (Coarse) .  . .  7,500 
Poel    &    Arnold    (Fine) 7,000       14,500 

Mar.  20. —  By  the  Boi-ic=Livtrpool: 
New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Fine)  33. 500 

Mar.   21. — By  the   Oceanic^ Liverpool: 

General    Rubber    Co.     (Fine) 45.000 

G-neral   Rubber  Co.    (Coarse) ....      45,000      90.000 

OTHER  ARRIVALS  AT  NEW  YORK. 
CENTRALS. 
Feb.    16. — By   the    Fig^rya)r(:ia=Frontera: 

Pounds. 

Harburgt.  r    &    Stack 9.000 

H.    Marquardt   &   Co 3,000 

New   York   Commercial  Co 2,500       14,500 

Feb.    16. — By   tlie  El   Fa//c^New   Orleans: 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co 15,000 

A.    N.    Rotholz 2,000 

E.    B.    Strout 1,500 

Eggers    &     Heinlein i  ,000 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 1.000       20,500 

Fer.  16. — By  the  Maranheuse=:CeaTa: 
Emile    Boris    20,000 

Feb.    iS. — By    the   Eithel   Frederick'=-Co\on; 

Hirzel  Feltman  Co 46.000 

G.    Amsinck  &   Co 2.000 

American    Trading    Co 1.500 

E.    B.    Straut 1,000 

Suzartc    &    Whitney 1,000       51,500 

Feb.    ig. —  By  the   l''»mMrt=Tampico: 
Continental■^[exican   Rubber  Co. .    115.000 
Edward    Maurer    40.000    155,000 

Feb.  20. —  By  the  Adz-ance^Co\on: 

L.   Johnson   &   Co 4,000 

Mann    &    Emdon 3.500 

Kunhardt  &  Co 2,500 

G.    Amsinck   &    Co 2,000 

I.    Brandon    &    Bros 1,000 

Graham,    Hinkley    &    Co 500       13.S00 

Feb.    20. ^By   the   Raphael=^3.h\zx 

New  York  Commtrcial   Co 26,000 

A.    D.   Hitch  &   Co 15,000 

'\merican  Commercial  Co 9.000 

Pocl  &  Arnold 9,000 

-A.    Hirsch   &   Co 15.000 

J.    H.    Rossback  &    Bros 3.000      77,000 

Feb.    21. — By   the   Oc^flnic=LiverpooI: 

Robinson    &    Stiles 56,000 

George  .\.   Alden  &  Co 3,000      59.000 

Feb.   23. — By  the  PanamQ:=Co\ovx\ 

Hirzel.    Feltman    &    Co 2,000 

Demarest  Bros.  &  Co 1,500 

I.    Brandon   &   Bros i.ooo        4,500 

Feb.    23. — By  the  Merida—\ tiT:^   Cruz: 
H.  Marquardt  &  Co i.soo 


Feb.  25. — By  the  C<?»iKi=New  Orleans: 

Eggers    &    Heinlein 3.000 

Williams   &    Terhune ^       1,000 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 1,000         5,000 

Feb,   27.— By   the  B3'raH=Bahia: 

New  Y'ork  Commercial   Co 22,500 

American     Commerce     Co 5.000 

A.  D.  Hitch  &  Co 3.5oo      31.000 


New  York  Commercial   Co. 

H.    Marquardt    &   Co 

Graham,   Hinkley   Co 


2.500 

1,500 
1,000 


Mar.    I. — By   the  La   P/a(a=Colombia: 

D.  A.  De  Lima  &  Co 3.500 

Charles   Ehrhardt 2,000 

A.    Held     2,000 

Meyer    &     Hecht 1,500 

Wessels,  Kulenkampff  &  Co 1,000 

Andreas  &    Co 1 ,000 

.-\.    M.    Capen's   Sons 1,000 

Kunhardt  &   Co 1,000 

United    Fruit    Co 1,000 

Suzarte    &     Whitney J, 000 

T.    Brandon    &    Bros 1,000 

Graham,    Hinkley    &    Co 500 

Escobar  &  Gorgorza  Co 500 

Mar.    I. — By   the  Allianca=Ciy\on'. 

Mann    &    Emdon 5,000 

Piza    Nephews    Co 3.500 

Hirztl.   Feltman   &  Co 3,000 

.\ndrean   Trading  Co 1,500 


Mar.    II. — By  the  Co/o«=Colon: 

Hirzel,     Feltman     Co 

G.    Amsinck   &    Co 

Mar.   II. — By  the  CarHia»ia=Liverpool: 
Poel    &    Arnold 


5.000 
1,500 


II. — By  the  Prcf oria=Hamburg: 

Arnold 9,000 

r\.    Aldtn   &   Co 3.500 


Mar. 
Pocl  & 
George 

Mar.   13. — By  the  .'^/fflt=Colon 

G.    -Vmsinck    &    Co 

A.    M.    Capen's    Sons 

I.    Brandon    &    Bros 

Bartling   &   De   Leon 

Mecke  &  Co 


13,000 


Mar.  2. — By  the  El  Dorado^'Sew  Orleans: 

.\.    T.    Morse    &    Co 20.000 

A.     N.     Rotholz 4.500 

G.   Amsinck  &  Co 3.000 

Eggers    &    Heinlein 2,000      29,500 

Mar.  4. — By  the  lVashwgton=Tampico: 
Continental- Mexican  Rubber  Co...    130,000 

Edward    Maurer     65,000 

New  Y'ork  Commercial   Co 30.000 

Poel    &    Arnold ii.ooo    236,000 

Mar.    4.— By   the   Est>erancti^V rontera: 

Harburgtr    &    Stack 13.500 

E.    Steiger  &   Co 

Meyer    &    Hecht 

American   Trading   Co 

H.  Marquardt  &  Co 

New  York  Commercial  Co.... 

Thebaud    Brothers    

W.     L.     Wadleigh 

Graham,  Hinkley  &  Co 


3.500 

2.000 

1,000 

I.ooo 

1,000 

Mar.   13. — By  the  il/a/flHra^=Tampico: 

Edward    Maurer    80,000 

(Continental-Mexican     Co 50.000 

New   York  Commercial   Co 22,000 

Poel  &  Arnold 4.000 

Harburger    &    Stack ^ 1,000 

Mar.    14. — By   the    Donnotar=Ba\\ia: 
New  Y'ork   Commercial   Co 

Mar.  14. — By  the  C^orc>ije=Ceara: 
Emile   Bores    


4,000 
2.000 
2,000 
3.500 
2,500 
2.500 
1,500 
1,000      32,500 

Mar.   4. — By  the  LHcaHio:=Liverpool: 
Robinson  &  Stiles 45.000 

Mar.    5. — By    the    Grfl(*("ifl=Colon: 

Hirzel.  Feltman  Co 5.000 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 3.000 

A.  M.  Capen's  Sons 3,000 

Eggers    &     Heinlein 1,000 

A.  S.  Lascellas  Co 500      13.000 

Mar.  6. — By  the"  CjVH/Hfgo^=Tampicn: 
Continental-Mexican   Rubber   Co..  22,000 

Mar.  6. — By  the  i^i/f(ini:t'=Colon: 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 4,000 

E.     B.     Straut 4,000 

.■\7ambur0   Co 2.000 

Charles    E.    Griffin 1,500 

Hirzel.  Feltman  Co 1,500 

Demarest  Bros.   Co 3,000 

D.  A.  De  Lima  Co 1,500 

I.    Brandon    &    Bros 1,500 

Roldan  &  Van  Sickle 1,000 

A.  Santos  &  Co 1,000 

L.   Johni^on   &   Co i.ooo 

Meeker  &   Co 1,000       23,000 

Mar.  7.— By  the  El  Ffl//f=New  Orleans: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 6,000 

Manhattan    Rubber    Mfg.    Co 3,000 

Graham,   Hinkley   Co 1,000       10,000 

Mar.  7.  — By  the  5"a»'Hfa=Colombia: 

G.   .-\msinck  &  Co 5,000 

Kunhardt  &  Co 3.5oo 

Schlute  &  Geeshen 3,000 

Leanz   &    Co 2.000 

L    Brandon   &    Bros 2.000 

American    Trading    Co 1,000       16,500 

Mar.  9. — By  the  iV/e.riVi?=Frontera: 

Harburger    &    Stack 13.500 

.American   Trading  Co 5.000 

I  E.    Steiger    &    Co 2,000 


25,500 

6,500 
34.000 

12,500 

8.500 

157.000 
13.000 
35.000 


Mar.    14. — By   the    7'(i^».?=Greytown: 

E.    B.    Strout 7.000 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 5.000 

Andreas   &    Co 2,000 

Meyer    &    Hecht 2,000 

De   Lima   &    Cortessa 1.500 

Jose   Julia   &   Co 1,000 

Mar.    15. — By  the   iWa;Vjfic=Livcrpool: 
George  A.   Alden  &  Co 

Mar.    16. — By  the  A/onfrrfv^Frantera: 

Harburger   &   Stack 7,000 

E.   Steiger  &   Co 2.500 

W.     L.     Wadleigh 2.500 

New  York   Commercial   Co 2,500 

H.    Marquardt    Co 1.500 

M.\R.    16. — By  the  Advance:=Co]on: 

Demarest    Bros.    Co 5.500 

Roldau   &    \'an    Sickle 5.000 

Hirzel.    Feltman    Co 5.000 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 3.500 

Mann  &  Emdon 2.500 

A.   Santos  S:  Co 2.000 

L  Brandon  &  Bros i.ooo 

Mar.    18. — By   the   Terence— Bah'ia: 

A.    Hirsch   &   Co 15.000 

A.  D.  Hitch  &  Co 11.000 

New    York    Commercial    Co 8,000 

Poel    &    Arnold 9,000 

J.   H.    Rossbach    &    Bros 2,000 

Mar.   18.— By  the  El  i?io=GaIveston: 
Continental-Mexican   Rubber   Co. . 

^L\R.  tR. — By  the  il/(]HraHi7/(?=Tampico: 
Continental-Mexican  Rubber  Co.  .  30,000 
New   York   Commercial    Co 23.000 

^L\b.  18. — By  the  jVi'm«WKi/ia=London: 
General    Rubber    Co 

Mar.    2i.^By   the   .'?i77iVi"a=Colombia: 

Seanz   &   Co 3.000 

G.    Amsinck   &    Co 2.500 

Roldan    &   Van    Sickle 2,500 

D.  A.    De  Lima   Co 2.500 

A.    Held     I.ooo 

L    Brandon   &   Bros 1,000 

Kunhardt    &    Co 500 

Mar.   21. — By  the  Bof I'c^Liverpool : 
Poel  &  Arnold 

Mar.    23. — By  the   Hcnda=Frontera : 
i  Harburger  &  Stack. 
New    York    Commercial 
Graham.  Hinklev  &  Co 

E.  Steiger    &    Co 

H.  Marquardt  &  Co 

AFRICANS. 


Co. 


7,000 
2,500 
1,000 
1.000 
1,000 


10,500 
25,000 


16,000 


45,000 
30,000 

53.000 
25,000 


13.000 
6,500 


Feb.   16.— By  the  JVaIdersee=lizm\nxTg: 

Poel    &    Arnold 22,000 

A.  T.   Morse  &  Co 10,000 


12,500 
Pounds. 

32,000 


April  1,  1907.] 
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AFRICANS— Co«/iH(icJ. 
Feb.    18.— By  the  Mi»nctonka=London: 
Ge  ncral    Rubber    Co 9,000 

Feb.  21.  — Uy  the  A''oordaMi=Rottcrdain: 
Poel  &  Arnold 7,000 

Feb.  31. — Hy  the  OcraHiV=Liverpool: 

GeofRc  A.   AUIcn  &   Co 22,500  i 

A.    \V.    lirunn    Co 11.500  ', 

Pod    &    Arnold 4.500       38.500 

Feb.  21. — By  the  5'u»ij/ant/=:Ant\verp: 

R  'hinson    &    Stiles 22,500 

Rubber   Trading   Co 13.500 

A.   \V.    Brunn    Co 10,000      46.000 

Feb.   23. —  By  the   ^igijiniiMrf^Hamburg : 
George   A.   Alden   &   Co 6,000 

Feb.    23.^  Bv   the    Ci^or^ic^Liverpool : 

General     Rubber     Co 170,000 

Poel  &  Arnold 27,000 

George   A.    Alden   &    Co 15,000    212,000 

Feb.  26. — By  the  Kotscrin   T  ic/orm=llaniburg: 

"leorye    A.    .\Ulen    &    Co 58,000 

A.   T.   Morse  &  Co 6,500 

General  Rubber  Co 4.500  I 

Rubber    Trading    Co 2,000      71.000 

Feb.  26. — By  the  Zcclan(i=  Antwerp: 

A.    T.    Morse    &    Co 15.000 

Poel    &    Arnold 1 1,000      26,000 

Feb.  26. —  By  the  Ba(tit'ia^Hamburg: 

Potl    &    Arnold 11,500 

George  .X.  .Mden  &  Co 8,000 

\V.    h.   Gouph  &   Co 6.000 

A.    T.    Morse   &    Co 8,500      34,000 

Feb.    27. —  By    the   H udson^Javrc : 

Poll    &    Arnold 35.000 

Rubber   Trading    Co S.ooo 

Robinson  &  Stiles 5.000 

George  A.   Alden  &   Co 3.5oo       51,500 

Feb.   28. — By  the  Ct'riV=Liverpool: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 25,000 

Mar.    I. —  By    the    Andromcda=l.ishon: 

General    Rubber    Co 80,000 

jcorge  A.  Alden  &  Co 22,000     102,000 

Mar.    I. — By  the  Tci((OHi<:=Liverpool: 

A.   T.  JNforse  &  Co 11,500 

George   A.    Alden   &    Co 6,500       18,000 

Mar.   4. — By  the  Prince  Ircnc=Genoa: 
A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 9.000 

Mar.   4. — By  the  Lif£-(jni'a=Liverpool: 
Genera!    Rubber    Co 56,000 

^rAR.   5. — By  the  Brctagne=Havic: 
A.  T.   Morse  &  Co 13.500 

Mar.    s-— By   the   Miuncapolis=l.ondon: 

General    Rubber    Co 35,000 

W.    L.    Gough    &    Co 3.500      38,500 

Mar.   6. — By   the   /*ofjda»i=Rotterdain: 
Peel  &  Arnold 25,000 

Mar.   7. — By   the  /JnH(rHra?i=Liverpool: 

General    Rubber    Co 100.000 

A.  T.    Morse  &  Co 15.000 

Livesey    &    Co 15.000 

Raw  Products  Co 5.000    135.000 

Mar.    II. — By  the  Saz-oie— Havre. 
A.  T.   Morse  &  Co 11,500 

Mar.    1 1. —  By   the    CflrHiaHia^Livcrpool. 

Poel  &  .\rnold 37,ooo 

General    Rubber    Co 22,560 

A.   T.    Morse   &   Co 15.000      74>5oo 

Ma*.    11. — By   the   Xcxv    l''orA=  London: 
General     Rubber     Co 80,000 

Mar.    II. — By   the   Prrforifl=Hamourg: 

\.  T.   Morse  &  Co 35.000 

General    Ruhbt-r    Co 15,000 

Poel    &    Arnold 10,000 

W.    L.    PouKh    &    Co 3.500      63,500 

Mar.    15. —  By    the    Kfld^r/a«d=Antwcrp : 

General    Rubb'-  r    Co 90,000 

A.  T.   Morse  &  Co 65,000 

Poel    &    Arnold 33, 000 

George  A.   Alden  &  Co 11,500 

Joseph     Cantor     7.000 

Rubber    Trading    Co 9,000 

Raw    Products    Co 10,000    225,500 

Mar.    15. — By   the   A/fl/V5/ic=Liverpool : 
George  A.   Alden  Sr  Co 22,500 

Mar.     iS. — By    the    To\traitiir=liiivrc: 
A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 22.500 

Mar.    18. — By    the    Fic/ori*aH=LiverpooI: 
A.   T.   MoTse  &  Co 22,500 

Mar.    j8. — By   the    P<7fricta=Hamburg: 
George   A.    Alden   &    Co 17,000 


AFRIC.XNS— tD«/i«iu'J. 

Cieneral    Rubber    Co 1 1,500 

Rubber    Trading     Co 3.S00 

V\ .   L.  Gough  &  Co 2.500      34.500 

Mar.    18. —  By   the  ^rc(HrMj=Lisbon: 
General    Rubber    Co 45,000 

Mar.    19, — By  the  FiH/aHd=Antwcrp: 
George  A.  wMden  &  Co 45,000 

Mar.   20. —  By  the   BomV=  Liverpool: 

I*otl    it    Arnold 33.500 

A.  T.   Morse  &  Co 18.000      51,500 

Mas.  21. —  By  the  Koenig  /.iii,r<r=Nap1cs:  ^ 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 11,500 

Mar.  21. —  By  the  Cfl/i/"oriiia=IIavre: 

Pot  I    &    Anrold 1 10,000 

Rubber   Trading   Co 7.000     1 17,000 

Mar.    2  1. —  By    the    Oc(fu«ic=Livcrpool: 

Gcorgt   A.   .Mden  &  Co 15.000 

A.   T.    Morse   &    Co 15,000 

Livesey    &    Co 1 1,000 

A.  W.    Brun:i  Co 7.000       48,000 

Mar.    23. —  By    the    /^f««jj'/:<uim^Haniburg: 

PocI    &    .'Xrnold 35,ooo 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 22,500      57»5oo 

EAST  INDL\N. 

Pounds. 
Feb.    18. — By   the    .UiHH(?fofi/;a=:London: 

General    Rubber    Co 9,000 

'jcneral    Rubber   Co 15.000       24,000 

Feb.    23.— By    the    OcffaHfl=Colombo: 

.\.   T.   Morse  &  Co 5,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 2,000         7,000 

Mar.   4. —  By   the   F(rro«a=S:ngapore: 

.A.  T.   Morse  &  Co 1 1,000 

W.    L.    Gough   &    Co 15,000 

Poel    &    Arnold 20,000 

Joseph    Cantor    1 1,000      57,000 

Mar.    6. —  By    the    FaHdo/ia^Singaporc: 

Haebler    &    Co 33,000 

A.  T.   Murse  &   Co 20,000 

George  A.   Alden  &   Co 20.000 

Winttr     &     Smillie 10,000 

Poel    &    Arnold 5.000      88,000 

Mar.    11. —  By   the    Neidcnfels^^QoXomho: 

A.    T.    Morse   &    Co "lo.ooo 

Lnvesey    &     Co *   1,000       11,000 

Mar.   15. — By  the   Fadcr/aHd=Antwerp: 
Poel    &    Arnold *   5,000 

Mar.    20. — By   the    Bom'c:=  Liverpool : 
Joseph    Cantor    1 1,000 

Mar.    18. — By    the    A/iH«Wia/ia=London: 

General    Rubber    Co "27,000 

George   A.    Alden   Co *i4,ooo 

,\.    T.    Morse    it    Co *   6,000 

Robinson    &    Stiles 7,000 

Poel    &    Arnold *  3.000      57,000 

*  Signifies    Plantation    Grades    (balance    Assam, 
Borneo  and  Java). 

gutta-julutong. 

Pounds. 

Feb.    2!.— By    the   .Voor(/rtHi=Rotterdani: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 170,000 

Mar.  4. — By   the    F<?roMa=Singapore: 

A.  W.  Brunn  Co 250.000 

oeorge   \.   Alden    Co 225,000 

D.  A.  Shaw  &  Co SS.ooo 

L.    LittU-john    &    Co 55.ooo 

Joseph     Cantor     20,000 

A.    T.    Morse   &   Co 11,000    616,000 

Mar.    6. —  By   the    r«»ida/ra=Singapore: 

A.    W.    Brunn    Co 85.000 

Georce  A.   -Mden  &  Co 125,000 

H.    Pauli   &    Co 30,000 

General     Rubber     Co 45.000    285,000 

GUTTA-PERCHA. 

Pounds. 

Feb.   26. — By   the   Ba(atuo=Hamburg: 
Robera  Soltan  Co 15.000 

Mar.  5. — By  the  .'\/imnra/>Wi.$=London : 
Henry  A.   Gould  Co 4.500 

Mar.   II. — By  the  Prcforia=Hamburg: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 7,000 

^rAR.   22. — By  the  PcMniy/tOHio^Hamburg: 
Robert  Soltau   Co 9,ooo 

B  A  LATA. 

Pounds. 
Feb_  j8. — By  the  .Uflrat*a/=Ciudad  Bolivar: 
Thebaud   Brothers    30,000 


BALATA— Conri/iMfi/. 

I'Vanic  &  Co Q,ooo     39,000 

Feb.  25. — By  the  Prins  Jf'i7/rm=:Surinam: 

C.    .\insinck   &    Co 1.500 

Middleton  &  Co 1,500       3,000 

Mar.  5. — By  the  Rhoda=San  Bias: 
Bartling   &    DeLcon 1 1,000 

Mar.   11. —  By  the  /^r<r*(wia=Hamburg: 
Robinson   &   Stilis 10,000 

Mar.    12. —  By  the  Philadelf'hia=Curacoa: 

C.  Amsinck   &   Co J.soo 

Graham.    Uinkk-y   &   Co.- 1,000       2,500 

Mar.   15. —  By  the  A/urucaj=Cuidad  Bolivar: 

Thebaud    Brothers    5.500 

Frame   &    Co 1,500       7,000 

Mar.   18. —  By  the  /v'oroHa=I)emcrara: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 2.500 

Frame   &    Co 1,500       4,000 

Mar.  23. — By  the  Pritts  M auhls=-C\iracoa: 

D.  A.    DeLima  &   Co 2.500 

Graham,  Hinklcy  &   Co 1,000       3.500 

CUSTOM   HOUSE   STATISTICS. 

I'ORl      of      NhW      ^oRK tKBHt'AKy. 

Imports:  Pounds.  '     Value. 

India-rubber     8,159.373  $6,617,994 

Gutta-ptrcha     62,021  18,58s 

Gutta-jelutong   (I'oiitianak)  . .  1,041,710  47,4<>S 

Total    0,363,104  $6,683,984 

Exports: 

India-rubber     08.966  $94,620 

Reclaimed  rubber   90,054  10,178 

Rubber   Scrap    Imported 1,837.625        $158,529 

Rubber  Scrap   Exported   ....  2.974  1,600 

BOSTON  ARRIVALS. 

Pounds. 

Jan.  2. —  liy  the  ,')r»i(-nid=i-lamburg: 
Poel   &   Arnold— .\(rican 52.085 

Jan.  10 — By  the  5'ii(r/icm=I.iverpool : 
Poel  &  Arnold— Central 17.255 

Jan.  II. — By  the  ,V/c«OMii«ir^=Antwerp: 
W.    L.    Gough    &    Co.— .African 4.621 

Jan.  14. — By  the  Cymric=Liverpool: 
Poel    &   Arnold— Central 59.238 

Jan.   18. — By  the  K<rmiffri'c=Singapore: 

Poel    &    Arnold— Ceylon 323 

I      Jan.   19. — By  the  CanarfiaM=Livirpool: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co. — .\frican.  .  8,323 

Jan.   21. —  By   the   Bfl/iaina=Hamburg: 
George  A.   .\lden  &  Co. — .Vfrican.      11,193 
A.    T.    Morse    &   Co.— .Vfrican 11.817     23,010 

Jan.  28.— By  the  Sy/iam<i=Liverpool: 
George  A.  .Alden  &  Co. — African..  3'.''36 

Jan.  30. — By  the  DctoniaiiirLiverpool: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co. — .African..  2,846 

I      Jan.  30. — By  the  Ka/.n//o=namburg: 

!  W.   L.   CKjugh  &  Co.— African 2,487 

George  A.  .Mden  &  Co.— African.  .      13,731      i6,2j8 

Total    214,955 

,  [Value,  $141,163.] 

Pounds. 
I      Feb.    6. — By    the    .l/i<r/iigfl>i=LiverpooI: 

Poel    &    Arnold— Central 40,268 

Feb.  9. — By  the  G/iaj«=Singaporc: 
I  George  A.  Alden  &  Co.— East  Indian  1,114 

I      Feb.  13. — By  the  Budcmo=Hamburg : 

W.  L.  Gough  &  Co.— African i.83i 

Feb.  14. — By  the  irac/ii'iii=Livcrpool: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.— .African.  19.666 

Feb.  23. — By  the  CaMnrfiaii=Liverpool: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.— .African.  11,703 

Feb.  27. — By  the  5a«amorf=Liverpool: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co. — .African.  15.693 

Total    90-275 

IValut,   $67,679] 
Gutta-Percha. 
Feb.  8. — By  the  C7/iflrfc=Singapore: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co i.ioo 

Fra.  14. — By  the  5af/ifni=Liverpool: 
1  Poel   &  Arnold    ".275 
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Liverpool. 

\ViLLi.\M  Wright  &  Co.  report  [March  i]  : 

Fine  Pari. — The  market  on  spot  has  been  dull,  and  pritts  have  declined 
I^d.  per  pound.  There  has  been  more  disposition  to  sell  forward,  in 
anticipation  of  the  expected,  but  still  delayed,  heavy  receipts.  The  receipts 
this  month  will  be  considerably  short  of  the  estimate,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
next  month  the  shortage  will  be  made  up.  America  still  continues  an 
active  buyer,  and  it  will  largely  depend  on  her  future  actions  whether 
prices  will  or  will  not  decline.  At  the  close  prices  look  like  going  lower, 
but  not  to  any  considerable  extent.  Manufacturers  must  not  put  too  much 
faith  in  a  decided  decline  in  values  on  the  arrival  of  the  expected  heavy 
supplies;  the  contrary,  in  the  past,  has  often  proved  to  be  the  case. 

Edmund  Schluter  &  Co.  report  [February  28]  : 

The  market  during  February  has  been  quietly  steady  for  Para  grades, 
with  the  exception  of  caucho  ball,  which  declined  owing  to  more  ample 
arrivals,  actual  and  prospective.  Inasmuch  as  the  information  from  Brazil 
points  to  full  receipts  in  ^^arch■May,  the  market  remains  dull  and  of 
somewhat  uncertain   tendency.      In   spite  of  the  actual   shortage  of  receipts. 


1903. 
4701 

3/9 


779 
595 
441 


there  is  at  present  a  large  supply  of  rubber  on  the  way  to  Europe,  of 
which  a  fair  proportion  is  unsold.  On  the  other  hand  manufacturers  ad- 
mittedly keep  exceedingly  small  reserve  stocks,  and  are  buying  every  day 
for  their  immediate  wants. 

world's   visible    supple   of   para,    FEBRUARY   28. 

1907.  1906.  1905.  1904. 

Tons   4160        5047        3692        3599 

Prices,  hard  fine s/i^      5/4H  5/S  4/6 

li\t;rpool  stocks  of  African  rubber,  February  28. 

1907 301  1904 346  1901 

1906 298  1903 355  1900 

1905 338  1902 536  1899 

Messrs.  Joseph  Fynney  &  Co.,  india-rubber  merchants  and  importers,  of 
Liverpool,  were  inadvertently  mentioned  in  our  last  issue  in  connection  with 
a  wrong  address.     They  are  located  in  Harley  buildings,   11,  Oldhall  street. 

Antwerp  Prices  Lower, 

The  offerings  at  the  inscription  of  March  21  embraced  about 
270  tons,  principally  Congo  sorts.  The  exceptions  were  6  tons  of 
Java  and  Borneo  sorts  and  3^  tons  Java  and  Straits  plantation 
rubber.  Some  principal  lots,  with  the  estimates  (.in  francs  per 
kilo)  were: 

47,770  kilos  Upper  Congo,  ordinary lo. 85-11. 90 

48,885      "      Kasai,    red    10. 00-11. 75 

.\ruwimi    •. . .     8.60-12.50 

Lake    Leopold    I -  8.7s 

Lake    Leopold    II 9.75-12.80 

Mongalla     9.50-12.50 

The  bulk  of  the  offerings  was  sold,  at  a  reported  decline  of  10 
centimes  per  kilogram,  or  about  ~/i  of  i  cent  per  pound. 


55.746 

4.II5 

17,827 
20.S79 


.XPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

292,892 

6,180,147 

40S.846 

6.049,667 

214,294 

7,203,712 

235-498 

4.746,911 

191,006 

5.690,335 

EXPORTS.      NET  IMPORTS. 


1,510,740 
3.002.560 
2,185,700 
2,136,200 
1.850,660 


OFFICIAL  STATISTICS  OF  RUBBER  (IN  POUNDS). 


UNITED  STATES. 

MONTHS.  I.MPORTS. 

January,  1907 6.473,039 

January.  1906 6.458.513 

January.  1905  7,418,006 

January,  1904 4,982,409 

January.  1903 5,881,341 

GERMANY. 

MONTHS.  IMPORTS. 

January,  1907  2,930,620 

January.  1906 4,221,140 

January,  1905  3,427,820 

January,  1904 2,832,500 

January,  1903 3,012,020 

FRANCE.* 

MONTHS.  IMPORTS. 

January,  1907   1.583.560 

January.  1906 2,488,640 

January,  1905  2,220.020 

January.  1904 805.860 

January,  1903 1,021,020 

BELGIUM.t 

MONTHS.  IMPORTS. 

January,  1907 1,259.335 

January,  1906 2,048.757 

January.  1905  I.346.376 

January.  1904 1,379,356 

January,  1903 1,252,405 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 


1,419,880 
1,218.580 
1,242,120 
696,300 
1,161,360 


EXPORTS.      NET  IMPORTS. 


1,049,840 

1,249,380 

531.300 

728,860 

873,400 


533.720 
1. 2^9.260 
1,688,720 

77,000 
147,620 


EXPORTS.      NET  IMPORTS. 


904.725 

354.610 

651.649 

I. .397.108 

560.859 

785.517 

895.228 

484,128 

275.112 

977,293 

January,  1907 
January.  1906. 
January.  1905 
January,  1904 
January,  1903 


5,867.568 
4,221,168 
5,160.176 
4.628,064 
5,278,784 


EXPORTS.      NET  IMPORTS. 


3.401.328 
3,368,512 
3.107.552 
3.225.046 
4.229.344 


2.466.240 

852.656 

2,052.624 

I.403.02.^ 

1.049,440 


*General   Commerce.     +Special  Commerce. 
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41  Lincoln  Street,     •      •      Boston. 
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ESTABLISHED   1854 

SPECIAL    ATTENTION    GIVEN  TO   EXPORT   BUSINESS.  CORRESPONDENCE    AND  INQUIRIES   SOLICITED. 

The   Canadian   Rubber   Co.    of   Montreal 

MANUFACTURERS       OF  LIA^ITBD 

ALL  KINDS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  GENERAL  RUBBER  GOODS 

AND     SOLE     MAKERS    OF    THE 

Celebrated    "CANADIAN"   Rubbers 


We  are  always  open  to  correspond 
with  experienced  Rubber  men,  both 
for    Factory    and    Executive    Work. 


Faclory   and    Execulive   Offices:  inventions    kindred    to    the    Trade 

and    Ideas    for    development,    Invited. 
IMONTRFAI         P       ft  Our    Development    Department    glvea 

I'avrii  ■  ■«■_>-*■_,    r.     V5«  thc-ic    matters    special    attention. 

Canadian  Sates  Branches:    HALIFAX,  N.  S.,  MONTREAL,  Que.,    TORONTO,  Ont.,    WINNIPEG,  Man.,    RECINA,  SASK., 

CALCARY,   Alta.,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C,  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 

D.    LORNE    McGIBBON,  3.    C.    NICHOLSON,  M.    C.    MTTLLARKY,  R.   J.    YOUNGE.  R.    LLOYD   JONES, 

Vice-Pres.    &    Managing   Director.  Manager  Mechanical  Goods.  Manager  Footwear  Dept.  Sales   Manager.  Sect.-Treaa. 


B.  LOEWENTHAL  ^  COMPANY 

EW  YORK,  136  Ubcrty  St.     BUY  AND  SELL    ._r,-   _„____ 

HicAco, .«a 5.h Av.„„..    .--o-B    SCRAP  RUBBER 


IN  ANY  GRADE 
IN  ANY  QUANTITY. 


SCAR  RITE 


Under  this  cipher  word  we  desire  to  in- 
troduce a  high  melting  point  matericd, 
well  adapted  for  makers  of  rubber,  elec- 
trical compounds,  waterproofing,  saturat- 
ing materials,  paints  and  cements. 

This  material  is  not  to  conflict  with  our 
Hydro  Carbon,  Mineral  Rubber,  Elastic 
Compound,  and  Compo  Black  in  their 
several  channels  of  consumption.  Please 
write  for  prices  and  samples. 


William  H.  Scheel 

159  Maiden  Lane  and  37  Fletcher  Street 

New    York,    N.    Y. 


ADOLRH    HIRSCH  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  In 

Brazil  Manicoba  and  Sheet  Rubber 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 

BRIDGE  ARCH,  17  Frankfort  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  3198  John  Cable  Address '  Adhirsoclh' 


ELECTRIC  HOSE  &  RUBBER  CO, 

WILMINGTON,   DELAWARE. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Hose   for    all    purposes   by   a   new  and  improved 

process — made  in  any  continuous  length. 

Vulcanized  under  pressure. 

Cannot  possibly  unwrap  or  separate  between  plies. 

Great  strength  and  durability. 

Ventton  (he  InMa  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 


The  R.  C.  Blow-off  Valves 

FOR  VULCANIZERS,   BOILERS,   ETC. 


Quaraateed    for 


Service 


Made  Id  sizes,   1%   In..  1%  In., 
2  In.,  2Mi  In..  3  in. 

A  straightway  valve  with  no 
angles  or  turns. 

The  valve  is  perfectly  tight 
for   water  and   steam 
at     high     or     low 
pressure. 

WRITE  FOR 
PRICES 


OSGOOD  SAYEN,  ^p^.L^Sfa,  pf 

Mention   The  India  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 
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Tl  IK  exports  of  American  inamifactures,  so  long  rela- 
tively insignificant,  have  of  late  grown  to  a  volume 
which  places  the  United  States  in  the  front  rank  among 
exporting  nations.  .\  recent  official  report  from  Wash- 
ington, analyzing  these  exports,  shows  a  steady  expan- 
sion of  shii)mcnts  of  a  great  variety  of  goods,  to  all  the 
principal  markets,  to  a  degree  that  cannot  be  regarded  as 
due  to  accidental  or  sporadic  intluences.  The  foreign 
trade  of  the  country  evidently  is  built  upon  a  sound  basis 
and  built  to  last.  This  is  encouraging,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  because  the  productive  classes  here,  no  longer  re- 
stricted to  a  home  market,  are  thus  better  safeguarded 
against  future  periods  of  idleness  due  to  any  local  busi- 
ness depression. 

Another  set  of  figures  which  testify  to  the  great  pros- 
perity of  the  nation  is  contained  in  the  government's  re- 
port on  railway  incomes — altogether  the  most  stupendous 
figures  afforded  by  any  business  interest  in  the  country. 
CD     The  constant  increase,  year  by  year,  in  railway  earnings 
' —     is    a    striking    measure    of    industrial    and    commercial 
'      growth.     The  general   study   of  these  figures,   together 


with    the   export  statistics    already    referred  to,   would 
greatly  lessen  the  number  of  pessimists. 

The  statistics  with  which  the  average  newspaper  reader 
l)robably  is  more   familiar,  however,  are  the  stock  ex- 
change quotations.     For  some  time  past  quotations  for 
.\merican  securities,  if  taken  alone,  woul<l  have  indicated 
a  depressed  condition  of  business  and  a  general  decline  of  LH*R ' 
prosperity.     While  factories  were  busy  and  every  class  NEW 
of  labor  employed  and  consumption  of  goods  active,  rail-"'*^* 
way  and  other  corporation  shares  were  lately  selling  at  ^^'^' 
a  heavy  fall  in  prices.   The  exact  cause  of  this  latest  per- 
turbation "on  the  Street"  we  shall  leave  to  the  financial 
experts  to  explain.     The  stock  exchange  reports  do  give 
the  exact  sdliiii;  price  of  securities,  and  in  the  long  run 
do  register  the  country's  prosperity  as  no  other  agency 
does,  but  they  do  not  necessarily  give  the  true  values  at 
any  given  date  of  the  properties  or  business  represented. 
Prices  mav  go  too  high  some  times,  in  an  era  of  pros- 
perity, and  in  endeavoring  to  find  their  level  may  fall  tfio 
low.     Or  when  people  feel  like  buying,  shares  of  a  cor- 
poration may  rise,  and  rice  z'ersa,  regardless  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  company. 

It  happens  now  that  the  people  are  concerned  with  the 
question  of  corporation  control,  and  while  this  question  is 
being  settled,  the  railway  companies  may  naturally  halt 
the  work  of  expansion  that  is  always  going  on,  and  in- 
vestors may  be  cautious  about  buying  their  shares,  caus- 
ing prices  to  drop.  And  the  business  man  who  owns 
such  shares  will  count  himself  poorer  for  the  time  and 
perhaps  postpone  certain  ])lans.  causing  a  temporar}- 
check  to  trade.  Such  a  condition  we  referred  to  briefly 
last  month  as  a  probable  cause  of  the  lessened  pressure  to 
buy  crude  rubber,  and  the  consequent  fall  in  prices.  But 
Wall  street  apparently  has  recovered  from  its  scare,  as 
always  happens,  and  the  effect  on  business  is  likely  to  be 
soon  forgotten. 


THE    SELECTION    OF    COTTON    FIBERS. 


THI"  last  Sea  Island  cotton  crop,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  cause,  was  less  than  half  as  large  as  the 
average  for  several  years  past,  and  the  planters  of  this 
grade  are  now  organized  for  the  purpose  of  restricting 
production  and  maintaining  prices.  The  importation  into 
the  United  States  of  long  staple  cotton  (mostly  Egyptian) 
increased  from  17,000  bales  in  1890  to  133,000  bales  last 
vear.  But  the  production  of  cotton  in  Eg\pt  is  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  demand,  and  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  trade  in  long  staple 
fibers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  The  Cotton  foitnial  a  letter 
from  a  planter,  calling  attention  to  varieties  of  American 
cotton  with  staple  intermediate  between  the  ordinary 
upland  and  the  Sea  Island.  Growers  generally,  he  says, 
have  not  been  aware  of  the  extra  value  of  some  of  their 
product,  though  the  buyers  have  appreciated  it.  and 
pocketed  a  handsome  profit  through  charging  the  spin- 
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ners  proportionately  more  for  the  long  staple.  But  this 
writer  mentions  one  planter  who  for  years  has  been  grow- 
ing lj4-inch  cotton,  which  this  year  he  sold  at  10  cents 
a  pound  above  the  price  for  ordinary  1-inch  uidauil  cot- 
ton. Xow  if  the  situation  is  really  as  pointed  out  in 
The  Cotton  Journal,  the  rubber  trade,  for  example,  might 
become  more  independent  of  the  growers  of  Sea  Island 
cotton  through  the  substitution  for  it  of  other  American 
grades.  And  if  a  few  growers  of  upland,  here  and  there, 
can  grow  extra  long  staple  cotton  and  profit  by  it,  why 
may  not  a  great  number  do  the  same  ? 

The  United  States  Daily  Consular  Reports  recently 
contained  an  article  on  the  advantage  which  British  man- 
ufacturers derive  from  the  mixing  of  cottons.  Whereas 
the  American  manufacturer,  as  a  rule,  confines  his  selec- 
tion to  home  grown  material,  the  Lancashire  spinner 
finds  in  the  Liverpool  market  not  only  American  cotton, 
but  the  products  of  India,  Egypt,  Brazil,  Peru,  and  the 
West  Indies,  varying  in  length  of  staple  and  all  the  other 
salient  qualities.  The  consular  report  indicates  that,  with 
such  a  variety  to  select  from,  the  British  spinners  have 
become  particularly  expert  in  testing  cotton  and  learning 
its  real  worth  and  adaptation  to  any  particular  purpose. 
Herein  lies  one  reason  wliy  British  manufacturers  have 
been  able  to  sell  certain  cotton  fabrics  for  less  money 
than  any  of  their  competitors. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  cotton,  so  far  as  the  Amer- 
ican rubber  trade  is  concerned,  suggests  the  period  when 
only  Para  lubber  was  used,  and  other  grades,  as  thev 
gradually  became  available,  were  regarded  with  disfavor 
or  distrust.  Xow  tiiese  other  grades  are  used  in  as  large 
volume  as  Para  rubber,  each  being  carefullv  chosen  for 
a  particular  reason.  And  not  the  least  important  advance 
which  has  been  made  in  ihe  rubljcr  industry  has  been  in 
the  art  of  mixing  various  rublicrs  in  the  same  compound, 
each  giving  some  desired  qualitv  to  the  finished  product. 
This,  we  take  it,  is  what  the  Lancashire  mills  are  doing 
with  cotton,  and  what  American  spinners  doubtless  are 
learning  to  do.  There  are  situations,  of  course,  where 
the  rubber  trade  requires  cotton  fabrics  for  which  Sea 
Island  cotton  is  indispensable.  But  this  has  become  an 
expensive  material,  such  as  a  manufacturer  is  not  justi- 
fied in  using  when  a  lower  priced  grade  might  meet  the 
requirements,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  .Sea 
Island.  

THE    BRITISH    TIRE    MARKET. 

ALKADIXCi  rubber  tire  manufacturer  in  England 
writes  in  a  contemporary  complaining  of  the  situa- 
tio;i  v.herein  his  own  market  is  invaded  freely  from  the 
cortinent,  while  he  is  debarred  from  selling  goods  abroad 
by  prohibitive  customs  charges.  He  refers  to  a  particular 
coir.pany  as  "collecting  in  England  thousands  of  pounds 
weekly  [for  tires]  and  sending  it  to  Germany  to  pa\  the 
wages  of  thousands  of  German  hands  and  the  rates  and 
taxes  of  Germany,  whereas  here  we  onlv  get  the  advan- 


tages of  a  few  pounds  a  week  spent  by  their  small  statY 
of  selling  clerks."  This  same  Germany  company,  we  are 
told,  advertise  "in  a  most  tantalizing  way"  the  number 
of  hands  they  employ  abroad  to  supply  English  want^ 
which,  the  writer  thinks,  the  English  could  supply  them- 
selves. 

The  manufacturer  we  quote  dro])s  here  into  pulitics, 
and  hints  that  Britishers  should  no  longer  be  "content 
with  doing  what  our  grandfathers  told  us  we  should  do, 
while  everyone  admits  that  things  are  different  now," 
lint  meet  "this  new  foreign  dumping  scheme"  with  re- 
taliation. If  Britishers  are  not  allowed  to  sell  tires  in 
Germany,  keep  the  Germans  out  of  Britain,  even  to  the 
point  of  forgetting-  the  teachings  of  Cobden. 

lUit  politics  as  a  rule  is  none  of  our  affair,  and  pai- 
ticularly  foreign  politics,  though  we  may  hazard  a  doubt 
that  England  will  soon  put  a  protective  duty  upon  rubber 
tires.  Meanwhile,  what  have  tariff's  elsewhere  to  do  with 
the  sale  of  tires  in  England?  Home  and  foreign  makers 
meet  there  on  common  ground,  except  that  the  foreigner 
has  to  pay  more  to  get  his  wares  to  market.  Then,  if 
the  home  factory  can  supply  goods  of  a  given  quality  at 
prices  as  low  as  the  imported  article,  what  reason  is  there 
to  fear  outside  competition? 


GOOD  WORK   OF  THE  CONSULS. 


THE  American  consular  service,  we  believe,  will  not 
suff'er  by  comparison  with  that  of  any  other  nation. 
It  includes  many  consulates  of  long  standing,  and  the 
force  includes  not  a  few  officials  of  many  years'  experi- 
ence. As  an  example  of  the  capable  men  the  service  has 
embraced,  even  at  minor  ports,  mention  may  be  made  of 
a  certain  consul  sent  to  Para,  wdio  wrote  one  of  the  first, 
if  not  the  first,  consular  rejinrts  in  any  country  relating  to 
rubber,  who  established  a  iuisiness  of  importing  rubber 
to  the  United  States  and  instigated  the  establislmient  of 
some  important  rubber  factories  here ;  and  who  founded 
in  Great  Britain,  first  under  his  own  name  and  later  as 
a  public  company,  one  of  tiic  leading  rubber  works  in 
that  country. 

The  reports  from  the  consuls  as  now  published  at 
Washington  are  not  excelled  in  any  other  country  in  point 
of  practical  value,  Init  are  being  taken  as  a  model,  both 
in  character  and  in  the  method  of  bringing  them  out,  by 
other  great  powers.  Our  motive  in  writing  this  is  not 
boastful ;  it  is  rather  an  attempt  to  increase  the  useful- 
ness of  these  reports  by  helping  to  call  the  attention  of 
business  men  to  them.  Without  doubt  the  large  increase 
in  exports  of  American  manufactures  in  recent  \ears  has 
been  due  in  an  important  degree  to  the  definite  informa- 
tion regarding  trade  conditions  abroad  contained  in  tlie 
consular  reports.  The  circulation  of  such  intelligence 
Ins  been  widespread,  since  ijractically  every  newspaper 
nowadays  contains  news  matter  directly  traceable  to  the 
work  of  the  consuls. 

The  cfficiencv  of  this  service  now  promises  to  be  dis- 
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tinctly  enhanced  iiiulcr  a  new  regime  just  beginning, 
under  which  appoirUnieiits  and  promotions  are  to  be 
based,  to  a  greater  extent  that  before,  upon  the  merit  sys- 
tem. All  the  consuls  in  the  past  have  not  been  model 
otticials,  and  probably  all  future  ones  will  not  be,  but  the 
practice  of  insisting  upon  definite  standards  of  qualifica- 
tion, instead  of  paying  political  debts  with  consular  ap- 
pointments, marks  an  advance  upon  which  the  business 
interests  of  the  country  are  to  ho  congratulated. 


of  other  days  wouid  have  been  ashamed  of  such  things,  and 
really  it  is  hard  to  think  of  a  true  Indian  handling  a  lawn 
sprinkler  instead  of  a  tomahawk. 


PROSPERITY    OF    CEYLON. 


c 


EYLON  appears,  from  all  accounts,  to  be  in  an  ex- 
ceptionally prosperous  condition.  Tlie  reports  of 
the  large  tea  planting  companies,  most  of  which  have  held 
their  yearly  meetings  lately,  indicate  a  favorable  status 
of  their  affairs.  The  estates  are  in  good  shape,  the  yield 
ha?  been  satisfactory,  and  higher  prices  for  tea  are  the 
ruie.  Not  only  this,  but  the  cocoanut  interest  is  assum- 
ing larger  proportions,  and  numerous  other  so  called 
"minor  products"  are  becoming  more  important  as  staples 
of  export.  The  planters  of  Ceylon,  in  fact,  regard  their 
colony  as  making  a  record  second  to  no  other  British 
dependency,  and  they  have  no  such  fears  for  the  future 
as  existed  at  the  time  when  their  hopes  in  respect  of 
coffee  began  to  be  dissipated. 

Xot  least  of  the  encouraging  featiuTS  of  the  situation 
is  the  success,  to  date,  of  rubber  planting  in  Ceylon. 
There  may  have  been  a  time  when  some  planters  turned 
to  rubber  as  a  sort  of  last  resort  wiien  other  planting 
prospects  were  none  too  bright,  but  that  feeling  does  not 
now  exist.  Rubber  has  come  tiv  l^brni -o^rfe  more  profitable 
crop,  and  thus  removes  the  planters  further  from  tlie 
position  of  having  "all  their  eggs  in.dne  basket." 

The  more  prosperous  Ceylon  as  3  whole,  the  better  for 
the  rubber  interest  there,  and  the  whole  world  is  con- 
cerned about  new  sources  of  rubber;,  wherever  situated. 
What  has  been  said  here,  by  the  way,  about  the  one 
colony,  is  becoming  true  more  and  more  of  planting  in 
the  Malay  States,  and  doubtless  can  be  reported  later  of 
the  Dutch  Indies  as  well  as  of  the  T.Jritish  possessions. 


The  REviv.M.  of  interest  in  cotton  GR0^v^l^'G  in  many  countries 
at  this  time  occurs  under  more  favorable  circumstances  than 
when  the  crop  was  first  planted  in  some  of  them.  Better  ship- 
ping facilities  than  formerly  enable  the  product  to  be  marketed 
more  favorably:  better  facilities  and  methods  exist  for  pre- 
paring cotton  tor  market;  the  seed  now  is  a  .source  of  profit; 
and  there  is  in  prospect  a  permanently  higher  price  than  in 
former  years.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  success  will  now  be 
attained  where  earlier  results  were  disappointing. 

\\'hat  is  to  become  "1  iiiL  .\.\iEi;k.\N  Indi.-\n  under  the 
paternal  care  of  the  government,  which  supplies  him,  free  of  cost, 
with  so  many  articles  not  suited  to  his  character  as  lord  of  the 
forest?  For  years  Uncle  Sam  has  been  buying  rubber  hoots 
and  shoes  for  the  red  men  and  for  their  squaws  and  pappooses, 
and  this  year  tenders  were  invited  for  supplying  Indians  with 
free  gaiden  ho?e  and  rubber  belting  and  packing.     The  "braves" 


COTTON    GROWING    IN    AFRICA. 

■"PllM  total  cotton  production  this  year,  directly  or  indirectly 
under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Asso- 
ciation, it  is  estimated,  will  reach  40,000  bales,  of  a  value  of 
say  £500,000  [=  $2,433,250].  Of  this  15,000  bales  is  estimated 
for  the  British  colonies  in  West  Africa.  This  is  the  result  of 
only  four  years'  work,  and  the  association  feels  much  encour- 
aged. The  associaticfti"s  shares  have  been  subscribed  for  to  the 
extent  of  £254,494  [=  $1,238,495],  or  more  than  half  of  the 
total  of  £500,000. 

The  Rhodesian  Cotton  Co.,  formed  lately  in  South  Africa 
with  £100,000  capital,  have  planted  already  several  hundred  acres 
at  Xew  Fontesville.    They  i:se  steam  plows. 

The  German  colonial  administration  is  in  earnest  in  stimu- 
lating cotton  planting  in  Africa.  This  is  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  Kolonial-Wirtschaftlchen  Komitees,  a  semi-official  body. 
The  latter  have  opened  at  three  stations  in  Togo,  a  German 
African  colony,  a  Baiiniwollcschule  (cotton  school),  with  a 
three  years'  course,  for  native  boys.  At  a  recent  exhibition  at 
Palimc,  in  Togo,  a  cotton  gin  was  shown  at  work,  treating  cotton 
grown  under  the  au.spiccs  of  the  school,  after  which  it  was  baled 
by  the  most  approved  methods  for  export.  But  German  East 
.Africa  is  the  Germany  colony  which  thus  far  has  led  in  cotton 
production.  Only  statistics  of  values  can  now  be  given,  show- 
ing the  exports  of  German  colonial  cotton.  The  figures  in- 
dicate marks : 

1902.        1903.        1904.        1905. 
Total   from  Gorman  colonics...    15,212      84.300    200,635     306,643 
From   German   East   Africa 212        ".313     124,216     191,145 

Hut  how  small  these  figures  appear  in  comparison  with  the 
imports  of  raw  cotton  into  Germany  in  1905,  amounting  in  value 
to  470.oco.ooo  marks ! 

The  French  Colonial  Cotton  Association,  formed  three  years 
ago  by  French  cotton  manufacturers  to  promote  cotton  growing, 
(Iocs  ncit,  like  the  British  association,  exist  for  purposes  of  profit. 
It  has  supplied  free  seed  to  the  local  inhabitants  of  the  various 
colonies  of  France,  on  the  promise  of  buying  all  the  cotton 
grown  from  it.  The  association  reports  promising  progress, 
though  only  a  small  amount  of  cotton  has  yet  been  produced. 
.\  Bordeaux  journal  points  out  the  suitability  of  .Algeria  for 
cotton  growing,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that,  under  the  stimulus 
of  high  prices  for  cotton  during  the  American  civil  war,  con- 
siderable cotton  was  exported  from  that  colony.  The  figure 
for  1866  was  1,022,046  kilograms  [=  4,497  bales  of  500  pounds]. 
The  production  then  dropped  gradually  to  almost  nothing. 
Bradstrccl's  gives  the  cotton  exports  of  the  French  colonies  (ex- 
cept Indo-China)  at  37,802  pounds  in  1904  and  198,861  pounds  in 
1905.  French  Indo-China  exported  9,570,855  pounds  in  1904  and 
13,547,762  pounds  in  1905,  the  latter  equaling  27,0955/2  bales  of 
500  pounds. 

INDIA'S    BIG    COTTON    CROP. 

The  acreage  planted  to  cotton  in  India  in  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1907,  was  computed  at  22,344.000,  a  large  increase 
over  any  former  year.  The  product  w'as  estimated  at  4,908,000 
bales  (of  400  pounds),  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of 
4.3-3  psr  cent.  The  yields  of  previous  years  were  stated  by  the 
United  States  Consul  at  Bombay  to  have  been  3,168.000  bales 
in  1903-04 :  3,818,000  bales  in  1904-05 ;  3,240,000  bales  in  1905-06. 
Indian  cottons  vary  greatly  in  spinning  value,  the  various  grades 
being  quoted  recently  in  London  at  an  equivalent  of  7  to  11 
cents,  with  ordinary  American  selling  at  loYi  to  135.^  cents  per 
pound.  Considerable  cotton  from  Egyptian  seed  is  now  grown 
in   Sind,  India. 
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RUBBER    PLANTING    INTERESTS. 


RUBBER    IN    SUMATRA. 

'  I  HE  next  "boom''  in  rnbbt-r  planting  is  cxpeelod  to  take- 
place  in  Sumatra,  where,  it  is  stated,  sonic  150,000  acres  of 
land  have  already  been  "allocated"  for  this  purpose.  The  soil 
and  climate  have  already  been  demonstrated  to  be  suited  for 
growing  Hevea,  and  the  large  native  population,  under  Dutch 
rule,  has  been  found  most  satisfactory  for  the  purposes  of  large 
planting  estates. 

There  has  been  formed  in  Holland  a  company — Vereenigde 
Hevea  Plantagen  der  Bila  Landen — with  3,000,000  florins 
[^$1,206,000]  capital,  to  acquire  a  conccss^n  of  4,250  hectares 
[=10,502]  acres  in  the  Sultanate  of  Bila,  in  East  Sum'atra,  and 
plant  it  with  rubber.  The  president  is  Ernest  Bunge,  of  an  .\nt- 
wcrp  rubber  firm,  and  Emilc  Grisar,  the  .\ntwcrp  rubber  broker. 
is  a  director. 

The  important  Congo  trading  company,  Societe  .•\nonyme 
Beige  pour  le  Commerce  du  Haut  Congo,  have  under  considera- 
tion an  investment  of  100,000  florins  [—$40,200]  in  the  Dutch 
company  BrusscI  Sumatra  Caoutchouc  Maatschappij.  The  Time:; 
of  Ceylon  hears  that  King  Leopold,  under  various  interests,  holds 
in  Sumatra  already  about  80,000  acres  of  land  suited  for  rubber. 

The  Sumatra  Para  Rubber  Plantations,  Limited,  was  registered 
in  London  March  18  with  iioo.ooo  [=$486,650]  capital,  to 
acquire  the  Pangkattan  estate,  in  P.ila,  Sumatra,  already  pro- 
ducing cofTee  and  rubber.  Purchase  price,  i6o,ooo.  Registered 
office :  30,  Mincing  lane,  E.  C,  London. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  rubber  culture  in  Ceylon  and  the 
Malay  States  was  first  introduced  in  connection  with  large  tea 
and  cocoa  estates,  owned  by  British  companies.  .A.  similar 
system  of  company  owned  estates  prevails  in  Sumatra,  particu- 
larly m  respect  of  tobacco.  The  shares  of  scores  of  such  estates 
are  traded  in  regularly  on  the  .\msterdam  boerse,  showing  that 
Dutch  investors  regard  such  enterprises  with  favor.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  plant  rubber  and  tobacco  together.  At  the  recent 
Ceylon  Rubber  Exhibition  Mr.  M.  Kelway  Bamber  delivered  an 
address  rccommendmg  tobacco  as  a  "catch  crop"  for  rubber. 

"BRITISH  GROWN  RUBBER." 

Under  this  heading  the  important  London  commission  hou.^e 
of  Govv,  Wilson  &  Stauton  have  issued  a  circular  bearing  upon 
the  notable  development  in  rubber  culture  that  is  taking  place 
in  Ceylon  and  the  Federated  Malay  States.  While  the  pro- 
duction in  those  colonies  is  increasing  rapidly,  they  say  "it  does 
not  appear  likely  that  the  production  from  South  America. 
.•\frica,  and  other  parts  will  increase  to  any  great  extent  in  the 
near  future."  In  view  of  the  continued  increase  in  consumption, 
not  only  is  overproduction  not  imminent,  but  rubber  planting 
"should  for  a  long  time  continue  a  profitable  commercial  under- 
taking." In  presenting  statistics  to  support  their  argument, 
Messrs.  Gow,  Wilson  &  Stauton  do  The  Indi.\  Rubber  Wurlh 
the  honor  to  compile  their  figures  from  the  columns  of  this 
Journal,  giving  full  credit  for  the  same. 

AN    IMPROVED    TAPPING    TOOL. 

The  inventor  of  the  "V.  D.  K."  rubber  tapping  knife — Gus- 
tave  Van  den  Kerckhove,  of  Brussels — has  modified  it  by  the 
addition  of  another  hollow  blade,  increasing  the  number  to 
four.  The  purpose  is  to  render  the  knife  adaptable  to  every 
species  of  rubber  plant  now  yielding  rubber,  and  this  Mr.  Van 
den  Kerchhove  thinks  he  has  attained.  Most  of  the  other  tap- 
ping knives  now  in  use  have  been  designed  each  for  a  particular 
variety  of  rubber  tree  or  vine,  and  are  not  adaptable  for  use 
on  any  other.  Besides,  the  inventor  in  this  case  offers  a  tool 
with  which  a  complete  incision  may  be  made,  whereas  in  the 
case  of  some  other  devices,  two  or  more  tools  are  required.  The 
"V.  D.  K."  device  was  illustrated  in  The  lNt)i.\  Rubber  World 
December  i.  Tgo6  (page  8cj). 


RUBBER    PLANTING   RESULTS. 

^'.\T.\DEKI.\  Tka  Co,^  of  Ceylon,  Limited. — Rubber  crop  for 
igo6,  8,025  pounds,  from  5,947  trees,  of  which  part  were  very 
lightly  tapped;  average,  1.35  pounds  per  tree.  This  year,  with 
2,100  additional  tappable  trees,  11.000  pounds  are  expected.  Yield 
in  1904,  583  pounds;  in  1905,  2.855  pounds.  Present  number  of 
trees,  132,135. 

Rayigam  Co.,  Luiiited,  in  Ceylon,  have  482  acres  in  rubber  and 
467  acres  in  tea.  Tapping  began  last  year,  yielding  3,107  pounds 
of  rubber.  This  year  it  is  expected  to  tap  5,500  trees,  with  an 
estimated  yield  of  5,000  pounds. 

On  the  Seminyah  estate  of  the  .Asiatic  Rubber  and  Profluce 
Co.  some  ten-year-old  trees  {Ilcvea),  it  is  reported,  have  been 
yielding  4  pounds  of  rubber  each. 

PLANTATION    -RUBIO." 

The  report  of  Mr.  Arthur  St.  J.  Whiting,  the  inspector  chosen 
by  the  shareholders  of  the  Tehuantepec  Rubber  Culture  Co. 
(New  York),  to  visit  their  plantation  in  Mexico,  contains  details 
regarding  the  2,500,000  CiistiUoa  trees  on  the  estate,  showing  a 
continued  satisfactory  increase  in  size.  The  plan  of  close  plant- 
ing has  been  followed,  with  the  idea  of  thinning  out  at  the 
proper  time,  which  time  Mr.  Whiting  does  not  think  has  arrived 
in  the  case  of  the  oldest  planting  (1902).  It  is  expected  that 
considerable  rubber  will  be  obtained  from  the  trees  which  are  to 
be  removed.  Manager  A.  B.  Luther  is  conducting  systematic 
tapping  experiments  on  some  older  planted  trees  rented  on  a 
neighboring  estate.  .\  sample  of  the  rubber  obtained  was  re- 
ported on  by  a  rubber  importing  house  as  being  "approximate  in 
value  to  Ceylon  and  Straits  Settlements  plantation  sheet." 

A    RUBBER    BLOCK    PRESS. 

The  illustration  relates  to  a  press  for  preparing  crude  rubber 
for  market  m  the  "block"  furm.  which  attracted  50  much  atten- 
tion nt  the  Ceylon 
Rubber  Exliibi- 
tion  last  year,  and 
which  form  lias 
brought  such 
good  prices  at  the 
London  a  u  c- 
tions  as  to  appeal 
greatly  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  plant- 
ers in  the  Far 
East.  It  is  stated 
that  with  the  use 
of  this  press 
s  ni  o  o  t  h,  clean 
blocks  of  rubber — 
already  coagu- 
lated, of  course — 
can  be  made  and 
finished  in  one 
hour,  two  coolies 
being  able  to  ap- 
ply the  exact  pres- 
sure required  in 
from  5  to  10  min- 
utes. This  press 
is  adapted  equally 
for  dry  or  wet 
blocks,  and,  as  now  made,  for  turning  out  blocks  12  inches 
square  and  of  any  thickness  up  to  12  inches  or  more.  This 
press  has  been  supplied  already  to  a  number  of  estates  in  the 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  also  to  the  owners  of  a  large 
rubber  plantation  in  Mexico.  A  patent  has  been  applied  for 
on  this  press,  and  the  sole  makers  are  Brown  &  Davidson, 
Limited.  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
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Tl  I  Iv  (lay  after  the  13th  we  sailed  from  Pier  IJ,  East  river. 
\'e\v  York,  getting  away  at  12:13,  cii  route  for  Cuba. 
Gedncy  channel  was  full  of  ice,  but  the  water  was  smooth 
and  the  day  fair.  Aboard  the  boat  were  a  number  of  rubber 
planters  on  the  way  to  Mexico,  and  my  roommate  was  a  promi- 
nent rubber  manufacturer,  also  bound  for  Cuba.  The  weather  was 
fine  even  off  Hattcras,  and  everybody  aboard  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  be  sociable,  and  they  all  were.  I  was  amused  to 
discover  how  fearful  the  Mexican  planters  were  of  the  possibility 
that  guayulc  rubber,  which  they  seemed  to  dislike  very  much, 
would  put  a  check  on  the  planting  of  CaslilUia.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  was  able  to  convince  them  that  such  was  not  the 
case,   but    I    did   my   best. 

I  should  have  prefaced  this  story,  perhaps,  with  a  statement 
of  why  1  was  going  to  Cuba.  I  had  always  believed  that  rubber 
could  be  grown  there,  though  whether  profitably  or  not  I  did  not 
know.  But  the  knowledge  that  451  pounds  of  cultivated  rubber 
had  been  shipped  from  that  island  to  New  York  stimulated  my 
interest  afresh,  and  the  time  seemed  to  be  ripe  for  me  to  go — 
that  is.  one  revolution  had  just  been  quelled  and  the  next  one 
was  not  quite  due,  so  I  felt  that  it  might  be  well  to  fill  in 
the  hiatus  myself. 

.\fter  passing  Hatteras  we  soon  sighted  Florida,  coasted  along 
by  Palm  Beach,  and  in  due  time,  early  one  bright  morning, 
"picked  up"  Morro  Castle.  Later  we  entered  the  narrow  mouth 
ot  Havana  harbor,  and  passing  the  wreck  of  the  Maine,  anchored 
in  such  shallow  water  that  the  mud  from  the  harbor  bottom  rose 
in  great  volumes  all  about  the  boat.  Owing  to  the  "Lighter 
Trust"  we  were  forced  to  go  ashore  in  a  small  transfer  boat, 
instead  of  tying  up  at  a  pier  and  being  discharged  like  up-to- 
date  Christians.  The  time  will  come  no  doubt  when  this  trust 
will  be  "busted,"  and  all  such  discomfort  and  cost  be  avoided.  This 
belief,  however,  did  not  sjivc  us  much  comfort  as  we  sat  in  the 


broiling  sun  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  our  little  boat 
started   for  shore. 

One  of  my  best  friends  in  New  York  advised  mc  by  all  means 

to  go  to  the  Hotel  L .     I  therefore  scorned  all  suggestions 

on  the  part  of  hotel  runners  that  there  was  anything  else  worth 
considering,  which  was  where  I  was  wrong,  and  the  Colonel 
and  I  took  up  our  abode  there.  The  city,  to  be  sure,  was 
crowded,  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  accommodations.  We  got 
two  dark  rooms  with  the  usual  mosquito  net  covered  beds,  and 
with  running  water  in  each  room.  It  was  not  the  sort  of  running 
water,  however,  that  is  well  under  control,  for  when  it  was 
turned  out  of  the  hand-filled  tank  it  leaked  out  upon  the  floor 
and  made  wading  boots  almost  a  necessity.  The  man  chamber- 
maid caiTie  in  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth  every  now  and  then  and 
solemnly  mopped  it  up.  He  also  gave  me  clean  sheets  after  I 
threatened  in  pantomime  to  make  a  bonfire  of  the  pair  that  my 
predecessors  had  left,  which  were  far  from  spotless.  However, 
these  things  do  not  trouble  one  in  the  tropics  if  you  know  how 
to  guard  against  them,  and  if  you  have  somebody  along  who  is 
a  tenderfoot  who  had  to  pay  $1.20,  for  example,  for  having  a  pair 
of  trousers  pressed,  it  is  really  interesting.  I  might  say  that  after 
that  one  experience  the  Colonel  allowed  his  knees  to  bag  as  much 
as  they  pleased,  not  because  he  could  not  spare  the  money,  but 
because  he  could  not  bear  to  be  robbed. 

The  first  real  glimpse  of  Cuban  life  that  I  had  was  in  going 
around  the  city  that  afternoon  and  evening,  and  it  certainly  is 
beautiful  for  location,  and  niarvelously  interesting.  That  Havana 
will  one  day  be  the  Paris  of  America  is  beyond  question,  and 
even  to-day,  with  its  beautiful  park  in  the  city's  center,  its  prado, 
and  its  gay  crowds  during  carnival  time,  it  has  a  decided  sugges- 
tion of  the  French  capital.  One  delightful  thing  about  the  city 
is  the  cheap  cab  fares — that  is,  if  you  know  how  to  get  them — 
20  cents  taking  one  to  almost  any  part  of  the  city,  the  regulation 
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"Ficus  Elastica,"  Botakic  Gakdex,  Saxtxago. 

fare  being  Si  an  hour.  Of  course,  the  new  comer  often  pays 
ver>'  much  more  than  that,  but  he  does  not  need  to. 

I  had  hardly  settled  down  before  a  friend  put  me  up  at  the 

.\- ' —  'T^.ub,  which  is  a  thrifij-  organization,  exceedingly  well 

h  're  one  meets  the  best  men  of  the  city.     As  I  was 

not  rr.cre  :o  see  sights  unless  they  were  rubber  sights,  I  was 
up  at  6  o'clock  the  second  morning  and,  after  coffee  at  Del- 
monico  prices,  took  a  cab  for  Christiana  station  and  bought  a 
ticket  for  the  experiment  station  at  Santiago  de  las  Vegas, 
which  goes  under  the  name  of  the  "Estacion  Central  .■Xgronomica 
de  Cuba."  On  the  train  I  was  approached  by  a  meek  faced, 
long  haired  chap  who  inquired  if  I  was  going  to  the  experiment 
station,  and  on  my  aiiowing  that  1  was.  he  said  he  had  hired 
a  guide  who  seemed  to  be  a  good  fellow  and  that  we 
could  diWde  expenses  and  see  the  sights  together.  He  was. 
so  he  said,  connected  with  the  Upton  Sinclair  Cooperative  Colony 
at  Englewood,  Xew  Jersey,  and  evidently  believed  in  dividing 
his  expenses  with  others.  When  I  saw  his  guide,  however,  I 
refused  to  "co-op,''  and  he  left  me  to  my  fate.  .At  Santiago  I 
got  a  carriage,  and  after  a:i  introducrion  to  Professor  Crawley 
was  turned  over  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Baker,  the  botanist  in  charge.  I 
found  him  an  exceedingly  enthusiastic  young  man  who  had 
traveled  far  in  tropical  regions,  and  who.  by  the  way,  is  a 
brother  of  Ray  Stannard  B?ker,  the  author.  After  lunch,  ^here 
I  met  the  exceedingly  pleasant  little  coior.y  who  live  at  the  sta- 
tion, I  went  to  view  the  rubber. 

Almost  the  first  thing  that  we  saw  were  Castilloas,  five  years 
old.  that  bad  flourished  in  spile  of  all  sorts  of  natural  and  arti- 


^J'- 


"tlCVi    ljLOMER.\T.\        1  USEE     1  t\RS    ULI'. 
[Achras   sapota    (Chicle   tree)    in    tlie    iGreground-I 


ficial  d:sad%-antages.  Among  other  natural  disad\-an:2ges,  itcy 
had  been  planted  where  the  soil  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all  ric'.:. 
and  as  for  the  artificial,  the  seedlings  were  started  in  pots  ar.i 
then,  pots  and  all,  were  put  into  the  ground,  thus  checking  the 
root  growth,  so  that  when  a  cyclone  came  they  Wew  over. 
This  was  before  Mr.  Baker's  time;  that  is,  the  pot  planting  was. 
When  tiiey  blew  over,  however,  he  promptly  set  them  up  again 
and  they  grew  right  along  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Among 
-.;her  rubber  producers  that  were  growing  at  the  station  were 
fltosfegias,  from  Madagascar,  which  had  only  just  been 
p. anted.  "•'^  -'"oots  were  full  of  milk  and  the  plants  bear 
every  pr  growing  luxuriantly.       There  was  also   sorr- 

Ficus  elaj:: :j  :-  :.:  appeared  to  be  do:-^ 

The  C  e  a  r  a 
trees  growing 
there,  h  ■■  ever, 
we-  "; 

thr:;...  .,,.;:- 
mens.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Baker  had 
a  feeling  t'na:  it 
would  r- 
goo d  • 
tier 

so  r  'i 

was  that  a  1 1 
over  Cuba  the 
■'C  a  s  s  a  V  a" 
(Manihot  utilis- 
sima)  was  very 
widely  c  u  1 1  i- 
vated  and  bred 
an  insect  that 
attacked  the 
terminal  buds, 
going  so  far  in- 
side that  it  was 
impossible  i  o 
reach  it  by 
spraying.  This 
insect,  when 
the  Manihot 
dazioz  a  a  p- 
peared.  prompt- 
ly forsook  it; 
first  love  and 
destroyed      the 

rubber  producer.  The  Ficus  elastica  and  the  Castilloa.  however. 
Mr.  Baker  was  sure  could  be  cultivated  profitably.  Indeed,  he 
strongly  advised  the  use  of  Castilloa  as  a  shade  for  tobacco,  in- 
stead of  the  worthless  trees  used  at  the  present  time.  I  forgot  to 
say  that  the  Castilloas  then  had  just  gone  through  four  months' 
drought  and  were  still  apparently  in  good  trim  and  full  of  latex. 

.After  I  had  looked  the  station  over,  Mr.  Baker  was  good 
enough  to  accompany  me  ui  the  only  conveyance  that  was  then 
at  the  station,  an  open  wagon  drawn  by  a  somewhat  eccentric 
mule,  and  we  drove  out  over  the  fine  cahadas  to  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  to  look  at  some  Castilloas  of  earlier  plantings  and 
also  to  examine  wild  Ficus  trees,  of  which  there  are  four  kinds 
native  to  the  island.  These  are  the  Ficus  membranacea,  the 
Ficus  populoidcs,  the  Ficus  suhscbrida,  and  the  Ficus  Combni 
The  Ficus  membranacea  was  the  only  one  that  we  saw  that  ds; 
The  Castilloas  looked  fairly  well  but  were  planted  simply  a* 
fringe  along  the  borders  of  the  estate  and  had  been  mutilate^ 
by  passers-by  until  the  bark  surface  was  badly  scarred.  .\'' 
seemed  to  be  milk  producers,  however,  and  showed  what  the  trer 
would  do.  The  Ficus  grew  by  the  roadside,  having  seeded 
themselves,  and  were  abundant  milk  producers,  although  so  far 
as  I  can  learn  only  one  j-ields  rubber  of  a  commercial  quality — 
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"Castilloa   Hlastica"  at  Kl  Aljibes. 

ICircumlercncc  12  to  14  feet;  height  about  80  feet.     The  other  trcis  sh.iwn 
are  small  seedlings.  I 

but  more  about  that  later.  Mr.  Baker  had  taken  so  much  in- 
terest in  the  question  of  rubber  culture,  and  with  the  limited 
money  and  time  that  the  department  could  afford  him  had  gone 
so  far  into  it,  that  I  spent  my  time  chiefly  in  getting  a  general 
idea,  not  only  of  what  exotic  rubber  plants  would  do  there,  but 
what  possibility  there  was  of  native  producers  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  rubber  trade.  For  example,  he  showed  me  a  plant,  or 
rather  a  large  shrub,  whicii  is  known  as  the  "caimitillo,"  and 
is  bolanically  the  Chrysophyllum  olivifore.  This  fruits  about 
September,  bearing  a  sort  of  plum  that,  with  a  little  crushing 
of  the  pulpy  interior,  becomes  a  gum  somewhat  like  chicle.  In 
parts  of  the  island  hundreds  of  tons  of  this  fruit  go  to  waste 
every  year.  Tliere  are  also  thousands  of  acres  of  land  covered 
with  shrubs  and  vines  near  the  coast,  some  of  which  no  doubt 
would  be  numbered  among  the  lesser  rubber  producers.  Of 
course,  as  there  has  been  nn  forestry  dcpartnicnt  up  to  the  pre:- 
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nt    time   there   is   a   lack  of   exact   knowledge   on    the    subject. 

The  revolution  that   the   country  had  just  gone  through   had 

■  i   work  at  the  experiment   station  back  considerably.     Indeed, 

luring  its  progress  none  of  the  .■\nicricans  knew  whether  they 

.'.  ould   be   able    to   remain   there   at   all.     \   large   body   of   in- 

irgents  camped  close  to  the  station,  but  did  not  disturb  it  very 

inch.     They  did  help  themselves  to  a  few  horses  and  pigs,  and 

ntcred  the  main  office,  cut  the  telephone  away  with  a  machete, 

I'lok   it   outside   and   smashed   if,   but  they  did   not  trouble   the 

thousands    of   dollars    worth    of    valuable    instruments,    nor    did 

ihty  attempt  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  those  in  charge.     To 

be  sure,  a  detachment  of  men  headed  by  an  officer  rode  up  to 

Trofcssor    Cook's   house    one    day   and    demanded   his    raincoat. 

I  lie  owner,  however,  declared  that  the  coat  was  useless  to  them, 

as   it   was   not  a   raincoat  but   a   snowcoat,  and   they   went  away 

satisfied. 

1  spent  so  much  time  at  the  experiment  station  that  I  missed 
my  train  back  to  Havana.  I  then  arranged  to  drive  in  through 
the  country   in   a   one   horse   zoilure,  and   had  the  time  of  my 


"Castilloa  Elastica"  at  El  Alj 

[t'hnnce   seedlings   from   the   large   trees  shown   in   tli 


irES. 

lown   in   the   t-ther  pictures.] 


"Castilloa  Elastica"  at  El  Aljibes. 

[Ciieiimference   1.1   feet.     Planted  probably  in   1854.     Surrounded  by  smaller 
Castiiloas.'i 

Ilk-.  .\ly  driver  was  an  alert  little  Cuban  and  knew  the  name  of 
every  tree  and  every  ranch,  who  treated  me  to  green  giiavas  and 
other  edibles,  and  his  faculty  of  making  himself  understood 
when  his  Spanish  was  too  nmch  for  me,  was  really  remarkable. 
The  roads  wxre  fine,  and  the  estates,  nearly  one-half  of  which 
were  owned  by  Americans,  were  very  extensive,  and  my  guide's 
fund  of  good  nature  seemed  inexhaustible  until  an  automobile 
passed  us.  Then  a  look  of  black  wrath  spread  over  his  features 
and  he  said  "Mucho  malo!  Mucho  malo!" 

I  have  always  found  that  if  at  the  be.einning  I  went  to  the 
fountain  head  of  information  on  any  particular  topic,  I  was  able 
M  do  :;  thousand  fold  more  work  and  also  have  some  time  for 
sightseeing.  I  therefore  got  my  friend  Kummel,  of  whom  more 
anon,  to  show  me  the  way  to  the  Hacienda  building,  to  the  office 
of  the  "Secretaria  de  Agricultura.  Industria  y  Comcrcio."    There 
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Group  of  "Manihot  Glaziovii"  Trees. 

[Property  of  Dr.  F.  I.    de  Vildosola,   Secretary  of  Agriculture.] 

1  was  introduced  to  Secretary  Dr.  Francisco  I.  de  Vildosola.  I 
found  him  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  types  of  Spanisli  gentleman. 
He  did  not  speak  nnich  English,  but  understood  it,  and  we  were 
able  to  get  together  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  Dr.  Vildo- 
sola IS  a  very  large  land  holder  and  is  in  office  purely  for  pa- 
triotic reasons.  When  he  understood  my  errand  to  Cuba  he 
at  once  placed  at  my  disposal  all  the  department  records,  and 
presented  me  with  books  and  pamphlets  and  a  fine  sectional  map 
of  the  island.  He  was  well  up  on  nidia-rubber  and  talked  in- 
terestingly on  plantings  ot  Hcvca,  CasiUloa,  Maiiihot.  etc.  He 
also  spoke  of  the  native  Ficus  trees  and  said  that  the  one  called 


liy  the  natives  '■jagucy  hemlira,"  and  vvliich  he  identified  as  Piciis 
laduhi,  is  the  only  one  that  produced  commercial  india-rubber^ 
that  is,  rubber  had  been  secured  from  the  latex  that  brought  60 
cents  per  pound  when  Para  rubber  was  somewhere  about  the 
dollar  mark.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  wood  of  the  tree  is 
useful,  while  the  roots  yield  a  fiber  used  by  surveyors  in  making 
chains  or  lines.  'Iliese  trees  have  never  been  cultivated,  but 
either  grow  wild  or  are  set  out  for  ornament  and  arc  said  to  be 
abundant  in  the  Isle  of  Pines.  At  a  later  date  I  expect  to  have 
liDth  latex  and  figures  as  to  yield. 

Incidentally,  the  Doctor  secured  for  me  some  fine  photographs 
'if  Castilloas  on  an  estate  at  El  Aljibes,  near  Tapaste,  in  Ha- 
vana province.  These  trees  are  from  old  plantings  of  a  dozen 
or  more  trees,  but  a  very  thrifty  orchard  has  sprung  up  around 
them  of  trees  that  seeded  themselves.  They  have  not  only  found 
a  thoroughly  congenial  soil,  but  climate,  drainage,  and  every- 
thing is  right  for  them.  The  soil  there,  by  the  way,  is  a  dark  red 
loam,  very  deep  and  well  drained,  and  the  location  in  the  high 
valley  protects  them  from  winds  on  all  sides.  Underneath  the 
old  trees — in  fact,  everywhere  within  reach,  where  there  is  shade 
and  moisture^there  are  thousands  of  little  seedlings  growing 
lliriftily,  a  native  nursery  that  could  easily  be  developed  into  a. 
large  plantation.  The  largest  of  the  trees  on  this  plantation  are 
14  feet  in  circumference,  ,3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  are  from 
75  to  80  feet  high.  As  far  as  the  records  go  the  original  trees 
were  planted  back  in  1830  from  seeds  distributed  by  the  bo- 
tanical gardens  of  Havana  to  plantations  like  El  Aljibes — for 
instance,  at  Salud,  Bijucal,  and  San  Jose  de  las  Vegas. 

Later  the  secretary  wa.i  able  to  secure  for  me  photographs 
of  Manihot  planted  in  1903  at  the  Labrador  sugar  planttition, 
which  looked  fairly  well,  considering  they  were  taken  at  the 
time  when  the  trees  shed  their  leaves.  These  trees  did  not  seem 
to  have  sufifcred  from  the  insect  that  attacks  the  terminal  buds 
about  which  Mr.  Baker  spoke.  In  answer  to  many  questions,  the 
opinion  of  the  secretttry  was  that  both  the  Castilloa  and  the 
Manihot  grew  well  in  Cuba,  but  he  did  not  know  of  the  Hevea 
ever  having  been  experimented  with  enough  to  prove  its  fitness 
or  unfitness.  I  saw  the  secretary  a  number  of  times  during  my 
stay  in  Cuba  and  he  did  everything  possible  to  make  the  secur- 
ing of  information  easy,  and  since  my  return  has  been  good 
enough   to  send  me   additional   information. 


'Ticus  Intida(?)"   At  Entrance  to  Finca  Sax  Miccel. 
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Taken  as  a  whole,  the  rubber  tree  ihat  seems  to  nppcal  to  the 
Cuban  planter  more  than  any  other  is  the  Caslilloa.  Probably 
the  most  enthusiastic  man  m  all  Cuba  regarding  this  tree  is 
Froderico  M.  Castro,  who  lives  in  Havana,  anil  who  during  the 

exhibit  of  rubber 
gathered  from 
Caslilloa  trees 
then  growing  in 
Cuba.  He  ad- 
vises their  being 
interplantcd  with 
bananas,  and 
also  as  a  shade 
for  both  coflfee 
and  cacao.  He 
also  suggests 
that  in  tapping 
the  tree,  yaniioi 
or  strips  from 
the  leaf  of  the 
royal  pal  ni 
about  8  inches 
wide  be  cut, 
folded  length- 
wise to  form  a 
canal,  and  then 
tied  around  thv.- 
tret  under  the 
incisiini.  I  li  c 
bark  canal  car- 
rying the  latex 
down  into  the 
pail  used  for  col- 
lecting. Accord- 
ing to  his  ex- 
perinieuls.  if  the 
tapping  is  done 
at  the  full  of  the 
moon  the  tree 
gives  more  latex 
and  the  inter- 
vals between  the 
tappings  should 
be  from  20  to 
30  days,  which 
means  that  the 
larger  trees  can 
be  tapped  from 
four  to  six  times 
during    the    dry 


lirii'HVTic  Growth  oi-   "Ficus" 


season.  No  tapping  should  be  done  during  the  rainy  season, 
which  lasts  about  six  months.  He  advises  also  morning  tap- 
pings, as  do  the  planters  everywhere,  the  straining  of  the  latex 
through  a  No.  30  sieve,  and  air  coagulation  without  the  addi- 
tion of  heat,  in  shallow  pans  in  the  shade. 

There  are  said  to  be  a  number  of  possible  rubber  producers 
in  the  province  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  called  by  the  natives  "goma," 
"goniero,"  and  "palo  babo."  Undoubtedly  these  will  all  be  identi- 
fied within  a  year  or  two,  and  if  of  coinmercial  value,  promptly 
utilized.  There  are  many  places  where  rirbber  is  growing,  such 
as  Sta  Rita  plantation,  at  Baro:  Consolation  del  Sur,  in  Petro 
Paso  Seco,  and  a  score  of  others.  This  is  all  Caslilloa  and 
sometimes  planted  in  good  soil  and  other  times  in  rocky  ground, 
but  always  growing  in  a  thrifty  manner. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  the  Cuban  rubber  cultivation  propo- 
sition is  that  to-day  there  is  only  one  producing  plantation — 
away  down  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  island — and  there  the  chief 
attention  is  paid  to  coffee,  cacao,  and  other  crops,  and  no  definite 
records  of  rubber  are  nhtain.nble.     This  plantation  is  known   as 


"Chrvsofhvi.i.im    Cmmite.' 


Olimpo  and  is  owned  by  Senor  .\rturo  Mourthe.  It  is  situated 
some  40  miles  from  the  city  of  Santiago  and  in  a  section  where 
the  land  is  exceedingly  rich  and  well  adapted  for  Caslilloa  cu'- 
tivation. 

I    s|>cm   a   I'lui;  lime   Tying  to  get   in  touch   with  the  Central 

Caucho  Co.  of 
Cuba,  who  in 
190.?  invaded 
the  island  with 
more  than  a 
li  .1  1  f  million 
Ilcvia  seeds 
and  a  glowing 
p  r  o  s  p  e  c  tus. 
They  were  to 
at  once  plant  a 
large  tract  near 
Trinidad.  San- 
ta Clara  prov- 
ince, in  south 
central  Cuba. 
It  may  be  all 
planted  and  the 
trees  produc- 
ing, but  I  could 
find  no  one  who 
knew  about  it.  I  think  I  mentioned  Edward  A.  Kummel,  who 
introduced  me  to  the  secretary  of  agriculture.  He  was  formerly 
manager  of  the  Batavia  Co.  in  Mexico  and  was  so  much  a  be- 
liever in  the  future  of  Cuba  that  he  started  the  Ocean  Beach 
Fruit  Lands  Co.,  at  Guadana  bay,  in  the  province  of  Pinar  del 
Rio.  Here  is  already  a  flourishing  American  communitj',  the 
colonists  planting  chiefly  oranges,  grape  fruits,  etc.  Mr,  Kum- 
mel. always  a  believer  in  rubber,  got  2,000  healthy  Caslilloa 
plants  started,  when  the  cyclone  that  everybody  in  Cuba 
knows  about  came  along  and  raised  the  river  so  high  that  all 
but  a  few  dozen  of  his  plants  were  swept  away.  Xot  at  all 
discouraged,  however,  he  is  starting  over  again,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly in  time  have  some  excellent  rubber.  My  friend 
Kummel  also  called  my  attention  to  the  planting  of  Ceara 
rubber  35  miles  outside  of  Havana,  at  Caimito.  where  there  is 
a  small  American  colony,  but  the  cyclone  is  said  to  have 
wiped  this  out.  By  the  way,  I  do  not  want  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  Cuba  has  many  cyclones,  for  she  does  not — not 
half  as  many  as  the  United  States  has  of  panics,  and  there  is 
no  danger  of  their  seriously  interfering  with  the  planting  of 
rubber  of  any  sort. 

Of  course  the  most  pertinent  questions  to  the  prospective 
planter  are  those  of  acquiring  land  and  the  supply  of  labor.  As 
far  as  I  can  see  there  is  no  trouble  on  either  score.  The  gov- 
ermtient  at  the   present  time,  as   I   understand  it,   is  not  selling 
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Thre;e  Year  Old  "Castilloa  Elastica." 

[Estate   of  E.   Fcrras,   Cayamos.   Cuba.] 

any  land,  but  ilie  railroad  companies  have  large  holdings  which 
they  are  more  than  ready  to  part  with  on  reasonable  terms  to 
settlers.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  private  lands  that  can  be 
got  very  cheaply.  While  labor  around  the  citj'  is  costly,  away 
from  there  it  is  cheap.  Where  it  is  abundant,  day  wages  are 
about  80  cents  (Spanish  silver),  and  where  it  is  scarce,  about 
$1  a  day.  During  the  sugar  season  on  the  plantation  wages 
average  about  $1  a  day,  or  what  is  more  generally  done,  the 
laborers  are  engaged  by  the  month,  a  foreman  drawing  $45, 
while  a  day  laborer  gets  $24  a  month.  The  average  cost  of  living 
for  the  laborer  is  about  $12  a  month.  According  to  the  secretary 
of  agriculture,  and  from  my  own  observation,  I  should  say  the 
mountain  valleys  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  island,  where  there  is 
a  great  amount  of  virgin  soil,  arc  the  best  parts  for  cultivation. 

Incidentally,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  Cuba  is  a  white  man's 
country  from  one  end  to  the  other,  that  it  is  wonderfully  healthy, 
that  the  climate  is  delightful,  and  that  the  insect  pests  are  not 
nearly  so  bad  as  they  are  in  most  subtropical  countries.  Then 
too,  there  are  no  poisonous  reptiles,  and  no  beasts  of  prey. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  tropical  planter  inquires  about  is  the 
rainfall.  Perhaps  as  fair  an  annual  average  as  the  records  of  the 
island  affords  was  that  taken  for  the  year  1905,  which  runs 
about  as  follows:  The  western  province,  Pinar  del  Rio,  had 
from  60  to  80  inche?:   Havana  province   from  40  to  60.  except  a 
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Mat  of  the  Island  of  Cuba. 


small  portion  .if  the  extreme  north,  which  enjoyed  from  60  to 
80  inches;  Malanzas  had  40  to  60;  the  western  half  of  Santa 
Clara  province  had  from  60  to  80,  and  the  eastern  half  40  to 
60;  Camaguey  province  had  from  60  to  80,  while  the  province 
of  Santiago  de  Cuba  had  from  40  to  60.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  of  the  island  is  76.14°  F.  July  and  August  are  the 
hottest  months,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  81.14°  F-  The 
coolest  month  is  January,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  69.98'  F. 
This  exceedingly  equable  temperature  is  due  in  part  to  the 
shape  of  the  island,  which,  although  it  is  in  area  of  the  size  of 
New  York  state,  is  as  long  as  from  New  York  city  to  Cincin- 
nati, and  everywhere  less  than  100  miles  wide.  Incidentally,  it 
is  only  100  miles  from  Key  West  to  Havana,  and  when  the 
Flagler  railroad  to  Key  West  is  finished  a  very  short  sea  trip 
will  enable  all  America  to  reach  it.  Of  the  30,000,000  acres 
of  the  island  there  are  about  10  per  cent  under  cultivation,  and 
it  is  roughly  estimated  that  there  are  still  20,000,000  acres  of 
fertile  land,  which  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  there  is  still 
some  room  for  rubber.  Of  course,  sugar  is  the  greatest  crop, 
with  tobacco  second,  but  almost  anything  'that  will  grow  in 
temperate  zones  will  grow  there,  with  the  exception  of  apples. 

The  attitude  of  the  people  in  Cuba  toward  the  American 
was  something  interested  me  exceedingly.  I  found  that  with- 
out exception  the  business  men  of  whatever  nationality  were  a 
unit  in  desiring  American  control.  The  only  persons  who  seem 
suspicious  are  the  blacks,  and  only  the  idle  and  shiftless  among 
them.  Of  course,  American  soldiers  were  everywhere  in  evi- 
dence, as  were  American  tourists,  land  owners,  and  business 
men.  The  soldiers  as  a  rule  went  about  unarmed,  and  the  gen- 
eral belief  was  that  they  would  be  withdrawn  in  July.  This, 
however,  was  always  followed  by  the  added  information  that 
once  they  were  gone  a  revolution  would  be  started  and  their 
presence  again  demanded,  when  the  occupation  would  be  per- 
manent. Both  the  Cubans  and  Spaniards  believe  fully  in  the 
future  of  the  island,  once  it  is  brought  under  American  control. 
Indeed,  when  one  considers  the  history  of  this  most  fertile  of 
all  lands  and  learns  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  the 
Spanish  took  away  without  giving  anything  in  return,  still  leaving 
the  island  fairly  prosperous,  it  is  plain  that,  given  a  stable  gov- 
ernment, it  will  be  one  of  the  richest  and  most  delightful  spots 
in  the  whole  Western  world.  The  better  class  of  Cubans  are  ; 
exceedingly  thrifty  and  alert,  and  are  good  business  men.  '  They 
have  the  Latin-.\merican  vivacity,  but  are  the  most  temperate 
of  people.  The  only  heavy  drinkers  appeared  to  be  the  strangers 
who  drop  in  for  a  short  visit  or  who  have  not  been  long  enough 
in  Cuba  to  know  what  a  disgrace  it  is  to  be  seen  drunk. 

I   should   like   to   tell   in   detail   of   my   visits   to   Cabanas   and 
Morro,  to  interesting  cities  like  Matanzas,  of  adventures  in  the 

caves  of  Bell- 
aiiKir,  of  viewing 
t  h  e  brilliant 
Sunday  carni- 
\als,  and  getting 
thrilled  with  the 
national  game 
"jai  alai,"  but 
everybody  sees 
these  things  and 
everybody  goes 
to  Cuba,  or  at 
least,  e  V  L  r  y 
American  will 
within  the  next 
decade,  and  un- 
less I  miss  my 
guess,  some  of 
them  will  stay 
and  plant  rub- 
ber there. 
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The    Late   Arthur   Winship    Clapp. 


PROBABLY  no  man  was  more  widely  known  10  tlie  Ameri- 
can rubber  trade  than  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Clapp,  late  treasurer 
of  The  E.  H.  Clapp  Rubber  Co.  The  news  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  April  6,  at  the  Motel  Lenox,  Boston,  came  as  a 
great  shock  to  even  those  who  were  closest  to  him.  lie  was  ill 
only  a  short  time,  although  for  some  two  years  past  he  has 
been  slightly  ailing.  At  the  same  time,  with  his  magnificent 
physique  and  healthy  appearance,  it  did  not  seem  possible  that 
he  could  so  soon  fall  a  victim  to  disease.  Mr.  Clapp  was  only 
48  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  had  been  identified 
with  the  rubber  trade  since  he  was  17. 

After  his  graduation  from  the  public  schools  in  Boston,  Mr. 
Clapp  went  to  work  for  his  brother,  the  late  Eugene  H.  Clapp, 
at  the  rubber  reclaiming  works  at  Hanover,  Massachusetts. 
Later  he  took  over  the  sale  of  the  product  and  traveled  all  over 
the  United  States,  wherever  rubber  factories  were  lotated,  and 
became  not  only  well  known  in  the  trade,  but  much  respected. 
At  the  time  of  his  brother's  death,  in  1892,  he  took  charge  of 
the  business,  not  only  of  rubber  reclaiming,  but  the  very  large 
interests  in  pulp  mills  in  Maine  which 
had  been  created  by  his  brother's 
energy,  lie  became  treasurer  of  The 
E.  H.  Clapp  Rubber  Co.,  and  also  of 
the  Penobscot  Chemical  Fibre  Co.  .\t 
the  time  of  his  decease  he  was  active  in 
both  of  these   large  corporations. 

He  was  also  president  of  the  Ru:.- 
ber  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Insurance 
Co.  At  the  time  of  the  formati^m  <<i 
the  New  England  Rubber  Club  he  wr.s 
one  of  its  enthusiastic  founders,  and  ;it 
one  time  served  on  the  board  "t 
directors.  For  relaxation,  Mr.  Clapp 
was  a  great  lover  of  the  ocean,  and  his 
yacht  Harriet,  which  he  kept  in  com- 
mission for  a  number  of  years,  was  one 
of  the  finest  that  went  out  of  Boston 
harbor.  He  was  treasurer  of  Massa- 
chusetts Lodge  F.  and  A.  M.,  one  of 
the  oldest  lodges  in  the  United  States; 
and  a  member  of  Roxbury  Council,  Mt. 
Vernon  Chapter  (at  Ro.xbury),  and 
Joseph  Warren  Commandery  (at  Rox- 
bury). He  was  also  a  member  of  many 
clubs,  among  theni'  the  Algonquin  Club, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Ancient  and 

Honorable  Artillery  Company  of  Boston.  The  funeral  services 
took  place  at  the  house  of  his  nephew,  Eugene  H.  Clapp,  No.  490 
Beacon  street,  Boston,  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday.  .April  9,  and 
were  largely  attended. 

Masonic  services  were  conducted  by  the  ^^assacluIsett5  Lodge. 
the  Rev.  Edward  A.  Chase,  chaplain.  The  Rev.  Parris  T.  Far- 
well,  of  the  Wclleslcy  Hills  Congregational  Church,  as.'istcd.  as 
did  the  Adelphi  Quartette.  The  honorary  pallbearers  were  James 
Bennett  Forsyth,  C.  H.  Delano,  C.  E.  Brush,  Benjamin  Taft, 
William  A.  Paine  and  C.  D.  Annable.  The  rubber  trade  of  New 
England  and  New  York  was  well  represented.  Among  the  floral 
tributes,  which  were  particularly  beautiful  and  nuxerous,  were 
those  from  the  New  England  Rubber  Club,  the  Rubber  Manu- 
facturers' Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  Massachusetts  Lodge,  the 
Penobscot  Chemical  Fibre  Co.,  the  directors  of  the  Penobscot 
Company,  the  Rubber  Reclaimers'  Club,  and  individual  members 
of  the  Algonquin  Club,  and  many  others  who  were  personal  or 
business  friends.  The  interment  was  in  the  family  lot  at  Mt. 
.\uburn   Cemetcrv. 


.\KTI1UR    WlNSIlIl'    Cl.M'I 


Tkiblie  of  the  -Nkw    E.ngl.v.sd  Rubbek  Club. 
\\'HEKE.\S,  Our  friend  and  fellow  member,  Arthur  W.  Clai'P, 
h.is  been  stricken  with  death,  we,  the  members  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Rubber  Club,  as  a  last  tribute  to  his  worth,  are  moved  to 
record  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  this  Association,  together  with  the  whole  of 
the  great  industry  in  which  he  was  for  years  an  active  f,-ctor, 
have  suffered  a  great  loss. 

Resolved,  That  his  honest,  fearless,  friendly  persoiu.j.i'..  iu^ 
force,  his  instant  condemnation  of  evil,  and  his  frank  apprecia- 
tion of  good,  made  of  him  one  whom  his  associates  and  friends 
can  ill  spare  and  whom  all  will  truly  mourn. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  express  to  members  of  his 
family  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  the  great  loss  they  have  sus- 
tained. 

Resolved,  i  hat  an  engrossed  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent 
to  his  family,  and  that  they  also  be  spread  upon  the  records  of 
this   Clul). 

A.  \V.  STEDMAN. 
E.   E.   WADBRfK>K 
GEO.  P.  WHU    ■ 
Ciiinmiltcc  on  Hc- 
*  *  * 

The   rubber    reclaiming    business    at 
Hanover,   Mass.,  was  begun   in   1871   by 

I  he  late  Eugene  H.  Clapp,  after  having 
consulted  with  Mr.  James  Bennett 
I'orsyth,  of  the  Boston  Belting  Co.,  in 
regard  to  the  prospective  demand  for  a 
i;ciod  reclaimed  stock.  Mr.  Clapp  per- 
ucted  a  process  for  removing  fiber 
i Vom  ground  rubber  by  means  of  an 
lir  blast,  and  the  first  order  filled  was 
t'lr  Mr.  Forsyth.  The  business  pros- 
I'crcd  from  the  beginning,  and  was  the 
tViundation  of  the  fortune  left  by  Mr. 
t'lajjp  at  his  death,  in  1892.  Meanwhile 
he  had  become  interested   in  numerous 

ither    enterprises,    including    the    paper 

II  anufacture,  and  was  a  director  in  29 
corporations,  of  w^hich  he  was  president 
of  six.  Upon  his  death  the  reclaiming 
business  was  incorporated  as  The  E. 
H.  Clapp  Rubber  Co.,  which  style  has 
~incc  been  retained.  Eugene  H.  Clapp, 
it  may  be  added,  w-as  one  of  the  found- 
ers    of     the     Rubber     Manufacturers' 

.Muiual    Insurance   Co.     The  president   of  the   rubber  company 
to-day  is  E.  II.  Clapp,  a  son  of  the  founder. 

OBITUARY   NOTES. 

George  W.  Linscott,  of  The  Hyde  Park  Rubber  Co.  (Hyde 
Park,  Massachusetts),  died  suddenly  of  heart  failure  at  his 
home,  on  February  8.  He  was  born  at  Woburn,  Massachusetts, 
on  May  g,  1843,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools.  In  1862 
he  enlisted  in  the  National  Rangers,  Company  K,  Thirty-ninth 
Massachusetts  \'olunteers,  with  whom  he  served  until  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War.  For  20  years  he  was  connected  with  S.  Klous 
&  Co.  (Boston  Gossamer  Rubber  Co.),  latterly  as  their  general 
sales  manager.  On  Mr.  Klous  retiring  from  business,  Mr.  Lin- 
scott was  for  a  while  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business,  after 
which  he  purchased  an  interest  in  The  Hyde  Park  Rubber  Co. 
The  funeral  was  attended  by  many  of  his  trade  associates. 

The  Textile  Finishing  Machinery  Co.  (Providence,  Rhode 
Island)  announce  the  death  on  March  18  of  Henry  Anthony 
TiLLixGH.^ST,  their  secretarv  and  treasurer. 
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THE     RUBBER    TIRE    FIELD. 


A   TIRE   CUSTOMS   DECISION. 

■"THE  protest  01  the  Auto  Import  Co.  (New  York)  and  otiiers, 
*•  against  the  payment  of  duties  on  automobiles  as  an  entirety 
— on  the  ground  that  the  tires  should  be  admitted  as  manu- 
factures of  india-rubber,  the  rate  on  which  is  lower — has  been 
overruled  by  the  United  States  general  appraisers,  in  a  decision 
which  upholds  the  collector  of  customs  at  New  York.  The 
rate  on  automobiles  is  45  per  cent,  nj  valorem;  that  on  manufac- 
tures of  india-rubber,  30  per  cent.  In  the  cases  under  review, 
the  decision  said,  "The  tires  accompany  each  machine ;  arc 
packed  in  the  same  case  with  it;  they  are  of  the  particular  size 
for  and  are  intended  to  be  used  on  it,  and  without  them  the 
machine  would  be  practically  useless."  The  decision  added : 
"Bulky  machines  are  usually  imported  in  a  knocked  down  condi- 
tion— any  other  mode  of  shipping  them  is  impracticable — but  they 
are  nevertheless  entireties  and  dutiable  as  such  just  as  if  they 
arrived  set  up." 

The  board  of  appraisers  were  unable  to  see  why  the  tires 
forming  part  of  a  given  automobile  should  be  admitted  at  a  rate 
of  duty  apart  from  that  assessed  against  automobiles,  any  more 
than  other  parts — Avooden  bodies,  leather  or  cloth  upholstering  or 
chains,  bo'ts,  or  nuts — all  of  which  materials  are  covered  by  pro- 
visions of  the  tariff  law  equally  specific  with  that  for  manufac- 
tures of  india-rubber. 

It  may  be  of  interest  in  this  connection  to  note  that  1,295 
automobiles  were  imported  into  the  United  States  during  1906, 
presumably  each  equipped  with  tires.  If  the  contention  of  the 
importers  liad  prevailed,  it  would  affect  the  import  duty  on  about 
100  sets  of  tires  each  month. 

TREKTON    INNER    TUBES. 

.-\  DiSTiNiTiVE  feature  of  the  inner  tubes  for  automobile  tires 
made  by  the  Trenton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  is  their  lack  of 
porosity,  resulting  from  a  special  treatment  of  the  rubber  which 
has  led  to  some  remarkable  records  in  the  way  of  long  runs  on 
tires  equipped  with  these  tubes,  without  reinflation  being  neces- 
sary. Two  motor  cars  owned  in  Trenton  and  fitted  with  the 
"Trenton  inner  tube"  have  been  run  10,000  miles  each  with  a 
single  niflation.  The  process  referred  to  adds  to  the  strength 
and  durability  of  these  tubes,  in  addition  to  the  quality  of  re- 
taining air. 

EMPIRE   AUTOMOBILE    TIKE. 

The  Empire  automoliile  tire  is  cured  in  one  operation  in  open 
steam,  which  method  permits  the  fabric  to  retain  its  full  original 

strength,  while  making  the  rub- 
ber lough,  elastic,  and  durable. 
In  addition  to  the  use  of  good 
materials,  the  makers  of  this 
tire  bring  to  their  work  the  ad- 
vantage of  long  experience  in 
the  rubber  industry,  and  the 
sale  of  the  tires  is  in  equally 
experienced  hands,  so  that 
while  the  Empire  Automobile 
Tire  Co.  have  only  been  organ- 
ized of  late,  the  men  who  are 
doing  its  work  are  by  no  means 
new  to  the  business.  The  illus- 
tration herewith  shows  a  sec- 
tional view  of  the  Empire  tire 
of  the  raised  tread  type,  which 
The  factory  of  the  company  is  at 
Trenton,  New-  Jersey.  Anotlier  specialty  of  this  factory  is  the 
Empire  Peerless  inner  tube 
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is  now   the  preferred   style. 


(  Pontiac,  Michigan),  embraced  450  reels,  holding  202.500  feet  of 
lire  stock,  from  -J-^-inch  to  ij^-inch  in  size.  This  was  probably 
the  largest  shipment  of  such  goods  ever  made  at  one  time  to 
one  concern.  The  total  length  of  tire  stock  was  more  than  38 
miles.  The  Pontiac  Buggy  Co.  makes  vehicles  with  wheels  of 
different  sizes,  one  size  requiring  41  feet  of  tires  for  four  wheels; 
another  size  46  feet,  and  a  third,  58  feet  per  set.  Taking  46  feet 
as  the  average,  the  carload  of  rubber  would  equip  4,400  buggies 
with  tires. 

DUNLOP    TIRE    PROFITS. 

At:  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre  Co., 
Limited  (London,  March  20),  the  reports  showed  profits  during 
the  business  year,  from  all  the  Dunlop  undertakings,  of  £226,303 
-s.  yd.  The  profits  for  the  preceding  year  were  £146,711.  These 
figures  are  much  lower  than  for  some  of  the  earlier  years  of 
the  company,  but  during  the  last  two  years,  owing  to  the 
expiry  of  their  patents,  the  company  has  not  had  any  income 
from  royalties.  Their  principal  subsidiary  company  is  the  Dunlnj) 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  engaged  in  manufacturing,  at  Birmingham, 
and  th.?  earnings  of  this  constituted  the  larger  part  of  the  totals 
given  above.  Harvey  Du  Cros,  m.  p.,  the  chairman,  informed  the 
shareholders  that  the  demand  for  Dunlop  cycle  tires  was  larger 
than  ever,  the  production  of  cycles  was  larger  than  ever,  and 
that  their  motor  tire  production  exceeded  that  of  all  other  British 
makers  combined.  He  asserted  that  no  foreign  cycle  tires  had 
ever  gained  a  footing  in  the  British  market.  Dividends :  5  per 
cent,  on  the  preference,  8  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  and  5  per 
cent,  on  the  deferred  shares.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  "parent" 
company's  trading  was  conducted  at  a  slight  actual  loss,  the 
profits  having  been  derived  frum  the  sulisidiary  companies. 

TIRE   MISCELLANY. 

In  selecting  the  name  "Troubleless"  for  their  latest  type  of  de- 
tachable tire,  The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio) 
have  hit  upon  something  that  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  every 
motorist  of  experience. 

The  Continental  Caoutchouc  Co.  (New  York)  are  making  the 
published  statement  that  they  fear  only  one  competitor — "Lack 
of  Knowledge."  General  Manager  Gilbert  does  not  specify 
whether  he  is  the  possessor  of  this  "lack,"  whether  he  lacks  this 
lack,  or  whether  the  luckless  public  does  the  lacking. 

The  Chase  Motor  Truck  Co.  (Syracuse,  New  York)  now  own 
a  complete  tire  repair  outfit,  which  they  will  use  in  connection 
with  their  constantly  growing  business. 

The  Western  Rubber  and  Supply  Co.  have  been  incorporated 
to  handle  the  G  &  J  Tire  Co.  products  at  Denver,  Colorado, 
with  a  location  at  No.  loio  South  Main  street.  Guy  West  is  the 
house  manager. 

II.  &  F.  Mesinger  Manufacturing  Co.  (No.  1801  First  avenue, 
New  York)  are  meeting  with  success  in  marketing  an  all-leather 
automobile  tire;  that  is,  everything  is  leather  except  the  rubber 
inner  tube.  They  may  be  obtained  with  the  tread  formed  of 
steel  plates  fastened  to  the  tire  with  .special  screws. 


THIRTY-EIGHT    MILES    OF    BUGGY    TIRES. 

.A   c.vRi.n.M)  of  rubber   tires   shipped   recently   by  the   Firestone 
Tire  a'l  I  Rubber  Co.   (.-\kron,  Ohio)   tf>  the  Pontiac  Buggy  Co. 


Allen  Tire  Lock — .\  Preventive  of  Thefts. 

[Tor  holding  two  s-inch  shoes.     Made  of  Parsons's  iii.iiiganese  bronze. 
-Mien   Auto   Specialty   Co.,   New   York.] 
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New   Goods   and    Specialties  in    the  Market. 


"Comfort"  Sleeping  Pocket. 


COMFOKT     SLEEPING     POCKET. 

THIS  pocket,  which  is  quite  difFercnt  from  a  sleeping  bag, 
consists  of  an  air  mattress,  an  air  pillow,  and  an  outer 
covering.  The  air  bed  or  foundation  is  covered  top  and 
bottom  with  felt,  and  fits  into  the  bultoni  of  the  pocket.  .^ 
patented  stay  de- 
vice reduces  the 
thickness  of  thc- 
bed  to  three  inch- 
es, which  in  turn 
reduces  the  amount 
of  air  in  the  bed 
to  three  feet;  not- 
withstanding which 
the  resilience  is 
retained.  The 
smaller  the  amount 
of  air  in  a  bed  the  easier  it  is  to  inflate  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  warmth  from  the  body  more  quickly  warms  the  air.  The  bed  is 
practically  puncture  proof,  since  cactus  or  thorns  cannot  pene- 
trate the  several  thicknesses  of  felt.  The  foot  pocket  is  also 
made  of  felt  and  extends  only  to  the  knees.  The  air  pillow  is 
iixi6  inches,  covered  with  felt,  and  attached  to  the  bed  with 
snap  buttons.  The  cover,  which  forms  the  "sleeping  pocket,"  is 
wearproof  duck,  light,  strong,  durable,  windproof  and  water- 
proof, and  lined  with  light  but  warm  felt.  This  cover  is  not  a 
shapeless  bag,  but  conforms  to  the  body,  thus  doing  away  with 
all  unnecessary  bulk  and  air  space.  Over  the  shoulders  it  has 
a  fullness  of  65  inches,  while  over  the  feet  the  fullness  is  but  30 
inches.  This  affords  plenty  of  room  in  which  to  wrap  oneself 
up  in  blankets  or  to  move  without  getting  out  of  the  pocket. 
The  only  opening,  on  the  front  side,  is  dosed  with  snap  buttons 
on  an  overlap,  making  it  materially  air  and  water  tight.  For 
home  use  the  air  sack  may  be  taken  from  the  pocket,  placed  on  a 
bench  or  cot,  and  a  comfortable  couch  has  been  evolved.  When 
deflated  and  rolled  its  weight  is  18  pounds.  It  is  made  in  two 
sizes,  27x75  inches  and  30x75  inches.  (Metropolitan  .\ir  Goods 
Co.,  Reading,  Massachusetts.] 

SHEAKS  FOR  CUTTING  RUBBER. 

The  blades  in  ordinary  scissors  are  transversely  concave  in- 
side, slightly  curved  and  twisted.  The  object  of  this  blade  for- 
mation of  course  is  to  ensure  the  perfect  contact  of  the  cutting 
edges  during  the  process  of  manipulation.     However,  in  the  case 

of  a  thin  knife  blade, 
when  used  for  cutting 
heavy  materials  such  as 
leather,  rubber,  and  the 
like,  this  causes  a  twist 
when  it  is  passed 
through  the  material  to 
he  cut,  and  causes  the 
blade  to  become  blunted.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  the  "Uni- 
versal" shears  have  set  given  to  but  one  blade,  and  that  the  sup- 
porting one,  thus  leaving  the  cutting  blade  perfectly  flat  and 
straight  on  its  inner  surface.  Should  the  shears  have  to  be  em- 
ployed for  cutting  concave  parts,  as  occurs,  for  example,  in  the 
cutting  of  soles  of  boots,  it  would  be  preferable  to  curve  their 
blades.  This  renders  them  suitable  for  cutting  all  possible  forms 
— straight,  concave  and  convex.  It  is,  of  course,  further  evi- 
dent that  the  curve  of  the  blades  may  be  either  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left.  Briefly,  these  shears  are  subject  to  the  same  modifica- 
tions as  are  the  ordinary  shears.  They  consist  if  the  combination  of 
two  blades,  one  of  which,  the  cutter,  is  flat  on  its  inner  face  and 


Universal"  Shears. 


has  an  inner  knife  edge,  while  the  jther  has  a  transversely  con- 
cave inner  face  and  a  relatively  wide  and  toothed  supporting  edge 
upon  which  the  material  to  be  cut  rests  while  it  is  submitted  to 
the  action  of  the  knife  edge  of  the  cutting  blade.  [Albert  E. 
Rimi,   Allentown,   Pennsylvania.] 

SATIN   RUBBER   COATS   AND   CBAVENETIE6. 

D.\me  Fashion  has  decreed  that  all  the  chic  apparel  of  the 
smart  woman  shall  not  be  confined  to  making  its  appearance  in 
fine  weather,  but  that  rainyday  garments  shall  have  more  con- 
sideration than  has  hitherto  been  accorded  them.  In  conse- 
quence there  was  nothing  to  be  done  on  the  part  of  the  ladies 
and  the  furnishers  but  to  fall  into  line.  How  generally  this  has 
been  done  is  evidenced  by  the  magnificent  displays  that  may  be 
seen  in  the  fashionable  shops.  Some  of  this  season's  raincoats 
are  marvels  of  beauty,  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  practical  pur- 
poses which  they  so  admirably  serve.  The  first  illustration  here- 
w'ith  is  of  a  garment  made  from  a  fine  quality  of  satin  with 
leather  trinnned  collar  and  cuffs  and  silk   lined  vokc.     .A>   will 


Double  Breasted 
Satin  Rubber  Coat. 


Cravenette 
Rain  Coat. 


be  seen,  the  skirt  is  unusually  full,  and  the  large  Japanese  sleeves 
make  it  a  much  admired  model.  It  is  made  in  brown,  black,  and 
navy  blue,  and  in  other  colors  to  order.  For  evening  wear  and 
for  driving  it  has  its  uses  also.  The  other  illustration  is  a 
cravenette  raincoat.  These  coats  are  made  in  all  the  latest  and 
most  desirable  colorings  and  are  lined  throughout  with  Skin- 
ner's silk.  The  lines  by  their  symmetry  and  beauty  at  once  show- 
that  these  garments  are  tailor  made,  and  one  is  almost  tempted 
to  say  that  they  defy  criticism.  At  all  events  they  disprove  the 
old  New  England  tradition  that  one's  oldest  raiment  must  be 
donned  for  the  rainy  day.  The  styles  illustrated  here  have  been 
chosen  from  the  stock  of  C.  J.  Bailey  &  Co.'s  Boylston  street 
store,  Boston. 

HEEL    CUSHIONING    DEVICE. 

Especially  since  the  advent  of  the  rubber  heel  have  there  been 
all  manner  of  devices  for  deadening  the  jar  of  walking.  Natur- 
ally rubber  has  figured  largely  in  the  composition  of  these  de- 
vices, but  one  of  the  latest  unites  rubber  and  a  metal  spring. 
Three  rounded   metal   pins   which   extend   through  the   heel  are 
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connected  with  springs  concealed  in  tlie  middle  of  the  heel. 
These  springs  in  turn  press  upon  a  rubber  lilt,  giving  the  n.- 
siliency  which  it  is  intended.  This  device  is  patented  by  John 
Shcehan,  of  New  York  City. 

GOODRICH    CATHETER    BAG. 

The  devices  for  the  proper  care  of  all  delicate  instruments  are 
quite  as  numerous  as  the  instruments  themselves.  The  part  that 
rubber  plays  in  both  particulars  is  something  noticeable,  when 
even  a  casual  enumeration  is  made.  The  catheter  is  one  of  the 
most   delicate   of   instruments   and    hence   needs   correspondingly 
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careful  handling.  The  Goodrich  Catheter  Bag  is  nadc  of  tine 
Para  seamless  rubber,  with  reinforced  bottom  and  elongated 
neck,  which  can  be  securely  closed  by  tying  at  the  neck  w-ith  a 
tape  or  string.  For  carrying  catheters  in  an  antiseptic  solution 
this  is  a  perfectly  safe  way  as  the  bag,  even  when  filled,  is 
flexible.     [The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  .^kron,  Ohio.] 

A  NEW   PHYSICAL  EXERCISER. 

The  illustntion  relates  to  an  exercising 
apparatus  comprising  elastic  bands  or 
cords,  each  provided  at  one  end  with  a 
handle  and  at  the  other  end  with  a  foot 
attachment  or  stirrup,  and  a  waist  belt 
adjustable  at  the  front  and  back  and  pro- 
vided with  guide  rings  for  the  elastic 
bands  fixed  on  opposite  sides  of  its  front 
ends.  There  are  means  for  adjusting  the 
clastic  bands  to  the  stirrups  and  to  the 
handles  at  the  top.  The  waist  belt  is  pro- 
vided with  means  through  which  the 
elastic  bands  pass  freely,  and  with  means 
for  varying  the  size  of  the  felt  without 
changing  the  position  of  the  elastic  bands 
relatively  to  the  body  of  the  user.  A 
L'nited  States  patent  for  this  invention 
has  been  granted  to  Georg  Mullen  [Kol- 
berger  Austalten  fiir  '  Exterikultur  Wil- 
helm  Anhalt  G.  m.  b,  H.,  Kolberg,  Ger- 
many.] 

OVERSHOE    CREEPER. 

A    NEW    anti-slipping    device    for   over- 
shoes     is      a      metallic     creeper      to     be 
Mvller's      Physical    attached     to     the     shank     of     the     shoe. 
Exerciser.  but     normally     it    does     not     touch     the 

ground.  .-^bove  it  is  a  clamping 
piece  and  a  strip  of  flexible  material  on  which  is  imposed  a  false 
heel  in  two  sections.  When  it  is  desired  to  make  the  creeping 
effective  the  false  heel  is  brought  into  commission  by  being  folded 
upon  itself  and  then  over  upon  the  clamping  piece.  The  pres- 
sure of  the  shank  of  the  leather  shoe  upon  the  false  heel  forces 
the  shank  of  the  overshoe  downward  and  brings  the  creeper  in 
contact  with  the  ground.  This  device  has  been  patented  by  John 
Hunt,  of  Woonsocket.  Rhode  Island. 


TWO    CANADIAN    SHOE    NOVELTIES. 

A.MO.N'G  the  more  recent  novelties  in  rubber  footwear  are  to 
be  recorded  two  that  have  been  introduced  in  Canada.  First  to 
be    mentioned    is    the    "Honeycomb''    sole,    illustrated    herewith 


"Hoxevcomb"  Shce  Sole 


from  a  photograph,  the  object  of  which  is  to  lessen  liability  to 
slip.  This  sole  is  applicable  to  any  style  of  rubber  footwear,  but 
is  suited  particularly  for  sporting  shoes— yachting,  tennis, 
lacrosse  and  the  like.  The  trade  mark  "Honeycomb"  is  regis- 
tered.    The  second  illustration   relates  to  a   patented  device   for 


"Electric   Cuxductok"   Shoe  Sole. 

conducting  electricity  from  the  body  to  the  ground,  the  means 
employed  being  the  placing  of  tubular  rivets  in  the  heel  and  toe 
portions  of  the  rubber  sole.  [The  Berlin  Rubber  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Limited,  Berlin,  Ontario.] 

THE   CINCH    REPAIR    KIT. 

One  of  the  quickest  methods  for  puncture  repairs,  and  one  for 
which  the  greater  virtue  of  permanency  is  claimed  for  it,  is  that 
employed  when  using  the  "Cinch"  tire  repair  kit.  It  requires  no 
cement,  no  vulcanizing,  no  patchwork,  no  labor,  no  delay,  and 
(it  is  claimed)  no  skill.  The  work  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
a  small  rubber  coated  metal  seal  inserted  in  the  puncture.  The 
pointed  end  of  the  cutting  tool — which  is  a  part  of  the  outfit — is 
pushed  through  the  puncture  and  then  the  knurled  wheel  which 
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Se.'\l  for 
Punctures. 


Tire  Section,   Showinx   Puncture   Closed. 

carries  the  cutter  down  is  screwed,  thereby  making  a  smooth 
hole.  The  ends  of  the  wire  opening  tool  are  inserted  in  the  hole 
and  gripped  there  in  order  to  stretch  the  opening  with  the  lips 
outward  sufficient  to  adtiiit  the  seal.  When  this  is  inserted  it 
should  be  seen  that  the  convex  side  of  the  seal  is  on  the  outside 
and  that  the  puncture  is  well  within  the  seal.  The  pliers  are  then 
used  to  insure  the  security  of  the  position  of  the  seal,  and  after 
a  generous  application  of  soapstone,  the  tube  is  ready  for  use. 
[-Auto  Goods  Co.,  Boston.] 
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Recent    Patents    Relating    to     Rubber. 


rubber  belt- 
Arntia.     For 

nd    L.    A. 


UNITED    STATES    OF   AMERICA. 
ISSfKli   MARCH   5,   ic)o7. 

NO.    S4.S.S09.     licclpiccc    [for   shoes].     B.    Nathan    and    11.    Cohen,    as- 
signors to  The  Nathan  Anklet  Support  Co.,  New  York  city. 
845,842.     Pneumatic    wheel    [with    solid    rubber    tircj.     W.     I..    Rar- 

nard,    St.    Louis. 

846,082.  Hoofpad.  C.  Bellmann,  assignor  to  himself  and  A.  Clans,  Mil- 
waukee,   Wis. 

S46.387.  Material  of  fabric  and  rubber.  [Parallel  adjacent  layers  of  fabric 
treated  with  rubber,  combined  with  a  uniting  and  finishing  film  of 
rubber  of  material  thickness,  completely  enclosing  the  edges  of  the 
layers  of  fabric.]      C.  C.   Becbe,  Arlington,   Mass. 

846,408.     \'ulcanizing  apparatus    [for  tire  repairs].     H.   H.   Trost,   assignor 
to  Harvey  Frost  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  England. 
Trade  Marks. 

23,807.     Revere  Rubber   Co.,    Boston.     The   word    Unity.     Vor 
ing,   hose,   and   machinery   packings. 

25,079.     The   Omo   Mfg.    Co..    Middletown,   Conn.     The   word 
dress  shields. 

ISSUED  MARCH  12,  1907. 

847.04:.     .\utomobilc    tire   winding   machine.      E.    D.    C.    Baync 
Snbers,   Cleveland,  Ohio. 

847,042.     Hose  coupling.     J.    Berk,   S.-in   Francisco. 

847,231.  Pneumatic  tire  [with  inner  tube  divided  into  a  number  of  com- 
partments].    A.   F.   Brycc,   Chicago. 

847,26s.     Automatic  hose  valve.     R.  D.  Wirt,  Philadelphia. 
Trade  Marks. 

18,51;.  Gdodyear  RMbbcr  Co.,  New  York  city.  The  word  Lincoln..  For 
rubTjer  boots  and-  shoes. 

23,120.  Roberts,  lohnsou  &  Rand  Shoe  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Tlie  word  No.xali. 
For   rubber  boots  and   shoes. 

25,132.  New  Jersey  Car  Springs  and  Rubber  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  The 
word  Reliable.      For  hose   and   belting. 

ISSUF.D  MARCH    19,  1907. 
847,442.     Tire.     [The    tread    portion    formed    of    a 
sockets    and    spaced   ears    located    therein.!      T. 
Ohio. 
847,466.     \'ehicle    tire.       [Wearing    surface    composed    i>artly    of    rubber    and 
partly  of   textile   fibers,    in    a   manufactured    form    of  uniform   thickness, 
arranged  side  by   side   to   nltern.ntely  bear  against   each   other,   the    fibers 
uniformly  supporting  the  rubber.]     T.  Gare,  New  Brighton,  England. 
847,620.     Hose  clamp.     C.   M.   Thompson,   Newark,   Ohio. 
847,775.     Truss  pad    [of  sponge   rubber].     W.   H.   Horn,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 
847,926.     Spring    wheel    [with    solid    rubber    tire] 
Midi. 

Trade  Marks. 
24,6,-6.     The    Fisk    Rubber    Co.,    Chicopce    Falls, 

For   pneumatic  bicycle  tires. 
23, ij'.      Edward  Z.   Jefferson,  Pittsburgh.   Pa.      Thi 

her  belting   and    hose. 
23,272.      PneuTUatic   Cushion  Rubber  Heel  Co.,  Boston.      Figure  of  a   woman 
in  an  oval  outline,  .uitsid-.-  of  which,  on  either  side,  is  a  maltcse  cross. 
For   rubber   heels. 

ISSUKll   M.\RCH   26,   1907. 
Vehicle   rim    [fur   pneumatic   tires].     P.    Ebner, 
Tire  protector.      I  .Metallic  tread  plates].     C.  E. 


combination    of    spaced 
M.    Shepard,    Findlay. 


J.    H.    I'awki- 


Detroit, 


Ma.^s. 

litle 


848,017. 

848,177. 

Neb, 
84S.J,io. 


The    word    Victor. 
s  E.  Z..     For  rub- 


Columbus,   Ohio. 
Kimball.  Dunning. 


Hose    reel.      I..    A.    Grinisrucl.    Spokane.    Wash 
Trade  Marks. 
1S.4S6.     The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio, 

pneumatic    and  other   rubber   tires. 
25,375.     A.    G.    Spalding   &    Bros.,    New    York    city. 
For  elastic  bandages,  supporters  and  suspensories. 


The  word  Diamond.     For 
The    word    S^aldins. 


[Note. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  United  States  patents  may  be 
obtaintd  from  The  India  Rubher  World  office  at  10  cents  each,  postpaid.] 


GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    IRELAND. 

PATENT    SPECIFICATIONS    PUBLISHED. 

Tbe   number   given   is   that   assigned    tc   the    Patent  at  the    filing   of   the    .\p- 

plic.ntion,  which  in  the  case  of  those  listed  below  was  in    1903. 

'Denote.'!  Patents  for  American  Inzcntions. 
(.■Abstracted  ix  the  Illustrated  Official  Jourxal,   February  20,    1907.1 
21,63:    (1005).     Tire  filler  or   core   of   rubber   and   cork,   vulcanized.      A.   J. 
Boult.   London. 


2l,Sl8  (1905).  Mats  or  tiles  |  furnu-d  (<(  two  ribbed  rubbtr  sheets,  the  pro- 
jections on  the  one  sheet  making  an  angle  with  those  on  the  other,  the 
sheets  being  united  at  the  edges  to  form  air-tight  joints].  K.  K. 
Gray,   India   Rubber   Works,   Silvcrtown. 

'21,824  (1905).  Appliance  for  cleaning  the  teeth  and  gums.  J.  W.  Den- 
nis,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

21,879   (1905).     Submarine   vessel.      P.    Jennings,    Castleisland,    Kerry. 

"21,901  (1905).  Pneumatic  tire  with  puncture-preventing  feature.  J.  .\. 
Murphy,   llolyoke,   and    W.    S.    .Manning,    Springfield,    Massachusetts. 

21,926  (1905).  Pneumatic  tire  with  means  for  preventing  creeping.  Lady 
Sophia  Lampson,   London. 

21.964   (1905).     Repair   patch   for   tires  and   tubes.      K.    B.    Maslam,   London. 

21,973  (i905)-  Spring  wheels  (having  a  pneumatic  tube  inside  the  metal 
rim,  and  a  solid  rubber  tire  outside].  A.  F.  Hawkslcy,  Fairhaven. 
Lancashire. 

22,ooo  (1905).  Tire-infl.-.ting  device  connected  with  one  of  the  cylinders 
of  the  explosion  engine  of  a  motor  car.  A.  J.  Boult,  London.  (L. 
Macquaire,  Paris.) 

22,015  (1905).  Spring  wheel  [with  rubber  bulTers  and  solid  rubber  tircl. 
S.  Guigner,  Geneais.  France. 

22,069  (1905).  Finger  stall  for  photogr.aphers'  use.  J.  Hansen,  Droj'', 
Denmark. 

22,105  (1905).  Tire-inflating  device  (connected  with  explosion  cylinder 
of  a  motor  ear].     L.   Seme-  and  M.   Parker,  London. 

22.112  (1905).  Detachable  rim  for  motor  tires.  G.  Vinet  Neuilly  (Seine), 
France. 

22.153  (1905).  Vulcanizer  for  lire  repairs.  G.  W.  T.  Leeson,  Kings- 
bury, Warwickshire. 

•22,212  (1905)  Pntumalic  tire  and  means  for  its  mechanical  attachment. 
J.  C.   Cole,  of  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co..  Chicopee  Fall.s.  Massachusetts. 

[Abstracted  i.'<  the  Illustrated  Official  Journal,   February  27,   1907-] 

22,322  (1905).     Heel    protector.      W.    W.    Phillips.    Sutton,    Surrey. 

22.338   (1905).     Appliance    for   curing   knock   knee    and   the    like.     O.    Seme- 

leder,    Vienna,   Austria. 
22,433   (1905).     Pneumatic  tire   (with  outer  protective  band].     W.  S.  Cort, 

Harborough. 
*22,5oi    (1905).     .^rmored   pneumatic   tire.      F.    X.   Mover,   Tama,  Iowa. 
22,504   (1905).     Method     of    devulcanizing    india-rubber.       [The     rubber    is 

heated  with  a  solvent,  which  is  subsequently  distilled  off.]     ^L  Korner, 

Griinau.   Prussia. 


22,573  (1905)- 
Rochdale. 
22,596  (1905). 
22,609  (1905). 
22,766   (1505). 


Pneumatic    tire    with    leather    tread    band.      \V.   F.    Hough. 


Vacuum  cleaner  for  carpets.     J.   R.  Blum,  Paris,  France. 
Ear    appliance.      A.    Mallock,    London. 

Pneumatic    tire    with    puncture-proof   cover.      R.    Harrist^n. 

W.   J.    Saxton,    Wolverhampton. 

22,796   (1905).     Machine    for  cutting   sheet   rubber   from   a   revolving   cylhi- 

drical  block.     T.  E.  and  G.   Muslo,  East  London   Iron  Works,  London. 

*22,8oo   (1905).     Sole  pressing  pads   for  sole  laying  machines.     .\.  J.   Bculi. 

London.      United   Shoe    Manufacturing   Co.,    P.oston.) 
•22,815     (■905)-     Vaginal    syringe.        (The    conical    soft    rubber    shield    is 
made   with   a   fluted   hole   to   prevent   rotation    upon    a   correspondingly 
fluted  hard  rubber  nozzle.]      C.  J.  Davol,  Providence,   Rhode   Island. 

[Abstracted    in    the    Illustrated    Official   Jourxal.    March    6.    1907.] 

22.864  (1905).     Sedid    rublwr   tire.      E.    B.    Killen.    Lontlon. 

22.865  (1905).      Pneumatic   tire    with  protective   band   of    leather   and    metal. 
.\.   Whittall,   London. 

Sole    and    heel    protector.      F.    J.    Walton.    East    Finchlcy. 


22,944  ft903). 

Middlesex. 
22,978  (1905). 

London. 
23.007    (1905). 
23.028   (190s). 
23.030   (1905)- 


Device    to    prevent    tires    from    skidding.      P.    V.    McMah 


Hoofpad.     J.    Crooksharks,    London. 

De)Or    stop.      .\.    G.    Sieneer.    London. 

Pneumatic    tire    with    puncture-procf    band    of    rubber.      H 

Witcomb,   Hadley.    Suffedk. 
•23.033    (1905).      Fabric     foundations     for     tire     covers.       C.     I..     Marshall. 

London.     (J.  W'.  Hyatt.  Newark.  New  Jersey.) 
23.003   figos).     Solid    tire,    composed   of    rubber   blocks.      P.    T.    J.    Estler. 

Old  Charlton,  Kent. 
23.103    (1905).     Ginning    roller    [consisting   cf   a    metal    cylindr    of   pierced 

tin    or   other   metal,    and    a   covering   of   india-rubber].      R.    Entwistle, 

Kearsley.   near  Manchester. 
•23.108  (1905).     Leather   boot,    waterproofed   with    rubber.      G.    F.    Butter- 
field.   Boston. 
•23,123   (1903).     Elastic  tire.     (Tliick  cover  and  resilient  core  of  transverse 

truss  walls.]      F.   W.  Bcaslcy,    Baltimore.   Maryland. 
•23.123   (1005I.     Elastic  tire.     Same. 
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[with     TroUctivc     tread     cf    metal     plates] . 


23,145    (1905).      Pneumatic     tire 

J.   P.   Le  Grand,  Paris. 
23.252   (1905).     Golf  ball.     A.  Urquliart.  KdinburKli,  and  II.  Ilanstii,   Leith. 
Pneumatic    tire    with    anti-skidding    band.      K.    C.    Robinson. 


Elastic   lircs    [with  core  of  waste  sponge  or   the   like].      M. 

Paris,    France. 

Pneumatic  tire    [with  leather  jacket].     J.   G.   Grose,   North- 


^3.344   (1905)- 

I^urham. 
23.414   (1905). 

Rossmann, 
23,481    (1905). 

ampton. 

[.Abstracted    i.v    tiie    Illustrated    Official    Journal.    March     13.    1907-] 

23.512   (1905).     Tire  protective  covering  of  ramie,  hemp  or  other  like  fibers. 

K.    Bardoc  and   L.   Clerc,   trading  as   Socictc   Bardoc,   Clerc   &   Co.,   and 

B.  Dcsouches.  all  of  Paris,   France. 

-3.5-5   (1905).     Tire    inflater    operated    by    the    motor    car    while    traveling. 

C.  Nielsen,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

-3'57^   (1905)     Tubcless  pneumatic  tire.     J.   1).    Roots,   London. 
33.590   (1905).     Machine    for    making    tire    fabric     [such    as    nseti    in 

Palmer  "cord"  tire].     T.  and  R.  Sloper,  Devizes.  Wiltshire. 
23,706   (1905).     Rim   for  resilient  tire    [with  the   detachable  flaniicl-     C 

Hutchinson,   Durham. 
23.7'5    (1905)-     Pneumatic    tire    with    studded    tread.      K.    \V.    C'olcnien 

A.    J.    Glidden,    London. 
23.750   (^905)'     Golf    club    with    rubber    sticking    face.      W.    ii 

Seaford. 
-3,t^45    (1905).     Spring  wheel    [with  rubber  seat   for  the   felloe] 

and  H.  Payton,  Birmingham. 
23.857   (1905).     Spring   wheel    [having   rubber    bulTers   or    ring 

rim].     W.  Freakley,   Ilanley  and  R.    Bill.   Stoke-on-Trent. 
23,868    (1905).      Pneumatic   wheel    [with   rubber   cushion   in   th?    interior,   and 

solid    rubber  tire].      J.    Partington,    Saltairo.    Yorkshire. 
•23,884  (1905).     Protective    band   of   nu  tal    or   leather    for   tire    covers.      t. . 

S.   Barrel!.   Boston. 
*23,8g8    (1905).      Elastic    tire.       [A    series    of    metal    springs,    wiih    rubber 

cover.]      H.    Kerngood.    P.altimore,    Maryland,    and   11.    A.    Taylor,    New 

York   city. 
23,9-7    (1905).     Elastic    tire.       [.\    series    of    metal    springs, 

rubbered  canvas.]  E.  \'.  Belledin,  Paris,  France. 
(Abstracted  i\-  the  Illustrated  Official  Journal. 
24.269   (1905).     Heel  protector.  A.   R.  Huskisson  and  ( 

near  Manchester. 
"24,305   (1905).     Hose  coupling.      L.   R.   Keisin   and    1. 

der,   Colorado. 
24,329   (1905).     Elastic  tire    [of  leather  or   rubber  sections,   in   circumferen- 
tial compression].     M.   Lamy,   Paris. 
24,346    (1905).     Portable  vulcanizer    [particularly   f<u-   pneumatic   tirt-s] .     11. 

H.   Frost,  London. 
24,406   (1905).     Wheel    rim    [  formed   in   two   parts   in    order   to   attach    rub- 
ber   tires    with    embedded    metallic    bands    and    with    oppositely    coned 

bases] .      A.   von  Lude,   Frankfort-on-Main.   Germany. 
"24.437   (1905).     Belt     [having    corrugated    inntr    rubber    strip    to 

shirt  waist  in  place].     J.   Eisman,  Toronto,  Can. 
24,472    (1905).     Pneumatic   tire    [wuh    leather    protective    strip].      T 

Great    Grimsby. 
24.517    (1905).      Inner  sole   for  boots,      H.   .'\.   Silver.    London. 
*24,547    (1905).     Pneumatic    eraser.       [Described     in     The    I.ndia 

World.    May    i,    1906 — page    263.]        C.    E.    McGill.    Owensboro 

tucky. 
24,569   (1905).     India  rubber    studs    for   the    soles   and    heels   of   boots;    also 

for  use  as  billiard  tips,  door  stops  and  insulating  studs.  T.   H.   Colling- 

bourne,   Blackburn,  Lancashire. 
24,622   (1905).     Elastic  or  plastic  compomid   [to  be  made   from  the   latex  of 

Sapota    Mullerii,    for   insulation    or    waterproofing,    alone   or    in    connec- 
tion with  india-rubber].     II.   E.   Kershaw,   Kenley,  Surrey. 
24,626   (1905).     Spring   wheel    [rim    com josed    of   a    series   of   nactal    studs, 

supported  on  a  rubber  cushion].     W.  Kendall,  London. 
24.78S   (1905).       Pneumatic  tire    [with  puncture  proof  shield   of  small   steel 

plates L      I'.    W»  odgate^,   Tivcrtou.    Devonshire. 


the 
.    F. 


llnrtndgc, 
J.  Davies 
ps    within    the 


with    cover    01 

M\RCH     20,    1907. J 
!.    Morton.   P.lackley. 


U.    Morris 


1- 


keep    ; 
Watt^ 


Rubber 
Ken- 


368.575 
368,613 
368,614. 
368.615 
368.674 
368.656 

ture, 
368,727. 

ibie 
368,977 
368.958 
369,1 16 
369.126 


THE    FRENCH    REPUBLIC. 

Patents  Issued  (with  D.\tes  oy  ArrncATioN). 
(Aug.  2,   1906).     M.    Hahn.      Spring    wheel. 
(.■\ug.  3).     Micbelin  et  Cie,     Pneumatic  tire  with  removable  rim. 

(Aug.  3).     Micbelin   et  Cie.      Pneumatic  tire  with   removable  rim. 
(Aug.    3).      Michelin    et   Cie.      Pneumatic   tire    with    removable    rim. 
(Aug.  7).     P.   La  Force.     Elastic  tire. 
(.\ug.  6).     Sabourin.      Spring   wheel    with    interior    pneumatic    fe.: 

(Aug.  9),     Christofle  and   Menteyne.     System  of  wheels  with   flex 

tires. 

(Aug.   17).     A.    G.    Rigot.      Tire   inner   tube  with   mu1ti|ile    sections 
(Aug.  6).     A.    Foelsing.     Preparation    of    pure    rubber. 
(July  31).     C.    Zeglen.      Imperforable    tire. 


Elastic  matt  rial   for   vehicle  tires. 
Spring    wheel,    with    interior    pneumatic 


369.293   (July  5).     ]■■.    Bulgheroui. 
369,297    (July  21).     M.    Maunier. 

chamber. 
369,345   (Aug.  29).     Synions    and    Humphrey.      Composition    having    rubber 

as  a  base,  to  replace  rubber  in  various  uses. 

[Note.; — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  French  patents  may  bt  ob- 
tained from  R.  Bobet.  Ingenieur-Counscil,  16  avenue  dc  X'illicrs,  Pari^,  at 
50  cents  each,  postpaid.] 


A   Sinking  Wheel  of  the   Suspension  Type. 
Shod  with  Solid  Rubber  Tire. 

INDIA-RUBBER  GOODS  IN  COMMERCE. 

EXPORTS    FROM    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

/^FF[C1AL  Statement  of  values  of  exports  of  manufactures 
^^  of  India-rubber  and  Gutta-percha  for  the  mouth  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1907.  and  for  the  first  eight  months  of  five  calendar  years: 

Belting  Boots  All 

Months.  Packing  and  Other  T">tal. 

and  Hose.  Shoes.  Rubber. 

Februarv    $109,952  ^59-855  $-'80,619       $450.4^'! 

July-January    691.286  858.714  2.040.5c:2       3-590.59-2 

Total    $801,238       $918,569  $2,321,211  $4,041,018 

Total    1905-06 834.554       1.303.164  1.836,312  3.974.030 

Total    1904-05 591.309       1.018.T22  1.541.217  3,150.648 

Total    1903-04 506.536         90T.017  I086.720  3.084,273 

Total   1902-03 5-24.84/          912,855  1.407.722  2,845.424 

Exports  of  reclaimed  rubber  for  the  past  eight  months 
amounted  in   value   to  $431,663. 


(Aug.   13).     E.    P.    Moirand.      Klastic    tire. 


Larci-:  Suction   Hose,  Made  by  The  New   York   Beltixi,   .\Ni' 
P.\CKiNo  Co..  Limited. 
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Rubber   Goods    Manufacturing   Co.'s   Annual. 

THE   eighth   annual   meeting  of   shareholders  of  the   Rubber  The  new  plant  of  the  Morgan  &  Wright  company  at  Detroit, 

Goods  Manufacturing  Co.,  on  April   u,  at  the  registered  Michigan,   referred   to   in   my   last   annual    report,   has   been    in 

offices  of  the  company  in  Jersey   City,  New  Jersey,  may  complete  operation  since  last  summer  and  is,  without  doubt,  the 

prove  the  last  in  the  history  of  the  corporation.     As  has  been  most  modern  and  economical  plant  in  the  world  for  the  manu- 

reported  in  these  pages,  the  shares  of  the  company  having  been  facture  of  tires  and  miscellaneous  rubber  goods, 

acquired  by   the  United   States  Rubber   Co.,   its  liquidation   has  -All    the    plants   of    the    subsidiary   companies    of   the    Rubber 

been   determined   upon.     The   annual   reports   of  the   officers   of  Goods   Manufacturing   Co.    have  been    maintained   at   the   same 

the  Rubber  Goods  were  read  and  approved,  and  are  here  given  high  standard  as  in  previous  years,  and  in  many  instances  large 

in   lull :  additions  have  been  made  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  increasing 

PRESIDENT     DALE'S     REPORT.  business. 

To  THE  Stockholders  of  the  RcitnEK  Goods  M.xnufacturinc  The  mf.chanical  rubber  goods  manufactured  by  those  of  our 

Co. :    The  annual  report  of  the  treasurer  of  your  company,  sub-  subsidiary   companies   engaged   in    that   branch   of  the   business 

niitted   herewith,  shows  this  year  quite  a  large  increase  in  the  have  established   such   a   superiority  that   they   are  regarded   in 

volume  of  business,  as  well  as  in  the  profits  over  all  preceding  the  trade  as  standard, 

years.  Your   companies   engaged   in   the   manufacture  of   automobile 

This  good  showing  of  the  company  is  largely  attributable  to  and  vehicle  tires  have  made  great  advances,  more  than  doubling 
the  advantages  derived  from  the  close  association  of  this  com-  in  a  few  years  their  percentage  of  the  total  tire  business  of  the 
pany  with  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  through  the  latter's  country.  This  results  largely  from  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
large  holding  of  stock  in  this  company.  During  the  past  year  pioneers  in  bringing  out  the  more  important  improvements 
the  selling  forces  and  distributing  agencies  of  the  United  States  which  have  been  made  in  the  art — notably  the  "Midgley  de- 
Rubber  Co.,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  have  been  tachable  rim,"  which  was  the  first  rim  of  its  kind  placed  on  the 
availed  of  for  the  marketing  of  the  products  of  the  subsidiary  market,  and  the  "Midgley  wire  grip"  or  "anti-skid,"  which  is 
companies  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.,  thus  afltord-  becoming  very  popular  and  finding  a  rapidly  increasing  sale, 
ing  to  your  company  a  greatly  enlarged  selling  organization  Besides  these  reasons,  however,  there  is  the  fundamental  one 
without  additional  expense.  that  the  "Dunlop"  and  "Clincher"  tires  as  manufactured  by  the 

Another   important    advantage    in   connection    with   this   com-  Hartford,  Morgan  &  Wright  and  G  &  J  companies  are  not  ex- 

pany's  co-operation  with  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  is  in  the  celled  by  any  other  make,  whether  American  or  European, 

purchase  of  crude   rubber  through  the  joint  ownership  of  the  Reports  from  subsidiary  companies  on  business  done  since  the 

General  Rubber  Co.     I  stated  in  my  last  annua!  report  that  the  close  of  their  fiscal  year.  December  31,  1906,  which  is  not  covered 

benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  source  warranted  the  expecta-  'n  the  reports  appended,  show  that  such  companies  have  main- 

tion  that  your  company  and  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  would  tained  the  ratio  of  increased  sales  shown  during  the  year  cov- 

occupy  a   position   of  unique  advantage   in   this   most   important  ered    by    this    report,    and    the    orders    for    future    delivery    are 

branch    of   the    business.     These    expectations    have    been    sub-  greater  than  ever  before;  all  of  which  would  indicate  no  abate- 

stantially  realized,  so   that  to-day   it  may   be  confidently   stated  nient   of  the   past  year's   prosperity   in   the   rubber  business,   at 

that  no  other  company  in  the  world  manufacturing  rubber  goods  'east  so  far  as  concerns  the  business  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manu- 

has  such  a  well  equipped  organization  for  the  obtaining  of  sup-  facturing  Co.              Respectfully  submitted, 

plies  of  crude  rubber;  and  it  is  believed  that  no  other  company  j^„^y  ^ity,  New  Jersey,  April  :i.  190?."'^''^^^  "'  ^'''^^'  ^'""^"'^■ 

is  able  to  obtain  a  comparable  advantage  in  the  acquisition  of  its  

'^                         .           °                            ^  BALAUCE    SHEET. 

requirements  of  the  crude   material. 

,  ASSETS. 

While,  as  above  indicated,  large  benefits  have  already  accrued  Mar.  31,  '07.        Mar.  31,  '06. 

to  our  company  through  its  co-operation  with  the  United  States      Cash    $     483,819.92    $     383,593.65 

Rubber  Co.,  there   has  not  yet  been  time  to  realize  the   fullest  Mortgage  notes  (for  property  sold)          18,000.00             19.000.00 

possible  measure  of  benefit.     In  this  connection  a  committee  has      -'Accounts    receivable.  88,709.21  7,792.26 

f                .       ,  ,       ,             >          ,     _ ,  Investments,   stocks   of   allied   corn- 
been  appointed  for  the  purpbse  of  effecting  the  liquidation  under                      panics 27,639,722. 15      27,458,779.69 

the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  where  the  company  is  incorporated,  of 

the   Rubber   Goods   Manufacturing   Co.,   thus  bringing  our  sub-  Total   assets $28,230,251.28    $27,869. 165. 60 

sidiary  companies  into  still  closer  relation  with  the  United  States  liabilities. 

Rubber  Co.  Mar.  31, '07.        Mar.  31, '06. 

T-,  ,  ^    I     J-    J     J      jr     1/  ..         1.  1.         u  Preferred    stock $10,351,400.00    $10,351,400.00 

The  usual  quarterly  dividends  of  iM  per  cent,  each  have  been      ^^^^^^    ^^^^^ ^6.941.700.00      16:941.700.00 

paid  during  the  year  on  the  preferred  stock  and  a  dividend  of      Working  capital 576,065.60 

I  per  cent,  has  been  paid  on  the  common  stock.     The  question      Bills   payable 160,000.00 

of  paying  further   dividends   upon  the  common  stock  has  been  _         ,.,.,..  ~Z~^ T^Z !Z 

the  subject  of  consideration  by  your  board  of  directors,  whose  T°'^'  habilities $28,029,165.60    $27,293,100.00 

decision    was    that    further   dividends    upon    the    common    stock      Surplus    $     201,085.68    $     576,065.60 

should  be  deferred  for  the  present.  j^.^^^,^  ^^,^  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  March  31,  1907. 

With  the  aid  of  the  president  of  the  United   States   Rubber  j^^^^^  j^^,^  dividends  declared  by  allied  companies 

Co.  and  Mr.  Anthony  N.  Brady,  your  president  has  effected  an  for  year $1,226,248.98 

amicable   settlement  of   the   controversy   with   the   Pope    Manu-      Less  total  expenses  for  year 131,148.30 

facturing  Co.,  which  has  been  in  litigation  during  the  past  three  .^,                                                                                     ~                 ~ 

T-.        J.     .        ^   .     J  J  .i  ui        •  J     ■  Net    income $1,095,100.00 

years.     The  adjustment  is  deemed  an   equitable   one   and  gives  p^^^  dividends  paid  to  March  31,  1907, 

entire  satisfaction  to  both  parties,  the  result  being  that  your  com-  Preferred    $724,598.00 

pany  now  has  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  One  dividend  paid  to  March  31,   1907, 

manufacturers   of  bicycles   and   automobiles   in   the   country,   as  Common    169,417.00     894,015.00 

firm  friends  and  customers.  Balance  surplus $   201,085.68 
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Synopsis  of  Operations  of  Allied  Companies  for  Years  Ending 
December  31. 

1906.  1905. 

Sales   $19,737,120.81  $17,662,453.00 

Gross   earnings 2,646,458.85  2,202,035.77 

Net  balance  of  profit 2,004,484.26  1,358,485 .29 

Dividends  declared  for  year 01,276,286.98  fc98s,83S-9i 

[a — to  March  31,   190-.     b — To  March  31,   1906.] 

The  annual  election  resulted  in  the  board  of  directors  being 
continued  without  change,  as  follows: 

Charles  H.  Dale,  Ernest  Hopkinson.  Charks  A.  Hunter, 

Frank  W.  Eddy,  Arthur  L.  Kelley,  Samuel  P.  Colt, 

Anthony  N.  Brady,     Lester  Leland.  John  J.  Watson,  Jr. 

On  a  later  date  the  board  elected  as  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany :  Charles  H.  Dale,  president ;  Lester  Leland  and  Charles  .A- 
Hunter,  vice-presidents;  John  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  treasurer;  Samuel 
Morris,  secretary,  and  John  D.  Carberry  and  James  McGuffog, 
each   with   the  title   assistant  treasurer   and   assistant   secretary. 

The  financial  reports  were  audited  by  Henry  T.  Bragg,  c.  p.  a. 

AN   HISTORICAL   StTMMARY. 

The  Rubber  Good  Manufacturing  Co.  was  in  a  sense  an  out- 
growth from  The  Mechanical  Rubber  Co.,  formed  under  the 
laws  of  New  Jersey  in  1892  for  the  merger  of  five  important 
and  successful  concerns  manufacturing  rubber  goods.  On  Janu- 
ary 26,  1899,  articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  in  New  Jersey 
for  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.,  which  combined  the 
holdings  of  The  Mechanical  Rubber  Co.  with  six  other  mechani- 
cal goods  factories  which,  prior  to  that  time,  had  been  operated 
independently.  Other  companies  were  added  later.  The  enlarged 
company  had  authority  under  its  charter  to  issue  stock  to  the 
extent  of  $50,000,000,  but  the  whole  was  never  required  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  companies  that  came  under  its  control.  The 
organization  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.  was  com- 
pleted May  4,  1899,  at  which  time  it  was  announced  that  shares 
to  the  extent  of  $17,536,000  had  been  issued.  Gradually  the 
amount  was  increased,  as  indicated  in  certain  annual  reports,  as 

follows : 

Preferred.     Common.       Total. 

Original    issue $  6,196,600  $11,840,000  $18,036,600 

First  annual  report 1,424,700      3,294,600      4,719,300 

Second  annual  report 430,100       1,807,100      2,237,200 

Seventh  annual   report 2,300,000  2,300,000 

Total,  March  31,  1907 $10,351,400  $16,941,700  $27,293,100 

The  companies  subsidiary  to  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing 
Co.  at  present  are : 

Mechanical  Rubber  Co.  (holding  company). 

Peerless  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co. 

*New   York  Belting  and   Packing  Co..  Limited. 

*Fabric  Fire  Hose  Co. 

Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co. 

Morgan  &  Wright. 

Indianapolis  Rubber  Co. 

India  Rubber  Co. 

Sawyer  Belting  Co. 

Mechanical  Fabric  Co. 

*Stoughton  Rubber  Co. 

Sandy  Hook  Reclaiming  Works. 

G  &  j  Tire  Co. 

♦Chicago  Rubber  Works. 

♦Cleveland  Rubber  Co. 

American   Dunlop   Tire   Co. 

Single  Tube  Automobile  and  Bicycle  Tire  Co. 

Midgley  Manufacturing  Co. 

The  companies  indicated  by  (*)  were  included  in  The  Me- 
chanical Rubber  Co.  The  Peoria  Rubber  and  Manufacturing 
Co.,  acquired  in  1899,  was  liquidated  soon  after.  The  Single 
Tube  company  is  the  holding  company  for  the  single  tube  tire 
patents,  and  through  other  companies  named  the  Rubber  Goods 
Manufacturing  Co.  holds  the  "Clincher''  and  Dunlop  tire  patents 
in  the  United  States  and  controls  the  Midgley  detachable  rim  for 
motor  tires.  They  have  also  a  license  for  manufacturing  solid 
tires  under  the  Grant  patent.    A  few  figures  will  indicate  the  im- 


portance of  the  operations  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing 

Co.  to  date : 

Sales    1900 $13,364,090 

Sales    1901 14,348,048 

Sales    1902 13,999,329 

Sales    1903 14,310,752 

Sales    1904 14,556,289 

Sales    1905 17,662,453 

Sales    1906 19,737,121 

The  official  statements  of  dividends  actually  disbursed  within 
the  several  fiscal  periods  afford  these  figures : 

1899    $   769,624.83 

1900    1,434.693.73 

1901    1,469,948.00 

1902  (to   March  31,    1903) 1,678,723.64 

1903  (to  March  31,  1904) 938,860.72 

1904  (to  March  31,  1905) , . . .      563,598.00 

1905  (to  March  31,  1906) 679.098.00 

1906  (to   March  31,   1907) 894,015.00 

Total     $8,428,561.92 

Of  the  original  signers  of  the  incorporation  papers  of  the  Rub- 
ber Goods  ilanufacturing  Co.  the  only  one  now  identified  with 
the  company  is  Charles  H.  Dale,  who  has  been  a  director  in  the 
company  from  the  beginning  and,  since  1903,  president. 

During  1905  negotiations  were  begun  which  resulted  in  the 
merger  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.  with  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.,  through  the  issue  of  additional  capital  shares 
of  the  latter  in  exchange  for  the  shares  of  the  Rubber  Goods 
company,  and  the  logical  outcome  is  the  liquidation  of  the  Rubber 
Goods  company  now  pending.  The  capital  outstanding  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.  is  $35,067,000  in  first  preferred  stock, 
$9,586,300  in  second  preferred,  and  $25,000,000  in  common  stock; 
total,  $69,653,300,  of  an  authorized  issue  of  $75,000,000. 


WANTS  AND  INQUIRIES 


[391]  \Y/E  ^■'s  asked  to  put  a  correspondent  in  touch  with 
"  '^'  makers  of  submarine  diving  outfits,  with  pump 
and  hose  complete. 

[392]  A  manufacturing  company  wishes  names  and  addresses 
of  importers  and  dealers  in  chicle  gum. 

[393I  The  names  of  manufacturers  of  single  and  double  tex- 
ture rubber  cloth  are  asked  for  by  one  of  our  readers.  This 
cloth  is  desired  in  quantities  of  from  300  to  i.ooo  yards. 

[394]  A  Western  company  wishes  to  know  purchasers  of 
pumice  stone  among  rubber  manufacturers. 

[395]  Small  rubber-covered  brass  staples  are  desired  by  an 
Ohio  manufacturing  company. 

[396]  A  correspondent  wishes  to  know  if  it  is  practical  to  put 
the  heating  pipes  in  a  shoe  vulcanizer  in  the  top  of  the  vulcanizer 
instead  of  the  bottom,  as  is  the  usual  custom. 

[397]  A  reader  would  like  to  communicate  with  mechanical 
rubber  goods  manufacturers  who  do  their  own  reclaiming  from 
scrap  rubber. 

[398]  A  foreign  correspondent  would  like  the  addresses  of 
American  manufacturers  of  strips  of  camel's  hair  belting  for 
lining  the  brake  bands  of  cycles  and  motor  cars. 

[399]  A  Canadian  company  would  like  to  correspond  with  a 
manufacturer  of  small  nails  used  in  the  making  of  rubber-headed 
nails.  Correspondence  with  a  firm  manufacturing  small  plain 
tacks  (steel),  not  with  brass  heads,  is  particularly  desired. 

[400]  Information  is  desired  as  to  the  production,  throughout 
the  country,  of  dental  dam,  in  pounds  or  yards. 

[401]  Any  information  about  the  Mexican  Mining  and  Planta- 
tion Co.  would  be  welcomed  by  a  reader.  Its  officers,  location, 
etc.,  figure  in  the  information  desired. 

[402]  A  reader  wishes  to  know  the  names  of  companies  that 
can  furnish  cashmerette,  black  and  red  fleece  or  shag,  and  all 
kinds  of  net,  such  as  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  arctics  and 
gum   shoes. 
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Arthur  W,  Stkhman.  1Ii;xry  C.  PiiAUSON 

NEW  ENGLAND  RUBBER  CLUB'S  ANNUAL. 


Frf.df.rick  II.  Jones. 


""PHE  eighth  annual  niecling  of  the  Xcw  England  Rubber 
•^  Club  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  April  15,  at  the 
American  Houses  Boston.  The  Club's  entertainment  com- 
mittee had  arranged  for  a  "Smoker"  and  vaudeville  enter- 
tainment for  this  occasion,  the  announcement  for  which  was 
recalled  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  .Xrthur 
W.  Clapp,  a  meinbcr.  President  Alexander  M.  Paul  occu- 
pied the  chair,  and  the  annual  reports  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

Treasurer's  Report. 
RECEIPTS. 

Bank  balance  .^pril  17,  1906 

For  initiations $80.00 

For  dues 1, 153-75 

For  assessments 2,225.92 


$786.34 
3.459.67 


Total    $4-246.oi 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

For    dinners $2,162.68 

Sundries  as  per  voucher.^ 1,254.83 

Rank  balance  and  cash  on  hand  April  15,  1907      


$34t7-5i 
828.50 


Total    $4,246.01 

I'REDKRICK  II.  JONES,  Treasurer. 

Report   of   the   Secretary. 

The  completion  of  the  seventh  year 
of  the  Club's  existence  finds  it  pros- 
perous financially,  and  with  a  member- 
ship  of  two   hundred   and   twenty-seven. 

Three  public  functions,  a  "Smoker," 
an  "Outing"  and  a  "Midwinter  Dinner," 
are  in  retrospect.  .■Ml  were  well  at- 
tended and  thoroughly  enjoyed.  At  the 
first  named,  Richard  Arthur  told  of  a 
ten  thousand  mile  trip  up  the  Amazon. 
At  the  Outing  we  enjoyed  the  presence 
and  the  oratory  of  the  regular  army:  while 
at  the  Midwinter  Dinner,  Vice-President 
Byrnes  and  others  interested  us  in  the 
problems  of  transportation.  Around 
each  of  these  dinners  cluster  pleasant 
metnories  that  will  long  remain. 

During  the  year  the  Club  has  been  elected 
to  membership  in  the  State  Board  of  Trade. 
Our  delegates  to  that  organization  are  A. 
M.  Paul,  A.  W.  Stedman  and  W.  H.  Glea-  Robert  L.  Rice. 


son.  IVom  them,  Mr.  Paul  was  chosen  and  elected  to  the  board 
of  vice-presidents  of  the  body  named. 

Two  of  our  founders  and  best  known  members  have  passed 
to  the  Great  Beyond:  George  H.  Forsyth  and  Arthur  W. 
Clapp.  We  shall  miss  them  at  our  meetings,  and  long 
cherish  their  memories. 

The  year  in  prospect,  our  eighth,  opens  well.  There  is  no 
falling  off  in  membership  and  the  sense  of  comradeship  that 
has  ever  been  a  feature  of  this  Association  grows  stronger 
year  by  year — a  good  augury  for  continued  interest  and  suc- 
cess.     Respectfully    submitted, 

IIE.NRY    C.    PE.VRSON.    SccrcUry. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  and  directors  resulted  in 
the  choice  of  the  following:  Officers:  Arthur  W.  Stedman, 
president;  Henry  C.  Pearson,  vice-president;  Frederick  H. 
Tones,  treasurer;  Robert  L.  Rice,  secretary;  Walter  M.  Far- 
well,  assistant  secretary.  Directors:  Costello  C.  Converse, 
Joseph  Davol,  Elisha  S.  Williams,  Ira  F.  Burnham,  George 
P.  Whitmore,  E.  E.  Wadbrook.  The  list  of  honorary  vice- 
presidents  now  includes :  The  Hon.  L.  D.  Apsley,  the  Hon. 
A.  O.  Bourn,  Robert  D.  Evans,  James  Bennett  Forsyth, 
George  H.  Hood,  Henry  C.  Morse,  John  H.  Flint  and  Alex- 
ander M.  Paul. 


Walter  M.  F.xrwei.l. 
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ALEXANDER   M.   PAUL. 


ALEXANDER  MACADAM  PAUL  is  not  at  all  ashamed 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  reared  in  Boston,  the  year  of  his 
birth  being  1867.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  in 
the  Boston  Latin  School.  In  1885  he  began  his  business  career 
by  working  in  the  store  of  the  Conant  Rubber  Co.,  then  at  No. 
72  Federal  street.  He  remained  there  for  three  years  and  then, 
still  employed  by  the  same  company,  took  a  position  in  their 
Hartford  store,  where  he  remained  three  years.  In  1891  he  went 
to  Andover,  New  Jersey,  and  connected  himself  with  the  Stand- 
ard Musical  String  Co.  In  1896  he  was  a  factor  in  amalgamat- 
ing all  of  the  fac- 
tories making 
strings  for  musi- 
c  a  1  instruments, 
the  company  being 
known  as  the  Na- 
tional Musical 
String  Co.  Of 
this  he  was  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 
In  1897  he  built 
an  up-to-date  fac- 
t  o  r  y  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J., 
for  this  corpora- 
tion, and  two  years 
later  sold  out  his 
interests  at  a 
handsome  protit. 

In  1900  Mr. 
Paul  became  gen- 
eral manager  of 
the  Boston  Woven 
Hose  and  Rubber 
Co.,  which  posi- 
tion he  has  held  up  to  this  time  with  conspicuous  success.  When 
he  took  hold  of  this  company  the  annual  sales  were  about  $1,000.- 
000;  to-day  they  are  more  than  $3,000,000,  and  the  business  is 
exceedingly  profitable.  Mr.  Paul  is  a  gifted  organizer,  and  when 
getting  things  into  shape  is  a  glutton  for  work. 

Physically  he  is  won^iCrfully  strong,  and  not  only  has  great 
executive  capacity,  but  remarkable  endurance.  He  is  an  en- 
thusiastic sportsman,  as  far  as  shooting  and  fishing  go,  and 
while  not  specifically  a  club  man,  is  a  member  of  the  Algonquin 
Club  in  Boston,  and  the  New  York  Athletic  Club.  He  is  also 
one  of  the  honorary  vice  presidents  of  the  New  England  Rubber 
Club. 

*        *         * 

What  is  now  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.  dates 
from  1880,  in  which  year,  under  the  name  Boston  Woven  Hose 
Co.,  the  manufacture  of  rubber  lined,  multiply-woven  cotton 
hose  was  begun  in  a  small  way  under  a  new  process  at  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts.  The  company  w'as  composed  of  Colonel 
Theodore  .^.  Dodge,  as  capitalist,  and  the  late  Robert  E.  Cowen, 
a  practical  machinist,  who  had  assisted  in  the  development  of  the 
special  loom  used.  The  first  year's  sales  reached  15.000  feet  of 
hose,  after  which  the  business  expanded  rapidly,  and  in  1884 
the  Boston  Woven  Hose  Co.  was  incorporated  with  $150,000 
capital,  J.  Edwin  Davis  becoming  associated  with  it.  Gradually 
the  production  of  other  lines  of  rubber  goods  w-as  taken  on,  and 
in  1891  the  corporation  style  was  changed  to  the  Boston  Woven 
Hose  and  Rubber  Co.  For  many  years  the  list  of  directors 
was  unchanged — Messrs.  Dodge.  Cowen,  and  Davis,  together 
with  James  N.  Smith,  now  president  of  the  company,  and  the 
late  Rhodes  Lockwood.  In  1898,  at  a  time  when  the  bicycle 
tire  trade  was  suffering  a  decline,  the  company,  then  very  large 
makers  of  tires,  became  embarrassed,  and  for  a  time  the  factory 


.Alexani'Ki. 


was  operated  by  assignees.  In  the  following  year  there  was  a 
reorganization,  with  a  paid  in  capital  of  $1,200,000,  since  when 
the  company  has  had  an  uninterrupted  career  of  success  in  the 

manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  mechanical  rubber  goods. 

*         *         * 

Recently  Mr.  Paul  purchased  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the 
Davidson  Rubber  Co.,  since  which  time  he  has  resigned  the 
management  of  the  Woven  Hose  company.  The  Davidson 
Rubber  Co.  takes  its  name  from  the  late  Dr.  Herman  E.  David- 
son (1815-1895),  inventor  of  a  notable  improvement  in  rubber 
syringes,  but  who  was  never  concerned  in  their  manufacture. 
The  patents  were  purchased  just  before  i860  by  H.  D.  Lock- 
wood,  a  nephew  of  Dr.  Davidson,  but  until  Goodyear's  patent 
expired,  in  1865,  the  rubber  parts  had  to  be  purchased  from 
licensed  rubber  manufacturers.  Mr.  Lockwood,  with  whom  at 
various  times  his  brothers  were  associated,  then  put  in  a  rub- 
ber plant,  and  in  1868  the  present  factory,  at  Charlestown, 
Massachusetts,  was  built,  though  important  additions  have  since 
been  made  to  it.  At  various  times,  from  1858  until  his  death 
(in  1905),  Rhodes  Lockwood  was  interested  in  the  business, 
and  for  some  years  conducted  it  alone.  There  were  various 
co-partnerships,  at  different  times,  involving  members  of  the 
Lockwood  family,  but  all  the  while  the  trade  name  "Davidson 
Rubber  Co."  was  used,  and  in  1904  the  business  was  incorpor- 
ated under  that  name,  with  Rhodes  Lockwood  president.  The 
company  manufactures  a  wide  range  of  druggists'  and  stationers' 
sundries,  and  various  other  specialties. 


AMERICAN    CONGO    INTERESTS. 


■"PHE  departure  of  the  first  expedition  in  the  interest  of  the 
■*■  American  Congo  Co.  to  the  region  covered  by  their  con- 
cession was  noted  in  The  India  Rubber  World  for  April  i  (page 
218).  The  same  group  of  capitalists,  as  has  been  stated  already, 
are  interested  also  in  the  Societe  Internationale  Forestiere  et 
Miniere  du  Congo,  formed  to  exploit  a  larger  concession  than 
that  of  the  American  Congo  Co.  While  the  larger  company's 
territory  embraces,  as  is  believed,  mineral  resources  of  great 
value,  which  are  to  be  developed,  the  company  will  also  be  pre- 
pared to  work  any  rubber  which  may  be  found  within  the  limits 
of  the  concession.  The  India  Rubber  World  is  informed,  on 
authority,  that  King  Leopold  is  particularly  desirous  that  the 
forest  and  mining  company  shall  engage  extensively  in  rubber 
planting.  On  May  30  a  prospecting  and  exploring  party  of 
twelve  will  leave  Belgium  for  the  Luebo  region,  in  the  interest 
of  this  company,  headed  by  Colonel  R.  Dorsey  Mohun,  an  Ameri- 
can, who  has  had  much  experience  in  Congo  affairs,  having  been 
at  times  in  the  service  of  the  Free  State.  Mr.  S.  H.  Ball,  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  will  also  be  in  the  party. 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  will  also  be  in  the  party. 
Mr.  A.  Chester  Beatty  has  returned  to  the  States. 


E*"#^' 
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Works  of  the  Davidson  Rubber   Co. 

[Recently   purchased  by  .Alexander   M.   Paul.] 
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ROCKWELL   DOUBLE   CHAMBER   FURNACE. 


"T^HE  illustration  relates  to  a  met^il  melting  furnace  for  cop- 
*  per,  brass,  bronze,  aluminum,  steel  and  iron  wliich  has 
given  special  satisfaction  in  machine  shops,  including  a  shop 
connected  with  one  of  the  largest  rubber  factories  in  the  country. 
In  the  case  referred  to,  the  furnace  is  used  for  melting  an 
alum  alloy  for  molds  for  rubber  work.  As  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, this  furnace  is  constructed  with  two  chambers, 
ranged  that  they  may  be  used  alter- 
nately. The  exhaust  heat  from  the  ac- 
tive or  primary  chamber  goes  into  the 
other,  thereby  simultaneously  melting 
in  one  chamber  and  heating  the  metal 
in  the  other  to  very  near  the  melting 
point,  with  one  burner  and  at  no  addi- 
tional cost.  Besides  the  economy  in- 
volved, this  makes  melting  practically 
continuous,  permitting  melts  of  various 
mixtures  of  metals  to  follow  one  an- 
other in  rapid  succession.  This  fur- 
nace is  adapted  to  oil  or  gas  fuel  and 
the  construction  is  such  that  there  is 
very  little  heat  lost  or  radiated.  [Rock- 
well Engineering  Co.,  Xo.  26  Cortlandt 
street,  New  York] 


ik-ctric  motors  that  are  well  laid  down,  powerful  enough  for 
their  work,  and  designed  with  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
overload  during  short  periods.  More  than  one  machine 
geared  to  the  same  motor  may  be  run  independently 
if  desired,  and  arrangement  of  friction 
the     machines     to     be     started 


of     each 
clutches 


other, 
permits 


or     stopped 


While  One  Ch.\meer  is  Open  for  Re-Lininc  the  Other  C.\n    Be  Useu. 


ELECTRIC  DRIVES  FOR  RUBBER  MACHINES. 


XTOTHIXG  is  more  trying  to  the  ordinary  steam  engine  drive 
^  '  than  a  load  which  varies  widely,  running  suddenly  from 
light  demands  to  a  high  maximum.  The  London  journal  Elec- 
trics recently  reported  an  instance  where  a  rubber  masticator 
run   by  a   steam  drive  and  becoming  overloaded,   made   serious 


Single  Ge.\red  Rubber  }iIixing  .\nd  Sheeting  Machine,  Driven 
Through  Flexible  Coupling. 

trouble  for  the  whole  factory  in  which  it  was  used.  An  electric 
motor,  with  the  perfection  in  which,  and  of  their  connections, 
they  are  now  made,  not  only  does  its  work,  but  can  be  depended 
upon  to  do  "tough''  work  as  well  as  light. 

Messrs.  David  Bridge  &  Co.,  of 
Castleton,  Manchester.  England, 
have  been  supplying  some  rubber 
machinery  on  a  large  scale,  adapt- 
ed for  driving  with  electric  mo- 
tors, which  has  given  thorough 
satisfaction.  The  experience  has 
been  that  though  the  load  on  such 
machines  is  very  irregular,  there 
is  no  trouble  in  driving  them  with 


without  shock  or  jar.  There  is  little  power  lost,  as  compared 
with  the  loss  between  a  steam  engine  and  various  machines  with 
rapidly  altering  loads. 

The  illustration  herewith  is  of  a  single  geared  rubber  mixing 
and  sheeting  machine,  electrically  operated  through  a  special  cut 
w^orm  gearing.  The  speed  of  the  20  hp.  motor  used  is  450 
revolutions  per  minute.  It  drives  on  to  the  worm  gear  through 
a  flexible  coupling;  the  worm  wheel  itself  is  keyed  on  to  the 
roller  end,  and  runs  at  16  revolutions  per  minute.  It  acts  as  a 
driver  for  the  front  roller  as  well— a  novel  arrangement  for 
heavy  rubber  machinery  and  one  that  works  satisfactorily. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  there  is  enormous  loss  of 
power  with  mechanical  transmission  between  a  steam  or  other 
engine  and  various  machines  with  rapidly  altering  loads.  The 
electric  motor  can  be  designed  to  tackle  that  work,  not  only 
without  fear  of  breakdown,  but  with  decided  economy  and 
efficiency. 

BLACK  DIAMOND  TOOL  POINTS 

■T^HE  turning  of  fountain  pen  barrels  and  a  great  variety  of 
■'■  other  articles  made  of  hard  rubber  is  a  branch  of  the 
rubber  industry  that  calls  for  a  number  of  special  appliances. 
There  are  used  in  this  connection  tools  pointed  with  carbon 
(black  diamond),  and  these  points  are  variously  shaped  to  adapt 
them  to  particular  uses.  The  illustrations  herewith  relate  to 
such  carbon  points,  made  by  Thomas  L.  Dickinson,  No.  45  Vesey 
street.  New  York.  These  points  are  used  also  for  turning  fiber, 
celluloid,  and  other  rolls,  involving  material  of  a  tough,  hard  or 
gritty  nature,  on  which  a  steel  tool  will  not  hold  its  edge  and 
where  it  is  desired  to  turn  out  a  large  number  of  pieces  of  uni- 
form size. 


Carbon  (Black  Dia.mond)  Tool 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  TRENTON. 


THE  Woven  Steel  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.  have  coniineiiceil 
the  erection  of  a  new  building.  It  will  be  a  substantial 
one-story  structure  of  brick,  60  x  130  feet,  and  will  cost  $6,600. 
The  site  is  a  good  one  on  Dale  street,  along  a  branch  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad.  This  will  give  them  fine 
shipping  facilities.  The  company  expect  to  occupy  the  building 
about  July  i  next.  The  new  structure  is  made  necessary  by 
the  growing  business  of  the  concern.  Although  the  company 
manufacture  a  general  line  of  mechanical  rubber  goods,  their 
specialty  is  hose  reinforced  with  a  woven  steel  armor.  The  de- 
mand for  this  hose  is  spreading  and  tlie  company  recently  sent 
a  consignment  to  South  Africa. 

Trenton  continues  to  gain  new  rubljer  companies.  The  latest 
addition  to  the  list  is  the  Bar  Lock  Rubber  Tile  Co.,  which 
was  chartered  in  that  city  on  April  8.  It  is  capitalized  at  $75,000 
and  will  manufacture  and  deal  in  rubber  tiles.  The  incorpora- 
tors are  Thomas  Hydcs.  Edward  Hyke,  and  Fred  S.  Wilson,  all 
of  Trenton.  The  incorporators,  when  seen,  stated  that  the  plans 
of  the  new  company  had  not  been  fully  developed. 

The  Coomber  Rubber  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Woodcliffe- 
on-Hudson,  New  Jersey,  was  incorporated  at  Trenton  on  April 
17.  It  has  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $15,000.  The  incor- 
porators are  Robert  Rowley  and  J.  J.  Coomber,  of  Xo.  170 
Broadway,  New  York,  and  .-Mfred  J.  Ellis  and  Frank  C.  Gruen. 
of  Woodcliflfe-on-Hudson.  The  charter  states  that  the  concern 
will  carry  on  the  business  of  general  manufacturing,  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  rubber  and  its  products. 

There  failed  to  pass  tlio  New  Jersey  legislature,  which  ad- 
journed on  April  12,  a  bill  in  which  all  the  Trenton  manufac- 
turers, including  the  rubber  men,  were  particularly  interested. 
The  measure,  introduced  by  Senator  Colby,  was  designed  to 
remove  the  barrier  to  obtaining  damages  for  injury  where  the 
employe  continued  in  the  defendant's  employ,  although  knowing 
that  the  machinery  was  not  properly  guarded  or  protected.  The 
bill  was  defeated  in  the  senate. 

The  Trenton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  are  meeting  with 
gratifying  success  in  the  sale  of  inner  tubes  for  automobile  tires. 
Placed  on  the  market  late  last  season  as  an  experiment,  the 
tubes  have  already  made  a  name  for  themselves.  So  thoroughly 
have  the  "Trenton"  inner  tubes  been  appreciated  that  the  com- 
pany are  tilling  orders  for  dealers  in  high-class  goods  and  plac- 
ing the  customers'  name  brand  thereon,  they  backing  the  qual- 
ity of  the  tubes. 

The  Union  Rubber  Co.  have  added  a  new  line  to  their  busi- 
ness, that  of  jobbing  in  a  full  stock  of  rugs.  This  makes  its 
business  a  triple  one,  as  besides  a  full  line  of  mechanical  rub- 
ber goods  they  handle  oilcloths  and  linoleums  in  large  quan- 
tities. Wilson  H.  Harding,  general  manager,  speaking  of  the 
Trenton  rubber  trade  generally,  states  that  business  is  excep- 
tionally good.  Orders  are  coming  in  more  rapidly  than  the  raw 
materials  can  be  obtained  to  manufacture  the  goods. 

The  Prudential  Rubber  Co.,  the  incorporation  of  which  was 
referred  to  in  The  I.\di.\  Rubber  World  for  February  (page 
160),  have  got  to  business,  and  the  officers  report  that  trade  is 
opening  up  very  promisingly.  The  concern  have  organized  by 
•  electing  E.  Furman  Hooper  president  and  Charles  F.  McCoy  sec- 
retary and  treasurer.  Mr.  McCoy  also  has  charge  of  the  Trenton 
office.  A  New  England  office  has  been  opened  at  No.  II  Union 
street,  Boston,  in  charge  of  P.  A.   Murphy. 

William  R.  Thropp,  manufacturer  of  rubber  machinery,  re- 
ports that  business  is  opening  up  briskly  for  the  season,  and  his 
works  on  East  State  street  are  unusually  busy.  He  has  just 
completed  a- contract  for  the  Empire  .Automobile  Tire  Co..  for 
whom  he  has  installed  a  set  of  automobile  tire  molds  and  has 
also  put  in  a  new  42-inch  four-platen  hydraulic  press.  This  is 
of  a  special  pattern  with  tilting  tal)les.     .-\nother  recent  order  of 


.Mr.  Thropp  is  one  for  the  Ennis-Ruflf  Tire  Co.,  of  New  York 
city.     This  includes  calenders,  tw'o  mills,  and  several  presses. 

Business  is  booming  at  the  plant  of  the  Acme  Rubber  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  according  to  General  Manager  John  .A.  Lambert. 
In  fact,  the  orders  are  coming  in  so  rapidly  that  the  works  are 
being  operated  three  evenings  each  week.  Some  trouble  is  being 
experienced  in  obtaining  raw  materials  rapidly  enough.  Plans 
are  being  completed  for  extensions  to  be  made  to  this  factory, 
and  it  is  expected  ground  will  be  broken  about  July  I.  Then 
the  new  buildings  will  be  rushed  to  completion  in  time  for  next 
season.  The  additions  will  be  to  the  main  building.  The  west- 
erly end  will  be  extended  about  60  feet  and  the  easterly  exten- 
sion will  be  abotit  80  feet  long.    Each  will  be  three  stories  high. 

Two  employes  of  the  Home  Rubber  Co.,  Frank  Embley  and 
P.  J.  McGlone,  were  held  in  $200  bail  each  for  the  Grand  Jury 
by  Police  Justice  Frederick  P.  Rees,  at  Trenton,  on  April  17. 
The  charge  was  stealing  crude  rubber  from  the  Home  company. 
They  had  been  missing  rubber  for  some  time  and  an  investiga- 
tion led  to  these  two  employes  mentioned  being  suspected.  It 
is  claimed  that  they  sold  the  rubber  to  a  local  junk  dealer. 

Harry  E.  Evans,  manager  of  the  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  has 
fully  recovered  from  a  three  months'  siege  of  typhoid  fever. 
He  states  that  he  finds  business  booming,  at  a  rate  of  20  per 
cent,  ahead  of  last  year  this  time. 

The  Standard  Rubberized  Pitch  Co.,  which  claims  to  have  in- 
vented a  substitute  for  india-rubber,  was  incorporated  at  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state  on  .April  23.  The  concern  is 
capitalized  at  $125,000  and  its  headquarters  are  in  Point  Pleasant 
Beach,  Ocean  county.  New  Jersey.  According  to  the  charter  it 
will  manufacture  and  deal  in  rubberized  pitch  and  all  other 
kinds  of  pitch ;  also  all  kinds  of  tar,  resin,  oil,  paint,  stains  and 
wood  preservatives.  It  will  also  conduct  a  general  timber  and 
lumber  business.  The  incorporators  are  Lena  McGhee,  William 
R.  Gulick,  Elwood  C.  Jones  and  Frederick  S.  Wack,  all  of 
Point  Pleasant   Beach. 

Quartermaster  General  C.  Edward  Murray,  of  the  Crescent 
Belting  and  Packing  Co.  and  the  Empire  Rubber  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Murray,  left  Trenton  on  .\pril  26 
for  an  extended  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast,  .\fter  visiting  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  other  points  they  will  return  to 
Trenton  about  May  27. 


THE    RUBBER   TRADE    IN    AKRON. 


BY     A    RESIDENT    CORRESPONDENT. 

THE  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  are  planning  extensive  building 
operations  in  connection  with  their  plant  in  this  city,  and 
work  on  two  of  the  new  structures  is  already  started.  It  was 
to  provide  funds  for  the  expense  of  these  additions,  in  part,  that 
the  recent  large  increase  in  the  company's  capitalization  was 
made.  They  will  expend  $30,000  on  an  addition  to  the  power 
plant.  The  new  building  will  be  60  x  40  feet,  and  when  com- 
pleted will  give  the  company  one  of  the  best  and  most  com- 
plete power  plants  possessed  by  any  manufacturing  concern  in 
the  country.  Work  is  in  progress  on  another  building,  320  -X 
100  feet,  five  stories  high,  which  will  serve  as  a  general  addi- 
tion to  the  tire  department.  A  new  addition  to  the  shipping 
room  will  be  160  x  80  feet  and  three  stories  in  height.  This 
structure  will  also  contain  the  general  offices  and  the  hose  de- 
partment. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  are  preparing  to  begin,  about  May 
I.  the  erection  of  two  important  buildings  on  property  recently 
purchased  by  them,  lying  between  their  factory  and  South  Main 
streets.  It  is  planned  to  erect  a  four-story  office  building  on 
the  south  corner  of  Rubber  street,  the  dimensions  of  which ' 
will  be  125  X  50  feet.  On  the  opposite  corner  will  be  a  five- 
story  factory  building  of  about  the  same  dimensions.  Both 
structures  will  be  built  of  the  new  fireproof  reinforced  concrete. 
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used  in  the  construction  of  the  other  big  factory  building  re- 
cently erected  facing  Main  street. 

Although  no  authoritative  statement  has  been  made  to  this 
effect,  it  is  generally  understood  among  Akron  tire  manufac- 
turers that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  contest  the  decision  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  at  New  York,  in  favor  of  the 
owners  of  the  Grant  patents  on  solid  tires,  in  their  suit  against 
the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  [See  Tni;  Ixi)i,\  Rubber 
World,  March   1,   1907,  page   189.] 

Frank  A.  Seiberling,  general  manager  of  the  Goodyear  Tire 
and  Rubber  Co.,  has  filed  suit  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  against  the  Hartford  Rubber 
Works  Co.,  alleging  infringement  of  patent  No.  765,044,  granted 
to  him  July  12.  1904,  for  a  vehicle  wheel  rim.  Morgan  & 
Wright  and  the  G  &  J  Tire  Co.  are  also  made  defendants.  The 
plaintiff  asks  for  an  injunction  restraining  the  defendants  from 
making  or  selling  the  wheel  rims  alleged  to  infringe  his  patent, 
and  also  that  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  such  articles  hitherto 
be  turned  over  to  him. 


RUBBER  INTERESTS  IN  EUROPE 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

BV    A    KESI1>F.NT    CORRK.SI'O.N'IIK.N'T, 

"T"  I  IE  first  anniversary  of  the  great  San  Francisco  fire  (April 
•'■  18)  found  a  great  amount  of  rebuilding  completed  or  in 
progress,  and  the  people  of  the  city  imbued  with  a  spirit  of 
hopefulness  and  determination  that  bespeaks  a  greater  and  more 
splendid  city  than  before  the  catastrophe.  But  much  remains  to 
be  done  to  remove  the  traces  of  the  fire,  particularly  in  the  way 
of  restoring  the  streets.  These  notes  have  referred  already  to 
the  heavy  demand  for  rubber  footwear  due  to  the  muddy  con- 
dition of  the  streets,  and  now  that  the  winter  is  over  the  rough 
condition  of  the  streets  may  be  credited  with  an  increased  de- 
mand for  rubber  automobile  tires. 

The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.,  who  have  maintained  their  Pacific 
coast  branch  in  Oakland  since  the  fire,  have  opened  a  fully 
equipped  store  on  Golden  Gate  avenue,  in  the  heart  of  the  San 
Francisco  automobile  district,  in  charge  of  J.  H.  Ingersoll.  The 
Oakland  branch  will  be  continued  until  the  Diamond  company 
are  installed  in  a  permanent  building,  which  they  hope  will  be 
within  a  year. 

The  Pacific  coast  agency  of  the  Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Co., 
in  charge  of  H.  W.  Bogen,  is  located  in  well  arranged  quarters 
at  No.  766  Golden  Gate  avenue,  where  a  complete  line  of  goods 
is  carried. 

Chanslor  &  Lyon  have  opened  a  store  at  No.  542  Golden  Gate 
avenue,  for  the  sale  of  rubber  goods  and  automobile  supplies. 

The  International  Rubber  Co.  (Milltown,  New  Jersey)  have 
opened  an  uptown  branch  at  No.  426  Golden  Gate  avenue,  while 
maintaining  their  wholesale  branch  on  Market  street,  both  being 
in  charge  of  Hughson  &  Merton,  their  Pacific  coast  representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Squires  of  the  lately  organized  firm  of  Barton,  Squires, 
Byrne,  Inc.,  is  reported  to  have  severed  his  connection  with  the 
house. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Rubber  Co.  are  about  to  sign  a  lease  for 
space  in  a  large  permanent  building  to  be  erected  at  Fremont 
and  Mission  streets. 

P.  T.  Sprague,  who  left  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.  a  year  ago 
to  engage  in  business  as  a  manufacturer's  agent,  and  who  has 
been  since  the  fire  located  at  his  residence  in  Pine  street,  has 
opened  an  office  at  No.  to  Front  street. 

Louis  Fotro.  after  having  been  connected  with  the  Goodyear 
Rubber  Co.  for  more  than  20  years,  has  retired,  with  a  view  to 
opening  a  store  at  Haywards,  California. 

Hugson  &  Merton,  representing  the  International  Rubber 
Co.  on  the  coast,  have  taken  offices  at  No.  438  Market  street,  and 
are  fitting  up  a  modern  store  for  carrying  a  stock  on  Golden  Gate 
avenue,  in  the  midst  of  the  automobile  trade  district. 


GBEAT    BHITAIM. 

'X'HE  last  year's  trading  of  British  Insulated  and  Helsby 
'^  Cables,  Limited,  showed  a  profit  of  £197,112,  against 
£13.3.902  in  the  year  previous.  Dividends:  6  per  cent,  on  the 
preference  and  8  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  shares,  with  a  bonus 
of  2  per  cent. 

Turner  Brothers,  Limited  (Rochdale),  have  laid  down  special 
plant  for  making  balata  belting,  an  article  for  which  the  demand 
in  this  country  is  increasing  rapidly. 

Dividends  amounting  to  6</2  per  cent,  were  paid  by  The  Gandy 
Belt  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited,  out  of  their  profits  for  1906; 
additions  to  reserve,  £2,000;  carrieil  forward,  £1,654. 

The  Palatine  Rubber  Co.,  makers  of  rubber  heels,  at  Preston, 
have  gone  into  liquidation ;  their  assets  have  been  purchased  by 
The  Leyland  and  Birmingham  Rubber  Co.,  Limited. 

The  only  British  firm  having  the  right  to  use  the  patented 
winding  machine  used  in  making  the  Haskell  golf  ball  is  The  St. 
Mungo  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Govan,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

The  news  appears  in  a  Ceylon  newspaper  of  the  liquidation 
of  the  Thrcnfall  Carr  Rubber  Syndicate,  Limited,  formed  in  Eng- 
land a  few  months  ago  to  exploit  the  wheat  or  cereal  rubber 
to  which  the  daily  newspapers  for  awhile  devoted  so  much  space. 
A  notice  of  the  liquidation  of  the  company  is  said  to  have  ap- 
peared in  the  London  Standard  of  January  28  last. 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  CHICLE. 


/^  .'M-C.'VRBG,  one  of  the  products  from  cotton  seed  oil  by 
^^  processes  owned  by  The  Gum  Carbo  Co.  (Gulfport,  Missis- 
sippi), is  being  offered  as  a  substitute  for  india-rubber  for  a 
number  of  purposes,  at  varying  prices,  depending  upon  the  uses 
to  which  the  material  is  to  be  applied.  It  is  also  being  marketed 
as  a  substitute  for  chicle  in  the  manufacture  of  chewing  gum. 
There  are  now  in  the  United  States  a  large  number  of  chewing 
gum  manufacturers,  whose  requirements  call  for  the  importa- 
tion of  the  crude  gum  at  the  rate  of  about  500,000  pounds  per 
month,  and  the  New  York  retail  price  of  the  crude  gum  is  now 
45  to  48  cents  per  pound.  The  Gum  Carbo  Co.  are  offering  their 
chicle  substitute  at  20  cents. 


GUAYULE  INTERESTS. 


'T~'HE  holdings  of  guayule  lands  in  Mexico  of  the  Madero 
•*•  family  were  stated  at  300,000  acres  in  an  article  in  The 
India  Rubber  World  of  March  i  (page  177).  Such  an  area 
would  not  be  considered  at  all  large  in  the  region  referred  to. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Messrs.  Madero  own  upward  of  3,000,000 
acres. 

The  Coahuila  Mining  and  Smelting  Co.  (Viesca,  Mexico)  re- 
quests that  the  name  Mexican  Crude  Rubber  Co.  be  used  in  all 
correspondence  with  their  guayule  department,  though  the  min- 
ing department  will  continue  to  be  conducted  under  the  old 
name. 

A    NEW    GUAYtJLE    FACTORY. 

There  has  been  organized  lately  at  Torreon,  Mexico,  a  new 
company  in  the  guayule  interest — La  Gompaiiia  Hulera  de  la 
Laguna — for  which  a  factory  is  being  constructed  at  Gomez 
Palacio,  in  the  state  of  Durango.  On  March  16,  A.  S.  Valdespino 
was  elected  president;  Miguel  Torres,  treasurer;  S.  A.  Suarez, 
secretary;  Enrique  Sanchez,  director,  and  H.  G.  Guenther,  man- 
ager. The  capital  stated  is  $60,000  (Mex.),  and  the  intended 
capacity  one  ton  of  product  daily. 

.'\rticles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  under  the  laws  of 
Texas  by  the  Texas  Rubber  Co.,  composed  of  leading  citizens 
of  San  Antonio,  in  that  state,  with  $100,000  capital,  to  establish 
a  factory  at  Marathon,  in  Pecos  county,  to  extract  rubber  from 
the  guayule  plants  abounding  there. 
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UNITED  STATES  RUBBER   CO.S  AFFAIRS. 

THE  net  earnings  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  March  31  (March  partially  estimated), 
after  payment  of  all  interest  charges,  were  approximately 
$4,405,873.84,  which  included  dividends  amounting  to  $684,308.32 
received  upon  stock  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.  in 
this  company's  treasury.  This  sum  received  does  not  represent 
the  total  earning  power  of  the  Rubber  Goods  company,  which, 
besides  paying  7  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  stock,  has  been  show- 
ing a  large  balance  on  its  common  stock.  The  earnings  for  the 
last  quarter  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.'s  fiscal  year  were 
considerably  larger  than  for  the  average  for  the  first  three- 
quarters  of  the  year,  which  is  attributed  to  the  improved  trade 
in  rubber  footwear  since  January  i. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  on 
March  4  declared  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  2  per  cent. 
upon  the  first  preferred  stock  and  the  regular  quarterly  divi- 
dend oi  I'A  per  cent,  upon  the  second  preferred  stock,  for  the 
quarter  beginning  January  i.  from  the  net  earnings  of  the  fiscal 
year,  payable  April  30  to  stockholders  of  record  April  15. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  for  the  election  of 
directors  and  the  transaction  of  any  other  business  which  may 
properly  be  brought  before  the  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  regis- 
tered ofiice  of  the  company  in  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  on 
Jklay  21.  at  12  o'clock  w. 

ANOTHER    RUMORED   RUBBER    MERGER. 

Referring  to  certain  reports  published  during  the  month,  an 
official  of  the  first  company  named  here  advises  The  India. 
Rubber  World:  "There  is  no  announcement  to  be  made  at 
the  present  time  about  the  proposed  merger  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.  and  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.,  the  same  being 
principally  newspaper  talk."  The  rumors  in  question  were  to 
the  effect  that  the  two  companies  would  join  interests  with  a 
combined  issue  of  $150,000,000  in  securities.  The  Intercontinental 
company  was  incorporated  recently  in  New  Jersey  with  $40,- 
000,000  capital,  and  is  the  holding  company  of  the  Continental- 
Mexican  Rubber  Co.  and  the  American  Congo  Co. 

THE   HOODS   TO    MAKE  MOTOR    TIRES. 

The  Shawmut  Tire  Co.  have  begun  the  manufacture  of  auto- 
mobile tires  at  East  Watertown,  Massachusetts.  They  start 
with  a  very  full  factory  equipment,  the  result  of  experiments  and 
testing  carried  on  for  five  years  past.  The  tires  will  be  mar- 
keted under  the  brand  "Shawmut."  The  company  was  regis- 
tered as  a  Massachusetts  corporation  on  February  4.  1907,  under 
the  name  Meteor  Tire  Co.,  which  was  changed  later  to  the 
Shawmut  company.  Frederick  C.  Hood  is  president  and  A.  N. 
Hood  treasurer,  these  gentlemen  being  officers  in  the  Hood 
Rubber  Co.    The  offices  are  at  No.  97  Bedford  street,  Boston. 

DUNLOP   TIRE    INFRINGEMENT    SUITS. 

The  two  suits  filed  by  the  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.  in 
the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York,  on  March  12,  1907,  against  the  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.  and  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  allege  in- 
fringement of  patent  No.  488.492,  grated  December  20,  1892,  to 
Brown  and  Stillman.  The  invention  covered  is  identical  with 
that  under  the  British  patent  to  C.  K.  Welsh  and  the  patent  is 
that  under  which  the  Dunlop  tire  has  had  protection  in  the  United 
States. 

DIAMOND   RUBBER    CO.S   NEW    YORK   BRANCH. 

The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  of  New  York,  who  for  several 
years  past  have  maintained  two  selling  depots  in  New  York 
city — one   for   mechanical   goods,  in   Reade   street,  and   one   for 


tires,  at  No.  1717  Broadway — are  consolidating  them,  from  May  i, 
at  No.  1876  Broadway.  The  new  premises  are  larger  than  both 
the  old  locations  combined  by  4,200  square  feet.  The  manage- 
ment will  be  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Woodard,  who  has  been 
identified  with  the  Diamond  company's  interests  in  New  York 
for  nearly  two  years.  The  business  of  the  company  here  is 
so  large  that  it  has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New 
York  state  as  a  separate  concern. 

DUNLOP  TIRE  PATENTS  IN  CANADA. 

The  extension  of  the  factory  of  the  Dunlop  Tire  and  Rubber 
Goods  Co.  (Toronto,  Canada),  noted  in  the  last  India  Rubber 
World,  has  for  its  reason  in  part  the  favorable  result  of  the 
company's  eff'orts  in  regard  to  certain  legislation.  The  company 
manufacture  Dunlop  cycle  and  automobile  tires  under  two 
Canadian  patents — one  granted  to  Fane  and  Lavendar  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1892,  and  one  to  C.  K.  Welsh  in  October,  1892.  Previous 
to  June,  1892,  the  life  of  a  Canadian  patent  was  15  years,  in 
three  terms  of  5  years.  In  that  month  the  law  was  changed  to 
extend  the  duration  of  a  patent  to  18  years,  in  three  terms  of 
6  years.  The  Dunlop  company  applied  to  the  Canadian  parlia- 
ment to  make  the  term  of  the  Fane  and  Lavendar  patent  of 
equal  length  with  that  of  the  Welsh  patent,  and  to  give  to  the 
patent  office  the  power  to  revive  the  Welsh  patent,  which,  owing 
10  the  non-payment  of  the  fee  for  one  term,  had  been  allowed 
to  expire.  The  Dunlop  company  were  successful  on  both  points, 
though  the  bill  in  parliament  was  strongly  opposed  by  other 
manufacturers,  who  were  planning  to  make  Dunlop  tires.  The 
patents  will  now  hold  good  until  October,  1910.  One  reason 
advanced  for  the  special  legislation  referred  to  was  that  two 
patents  having  been  granted  for  one  invention,  litigation  re- 
sulted, on  account  of  which  no  benefits  were  realized  for  the  first 
three  years. 

FAULTLESS   RUBBER    CO.— REMOVAL. 

The  Faultless  Rubber  Co.  announce  that  in  view  of  the  re- 
moval of  their  factory  and  general  offices  from  Akron  to  Ash- 
land, Ohio,  all  mail  matter  intended  for  them  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  latter  place.  They  will  maintain  a  branch  office 
at  AkroiL 

THE   "PEERLESS"   FACTORY  STILL   GROWING. 

The  Peerless  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  have  broken  ground 
for  a  large  three  story  factory  building  at  their  plant  at  New 
Durham,  New  Jersey.  This,  with  other  improvements,  when 
finished  will  give  the  Peerless  company  the  distinction  of  having 
the  largest  mechanical  rubber  plant  in  existence. 

There  will  be  several  new  calendering  machines,  a  large  num- 
ber of  presses  for  mold  work,  besides  a  new  installation  of 
washers,  grinders,  mixers,  etc.  These  improvements,  when 
completed,  will  add  to  the  capacity  of  the  plant  about  30  per 
cent.  For  the  last  four  years  this  company  has  been  running 
both  a  night  and  day  force,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  new  im- 
provements will  do  away  with  this  necessity.  The  department 
in  which  the  "Rainbow"  and  "Peerless"  packings  and  the 
"Eclipse"  gaskets  are  manufactured  will  also  be  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved. 

BALATA  TARIFF  CASES  FINALLY  SETTLED. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  advises  that  no  further  pro- 
ceedings will  be  directed  by  the  government  in  the  matter  of 
an  import  duty  on  balata  in  view  of  the  recent  decision  in 
the  United  States  court  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York. 
declaring  this  gum  to  be  properly  included  as  "india-rubber, 
crude."  under  paragraph  579  of  the  Tariff  act.  [See  The  India 
Rubber  World,  April  i,  1907— page  216.]  Importers  who  have 
paid  duties  on  balata  are  entitled  to  a  refund. 
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FACTORY    ENLARGEMENT   AT    BRISTOL. 

The  insulated  wire  departiiieiit  of  the  National  India  Rubber 
Co.  (Bristol,  Rhode  Island)  is  being  enlarged  by  the  erection 
of  a  two  story  brick  building,  450  x  60  feet,  which,  with  its 
equipment,  will  increase  the  capacity  of  the  department  fourfold. 
The  building  is  so  located  as  to  permit  the  connection  with  it 
as  "ells'"  of  two  old  buildings,  which  will  be  devoted  also  to 
the  wire  department.  Two  years  ago  this  department  con- 
tained only  150  braiders,  and  by  the  end  of  1907  it  is  planned  to 
increase  this  number  to  about  3,000.  The  National  company 
are  also  installing  an  electrical  power  plant,  to  drive  all  the 
machinery  in  the  new  building,  as  well  as  machinery  at  some 
isolated  points  in  the  old  factory.  This  will  involve  an  addition 
to  the  boiler  capacity  of  the  factory,  and  the  company  will  also 
do  all  their  own  lighting.  It  is  planned  to  increase  the  number 
of  the  company's  employes  to  2,500  when  the  new  addition  is 
completed.  The  insulated  wire  department,  with  the  additions 
completed,  will  form  the  largest  plant  in  any  country  for  rubber 
covered  wire  work,  with  a  capacity  estimated  at  5,000,000  feet 
daily.  The  extension  has  been  planned  with  a  view  to  meeting 
what  is  believed  to  be  a  growing  demand  for  rubber  covered 
wire,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  company  intend  to  be  in  a 
position  to  enter  foreign   markets   with  their  wire  products. 

NEW    JERSEY    CORPORATIONS    SUSPENDED. 

The  governor  of  New  Jersey  anmiunces  the  suspension  from 
the  list  of  corporations  formed  under  the  laws  of  that  state  for 
non-payment  of  corporation  taxes  for  1904,  of  a  large  number 
of  companies.  The  list  of  suspensions  includes  the  following 
concerns  related  more  or  less  to  the  rubber  interest : 

.\ir   Cushion   Horse  Collar  Co. 

Commonwealth  Mexican  Plantation  Association,  Inc. 

Consolidated  Rubber  Works.  Incorporated  1896;  capital, 
$500.000 :  made  the  "Kangaroo"  bicycle  tire  at  Chelsea,  Mass. 

Davenport   Hose   Coupling   Co. 

Electric  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  Incorporated  October  6. 
1903;  capital.  $1,000,000 ;  made  motor  tires  at  Rutherford,  N.  J.; 
now  in  receiver's  hands. 

Gregory  Rubber  Co.  Incorporated  August  22,  1902;  capital, 
$125,000:  formed  to  make  a  tire  patented  by  W.  F.  Gregory,  of 
Springfield,   Mass. ;   never  in  operation. 

Keystone  Pneumatic  Hose  Co. 

Pennsylvania  Plantation  Co. 

Pneumatic  Wheel  Co. 

Swift   Flyer   Golf  Ball   Co. 

T.  S.  Buck  Manufacturing  Co.  Incorporated  December  22, 
1901 ;  capital,  $100,000;  to  make  rubber  stamps  in  New  York; 
reorganized  under  New  York  laws  April  27,  1904. 

Tennant  Auto  Tire  Co.  Succeeded,  June  7,  1905,  by  a  new 
corporation  of  the  same  name  under  the  Ohio  laws;  located  at 
Springfield,   Ohio;    exploited   a    puncture   proof  tire. 

MERCHANTS'    ASSOCIATION    OF    NEW    YORK. 

The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  have  issued  their 
Year  Book  for  1907,  including  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
president,  which  is  an  interesting  summary  of  the  work  done 
by  this  important  organization.  The  association,  though  com- 
posed of  a  local  membership,  exert  a  far-reaching  influence  as 
a  result  of  their  investigations  and  efforts  to  influence  business 
methods  and  legislation.  The  importance  of  New  York  as  a 
business  center  is  such  that  measures  adopted  for  merely  local 
reasons  may  have  a  beneficial  effect  throughout  the  country. 
For  example,  the  benefits  from  lower  passenger  rates  for  mer- 
chants visiting  the  city  are  tiot  confined  to  New  York  alone. 
The  same  is  true  of  revisions  of  freight  rates,  the  postal  laws 
and  so  on.  The  president  claims  that  the  association  was  di- 
rectly instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  modus  vivcndi  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Germany  whereby  the  operation 
of  the  drastic  German  tariff  law-s,  as  affecting  this  country,  has 
been  suspended  until  the  situation  can  be  studied  by  an  .\meri- 


can  commission,  with  a  view  to  adequate  legislation  at  Wash- 
ington. The  new  Merchants'  .Association  building,  at  Nos.  66-72 
Lafayette  street,  affords  admirable  headquarters  for  the  work 
which  is  being  carried  on.  It  is  satisfactory  to  see  the  rubber 
trade  so  well  represented  in  the  membership  of  the  association, 
but  there  are  a  number  of  other  rubber  houses  which  might  do 
well  to  consider  the  advisability  of  becoming  members. 

CRANOES   OF  ADDRESS. 

The  Amsterdam  Rubber  Co.,  handlmg  the  products  of  the 
Joseph  Banigan  Rubber  Co.  in  New  York,  will  occupy  from  May 
I  larger  quarters  at  No.  107  Duane  street  than  they  have  had 
hitherto  in  Reade  street.  They  have  more  spacious  offices  and 
sample  room,  and  will  be  able  to  carry  a  larger  stock  than  in 
the  past. 

Joseph  Cantor,  importer  of  crude  rubber  and  rubber  substi- 
tutes, has  removed  from  No.  56  Pine  street  to  Nos.  82-92  Beaver 
street,   New  York. 

The  Arkay  Rubber  Co.  (New  York),  handlers  of  elastic  bands 
and  other  rubber  specialties,  have  removed  from  No.  35  War- 
ren street  to  No.  in  Chambers  street. 

The  Boston  office  of  E.  H.  Clapp  Rubber  Co.  has  been  re- 
moved from  No.  35  to  No.  49  Federal  street. 

The  Philadelphia  Rubber  Works  have  removed  their  offices  to 
their  extensive  new  factory. 

Maryland  Rubber  Co.  (Baltimore)  removed  on  April  15  to 
larger  premises  at  No.  37  Hopkins  place.  They  have  a  general 
rubber  goods  house  and  are  selling  agents  for  their  territory  for 
the  National  India  Rubber  Co.  and  The  Peerless  Rubber  Manu- 
factifring  Co. 

The  Philadelphia  branch  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  (Akron, 
Ohio)  has  been  removed  to  larger  quarters,  at  No.  1332  Arch 
street. 

The  Chicago  branch  of  Morgan  &  Wright  (Detroit,  Michi- 
gan)  has  lieen  removed  to  No.  81   Michigan  avenue. 

Sterling  Rubber  Co.,  a  jobbing  concern  organized  lately  in 
San  Francisco,  with  the  Pacific  coast  accounts  of  the  Voorhees 
Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  and  the  Seamless  Rubber  Co.,  have 
been  obliged  already,  by  the  growth  of  their  business,  to  remove 
to  larger  quarters,  at  No.  301  Market  street. 

NEW  ENGLAND  RUBBER  CLUB. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Rubber  Club,  held  on  April  20,  the  following  committees 
were  appointed : 

Dinner. — Francis  H.  .\ppleton,  chairman;  John  S.  Patterson, 
W.  E.  Barker,  T.  J.  Skinner,  and  E.  H.  Clapp. 

Entertainment. — George  H.  Mayo,  chairman;  R.  L.  Dorr,  E. 
E.  Fay,  George  O.  Currier,  Jr.,  and  C.  J.  Bailey. 

Auditing. — J.  Frank  Dunbar  and  George  P.  Eustis. 

Sports. — W.  E.  Farrington,  chairman;  H.  G.  Tyer,  F.  C 
Hood,  F.  G.  Balderston,  and  R.  L.  Chipman. 

Resolutions. — George  P.  Whitmore,  chairman ;  E.  E.  Wad- 
brook  and  A.  M.  Paul. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Club  have  accepted  the  invi- 
tation of  Mr.  Wilbur  E.  Farrington.  one  of  the  musical  mem- 
bers of  the  Club,  to  attend  a  private  musicale  at  Chipman  Hall, 
Boston,  on  the  evening  of  May  to  at  7 :3s  o'clock.  A  quartet 
of  male  voices,  with  a  piano,  organ  and  string  band  accom- 
paniment, are  features  of  the  entertainment.  The  instrumental 
music  referred  to  above  will  be  from  the  "Choralcelo" — the  won- 
derful electrical  piano,  that  is  piano,  church  organ,  military 
band,  violin,  human  voice,  or  whatever  the  player  wishes.  The 
entertainment  is  free  to  members  of  the  New  England  Rubber 
Club  and  their  ladies. 

PASA    RECOVERY   CO. 

A  coNTR.vcT  has  been  signed  betw-een  the  Para  Recovery  Co. 
(Bayonne,  New  Jersey)  and  the  New  York  Commercial  Co. 
under  which  the  latter  become  exclusive  agents  for  the  sale  of 
the  former  company's  products  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Para  Recovery 

Co.  Mr.  G.  E.  Heyl-Dia  was  elected  president. 
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THE   RUBBER   FOOTWEAR   TRADE. 

Within  the  past  month  many  newspapers  printed  rumors 
to  the  effect  that  an  advance  in  the  prices  of  rubber  footwear 
would  be  made,  probably  to  take  effect  from  May  1.  The  India 
Rubber  World,  on  going  to  press,  in  answer  to  inquiries  made 
at  the  offices  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  is  advised  that 
nothing  is  known  there  of  an  advance  in  prices.  It  has  not 
been  deemed  worth  while  to  pursue  the  inquiry  further.  The 
only  change  that  has  taken  place  in  selling  terms  since  the  first 
of  the  year  is  that  the  cash  discount  for  prepayment  of  accounts 
was  increased  on  April  i,  as  is  usual,  and  was  announced  before- 
hand. 

Newspaper  reports  continue  to  refer  to  the  advance  in  rubber 
footwear  made  January  i,  whereas  there  has  been  no  change 
in  net  prices  since  April  i,  1906. 

Conditions  in  the  rubber  shoe  trade  underwent  a  decided 
change  for  the  better  during  the  latter  part  of  the  winter.  It 
was  a  poor  rubber  season  until  after  New  Year's,  but  the  supply 
of  snow  from  the  first  of  February  was  most  favorable  for  busi- 
ness, continuing  to  an  unprecedentedly  late  date.  On  April  9 
Syi  inches  of  snow  fell  in  New  York  City,  being  the  heaviest 
fall  on  record  for  so  late  a  date. 

The  rubber  footwear  factories  are  busy,  after  a  brief  shut- 
down for  stocktaking  and  repairs  at  the  end  of  March. 

THE   TRADE    AT    DENVER. 

The  Denver  Rubber  Co.  (Denver,  Colorado)  have  disposed 
of  their  retail  department  and  removed  from  their  former 
premises  to  Nos.  1433-143S  Lawrence  street,  where  they  will 
occupy  the  entire  building,  with  increased  facilities  and  a  ISrger 
stock  than  hitherto.  Mr.  R.  A.  Kincaid  continues  as  president, 
and  the  company  are  exclusive  representatives  of  several  lead- 
ing manufacturers  of  mechanical  rubber  good  and  sundries. 

The  retail  department  of  the  business  has  been  purchased 
by  Phil  Arnold,  Jr.,  who  for  several  years  had  been  manager  of 
the  company,  and  removed  to  No.  434  Sixteenth  street,  Denver, 
where  he  has  opened  a  retail  business  under  the  style  of  Good- 
year Rubber  Store  Co.  The  firm  has  no  connection  with  any 
of  the  other  Goodyear  rubber  stores,  though  there  is  some 
Eastern  capital  interested.  The  new  company  will  carry  on  a 
general  retail  and  mail  order  business  in  rubber  goods. 

WILLIAM    H.    SCHEEL— FIRE. 

The  entire  stock  of  William  H.  Scheel,  dealer  in  paints  and 
varnish  materials,  and  supplies  for  rubber  and  other  manufac- 
turers, at  No.  159  Maiden  lane,  New  York,  together  with  the 
building,  was  destroyed  by  fire  early  on  the  morning  of  April  4. 
Mr.  Scheel  was  prepared,  however,  to  take  orders  for  immediate 
or  future  deliveries  of  any  of  the  lines  previously  offered  by 
him  to  the  trade,  with  little  or  no  delay  of  shipments,  except  on 
large  orders,  and  these  he  was  able  to  take  care  of  from  lots 
previously  ordered  and  coming  forward,  or  from  stocks  cabled 
for  immediately  after  the  fire.  The  concern  will  be  located  at 
No.  140  Maiden  lane  until  the  old  premises  can  be  rebuilt. 

TRADE    NEWS    NOTES. 

The  Trident  Tire  Co.  (New  York)  are  reported  to  have  un- 
der consideration  the  question  of  doing  their  own  manufac- 
turing. It  is  understood  that  the  company  booked  15S  orders 
at  the  Chicago  automobile  show,  including  one  for  4,000  tires. 

Certain  imported  French  tires  were  recently  before  the  cus- 
toms appraisers  at  New  York  with  the  result  that  they  were 
valued  for  entry  as  follows:  The  tires  varied  in  size  from  32J/2 
X  4^  inches  to  36;/^  x  4^  inches,  and  were  appraised  at  from 
$49.22  to  $54.04  each — avei  aging  $51.63  each,  or  $206.52  per 
set,  without  duties  paid. 

The  seventh  annual  convention  of  the  National  Electrical 
Contractors'  Association  of  the  United  States  will  be  held  in 
New  York  on  July  17-19,  and  promises  to  be  the  most  largely 
attended  and  probably  the  most  interesting  convention  the  asso- 
ciation has  held. 


TRADE   NEWS   NOTES. 

The  Akron  Rubber  Engineering  Co.  (.313-314  Everett  building, 
Akron,  Ohio)  are  establishing  a  business  of  systematizing  me- 
chanical equipment  for  rubber  factories.  Their  special  line 
will  be  to  make  plans  and  specifications  for  rubber  factories. 

Charles  W.  Harris,  formerly  Chicago  manager  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Rubber  Co.,  has  been  appointed  general  manager  for 
the  American  Cellular  Tire  Co.,  who  are  bringing  out  a  new 
tire,  with  offices  at  812  Great  Northern  building,  Chicago.  Alex- 
ander Adamson  (.\kron.  Ohio)  has  contracted  to  supply  molds 
for  the  new  tire. 

The  Garter  Cross  Co.  have  been  incorporated  in  Connecticut 
with  $20,000  capital,  and  will  establish  a  factory  at  New  Haven. 

The  Sullivan  Insulation  Co.  was  incorporated  February  18, 
1907,  under  the  laws  of  New  York ;  capital,  $10,000.  Directors : 
John  S.  Durand  and  John  Bowen,  No.  81  Fulton  street.  New 
York ;  Maurice  Sullivan,  No.  85  South  Fifth  street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Incorporated  principally  to  exploit  a  patented  removable 
and  replaceable  flange  and  flange  fitting  covering,  and  to  con- 
tract for  boiler  and  pipe  coverings.  The  charter  authorizes  the 
company  to  manufacture  insulated  wires  and  cables,  using 
rubber    or   any    other    insulating   material. 

The  Rubber  Balloon  Co.  of  ."Xmerica  (Newark,  New  Jersey), 
formed  some  two  years  ago  to  manufacture  toy  balloons  by  a 
special  process,   have   retired   from   business. 

.\t  the  banquet  of  the  Rochester  (New  York)  Automobile 
Club  on  March  25,  the  handsome  menu  cards  had  a  cover  de- 
sign, the  principal  feature  of  which  was  a  representation  of 
the  Goodrich-Bailey  Tread  tire. 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Richards,  president  of  the  B.  &  R.  Rubber 
Co.,  delivered  an  address  on  the  evening  of  April  10  before  the 
Appleton  Club  of  North  Brookfield,  Massachusetts,  on  india- 
rubber,  the  methods  of  obtaining  the  raw  material,  and  the 
processes  of  manufacture. 

The  employes  of  the  Davol  Rubber  Co.  (Providence,  Rhode 
Island)  gave  a  concert  and  "social"  on  the  evening  of  April 
15  which  was  well  attended  and  much  enjoyed  by  those  pres- 
ent. The  committee  in  charge  included  Daniel  J.  McCarthy, 
George    Cosgrove,    G.    W.    Whittemore    and    George    Francis. 

The  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.  and  the  American  Wringer  Co. 
are  among  the  manufacturing  concerns  co-operating  with  the 
social  science  section  of  the  Fortnightly  Club  of  Woonsocket, 
Rhode  Island,  in  working  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  tuber- 
culosis  among   factory   employes. 

Shippey  Brothers,  14  King  street.  Cheapside,  London,  have 
been  appointed  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  heavy  motor  'bus  tires 
of  the  "side wire"  type  manufactured  by  Morgan  &  Wright 
(Detroit,    Michigan). 

.•\  petition  in  bankruptcy  was  filed  on  April  16  against  the 
E.  J.  Willis  Co.  (New  York),  dealers  in  automobile  supplies. 
The  company  have  handled  large  quantities  of  rubber  tires, 
as  did  the  president.  Ernest  J.  Willis,  in  business  as  an  in- 
dividual before   forming  the   company. 

Rubber  erasers  entered  at  New  York  by  L.  &  C.  Hardtmuth  at 
3  shillings  were  advanced  by  the  customs  appraisers  to  3 
shillings  6  pence. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  shareholders  of  the  Joseph  Dixon 
Crucible  Co.  (Jersey  City,  New  Jersey),  6,460  of  the  7,345 
shares  being  represented,  th«  board  of  directors  was  re-elected. 
The  offices  were  later  re-elected  as  follows :  E.  F.  C.  Young, 
president:  John  A.  Walker,  vice  president  and  treasurer; 
George  E.  Long,  secretary;  Judge  Joseph  D.  Bedle,  counsel. 

.\n  automobile  club  with  60  members  has  been  organized  at 
Akron,  Ohio.  Charles  C.  Goodrich,  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co., 
is  president. 

.\  recent  count  showed  1,117  vehicles  in  New  York  city  to  be 
equipped  with  the  "sidewire"  tires  of  The  Firestone  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co. 
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AU    UNPUNCTURABLE    INNEB    TUBE. 

The  Victor  Auto  Tire  Repair  Co.  has  been  organized  at 
Passaic.  \.  }.,  with  $50,000  capital,  to  make  an  "unpuncturable" 
felt  tread  inner  tube  for  motor  tires,  which  is  being  marketed 
as  the  "Victor"'  tube.  James  Maitland  is  manager  and  Samuel 
W.  Male  secretary  of  the  company.  The  oftices  are  at  N'o.  220 
Madison  street,  Passaic. 

FIRST    RUBBER    TIRE    FACTORY    AT    NEWARK. 

The  Ennis-RulT  Tire  Co.,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New 
York  to  make  and  sell  the  spring  tire  patented  by  Frederick  A. 
Ruff,  of   Detroit,   first   brought   their  product  before  the   public 

at  the  Boston  .\utomobilc 
Show,  in  March,  since 
which  time  it  has  rapidly 
been  winning  favor.  As  in- 
dicated in  the  cut,  the  novel 
feature  of  this  tire  is  the 
triple  layer  of  highly  tem- 
pered steel  spring  located 
within  the  tread.  The  resil- 
ience of  this  tire  is  referred 
to  as  being  practically  the 
same  as  that  of  other 
pneumatic  tires,  while  less 
air  pressure  is  required, 
and  for  this  reason  the  lia- 
bility to  blowouts  is  less- 
ened. The  Ennis-RutT  Tire  Co.'s  offices  are  located  in  the  new 
"Auto-Mart"  building.  Sixty-second  street  and  Fifth  avenue, 
New  York.  They  are  establishing  a  factory  for  the  production  of 
the  rubber  treads  and  inner  tubes  at  No.  22  Commercial  street, 
Newark.  N.  J. 

OBITUARY. 

Mrs.  Mary  Marvin  Goodrich,  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Benjamin 
F.  Goodrich,  founder  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio), 
died  at  her  home,  in  New  York  city,  on  April  15.  She  was 
born  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  being  the  daughter  of  Justice  Richard 
Pratt  Marvin,  of  the  New  York  supreme  court,  and  Isabella 
Newland  Marvin.  On  November  14,  1869,  she  was  married  to 
Dr.  Goodrich,  tlien  engaged  in  business  in  New  York,  and  in  the 
year  following  accompanied  him  to  Akron,  where  he  laid  the 
beginnings  of  the  rubber  industry  in  that  city.  After  the  death 
of  Dr.  Goodrich,  in  18S8,  his  widow  resided  for  a  few  years  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  before  finally  making  her  home  in  New 
York.  The  burial  took  place  at  her  native  place,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  which  was  the  last  resting  place  of  her  husband,  Mrs. 
Goodrich  is  survived  by  two  sons  and  a  daughter — Charles  C. 
Goodrich,  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  at  .\kron ;  David  M.  Good- 
rich, of  New  York,  and  Isabella,  the  wife  of  John  C.  Breckin- 
ridge, of  New  York,  Richard  Pratt  Marvin,  a  brother  of  Mrs. 
Goodrich,  died  in  1906,  at  which  time  he  was  secretary  of  The 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

RUBBER    FACTORY    FOR    SALE. 

The  receivers  of  the  Electric  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  will 
offer,  at  public  sale,  on  May  3,  at  2  p.  m.,  on  the  premises  at 
Rutherford,  N.  J.,  the  plant  of  the  company,  consisting  of  three 
acres  of  land,  with  buildings  and  machinery  and  other  equip- 
ment, particularly  for  the  manufacture  of  rubber  tires. 

The  property  for  sale  embraces  a  large  modern  brick  factory 
building,  two-story  office  building;  machinery  for  the  manu- 
facture of  motor  tires  (capacity  75  to  100  tires  per  day)  and 
full  line  of  mechanical  rubber  goods;  300  H.  P.  steam  engine, 
electric  lighting  plant,  and  in  general  a  complete  rubber  factory 
equipment.  The  location  is  favorable  in  all  respects.  Further 
details  appear  in  an  advertisement  in  this  paper. 

The  Electric  company  were  reported,  at  the  time  nf  their  fail- 
ure, to  have  important  orders  on  hand,  but  lacked  capital. 


TRADE   NEWS    M01  IS 

ilixRv  l.KAiii,  for  many  years  pruprKior  of  the  Waterbury 
Rubber  Store,  at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  and  one  of  the  oldest  busi- 
ness men  in  the  town,  has  sold  his  stock  and  fixtures  to  The 
Ailing  Rubber  Co.,  to  be  combined  with  their  store  at  No.  139 
Bank  street,  and  will  retire  from  business. 

The  Plymouth  Rubber  Co.  (Stoughton,  Mass.)  have  increased 
their  capital  stock  to  $50,000.  They  have  also  added  to  their  ca- 
pacity by  erecting  new  buildings  during  the  past  year  and  put- 
ting in  additional  machinery.  Besides  proofing  for  the  trade  they 
are  making  such  specialties  as  re<l  discs,  beer  tubing  and  sheet 
packing. 

The  Phillips  Insulated  Wire  Co.  (Pawtuckct.  Rhode  Island) 
have  voted  to  petition  the  state  legislature  for  permission  to  in- 
crease their  capital  stock  from  $i,ooo,coo  to  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  William  Neidncr,  general  manager  of  the  linen  fire  hose 
manufacturing  plant  of  Charles  Niedner  (his  father),  at  Maiden, 
Massachusetts,  has  been  elected  an  alderman  for  the  city  of 
Maiden,  after  having  served  for  two  years  as  councilman.  He 
has  been  made  chairman  of  the  important  committee  on  public 
property. 

W.  D.  .Mien  Manufacturing  Co.  (Chicago)  have  become  the 
largest  makers  of  lawn  sprinklers  in  the  country  and  have  the 
largest  line  of  sprinkling  devices  made  by  any  firm  in  the  world. 
They  have  been  particularly  pleased  lately  to  see  the  recognition 
which  their  sprinklers  have  received  in  the  eastern  states  as  indi- 
cated by  their  large  shipments  to  Boston. 

The  Pittsburgh  Rubber  Supply  Co.  have  completed  their  first 
year,  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Cowell,  the  manager,  reports  a  highly  satis- 
factory condition  of  business. 

The  Standard  Underground  Cable  Co.  (Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania) declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  3  per  cent.,  payable  on 
April   10. 

The  St.  Louis  Rubber  Cement  Co.  have  planned  to  erect  build- 
ings to  cost  $6,500  at  No.  3046  Lambdin  avenue,  St.  Louis, 
which  will  take  the  place  of  the  premises  damaged  by  fire  in 
February. 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Brothers  Manufacturing  Co.,  manufac- 
turers of  sporting  goods  and  golf  balls  at  Chicopee  and  Stough- 
ton, Massachusetts,  are  incorporated  under  the  Massachusetts 
laws.  The  business  is  conducted  separately  from  that  of  .A.  G. 
Spalding  &  Brothers,  of  New  York,  and  succeeds  the  Lamb 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Chicopee. 

.Alexander  O.  Holroyd,  who  caine  to  the  United  States  from 
England  in  connection  with  the  Dunlop  tire  interests,  being 
identified  with  the  .American  Dunlop  Tire  Co.  from  its  begin- 
ning and  since  with  the  Dunlop  department  of  the  Hartford 
Rubber  Works  Co.,  has  gone  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Midgley  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  which  Thomas 
Midgley,  lately  president  of  the  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co., 
is  the  head. 

Mr.  Julius  Lehmann.  manager  of  the  india-rubber  depart- 
ment of  George  Borgfeldt  &  Co.,  .\inerican  representatives  of 
the  Hanover  Rubber  Co.,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  sailed  on 
the  Kaiser  WUhclm  II.  on  April  10  for  a  three  months'  vacation 
in  Europe. 

The  iMsk  Rubber  Co.'s  New  York  branch  is  expected,  by 
June  I.  to  be  installed  in  a  new  building  now  being  constructed 
for  its  use  at  Fifty-fifth  street  and  Broadway.  J.  W.  Bowman 
has  resigned  as  manager  of  the  New  York  branch,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  F.  A.   Drake. 

Mr.  Otis  R.  Cook,  who  for  twelve  years  was  general  repre- 
sentative of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  and  later  general  western 
representative  of  the  International  Rubber  Co.,  with  offices  at 
518  American  Trust  building.  Clsveland.  Ohio,  has  retired  from 
the  latter  connection  to  become  general  representative  of  the 
Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  retaining  the  oftices  mentioned 
above. 
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TRADE    NEWS    NOTES. 

The  Ellis  Rubber  Co.  filed  articles  of  incorporation  April  4. 
190",  under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  with  $10,000  capital,  to  engage  in 
the  sale  of  tires  and  other  rubber  goods.  They  will  act  as  sell- 
ing agents,  and  job  and  deal  in  all  kinds  of  rubber  tires.  R.  C. 
Ellis  is  president  and  manager,  and  T.  W.  Spalding  secretary 
and  treasurer.  They  will  not  engage  in  manufacturing  for  the 
present,  though  their  charter  permits  them  to  do  so.  Location : 
No.  510  Sycamore  street,  Cincinnati. 

The  Rubber  Products  Co.  (Akron.  Ohio)  are  manufacturing 
for  outside  parties  a  specially  light  overshoe  for  ladies'  wear, 
a  patented  article  in  which  a  good  trade  has  been  built  up.  The 
company  have  been  enlarging  their  facilities  for  mold  work, 
providing   room   for  24  hydraulic  presses. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.  (Woon- 
socket,  Rhode  Island)  on  April  22,  the  directors  elected  were 
Samuel  P.  Colt.  Walter  A.  Read,  John  W.  Ellis,  James  Harris, 
Walter  S.  Ballou,  Homer  E.  Sawyer,  and  John  J.  Watson,  Jr. 
Colonel  Colt  was  reelected  president  and  general  manager  and 
Clarence  H.  Guild  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  have  a  display  of  their  products 
at  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  to  celebrate  the  tercentennial  of 
the  founding  of  the  first  English  colony  in  America,  which  was 
opened  formally  on  April  26. 

The  New  England  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  (Hyde  Park, 
Massachusetts)  are  doing  a  very  large  and  profitable  business 
in  the  proofing  of  fabrics  of  all  sorts,  including  silk.  The 
active  head  of  the  company,  Mr.  A.  A.  MacLaren,  who  is  both 
secretary  and  treasurer,  has  also  recently  installed  an  up-to-date 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  rubber  heels  and  small  molded 
specialties  in  rubber. 

PERSONAL  MENTION. 

Mr.  Arthur  E.  Friswell,  formerly  with  the  Mechanical 
Fabric  Co.  (Providence,  Rhode  Island),  and  for  some  years 
past  at  the  works  of  David  Moseley  &  Sons,  Limited,  at  Man- 
chester, England,  was  recently  called  to  the  United  States  by 
the  serious  illness  of  his  father  at  Providence. 

Mr.  George  S.  Atwood,  secretary  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce  and  Trade,  with  headquarters  in  Berlin  and 
a  membership  divided  equally  between  American  and  non- 
American  firms,  arrived  in  New  York  on  April  9  on  a  visit 
the  object  of  which  is  to  bring  the  association  into  closer  rela- 
tions   with    American    commercial    interests. 

Mr.  Leonard  F.  Requa,  founder  and  for  a  number  of  years 
president  of  the  Safety  Insulated  W'ire  and  Cable  Co.  (New 
York),  is  a  director  in  thj  Arizona  Amalgamated  Copper  Co., 
a  $15,000,000  mining  company. 

The  Boston  shoe  trade,  both  rubber  and  leather,  will  miss 
George  E.  B.  Putnam,  department  editor  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Recorder,  but  not  for  long.  He  has  merely  gone  to  Jamaica 
for  a  well  earned  rest.  Here's  hoping  that  that  trim  little  island 
lies  quiet  while  he  is  there  and  that  he  returns  soon  and  much 
refreshed. 

Mr.  Lewis  D.  Parker,  some  time  president  of  the  Hartford 
Rubber  Works  Co.,  has  been  elected  a  director  in  the  important 
hardware  and  tools  manufacturing  concern,  Billings  &  Spencer 
Co.  (Hartford,  Connecticut"),  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Franklin  Clark. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Burgess,  special  correspondent  of  the  important  Lon- 
don daily.  The  Finaicier  and  BHl!ionist,\vas  in  New  York  recently, 
whence  he  started  for  an  iS  months'  tour  of  Mexico,  the  Central 
American  states,  and  South  America,  with  a  view  to  reporting, 
in  a  series  of  letters,  on  the  financial,  industrial,  and  com- 
mercial conditions  and  prospects  of  the  different  countries.  His 
itinerary  embraces  the  leading  rubber  ports,  including  Para  and 
Manaos,  and  the  rubber  interest  is  on  his  list  of  subjects  for 
study. 


TO   EXPLOIT   COLOMBIAN   RUBBER. 


■"T"  HE  Amazon-Colombian  Rubber  and  Trading  Co.  filed  articles 
■*■  of  incorporation  under  the  laws  of  Maine  on  April  10,  1907, 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $7,500,000,  of  which  $3,000,000  is  7 
per  cent,  preferred  stock  and  $4,500,000  is  common  stock.  The 
object  is  to  acquire  and  work  rubber  and  timber  resources  con- 
trolled under  a  concession  from  the  republic  of  Colombia — an 
estimated  area  of  47,000  square  miles,  bounded  in  general  by  the 
Putumayo  and  Caqueta  rivers,  the  waters  of  both  of  which  reach 
the  Amazon.  The  concession  carries  the  exclusive  rights  of  ex- 
ploitation until  1930,  and  the  right  to  acquire  80,000  hectares 
(  =  197,680  acres)  in  fee  simple,  anywhere  within  the  limits  of  the 
concession. 

During  the  last  four  years  rubber  has  been  shipped  from  the 
district  above  referred  to,  in  increasingly  large  amounts,  by 
way  of  Iquitos.  Manifests  of  such  shipments  between  the  dates 
of  December  29,  1904,  and  November  25,  1906,  show  769  tons 
of  rubber  consigned  for  Liverpool  and  57  tons  for  New  York, 
and  the  later  exports  have  been  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  expected 
that  the  rubber  working  and  trading  organization  already  on  the 
ground  will  be  continued  under  the  new  regime.  The  rubber 
gathered  hitherto  has  been  of  a  quality  approximating  caucho 
ball,  but  described  as  Jcbe  debit  or  "weak  rubber." 

The  new  company  have  head  offices  at  No.  i  Wall  street,  New 
York.  The  officers  are :  President,  Frank  Squier,  of  the  paper 
trade,  president  Queens  County  Trust  Co.,  and  recently  one  of 
tlie  vendors  of  the  Inambari-Para  Rubber  Estates,  Limited; 
vice-president,  Benjamin  Briscoe,  president  Maxwell-Briscoe 
Motor  Co. ;  secretary,  John  Bidlake,  a  former  United  States 
consul  in  Colombia,  and  general  manager  of  the  Home  Land 
and  Mining  Co. ;  treasurer,  Julian  M.  Gerard,  of  H.  C.  Brown 
&  Co.,  bankers.  New  York;  managing  director,  Herman  D. 
Sellecl!,  secretary  Carabaya  Rubber  Co.,  operating  rubber  prop- 
erties in  Peru.  The  directors  are  the  above,  C.  P.  Collins,  presi- 
dent Inca  Rubber  Co.  and  Inca  Mining  Co. ;  Fidel  Cuello,  mer- 
chant, of  Bogota,  and  Carl  H.  Fowler,  counselor-at-law,  of  New 
York. 

Colonel  John  Bidlake,  Fidel  Cuello  and  H.  D.  Selleck,  named 
above,  are  now  in  London  with  a  view  to  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  company.  In  London  is  a  branch  of  the  important  com- 
pany who  have  been  exploiting  the  rubber  resources  of  the  dis- 
trict involved  in  the  concession. 


POPULAR  TOILET  APPLIANCES. 

r^  E.ALERS  who  have  taken  on  the  Allen  fountain  brush  have 
'-^  found  it  a  ready  seller.  While  the  brush  and  accompanying 
outfits  have  been  improved  from  time  to  time  in  efficiency  and  ap- 
pearance, the  original  principle  rem.ains : 
Water  applied  to  the  skin  in  a  gentle  or 
strong  spray  through  the  bristles.  The 
slow  or  brisk  rub  readily  opens  the  pores 
and  clean  water  is  applied  directly  during 
the  process  of  massage  or  friction.  A 
thorough,  satisfying,  cleansing  bath  is 
accomplished  rapidly  and  followed  by  a 
delightful,  exhilarating,  toning  effect 
upon  the  system. 

The  Allen  fountain  brush  with  portable 
outfit  is  used  independent  of  the  bathroom,  tub  or  running  water, 
as  explained  in  the  company's  advertisement.  This  outfit  is 
greatly  appreciated  and  readily  purchased  by  those  not  having 
bathrooms  and  by  travelers,  as  the  outfit  is  packed  in  a  small  box 
easily  carried  in  grip  or  suit  case. 

Effective  advertising  matter  is  supplied  free  of  charge  to  deal- 
ers handling  these  goods. 

[The   Allen   Manufacturing  Co.,   No.   2515   Adams   street,   To- 
ledo, Ohio.] 


.Allex  B.\throom 
Outfit  in  L'se. 
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T""  HE  rubber  market  has  been  in  a  condition  during  the  past 
'■  month  that  may  best  be  described  as  uncertain,  unless 
the  language  be  adopted  of  one  trade  report  that  appeared  a 
fortnight  ago,  referring  to  the  week  then  closing  as  the  dullest 
on  record.  The  arrivals  have  been  taken  to  fill  contracts  and 
manufacturers  have  shown  no  interest  in  the  lower  price  scale 
now  prevailing.  There  was  a  gradual  decline,  from  the  quo- 
tations in  our  last  report,  until  past  the  middle  of  the  month, 
when  new  Islands  fine  was  quoted  at  $1.14 — a  price  not  before 
recorded  since  December,  1904,  but  it  is  not  known  that  busi- 
ness was  done  at  these  figures.  There  has  been  a  subsequent  in- 
creased firmness  of  the  market  and  quotations  to-day  are  within 
I  and  2  cents  of  prices  one  month  ago. 

The  Para  rubber  crop  this  year  is  conceded  to  be  larger  than 
in  any  former  year.  Arrivals  at  Para  up  to  April  i  (includ- 
ing caucho)  were  1,280  tons  larger  than  in  the  year  before  at 
the  same  date,  and  the  rate  has  been  well  maintained  since, 
the  estimated  total  arrivals  for  April,  at  the  time  of  our  going 
to  press,  being  3,050  tons,  against  2,500  tons  in  April,  1906.  The 
following  table  shows  the  arrivals  in  tons  for  the  four  last  crop 
years — to  December  31,  to  March  31,  to  April  30,  and  the  entire 
crop.  If  the  average  rate  of  arrivals  is  maintained  for  May  and 
June,  the  present  crop  will  aggregate  very  nearly  36,000  tons 
and  the  average  seems  likely  to  be  exceeded. 

Par.\   Arrivals — Rubber  and   Caucho — in  Tons. 

1903-04.       1904-05.     1905-06.     1906-07. 

To   December  31 13.470        13,300        14,690        14,720 

To    March    31 25,480        27,210        28,020        29,300 

To   April    30 27,550        29,330        30,520      032,350 

To  June  30 30.580        33.060        34-490 

ta— Partially  estimated.] 

The  market  for  Centrals  and  Africans  has  been  of  a  firmer 
character   throughout   the  month. 

New  York  quotations : 

Para.  May  I, '06.        April  i. '07.         April  29. 

Islands,  fine,  new 122     ©123         116     @II7         115     @Il6 

Islands,  fine,  old none  here        none  here         none  here 

Upriver,    fine,    new 126    @I27         118    @II9         117    @li8 

Upriver,  fine   old 127     @I28         121     @,I22         119    @I20 

Islands,   coarse,    new..  70    @  71  67    @  68  67    @  68 

Islands,    coarse,    old. .  .none  here        none  here         none  here 
Upriver,  coarse,   new..  91^®  92  92    @  93  91     @  92 

Upriver,  coarse,   old... none  here         none  here         none  here 
Caucho  (Peruvian)  sheet  74    @  75  75J^@  76         nVi®  74 

Caucho  (Peruvian)  ball  85    @  86  86    @  87  86    @  87 

Ceylon,   fine,    sheet I37    @I38        I35    @I36 

African. 


Lopori  ball,  prime. ..  .105®  no 
Lopori  strip,  prime. ..  ioo@  102 
Madagascar,    pinky....  87(0)88 

Ikelemba    iio@n2 

Soudan    niggers 9i@  92 


Sierra   Leone.    1st 

quality    102®  103 

Massai,   red    I02@io3 

Benguella     76@  77 

Cameroon  ball    79@  80 

Accra   flake    20@  21 

Centrals. 

Esmeralda,  sausage   86(a87      Mexican,   scrap   89@90 

Guayaquil,  strip  73@74      Mexican,   slab    66@67 

Nicaragua,   scrap    85(aM      Mangabcira,  sheet   59@69 

Panama,  slab   67^68      Guayulc     ®48 

East  Indian. 

Assam    94@95      Borneo    49@63 


Late  Para  cables  quote : 

Per  Kilo. 

Islands,   fine   5$6oo 

Islands,   coarse    3$ooo 

Last  Manaos  advices : 
Upriver,  fine   6$700 


Per  Kilo. 

Upriver,  fine   6$500 

Upriver,    coarse    4$8oo 

Exchange    is]4d- 


Upriver,  coarse    4$400 

Exchange  15  7/32rf. 

New    York    Prices    for   January    (New    Rubber). 

1907.  1906.  1905. 

Upriver,    fine I.2I@I.24         l.23@l.29         I.l8@l.25 


Upriver,    coarse 96® 

Islands,   fine i-i7@ 

Islands,    coarse 71(0! 

Cameta    72(0; 

New  York  Rubber  Prices  for 
1907. 

Upriver,  fine $l.i9(a$i.23 

Upriver,  coarse 95®    -98 

Islands,    fine 1.17®  1. 19 

Islands,    coarse 69®    .72 

Cameta    71®    .73 

New  York  Prices  for  M 
1907. 

Upriver  fine I.l6@l.2i 

Upriver  coarse 92®  .96 

Islands   fine 1. 14®!. 19 

Islands  coarse 66®  .70 

Cameta 71®  .73 

Statistics  of  Para  Rubber  {Excluding  Caucho). 

New   York. 

Fine  and                 Total.    Total.  Total. 

Medium.   Coarse.    1907.     1906.  1905. 

Stocks,   Februarv  28....ro».s     188           8  =     196        358  136 

Arrivals,    March    1333        636  =  1969      1415  3148 


.gS         .94®  .07 

•90®  .94 

1.20        i.2i(ai.26 

I.I4(S!I.22 

■73          -73®  .77 

.65®  .71 

.74          .74®   78 

.64®  .71 

February   (New 

Rubber). 

1906. 

1905. 

$i.26rti;$i.28 

$i.25(a$i.29 

•93®    .95 

•93®    .96 

1.23®  1.25 

1.22®  1.26 

.74®    -75 

.70®    .75 

.75®    -77 

Jo@    .76 

ARCH   (New  Rubber). 

1906. 

190S. 

I.25@I.2q 

i.29@i.34 

.93®    96 

.94@l.OO 

I.23(ffl.25 

i.25@i.3i 

•73®  .75 

.75®  .80 

•74®   77 

.77®  .82 

Aggregating    1521        644  =  2165      1773      .3284 

Deliveries,   March    1416        624  =  2040      1378      2941 


Stocks,  March   30 105 

Para. 
1907.      1906. 
Stocks.    Feb.    2S.  .Tons    485        737 
Arrivals,  March   4675      2795 


20  =     125        395        343 
England. 
1905.     1907.     J906.     1905, 


810 
3800 


449 
1 186 


875 
866 


305 
770 


.Aggregating    . . . 
Deliveries,   March 


•  5160 

417s 


3532 
3396 


4610 
3881 


1635 
825 


1741 
836 


1075 
800 


Stocks,   March  30 —     985        136        72c 

1907. 
World's  visible  supply,  March  30.. Tons    3,894 

Para  receipts,  July  i  to  March  30 25,435 

Para  receipts  of  Caucho,  same  dates....  3,975 
Afloat  fr.  Para  to  United  States.  Mar.  30  748 
Afloat  from  Para  to  Europe,  Mar.  30...     1.226 

Plantation  Pubber  From  the  Far  East. 

WEEKLY    CEYLON    EXPORT.-;. 


810       905 

275 

1906. 

1905. 

I      3.269 

3.5" 

;     24,264 

23,256 

;      3-705 

3,704 

757 

829 

)      1 .076 

1.210 

Pounds. 


Pounds. 


January  I  to  Feb.  4... 
Week  ending  Feb.  n. 
Week  ending  Feb.  18. 
Week  ending  Feb.  25. 
Week  ending  Mar.  4.. 


26,418  Total,   1907 80.456 

16,744  Same  dates,   1906 48.058 

14,007  Same  dates,   1905 13,896 

10.772  Same  dates,   1904 11-592 

12,515 


Distribution. 

Great   Britain    57,91"  Belgium 

United   States    14,410  Australia 

Germany    6,048 


,641 
440 


Rubber  Scrap  Prices. 

New   York  quotations — prices  paid  by  consumers  for  carload 
lots,  per  pound — show  little  change : 

Old  rubber  boots  and  shoes — domestic 10^^®  10^ 

Old  rtibber  boots  and  shoes — foreign 9H@  9H 

Pneumatic    bicycle    tires 7/^®  7^ 

.■\utomobile   tires    9"-8^io 

Solid  rubber  wagon  and  carriage  tires 10    ®io54 

White    trimmed    rubber I2'/<@I2J4 

Heavy  black   rubber 5^®  6 

Air  brake  hose 4'4®  5 

Fire  and   large  hose 35^®  3*^ 

Garden   hose    ^yi®  2}i 

Matting    VA®  iH 
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Paris, 

The  business  of  the  late  Haymann  Lercheiithal,  in  crude  rub- 
ber and  other  raw  materials,  is  being  continued  by  the  firm  of 
Poncin.  Dusendschon  et  Cie.,  at  47  rue  Lafitte.  The  firm  includes 
Messrs.  Alfred  Poncin  and  Oscar  Dusenschon  (the  latter  of 
whom  has  been  engaged  in  the  rubber  trade  at  Para  and 
Manaos),  and  are  correspondents  of  Heilbut,  Symons  &  Co.,  of 
London  and  Liverpool.  The.  Lerchenthal  estate  is  being  liqui- 
dated separately  by  Monsieur  Poncin. 

Havrt. 

The  offerings  at  inscription  this  date  embrace  about  112  tons, 
mostly  of  French  Congo  sorts,  with  several  items  from  Mada- 
gascar. Madagascar  pinky  is  estimated  at  8.60  francs  [=75 
cents  per  pound]  and  Maj  unga  at  8  francs  [  =70  cents  ] . 
Ceylon  and  Straits  plantation  rubber  is  also  included. 

RUBBER     ARRIVALS     AT     HAVRE. 

Dec.  iS. — SicamtT   Europe    123,121  kilos 

Jan.   16. — Steamer   Paraguay    167,953  kilos 

Feb.   18. — Steamer   Europe    99,010  kilos 

Mar.   19. — Steamer  Paraguay 87. 820  kilos 

Para, 

Exports  of  crude  india-rubber  (including  cauclio)  during 
January-March.  T907,  in  kilograms: 

(Para     shippers     5.786,517 

From  Manaos 7,175,445 

From  Iquitos,  direct 1.056,014 

Total   14,017.976 

R.  O.  Ahlers  &  Co.  report  [April  i]  : 

In  spite  of  lower  quotations  from  the  home  markets,  there  has  been  a 
general  pood  demand  for  the  arrivals  at  slightly  increased  prices.  The 
tributaries      of   the   Amazon    have   now    sufficiently    filled    up    to    enable   all 


steamers  to  go  up  agam  and  deliver  their  aviamentos,  so  that  the  outlook 
for  the  new  crop  does  not  seem  so  bad  as  could  hu  suppose*)  by  reports  re- 
ceived  last   iiiontli. 

IMPORTS  FROM  PARA  AT  NEW  YORK. 

[The  Figures  Indicate   Weight  in  Pounds.] 
March  27. — By  the  steamer  Hubert,  from  Manaos  and  Para: 
Imi'Ortkrs.  Fine. 

Pocl   &  Arnold 323,200 

A.   T.    Morse  &   Co 223,900 

(General    Rubber  Co 104.900 

New  York  Commercial  Co.  .    146,400 

Ilapemeyer    &    lirunn 22,600 

C*.   I*,  dos  Santos 49,300 

Neale  &   Co 2,200 

Kdniund   Reeks  &   Co 17,800 


Total     890,300 


April  5. — By  the  steamer 

A.  T.   Morse  &  Co 

Poel   &   Arnold 

General   Rubber  Co 

Nealc    &    Co 

New  York  Commercial  Co. . 

Ilagemeycr    &    Urunn 

Edmund   Reeks  &   Co 

C.    P.  dos  Santos 


Horatio, 

300,700 

193,300 

152,000 

44,500 

28,600 

29,300 

S,6oo 


Total     757.000 


Poel    &    Arnold 214,600 

General   Rubber   Co 65,900 

A.   T.   Morse  &   Co 106,200 

New  York  Commercial  Co..  52,400 

C.   P.  dos  Santos 18,100 

Neale  &  Co 5.700 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 24.300 

Hagemeyer    &    Brunn 5,000 


Medium. 

Coarse. 

Caucho. 

Total. 

74,300 

133.200 

72,800= 

603,500 

42.500 

81,200 

134,200= 

4Bi,8oo 

22,500 

92,900 

42,800= 

263,100 

34.100 

68,500 

6,500= 

255.500 

4,100 

33.900 

:= 

60.600 

9.400 

4,300= 

63,000 

1,400 

15.900 

19,800= 

39.300 

3»200 

i5»900 

= 

36,900 

191,500 

441,500 

280,400= 

1.803.700 

from  Manaos  and 

Para: 

82,500 

149,900 

88,300= 

621,400 

62,900 

107,800 

78.200= 

442.200 

41,800 

192,100 

70,800= 

456,700 

8,500 

42,100 

700= 

95,800 

8,200 

23,100 

19,100= 

78,900 

2,600 

29.300 

400= 

61,600 

Soo 

10,900 

1,700= 

i;2,000 

15,200 

= 

15,200 

207,300 

570,300 

259,200= 

1.793.800 

use,  from  Manaos  and  Para: 

88.600 

76.100 

54,900= 

434,200 

17,100 

76,500 

135.600= 

295,100 

37.400 

66,000 

69.700= 

279.300 

18,900 

37,900 

=: 

109,200 

3.300 

10,900 

— 

32,300 

1.700 

22,400 

;= 

29.800 

4,700 

= 

29.000 

12,500 

= 

12,500 

Total    492,200     167,000     307,000     260,200:=    1,226.400 

[Note. — The  Guangense,  from  Para,  was  due  at  New  York,  April  25,  with 
715  tons  rubber  and    100  tons  caucho.     The  Benedict,   from  Para, 
New  York,  May  5,  with  500  tons  rubber  and  70  tons  caucho.] 


due  at 


PARA  RUBBER  VIA  EUROPE. 

Pounds. 

Mar.    26. — By   the  P cnnsyli  ania=Mzi\\h\xv^: 
General    Rubber   Co.    (Coarse)...      22,500 

Mar.  29. —  By  the  (7£'^r5/c=LiverpooI: 

Poel   &   Arnold    (Coarse) 25,000 

Poel  &   .Arnold    (Caucho) 35.000 

New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Fine)      11,000       71,000 

Apr.  8. — By  the  i?a/'«//o  =  Hamburg: 

General    Rubber   Co.    (Fine) 22,500 

CJeneral    Rubber   Co.    (Coarse)...      13,500       36.000 

Apr.    12. — By  the  .l'fa/t'.j/iV  =  Liverpool: 
Poel   &   Arnold   (Caucho) 25.000 

Apr.   13. — By  the  iV/a/'0(-/io=MoIlendo: 
New  Y'ork  Commercial  Co.  (Fine) 2,500 

Apr.   13. — By  the  Ca»i/taHi<i  =  Liverpool: 
General   Rubber  Co.    (Coarse) 11.500 

Apr.   15. —  By  the  5"/.  L(>Kw  =  London: 
Poel  &  Arnold   (Fine) 13.500 

Apr.   17. — By  the  CanjwH fa=Liverpool: 
Poel   &  Arnold    (Fine) i  i.ooo 

OTHER   ARRIVALS   AT    NEW 
YORK. 

CENTRALS. 

Mar.  25. — By  the  PdHdwia  =  Colon :  Pounds. 

Andean   Trading   Co 4.500 

Mann  &  Emdon 1.500 

Piza    Nephews    Co 'i  ,000 

George   A.   Alden  &   Co 1,000        10,000 

Mar.  25.— By  the  Coitn(.s=New  Orleans: 

A.    N.    Rothr.lz 2,000 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co 1^500 

G.   Amsinck   &  Co 1.500         5.000 

Mak.  25. — By  the  Tennyson  ~V>3.h.m: 

New   York    Commercial    Co 13,000 

A.   D.    Hitch   &    Co 7.000 

American    Commerce    Co 7,000 

J.   H.   Rossback  &   Bros 3.000       30.000 

Mar.  26. — By  the  Prins  August  \ViHem  =  Co\om- 
bia: 

G.    Amsinck  &   Co s,ooo 

Kunhardt^  &    Co 3,000 

I.    Brand Vn  &  Bros 2,000 

.^.   Held    2,000 

De  Lima  &  Cortessa 1,500 

Roldan  &  Van  Sickle 500 

United    Fruit    Co 500        14,500 

Mar.  29. — By  the  Geor^r'c^Liverpool: 

George  .\.  Alden  &  Co 12,000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 3.500       15,500 

Mar.  29. — By  the  y«m»ri=Tampico: 

Continental-Mexican    Rubbtr    Co.  55,000 

Edward   Maurer    90,000 


CENTRALS— CoHfmHfd. 

New   York   Commercial   Co 33,000 

H.    Marquardt  &   Co 3,000      18 

Mar.    29. — By   the    Orinoco=Co\omh\^,   etc.: 

E.    B.    Strout 3,500 

G.   Amsinck   &   Co 2,000 

Meeke    &    Co 1,500 

H.    S.   King  &   Co 1,500 

Colombian    Trading    Co 1,000 

Roldan  &  \"an   Sickle 1,000 

Central   American  Importing   Co.  1,000 

L  A.  Pauli  &  Co 1.000 

M.    Hecht    500        1 

Mar.  30. — By  the  Graecia^^  Colon : 

J.  A.  Pauli  &  Co 2.000 

E.    B.    Strout 2,000 

Eggers    &    Heinlein 1,000 

Thebaud    Bros 500 

A.   Held    500 

Mar.  30. — By  the  Espcranza^=\'cTZ  Cruz: 

New  York   Commercial   Co 3.500 

H.   Marquardt  &  Co 2,000 

Isaac   Kubie   &  Co i.ooo 

Harburgtr    &    Stack 1,000 

E.    Steiger   &   Co 1,000 

Mar.  30. — By  the  El  A'orfe  =  Galveston: 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co.      35,000 

Mar.  30. — By  the  Financc^CoXon: 

Hvmiarest    Bros.    &    Co 4.000 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 3.S00 

A.    Santos  &   Co 2,500 

Hirzel.   Feltman   &   Co 1.500 

Roldan  &  \'an  Sickle i  .500 

L,   Johnson   &   Co 1,500 

Aramburo     Inc i  ,000 

.American    Trading    Co 1,000 

Piza    Nephews    Co 500 

Apr.  I. — By  the  Figi/ancia^Tampico: 

Edward    Maurer     70.000 

Continental-Mexican    Rubber   Co.      35.000 
W.   C.   Coleman  Co 5,000     1 

Apr.   1. — By  the  Proteus —  '^^w  Orleans: 

A.   T.   Morse  &   Co 5.500 

E.    Steieer   &    Co 2,000 

A.  N.  Rotholz 1,000 

Apr.   2. — By  the  Co/flii=Colon  : 

Hirzel,    Feltman   &   Co 6,000 

L.   Johnson  &  Co 1,000 

I.   Brandon  &  Bros 500 

Apr.   4. — By  the   Cflro»m  =  Liverpool: 
George  A.   Alden  &  Co 8,000 

Apr.  4. — By  the  Tifiati  —  Bahia: 

A.    D.   Hitch   &   Co 18,000 

A.    Hirsch    &    Co 5.000 

Thomsen    &    Co 1,500 

Apr.   6. — By  the   .l/<'.ricrt=:Frontera: 

New   York   Commercial   Co 9,000 

Harburger    &    Stack 7,000 


6,000 


8.500 


8,500 


CENTRALS— CoHfmMcrf. 

E.    Steiger   &    Co 4,500 

W.    L.    Wadleigh 2,500 

Thebaud     Bros 1,500 

H.    Marquardt  &  Co... 1,000 

Frederick    Probst  &.  Co 1,000       26,500 

Apr.   8. — By  the  5'flrn{a  =  Colombia: 

J.   A.    Pauli  &  Co 4.000 

Seauz  &  Co 3,000 

Schulte   &   Goschen 1.500 

.'\.   D.   Straus  &  Co 1,000 

1.   Brandon  &  Bros 1,000        10.500 

Apr.  8. — By  the  Advance=Co\Qn: 

Hirzel.    Feltman   &   Co 3.500 

Andean    Trading   Co 2,000 

Eggers   &    Heinlein 2,000 

Bartling  &  De  Leon 500         8,000 

Apr.  9. — By  the  Hauseat=^a)\\^: 

New   York  Commercial   Co 5,000 

Poel    &    Arnold 5.000 

A.  Hirsch  &  Co 5,000       15.000 

Apr.  9. — By  the  Prins  /car/n'»i  =  Colombia: 

Schloss   Bros.    &    Co 5.500 

J.   A.    Pauli   &   Co 2,500 

Kunhardt   &   Co 2,500 

I.    Brandon    &    Brcs 2,000 

Seauz  &  Co 1.500 

D.  A.   De  r.ima  &  Co i.ooo 

American    Trading    Co 1,000 

Escobao  &  Gorgorza 1,000 

G.   .-Xmsinck  &  Co 1,000 

(Graham,   Hinkley  &   Co 500        18.500 

Apr.    11. — By  the  /JrHjciiian^^Liverpool: 
George  A.   Alden  &  Co 11,000 

Apr.   12. — By  the  .lf(7^a«2aj^Tampico: 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber   Co.    125,000 

New   York   Commercial   Co 75.000 

Remsch    &    Helde 45.000 

Edward    Maurer    25.000 

W.   C.    Coleman   S:   Co 11.000 

Poel    &'    Arnold 2,500 

H.    Marquardt   &   Co 3.5oo 

Harburger    &    Stack i.ooo      288,000 

Apr.   12. —  By  the  /i/rafo  =  Colon  : 

G.   Amsinck   &   Co 3,000 

Mecke    &    Co 2.000 

Wcssels.    Kulemkamp    Co 1,500 

.\ndreas    &    Co 1.000 

Roldan  &  Van   Sickle 3.000 

J.    A.    Pauli   &   Co I.ooo 

Eggers    &    Heinlein 1.000 

H.    Marquardt  &  Co 500 

A.   S.   Lascellas  &  Co 500       11.500 

Apr.  13. — By  the  Monterey=Ve:xz  Cruz: 

H.   Marquardt  &  Co 1,000 

New   York   Commercial    Co 1,000 

Harburger  &  Stack 1,000         3.000 

Apr.  13. — By  the  Patiania^CoIon: 

Hirzel.   Feltman   &   Co 9,000 
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CENTR.\LS— CciifiNKi-c/. 

Roldan    &    Van    Sickel 3.000 

Duniarcst    Bios.    Co 3.500 

Mann    &    Knitlon 4i5oo 

Silva.    Busscnus   &    Co 2,500 

Jose   Julia   &    Co 2,000 

Andreas    &    Co 1,500 

G.   -Viiistnck   &  Co 1,000 

Frame   &   Co i  ,000 

Wesscls.   Kulenikamp   Co 500 

Piza    Nephews    Co 500 

Andean   Trading    Co 500       29,500 

Apr.    15. — By  the  Proteits^Ntw  Orleans: 

A.   T.    Morse  &   Co 5,000 

Manhattan    Rubber    Mfg.    Co .        3,000 

New    York   Cuinmereial   Co 2,000 

loggers   &    Heinlein 2,500 

A.    N.    Rothoiz 1,000        13,500 

Apr.   17. — Ry  the  5'ifci'ria  =  Colombia: 
Kunhardt   &    Co 3,000 

D.  Moscly   Sons 3,ooo 

Rrunner    &    Moller 1,500 

G.    Anisinck   &    Co 2,000 

I.  Brandon   &   Bros 1,000 

United    Fruit    Co 500 

Luiinrte   &    \Yhitnev 500 

Graham,  Ilinkley  &  Co 500        12,000 

Apr.    i;. —  By  the  Toronto  =  Hamburg: 
A.  T.   Morse  &  Co 56,000 

Apr.    17. — By  the  El  Pfljo^ Galveston: 
Continental-Mexican   Rubber  Co 30,000 

Apr.   iS. — By  the  Prius  Ethel  Frcdcrich=Co\on: 

A.   M.  Capen's  Sons 2,500 

A.    Santos   &    Co 2.000 

A.    Rosenthal's   Sons 1.500 

De    Lima    &    Cortessa i.ooo         7,000 

Apr.    19. — By  the  il/cri(/n=  Frontcra: 

II.  Marquardt  &   Co 4,500 

New    York   Commercial   Co 4.500 

Ilarburger    &    Stack 6,500 

E.  Steiger    &    Co 4,500 

Thebaud    Brothers    2.500 

Graham,   Ilinkley   &   Cc 1,000 

American    Trading    Co i.ooo       24,500 

Apr.    19. —  By  the  .^//lOiica^Colon: 

G.   Amsinck  &   Co 2,500 

Piza  Nephews  Co 6,000  8,500 

Apr.   22. —  By  the  Prins  .-lugnst   n'i7/f»i  =  Colom- 
bia: 

I.    Brandon   &   Bros 2,000 

1).  A.  De  Lima  &  Co 1.500 

G.    &   J.    Fajardo 1,000         4,500 

Apr.  22. — By  the  B.vroH  =  Bahia: 

T.   H.   Rossbach  &   Bros 11,000 

Poel    &    Arnold 15,000 

New  York    Commercial   Co 7,000       33.000 

Apr.   j,^    -  By  the  FiHaKcc=Colon: 

Hirzel.    Feltnian   &    Co 6,500 

L.    Johnson    &   Co 2,000         8,500 

Apr.   23. — By  the  Momus=i^e\v  Orleans: 

A.   T.   Morse   &   Co 5, 000 

G.    Amsinck  &    Co 2,000 

A.  N.  Rothoiz 2,000 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co 1,000       10,000 

AFRICANS. 

Pounds. 

Mar.    27. — By  the  Mesab a—London: 

Robinson  &   Stiles 4,500 

Poel   &   Arnold 2,000         6,500 

Mar.  27. — By  the  Z^a/(itia'=:Antwerp: 

A.   T.    Morse  &  Co 7,000 

Joseph    Cantor    5,000 

W.  L.  Clough  Co 2,000        14,000 

Mar.  28. — By  the  T'i'«/oniV  =  Liverpool: 

Poel   &   Arnold 7,000 

W.    L.    Cough    Co 2.500         9,500 

Mar.  29. — Ry  the  G(?org(*c=  Liverpool: 

General    Rubber    Co 100,000 

George  A.    Alden  &  Co 67,000 

Poel  &   Arnold 34. 000 

Henry  A.   Gould   Co 9,000     210,000 

Apr.    I. —  By  the  Minuetonka=hondon: 
General  Rubber  Co 20,000 

Apr.   I.- -By  the  Lucaniti^Liverpool: 
General  Rubber  Co 13»500 

Apr.   I. — By  the  Lorraiije  =  Havre: 

A.  T.   Morse  &  Co 11,500 

Poel  &  Arnold 9.000       20,500 


AFRICANS— Con/iN«fd. 

Apr.   I. —  By  the  iraW<'rj(v=Hamburg: 
A.   T.   Morse  &    Co 9.000 

Apr.  2. — By  the  Kroonland=  Antwerp: 
Poel  &  Arnold 1 1,000 

Apr.  3. — By  the  C<rwf=Liverpool: 

General    Rubber   Co 45,000 

A.   T.    Morse  &  Co 7,000       52,000 

Apr.   4. —  liy   the  Caronio  =  Li\'crpool 

General    Rubber    Co 135,000 

(ieorge  A.   Alden   &   Co 22,500 

A.   \V.    Brunn   Co 4, 500 

W.    L.  irtiugh   &   Co 5,500 

A.   T.   Morse  &   Co 4,500      172,000 

Apr.  5. —  By  the  fla/fic— Liverpool: 

Gtorge  A.   Alden  St   Co iq,ooo 

Livesey  &   Co 1 1 ,500 

A.   W.    Brunn  &  Co 2.500       33,000 

Apr.  8. — By  the  New  KorA.'= London: 

General    Rubber    Co 120.000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 5.000     125.000 

Apr.  8. — By  the  /?a/>a//£»  =  Hamburg: 

George  A.   Alden   &  Co 67.000 

Poel    &    Arnold 14,000       81.000 

Apr.   II. ^By   the  ^lrwienirtH  =  LivcrpooI: 

(k.'neral    Rubber    Co 78.000 

G<orge  A.  Alden  &  Co 15.000 

W.   L.   Gough   &   Co 11,000     104,000 

Apr.    12. — By   the   Vadcrland  =  .\ntwcrp: 

General    Rubber    Co 27,000 

A.   T.    Morse   &  Co 1 5.000 

loscph    Cantor    7.000 

Raw    Products   Co 4.500       53.500 

Apr.   13. — By  the  Cam/>oni(i  =  Liverpool: 

General    Rubber    Co 45.000 

A,  T.   Morse  &  Co 15.000 

Livesey    &    Co 11.500       71.500 

Apr.   13. —  By  the  5ai'0iV=Havrc : 
A.  T.   Morse  &  Co 11.500 

Apr.    15. —  By  the  CcrfWc  =  Liverpool: 

Georuc  A.   Alden  &  Co 15.000 

A.   T.   Morse  &  Co 5-000       20,000 

Apr.    16.- -By  the  AfmHt'/ia/ia  =  London: 

General    Rubber    Co 9.000 

Bocl  &  Arnold 2,500        11. 500 

Apr.    16. — By   the  Fitt/aKrf=Antwerp : 

General  Rubber   Co 70.000 

George  A.    Alden   &   Co 2,000       72,000 

Apr.  17. —  By  the  Carniaiiia^ Liverpool: 

General   Rubber  Co 22.500 

Poel    &    Arnold 9,000 

A.   T.   Morse   &  Co 7.000 

George  A.   Alden  &   Co 5.500       44.000 

Apr.  17. — By  the  7'oroH(o=Hamburg: 
A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 1 1,000 

Apr.   18. — By  the  0<rea"ic  =  Liverpool: 

General  Rubber  Co 36,000 

George  A.  Alden   &  Co 20,000       56,000 

EAST   INDIAN. 

Pounds. 

Mar.   25.— By  the  Afghan   PriHcc=Singapore: 

George  A.   Alden   &  Co 15.000 

W.    L.   Gough   &   Co 30,000 

Joseph    Cantor    5.ooo 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 5.ooo       sS.ooo 

Mar.  25. — By  the  Ar«fria=Singapore: 

Hcabler   &    Co 15.000 

A.  T.   Morse  &   Co 20.000 

A.    W.    Brunn    Co 7.ooo 

For    Boston    2.S00       44.500 

Apr.   1. — By  the  Mmnctcnika  —  hondon: 

Robinson    &    Stiles Uooo 

General  Rubber  Co '13.500 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co *  3.000       30,000 

Apr.   I. — By  the  One/ =  Colombo: 
A.  T.  Mcrse  &  Co 'S.Soo 

Apr.  9. — By  the  5(i/iMwi(i  =  Singapore: 

Pool    &    Arnold 30.000 

Joseph    Cantor     1 1 .000 

A.  W.  Brunn  Co i  5.000 

W.  L.  Gough  Co 13.500       69.500 

Apr.   13. — By  the  iCwflHHfl  =  CoIombo: 
A.  T.  Morse  &  Co *  15.000 


i:.\ST  INDIAN— Co«fi««tfd. 
.\pr.  i6.^lly  the  .VifiHt'/rd/ia^l^>ndon: 
General    Rubber   Co *  15,000 


•  Denotes    Plantation 
Borneo    and   Java). 


Grades    (balance    Assam. 


GuttaJelutonc. 

Pounds. 

Mar.  25. — By  the  Afghan  Princei^Singaporc: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Cu 350,000 

W,  L.  Gough  &  Co 225,000 

11.   Pauli  &  Co 90,000 

Htablcr  &  Co 65,000     730,000 

Mar.  25. — By  the  A'u&ia=Singapurc: 

H.   Pauli  &  Co 180,000 

A.  \V.   Brunn  Co 50,000 

Hcabler  &  Co 20,000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 7,000     257.000 

Apr.  9. — By  the  Satsuma=SingapoTc: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 425.000 

Hcabler  &  Co 300.000 

L.   Littlejohn   &   Co 30,000 

11.   Pauli  &  Co 90,000 

J.  \V.  Phyfc  &  Co 50,000     895.000 

.\fr.   10. — By  the  5iJt/i=Sin8aporc : 

r.torge  A.  Alden  &  Co 125,000 

tleabler  &  Co 25,000     150,000 

Apr.  19. — By  the  FiV/oriaM=Livcrpool: 
Hcabler  &  Co 45.000 

Apr.   17. — By  the  .-^MUlrrdawi^Rotterdam: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 100,000 

•\.  T.  Morse  &  Co 50,000     150,000 

GUTTA-PERCHA. 

.\pR.  8. — By  the  /fapa//o=Hamburg: 

Robert  Soltau  Co 7. 500 

Balata. 

Apr,  5. — By  the  (7rffnado=Trinidad: 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co i.ooo 

Frame   &   Co 1.000 

Graham,  Hinkley  &  Co 1.000         3.000 

Apr.  8.— By  the  /?a/'a//(J=Hamburg: 
American  Hard  Rubber  Co 10,000 

Apr.  10. — By  the  A/dHa<3=Demcrara: 

Frame   &   Co i.500 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co i.ooo         2,500 

Apr.  19. — By  the  Prins  H'i7/rm=:Trinidad: 

Thebaud  Brothers 1 1 .000 

1-rame  &   Co 1.000 

G.    Amsinck   &   Co 2.500       14.500 

CUSTOM   HOUSE  STATISTICS. 


I'liKr     f'V     NLW     VURK MAKCH. 

Imports:  Pounds. 

India-rubber    8,6S4.2.U 

Balata   30,600 

Gutta-percha    13.202 

Gutta-jclutong  (Pontianak) . .  2,192.864 


Value. 

$6,6og.i99 

ii.Sii 

4.783 

88,072 


Total   10,890,957  $6,713. '65 

Exports: 

India-rubber     155.635  *"2.8*2 

Balata    5.8io  3.488 

Reclaimed   rubber 64,743  9.ooo 

Rubber   Scrap   imported I3>.93'        $i3S.5i9 

Rubber  Scrap  exported 11,034  519 

BOSTON  ARRIVALS. 

Pounds. 

Mar.  4. — By  the  7f<Twia=LivcrpooI: 
Poel  &  Arnold— Centrals 7,S'0 

Mar.   13. — By  the  .A/iV/iigaw^I-iverpool: 
George  A.   Alden  &  Co.— .Vfricans.  .   33,842 
Poel   &   Arnold — Africans 49,08681,928 

Mar.   18.— liy  the  Afglian  Prmfc=Singapore: 
George  A.   Alden  &  Co.— East  Indian 1,181 

Mar.  20. — By  the  5a(-/i<'»i=Liverpool : 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co. — .Africans 22,649 

Mar.  26. —  P.y  the  Cy»in'c=Liverpool: 
Poel  &  Arnold— .Africans 4.734 

Total   II9.002 

Value,   $84,345. 


EXPORTS   OF  INDIA-RUBBER  FROM    PARA    (IN    KILOGRAMS). 

Months.                               United  St,\tes.                                                                         Europe.  Totai. 

Fine.     Medium.  Coarse.     Caucho.    Total.  Fine.  Medium.  Coarse.     Caucho.    Total. 

Jamiarv    850,678     197,179     605,168       46,1871,699^12  824,310       97,095     253,622     275.4281,450.455  3.M9,667 

FebruaVv    1,404,669     304,751      738,457     297.9932,745,870  1,286,917  163.605      485,527     028,1562,864.205  5,610,075 

March     1,085,429     288,328      712,124     338,8002,424,681  l,+23,233  I59,55i      466,168     784.6012,833.553  S.258,234 

Total    3,340,776     790,2582,055,749     682,9806,869,763  3.534,460  420,2511,205,3171,988,1857,148.213  14.017,976 
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Liverpool, 

WiLLi.\M  Wright  &  Co.  report  [April  2]  : 

Fine  Para.— The  demand  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  was  farily  good, 
but  l.?tterly,  with  the  hea\y  receipts  and  monetary  uneasiness,  market  buyers 
have  withdrawn  from  active  operations,  and  prices  are  iHd.  to  2d.  per 
pound  lower.  .-Xmerica  has  been  quiet,  but  it  is  expected  to  reenter  the 
market  shortly,  so  that  the  present  moment  seems  a  favorable  one  for  manu- 
facturers to  operate. 

Edmund  Schluter  &  Co.  report  [March  31]  : 

The  market  during  March  has  again  been  comparatively  quiet,  with  a 
further  decline  both  in  Brazil  and  in  the  home  markets,  owing  to  the  large 
receipts  at  Amazon  ports.  There  is  no  doubt  rather  a  large  supply  of  rubber 
at  the  moment,  which  if  pressed  for  sale  might  not  find  buyers  except  at  a 
further   slight   concesscn. 

World's  Visible  Supply  of  Para,  March  31. 

1907.        1906.        1905.      1904.      1903.  1902. 

Tons  5360        4689        4385        2986        4995        5958 

Prices,  hard  f\ne.4/iii4  5/5  5/6      4/8^      3/9H  .3/1^ 


Liverpool   Stocks 

1907 ,^-3 

1906 344 

1905 364 


OF  .African   Rubber,  March   31. 

1904 402  1901 

1903 387  1900 

1902 513  1899 


862 
663 
422 


OFFICIAL  STATISTICS  OF   RUBBER  (IN  POUNDS). 


UNITED   STATES. 


-MONTHS.  imports. 

February,   1907 8437,537 

January    6,473.039 


Two  months,  1907  14,910.576 
Two  months,  1906  13,148.240 
Two    months,    1905     17,358,964 


EXPORTS. 

379.719 
292,892 

672,611 
687,488 
350,856 


NET  IMPORTS. 

8,057,8x8 
6,180,147 

14.237,965 

12,460,752 
17,008,108 


GERMANY. 


MONTHS.  IMPOKTS. 

February,    1907 2,452,120 

January    2,930,620 


Two  months. 
Two  months, 
Two    months. 


1907 
1906 
190S 


5,382.740 
8,955.980 
7,231,180 


EXPORTS. 
1,270,720 
1,419,880 

2,690,600 
2,666.180 
2,597,980 


NET  l.M PORTS. 
1,181.400 
1,510,740 

2,692,140 
6,289.800 
4,633,200 


FRANCE.* 


MONTHS. 

February,   1907. 
January    


IMPORTS. 

1.583,560 


EXPORTS. 
1,049.840 


NET  IMPORTS. 
533,720 


Two  months,  1907 
Two  months,  1906 
Two    months,    1905 


4,986,520 
4,552,460 


2,47^,320 
1.946.780 


2,510,200 
2,605,680 


BELGIUM.t 


MONTHS.  IMPORTS.  EXPORTS.  NET  IMPORTS. 

January     1,259.335  904.725  354.6l0 

February,    1907    2,060,425  888,129  1,172,296 

Two    months,    1907  3,319,760  1,792,854  1,526.906 

Two    months,    1906  3,313,189  1,521,091  1,792,098 

Two    months,    1905  3,110,606  1.896,239  1.214.367 


GREAT   BRITAIN. 


MONTHS.  IMPORTS.  EXPORTS.         NET  IMPORTS. 

February,    1907 5.965,680  2,686,544  3,279,136 

January    5,867.568  3,40i,.s28  246,240 


Two    months, 
Two    months, 
Two    months. 

1907 
1906 
1905 

11.8^3.248 
10.996.272 
10,086,496 

6,087,872 
6,156,192 
6,603,976 

5,745.376 
4,840.080 
3.482,520 

ITALY. 

MONTHS. 

December.    1906.  . . 
January-November 

1906 
1905 
1904 

IMPORTS. 

217.360 

2,363,460 

EXPORTS. 

32,780 

369,160 

NET  IMPORTS. 

184,580 

1,994.300 

Twelvemonths 
Twelvemonths 
Twelvemonths 

2.^80,820 
1.687,180 
1,471,360 

401,940 
260,260 
140,580 

2,178,880 
1,426,920 
1,330.780 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

.MONTHS. 

December,  1906.  . . 
Januarj'-November 

IMPORTS. 

425,920 

3,768,600 

EXPORTS. 

71,720 

794.360 

NET  l.M  PORTS. 

354.200 

2,974.240 

Twelvemonths,  1906 
Twelve  months,  1905 
Twelvemonths,  1904 


4,194.520 
3.015.540 
2,929,520 


866,080 
45,320 
15,620 


3,328,440 
2,970,220 
2,913,900 


Note. — German     statistics     before    Jan.     i,     1906.     include     Gutta-percha, 
Balata,   old    (waste)    rubber.      British   figures    include    old    rubber.      French. 
.\ustrian    and    Italian    figures   include    Gutta-percha.      The    exports    from    the 
United  States  embrace  the  supplies  for  Canadian  consumption. 
"*  General    Commerce.  t  Special    Commerce. 


The  Hodgman  Rubber  Co.  (New  York)  are  distributing  some 
attractive  little  folders  announcing  their  line  of  "Sunset"  rubber 
goods. 
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Do  You  Know  What  This  Is? 

YOU  SHOULD  HAVE  ONE  FOR  DRYING 


WRITE  US  FOR  CATA- 
LOaUB    AND    PRICES. 


Sheet  and  Reclaimed  Rubber 

F.  J.  STOKES  MACHINE  CO.,  Philadelphia 


LAMPBLACKS     ESPECIALLY     FOR     RUBBER     MANUFACTURE 

SAMUEL    CABOT,    BOSTON,    MASS. 
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SPECIAI.     ATTENTION     GIVEN  TO    EXPORT   BUSINESS.  COaHESPONBENCE    AND   INQinRIES   SOLICITED. 

The   Canadian   Rubber   Co.    of   Montreal 

MANUFACTURERS      OF  I^I/V\ITBD 

ALL  KINDS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  GENERAL  RUBBER  GOODS 

""^^  AND     SOLE     MAKERS    OF    THE 

Celebrated    "CANADIAN"   Rubbers 


We  are  always  open  to  correspond 
with  experienced  Rubber  men.  both 
for    Factory    and    Executive    Work. 


Factory  and    Cxeculive  Offices:  Inventlona    kindred    to    the    Trade 

and    Ideas    for    development.    Invited. 
|L| |~|IU T n p  A  I         n       f\  Our    Development    Department    glvea 

iTIvri-i  ■  ■%l..>4L.f    r»     \i»  (ij^gg    matters    special    attention. 

Canadian  Sales  Branches:    HALIFAX,  N.  S.,  MONTREAL,  Quo.,    TORONTO.  Ont.,    WINNIPEG,  Man.,   RECINA,  SASK., 

CALGARY,   Alta.,  VANCOUVER.  B.  C,  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 

D.    LORNE   McGIBBON.  J.   C.    NICHOLSON,  M.    C.    MTTLLAHKY,  R.   J.    YOUNGE,  B.    LLOYD   JONES, 

Manager  Mechanioal  Goods. 


Vice-Pres.    Ac   M&na^n?   Director. 


Manager  Footwear  Dept. 


Sales    Manager. 


Sect.-rreas, 


B.  LOEWENTHAL  lb  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK,  136  Liberty  St.     BUY  AND  SELL 
CHICAGO,  162  5th  Avenue.  in  any  grade 

Cable /WJr«$"Cyblow«ll"N«w  York.        Utbcr*!  Code  Used.  IN  ANY  QUANTITY. 


SCRAP  RUBBER 


SCAFFITE 


Under  this  cipher  word  we  desire  to  in- 
troduce a  high  melting  point  material, 
well  adapted  for  makers  of  rubber,  elec- 
trical compounds,  waterproofing,  saturat- 
ing materials,  paints  and  cements. 

This  material  is  not  to  conflict  with  our 
Hydro  Carbon,  Mineral  Rubber,  Elastic 
Compound,  and  Compo  Black  in  their 
several  channels  of  consumption.  Please 
write  for  prices  and  samples. 


William  H.  Scheel 

159  Maiden  Lane  and  37  Fletcher  Street 

New    York,    N.   Y. 


ADOLF»H    HIRSCH  <fe  GO. 

Importers  and  Dealersain 

Brazil  Manicoba  and  Sheet  Rubber 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 

BRIDGE  ARCH,  17  Frankfort  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Tolepbone  3198  John  Cable  Address  'Adhlrsoclh' 


ELECTRIC  HOSE  &  RUBBER  CO., 

WILMINGTON,   DELAWARE. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Hose  for   all   purposes  by  a  new  and  improved 

process — made  in  any  continuous  length. 

Vulcanized  under  pressure. 

Cannot  possibly  unwrap  or  separate  between  plies. 

Great  strength  and  durability. 

Venttcn  the  India  Rubber  World  when  you  write 


THE 

EUREKA 

STEAM  TRAP. 

In  construction  the  most  simple ;  in  work, 
just  as  good  as  its  construction  is  simple. 
Used  by  the  Navy,  Steel  Mills,  Paper  Mills 

and  Rubber  Mills. 
Indispensable  for  Presses  and  Vulcanizers. 


OSGOOD  SAYEN, 

421  Arcade  Building,      Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mention   Tht  India  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 
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in  this  way  could  rubber  be  produced  at  a  cost  of 
17  cents  a  pound  or  less,  of  a  quality  salable  as  high 
IS  ,$1.30  or  $1.40  a  pound. 

.\iid  in  view  of  the  newness  of  the  Ceylon  rubber 
interest  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  further 
improvements  in  the  direction  of  economical  priDduc- 
tion  are  yet  to  be  recorded,  .Ml  of  which  is  of  interest  as 
relating  to  the  Far  East  alone,  but  may  not  som- 
the  new  ideas  prove  applicable  to  rubber  in  geiicral? 
Here  we  see  the  Amazon  valley,  for  example,  dis- 
charging this  year  probably  80  pounds  of  rubber  for 
every  pound  of  plantation  rubber  from  jlritish  .\sia. 
It  is  true  that  the  .\mazon  output,  for  the  most  part, 
is  smoked  in  preparation,  while  the  other  is  not ;  but 
if  the  smoking  is  essential — and  thus  far  it  seems  to 
he — why  may  not  processes  and  apparatus  be  devised 
for  smoking  rubber  in  bulk  instead  of  by  piecemeal, 
as  now  practiced  on  the  Amazon  ? 

We  do  not  doubt  that  some  such  practice  .vill  be 
evolved  and  will  become  general  wherever  Hez'ea  rub- 
ber is  produced,  whether  in  forests  or  on  plantations. 
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WITHOUT  doubt  a  notable  step  in  economy  in 
the  production  of  raw  rubber  in  the  Far  East 
has  been  taken  in  the  last  year  or  two,  particularly  on 
the  larger  plantations.  The  coagulation  of  rubber  in 
ordinary  dinner  plates  was  all  well  enough  in  the  days 
when  only  a  few  pounds  were  to  be  dealt  with,  and 
the  object  was,  first,  to  determine  whether  the  planted 
trees  would  yield  rubber,  and,  secondly,  to  find  out 
how  the  product  would  be  received  by  the  manufac- 
turers. 

Rut  the.sc  questions  having  been  settled  satisfac- 
torily, and  the  rubber  production  of  Ceylon  and  ^la- 
laya  having  reached  a  million  pounds  a  year,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  constant  and  rapid  increase,  the  former 
laboratory  scale  of  operations  has  become  inadequate. 
'I'he  estate  manager  with  a  few  hundred  pounds  in  a 
season  to  deal  with  might  have  treated  the  rubber  in 
his  dining  room,  had  he  cai-ed  to  do  so,-  Handling  a 
thousand  pounds  a  day,  and  more,  as  some  of  them  will 
be  doing  soon,  is  an  entirely  different  proposition. 
Much  cheaper  methods  than  handling  latex  by  the 
saucerful  become  necessary,  since  the  first  object  of 
the  rubber  plantation  is  returns  for  the  shareholders 
from  the  proceeds  of  rubber  sales.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  in  how  many  ways  economical  methods  have  been 
evolved  for  handling  Ceylon  rubber  on  a  comparatively 
large  scale — for  treating  it  in  hulk,  so  to  speak.     Only 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  RUBBER  TREE. 


IT  is  natural  that  the  British  investors  who  have  jnit 
so  many  millions  into  the  new  business  of  planting 
niliher  should  feel  an  interest  in  all  the  details  of  what 
there  is  to  show  for  their  money,  and  the  directors  of  the 
rubber  companies,  in  ])reparing  their  annual  rei^rts, 
show  evidence  of  a  desire  to  satisfy  a  laudable  curiosity. 
Hence  we  find  generally  in  these  reports  a  definite  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  rubber  trees  planted,  if  not  an 
exact  census  of  the  trees  actually  standing  at  the  date  of 
the  report,  with  the  ages  stated.  These  figures,  in  the 
aggregate,  seem  large,  but  the  mere  existence  of  trees 
is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  wealth.  On  many  of  the 
newer  plantations,  of  course,  they  are  merely  the  basis 
of  hopes. 

15ut  this  year  the  tree  censuses  are  much  more  inter- 
esting than  statistical  tables  generally  are,  for  the  reason 
that  in  a  number  of  the  reports,  side  by  side  with  the 
number  of  trees,  is  mentioned  the  amount  of  rubber  pro- 
duced, followed  by  a  statement  of  profits,  and  the  details 
of  dividends.  When,  for  instance,  it  is  shown  that  11,- 
348  trees,  averaging  less  than  seven  years,  yield  32,693 
pounds  of  rubber — an  average  of  nearly  3  pounds  per 
tree— which  sells  at  an  average  of  S1.21>^,  after  deduct- 
ing the  selling  expenses,  the  study  of  the  value  of  a  tree 
as  an  asset  becomes  of  interest.  In  this  case  the  divi- 
dend disbursed  (less  than  the  total  net  earnings)  works 
out  at  S2.37  per  tree.  Capitalized  on  an  8  per  cent,  basis, 
this  gives  the  trees  a  value  of  $30  each,  or  between 
$3,000  and  ?6.000  per  acre  of  trees,  according  to  the 
closeness  of  planting.  The  same  rule  applied  to  another 
company,  which  paid  $91,888  in  dividends,  based  on 
the  output  from  81,500  trees,  would  give  an  average 
result  of  SI. 13  per  tree,  and  fix  its  value  at  $16.62. 
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The  list  could  be  extended  indefinitely,  but  the  results 
-would  be  incomplete,  for  the  reason  that  in  the  case  of 
each  company  the  expenses  of  the  whole  ])lanlalion  arc 
charged  against  the  returns  from  the  income  producing 
trees.  Otherwise  the  value  per  tree,  measured  by  its 
earning  capacity,  would  appear  much  larger.  But  our 
figures  will  at  least  suggest  a  reason  why  siiareholdcrs 
in  the  planting  companies  are  so  much  'interested  in  the 
actual  luimber  (,f  trees  thev  own. 


FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  COTTON. 


T(  I  most  people,  no  doubt,  cotton  is  cotton — all  alike. 
In  these  pages  last  month  was  discussed  the  dififer- 
cnce  l-.etwcen  the  products  of  different  cotton  plantations 
and  also  in  the  growths  from  difi'erent  seed,  with  a  view 
to  pointing  out,  for  instance,  to  rubber  manufacturers, 
that  a  wider  choice  in  cciltun  tiljcr  lay  before  them  tb;m 
perhaps  was  generally  recognized.  But  there  is  another 
respect  in  which  a  difference  in  cottons  exists.  It  is 
based  upon  the  treatment  nf  the  fiber  in  its  preparatimi 
for  market. 

The  New  'S'ork  Journal  of  Coiniiicrcc  attributes  a  cer- 
tain lack  or  backwardnes,  so  to  speak,  in  methods  and 
processes  of  dealing  with  raw  cotton  among  the  planters 
of  the  southern  I'nited  States  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
bad  for  so  long  a  ])ractical  monopoly  of  the  production 
of  this  im])ortant  commodity.  With  practically  the  whole 
world  depending  upon  them  for  a  supply,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  competition  hardly  deemed  worthy  even  of  con- 
sideration, the  American  cotton  planters  have  worked  . 
along  the  lines  of  a  maxinnim  of  production  with  a  mini- 
mum of  effort  and  care.  The  world  was  obliged  to  buy 
their  cotton,  and  to  take  it  in  whatever  shape  it  might 
happen  to  be  put  up.  As  the  Journal  says:  "The  way 
American  cotton  is  treated  in  its  preparation  for  the 
markets  at  home  and  abroad  is  a  shame  to  the  country, 
a  vexation  to  manufacturers,  and  a  source  of  waste  and 
loss  to  all  concerned." 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  prcjposed  meeting  together 
of  the  cotton  manufacturers  and  the  cotton  growers  at 
Atlanta  next  fall  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion of  such  details  as  imj^roved  gimiing,  compres- 
sion, bailing,  and  the  like,  with  a  view  to  the  future 
avoidance  of  the  real  damage  to  the  fiber  that  results 
from  existing  careless  methods.  Whatever  tends  to  im- 
provement in  these  respects  cannot  fail  to  be  of  advan- 
tage to  an  industrv  in  which  so  nnicb  c(-tton  is  c  died  for 
as  in  the  rubber  manufacture. 


PATENT  LAW  PROTECTION. 


AXL'MliER  of  tire  patent  infringement  suits  have 
been  filed  in  this  country  recently,  most  of  them 
relating  to  patents  granted  years  ago,  and  now  nearing 
their  date  of  expiration.  Some  of  the  patents  have  been 
the  subject  of  litigation  before.     Suits  are  pending  now 


for  the  infringement  of  patents  the  validity  of  which  was 
supjiosed  to  b.ive  been  established  by  broad  decisions  long 
ago. 

But  the  price  of  patent  ])rotection  is  eternal  vigilance. 
Tt  will  be  remembered  that  the  Dunlop  tire  patent  in 
England,  though  defended  successfully  through  every 
court  having  jurisdiction,  including  even  the  House  of 
T.ords,  coiUinued  to  be  the  subject  of  actions  at  law  as 
long  as  the  patent  existed.  The  same  tendency  appears 
in  this  country,  showing  that  the  law  "securing  to  inven- 
tors the  exclusive  right  to  their  discoveries"  is  less  ef- 
fective than  one  might  think  from  the  first  reading  of  it. 

In  truth,  the  law  secures  nothing  to  an  inventor  but 
a  certain  defined  standing  in  court  which  he  might  not 
have  otherwise,  and  unless  he  have  money  to  ])ay  law- 
)-ers  that  standing  will  do  him  mighty  little  good.  In- 
ventors as  a  rule  are  not  blessed  with  wealth,  and  we 
have  seen  how  Goodyear,  for  instance,  would  have  been 
unable  to  protect  his  vulcanization  patent  without  the  help 
of  his  licensees,  who  tberebv  became  the  practical  owners 
of  the  patent  and  the  real  beneficiaries  under  it.  Could 
Tillinghast  have  protected  his  "single  tube"  tire  patent 
in  any  court  in  the  land?  Could  Grant,  the  patentee  of 
the  solid  tire,  had  he  retained  ownership  of  the  patent  as 
an  individual,  have  prevented  the  manufacture  of  the 
tire  from  becoming  open  to  the  world?  Only  a  man  of 
means  can  hope  to  be  able  successfully  to  oppose  the  un- 
authorized use  of  an  invention  of  wdiich  he  is  the  author, 
the  patent  laws  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

This  situation  is  not  new,  nor  is  the  general  appre- 
ciation of  it  new.  But  a  different  condition  is  not  to  be 
attained  by  merely  amending  the  patent  law ;  there  must 
be  a  radically  different  idea  involved.  Today  an  inven- 
tor files  specifications  of  an  invention  which  he  claims  as 
his  own,  after  which  he  is  entitled  to  defend  his  rights 
to  the  invention,  in  the  United  States  courts — if  he  be 
able  to  pay  for  competent  legal  advice. 

What  we  wish  to  submit  as  being  worthy  of  considera- 
tion is  the  idea  of  having-  a  national  tribunal,  to  which 
an  inventor,  ]irotected  by  a  patent,  could  appeal  in  the 
event  of  his  rights  being  infringed — the  poor  inventor 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  rich  one.  It  nnght  be  too 
much  to  ask  that  the  government  protect  without  limit 
every  right  claimed  by  an  inventor  under  a  grant  of 
letters  patent :  on  the  other  band,  is  it  equitable  that  the 
inventor  should  have  no  protection  from  the  government 
bevond  the  right  to  sue  at  law  whoever  may  seize  his 
propertv  wi.thout   compensation? 

How  long  would  a  condition  be  tolerated  under  which, 
if  A  should  steal  B's  watch,  the  only  redress  open  to  B — 
and  the  only  jirotection  to  society — would  be  for  -V,  to 
retain  counsel  and  ]n-osecute  the  alleged  thief,  without 
relying  upon  the  State  for  any  assistance? 


With  rubber  oraduallv  declining  in  price  for  a  year  past 
little  talk  has  been  heard  of  speculation  as  a  factor  in  the  market. 
Why?     Docs   the  "speculator"   work   only   to   "bull"  prices,  and 
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chiefly  at  times  when  prices  are  at  the  top  notch?  If  the  afore- 
said speculators  can,  by  merely  willing  it,  materially  increase  the 
cost  of  rubber  to  consumers,  why  have  they  now  let  prices  drop 
to  the  lowest  figures  for  three  years  past?  While  these  ques- 
tions appear  to  be  in  order,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  out  of 
place  to  remark  that  the  present  market  situation  in  raw  rubber 
ividtnlly  is  a  direct  result  of  conditions  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. It  might  be  added  that  the  true  speculator  can  work 
when  prices  are  falling  as  well  as  when  they  are  on  the  rise, 
and  we  have  no  guarantee  that  prices  may  not  go  still  lower 
to  furtlur  iho  interest  of  some  selfish  secret  factor  in  the 
trade. 


TiiEY  WE.VR  GALOSHES  NOW  TN  JERUSALEM  ;  in  fact,  there  are 
not  many  places  outside  the  tropics  where  rubber  footwear  has 
not  found  its  way.  But  in  spite  of  the  steady  growth  in  the 
consumption  of  such  goods,  the  exports  of  the  American  product 
show  no  increase,  though  other  American  rubber  goods  go 
abroad  in  larger  volume  all  the  time.  A  consul  writing  from 
the  Levant  intimates  that  while  American  "rubbers"  attract  at 
first  by  their  lightness  .and  neat  appearance,  they  do  not  last 
as  long  as  the  heavier  makes  of  some  other  countries.  Who- 
ever can  produce  an  overshoe  that  is  at  one  and  the  same  time 
lighter,  stronger,  and  lower  priced  than  any  other  can  hope  for 
a  wide  market  in  tlu'  E.-i-t. 

Forty  thousand  automobiles  i.v  Nicw  York  do  not  call  forth 
nearly  so  much  comment  as  10,000  rubber-tired,  horse-drawn 
cabs  in  London  a  few  years  ago,  as  affording  an  important  outlet 
for  the  rubber  factories.  The  rubber  vehicle  tire  has  become 
too  commonplace  to  attract  any  such  popular  attention  as  for- 
merly. All  the  same  it  seems  worth  while  to  note  that  a  single 
firm  is  under  contract  to  supply  20,000  motor  cabs  for  London 
streets,  all  to  be  equipped  with  rubber  tires.  And  ten  years 
hence  no  doubt  to-day's  figures  of  rubber  tire  production  will  be 
tliought  as  insignificant  as  those  prior  to  the  date  of-  Dunlop's 
first  patent  now  seem. 


The  latest  "rubber  king"  is  Menelik,  king  of  kings  and  em- 
peror of  Ethiopia,  or  Abyssinia,  as  we  call  it.  His  country, 
of  no  mean  extent,  appears  to  be  rich  in  rubber  of  good  quality, 
and  its  exploitation  has  been  begun  on  .in  important  scale. 
Menelik  differs  from  the  other  native  rulers  in  the  African  rub- 
ber belt  in  that  he  is  still  "boss"  in  his  own  country,  with  the 
power  to  grant  concessions  without  outside  control  or  interfer- 
ence, and  it  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  development  of  the 
new  rubber  interest  in  his  dominions,  it  being  taken  for  granted 
that  having  seen  it  once  started,  he  will  desire  to  see  as  large 
an  (lutput  as  possible. 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  welcoming  to  the  field  of  techni- 
cal journalism  Mr.  Herbert  Wright,  who  lately  resigned  his  post 
as  controller  of  the  experiment  station  in  Ceylon,  after  much 
creditable  work  in  connection  with  rubber  culture,  to  return  to 
England,  and  whose  appointment  as  editor  of  our  London  con- 
temporary. The  Iiidia-Rubber  Journal,  is  now  announced. 


A  NEW  CROP  OF  ARTIFICIAL  RUBBERS  comes  with  every  year, 
many  of  them  the  subject  of  patents,  but  as  yet  none  seems  to 
have  been  developed  by  a  practical  rubber  man.  Evidently  the 
less  one  knows  about  rubber  the  more  apt  he  is  to  attempt  to 
supply  the  "long-felt  want"   for  a   rubber  "substitute." 


What  has  become  of  the  "rubber  trust"  that  all  the  news- 
papers used  to  feel  obliged  to  attack  so  vehemently  every  few 


THE   RUBBER  INDUSTRY   IN   JAPAN. 


'T'O  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World:  Since  the 
~  close  of  our  war  with  Russia  the  industries  of  Japan  have 
been  increasing  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  More  than  200  new 
industrial  enterprises  have  been  incorporated,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  stated  at  about  150,000,000  yen  [=$75,000,000], and  the  con- 
struction of  new  factories  is  proceeding  actively  in  consecjuence. 
Five  new  concerns  have  been  incorporated  in  the  india-rubber 
and  insulated  wire  branches  as  follows: 

Tokyo  Gomu  Kabushiki  Kaisha  (Tokio  Rubber  Co.,  Limited)  ; 
capital,  1,000,000  yen.  They  are  now  in  position  to  manufac- 
ture mechanical  rubber  goods.  One  of  the  incorporators  is  C. 
Ogiwara.  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Oriental  Rubber  Co.,  of 
Tokio,  though  he  had  not  been  with  the  latter  company  for 
some  years.  [For  an  account  of  the  latter  see  The  Inuia  Rub- 
ber World  July  i,  1900 — page  279.) 

Nippon  Dcnscn  Kaisha  (Japan  Electrical  Wire  Co.,  Limited), 
at  Tokio;  capital,   i,ooo,coo  yen. 

Tokyo  Densen  Kaisha  (Tokio  Electrical  Wire  Co.,  Limited), 
at  Tokio;  capital,  1,000,000  yen. 

Nippon  Densen  Seizo  Kaisha  (Japan  Electrical  Wire  Manu- 
facturing Co..  Limited),  at  Osaka;  capital,  1.000,000  yen. 

Teikoku  Densen  Kaisha  (Imperial  Electrical  Wire  Co.,  Lim- 
ited), at  Osaka;  capital,  2,000,000  yen. 

The  last  four  companies  will  make  insulated  wires,  as  their 
names  indicate,  and  some  of  them  have  started  work,  but  chiefly 
on  weatherproof  wire. 

The  Tsuda  Rubber  Works,  at  Kyoto,  owned  formerly  by  an 
individual,  have  become  incorporated  as  Tsuda  &  Co.  They 
manufacture  electric  wires  only,  but  are  enlarging  their  plant. 

The  Yokohama  Electrical  Wire  Co.,  Limited,  have  increased 
their  capital  to  1,200,000  yen,  and  are  enlarging  their  factory. 

The  Fujikura  Insulated  Wire  and  Rubber  Co.,  manufacturers 
of  insulated  wires  and  mackintoshes,  at  Tokio,  continue  to  ex- 
pand, both  in  the  extent  of  their  building  and  their  capacity  for 
production. 

The  Tokio  Industrial  Exposition  opened  in  Uyeno  Park  on 
the  20th  instant  and  is  to  continue  until  July  i.  It  is  not  yet 
complete,  but  doubtless  will  contain  not  a  few  exhibits  illustrat- 
ing the  progress  of  the  rubber  and  allied  industries  in  this 
country.  K.   okada. 

'I'okio,  J-ipan.   .M.ircli   23.    1907. 

[Details  regarding  the  older  rubber  factories  in  Japan  ap- 
peared in  The  Imm.\  Rubber  World  .\ugust  i.  1905 — page  370.] 


GUAVULE    INTERESTS. 


At  what  price  level  do  manufacturers  buv  crude  rubber  most 
freelv? 


A  X  act  of  the  Texas  legislature,  to  become  effective  on  July 
•''  II,  authorizes  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land  office 
in  that  state,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  attorney 
general,  to  sell  the  guayule  shrubs  found  on  any  school  lands 
in  Texas.  "The  sales  may  be  upon  such  terms,  conditions  and 
limitations  as  they  may  deem  most  advantageous,  having  in 
view  the  best  interests  of  the  school  fund  and  the  state." 

A  guayule  rubber  factory  now  being  erected  at  Ciudad  Juarez, 
Mexico,  is  the  first  in  the  state  of  Chihuahua.  The  location 
is  just  across  the  Rio  Grande  from  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  the 
capital  is  supplied  by  citizens  of  the  latter  place,  headed  by 
Frank  Kirk,  who  is  general  manager.  Machinery  is  being  made 
at  El  Paso  for  a  plant  capable  of  treating  15  tons  of  shrub 
daily.  The  object  of  building  across  the  river  is  to  avoid  paying 
an  export  duty  on  the  guayule  shrub  ($15  Mex.  per  ton),  while 
the  manufactured  product  can  be  brought  into  the  United  States 
duty  free.  The  enterprise  is  to  be  operated  as  the  Royal  Rub- 
ber Co.,  a  corporation  registered  April  10,  1906,  under  the  laws 
of  Oklahoma.  The  process  to  be  used,  which  is  mechanical, 
without  employing  any  chemicals,  is  covered  by  a  Mexican 
patent  granted  to  Seth  Kirk,  May  24,  1906. 
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THE   COTTON   MANUFACTURERS   MEET. 


Ar  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Cotton 
Manufacturers  (Boston,  April  24-25)  the  president,  Mr. 
James  B.  McColl,  in  his  address,  referred  to  the  great  and  con- 
tinued prosperity  in  the  United  States  of  the  industry  which  this 
association  represented.  He  declared  that  adequate  consump- 
tion, or  at  least  demand,  existed  for  the  employment  of  every 
spindle  in  the  country.  Although  there  had  been  a  normal  addi- 
tion during  several  years  past  to  the  number  of  spindles,  the  im- 
ports of  cotton  manufactures  into  the  United  States  had  in- 
creased last  year  by  $14,500,000,  while  exports  had  decreas.;d 
$13,500,000.  Yet  there  had  been  no  evidence  of  over  supply  or 
glutted  markets.  Extension  of  foreign  trade  is  for  the  tini'- 
ignored  on  account  of  the  home  demand  absorbing  all  the  output. 
This  condition  of  prosperity  was  not  confined  to  America.  A 
year  ago  England's  increase  of  6,250,000  spindles  had  been  re- 
corded, and  now  reports  show  10,000,000  spindles  added  or  pro- 
jected within  five  years.  Meanwhile  the  industry  is  making 
progress  in  other  countries.  If,  said  Mr.  McColl,  from  any 
cause  there  should  be  an  insufficient  demand  for  the  product  of 
England's  enormous  number  of  spindles,  there  might  be  expected 
an  intlux  of  foreign  made  goods  into  tliis  country,  at  prices  below 
the  capacity  of  our  manufacturers  to  produce.  It  was  important, 
therefore,  for  economy  of  production  to  be  studied  to  the  utmost. 
The  United  States  had  been  in  the  lead  in  the  use  of  labor-sav- 
ing machinery,  but  this  condition  would  not  necessarily  continue. 
He  quoted  reports  showing  that  in  England  in  1882  5.71  em- 
ployes were  required  for  1,000  spindles;  in  1893  the  number  had 
fallen  to  4.86  persons,  and  to-day  2'/:  hands  per  i.ooo  spindles  is 
considered  a  maximum  in  the  more  modern  mills. 

As  a  means  to  furthering  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer,  and 
rendering  him  capable  of  withstanding  any  competition,  the 
speaker  was  pleased  to  note  a  grow-ing  tendency  toward  closer 
relations  and  a  better  understanding  with  the  cotton  growers, 
who  now  have  an  organization  for  mutual  interest.  The  manu- 
facturers' association  would  hold  a  meeting  at  Atlanta  in  Octo- 
ber which,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  helpful  in  advancing  the  better 
understanding  referred  to  and  afford  a  common  basis  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  preparation  and  marketing  of  cotton,  the  question 
of  contracts,  and  so  on. 

President  McColl  felt  that  the  cotton  exchanges  had  a  legiii- 
mate  relation  to  the  trade,  and  he  would  like  to  see  an  exchange 
in  New  England,  in  which  section  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
cotton  industry  has  its  seat.  The  establishment  of  fixed  stand- 
ards of  grade  and  staple  and  a  system  of  arbitration  by  sworn 
classcrs  would  be  of  great  value  to  New  England  spinners.  He 
would  like  to  see  developed  there  the  spot  feature  of  the  Liver- 
pool market.  A  concentrated  stock  of  spot  cotton  in  New  Eng- 
land, such  as  always  exists  in  Liverpool,  where  the  Engh^li 
spinner  can  go  at  almost  any  time  and  find  what  he  needs,  would 
lead  to  an  important  economy  of  money  and  time. 

In  a  paper  on  "The  Textile  School  a  Necessity  to  the  Future 
of  the  Industry"  Edward  W.  France,  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Textile  School,  declared  that  a  great  scarcity  existed  in  the  way 
of  artisan  labor  spinners,  weavers,  and  machine  tenders  in  gen- 
eral in  the  cotton  industry.  Not  only  were  technical  schools 
needed  for  the  training  of  more  and  better  w-orkmen,  but  it 
should  be  considered  that  goods  were  rendered  salable  by  their 
attractiveness  as  well  as  their  utility,  and  the  matter  of  artistic 
training  should  be  included  in  the  scope  of  the  schools. 

The  membership  of  the  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers, which  is  hy  no  means  confined  to  the  United  States,  is 
divided  about  equally  between  those  who  are  interested  on  the 
financial  side  of  cotton  manufacturing  and  those  who  are  occu- 
pied with  the  technical  side.  The  work  of  the  association  dur 
ing  the  year  has  had  to  do  with  perfecting  cotton  statistics  and 
with  the  tariff  on  cotton  goods. 


ZAKINGUMMI. 

A  FRENCH  patent  issued  to  Zacharias  Olsson,  of  Upsala, 
Sweden  (No.  369,719,  application  of  September  13,  1906), 
to  cover  the  manufacture  of  an  "artificial  caoutchouc."  relates  to 
the  material  referred  to  in  various  receni  publications  as  "Zakin- 
gummi."  According  to  the  specification  it  is  produced  by  mixing 
colloid  and  hygroscopic  substances — for  instance,  glycerine,  chlor- 
ate of  calcium  and  chlorate  of  magnesium — with  water  and- 
neutral  substances,  in  mills,  and  introducing  into  the  homogene- 
ous mass  chrome  salts  or  other  substances  that  exercise  an  effect 
on  colloids  when  exposed  to  the  light.  Additions  of  parafline  or 
mineral  or  fatty  oils  are  also  advantageous.  The  mass  can  be 
colored  by  additions  of  ocher,  red  lead,  vermilion  and  aniline 
colors  as  desired. 

The  inventor  is  understood  to  be  an  apothecary  who  formerly 
was  employed  as  a  factory  chemist.  He  claims  that  his  product 
contains  no  trace  of  rubber,  all  its  constituents  being  of  vege- 
table origin  and  obtainable  in  Sweden.  He  claims  that  for  almost 
all  purposes  it  is  a  perfect  substitute  for  rubber  and  that  its  cost 
is  one-third  less  than  rubber,  .\ccording  to  Swedish  newspapers 
experts  of  standing,  including  L.  Anderson,  director  of  a  rubber 
factory,  express  skepticism  in  regard  to  the  invention.  They 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  samples  of  "Zakingummi"  shown 
at  the  Norrkoping  exhibition  possessed  no  capacity  for  resisting 
moisture,  nor  could  it  be  used  for  insulation  purposes. 

The  Gummi-Zeitung,  after  an  investigation  of  a  small  sample, 
says  that  whatever  the  material  may  be,  "it  certainly  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  rubber."  Immersion  for  a  brief  period  in  water  causes 
it  to  crumble ;  in  a  dry  condition  it  is  readily  divided  by  the 
finger  nail,  and  it  offers  no  resistance  when  operated  on  with  a 
file.  The  fact  that  it  is  not  affected  by  machine  oil,  for  instance, 
as  certified  by  the  materials  testing  laboratory  of  the  Royal 
Swedish  Technical  High  School,  does  not  compensate  for  the 
lack  of  elasticity  and  resistance  to  water.  The  Gummi-Zeitung 
compares  this  material  with  the  many  hardened  colloid  substances 
that  have  been  "invented"  in  Germany,  and  expresses  the  opinion 
that  "Zakingummi"  will  not  be  found  patentable  in  Germany  as 
a  substitute  for  rubber. 


MURAC. 


'T'HE  name  Murac  has  been  given  to  a  commercial  product 
■^  resulting  from  the  treatment,  by  a  new  chemical  process, 
of  the  latex  of  certain  plants  of  the  Sapotoceac  family,  said  to 
l)c  abundant  along  the  Amazon  river,  in  Venezuela  and  the 
Guianas,  some  of  the  West  India  islands,  Africa,  Madagascar, 
and  Australia.  These  trees  are  referred  to  as  yielding  latex 
freely,  so  that  the  supply  is  practically  inexhaustible.  Thus 
far,  however,  the  new  process  is  understood  to  have  been  ap- 
plied only  to  balata.  Murac  is  referred  to,  not  as  a  substitute 
for  india-rubber,  but  as  being  serviceable  for  use  in  connection 
with  low  grade  qualities  of  rubber  and  bringing  them  up  to  a 
higher  standard.  Certain  rubbers,  for  example,  are  mentioned 
as  having  been  more  than  doubled  in  value  by  the  addition  of 
a  few  pence  worth  of  Murac  to  a  pound  in  weight  of  the  rubber 
to  be  improved,  Murac,  however,  is  vulcanizable  alone,  and 
may  be  used  for  many  mechanical  purposes,  without  the  em- 
ployment of  other  rubber,  under  treatment  similar  to  that  given 
to  gutta-percha.  It  is  also  capable  of  being  used  in  liquid  form, 
particularly  for  waterproofing.  The  rights  to  the  new  process 
are  owned  by  The  Murac  Syndicate,  Limited,  subsidiary  to 
which  is  the  British  Murac  Syndicate,  Limited,  registered  in 
London  on  March  20,  1907,  with  £12,500  [=$60,831]  capital,  to 
exploit  the  material  referred  to  in  Great  Britain. 


Mk.  R.  \V.  Bi'KGESS,  manager  of  an  important  rubber  plantation 
in  the  Malay  peninsula,  has  received  permission  from  the  Java 
.sTOvernment  to  recruit  500  coolies  there  to  labor  on  his  estate. 
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Trade   Conditions   in    the   Congo. 


THE  entrance  of  an  American  company  in  the  Congo  trade 
marks  a  new  departure  in  the  relations  abroad  of  com- 
mercial firms  in  this  country.  Large  as  has  been  the  con- 
sumption of  india-rubber  in  the  United  States — amounting  prob- 
ably to  more  than  half  of  all  the  rubber  ever  produced — the  in- 
terest of  American  traders  in  this  commodity  has  seldom  ex- 
tended to  the  point  of  obtaining  the  raw  material  from  in 
prime  sources.  There  is  to-day,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  no 
American  company  or  trader  concerned  in  exploiting  rubber  in 
the  Amazon  valley,  for  instance,  or  figuring  in  the  trade  there  in 
any  way  other  than  buying  at  Para  or  Manaos  rubber  brought 
into  those  ports  for  sale.  The  business  of  obtaining  rubber  from 
the  forests  has  never  appealed  to  any  form  of  American  enter- 
prise, at  least  not  to  an  important  extent. 

The  rubber  fields  of  Africa  have  seemed  even  more  remote, 
and  the  demand  for  rubber  from  that  continent  has  been  sup- 
plied through  purchases  made  in  European  markets.  The  absten- 
tion of  -Americans  from  the  African  trade  has  been  due,  in  part, 
to  the  fact  that  the  "Dark  Continent"  has  been  exploited  only  as 
one  portion  after  another  came  to  be  appropriated  by  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  and  as  a  rule  trade  in  the  different  colonies  haj 
been  monopolized  by  the  people  of  the  respective  mother 
countries. 

The  collection  of  rubber  in  the  Congo  region,  therefore, 
through  relations  with  the  natives,  will  be  found  a  business  in 
which  the  Americans  about  to  become  interested  in  it  will  have 
much  to  learn.  It  happens,  however,  that  the  American  Congo 
Co.'s  shares  are  held  in  part  by  Belgians  experienced  in  this  par- 
ticular field,  while  the  relations  with  the  Congo  Free  State  gov- 
ernment give  the  company  all  the  protection  and  support  that 
can  be  granted  to  any  enterprise  of  like  character.  The  coiiscil 
d' administration  of  the  American  Congo  Co.  is  composed  equally 
of  Americans  and  Belgians.  Of  the  six  European  members  of  thi' 
board,  three  have  been  officers  in  the  Belgian  army,  involving 
military  service  on  the  Congo,  and  have  held  positions  in  the 
Free  State  government.  The  knowledge  which  these  gcntlemei: 
have  gained  through  such  experience  has  led  to  their  being  con- 
sulted in  the  planning  of  commercial  enterprises  in  the  Congo 
basin,  and  to  their  becoming  interested  in  company  manage- 
ment. The  fourth  of  the  Belgian  directors  is  actively  engaged  in 
a   Congo  trading  company  as  manager ;   the  fifth   is   a   barrister 
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of  Brussels,  and  the  sixth  is  a  civil  engineer  and  railway 
manager. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  and  the  further  fact  that  ih; 
projected  .\merican  enterprises  are  of  a  character  similar  to, 
and  will  be  located  in  the  same  region  with,  some  important  and 
successful  Belgian  trading  companies,  the  absence  of  expert 
knowledge  of  Africa  on  the  part  of  the  American  directors  need 
not  necessarily  be  an  element  of  weakness  in  the  organization 
of  the  new  business. 

The  prominence  of  the  capitalists  interested  in  the  American 
Congo  Co.  and  the  allied  forest  and  mining  company  is  such  as 
naturally  to  direct  public  attention  to  the  proposed  operations 
in  a  new  field,  and  doubtless  will  tend  to  broadening  the  knowl- 
edge of  and  interest  in  Congo  conditions  and  affairs  among  the 
American  people.  Assuming  that  its  American  readers  will  be 
interested  now  and  then  in  some  of  the  details  of  the  new 
sources  of  rubber  which  the  company  above  referred  to  pur- 
pose exploiting.  The  India  Rubber  World  has  arranged  to  pre- 
sent occasionally  facts  and  pictures  concerned  with  this  sub- 
ject. A  few  such  pictures  are  presented  in  connection  with  this 
article.  In  the  Congo  Free  State,  as  in  most  other  African 
regions  under  European  control,  the  natives  must  be  reached 
and  dealt  with  through  their  chiefs,  who  are  permitted  to  retain 
in  the  eyes  of  their  people  their  traditional  power  and  importance. 

It  is  such  native  dignitaries  that  trading  companies  must  take 
into  account  at  every  step.  Such  an  one  is  the  big  and  powerful 
Gonzoba  Mokoko  N'Kuefou,  chief  of  Bankana,  on  the  river 
Kwango,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  area  held  under  concession 
by  the  American  Congo  Co.  (see  The  Indi.\  Rubber  World, 
January  i,  1907 — page  106.)  In  two  of  the  illustrations  given 
herewith  Chief  Gonzoba  is  shown  surrounded  by  some  of  his 
native  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  waiting,  being  received  at  the 
trading  station  of  the  "Citas"  companj',  on  Stanley  Pool.  It  :s 
Gonzoba  with  whom  the  new  company  will  have  to  treat  for 
rubber.  ^        ^        ^ 

A  RECENT  address  before  the  Cercle  Africain,  of  Brussels,  by 
V.  Harroy,  described  as  having  spent  six  years  on  the  Congo  is 
a  commercial  agent,  gives  some  details  of  the  way  in  which  trade 
is  carried  on  with  the  natives.  In  the  first  place,  he  said,  trading 
if.  carried  on  in  the  Congo  as  in  Europe — with  experience,  smart- 


Chief  Gonzc;b.\   .\t  "Cit.vs." 
[The  chief  is  the   central   figure,  with   grotesquely  drcsstd  hair. 
by   the   manager.] 


Reception 


CiiihF  Gonzob.\  .\t  "Cit.\s." 

!The  chief,  at   rifhl   of  center,   is  seated,  and  surrounded  by   his   men   and 
women  in  waiting.] 
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ness  and  fairness.  In  Europe  the  trader,  wliatever  he  may  have 
to  sell,  secures  customers  by  studying  their  tastes  and  require- 
ments, and  by  trying  to  give  them  satisfaction.  "In  the  Congo 
the  native  has  scarcely  any  wants ;  he  would  prefer  never  to  have 
any;  v\hat  we  must  do  is  to  create  wants.  To  create  wants  is  the 
diflicult  task  which  reciuires  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  native's 
nature,  his  weakness,  his  customs,  habits  and  language." 

In  a  region  not  yet  opened  in  any  sense  to  trade  the  work  of 
finding  out  its  resources  and  the  possibilities  for  trading  must 
be  carried  on  by  tactful  and  peaceable  exploration  by  experienced 
agents.  The  white  man  is  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  the 
penetration  for  the  first  time  of  the  native  districts  may  be  even 
dangerous.  What  is  necessary  as  a  foundation  of  business  is  to 
induce  the  natives  to  work — say  at  getting  out  rubber — by  the 
allurement  of  wealth,  which,  at  the  outset  they  pretend  they  can 
do  without,  as  idleness  is,  in  their  eyes,  the  acme  of  happiness. 

But  to  try  to  deal  with  the  natives  singly  would  require  a  vast 
deal  of  time.  The  white  mau  addresses  himself  to  a  chief.  His 
belongings  are  shown  to  the  best  advantage — his  bed,  blanket?, 
boxes,  tools,  cooking  utensils,  knives  and  the  like,  which  niu-t 
be  carried  by  the  commercial  agent  for  his  own  use,  togetlier 
with  cloths  or  ornaments  chosen  to  attract  the  eye  of  the  natives. 
The  chief  has  the  advantage  that  if  he  lacks  the  means  where- 
with to  buy.  he  can  obtain  it  by  directing  his  people  to  go  to 
work.  If  the  chief  is  led  to  desire  blankets,  for  example,  lie 
learns  that  so  much  rubber,  which  his  people  can  soon  learn  to 
prepare,  will  secure  them,  and  thus  is  laid  the  foundation  for 
trade  relations.  To  maintain  and  extend  these  absolute  fairness 
in  trading  is  essential. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  agree  with  the  native  in  fixing  the  price 
in  rubber  of  the  various  articles  submitted  to  him.  Such  matters 
cannot  be  settled  arbitrarily.  "Every  article  nnist  be  valued  not 
according  to  what  it  costs  us  in  Europe,  not  according  to  its  co'.,t 
price  in  Africa,  but  according  to  the  value  which  it  has  in  the 
eyes  of  the  natives  so  as  to  please  them.  It  happens  that  dift'er- 
ent  articles  which  vary  greatly  in  size  and  weight  and  which 
therefore  incur  a  very  unequal  cost  of  carriage,  represent  the 
same  or  practically  the  same  value  to  us  out  in  Africa."  Thus 
in  the  eyes  of  the  natives  a  shirt  or  two  pounds  of  salt  might 
represent  three  hens;  a  fez  or  a  hat,  one  hen;  and  two  yards  of 
cloth,  two  hens.  Here  are  three  different  valuations  for  classes 
of  goods  which  have  cost  the  trader  the  same  price.  The  ad- 
ministration in  Europe  which  sends  out  goods  for  sale  may  insi^^t 
upon  having  certain  definite  returns ;  the  agents  on  the  spot. 
studying  conditions,  proceed  thus:  They  sell  some  articles,  which 
are  not  much  valued  at  home,  at  a  price  surpassing  the  fixed 
limit,  and  sell  others  which  are  valued  higher  at  home  but  are 
less  desired  by  the  natives,  at  a  price  which  establishes  a  just 
proportion  in  the  eyes  of  the  administration. 


All  of  which  leads  up  to  the  question  of  the  prices  paid  to  the 
natives  for  rubber.  Mr.  Ilarroy  told  his  audience:  "But  it  ought 
not  to  be  said :  'You  only  pay  a  trifling  amount  for  your  rub- 
ber' ;  this  is  not  true.  No  one  can  tell  without  being  on  the  spot 
what  is  the  real  price  paid  to  the  native." 
*         *         * 

In  time  trade  may  expand  in  such  a  district  as  is  referred  to 
above  until  the  natives  generally  will  desire  to  obtain  goods  from 
the  stations  and  be  found  willing  to  work  to  acquire  them.  A 
third  picture  in  this  connection  represents  the  reception  of  ruii- 
ber  from  native  gatherers  at  a  trading  post  of  the  Compagnie  du 
Kasai,  who  have  now  been  engaged  in  business  in  the  Kasai 
basin  for  a  number  of  years  and  are  among  the  principal  col- 
lectors of  rubber  in  the  Congo  Free  State. 


A   CONGO    "ROOT    RUBBER"   PLANT. 


A  N  increasing  interest  is  being  displayed  in  the  "root  rubber" 
^»  species  in  the  Kwango  district  of  the  Congo  Free  State, 
especially  since  the  formation  of  the  American  Congo  Co.,  whose 
concession  is  understood  to  embrace  an  abundant  supply  of  the 
plant  known  as  Landolphia  Tholtonii,  wh'ch  was  illustrated  and 
described  in  The  India  Rubber  World  May  i,  1903  (page  261). 

A  correspondent  of  The  India  Rubber  World  writing  from 
Kinshasa  sends  some  specimens  of  rubber  prepared  by  natives 
of  the  Kwango  district —  adjacent  to  the  concession  of  the  ."Kmeri- 
can  Congo  Co. — by  methods  of  their  own,  and  it  is  good  rubber. 
Our  correspondent  has  analyzed  similar  specimens  with  this  re- 
sult :  "Rubber,  89  per  cent. ;  resins,  6 ;  ash,  i  ;  vegetable  matter, 
4  per  cent."  The  American  company  now  becoming  interested  on 
the  Congo  purposes  applying  to  the  roots  of  the  Landoll>hia  Thol- 
lonii  the  same  methods  of  extracting  rubber  that  have  been 
worked  successfully  with  the  guayule  plant  in  Mexico. 

Our  African  correspondent  mentions  at  least  two  other  plants 
in  the  Kwango  region  resembling  that  named  above,  and  likely 
to  be  mistaken  for  it.  One  is  the  Landolphia  humilis,  described 
as  an  indifferent  rubber  producer;  the  other  is  entirely  worth- 
less. The  illustration  shows  roots  of  the  Landolphia  Thollonii 
with  the  leaves  and  fruit;  also,  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture,  on 
the  left  and  right,  leaves  of  the  two  other  plants. 


An  interesting  report  comes  from  Mexico  regarding  experi- 
ments made  with  the  bagasse  which  results  from  the  extraction 
of  rubber  from  guayule  shrubs,  with  a  view  to  its  use  for  fuel. 
They  have  been  carried  on  by  a  chemist  of  the  Continental  Rub- 
ber Co.  at  Torreon.  At  present  one-half  of  the  fuel  used  at  the 
company's  extraction  plant  there  is  refuse  from  the  guayule 
shrubs  worked  up,  and  it  is  now  being  considered  whether  the 
refuse  in  question  can  be  an  absolute  substitute  for  coal,  which 
is  very  expensive  in  that  region. 


Congo  "Root  Rubber"   Plants. 
[The  distance  between  the  two  points  on  the  scale  is    18   inches.] 
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Progress   of    R 

RUBBER  PLANTING   RESULTS. 

THE  annual  reports  to  the  sharelioUIcrs  of  the  rubber  plan- 
tation companies  in  ilic  Far  East,  prepared  in  many 
cases  by  persons  of  long  experience  in  the  statistics  of 
plantation  work,  are  beginning  to  include  many  details  of  prac- 
tical value  in  relation  to  rubber  culture.  For  the  present, 
however,  these  reports  are  nut  always  as  satisfactory  as  they 
might  be  if  patterned  after  a  conuuon  model,  in  order  to  allow 
for  fuller  comparison,  one  with  another.  Below  are  presented 
a  few  figures  from  the  reports  of  several  Ceylon  and  Malay 
States  companies  now  producing  rubber. 

St.\tistics  of  Yield. 
Tlie  reports  of  14  companies  relate  to  the  collection  of  328,266 
pounds  of  rubber  in  1906  from  about  241,415  trees,  but  details 
are  lacking  as  to  the  product  of  ditTerent  ages.  In  a  few  cases 
the  trees  have  been  tapped  for  the  first  time ;  in  others,  part 
of  the  trees  have  been  tapped  one,  two  and  three  years  pre- 
viously. The  880  trees  on  the  Golden  Hope  estate,  which 
yielded  an  average  of  3  pounds,  are  8  years  old.  Some  of  the 
young  trees  included  in  these  reports  yielded  less  than  yi  pound 
each.     Details    for   the    14   companies   follow : 

Pounds.  Trees.           Average. 

Sandycroft    Rubber   Co 16.507  13.046  1.26  pounds. 

Pataling    Rubber    Estates....  43,310  39,336  1. 10  pounds. 

Bukit    Rajah    Rubber   Co....  33,203        a  33,203  i.      pounds. 

Kepitigalla    Rubber    Estates..  42,612  21,500  i.<)8  pounds. 

Vatiyantota   Tea   Co 8,790  4,636  1.90  pounds. 

Cicely  Rubber  Estates 9,184  6,919  1.32  pounds. 

Golden   Hope   Rubber   Estate    2,640  880  3.      pounds. 

Kalutara    Co 8,128  4,336  1.87  pounds. 

Union   Estates   Co 758  400  1.89  pounds. 

Shelford    Rubber    Estates....     6,808  9,636  .71  pounds. 

General    Ceylon    Tea    Estates  10,574  5,924  1.78  pounds. 

Blackwater    Estate 13,033  8.744  '5     pounds. 

Consolidated     Malay    Rubber  32,693  Ii..u8  2.88  poulids. 

Anglo   Malay  Rubber  Co.  ...  100.019        b    81.500  1.23  pounds. 

Total     328.266  241,415         1.36 

[a — Estimated,  t  — Tliis  figure  represents  the  number  of  trees  standing, 
6  years  old  or  ovtr.] 

In  several  cases  tlie  yield  exceeded  the  estimates  in.ide  in 
advance.  The  Seramban  company,  not  named  in  the  table, 
figured  on  35.000  pounds  and  collected  62.268.  The  Anglo  Malay 
estimated  about  53,000  pounds  and  collected  more  than   100,000. 

The  Highlands  and  Lowlands  Para  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  not 
named  in  the  table,  collected  130,365  pounds  in  1906.  They 
have  26.023  trees  8  years  old  and  38.265  from  5  to  6  years.  The 
number  actually  tapped  is  not  stated. 

In  most  cases  figures  are  not  available  of  the  yield  of  the 
plantations  for  1905,  but  it  can  be  stated  that  five  estates  pro- 
ducing 95.446  pounds  in  that  year  bad  an  output  of  161.939 
pounds  in  1906. 

Prices  RE.\LizEn. 

The  prices  realized  for  rubber  by  the  several  companies  arc 
figured  out  in  averages — fine  rubber  and  scrap  not  being  dealt 
with  separately.  The  Sandycroft  company  reports  a  yield  of 
12,717  pounds  of  sheet  and  3,461  pounds  of  scrap,  but  in  general 
the  proportion  of  scrap  is  not  indicated.  The  prices  realized  are 
not  always  stated  on  the  same  basis.  Thus  the  Seramban  com- 
pany gives  the  average  gross  price  obtained  at  Colombo,  and 
the  Pataling  Rubber  Estates  net  price  obtained  in  London.  In 
a  few  cases  the  cost  per  pound  of  harvesting  and  marketing  the 
rubber  is  given,  but  in  this  respect  the  basis  of  estimating 
differs.  The  figures  in  this  table  relate  to  values  expressed  in 
American  monev : 


ubbcr    Culture, 


Pounds.  Average.      Cost. 

General  Ceylon  Tea  Estates 10.574  $'303/4 

Kalutara    Co K128  1291/3        .181/2 

L'nion    Estates   Co 758  1.291/3 

Vatiyantota  Tea  Co S.790  1.293/4         -39  1/2 

\;ogan    Tea    Co 6,077  '  24  3/.S         28  1  /5 

Eastern    Produce   and    Estates....     22.558  '^l  .V4 

Ceylon   Tea   Plantations 7,1.^2  1.293/4 

Seramban  Estate  62,268  1.143/4        -o-i  1/4 

Bukit  Rajah  Rubber  Co 33.203  '.313/4 

Pataling   Rubber    Estates 42,898  '251/5         .'3 

General    Ceylon    Tea    Estates '0,574  ' -30  3/4 

Blackwater    Estate 13.0,33  '.191/3         571/2 

Clyde   Tea   Estates 1.775  '.232/3        .431/2 

Consolidated   Malay   Rubber .'2,693  1.21  1/8 

Selangor    Rubber    Co 64,885  1.242/3 

It  appears  to  be  conceded  that  the  cost  of  rubber  is  higher  in 
the  Malay  States  than  in  Ceylon,  though  it  is  hoped  to  reduce 
this  difference  when  the  labor  problem  has  been  better  sys- 
tematized. In  most  cases  the  price  given  as  realized  for  rubber 
is  net — that  is,  selling  costs  deducted. 

Dividends. 

'1  he  Seramban  Estate  Rubber  Co..  Limited,  for  the  business 
year  1906-07  reports  profits  equal  to  27.38  per  cent,  on  the  paid 
in  capital,  after  paying  interest,  directors'  fees,  and  advances  on 
labor  account  which  are  not  expected  to  be  recovered.  The 
dividend  declared  is  24  per  cent. 

The  Pataling  Rubber  Estates  Syndicate,  Limited,  declared  divi- 
dends amounting  to  40  per  cent,   for  the  year. 

1  he  Sandycroft  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  made  net  profits  equal 
to  $10,170.37   (gold)   atid  paid  20  per  cent,  in  dividends. 

The  Consolidated  Malay  Rubber  Estates,  Limited,  had  a  net 
profit  of  $32,606,  and  paid   10  per  cent,  in  dividends. 

The  -\nglo-Malay  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  reported  profits  of 
•£'9,599  [=$95,378.53]  and  disbursed  £18,888  in  dividends, 
amounting  to  18  per  cent,  on  the  paid  up  capital. 

The  Selangor  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  reported  profits  of  £13.676 
and  paid  a  dividend  of  40  per  cent. 

PLANTING    INTERESTS   IN    MEXICO. 

The  president  of  the  Mexican  Mutual  Planters  Co.  (Chicago), 
Mr.  George  C.  Sanborn,  reports  to  the  investors  in  the  com- 
pany a  favorable  condition  of  the  rubber,  coffee  and  cacao  on 
their  'La  Junta"  plantation,  in  Vera  Cruz.  The  rubber  area  is 
to  be  brought  this  year  up  to  3300  acres.  The  older  rubber, 
now  at  six  years,  embraces  many  trees  of  a  size  which  in  recent 
experiments  has  yielded  3K'  ounces  of  dry  rubber  at  a  single 
tapping. 

The  latest  report  of  the  Isthmus  Plantation  Association  of 
Mexico  (Milwaukee,  Wisconsin)  shows  expenditures  to  Novem- 
ber 30,  1906,  of  $447,638.35  (gold).  The  amounts  realized  from 
"side  crops"  during  six  years,  for  the  dividend  fund,  aggregated 
$75,914.86.  The  number  of  rubber  trees  planted  is  868,141, 
beginning  with  4.681  in  1900.  It  is  expected  that  5,000  pounds 
of  rubber  will  be  gathered  this  season.  There  are  250,000  coffee 
trees,  and  the  estim.ited  product  this  year  is  50,000  pounds. 

The  latest  report  to  the  shareholders  of  the  Joliet  Tropical 
Plantation  Co.  shows  expenditures  to  February  28,  1907,  of  $164,- 
222.57.  While  awaiting  the  growth  of  their  rubber  (in  Vera 
Cruz,  Mexico)  the  company  is  devoting  attention  to  grazing, 
among  other  things,  as  a  source  of  current  profit.  There  has 
been  disbursed  in  three  years  $10,801.28  in  dividends. 

The  Tolosa  Rubber  Co.,  successor  to  the  ill-fated  Ubero  Plan- 
tation Co.,  of  Boston  [see  The  India  Rubber  World,  February  1, 
1906;  page  142],  sends  out  a  report  showing  a  favorable  condi- 
tion of  the  rubber  on  their  plantation  '^J^  Oaxaca,  Mexico — about 
136.000  trees.     The  company  reports  ample  funds  up  to  date  for 
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the  care  of  the  property,  and  it  is  intended  to  put  a  superin- 
tendent in  charge  of  the  property  on  January  i  next. 

Pennsylvania   Obispo   Plantation   Co.,    incorporated   December 

14,  1906,  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  with  $1,200,000  capital 
authorized,  has  headquarters  at  Scottdale,  Pa.     Their  plantation, 

'Estancia,"  is  located  at  Playa  Vicente,  state  of  Vera  Cruz, 
Mexico.  The  company  is  composed  of  a  number  of  substantial 
business  men  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  A.  S.  BrazncU  is  presi- 
dent, Will  B.  Jones  vice-president,  Joseph  D.  Houston  treasurer, 
and  George  Frank  Kelly  secretary.  The  latter  is  secretary  also 
of  the  Pittsburg  Obispo  Plantation  Co.,  formed  four  years  ago. 
Among  the  directors  of  the  new  company  is  Mr.  Maxwell  Riddle, 
whose  interest  in  Mexican  rubber  culture  has  been  mentioned 
frequently  in  these  pages. 

BRIDGE'S   "BLOCK"   RUBBER   PRESS. 

The  undoubted  favor  with  which  crude  rubber  in  "block"  form 
has  been  received  by  manufacturers  has  turned  attention  to  the 
construction  of  devices  for  economically  putting  rubber  into  thi.-^ 
shape.  The  latest  machine  for  this  purpose  is  illustrated  here- 
with. It  consists  of  a  powerful  screw  fitted  with  a  machine-cue 
worm  wheel,  driven  by  a  steel-cut  worm  by  fast  and  loose  pul- 
leys. A  reversing  motion  is  arranged  for  the  quick  withdrawal 
of  the  platen,  this  being  carried  on  two  strong  steel  columns, 
bolted  to  the  base.  Detachable  boxes  are  used,  so  that  any  num- 
ber may  be  used  with  the  same  press.  Each  box  is  fitted  with 
two  strong  wrought  iron  bridles,  with  four  powerful  screws. 

After  the  crepe  rubber  has  left  the  vacuum  dryer  it  is  pressed 
into  the  box,  and  when  it  is  under  pressure  the  bridles  are 
brought  to  an  upright  position.    The  screws  are  brought  down  on 
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top  01  a  false  platen,  the  corners  of  which  are  knocked  out,  leav- 
ing the  rubber  under  pressure,  and  the  main  screw  is  run  clear  of 
the  box.  The  latter  is  then  removed  from  the  press  and  placed 
on  the  lower  shelf  of  the  vacuum  dryer  for  a  period  of  setting. 
The  bottom  of  the  box,  which  is  hinged,  allows  the  block  of  rub- 
ber finally  to  be  forced  out  by  the  four  vertical  screws. 

This  press  may  be  fitted  with  a  hand  motioji,  in  case  of  the 
absence  of  mechanical  power.  From  2  to  3  ii.  r.  is  sufficient  to 
drive  by  belt  a  press  turning  out  blocks  9x11  inches,  and  4K- 
inches  thick.  The  total  weight  of  such  a  press,  with  one  box,  is 
about  1,900  pounds.  A  number  of  these  presses  are  reported  to 
have  been  supplied  to  the  Mabira  Forest  (Uganda)  Rubber  Co.. 
Limited,  a  company  exploiting  native  rubber  in  East  Africa.  The 
patentees  and  sole  makers  are  David  Bridge  &  Co.,  Castleton, 
Manchester.  England. 


BELGIAN  CAPITAL  IN  MEXICAN  RTTBBER. 

The  .\ntwcrp  company,  Societe  Anonyme  Santa  Rosa,  with  a 
capital  of  408,000  francs  [^$78,744],  has  been  formed  to  succeed 
Cultuur  Maalschappij  Santa-Rosa  (Mexico),  of  Amsterdam,  now 
in  liquidation.  The  new  company  acquires  a  coffee  and  tobacco 
plantation  in  the  Mexican  State  of  Oaxaca,  on  which  are  about 
50,000  rubber  trees  {Castilloa),  a  considerable  proportion  of 
which  are  now  8  years  old,  and  all  reported  to  be  in  fine  condi- 
tion. Experimental  tapping  has  been  in  progress  of  late.  Tl;c 
company  owns  some  33,000  hectares  [^  92,543  acres]  of  land,  and 
their  rubber  is  near  the  plantation  of  the  Batavia  Co.,  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

SHIPMENT   OF   RtrSBEH   FROM   THINIBAD. 

The  island  of  I'rinidad,  one  of  the  British  West  Indies,  has 
now  reached  a  stage  in  rubber  production,  says  the  latest  Bulletin 
of  the  botanical  department  there,  where  shipments  of  1,000 
pounds  at  a  time  are  made.  Lots  of  Castilloa  sheets  have  been 
sold  at  the  rate  of  ^s.  3d.  and  35.  4rf.  per  pound  respectively  from 
two  estates,  while  scrap  rubber  on  one  estate  has  sold  for  3.1.  3d. 
per  pound  [4.?.  3d.  =  $1.03  1-3,  gold]. 

THE    OAXACA    RUBBER    CO. 

The  Oaxaca  Rubber  Co.,  formerly  a  corporation  under  the 
laws  of  New  Jersey,  was  reincorporated  in  the  latter  part  of 
February  in  Maine  for  the  reason  that  the  corporation  taxes  are 
lower  in  that  slate.  The  capital  stock  is  $1,250,000  in  $5  shares. 
The  office  of  president  is  now  vacant ;  Joseph  T.  Elliott  is  vice- 
president,  William  1.  Overstreet  secretary,  and  Caleb  B.  Leach 
(Middletown,  Connecticut)  treasurer.  The  office  of  the  com- 
pany at  present  is  in  Middletown.  A  recent  circular  to  the  share- 
holders states  that  there  are  on  the  company's  estate  in  Mexico 
265,000  rubber  trees,  and  the  sale  of  corn  this  year  is  expected  to 
provide  funds  sufficient  for  the  upkeep  of  the  plantation  during 
the  year.  There  are  yet  in  the  treasury  40,000  shares  of  stock 
for  sale  as  further  funds  are  needed.  This  company  originally 
was  the  Isthmus  Rubber  Co.  The  change  of  name  was  reported 
in  The  1ni)I.\  Rubber  Woi;ld,  October  I,  1905  (page  15). 
YIELD   OF   PLANTED    "CASTILLOA. 

In  an  interesting  series  of  letters  in  The  Mexican  hwestor, 
headed  "A  Little  Journey  by  a  Rubber  Planter,"  Mr.  J.  Herbert 
Foster,  of  Tula,  recounts  some  results  obtained  from  tapping 
planted  Castilloa  trees  at  Soconosco,  in  the  state  of  Chiapas.  Mr. 
F.  A.  Quinby,  manager  of  the  "Dona  Maria"  plantation,  was 
found  tapping,  for  the  first  time,  six  year  old  trees,  13,114  of 
which  had  yielded  1,126  pounds  of  dry  rubber,  an  average  of 
about  1,37  ounces.  The  largest  six  year  old  tree,  37  inches 
in  girth,  had  given  5  ounces.  Mr.  Quinby  expected  that  when 
all  his  trees  had  been  tapped  he  would  have  5,000  pounds  of 
rubber,  and  he  expected  to  tap  them  again  after  six  months.  . 

A  neighboring  planter,  Mr.  V.  S.  Smith,  began  tapping  during 
Mr.  Foster's  visit,  the  first  go  trees  yielding  17  pounds.  Later 
he  wrote  to  Mr  Foster  that  3,600  six  year  old  trees  gave  360 
pounds  of  rubber,  an  average  of  1.6  ounces  per  tree. 

Both  the  planters  named  "cream"  their  rubber,  to  remove  the 
resinous  content,  though  the  weight  is  less  than  where  the  rubber 
is  prepared  by  other  methods.  They  both  used  a  tapping  knife 
patented  in  Mexico.  It  is  a  forged  piece  of  sheet  metal  with  a 
cutting  edge  bent  to  the  shape  of  the  letter  U,  and  attached  to  3 
straight  wooden  handle.  The  operator  draws  the  knife  toward 
him  as  he  works;  the  U  projects  an  inch  below  the  handle  and 
lakes  a  V  shaped  chip  out  of  the  bark  as  it  is  dragged  along. 
A  guiding  wheel  in  front  of  the  blade  regulates  the  depth  of 
the  cut. 

RUBBER   PLANTING  IN  THE   CONGO. 

The  British  foreign  office,  having  undertaken  an  inquiry  in 
regard  to  rubber  planting  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  announces  as 
the  result  that  the  plantations  there  now  contain  over  10,000,000 
plants,  nine-tenths  of  which  are  vines,  and  the  remainder  trees 
( Fuiitumiii   elaslica).     Formerly  the  systems  of  planting  varied 
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with  different  districts,  but  since  1904  the  law  has  required  the 
planting  of  666  vines  per  hectare  [=:26o  vines  per  acre],  and 
from  800  to  1,000  trees  per  hectare.  The  oldest  plants  are  now 
ten  years  old.  There  is  no  record  of  any  plantation  rubber  pro- 
duced as  yet,  owing  to  the  vines  being  still  too  young  to  bleed. 

TO  PLANT  RUBBER  ON  THE  AMAZON. 

The  Cie.  Agricole  et  Commerciale  du  Bas  Amazone  has  been 
organized  in  Paris  (9,  rue  Saint  Fiacre),  with  the  object  princi- 
pally of  engaging  in  the  culture  of  rubber  (Ilevea)  and  cacao 
on  the  lower  Amazon,  and,  incidentally,  to  conduct  a  general 
import  and  export  trade  in  that  region.  The  capital  is  500,000 
francs  [:=S96,50o],  in  1,000  shares  of  500  francs.  There  are  also 
to  be  created  1,200  "founder's  shares,"  of  which  500  will  be  al- 
lotted pro  rata  to  the  shareholders  and  700  to  Paul  Le  Cointe,  a 
French  engineer  of  15  years'  residence  in  Brazil,  and  through 
whose  suggestion  the  new  company  has  been  organized,  in  con- 
sideration of  certain  services  to  be  rendered  by  him  to  the  com- 
pany. Mons.  Le  Cointe  has  presented  to  the  Societe  de 
Geographic  of  Paris  an  exhaustive  study  on  the  "E.xploitation  et 
Culture  du  Caoutchouc  en  Amazonie,"  to  be  published  in  their 
Bulletin,  and  in  which  he  rcconmicnds  the  systematic  produc- 
tion of    Hcvca  rubber  in  Brazil  on  plantations. 

RUBBER    PLANTING    IN    HAITI. 

E.xrERi.MEXTS  which  have  been  made  for  several  years  past  in 
rubber  culture  in  the  Republic  of  Haiti  promise  favorable  re- 
sults. There  was  formed  in  Brussels  on  February  26,  190 1,  a 
company  by  the  name  Les  Plantations  d'Haiti  Societe  Anonyme 
with  a  capital  of  300,000  francs  [=$57,900],  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  systematically  vario'us  forms  of  agriculture  in  Haiti. 
.\  leading  spirit  in  the  enterprise  is  Fr  t?  Herrmann,  of  Brussels, 
who  is  the  head  of  an  important  mercantile  house  with  colonial 


connections.  Being  a  pioneer  enterprise  in  its  field,  the  work  of 
the  company  of  necessity  has  been  largely  experimental,  but  it 
has  related  to  a  considerable  variety  of  plants,  including  india- 
rubber,  cacao,  kola,  vanilla  and  sugar  cane.  It  is  understood  that 
as  regards  rubber,  the  company  has  been  most  successful  with  the 
Castilloa  elastica,  which  is  said  to  appear  to  be  admirably  suited 
for  the  soil  and  climate  there.  Besides  this  species,  plantings 
have  been  made  of  llcvca  Brasiliensis,  l-'iiiitumia  elastica,  Ficus 
elastica  and  Maiiihot  Gla:ioz-ii.  Native  lalxjr  has  been  employed 
exclusively,  being  both  cheap  and  fairly  effective.  The  location 
of  the  plantation  is  at  Cap  Haitien,  and  the  manager  is  Mr.  A.  E. 
Casse. 

THE  PASK-HOLLOWAY  TAPPING   KNIFE. 

A  RUBBER  tapping  tool,  known  as  the  Pask-llolloway  knife,  and 
patented  in  Ceylon  by  G.  W.  Pask,  of  Kepitigalla  estate,  Matale, 
is  reported  to  have  been  well  received  by  planters.  It  is  described 
(in  the  Ceyhn  Observer)  as  a  strongly  made  iron  kr.ife  with  steel 
head,  one  feature  being  that  with  the  same  knife  the  initial  cut 
as  well  as  the  subsequent  paring  operations  can  be  made.  The 
double  cutting  edge  permits  right  and  left  hand  cutting  to  be 
done,  and  the  paring  may  be  changed  from  medium  to  very  nar- 
row. The  steel  head  when  worn  out  on  one  side  may  be  easily 
reversed,  and  eventually  a  new  headpiece  put  in.  The  cost  is  re- 
ferred to  as  equal  to  $1.14,  .American  gold. 

BRIET   MENTION. 

The  new  customs  tariff  established  in  British  Xortli  Borneo 
[OfUcial  Cacctte,  August  I,  1906]  provides  for  an  export  tax  on 
india-rubber  other  than  cultivated  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Cultivated  rubber  is  declared  to  be  free  of  any  export  duty. 

Samples  of  rubber  from  the  forests  leased  by  Messrs.  Lepper 
and  Pennington  from  the  Natal  government  and  shown  at  the 
recent  South  .\frican  Products  Exhibition  in  London,  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  very  fine. 

Ernest  F.  Van  Dort,  of  the  Technical  College  of  Ceylon,  has 
;ipplied  for  a  patent  for  an  apparatus  for  testing  the  elasticity 
;ind  tensile  strength  of  crud-?  india-rubber — something  for  which 
a  prize  was  offered  at  the  late  Ceylon  Rubber  Exhibition,  but 
without  being  competed  for. 

In  September  last  the  Milan  chamber  of  commerce  gave  a 
number  of  special  gold  medals  to  the  exhibition  authorities  to  be 
awarded  to  the  persons  or  bodies  considered  most  deserving  by 
tlie  different  juries.  Four  were  assigned  to  that  of  the  agricul- 
tural section,  and  it  is  announced  tha'.  one  of  the  medals  has  been 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Fertile  &  Co.,  of  Singapore,  for  their  enter- 
prise in  connection  with  the  rubber  trade.  This,  and  one  ob- 
tained by  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Parsons,  of  turbine  fame,  are  the  only 
two  medals  that  have  gone  to  the  British  empire,  so  Singapore 
may  well  feel  proud  of  its  share. 

A  recent  shipment  from  Ceylon  for  Australia  embraced  20 
oases  of  He^'ca  rubber  stumps. 


"il.VXIHOT   GL.AZIOVII  '    IN    H.\WAU. 

1  .iti'.ncd  P1.1IUS  I'hotogiaphtd  at  7  to  10  months,  on  the  estate  of  The 
N;ihil:ii  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  on  the  island  of  Mauz.  See  TuE  India 
i\l-RnER    World,  August    I.    1906. — page   355-] 
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SOURCES  OF  CRUDE  RUBBER. 

RUBBER    COMING    DOWN    THE    NILE. 

THE  Nile  may  never  rival  the  Amazon  and  Congo  rivers  as  a 
medium  for  rubber  transportation,  but  rubber  is  shipped 
down  the  Nile  nowadays  and  is  likely  to  come  down  that  his- 
toric stream  in  larger  quantities  with  the  advance  of  time.  This 
observation  is  suggested  by  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Ethiopian 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  registered  in  London  January  9,  1907,  to 
acquire  and  develop  an  exclusive  concession  from  Emperor  Mene- 
lik,  for  25  years,  to  collect  rubber  in  Abyssinia.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  company  it  was  stated  that  about  20,000  pounds 
of  rubber  per  month  was  being  shipped  by  the  company's  agent?, 
via  Khartoum,  down  the  Nile,  with  prospects  for  a  steady  in- 
crease, it  having  been  demonstrated  that  Abyssinia  is  really  rich 
in  rubber. 

The  existence  of  rubber  there  was  not  known  to  the  emperor 
until  brought  to  his  notice  by  Hassib  Ydlibi,  to  whom  the  con- 
cession above  referred  to  was  promptly  granted.  The  organiz-i- 
tion  of  the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Rubber  Co.  followed,  with  .1 
capital  of  ii 50,000,  and  active  work  has  since  been  in  progress. 
with  Mr.  Ydlibi  as  the  company's  manager  in  Abyssinia.  The 
species  yielding  rubber  are  being  studied  by  Mr.  Bryce,  a  trained 
botanist.  There  are  Landol/yliia  vines  in  abundance  and,  it  is 
reported,  ficiis  trees.  The  company  are  obliged  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  planting  and  are  experimenting  with  Funtumia 
Siipiuiii  and  Ficiis  trcc-^. 

RUBBER   EXPORTS    FROM    BOLIVIA. 

The  exports  of  rubber  from  Bolivia  are  larger  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past,  if  we  exclude  from  consideration  the  Acre  dis- 
trict, claimed  formerly  by  Bolivia  and  now  by  Brazil.  The  table 
herewith  gives  the  exports,  by  custom  houses,  for  four  years 
past,  the  Acre  district  not  included  later  than  1902  (weights  in 
pounds) : 

1902.  1903.  1904.  1905. 

[Via  Manaos] 

El    Acre pounds.  .\. -$7 6^<^  

[Via   the   Madeira] 

Villa    Bella i.Si2.7.?i  i.493-'-'i  i.!^-'9.557  2,2.56.995 

[Via  the  Pacific] 

La    Paz 63i,2&S  535-623  848,767  737.726 

Pelechuco    102,465         110,730 

Oruro     42.383  542,353  269,394  168,696 

[Tlirough  .Argentina] 

Puerto    Suarez 238.577  229.796  493.381  456,533 

Tarija    4-096  2,816  15,382  10.228 

Total     4.186.585     2,906,274    3.456,481     3.720,908 

The  exports  of  Bolivian  rubber  through  the  port  of  Mollendo, 
embraced  in  the  above  figures,  amounted  in  1905  to  891,251 
pounds.     In   1903  the  amount  was  691,957  pounds. 

THE   NATIVE    RUBBER    OF    JAMAICA. 

In  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Jamaica  .Agricultural  So- 
ciety [Vol.  XI.,  page  9]  on  Forsteronia  Aoribunda  as  a  rubber 
producer,  the  editor  writes :  "We  have  known  and  watched  this 
plant  for  a  good  many  years  and  have  often  thought  that  while 
we  were  paying  so  much  attention  to  Castilloa  and  Hevca,  Ceara 
and  Ftintumia.  our  own  native  rubber  offered  as  good  prospects 
in  certain  situations  as  those  better  known  rubbers."  This 
climber  is  known  locally  as  "milk  withe"  or  "rubber  withe,"  the 
stems  of  which  are  generally  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist,  but  when 
old  the  stems  may  be  6  inches  or  more  in  diameter  for  a  distance 
of  20  to  30  feet  from  the  ground,  then  branching  into  several 
stems  and  growing  to  the  tops  of  trees  over  100  feet  in  height. 
Such  stems,  on  being  cut  slightly  with  a  machete,  arc  said  to 
exude  latex  in  great  profusion. 

LIBERLAN    RUBBER    MONOPOLY. 

The  rublier  monopoly  in  Liberia  has  been  so  severely  criticized 
in  Europe  that  The  Liberian  Rubber  Corporation.  Limited,  holder 
of   the    concession    for   collecting   and    exporting    rubber    for    26 


years,  have  given  up  the  monopoly.  As  compensation  for  what 
was  paid  to  the  Liberian  government  for  it,  and  what  has  been 
expended  by  the  company  in  connection  with  it.  the  government 
gives  the  company  a  share  in  the  export  revenue  derived  from 
rubber.  The  new  arrangement  has  been  brought  about  by  Sir 
Harry  II.  Johnston,  a  director  in  the  rubber  company.  [See  The 
Indi.-v  Ruudkk  World,  .April  1,  1904 — page  233;  January  i,  1905 — 
page   124;  Eebruary  I,  1906 — pages  146-147.) 

AN    INftUIRY    FROM    COLOMBIA. 

To  THE  EuiTOK  OF  The  Ini)I.\  Ruhuek  Wuui.d:  1  wish  to  knov. 
if  you  arc  able  Ic  put  me  in  connnunication  with  any  person  that 
may  be  interested  in  the  extraction  of  rubber  from  the  milky 
juice  that  is  obtained  from  several  kinds  of  trees  that  we  have 
in  the  .Atrato  region.  I  presume  that  if  I  could  get  a  chemical 
process  for  extracting  this  rubber  we  might  have  here  an  in- 
dustry as  interesting  as  that  of  preparing  guayule  rubber  in 
Mexico.  GONZ.\Lu  zl'Nig.\. 

Cam;4eii.'i,  Coloniliia.   Mnicli   --5.    igu/. 

BRIEF    MENTION. 

A  DECREE  iinposing  an  e.xport  duty  on  crude  india-rubber  be- 
came effective  in  Madagascar  on  March  15,  1507,  the  rate  being 
40  centimes  per  kilogram   [=3^2  cents  per  pound]. 

The  directin-  of  forestry  of  the  Philippine  Islands  reports  that 
government  dues  were  collected  on  40,656  kilograms  [^  89.443 
pounds]  of  gutta-percha  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1906. 
The  exports  of  gutta-percha  during  the  calendar  year  1905 
amounted  to  50,899  poimds,  of  which  none  went  to  the  United 
States.  The  declared  value  was  $4,782,  or  an  average  of  0.4 
cents  per  pound.  Rubber  exports  amounted  to  281  pounds, 
valued  at  $93. 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


DAVID  MOSELEV  &  SONS.  LIMITED  (Manchester,  Eng- 
land), in  their  Price  List  of  Motor  Tires  for  1907,  describe 
their  leading  styles  of  tires,  and  also  rims,  tubes,  and  non  skid 
covers,  and  the  Moseley  tire  gage.     [9"  X  SV2" ■     "O  pages.] 

The  G.\rlock  P.\cking  Co.  (Palmyra,  New  York)  have  begun 
the  publication,  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  trade  informed  periodi- 
cally about  the  company's  packings,  of  a  breezy  little  paper  called 
The  Garlock  Record.  It  is  issued  from  their  Philadelphia  office. 
[ii?i"  X  9"-     16  pages.] 

Indiana  Rubber  and  Insulated  Wire  Co.  (Jonesboro.  Indi- 
ana) issue  a  catalogue  of  their  "Paranite"  and  "Peerless"  rubber 
covered  wires  and  cables,  together  with  some  useful  data  in  the 
shape  of  specilications  and  measurements  of  wires  and  their 
capacity.     [4.5^"  X  7'A" ■    48  pages.] 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.  (Jeannette.  Pa.)  send  out  an  at- 
tractive book  of  views,  in  color,  of  specimens  of  their  Interlocking 
Rubber  Tiling  for  various  purposes.     [754"  X  934"-     26  pages.] 

Jenkins  Brothers  (New  York)  in  their  1907  catalogue  and 
price  list  of  Valves.  Packing,  and  Discs  devote  considerable  space 
to  the  Jenkins  Brothers  Rubber  Specialties,  to  the  list  of  which 
they  have  of  late  made  several  additions.     [6"  X  9"-     128  pages.] 

George  F.  Lufberv.  Jr.  (Elizabeth,  New  Jersey)  issues  a  book- 
let on  Rubber  Substitutes,  golden  and  crimson  substitutes  of  anti- 
mony, and  their  application  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods. 
In  addition  to  descriptions  of  the  various  ingredients  named,  sug- 
gestions are  offered  regarding  the  compounds — as  for  mechanical 
goods,  sundries,  and  hard  rubber — for  which  each  is  more  espe- 
cially suited.     [614"  X  8!4"-     16  pages.] 

ALSO   received. 

The  Faultless  Kiilibev  Co..  .\sliland.  Ohio=Clolli  I.ine<l  Rubber  Goods. 
4  pages. 

Allen  Manufacturing  Co..  Toledo,  Ohio.=Science  and  tbe  Bath,  .Allen 
Bath    System.      16   pages. 

Western  Electric  Co.,  Chicago.=Hawthorne  Works,  for  the  Manufacture 
of   Power   Apparatus.     24  pages. 


JiN-i:  I.  1907.] 
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LE     CAUUrCHOUC  DANS  I-'AFKIQUK      OCCIDL.NTALE      I'KAN- 

caise.      Par    Yves  IKnry,  Inspvctcur    d'Anriculturc.      I'aris:     Augustir 

Challancl.      1907.  [Paper.  8vo.      I'p.   ijg-t-l6  plates  +  charts  and  map. 
Price,  9   francs. J 

"T^lllS  is  a  semi  official  work,  prepared  by  Mens.  Henry,  inspcc- 
■*•  tor  of  agriculture  for  French  West  Africa,  primarily  as  an 
exhibit  at  tlie  French  Colonial  Exposition  at  Marseilles  last 
autunni.  The  first  part  of  the  book  details  the  history  of  the 
crude  rubber  trade  in  the  five  colonies  under  the  administration 
of  the  governor  general  of  French  West  Africa,  with  statistics  of 
production,  prices,  etc.,  year  by  year.  Not  only  this,  but  the 
rubber  is  followed  to  its  destination,  and  the  selling  systems  at 
Liverpool,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp,  and  other  markets  described. 
The  second  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  colonial  regulations 
of  l-'cbruary  I,  1905.  lliese  relate  to  (i)  repression  of  fraud  in 
the  preparation  of  rubber,  (2)  conservation  of  native  rubber 
plants,  (3)  the  planting  of  rubber,  and  (4)  the  education  of  the 
natives  in  methods  of  tapping  trees  and  preparing  the  rubber  for 
market.  In  the  concluding  chapter  it  is  pointed  out  that  satis- 
factory results  have  been  attained  in  each  of  these  respects.  The 
rubber  training  schools  are  of  particular  interest,  and  their  intro- 
duction into  other  French  colonies  was  recommended  by  the 
Marseilles  Colonial  Congress.  There  are  a  number  of  good  illus- 
trations of  trading  stations  and  of  rubber  yielding  species. 

QUESTION  CONGOI.AISE.  LA  COMP.VGXIE  DU  KASAI  A  SES 
Actionnaires.  Response  a  ses  Detractcurs.  IJruxelles;  1906.  [Paper. 
Svo.     Pp.   100-1-2  maps.] 

Tms  Statement,  by  the  directors  of  an  important  rubber  trad- 
ing company  to  its  shareholders,  in  response  to  charges  affecting 
its  treatment  of  the  natives  within  its  sphere  of  influence,  forms  a 
most  interesting  contribution  to  the  subject  of  conditions  on  the 
Congo.  As  for  the  attacks  upon  the  company,  they  have  been  of 
the  general  character  of  those  against  the  Congo  administration, 
and  not  against  the  "Kasai  trust"  in  particular.  The  reply  is,  of 
course,  simple  assertion  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  attacked  parties, 
and  discussion  of  the  details  involved  does  not  belong  to  the  scope 
of  this  journal.  But  the  facts  regarding  the  objects,  plan,  and 
working  of  the  Kasai  company,  formed  December  24,  1901,  by  the 
merger  of  fourteen  concessionaire  companies  trading  in  the  Kasai 
basin,  is  of  interest,  since  the  statements  are  official  and  more 
comprehensive  than  anything  published  hitherto  regarding  any 
Congo  trading  concern. 

The  vast  territory  controlled  embraces  the  upper  Kasai  and  its 
tributaries,  extending  down  that  stream  almost  to  the  concession 
of  the  American  Congo  Co.  Its  headquarters  are  at  Dima,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  capital  is  1.005,000  francs  [^$193,- 
965],  in  4020  shares  of  250  francs,  in  connection  with  which  exist 
an  equal  number  of  shares  "without  designation  of  value,"  of  the 
nature  of  "common  stock."  Half  of  all  the  shares  are  held  by 
the  Congo  Free  State. 

Tlie  book  before  us  points  out  that  the  Kasai  company  has 
steadily  pushed  forward  the  development  of  its  territory,  increas- 
ing its  production,  and  tending  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
natives.  There  has  been  a  constant  increase  in  the  number  of 
trading  posts,  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  rubber,  and  better 
business  management,  all  of  which  compares  favorably  with  the 
conditiors  existing  when  fourteen  companies  formerly  worked 
independently.  We  must  note  the  interest  taken  by  the  company 
in  foriTiing  plantations  of  rubber,  in  addition  to  the  planting 
required  by  law.  'Ibe  net  profits  for  the  four  years  for  which 
accounts  have  been  completed  have  been : 

In  1902 1,210,706.23  francs  [=  $233,666.26! 

In  1903 3.497-.W30T   francs  [=    677.096.8.SI 

In  1904 5-.«4.707-o6  francs  [  =  1,029.615.82! 

In  1905 7,543,084.98  francs  [  =  1,455  885.40I 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  net  profits  in  one  year  were  more 
than  seven  times  the  amount  of  capital  stated.  After  allowing  15 
per  cent  on  the  capital  shares  there  will  be  available,  for  the  past 


year,  1500  francs  per  share  of  the  "common  stock"  (which  cost 
nothing),  and  a  recent  Brussels  Stock  Exchange  quotation  for 
these  shares  was  r6,6oo  francs  (=$3203.801.  No  doubt  the  share- 
holders will  be  easily  satisfied  with  the  company's  defense. 

The  rubber  arrivals  at  Antwerp  credited  to  this  company  in 
The  India  KtniiER  Worlo  have  been  815  tons  in  1903;  910  tons  in 
1904;  IJ09  ions  in  1905;  and  1075  tons  in  1906.  A  series  of  excel- 
lent pictures  in  this  book  illustrates  the  work  of  Catherine;  and 
bringing  in  this  rubber  by  the  Kasai  natives. 

THE  FAR  EASTERN  TROPICS.  STUDIES  IN  THE  AD.MIN  I.STKA 
tion  of  Tropica)  Ueptndencies.  Uy  Alleync  Ireland,  F.R.C.S..  Iloston: 
lIoUKliton,   .MilHin  &  Co.      (Cloth.     Svo.     Pp.   xi-hJ39.      Price.   $;,  net.] 

The  question  of  dealing  with  some  tropical  dependency  or  other 
confronts  every  great  power  to-day,  and  no  governmental  prob- 
lem is  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  It  is  not  a  matter  that  can  be 
set  aside  lightly,  since,  if  there  were  no  other  reason  for  the  exist- 
ence of  these  colonics  there  must  needs  be  commerce  between  the 
torrid  and  temperate  zones;  it  seems  inevitable  that  this  should  be 
controlled  by  the  people  of  the  colder  climates,  and  this  involves 
ultimate  political  control.  Not  that  Mr.  Ireland  propounds  any 
such  theory,  but  it  is  suggested  by  the  reading  of  his  book,  which 
is  a  careful  study  by  a  trained  observer  who  has  spent  much  time 
in  the  regions  whose  people  and  institutions  he  describes.  If  we 
were  to  point  out  a  practical  illustration  of  the  importance  to 
Western  civilization  of  the  problems  our  author  has  studied  it 
might  be  mentioned  that  india-rubber,  which  has  become  one  of 
the  world's  necessities,  is  largely  produced  in  countries  which  are 
not  self  governing.  In  order  to  bring  about  such  closer  relations 
with  the  tropics  as  will  facilitate  the  obtaining  of  rubber  it  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be,  in  many  cases,  better  methods  of 
colonial  administration.  This  calls  for  a  better  mutual  under- 
standing between  the  "home"  powers  and  the  colonies,  and  to  this 
end  Mr.  Ireland's  work  is  a  notable  contribution,  so  far  as  readers 
at  "home"  are  concerned.  All  the  Far  Eastern  countries  treated 
by  him  are  producers  of  rubber,  though  of  course  he  does  not 
deal  in  any  way  with  the  rubber  question.  He  only  helps  us  to 
understand  those  parts  of  the  world  whence  an  important  com- 
modity comes. 

ROYAL  ROTANIC  GARDENS,  KEVV.  liULLETIN  OF  MISCELLA- 
neons  Inforrnalion.  Additional  Series,  \"ir.  Selected  Papers  from  the 
A'l'ie  BiiUclin.  Ill — Rubber.  London:  His  Majesty's  Stationery 
Office.      1906.     [Boards.     Svo.     Pp.  iv-l-187.     Price,   i   shilling  6  pence.] 

The  Staff  at  Kew  has  rendered  the  rubber  interest  a  distinct 
service  in  the  scientific  study  of  rubber  yielding  species.  It  niight 
justly  claim  credit,  for  example,  for  the  introduction  of  Hevca 
rubber  into  the  Far  East,  and  for  otherwise  stimulating  the  rub- 
ber culture.  For  nearly  a  score  of  years  its  BuUelin  has  con- 
tained articles  of  value  relating  to  rubber,  and  especially  the 
botany  of  rubber,  an  interesting  selection  of  which  appears  in  this 
volume. 

RUBBER  PLANTING  IN  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PANAMA.  BY  JIL  F. 
Sanchez.  Panama:  Chevalier,  Andrews  &  Cia.  [Paper,  i^mo.  Pp. 
viii-i- 36 -{- plates.] 

The  author  of  this  brochure  mentions  his  experience  in  con- 
nection with  a  considerable  plantation  of  rubber  owned  by  a  min- 
ing company  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  where  hi^  observations 
convinced  him  of  the  possibilities  of  this  new  planting  interest. 
He  gives  some  estimates  of  planting  cost  and  profits,  with  a  num- 
ber of  illustrations  from  photographs.  The  booklet  is  printed  in 
English  and  Spanish. 

MEXICO'S  TREASURE  HOUSE  (GUANAJUATO!.  AN  ILLU? 
trattd  and  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Mines  and  Their  Operations  in 
1906.  By  Percy  V.  Martin,  F.  R.  G.  S.  New  Y'ork:  "The  Cheltenham 
Press.     1906.     [Cloth.     Svo.     Pp.  259-f-vi -f-maps  and  plates.] 

This  work,  though  devoted  to  describing  a  gold  and  silver 
mining  region  of  marvelous  richness,  gives  the  reader  incidentally 
no  little  information  regarding  Mexico  in  general,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  a  region  adjacent  to  the  States  which  lately  have  come 
into  prominence  as  producers  of  guaynlc  rubber.  The  book  is 
capitally  written,  and  the  publishers  have  brought  it  out  in  sump- 
tuous form. 
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New    Rubber   Goods   in    the    Market. 


[June  i,  1907. 


Duplex  Auto  Fun- 
nel, Open  and 

Closed. 


Duplex    Fishing 

Ckeel,     Open     and 

Closed. 


KEW    "DBPLEX"    FOLDABLES. 

THE  fishing  creel  illustrated  on  this  page  is  lo'/i  inches  in 
length,  5  inches  in  width,  and  7J4  inches  in  depth  when 
open;  folded,  it  is  jX^'/iX^'A,  a  reduction  that  is  quite 
worth  uhilc  considering  as  lessening  the  burden  of  a  day's  sport. 
These  canvas,  waterproofed  creels,  to  take  the  place  of  the  willow 
trout  baskets,  can  be  carried  in  the  tackle  case  and  so  be  en- 
tirely out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use.  Even  when  filled  with 
■■-I.,.,  I',-,!  l,c:iiiiif="  they  are  not  so  clumsy  as  a  1i:i4:it  :  l,cs!'i.  ■, 
they  can  be  kept 
clean  with  much  less 
trouble.  It  is  a  mut- 
ter of  a  moment  on',. 
i'  iihijiih^b;^^  to  scald  and  cleans.- 
^^|flH|^H|     them  they 

^^^^^H^^H    ihii  way  kept  alway.- 
^^^^^H^HB  from  By 

^^^^^H^^  means  of  metal  ey- 
Icts  inserted  in  the 
~ides  and  bottom,  ai'.' 
cooling  is  secured,  and 
these  and  all  other 
inetal  parts  are  ot 
spring  steel  and  rust- 
proof. All  have  shoulder  straps  and  the 
cover  fastens  with  straps  and  flat  pull  down 
hooks.  They  are  quite  as  good  for  small 
game,  alive  or  dead.  The  "Duplex,"  as  they  are  called,  have 
been  termed  "cuol,  practical,  portable,  washable,  waterproof  and 
weatherproof." 

The  second  illustration  relates  to  a  collapsible  funnel  for  u.se 
by  automobilists.  It  comes  in  a  convenient  size,  7'/j  inches  in  di- 
ameter and  sVi  inches  in  depth.  It  folds  into  7V^X3J^Xi]!4-  The 
funnel  is  made  of  canvas  lined  with  a  special  material  that  is 
proof  against  alcohol,  gasolene,  kerosene,  or  naphtha,  and  is 
equally  good  for  water.  Where  a  tank  in  auto  boats  is  set  over 
two  inchf.s  below  the  casing,  a  small  piece  of  rubber  pipe  should 
be  cut  to  the  desired  length  and  attached  to  the  funnel  nozzle. 
The  funnel  strainer  separates  the  water  from  the  gasolene  and 
prevents  chips,  straws  or  dust  from  passing  through  the  funnel. 
These  goods  are  made  by  the  [Duplex  Folding  Pail  Co.,  No.  420 
West  Fourteenth  street,  Xew  York.] 

"VICTOH"  FELT  TREAD  INNEE  TUBE, 

A  iMN(  TIKE  proof  and  lilowoiil  proof  tire  seems  something  too 
good  to  be  true,  but  that  is  just  what  is  claimed  for  the  "Victor'' 
inner  lube.     The  tube  is  divided  by  a  rubber  partition,  and  th'- 

space  between  the  treail 
surface  and  the  partition 
is  filled  with  felt.  This 
■iinple  little  felt-filled 
chamber,  it  is  said,  has 
solved  the  great  question 
that  has  been  worrying 
every  automobile  owner. 
.X;  any  rate  the  manu- 
f.'icturers  offer  a  guaran- 
tee with  each  tube.  The 
tube  is  referred  to  as 
fitting  any  automobile 
tire,  so  that  no  changes 
are  needed  in  placing  it. 
It  will  be  seen  that  with 
"V'if.TOk"   Felt  Tke.\d  Inner  Tube   this  the  need  for  carry- 


ing extra  inner  tubes  or  casings  is  removed.     [The  Victor  Auto 
Tire  Repair  Co.,  No.  220  Madison  street,  Passaic,  New  Jersey.] 

THE    THAVER    BLOWOUT    PATCH. 

The  Traver  Patent  Blowout  Patch  bids  for  popularity  in  that 
it  does  not  require  cement,  straps,  lacing,  or  bolts,  as  it  locks  on 
the  rim  with  the  shoe  and  cannot  creep.  This  makes  the  matter 
of  applying  it  an  easy  procedure,  unattended  by  the  dread  of  long, 
tedious,  and  even  arduous  work  involved  in  many  methods  of 
repairing.  It  also  has 
the  value  of  permanency 
as  it  fits  inside  the  shoe 
and  will  keep  in  position 
as  long  as  the  shoe  lasts. 
A  rim  cut  which  seems 
almost  to  defy  road  re- 
pairing gives  way  to  the 
healing  of  the  Traver  quite  as  readily  as  the  blowout  yields  to  its 
efficacy.  A  shoe  that  has  been  worn  to  the  danger  point  is  made 
safe  and  serviceable  if  the  patch  is  used  before  a  blowout  does 
occur,  as  the  patch  builds  up  the  weak  spots,  relieves  the  shoe 
from  pressure  of  the  inner  tube,  and  saves  the  inner  tube  when 
the  shoe  does  give  out.  The  Traver  patch  is  made  of  -Sea  Island 
cotton,  covered  with  rubber  vulcanized  by  the  slow  live  steam 
process  and  made  flexible  on  the  sides  and  ends  so  as  not  to  chafe 
the  inner  tube.  [Traver  Blowout  Patch  Co.,  No.  1265  Broadway, 
New  York.] 

PNEUMATIC    CUSHION    RUBBER    HEEL. 
The  illustration   shows  the  principle  on   which   is  constructed 
the   Pneumatic  Cushion   Rubber   iJecl,   for   "Juliets,"  "Oxfords" 
and  old  ladies'  "l'.;ilrrorfi''"     There  is  a  suction  chamber  and  a 


Loota  iNiiac  OF  shoc 
Traver  Blowout  Patch. 


Pneumatic  Cushion   RucnER  Heel. 

diajihragm,  which  prevents  slipping,  and  from  which  snow  and 
dirt  are  expelled  by  the  compressed  air  chamber.  Their  light- 
ness of  weight  makes  them  especially  adapted  for  use  on  women's 
shoes,  and  they  have  a  large  sale  on  this  account  for  house  shoes. 
They  are  made  in  black  and  will  not  bloom.  [Pneumatic  Cushion 
Rubber  Heel  Co..  \o.  19  Lincoln  street,  lioston.l 
sanitary  wrapper  table  cloth. 
No  greater  advance  along  any  line  has  been  made  in  the 
past  few  decades  than  that  shown  in  improved  methods  of  sanita- 
tion in  municipalities,  in  home  life,  in  manufactories  and  in 
every  department  of  manufacture  where  improvement  conduces 
to  the  health  of  the  consumer.  Among  the  later  simple  yet  sig- 
nificant advances  is  that  illustrated  by  the  manufacture  of  cigar- 
makers'  .sanitary  wrapper  table  cloth.    This  is  made  in  two  grades 
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TuRniXE  Lawn  Sprinkler. 


of  cloth,  some  coated  on  one  side  and  souk  ^;.  ;,  ,h  sides  with 
rubber,  and  is  designed  for  years  of  wear.  The  use  of  this  new 
article  does  away  with  the  old  wrapper  cloth,  that  was  at  best 
not  clean,  and  in  its  place  substitutes  nn  airproof  and  waterproof 
clolh  which  prevcnls  the  drying  out  of  tobacco,  and  also  pre- 
vents its  becoming  too  wet.  [Henry  Miller  &  Son,  .Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin.] 

■TUKBDIE"    LAWN   SPRINKLER. 

Among  the  new  lawn  sprinklers  that  have  been  placed  on  tin; 

market  this  year  the  "Turbine"  seems  worthy  of  special  mention. 

It  is  what  might  be  called  an  all  around  adjustable  sprinkler,  so 

adaptable  is  it  to  various 
conditions.  The  elbow 
can  be  turned  to  point  at 
any  angle,  so  that  the 
sprinkler  can  be  used  on 
a  side  hill  placed  next 
to  the  sidewalk,  and  the 
spray  turned  in  another 
direction.  It  can  also  be 
used  as  a  nozzle  holder 
by  unscrewing  the  but- 
terfly sprinkler  on  the 
top  and  attaching  to  the 
ell  on  spray  nozzles. 
The  manufacturers,  who 

have  added  several  other  desirable  new  types  of  lawn  sprinkler-; 

to  their  list  of  late,  arc  W.  D.  .-Mien  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicag^i. 

ONE    BUCKLE    LUMBERMAN'S    SHOE. 

In  the  design  of  this  overshoe  several  improvements  have  been 
made,  with  a  view  to  enhancing  the  original  purpose  for  which 
lumbermen's    shoes   were   intended — that   of    providing   the  best 
protection    with    the    ut- 
most   simplicity   of    con- 
struction.    In     the     new 
design  the   upper  at  the 
back     extends     quite     a 
good  bit  higher,  adding 
solidity    there    and    al.?o 
more     support     to     th. 
pocket.    This  allows  th;- 
shoe   to    fit   closer   over 
instep    and    around    the 
ankle,  and  prevents  snow 

from  getting  between  shoe  and  sock.  The  increased  bight  of 
the  upper  reduces  the  size  of  the  pocket,  at  the  same  time  les- 
sening the  seams  and  preventing  liability  of  breaking.  These 
shoes  are  made  in  men's,  boys'  and  youths'  sizes  and  in  three 
qualities.    [The  Merchants'  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Berlin,  Ontario.] 

CAMP    MATTRESSES. 

The  "Outing"  mattress  here  illustrated  is  light,  the  two  sizes 
weighing  but  10  and  12  pounds,  respectively,  the  former  bein:^ 
75X25  inches  and  the  latter  "5X.^o  inches.     The  covering  is  of 

a    fine    quality    of 
— jyu  ^ '  brown   duck,   bolli 

■"  texture   and   color 

'  showing  the  best 
possible  choice  in 
so  far  as  dirt  re- 
sisting and  dirt 
showing  features 
are  concerned,  while  the  question  of  wear  is  also  shown  to  have 
entered  into  the  choice.  The  pump,  which  is  a  necessary  part  of 
the  outfit,  as  these  are  air  mattresses,  is  light  and  easy  to  carry, 
the  weight  being  something  like  one  pound.  It  is  but  the  work 
of  a  moment  to  inflate  them,  and  then  the  tired  camper  has  th.- 
most  comfortable  of  beds,  which  for  the  next  day's  tramp  can 
be  made  into  a  compact  bundle.  [Metropolitan  .-Mr  Goods  Co., 
Reading,  Massachusetts.] 
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Rubber  Stopper. 


BAILEY'S    WEW    airBBER    SIOPPEB. 

A  TROUBLE  that  has  been  experienced  with  india-rubber  stoppers 
for  bottles  is  that  they  cannot  always  be  depended  upon  to  stay 
in  place.  The  object  of  a  new  design  in  stoppers  illustrated  here 
is  to  render  the  conical  surface  of  the 
stopper  softer  or  more  flexible,  so  that 
it  may  conform  nmre  closely  to  the  in- 
terior of  ihe  lx>tile  neck,  and  thereby 
be  more  apt  to  stay  in  position.  The 
stopper  is  provided  with  several  rows 
of  small  pockets,  as  shown  in  the 
drawing,  except  that  the  inventor  has 
decided,  since  the  illustration  was 
made,  to  substitute  oval-shaped  re- 
cesses or  pockets  for  round  ones,  the 
new  shape  tending  to  make  the  stop- 
per more  easily  compressible.  A  sec- 
ond result  of  the  use  of  these  re- 
cesses is  that  by  confining  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  air  they  further  tend 
to  prevent  the  expulsion  of  the  stop- 
per. The  inventor  is  Charles  J.  Bailey 
(.  Boston  1,  to  whom  United  States 
patent  Xo.  851,212  has  been  granted, 
under  the  date  of  .■\pril  23,  1907. 

ELECTRIC   HEATING   FADS. 

Among  the  many  modern  applications  of  electricity  arc  its 
uses  in  the  sickroom.  One  of  its  functions  there  is  to  aid  in 
the  alleviation  of  pain,  and  this  it  does  effectually  when  th; 
application  of  the  electric  heating 
pad  is  resorted  to.  The  pad  con- 
sists of  a  section  of  lamb's  wool 
blanket  that  can  reach  and  maintain 
permanently  a  temperature  of  180° 
R,  and  no  more,  or  that  can  be 
controlled  to  a  lower  point  at  will. 
An  outer  removable  covering  of 
eiderdown  and  an  inner  removable 
covering  of  muslin  render  the  pads 
perfectly  sanitary.  They  are  pro- 
vided with  a  long,  flexible  conductor 
cord  and  plug  for  quickly  connecting 
them  to  the  fixture,  and  they  are  also 
furnished  with  a  switch  to  turn  them 
on  or  off  in  bed,  and  a  heat  con- 
trolling device.  The  cost  of  operat- 
ing them  is  slight,  their  original  cost  is  reasonable,  and  they 
last  indefinitely.  What  is  of  special  interest  here  is  that  rubber 
covers  are  supplied  for  these  pads  when  desired,  and  many  of 
this  style  are  marketed,  having  the  outward  appearance  some- 
what of  rubber  hot  water  bottles.  [Simplex  Electric  Heating 
Co.,  Cambridge.  Massachusetts.] 

FANCY    RUBBER    BALLS. 

Fancv  rubber  balls  for  children  figure  prominently  among 
the  various  lines  of  goods  manufactured  by  The  Hanover  Rub- 
ber Co.  The  variety  of  designs  is  hardly  short  of  bewildering. 
The  vivid  colorings,  the  imitations  of  fruit,  etc.,  the  jolly  pic- 
tures from  which  fancy  can  weave  many  stories  to  please  the 
childish  curiosity,  the  suggestions  of  well  known  and  as  well 
loved  fairy  talcs,  all  serve  to  amuse,  as  well  as  does  the  ball 
itself.  The  fairy  tale  design,  "Nubia"  design,  fruit  design,  flower 
design,  and  Dutch  children  are  a  few  of  the  many  from  which 
to  choose.  One  of  the  best  things  about  these  fancy  balls  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  done  in  water-colors  and  are  guaranteed  to  be 
non  injurious.  They  are  made  from  I'j  to  10  inches  in 
diameter.  [George  Borgfeldt  &  Co.,  Xos.  48-50  West  Fourth 
street,  New  York,  sole  agents  for  the  L'nitcd  States  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.] 
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Recent     Patents     Relating    to     Rubber. 


UNITED    STATES    OF    AMERICA. 

ISSUED    APRIL   2,    1007. 

NO.   848,745.     Tire    for  vehicles.      [A   rim   with   transverse  slots,   the  tire 
having  a  rubber  base  harder  than  the  tread;  projections  from  the  base 
of  the  tire  fit  into  slots  in  the  rim.]      J.    E.   Hopkinson,   West  Dray- 
ton, England. 

848.769.  Storm     front    for    vehicles.      H.    D.     Purscll,    Washington    Court 
House,  Ohio. 

848.770.  Cushion  sole  [for  shoes,  with  waterproof  lining].     H.  A.  Roberts, 
assignor  of  one-half  to  F.  J.  Nelson,  both  of  Hornellsville.  X.  Y. 

848,778.      Hose,      W.   W.    Spadone,   New   York   city,   assignor  to  The   Gutta 

Percha  and  Rubber  Mfg.  Co. 
848,799.     Interchangeable   heel    for   boots   and    shoes.      R.    Barnes,    Fitzroy. 

Victoria. 
848,807.     Process  of  making  rubber   footwear.      [Uncoated  piects  of  textile 

material   are  united   to   form  a   lining   for  the  shoe,   to   which   an   outer 

covering  of  pieces  of  rubber  compound   is  applied.      Tlie   two   surfaces 

are   subjected   to  pressure,    the   compound   being  vulcanized  and    forced 

into  the  pores  of  the  lining.]      M.  C.  Clark,  assignor  to  Marvel  Rubber 

Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
848.821.     Wading  boot.     O.  F.  Glidden,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
848.973'     Brush    [with  elastic  teeth].      O.   Crittenden,   Akron,   Ohio. 
848,995-     Spray  nozzle.     A.   B.  Hull,  assignor  to  Friend  Mfg.   Co.,  both  of 

Gosport,  N.  Y. 
849,049.     Pneumatic   tire.     L.   N.    Cates,   St.    Louis. 
849.062.     Vehicle  wheel    [with   resilient   tire   formtd   of  a  canvas  tube  filled 

with    fungous    material    and    provided    with    a    rubber    tread].      C.    A. 

Gauld.   Hamilton,   Ontario. 
849f22-.     Bicyck  pump.     A.  Genelly  and  B.  Gilberti,  Los  Bunos.  Cal. 


ISSUED   APRIL  9.    1907. 
heated    hot    water    bottle.      H. 


W.    Christian,    Toledo, 


and   tread   surface 


849,368.     Electrically 
Ohio. 

849f374-     Vehicle  wheel    fwith   resilient    (spring)    spokes 
of    rubber].      A.    A.    Daugherty,    New    York    city. 

849.438.     Pneumatic  tire  protector.     E.   I.  Ttnnant,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

849,57^.     Process  of  making  playing  balls.     F.  H.  Richards,  Hartford,  Conn. 

849'59-«  Elastic  tire.  [Springs  are  arranged  within  the  periphery  of  a 
solid  rubber  tread  surface.]     Samuel  and  Rose  Basch.  London,  England. 

849,600.      Golf   ball    marker.      J.    C.    Cory,    New    York    city. 

849'7-9-  Tire  for  vehicles.  [Tread  portion  in  combination  with  metal 
ferrules  and  a  plug  or  filling  in  the  ferrules.]  Wilmer  Dunbar, 
Akron.   Ohio. 

849,805.  Anti-slipping  device  for  automobiles.  E.  Xye  and  .V.  Gruesbeck. 
Charlotte,   Mich. 

850,001.  Packing.  [For  pistons;  comprising  a  ring  having  a  diagonal  split 
and  provided  with  a  seat  integral  on  the  inside  of  the  ring  and  extend- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  split  at  the  latter,  a  spreader  for  triangular  in 
cross  s-.ction  and  extending  with  its  sides  into  the  split,  and  a  spring 
held  on  the  seat  and  engaging  the  base  of  the  spreader  bar  to  force  the 
latter  outward.]      S.   Holmts,   New   York  city. 

•851.960.  Pnctss  for  manufacturing  elastic  fillings  for  tires.  Fritz 
Pleumer,  Dresden,   Germany. 

Trade  Marks. 
11,991-     Tile   ^liller  Mfg.   Co.,  Akron,   Ohio.     A  leaf  on  which  is  the  word 

Protection.     For  seamltss  rubber  gloves  and  mittens. 
19,040.     John  T.   Nolde,   St.   Louis.     Monogram  J.  T.  N.      For  gutta-percha 

canal  points,   rubber  dam  clamps,   dental  rubber,  etc. 
25,722.     Joseph   Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.     Tht   word  Dixon's. 

For  pencils. 
25,827.     The   Garlock   Packing  Co.,   Palmyra,   N.   Y.     The  words   Get    Wise. 

on  either  side  of  the  picture  of  an  owl.     For  sheet  packing. 

25.S55.  The  Xarrcw  Fabric  Corporatioi,  Orange,  Conn.  For  elastic  web- 
bing. 

25,949.     The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

partnrc.     For  pneumatic  tires. 
25.975-     Hood   Rubber  Co.,  Boston.     The  word  Skif^f^cr. 

and  shres. 

ISSUED  APRIL  16,  1907. 
850.12S.     Pneumatic  knee  boot  for  horses.     R.   C.   Bever,   Worcester,   Mass. 
850,156.     ResMient    attaching   means    for    rubber   heels    [involving   a    bowed 

spring  plate].     A.  B.  Heirabach,  Dulnth,  Minn. 
850,253.     Process  of  making  playing  balls.     F.  H.  Richards,  Hartford,  Conn- 
850,281.     Bandage.     Jeanne    Walker,    New    York    city. 
850,321.     Tire  armor.     C.  A.   Schlachter.  Rockwell  City.   Iowa. 
850,327.     Pneumatic    tread    for    boots    and    shoes.      Isidor    Tnuber,    Vienna, 

Austria. 
850.337.     Tod    for   dressing,    shaping   and    cleaning    rubber   erasers.     G.    H. 

Blakesley,  assignor  to  The  Biaktsley  Novelty  Co.,  both  of  Bristol.  Conn. 


The  words  Xcxi:  De 


For   rubber  boots 


850.485.  Apparatus  for  producing  rubber  strips.  J.  F.  Ott,  Orange,  N.  J., 
assignor  to  Edison  Storage  Battery  Co.,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

850,488.  Protector  for  rubber  tires.  J.  A.  Posey,  assignor  of  one-third 
each  to  W.  W.  Major  and  H.  H.  Posey,  all  of  Midlothian,  Texas. 

850,603.  Slipper  for  soaking  the  ftet.  [The  combination  of  an  elastic 
waterproof  body  large  enough  to  nrovide  a  space  about  the  foot,  with  an 
elastic  ankle  portion  provided  with  ribs  adapted  to  closely  contact  with 
the  ankle.]      G.   Keiter,   Pleasant  Ridge,  Ohio. 

850,706.  Means  for  inflating  pneumatic  tires.  A.  A.  Withers,  Balaclava. 
Victoria. 

850.747.  Manufacture  and  application  of  rubber  tires  to  wheel  rims.  I.  W. 
Giles,  New  Bedford,  and   C.  W.  Tobey,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 

850.748.  Rubber  tire  fastener.     Same. 

Trade  Marks. 

21,087.  Continental  Caoutchouc-  und  Guttapercha-Compagnie,  Hanover,  Ger- 
many. Tile  words  Continental  Caoutchouc-  und  Guttapercha-Compagnie. 
For  india-rubber  tires,  solid  and  pneumatic,  and  india-rubber  cover 
bandages,  plasters,  patches,  and  repair  sheets  for  tires. 

25,737.  Hewitt  Rubber  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Picture  of  a  section  of  hose. 
For  air  brake  hose. 

26,007.  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  city.  The  word  Badger.  Fpr 
rubber  boots  and  shooes. 

ISSUED  APRIL  2Ti,   1907. 

850,000.  Nozzle  for  pneumatic  carpet  cleaning  apparatus.  R.  E.  Diserens, 
Bradford,  Pa. 

850,956.     Pneumatic  tire.     G.   L.   McQuigg,  Flint,  Mich. 

851,212.  India-rubber  stopper  for  bottles.  [Illustrated  elsewhere  in  this 
Journal.]      C.  J.   Bailey,  Boston. 

851,243.      Horseshoe    [with  rubber  pad].      C.   Manley,   New  York  city. 

851,256.     Eraser  shield.     H.   I.  Seddon,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

851,265.     Atomizer.     J.  Waldman.  New  York  city. 

851,481.     Air  ship.      [Involves  gas  bag.]      T.   S.   Baldwin,   San  Francisco. 

851,530.     Vaginal   douche.      E.    J.    Lamport,    Cape   Town,    Cape    Colony. 

851,556.  Tooth  brush  guard.  J.  C.  Nevius,  assignor  of  one-half  to  Standard 
Rubber  Co..  both  cf  Trenton,   N.   J. 

851,562.     Spraying  nozzle.     J.  H.  Riiff,  Hollywood,  Cal. 

851,585.  Resili  nt  tire  for  motor  car  and  similar  wheels.  C.  Burnett. 
Durham,  England. 

851,603.     Hose  nozzle.     J.  A.  Long,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Trade  Marks. 

5,153.  American  Hard  Rubber  Co..  New  York  city.  The  word  Samsohtn. 
For  electrical  insulating  material. 

17,025.  Wm.  H.  Walker  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  head  of  a  buffalo 
in  a  diamond,  about  which  are  the  words  Supreme  Quality  Buffalo 
Brand.     For  rubber  boots  and  shoes. 

23,048.  Alfred  B.  Jenkins,  New  York  city  and  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  The  word 
Jenkins  in  a  single  diamond-shaped  outline,  underneath  which  are  the 
words  Jenkins  Bros.,  in  facsimile.     For  rubber  packing. 

25,727.  Henry  B.  Cabot  and  Helen  N.  Cabot,  Boston,  executors  of  Samuel 
Cabot.  The  word  Cabot's  ia  semi-circular  arrangement.  For  lamp- 
black,  wood  and  shingle   stains,  etc. 

ISSUED  APRIL  30,    1907. 
851.653.     Hose  clamp.     H.   E.   Crandall,   Salamanca,  N.   Y. 
851,689.     Motor  driven  vehicle  [with  reserve  rim  supporting  devices].     A.  I. 

McMurtry,  New  York  city. 
851,740.     Life    belt.      [Inflatable.]      A.    Gareis    and    Emily    Gareis,    V'ienna, 

Austria. 
851,747.      Process  of  drying  electric   cables.      W.   E.    Hale,    Mexico,    Mexico, 

assignor  to  Western  Electric  Co.,  Chicago. 

851.781.  Manufacture  of  dust  caps  for  tire  valves  and  the  like.  M.  C. 
Schweinert,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  H.  P.  Kraft,  New  York  city. 

851.782.  Toy    [with   compressible  bulb].     J.   Sos5,   New  York  city. 
851,857.     Anti-skicding  device.     J.  M.   M.  Blanchard,  New  York  city. 
851,899.     Vehicle  tire    [with   leather  cover  and   studded  tread].     D.   R.   and 

O.  D.  Salisbury — D.  R.  Salisbury  for  himself  and  as  guardian  for 
0.  D.  Salisbury,  assignor  to  Salisbury  Tire  Co.,  all  of  Owosso,   Mich. 

851,996.     Hose  clamp.     L.  Palmer  and  A.  L.  Taylor,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

852,002.  Elastic  tire  for  wheels.  W.  R.  Smith,  assignor  of  one-half  to 
H.  H.  Hewitt,  both  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

852,110.     Vaginal   syringe.     D.   O.   Fosgate,  Chicago. 

852,113.     Tire  repair  and  protective  device.     C.  D.  Gilraan,  Oakland,  Cal. 

852,130.  Process  of  making  rubber  articles.  [Relates  particularly  to  the 
formation  cf  vehicle  tires,  by  placing  hollow  bodies  of  yielding  material, 
each  containing  a  gas-producing  agent,  into  an  un vulcanized  rubber 
tire  or  cover,  and  then  subjecting  the  whole  to  heat,  so  as  to  vulcanize 
the  cover  and  expand  the  gas-producing  agent  in  said  bodies- J  Frank  A. 
Magowan,  New  York  city. 

852,150.     Pressure  regulator.     F.   E.  Whitney,  Melrcse,   Mass. 
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riic    words    Ciack    Proof. 
For    rubber  h<n>ts  ainl 


852.154.     Syringe  Idischarge  nozzle].     M.  Bariffi,  New  York  city. 

852,178.     Detachable  heel.     J.  Greenstein  and  J.  Leonitzky,  New  York  city. 

852,191.     Krastr  for  typewriters.     IC.  C.  McKaddcn,  Short  Hills.  N.  J. 

85r,i98.  Lining  for  imeuniatic  tires  and  other  pneumatic  articles.  F.  IVt 
mecky,  Austin,  Texas. 

852,237.  Fastening  of  hose  pipes  to  pipe  ends.  C.  Nielsen,  CopenhaKen. 
Denmark. 

852,273.     Elastic  cob.   M.  Hess,  Munich.  Germany. 

852,3-6-  Apparatus  for  repairing  pneumatic  tires.  T.  L.  llarky.  Quaker- 
town,  Pa. 

Trade  Marks, 

21.819.  Continental  Rubber  Co..  New  York  city.  Picture  of  guayule  shrub. 
For  rubber  gums,  raw  rubber  and  substitute  therefor,  and  the  plants 
from  which  such  gums  are  derived,  prepared  ft  r  shipment. 

21.820.  Continental  Rubber  Co..  New  York  city.  Lightly  outlined  circle 
with  the  word  Circle  at  the  bottom,  outside.     For  rubber  gums,  etc. 

21.821.  Continental  Rubbei  Co..  New  York  city.  Guayule  shrub  enclosed 
in  a  circle,  bjow  which  are  the  words  Circle  Brattd,  and  these  words 
are  in  turn  enclosed   in  another  circle.     Fcr  rubber  gums,  itc. 

-1. 822.     Contincrtal  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  city.     .\n  outlined  circle,  below 

which  arc  the  words  Circle  Brand,  the  words  being  mchiscd  in  another 

circle.     For  rubber  gums,  etc. 
21.S23.     Continental   Rubber  Co.,   New   York   city.     The   letters  C.M.R.Co. 

For  rubber  gums,  etc. 
25,281.     Standard  Asphalt  and   Rublx-r  Co..  New  York  and  Chicago.     Black 

diamond    background    with    the    word    Sarco    in    white    lett,  rs    thereon. 

For  paving,  roofing,  and  building  asphalt,  asphalt   tiller,  asphalt  mastic, 

and  asphalt  matrix. 
^S.,jS2.     Stands.rd  Asphalt  and  Rubber  Co..   New  York  and  Chicago.      Hlack 

diamond    background    with     the     word    Sarco     in     white     letters.       For 

mineral  rubber  and  asphaltic   insulation   material. 
-5.725-     Henry   l\.   Cabot   and  Helen   N.   Cabot.   Boston.     The  word  Cabot's. 

For  builders'  sheathing  and  mortar-coloring. 
26.006.     Goodyear  Rubber   Co.,   Ntw   \*ork   city. 

For  rubber  boots  and  shoes. 
26,437.     Rubbcrhide    Co.,    l>ostcn.     The   word    Ec 

shoes. 
26,473.     The    Hartford    Rubber    Works    Co..    Hartford,    Conn.     Two    hands 

placed    side    by    side,    the    palms    outward.     For    rubber    wheel     tire?. 

I  The    widely    known    Dunlop    tire    trade    mark:    the    .\merican    Dunlop 

rights  are  owned  by  the  company  named  above.] 

[Note. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  United   States  patents  may  be 
obtaint-<l   from  Tin;  India  Ri'iibek  World  office  at  10  ctnts  each,  postpaid.) 


G!?EAT   BRITAIN   AND   IRELAND. 

PATENT   SPECIFICATIONS   PUBLISHED. 

The   number   givtn    i.s   tii;il   assigned   to   the    Patent   at    the   tiling   of  the  Ap- 
plication,  which   in    the   case   if   those    listed   bilow   was  in    1905. 
^Denotes  Patents  for  American  Indentions. 
[.Abstracted  in  the  Illustrated  Official  Journal,  March   27.   1907-] 

24,8.18  (1005).  Spring  wheel  with  two  or  more  rims  or  tires  side  by  side. 
H.   F.   Hroat'hurst,   London. 

24.952  (i')05).  Metal  stud  for  pneumatic  tire  covtr.  G.  I'.  Deschcts.  Paris. 
France. 

25,0:8  (1905).  Electric  cable.  Land-  und  Seekabelwerke  A.-ti.,  Cologne- 
Nippes,  Germany. 

25,092  (1905).  Boots.  ILeatlicr  covers  used  to  prtvent  moisture  from  en- 
tering through  elastic  gussets.]     J.   Botsch.  Wurzburg,  Bavaria. 

*25,i40  (1905).     Solid  rubber  tire.     A.  H.  Marks.  Akron,  Ohio. 

25,.?f;i  (1905).  Method  of  coagulating  latex  from  rubber  trees  after  it  has 
been  mixed  with  vulcanizing  agents.  -X.  G.  Bloxham.  London.  (M. 
Kelway    Bamber.   Laboratory,  Colombo.   Ceylon.) 

25.323  (1905).  Eraser  holder,  of  metal  or  celluloid.  J.  R.  Bell,  Talporlcy, 
Cheshire. 

25.325  (1905).  Tire.  1  Solid  rubber,  vulcanized  or  keyed  to  nutallic  base. J 
J.   W.   O.   Walker   and   W.    Murphy.   Pendleton.    Manchester. 

25,382   (1905).     Pneumatic  tire.     E.  Deleamont.   Paris,  France. 

L\bstr.\c rtD   IN   Ti:t    Illustrated  Official  Journal.   April  4,    1907.] 

24.435  (1905).  Tire.  [Solid  rubber;  in  clinch. r  rim,  with  detachable 
fiance.]      R.   H.  \V.   Bailey.   Kingston-on-Thames. 

25.450  (1905).  Pneumatic  tire  protective  tread.  C.  Brown,  Walsall.  Staf- 
fordshire. 

25.467  (1905).  Treating  leather  waste.  [By  the  addition  of  20  per  cent,  of 
rubbir  to  the  new  material  golf  balls  are  niadc.l  A.  G.  Inrig,  Tot- 
tenham. 

25,540  (1905).  I'ad  for  applying  ink  to  type  or  rubber  stamps.  1.  K. 
Rogers,  Mile  End,   Bath. 

•25.607  (1905).  Machine  for  winding  elastic  and  other  thread  or  yarn  on 
the  core  of  golf  cr  tennis  balls.  .\.  T.  and  G.  H.  Saunders,  Akron,  Ohio. 

25.658  (1905).  Case  for  footballs,  punching  balls,  etc.  [Made  by  cement- 
ing or  sewing  together  several  sections  of  fabric,  coated  with  india- 
rubber.]     J.  Turner,  Gorton,  and  A.  Buxton.  Beswick.  Manchester. 

25,701    (1905).     Hose  coupling.     J.   Muskett.   Pendleton,   Lancashire. 


A.     B.     Williams. 
A.    de    La&ki    and 


25.779  (1905).  Solid  rubber  tire.  (Method  of  construction  to  prevent 
creeping.]      J.   E.  Ilopkinson,  Wist  Drayton. 

25,832    (1905).     India-rubber    rings    for    dumb    castors 
Birniingham. 

"25,846    (iocs).     Woven    fabrics    for    pneumatic    tires. 
P.  I>.  Thropp,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

25.975   (1905).     Heel  protector.     H.   Levy.  Walthamstow. 

26,017    (1905).     Pneumatic  tire.      [Covtrs  shaped  and  molded  in  one  opera- 
tion.]     New  Eccles  Rubber  Works  and  }.  Ck-orgc,  Ecclrs. 
[AnsTKArrFD  in  the  Illustrated  Official  Journal,  April  10,   1907.] 

36,057  (1905)-  Garment  for  women  motorists,  the  sleeves  terminating  in 
mittens  and  the  bottom  in  a  bag  fur  covtring  the  feet.     G.  Goad,  London. 

•26,152  (1905).  Ncrzic  for  fire  hose.  l".  H.  Hartwcll.  Pittsfield,  New 
Hampshire. 

"26,192  (1905)*  Pneumatic  wheel.  (.\n  elastic  wheel  which  rolls  within 
an  outer  whetl  of  slightly  larger  diameter.]  A.  J.  Robertson.  U.  S. 
Jei:kins  and  A.  W.   Smith,  all  of  Chicago.    Illinois, 

26,273   (1905).     ^*edical  syringe.     P.  T.  R.   Bureau,  Paris,  France. 

26,290  (1905).  Waitrpnof  apparel.  I  .Motor  or  driving  coat,  which  may 
be  rsed  also  ftr  walking.!     J.  G.   Robeson,  London. 

^6.343  (1905)*  Tire.  Combination  with  pneumatic,  solid  or  cushion  lire 
of  ring  of  f1'.  xihie  material  of  such  diameter  and  so  dispowd  in  relation 
to  the  tire  that  under  running  conditions  its  tread  touches  the  road 
and  is  presented  immediately  alongside  the  tread  of  the  tire  su  as  to 
intercipt  and  arrest  the  lateral  movement  of  the  latter  on  the  occur- 
rence of  side  sli,iping.]      W.  W.  Beaumont,  London. 

26,402  (1905).  Ear  appliance  [for  excluding  sounds].  T.  C.  B.  Ling, 
London, 

36.419  (1905).  Pneumatic  tires  [with  gaiters  for  the  prevention  of  slip- 
ping].    W.  11.  Oates,   Sheffield. 

*26, 455  (1905).  Hcsc  coupling  [tor  air  brake  hose].  P.  Roulstonc,  Bay- 
onne,  New  Jersey. 

26,459  (1905).     Pneumatic  cleaning  apparatus.     A.  Richter,  Garches,  France. 

26,476  (1905).  Waterproof  filler  for  soles  of  l>oots  and  shoes.  P.  A.  New- 
ton,  London. 

26,503  (1905)-  Hose,  made  of  "unt.arable  fabric."  Society  Civile  d'Etudes 
dc  rindecirable  Crimson.   1-yons,  l-'rance. 

26,514  (1905).  Pneumatic  tire  [with  detachable  rim  flange].  M.  Peltier, 
Xeuiliy,  France. 

26,536  ( 1905).  Connecting  pum  is  to  ;>neuniatic  tires.  [Tubes  of  india- 
rubber,  around  which  thin  leather  strips  are  plaitcc!.]  R.  A.  Fletcher, 
Btimingh:im. 

26.599     (1905).     Compound    fabrics.       (Thin    sheet    cork,    dcmineralized.    is 
soaked    in    benzine    and    Para    rubber    cement,    which    is    subsequently 
vulcanized.]      Societc  Anonyme  du  Grimstm,   Charenton,   France. 
[Abstracted  from  the  Illustrated  Official  Journal,  .April  17.  I907-J 

26,686   (1905).     Pneumatic  tire.     V.  Fans.  Antwerp,  Belgium. 

•26,697  (»905).  Eraser  holder.  .\.  F.  W.  Bowcn,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

26,702  (1905) 
London. 

26,743    (1905) 

26,859    (1905) 


Tire  attachment.      [To  prevent  lattral  slipping.]      S.  Harris. 


Golf  ball.  .\.  Uquhart,  Edinburgh,  and  H.  Hansen,  Lcith. 
X'ulcanizing  apparatus.      P.    Salvesini,   Mostor.   Austria. 

25,860  (1905).  Vacuum  cleaning  device.  A.  R.  Thom,  St.  Pancreas,  Mid- 
dlesex. 

26,867   (1905).     Resilient  tire.     II.  Klingler.  Thurgau,  Switzerland. 

26,976  (1905).     Rubber  stamp.     A.  C.  Thomson.  Glasgow. 

26,981  (1905).  Pneumatic  tire,  with  puncture-closing  tread.  C.  J.  C.  Baker, 
Krugersdcrp.   Transvaal. 

27,012  (1905).  Rubber  covered  spring  for  retaining  overshoes  on  the  boot- 
C.  I-.  Higgins,  Montreal.  Canada. 

"27.020  (1905).  Pirc  rim  with  rtmovablc  flange.  R.  S.  Bryant,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

27.041  (1905).  Pneumatic  tire.  G.  E.  Cain,  Bolton,  and  H.  Sidebottom, 
Old  Traflford,  Manchester. 

27,103   (1905).     Tire.     F.  J.  Chsry.  St.  Cyr,  Paris,  France. 

•27,192  (1905).     Pneumatic  tire.     J.  C.  Cole.  Chicopee  Falls.  Massachusetts. 

27,273  (1905).  Elastic  tire,  with  metallic  spring  linings.  R.  Desouches, 
Paris,  France. 


THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 
Patents  Granted. 

181.832.  Process  for  making  pneumatic  tire  covers.  Mitleldcutschc  Gum- 
mi«arcn-Fabrik.  Louis  Peter,  A.-G.,  Frankfurt,  a.  M.  .Addition  to 
Patent  Xu.  I73..t65. 

181,85;.  Hoofpad  attachid  to  leather.  Peter  Roos  and  Friedrich  Emmerich, 
I'vankfurt,  a.    ^r. 

Gebrauchsmuster. 

292,310.     Corrugated   anti-slipping   tire   tread.     Ilaniiovtrsche   Gummi-Kamm 

Co.,  .\.-G.,  riannovcr-Limmer. 
292,401.     Injection    syrirpc    with    rubber    buffer    for    the    piston.     Dr.    Emil 

Grosbeintz,  Basel. 
292.433-     Nursing  bottle  licldtr.     Firma  G.  II.  Nustcr,  Oschatz. 
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29-»49S'     Strap    for    sccuiinf;    belting,    hose    and    the    like.     Armaturen    u. 

Maschincn-fabrik   Westfalia  A.-G.,   Gelsen-Kirchen. 
292,521.     Irrigating    device,    of   bulb    and    nozzle,    for    the    colon.      Rudolph 

Klemmer,  Krumbach. 
292,576.      Inflatable    air    bed.     Ilermann    TacRcr    and    Frau    Aug.    Kirchner, 

Halle. 
293.414-     Rubber  block  stamping  apparatus   for   dental   purposes.      Bcrnhard 

Butter,  Berlin. 
293.781.     Pneumatic  tire  tread  with  anti-sltpping  rivet  heads  held  in  a  layer 

of  rubber.     Actiengesellschaft  Mttzelcr  &  Co..  Munich. 
293,812.     Painters'   glove,  with   thumb  stall,   finger  stall,  and  shield    for  the 

closed   hand.     Zeiger   &    Wiegand,    I^ipzig. 
293,839.     Protective  device  for  boring  machiius.     Williclin   Pahl,  Dortmund. 
293,936.     Rubber    heel    protector,    secured    by    a    screw    in    rtctssed    casing. 

Ludwig  Blunihardt,   Darmstadt, 

THE  FRENCH   REPUBLIC. 

Patents  Issued   (with   Dates  of  Application). 

369.587   (Sfpt.   10,  1906).     E.  Campagne.     Dismountable  rim. 

369,612   (Sept.   11).     Zwingelstein.     Elastic  tire. 

369,644  (Sept.   11).     J.  P.  Poulet.     Protector  for  pneumatic  tires. 

369.652   (Sept.   12).     W.    Christie.     Removable    rim. 

369.719  (Sept.  13).  Zacharias  Olsson.  Artificial  caoutchouc.  [This  is  the 
"Zackingumnii''  described  elsewhere  in  these  pages.] 

361,944   (Nov.  27,   1905).     Orange  ;.nd  Denis.     Plastic  and  elastic   material. 

369,680  (Aug.  2,  1906).  Mercier.  Tire  protector,  of  spongy  or  cellular 
construction. 

3^9f737  (Sept.  13).  Societe  Michelin  et  Cie.  Process  and  device  for 
mounting  pneumatic  tires. 

369.804  (Sept.  17).  Societe  Anonymous  des  Pneus  Cuir  Samson.  Dis- 
mountable rim. 

369.738  (Stpt  13).  A.  Bloch-Levallois.  Process  of  metallizing  rubber, 
rubber  fabrics  and  analogous  substances  with  aluminum. 

369,797  (Sept.  15).  C.  Claessen.  Process  for  the  manufacture  of  a  material 
similar  to  ebonite. 

369.818  (Sept.   18).     G.   Gabet.     Hydro-pneumatic  elastic  wheel. 

369.819  (Sept.   18).     P.  de  Caters.     Dismountable  rim. 

369,849   (Sept.   19).     J.  de  Pontonn.     Repair  apparatus  for  tire  tubes. 
369,814- (Sept.   17).     S.   Schwarzschild.      Improvement  in  rubber  footwear. 
369,815    (Sept.   17).     S.    Schwarzschild.      Process    of    manufacturing    rubber 

footwear. 
369,877    (Sept.   18).     Chevillard    et    Kucharck.      Vehicle    wheel    with    interior 

cushion  of  rubber. 
370,035   (Sept.  26).     P.  Prache.     Spring  wheel. 
370,125   (Oct.   i).     C.   Cadet  Fils.      Protective  envelopes  of  vulcanized   fiber 

for  pneumatic  tires. 
370,150   (Oct.  2).     H.  Eheis.     Steel  prottctor  for  pneumatic  tires. 
370,182   (Oct.  3).     Societe  Pneumatic  Harness,  Ltd.     Pneumatic  horse  collar. 
370,188   (Aug.  20).     E.  Sloper  et  R.  Sloper.     Machine  for  preparing  fabrics 

for  tire  covers. 
370.200   (Sept.   15).     T.  Labre.     System  of  repairing  pneumatic  tirts. 
370,248   (Oct,  4).     H.  Parsons.     Protective  tread  for  tires. 
370.346   (Oct.   :o).     C.  A.   Shaler.     Vulcanizer  for  tire  repairs. 

[Note. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  French  patents  may  be  obtained 
from  R.  Bobet.  Ingenieur-Conseil,  16  avenue  de  Villiers,  Paris,  at  50  cents 
each,  postpaid.] 


THE  GROWING    RUBBER  HEEL  TRADE. 


"IPHE  question  "Is  the  rubber  heel  going  out  of  use?"  is 
■*■  answered  strongly  in  the  negative  by  a  leading  firm  pro- 
ducing these  goods.  They  advise  The  India  Ri-bber  World  that 
their  trade  during  1906  was  larger  than  in  any  previous  year, 
and  that  their  arrangements  for  the  current  year  are  on  a  still 
larger  scale.    Their  letter  says : 

"Our  business  with  shoe  manufacturers  is  increasing  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  and  in  our  opinion  you  can't  stop  it  from  growing. 
Housekeepers  and  nurses  buy  what  are  known  as  'Jul'ets' 
equipped  with  our  rubber  heels;  they  are  a  hand  turned  shoo, 
very  easy  to  the  feet,  noiseless,  and  easy  to  pull  on.  Slippers  arc 
practically  not  used  at  all.  These  shoes  appeal  to  the  average 
housewife,  and  for  nurses  and  persons  who  have  to  stand  be- 
hind a  counter  all  day  they  are  the  most  comfortable  footwear 
ever  constructed." 

A  writer  in  American  Shoemaking  mentions  that  whereas  only 
three  or   four  firms  in   this   country  were   making  rubber  heels 


seven  years  ago,  there  must  be  now  40  or  50  manufacturers  of 
them.  The  older  nwnufacturers,  he  thinks,  are  doing  as  much 
or  more  business  than  when  there  was  less  competition,  while 
many  of  those  who  have  taken  up  the  business  later  appear  to 
have  a  liberal  share  of  trade.  Besides,  while  some  very  low 
priced  heels  are  oflfered,  there  are  manufacturers  who  are  edu- 
cating their  trade  to  appreciate  better  grades  of  heels,  which 
give  good  service  and  are  generally  satisfactory.  The  trade  ha> 
been  benefited  by  the  rise  in  leather,  lessening  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  a  good  leather  heel  and  a  good  rubber  heel. 

The  manufacturer  is  now  able  to  equip  his  shoes  with  rubber 
heels  at  a  cost  of  only  a  few  cents  more  than  for  leather,  while 
he  can  obtain  from  the  retail  dealer  25  cents  a  pair  more  for  the 
shoes.  The  writer  figures  the  cost  to  the  retailer  of  buying  heels 
and  putting  them  on  leather  shoes  for  his  customers,  with  the 
result  of  showing  a  better  profit  in  buying  shoes  fitted  with 
rubber  heels  at  the  factory.  These  facts  are  becoming  appre- 
ciated, and  are  tending  to  a  steady  increase  in  the  introduction  of 
the  resilient  heels. 

Rubber  heels  can  be  put  on  with  the  regular  heel  attaching 
machinery,  and  they  require  no  edge  finishing,  polishing  or  dress- 
ing, all  of  which  is  an  advantage  to  the  manufacturer.  The  bene- 
fit to  the  retailer  is  that  he  can  supply  his  customers  with  rubber- 
heeled  shoes  without  the  delay  of  putting  on  the  heels  himself, 
as  was  necessary  formerly. 

Another  writer  in  the  same  paper  says  that  the  shoes  heeled 
with  rubber  in  the  factories  are  almost  wholly  for  women's  wear, 
very  few  heels  having  been  used  as  yet  in  factories  making  men's 
shoes.  He  refers  to  rubber  heels  being  worn  largely  by  women 
indoors.  The  advantages  claimed  for  rubber  heels  are  disputed 
by  a  writer  in  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder,  though  admitting  th:it 
"hundreds  of  thousands  of  rubber  heels  will  be  sold  this  winter, 
and  in  many  winters  to  come."  All  of  this  he  attributes  to  "clever 
advertising." 


SEPARATING    RESINS    FROM    RUBBER. 


"T^HE  British  patent  of  M.  Wilderman  (No.  20,606 — 1905) 
■^  relates  to  means  for  extracting  the  more  valuable  parts 
from  crude  india-rubber.  The  crude  rubber,  washed  and  freed 
from,  albumen,  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  sol- 
vents, one  of  which,  such  as  chloroform,  benzine  or  carbon 
tetrachloride,  dissolves  the  whole  of  the  rubber,  while  the  other, 
such  as  methyl  or  ethyl  alcohol  or  acetine,  dissolves  resins  only. 
The  solvents  are  mixed  in  such  proportion  that  the  more  valua- 
ble products  of  the  rubber  (the  a  rubber,  or  the  a-f-fc  rubber) 
remain  undissolved,  while  the  resins  and  poorer  products  remain 
in  solution.  The  solvents  are  recovered  by  distillation,  the 
process  being  made  cylic.  The  last  traces  of  solvent  are  removed 
from  the  rubber  by  distillatitm   under  reduced   pressure. 


Works  of  the  Avon   India  Rubber  Co.,  Limited. 

flmportant    ninnufaclmt-rs    of    tires,    at    Melksham,    Wiltshire,     England.] 
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United    States    Rubber    Co.'s    Annual. 


THE  fifteenth  aiimial  meeting  ot  shareholders  ol  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.,  incorporated  luider  the  laws  of  \ew 
Jersey,  was  held  at  the  registered  offices  of  the  company 
in  that  state,  at  New  Hrunswick,  on  May  21.  The  operations 
of  the  company  during  the  last  business  year  and  its  condition 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  arc  indicated  in  the  annual  reports  of 
officers,  as  read  and  approved,  and  which  arc  presented  here: 

PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

To  THE  Stockholders  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.: 
Your  president  has  now  served  the  company  for  the  past  six 
years.  A  few  comparisons  between  the  condition  of  the  com- 
pany in  1901  and  now  will  be  of  interest. 

The  company  was  then  paying  no  dividends  upon  any  of  its 
stocks :  it  is  now  paying  full  dividends  upon  its  preferred  stocks. 
The  company's  net  sales  for  the  previous  year  were  $20,853,- 
633-94;  its  net  sales  for  the  year  ending  March  3I,  1907,  exclu- 
sive of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co..  were  $39,715,730.- 
66.  and  with  the  sales  of  the  latter  company  of  $19,737,120.81, 
were  $59,452,851.47.  The  net  profits  of  the  company  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1902,  were  $119,495.60,  and  for  the  year  end- 
ing March  31.  1907,  were  $4,590,382.72.  with  but  $689,308.32  of 
the  Rubber  Goods  company's  profits  of  $2,004,484.26  included. 

The  surplus  of  the  company,  which  was  then  nominal,  is  now 
$6,126,706.44. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  which  follows  gives  in  detail  the 
result  of  the  operations  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  and 
its  subsidiary  companies  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  their  con- 
dition at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  volume  of  business  and  the  net  profits  are  the  most  satis- 
factory of  any  year  in  the  history  of  the  company,  and  when 
considered  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  Rubber  Goods 
Manufacturing  Co.  the  showing  is  still  further  improved. 

The  net  profits  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.  for 
the  year  1905  were  $1,358,485.29,  while  for  the  year  1906  the  profits 
were  $2,004,484.26.  Of  this  profit  there  is  but  $689,308.32  in- 
cluded in  the  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  Rub- 
ber Co.  appended  hereto.  The  volume  of  business  done  by  the 
Rubber  Goods  company  also  increased  $2,074,667.81  over  the 
previous  year. 

The  extensive  manufacturing  plants  belonging  to  the  company 
have  been  maintained  in  the  best  condition,  and  many  improve- 
ments made  during  the  year,  the  cost  of  which  has  been  charged 
to  operating  expenses. 

To  accommodate  the  increased  business  of  the  company  some 
new  construction  has  been  found  necessary,  and  at  certain  of 
our  factories  new  buildings  are  now  in  course  of  erection, 
among  which  is  a  large  wire  insulating  plant  at  the  National 
factory  at  Bristol,  Rhode  Island. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.  and  the  Rubber  Goods  Manu- 
facturing Co.  have  further  united  their  operations  in  purchasing, 
selling  and  manufacturing,  to  the  great  benefit  of  both  com- 
panies. The  executive  offices  of  the  Rubber  Goods  company  in 
New  York  have  been  moved  to  the  same  building  (No.  42 
Broadway)  as  those  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  and  be- 
tween the  officers  and  directors  of  the  two  companies  the  most 
complete  harmony  and  cooperation  exist. 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  common  stock  of  tlic  Rubber 
Goods  Manufacturing  Co.  has  now  been  exchanged  for  the  sec- 
ond preferred  stock  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  There  is 
about  $3,000,000  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  Rubber  Goods  com- 
pany still  unexchanged,  as  to  which  your  directors  have  thought 
it  as  well  to  take  no  action,  at  least  for  the  present. 

Great  advance  has  been  made  during  the  year  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  facilities  for  providing  through  the  General  Rubber 


Co.  for  our  very  large  consumption  of  crude  rubber.  In  addi- 
tion -to  houses  previously  establislicd,  we  have  added  during 
the  year  those  of  William  Symington  &  Co.,  Limited,  at  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool,  through  which  we  have  our  representatives 
in  the  principal  crude  rubber  markets  of  Europe.  Our  Para 
and  Manaos  houses  now  draw  direct  on  our  London  house  in 
payment  for  certain  of  our  rubber  purchases,  thus  saving 
bankers'  commissions  heretofore  paid.  We  also  have  further 
developed  our  facilities  whereby  wc  get  "nearer  the  tree"  in 
procuring  a  part  of  our  supply  of  crude  rubber.  The  General 
Rubber  Co.  has  added  a  selling  department  to  its  facilities 
during  the  year. 

A  suggested  consolidation  with  the  Continental  Rubber  Co. 
was  deemed  by  your  directors  to  be  non-advisable  in  the  present 
development  of  the  so  called  mechanical  process  of  obtaining 
crude  rubber  through  the  grinding  up  of  shrubs  producing  the 
gum.  which  is  done  extensively  by  the  Continental  Rubber  Co., 
but  that  coinpany  and  the  General  Rubber  Co.  have  now  agreed 
upon  the  terms  of  an  arrangement  which  insures  complete  har- 
mony and  cooperation  hereafter  between  the  United  Stales  Rub- 
ber Co.  and  the  Continental  Rubber  Co.  and  between  those 
connected  with  both  companies. 

There  have  been  transactions  of  the  company  of  importance 
to  stockholders  in  which  your  president  and  some  of  the  direc- 
tors have  participated. 

Owing  to  the  generally  severe  winter  just  passed,  there  is 
every  indication  of  a  largely  increased  business  in  rubber  foot- 
wear the  coming  year.  The  market  is  bare  of  goods  and  our 
unfilled  orders  are  60.5  per  cent  greater  than  they  were  at  this 
time  last  year.  In  the  miscellaneous  lines  of  rubber  goods 
equally  favorable  conditions  exist,  and  there  is  every  promise 
that  the  year  to  coine  wmII  prove  to  be  the  most  prosperous  in 
the  history  of  the  company. 

The  record  books  of  the  directors  and  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee will  as  usual  be  open  for  inspection  by  stockholders  at  and 
before  the  annual  meeting,  this  report  as  last  year  being  sent 
out  in  advance  of  the  meeting.       Respectfully  submitted, 

S.SML'EL   P.   COLT,   Presidtnt. 
New   Hrunswick.   Xtw  Jer5cy,   May  21,   1907. 

TREAStTRER'S   REPORT. 

TIIK    UNITED    .ST.'VTK.S     RIP.P.ER    CO.    .\XI)     SUB.SIDI.^RY 
COMPANIES. 

C0XS0LID.\TED    GENERAL    BALANCE    ShEET,    MaRCH    3I,    I907. 

IXot    including    Assets    or    Liabilities  of    the    Rubber   Goods    Manufacturing 
Co..    or    of    its    subsidiary    companits.  1 

ASSETS. 

Property      and      plants      (including 

shares  of  R.  G.  M.  Co.) $74,455,762.80 

Inventories,  Mf'd  goods  and  mate- 
rials      $18,404,726.75 

Cash     2.061.401.27 

Bills  and  loans  receivable 3.681. 129.19 

Accounts  receivable 8,687,631.17 

Securities    owned 7.3i7-759-.'?8 

Miscellaneous  assets 859,919.56        41.012.567.32 

Total  assets   $115,468,330.12 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital   stock.  First  preferred $36.26; 

Capital  stock.  Second  preferred....     9.84'- 

Capital  stock.  Common 25.000.1  kid  in      $7 1.  it  1.600.00 

Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Deben- 
tures      4.800,000.00 

United  States  Rubber  Co.,  Funding 
notes  8,000,000.00 

Fixed  surpluses  (Subsidiary  c'oin- 
panies)    8,134,849.37 
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Loans  and  notes  payable $6,821,077.55 

Merchandise  accounts  payable 737.384.91 

Due  General  Rubber  Co 7,269,441.07        14,827,903.53 

Deferred  liabilities   594,281.78 

Reserve   for  depreciation  of  securi- 
ties     1,000,000.00 

Reserve  for  dividends 872.989.00 

Surplus    6,126,706.44 

Total  liabilities  $115,468,330.12 

CONSOUD.^TED    I.VCOME    STATEMENT    FOR    Ye.\R    EnDING    M.\RCH    3I, 

1907. 

Gross    sales.    Boots    and   shoes   and 

miscellaneous    $60,568,852.27 

Net    sales.    Boots    and    shoes    and 

miscellaneous    $39,715,730.66 

Cost  of  goods  sold 33,125,921.96 

Manufacturing  profits   $6,589,808.70 

Freight,    taxes,    insurance,    general 

and  selling  expenses 1,931.746.16 

Operating  profits    $4,658,062.54 

Rubber  Goods  Mf'g  Co.,  Dividends, 

as   adj  usted    $689,308.32 

Other  income   872,031.85  1,561,340.17 

Total  income   $6,219,402.71 

Less: 

Interest   and  commission  on   Fund- 
ing notes  and  borrowed  money...  $1,228,954.28 

Interest    on    Boston     Rubber     Shoe 

Co.   debentures    240.000.00 

Interest  allowed  customers  for  pre- 
payments      93.532.19  1,562,486.47 

Net  income  to  surplus $4,656,916.24 

Deductions  for  bad  debts,  etc 66,533.52 

Net  profits   $4,590,382.72 

Dividends   3,485,956.00 

Surplus  for  period $1,104,426.72 

Surplus  April  i,  1906 5,022,279.72 

Surplus  March  31,  1907 $6,126,706.44 

JOHN  J.  WATSON,  Jr.,  Treasurer. 
THE  ANITOAL   ELECTION. 

The  board  of  directors,  nineteen  members,  vvas  reelected. 
The  list  is  as  follows,  together  with  the  number  of  terms  for 
which  each  member  of  the  board  has  been  chosen ; 

Walter  S.  Ballou,  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  [Fifth  term.] 
Elias  C.  Benedict,  Xo.  80  Broadway,  New  York.  [Sixth  term.] 
Anthony  N.   Brady,  Xo.  54  Wall  street.  New  York.     [Fourth 

term] 

Samuel  P.  Colt.  Bristol,  Rhode  Island.  [Sixteenth  term] 
Harrv  E.  Converse,  Boston.  Massachusetts.  [Tenth  term.] 
Charles  H.  Dale,  No.  16  Warren  street.  New  York.     [Second 

term.] 
James  B.  Ford,  No.  42  Broadway,  New  York  [Sixteenth  term.] 
J.    How;ird   Ford,   No.   42   Broadway,   New   York.      [Sixteenth 

term.  I 

F'rank    S.    Hastings,    No.    80    Broadway,    New-    York.      [Third 

term.  I 

Francis  L.  lline,  Xo.  2  Wall  street,  Xew  York.  [Fifth  term.] 
Henry    L.    Hotchkiss,    New    Haven,    Connecticut.      [Sixteenth 

term.] 

Arthur  I-.  Kelky,  Providence.  Rhode  Island.     [Second  term.] 

Lester.  Leland.  Boston.  Massachusetts.     I  Ninth  term.] 

Homer   E.    Sawyer.    No.   42   Broadway,    New   York.      [Second 

term.) 

Frederick  M.  Shepard,  No.  787  Broadway,  New  York.  [Six- 
teenth term.] 

Francis    Lyndc    Stetson,    No.     15    Broad    street.    New.  York. 

[Sixth  term] 
William    H.    Truesdale,    No.    26   Exchange   place.    New    York. 

[Third  term.] 
John  D.  Vermeule,  No.  503  Broadway,  New  York.     [Eleventh 

term.  | 

John   J.   Watson,  Jr.,   No.  42   Broadway,   New  York.     [Third 

term.] 


The  newly  elected  board  met  in  New  York  on  May  24  and 
after  organizing  reelected  the  following  officers  and  executive 
committee : 

President — Samuel  P.  Colt. 

First  Vice  President — James  B.   Ford. 

Second  Vice  President — Lester  Lelanu. 

General  Manager — Homer  E.   Sawyer. 

Treasurer — John  J.   Watson,  Jr. 

Assistant  Treasurer — W.   G.  Parsons. 

Secretary — Samuel  Norris. 

Assistant  Secretary — John  D.  Carberry. 

The  executive  committee  consists  of  Samuel  P.  Colt,  James 
B.  Ford,  Lester  Leland,  E.  C.  Benedict,  Walter  S.  Ballou  and 
Anthony  N.  Brady. 

THE    'CONTINENTAL"    AND    ALLIED    COMPANIES. 

The  reference  in  President  Colt's  report  to  negotiations  with 
the  Continental  Rubber  Co.  was  awaited  with  considerable  in- 
terest, in  view  of  various  statements  that  have  appeared  in 
the  press,  though  the  report  proves  not  to  be  very  definite. 
In  last  month's  India  Rubber  World  (page  256)  negotiations 
were  referred  to  between  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  and  the 
Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.,  with  an  intimation  that  no  de- 
cision had  been  reached.  The  record  of  the  last  named  com- 
pany and  of  its  subsidiary  companies  to  date  is  as   follows : 

Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.,  incorporated  New  Jersey  De- 
cember 6.  1906;  authorized  capital,  $40,000,000 — preferred,  $10,- 
000,000 ;  common,  $30,000,000.  Registered  office :  No.  15  Ex- 
change place,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Continental  Rubber  Co.  of  America,  incorporated  New 
Jersey  January  6,  1906;  authorized  capital,  $30,000,000. 
Registered  office:  No.  15  Exchange  place,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Continental    Rubber    Co.,    incorporated     New    Jersey 
May  13,   1903   (as  American  Rubber  Co.)   and  June  29, 
1903;   authorized  capital    (January  27,   1905),  $562,000 — 
all   preferred.     Office:    No.    Ill    Broadway,   New   York. 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co.,    incorporated    New 
Jersey   October   14,   1904;   capital,  $100,000.     Office:   No. 
Ill   Broadway,   New  Y'ork. 
American    Congo  "Co.,    incorporated    New    York    October 
22,    1906;    capital,   $510,000.      Office:    No.   35    Nassau    street. 
New  York. 
The    "Continent.al"    companies    are    now    operating    actively    in 
the  exploitation  of  "guayule"  rubber  in  Mexico,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Congo   Co.   are  laying  the   foundation   for  work  on  a  con- 
cession granted   recently  by  the   Congo   Free  State  government. 
The  arrangement  mentioned  by  President  Colt  doubtless   refers 
to    the    purchase    of   crude    rubber    from    the    Continental    com- 
panies,   as    they    later    may   purchase    from   the    Congo    through 
allied  interests.     In  various  published  interviews,  President  Colt 
has  been  quoted   as  -saying  that  the  United   States   Rubber   Co. 
had  under  consideration  plans  for  engaging  in  the  Congo  trade 
in   the   way   of   buying   rubber   direct,   and   it   may   be   that   the 
way  will  now  be  open  through  connections  with  the  .American 
Congo  Co. 

Recent  newspaper  reports  have  been  based  evidently  upon 
the  impression  that  the  Continental  Rubber  Co.  might  establish 
factories  for  rubber  goods  as  a  means  of  disposing  of  their 
guayule  product,  and  that  the  fact  of  their  thus  becoming  com- 
petitors of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  as  manufacturers  had 
led  the  latter  to  consider  the  question  of  a  general  consolida- 
tion, but  all  of  this  lacks  authentic  confirmation. 

The  latest  report  regarding  the  transaction  between  the 
United  States  and  Intercontinental  companies  is  the  latter 
will  sell  guayule  rubber  exclusively  to  the  United  States 
company,  which  agrees  not  to  enter  the  field  of  the  guayule 
production.  The  United  States  Rubber  Co..  it  is  stated,  have 
an  option  for  the  purchase  of  a  stock  interest  in  the 
Intercontinental  Rubber  Co. 
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A  TIRE  FABRIC  MACHINE. 


VV7HILE  we  speak  continually  of  "rubber"  tires,  and  in  terms 
'''  that  would  be  proper  if  they  contained  nothing  but  rubber, 
the  fact  is  becoming  more  and  more  appreciated  that,  in  the  case 
of  pneumatics,  it  is  the  textile  fabric  that  really  makes  the  tire. 
The  inner  tube— the  air  chamber— has  become  standardized,  so 
to  speak,  so  that  one  make  differs  little  if  at  all  from  another, 
and  the  "cover"  is  the  essential  thing  in  deciding  what  tire  to 
buy.  And  tire  making  has  developed  new  needs  in  the  way  of 
fabrics,  since  none  of  the  countless  different  means  resulting 
from  the  cloth  making  art  for  thousands  of  years  sufficed  for 
the  demand  created  by  the  introduction  of  the  automobile.  This 
is  not  the  place  for  saying  what  is  the  best  type  of  tire  fabric 
now  in  use — possibly  no  one  fabric  on  the  market  is  best  suited 


1  \>  '■'  '^^ 


The  P.\lmer  Cord  Laving   M.vchi.ve. 

[In  practice  the  "former"  is  a  complete  circle,  permitting  the  fabric  for 
an  entire  tire  to  be  made  upon  it.] 

for  all  the  different  requirements  of  pneumatic  tire  service — 
but  in  the  field  of  successful  tire  making  account  nuist  be  taken 
of  the  Palmer  Cord,  and  the  ingenious  machines  invented  for 
producing  the  fabric  to  which  this  name  is  applied. 

Originally  canvas  was  used  as  the  restraining  material  in  the 
making  of  penumatic  tires.  But  even  while  the  demand  for 
such  tires  was  confined  practically  to  bicycles  specially  designed 
fabrics    began    to    be   brought   out    to    meet   pressing    demands. 


Detaii.  of  Palmer  Cord  Laying  Machine. 

among  the  earliest  being  the  Palmer  invention,  which  has  under- 
gone various  modifications  to  adapt  it  to  the  heavier  service  re- 
quired of  motor  tires.  In  this  fabric  every  thread  is  separated 
and  cushioned  in  vulcanized  rubber,  with  the  effect  of  adding 
to  the  resistance  of  the  tire  in  which  it  is  used.  At  tlie  same 
time  the  threads  (warp  and  weft)  are  so  arranged  with  relation 
to  each  that  all  the  strains  are  direct,  there  are  no  slack  threads, 
and  the  tensions  on  all  the  threads  are  uniform. 


All  these  are  desirable  qualities,  but  all  were  not  arrived  at 
without  much  study  and  e.\pcrimenting.  To-day  the  Palmer 
system  involves  not  only  the  making  of  a  particular  class  of 
fabric,  but  the  cords  themselves  are  specially  made.  After  the 
system  had  been  developed  until  it  seemed  that  nothing  remained 
to  be  done  for  its  improvement,  a  machine  was  designed  to 
replace  hand  work  in  the  laying  of  the  cords.  Not  only  is  great 
economy  involved  in  the  machine  work,  but  it  affords  an  equality 
of  tension  of  the  threads  which  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  by 
hand  work.  It  is  stated  that  a  pair  of  these  machines  will  make 
the  fabric  for  a  motor  tire  in  atout  nine  minutes,  against  an 
average  of  about  a  day  for  an  experienced  girl  by  hand. 

In  this  machine  the  cord  is  fed  from  a  supply  spool  to  a  com- 
bined tension  regulator  and  governor,  which  regulates  the 
delivery  and  maintains  a  reserve  supply  of  cord  under  uniform 
tension.  A  folding  device  measures  off  an  exact  length  of  this 
cord  and  folds  it  into  a  double  loop.  Automatic  fingers  then 
seize  the  loops  and  place  them  one  on  each  side,  in  their  proper 
positions,  on  a  "former,"  and  also  on  to  the  staples  which  are 
used  in  the  bead  of  Palmer  tires  to  anchor  the  loops  of  cord. 

In  addition  to  its  other  advantages,  the  use  of  this  machine 
permits  the  work  of  tire  making  to  be  carried  on  in  very  much 
less  space  than  was  required  before.  At  a  recent  motor  show  at 
Edinburgh  The  Palmer  Tyre,  Limited,  exhibited  these  machines 
at  work,  forming  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
show.  The  inventor  is  Mr.  Thomas  Sloper,  who  has  designed 
so  many  improvements  in  the  tire  manufacture. 


NEW  DETACHABLE  TIRE  GRIP. 


ot 


A        riRE  grip  developed  by  one  of  the  largest  leather  manu- 
^"^       facturing  concerns   in   America,   after  a  thorough   study 
the     needs    of    motorists,    is     recommended,     first,    on     the 

score  of  not  bring- 
ing any  metal  what- 
ever in  contact  with 
the  rubber  of  the 
tire.  In  construc- 
tion it  is  similar  to 
the  chain  grips  al- 
ready in  use,  but  is 
made  throughout 
of  a  very  tough 
chrome  leather 
treated  by  a  water- 
proofing process. 
The  cross  straps  of 
this  grip  have  steel 
rivets  inserted  in 
them,  which  are  re- 
ferred to  as  giving 
much  longer  wear 
than  the  chain  grip. 
The  illustration 
serves  excellently  to 
show  the  structure 
and  method  of  application  of  the  new  grip,  which  is  marketed 
by  the  Healv  Leather  Tire  Co.,  Xew  York. 


He.\i.y  Detachable  Tire  Grip. 


The  Para  Diario  Official  publishes  a  decree  approving  the 
plan?  for  the  harbor  works  to  be  constructed  by  the  company  Port 
of  Para.  [See  The  India  Rubber  World,  March  l,  1907 — page 
192.]  The  work  on  the  first  section  is  estimated  to  cost  $19,- 
159.829.  and  the  second  part  $14,059.535 — the  figures  being  the 
equivalents  of  the  gold  milreis  estimates  published. 


Send  to  this  office   for  a   free  copy  of  the  index   to  "Crude 
Rubber  and  Compounding  Ingredients." 
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JOHN  BOYD  DUNLOP. 


John  Royd  IJuNuor. 


WHEREVER  pneumatic  tires  are  used  the  name  of  Dun- 
lop  as  an  inventor  is  known — one  who  was  a  pioneer 
and  whose  invention  possessed  enough  novelty  and 
merit  to  make  a  definite  impression  upon  the  world.  The  suc- 
cess which  the  pneumatic  tire  speedily  attained  naturally  ap- 
pealed to  a  host  of  other  inventors,  or  those  who  wished  to  be 
such,  and  the  combined  product  of  their  work  is  a  standard  of 
tire  construction  to-day  that  is  far  removed  from  the  type  de- 
veloped by  John  Boyd  Dunlop  twenty  years  ago.  Yet  the  chief 
essentials  of  the  pneumatic  tire  were  embodied  in  Dunlop's  first 

patent  specifica- 
tion, and  all  the 
improvements  in 
detail  that  have 
been  wrought  in 
the  trade  have  not 
resulted  in  giving 
sncli  universal 
prominence  to  any 
other  one  inventor 
in  this  field. 

It  was  about 
October,  1887,  ac- 
cording to  Mr. 
Dunlop's  own  ac- 
count, that  he  be- 
^an  to  consider  the 
possible  advantages 
of  a  pneumatic 
tire.  The  bicycle 
had  already  gained 
considerable  vogue 
and  solid  rubber 
tires  were  coming  into  use,  but  Mr.  Dunlop  was  trying  to  think 
of  something  better  than  these.  For  some  years  he  had  been 
studying  spring  wheels,  but  at  the  date  above  mentioned  he 
gave  this  up  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  a  more  resilient  rubber 
tire.  He  was  at  the  time  busy  with  his  practice  as  a  veterinar>- 
surgeon  at  Belfast,  Ireland.  He  really  intended  postponing  the 
actual  work  of  an  inventor  until  he  should  retire  from  prac- 
tice, but  his  son,  who  had  begun  to  ride  a  tricycle,  knowing 
what  was  in  the  father's  mind,  pleaded  with  him  for  the  new 
tire  until  further  procrastination  was  impossible. 

Procuring  a  disk  of  >  wood  about  16  inches  in  diameter  and 
lyi  inches  thick,  Mr.  Dunlop  proceeded  to  construct  the  rubber 
fittings  he  desired  to  convert  it  into  a  resilient  wheel.  He  first 
constructed  an  air  tube  of  sheet  rubber  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
thick,  inserting  in  it  for  the  purpose  of  inflation  a  short  piece 
of  tubing  such  as  is  used  in  children's  feeding  bottles.  Placing 
the  air  tube  on  the  periphery  of  the  disk  of  wood  he  covered 
the  air  tube  with  a  strip  of  thin  linen  cloth  and  secured  the 
cloth  in  a  temporary  manner  to  the  disk  by  means  of  small  tacks. 
The  tire  was  inflated  by  means  of  a  pump  used  for  footballs 
and  the  little  air  supply  tube  tied  with  a  piece  of  thread.  This 
tire  was  completed  one  evening  in  December,   1887. 

That  evening  Mr.  Dunlop,  accompanied  by  a  few  friends, 
went  into  his  garden  to  test  the  rubber-tired  disk  in  connection 
with  the  front  wheel  from  his  son's  tricycle,  the  latter  being 
equipped  with  a  solid  rubber  tire.  When  they  were  rolled  down 
a  garden  path  the  pneumatic-tired  disk  seemed  to  go  farther 
and  faster.  The  two  wheels  were  then  tested  for  resilience, 
the  result  being  in  favor  of  the  pneumatic.  The  disk  when 
dropped  to  the  floor  from  a  height  of  about  4  feet  was  found 
to  rise  nearly  to  the  point  from  which  it  was  dropped. 

These  experiments  confirmed  Mr.  Dunlop's  theories  regarding 
the  advantages  of  a  pneumatic  tire  and  led  him  to  complete  the 
invention   on   which   he    applied   for   and   obtained   his   first   tire 


patent  -in  1888.  Mr.  Dunlop  lives  now  in  Dublin,  still  taking  an 
interest  in  pneumatic  tire  development,  though  no  longer  con- 
nected actively  with  tlu-  business. 


RUBBER  EXPLOITATION  IN  PERU. 


A  T  the  statutory  meeting  in  London,  on  May  14,  of  the 
^  '  Inambari  Para-Rubber  Estates,  Limited  [organization  re- 
ported in  The  India  Rubber  World,  March  i,  1907 — page  200], 
it  was  stated  that  of  the  200,000  £1  shares  allotted  at  the  public 
subscription  in  February,  150,278  shares  had  been  fully  paid,  and 
the  total  cash  received  to  date  on  the  shares  was  £165,959 
[=$807,739.47].  The  preliminary  expenses  amounted  to  £21,941. 
The  disposition  of  the  capital  thus  far  is  as  follows : 

Purchase  price,   shares iioo,ooo 

Purchase  price,   cash ■•  ^  .\-  •  • 100,000 

Preliminary    expenses    j.  .y. ";,, 21,941 

Working   capital    ;. , .'.  .:•. . .  78,059 

Shares    reserved    in    ireasury .....:.... .".., 50,000 

Total  capital    •. •. , £350,000 

The  vendors  to  the  new  company  are  Frank  Squier,  of  New 
York,  and  Sir  George  Newnes,  Bart,'~M.  P.,  of  Lopdon,  who 
are  understood  to  be  under  agreement  to  disburse  £130,000  of 
the  £200,000  coming  to  them  as  follows :  To  the  Sociedad  Ex- 
plotadora  de  Gomales  Porras  y  Cia.  and  the  Sociedad  Gomera 
del  Bajo  Inambari,  jointly,  for  leasehold  properties.  £40,000 
in  cash;  to  the  Carabaya  Rubber  and  Navigation  Co.,  for  a 
road  concession,  lands,  properties,  and  rights,  £40,000  in  cash 
and  £40,000  in  shares.  This  would  leave  for  the  vendors  £20,000' 
in  cash  and  £60,000  in  shares  of  the  newly  formed  company. 
The  location  of  the  rubber  properties  is  in  eastern  Peru,  on 
the  river  Inambara,  an  affluent  of  the  Madre  de  Dios.  Two 
of  the  companies  mentioned  above  have  headquarters  at  Lima, 
Peru,  while  the  Carabaya  was  organized  at  New  York, 


TEST    FOR    FARINHA    IN    RUBBER. 


THOSE  manufacturers  who  now  and  then  receive  lots  of  Para 
rubber  adulterated  with  the  starch  like  meal  of  the  mandioc 
or  cassava  plant — also  called  farinha  flour — may  be  interested  to 
know  of  the  method  of  detecting  such  adulteration  employed 
by  Mr.  Walter  E.  Piper,  at  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.'s  fac- 
tories. Starch  is  a  characteristic  test  of  iodine,  forming  with  it 
a  deep  blue  compound.  Mr.  Piper  uses  a  solution  in  water  of 
iodine  and  potassium  iodide,  which  is  applied  with  a  brush  to  the 
interior  of  a  "ham"  of  fine  Para,  If  there  is  farinaceous  matter 
present  it  will  speedily  take  on  a  bluish  appearance.  Ordinarily 
the  adulterant  is  not  visible,  and  the  manufacturer  becomes 
aware  of  it  only  from  the  extra  loss  in  washing  rubber.  Pro- 
vided with  a  suitable  test,  the  manufacturer  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  refuse  delivery  of  adulterated  rubber,  or  to  claim  a  rebate, 
and  the  buyer  of  rubber,  say  at  Para  or  Manaos.  could  similarly 
protest  against  the  acceptance  of  rubber  containing  impurities 
beyond  an  agreed  upon  standard. 


TIRE   FACTORY   AT   SINGAPORE. 


THE  first  rubber  factory  to  be  established  in  the  British  Indies 
is  the  Singapore  Rubber  Works  at  Singapore,  at  which  has 
been  begun  the  manufacture  of  solid  rubber  tires  for  vehicles. 
Hooglandt  &  Co.,  a  large  firm  of  commission  merchants  of 
Singapore,  at  19,  Collyer  quay,  have  been  appointed  agents  for 
the  new  company  for  India,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Siam, 
Cochin-China,  and  China.  The  Malay  Mail  observes :  "The 
works  are  buying  their  rubber  direct  from  the  producing  centers, 
and  the  cheap  labor  makes  it  possible,  we  are  informed,  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  American  and  other  tires  up  till  now 
being  imported." 
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FIRESTONE  DISMOUNTABLE  RIM. 


'T'llE   Firestone  dismouiitable  rim,  designed  for   reducing  the 
•*■       delays  incident  to  clianging  tires  on  the  road,  is  adapted 

alil<e  for  the  tourist  and  the  racing  motorist.  By  this  system 
annoying  features  of  road  tire  repair 
may  be  ehniinated  by  carrying  an 
extra  rim  equipped  with  an  inflated 
tire.  The  rim  is  referred  to  as  abso- 
Uitely  safe ;  the  mechanical  fastening 
prevents  it  from  coming  olT  in  case 
of  accident,  and  it  cannot  creep  or 
u<irk  around  the  rim,  and  thus  come 
louse.  The  rim  is  removed  from  the 
wheel  with  a  single  lateral  move- 
ment, thus  presenting  a  surface  for 
friction  equal  merely  to  the  width  of 
the  felloe.  The  rim  is  removed  by 
loosening  the  nuts,  allowing  them  to 
remain  ini  the  bolts;  the  clips  are 
turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
the  nuts  tightened  to  hold  the  clips 
in  that  position.  The  rim  is  then 
easily  slipped  off.  In  adjusting  the 
extra  rim  with  its  inflated  tire,  the 
operation  is  reversed.  The  expense 
of    changing    automobile    wheels    to 

permit  their  equipment  with  the  dismountable  rim  is  understood 

to  be  slight,  and  the  rim  is  adapted  to  any  standard  clincher  tire. 
*      *       * 
The  demand  for  a  nonskidding  tire  of  the  pneumatic  type  has 

been  recognized  by  the  Firestone  Tire  and 

Rubber  Co.    (.^kron,   Ohio),  who  are  now 

placing  a  "Dual  Tread''  tire  on  the  market. 

The  Dual  tread  is  somewhat  thicker  than 

the    ordinary    tread,   and   consists    of    two 

ridges  of  rubber  about   %-inch   thick  and 

from    iH    to    2    inches    apart,    extending 

around  the  tire.     It  is  adaptable  to  tires  of 

3H-inch  size  and  upwards,  and  may  be  in- 
corporated    in    any    type    of    tire    during 

manufactui-e.     It  is  claimed  that  this  device 

gives   nonskidding   features   in   advance   of 

those   possessed    by    any   other   tire.      The 

twin   tire   idea   has   been   in   use   for   some 

time  with  solid  tires,  particularly  for  heavy 

vehicles. 


SAFETY  OF  FACTORY  EMPLOYES. 


'T'HE  Exposition  of  Safety  Devices  and  Industrial  Hygiene 
■'•  held  in  January  and  February  last  at  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  in  New  York  is  to  be  made  a  permanent 
museum  of  security.  .\n  advisory  committee  has  been  organized 
to  further  the  work  of  protecting  life  and  limb,  the  scope 
of  which  will  include  measures  for  the  better  protection  of 
employes  in  factories  from  dangers  connected  with  the  use  of 
machinery  and  from  poisonous  fumes  and  the  like.  The  Scien- 
tific American  (New  York)  has  provided  for  a  gold  medal  to  be 
awarded  annually  for  the  best  device  for  preventing  accident. 
Further  information  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  William  H. 
Tollman,  director  of  the  American  Institute  of  Social  Science, 
at  the  Musuem  of  Natural  History. 

HEALTH  OF  BTTBBES  WOEKERS. 

A  RECENT  report  by  the  state  board  of  health  of  Massachusetts 
upon  the  sanitary  condition  of  factories  and  workshops  states 
in  general  that  "in  the  rubber  factories  examined  during  this 
investigation  the  greater  part  were  in  better  condition  than 
those  previously  reported  upon."     It  appears  that  14  rubber  fac- 


tories were  visited,  m  ,>,.un  iive  were  very  ^luall.  There  were 
employed  a  total  of  about  9,000  persons,  chiefly  in  making  foot- 
wear. As  a  rule  no  ill  eflFects  of  the  work  upon  the  employes 
was  noted— particularly  no  cases  of  lead  poisoning.  In  the  case 
of  new  employes  unpleasant  but  not  serious  effects  from  naphtha 
fumes  were  mentioned.  "In  but  two  cases  was  machinery  found 
to  be  iiiadeciuately  guarded;  in  one  of  the  large  gears  of  the  calen- 
ders and  in  the  others  some  right  angled  gears  on  spreaders 
were  unprotected."  In  respect  of  lighting,  ventilation  and  clean- 
liness,  favorable  mention   i ' 

RUBBER   STAMPS   iOK   POSTAL  USE. 

T^HE  United  States  postolVice  departmciii  advertised  for  pro- 
•••  posals,  to  be  sent  to  Washington  by  .April  22,  for  supplies 
of  all  kinds  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  i,  including  rubber 
items  of  a  greater  amount  than  in  any  former  year..  T|ic  speci- 
fications included: 

11,050  pounds  rubbtr  bands. 
900  boxes  erasers. 
1,150  dozen  typewriter  erasers. 
104,801   rubber   stamps,   in   Rreat   variety. 
550  items  of  rubber  stamp   repairs. 
10,445  rubber  type. 

400  rubber  stamping  pads. 
4,100  dozen   pads  for  rubber  stamps. 
I   gross   finger  cots. 
The  specifications  two  years  ago  included  6,800  pounds  of  rub- 
ber bands  and  51,685  rubber  stamps.     This  year's  specifications 
do  not  mention  "flexible  stamps  of  printers'  roller  composition," 
of  which  a  considerable  number  were  taken  at  one  time.    [See 
The  India  Rubber  World,  June  i,  1905 — page  314.]     This  year 
it  is  required  that  "all  rubber  stamps  must  be  of  the  best  quality 
of  sheet  rubber,"  with  the  cement  guaranteed  to  hold  for  two 
years. 

RITBBER    GOODS    FOR    THE   INDIANS. 

The  specifications  for  supplies  for  the  Indians,  at  the  govern- 
ment expense,  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  for  which  proposals 
were  opened  at  Washington  on  April  11,  included  details  regard- 
ing 740  pairs  of  rubber  boots,  9,425  pairs  of  rubber  shoes,  16,- 
600  feet  of  garden  hose,  1,715  feet  of  rubber  belting  and  1,455 
pounds  of  rubber  packing. 

The  awards  for  rubber  footwear  went  chiefly  to  J.  Edtiiund 
Strong,  of  Chicago,  who  has  been  the  successful  bidder  on  this 
line  of  goods  for  several  years. 


WANTS  AND  INQUIRIES. 


[403I       NT.\MF.S  of  manufacturers  of 
^  ^desired  by  a  Western  rubber 


unlined  linen  hose  are 
by  a  Western  rubber  company. 

[404]  Can  any  of  our  readers  inform  an  inquirer  if  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  reclaim  shoddy  with  dry  heat? 

[405I     Where  can  Castilloa  rubber  seeds  be  procured? 

[406]  Who  manufactures  the  following  kinds  of  packing,  and 
who  arc  the  .\merican  agents— "Durabla."  "Vanda,"  "Klinger- 
titc"? 

[407]  Wanted  names  of  makers  of  machinery  for  extracting 
the  latex  from  rubber  trees  by  creating  a  vacuum  or  similar 
means. 

[408]  Wanted  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  of  "Rockhard"' 
packing. 

[409]  Wanted  names  of  manufactures  of  gutta-percha  tissue 
for  tailors'  use. 

[410]  Wanted  name  of  firms  making  special  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  fountain  pens. 

[411]  Who  manufactures  gutta-percha  tissue-  in  black,  white 
and  brown  for  mending  purposes? 


The  Chiapas  Rubber  Co.,  of  Mexico,  is  mentioned  among  the 
purchasers  of  a  press  for  preparing  rubber  in  "block"  form,  made 
by  Brown  &  Davidson,  Limited,  of  Colombo.  Ceylon. 
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D.    LORNE    McGIBBON,    PRESIDENT. 

MR.  S.  H.  C.  MlNlvR,  having  retired  from  the  presidency  of 
the  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  D.  Lome  McGibbon,  who  becomes  general  man- 
ager as  well  as  president,  .-^t  the  first  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  company  at  Montreal,  on  May  7,  the  board  of  directors  were 
reelected,  except  that  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  McKcchnie  was  filled  by  the  choice  of  Mr.  E.  W. 
Nesbitt.     The  board  now  consists  of : 

S.  H.  C.  Miner,  .-Me.xander  Pringle, 

G.  W.  Stephens,  m.l.a.,  C.  C.  Ballantyne, 

D.  Lome  iMcGibbon,  H.  J.  Fuller, 
James  Robinson,  \\'.  R.   .'\llan. 

E.  W.  Nesbitt,  .•\.  C.  Flumerfelt. 
Shirley  Ogilvie, 

After  the  meeting  of  shareholders  a  meeting  of  the  directors 
was  held,  when  the  following  were  elected  officers  of  the  com- 
pany : 

President  and  Managing  Director. — D.  Lome  McGibbon. 

Vice-President. — Major  George  W.  Steohens,  m.l..\. 

Secretary-Treasurer.- — F.  H.  Ward. 

The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  was  organ- 
ized in  December  last,  under  letters  patent  of  the  Dominion  of 

Canada,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  con- 
trol of  a  number  of 
leading  rubber  fac- 
tories, the  list  of  com- 
panies now  owned 
being  as  follows:  The 
Canadian  Rubber  Co. 
of  Montreal.  Limited; 
The  Granby  Rubber 
Co.,  Limited,  of  Gran- 
by :  The  Maple  Leaf 
Rubber  Co..  Limited, 
of  Port  Dalhousie; 
The  INIerchants'  Rub- 
ber Co..  Limited,  of 
Berlin,  and  the  Berlin 
Rubber  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Limited.  The 
capital  of  the  consoli- 
dated companies  con- 
DOUGL..S  LoRNE  McGtbbon.  ^i^'^   °f   $2,600,000  in 

[New  President  of  the  Canadian  ConsoIidated6  per  cent.  bonds. 
Rubber  Co.,   Limited.)  $2,000,000     in     7      per 

cent,  preferred  shares,  and  $3,000,000  in  common  shares— total 
$7,600,000. 

The  new  president  of  the  corporation,  Mr.  D.  Lome  McGibbon, 
has  for  some  time  past  filled  the  position  of  vice  president  and 
managing  director  of  The  Canadian  Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal, 
Limited,  with  distinguished  success.  Since  the  reorganization  of 
the  latter  company  the  controlling  spirits  have  all  been  young 
men.  and  the  showing  they  have  made  has  been  such  as  to  pre- 
pare the  public  f<ir  the  elevation  to  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest 
industrial  corporations  in  the  Dominion  of  a  man  yet  consider- 
ably less  than  40  years  of  age. 

Douglas  Lome  McGibbon,  whose  parents  were  of  pure  Scotch 
descent,  was  born  November  24.  1870.  at  •Thornbury,"  Montreal, 
and  was  educated  at  the  High  School  of  Montreal.  His  father, 
the  late  Major  .Mexander  A.  McGibbon,  who  died  three  years 
ago,  was  long  a  leading  merchant  in  Montreal,  afterward  render- 
ing signal  services  to  the  government  in  dealing  with  the  Indians 
in  the  Northwest.  At  an  early  age  Mr.  McGibbon  entered  the 
life  insurance  business  in  Montreal,  going  later  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  spent  six  years  in  various  departments  of  the 
coal  trade,  principally  at  St.  Paul  and  Chicago.     By  1893,  when 


he  returned  to  Canada,  he  had  acquired  a  valuable  business  ex- 
perience, which  he  first  turned  to  account  as  director  of  a  trading 
company  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  next  in  connection  with 
the  Laurentide  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  at  Grand  Mere,  the  largest 
concern  of  its  kind  in  Canada.  He  resigned  as  general  manager 
of  the  latter  company  in  1902  to  accept  a  similar  position  with 
The  Canadian  Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal,  Limited.  This  was  an 
important  concern,  with  a  history  of  nearly  a  half-century,  but 
in  need,  as  later  events  proved,  of  new  ideas  and  a  new  policy, 
and  the  want  was  supplied  through  the  suggestions  of  the  new 
general  manager,  who  had  devoted  his  business  life  to,  the  study 
of  the  systematic  administration  of  affairs.  The  rubber  company 
was  completely  reorganized,  its  capacity  and  its  output  increased, 
and  the  business  replaced  on  a  good  dividend  paying  basis.  At 
last  year's  annual  meeting  the  company's  appreciation  of  Mr. 
McGibbon's  work  was  shown  by  his  election  to  the  office  of  vice 
president  as  well  as  general  manager. 

With  all  his  devotion  to  system,  Mr.  McGibbon  does  not  believe 
the  same  system  applicable  to  every  business ;  the  special  needs  of 
each  business  must  be  dealt  with.  Nor  does  he  believe  in  spend- 
ing $10  in  system  to  save  $1  in  business.  Mr.  McGibbon  is  a 
member  of  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade  and  a  vice  president  of 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association.  He  is  a  director  of 
the  Canadian  Appraisal  Co.  and  interested  in  many  other 
industrial  concerns.  He  does  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  devote 
all  of  his  time  to  business,  but  is  a  member  of  the  St.  James  Club, 
the  Canada  Club  and  other  social  organizations.  Mr.  McGibbon 
was  married,  in  1897,  to  Miss  Ethelwyn  Waldock,  niece  of  Mr. 
Wallace  Nesbitt,  K.  c,  late  a  judge  of  the   supreme  court. 


INDIA-RUBBER    GOODS    IN    COMMERCE. 


EXPORTS    FKOM    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

/^  FFICIAL  statement  of  values  of  exports  of  manufacturers 
^-^     of  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha  for  the  month  of  March, 
1907,  and  for  the  first  nine  months  of  five  calendar  years: 
Belting,        Boots  All 

Months.  Packing         and  Other  Total, 

and  Hose.     Shoes.  Rubber. 

March    $113,038  $44,395  $343,756  $501,189 

July-February    ...801,238  918.569  2,321,211  4,041,018 

Total    $914,276  $962,964  $2,664,967  $4,542,207 

Total,  1905-06 942.654  1.340.602  2.125,551  4.408,807 

Total,  1904-05 670.551  1,062.731  1.831.74S  3.565,030 

Total,  1903-04 667,567  946.439  1.796,522  3,410.528 

Total,  1902-03 596,799  948,505  1.623.362  3.168,666 

Exports  of  reclaimed  rubber  for  the  past  nine  months 
amounted   in   value  to  $492,869. 

RUBBER  GOODS  IN  TURKEY. 

L\-  a  report  on  the  imports  of  rubber  goods  into  Turkey,  the 
American  consular  office  at  Constantinople  estimates  the  total 
annual  value  of  footwear  at  between  $370,000  and  $430,000,  and  all 
other  rubber  goods  at  from  $150,000  to  $170,000.  The  footwear 
is  supplied  by  the  following  countries,  named  in  the  order  of 
importance  in  the  trade:  Russia,  Germany,  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Sweden.  The  share  of  the  United  States  is 
estimated  at  $85,000  to  $95,000;  the  brands  covered  are  the 
"Candee,"  "Federal"  and  "Para,"  which  are  preferred  by  the 
wealthy  classes  on  account  of  being  light  in  weight  and  attractive 
in  shape.  Those  who  prefer  heavier  and  more  durable  goods 
buy  the  Russian  products.  The  imports  of  mechanical  rubber 
goods,  including  sheet  and  tubing,  are  estimated  at  $60,000;  sur- 
gical goods,  $20,000;  and  waterproofs  and  raincoats,  $70,000. 


Poor  Burgess  !— Somebody  was  inquiring  the  other  day  as  to 
what  "para-typhoid"  was  from  which  Mr.  Sturgess  was  suffering. 
According  to  expert  evidence  it  was  a  type  of  Lowlands 
Malay-ria. — Ceylon  Observer. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  AT  TRENTON. 


BY  A  RESIDENT  CORRESPONDENT. 

TTilE  Joseph  Stokes  Rubber  Co.  filed  with  the  secretary  of 
*  state  of  New  Jersey  on  May  11,  1907,  a  certificate  amendatory 
of  their  articles  of  incorporation,  increasing  their  capital  stock 
from  $150,000  to  $250,000.  The  new  issue  is  coniposej  of  $150,- 
000  in  6  per  cent,  cumulative  preference  shares,  and  $100,000  in 
common  stock.  The  increase  was  decided  upon  by  the  directors 
on  .\pril  26  and  was  ratified  by  the  stockholders  May 
3.  The  company  was  incorporated  March  17,  1897,  with 
a  capital  of  $50,000.  The  growth  of  business  made  neces- 
sary an  extension  of  the  equipment,  and  on  October  6,  1905.  the 
authorized  capital  was  increased  to  $150,000.  The  demands  of  an 
increasing  trade  have  made  this  second  increase  necessary. 
.According  to  the  certificate  filed  there  are  937  shares  of  pre- 
ferred and  500  shares  of  common  stock  outstanding.  The 
incorporators  of  the  company  were  Joseph  Stokes,  William  J.  B. 
Stokes,  Joseph  O.  Stokes,  and  Charles  E.  Stokes.  The  present 
otficers  are  Charles  E.  Stokes,  president,  and  Joseph  O.  Stokes, 
secretary.  The  latest  increase  in  capital  will  be  devoted  to  an 
extension  of  the  hard  rubber  business  of  the  company.  Though 
they  manufacture  mechanical  rubber  goods,  their  principal  work 
is  turning  out  a  full  line  of  hard  rubber  articles.  The  factory  is 
being  operated  several  evenings  each  week.  The  company  are 
putting  in  a  new  125  HP.  boiler  built  by  the  Biggs  Boiler  Co.,  of 
.Akron.  They  will  also  erect  a  brick  fireproof  vault  20x20  feet 
in  which  to  store  their  large  stock  of  dies. 

The  Eagle  Rubber  Cement  Co.  report  business  as  prosperous. 
During  the  past  three  years  they  have  been  gradually  extending 
their  trade  and  they  now  sell  cement  to  all  sections  of  this 
country,  and  export  to  Germany,  France,  and  other  countries. 
.•\<loIph  Biller  is  president  of  the  company,  and  A.  K.  Leuckel 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  cement  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Biller,  who  formerly  was  with  the  Eclipse  Cement  and  Blacking 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 

William  P.  Coldron,  of  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania,  has  filed  two 
suits  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  at  Trenton  against  the 
Empire  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co..  of  this  city,  alleging  infringe- 
ment of  patents.  In  his  bill  of  complaint  in  the  first  case  Mr. 
Coldron  alleges  that  in  1902  he  made  a  trade  agreement  with 
the  Empire  company  by  wliich  the  latter  were  to  manufacture 
preserving  jar  rings  with  a  machine  on  which  the  complainant 
owned  the  patent.  This  contract,  he  alleges,  expired  in  May, 
1905,  but  since  that  time  the  Empire  company  have  continued 
to  use  the  machine  and  to  make  the  rings  in  violation  of  the 
contract.  The  second  suit  is  similar.  It  involves  a  machine  for 
the  manufacture  of  "lipped"  sealing  rings  for  fruit  jars.  In  this 
case  the  allegations  are  practically  the  same  as  in  the  other.  The 
Empire  company  have  not  yet  filed  an  answer. 

City  Treasurer  W.  J.  B.  Stokes,  of  the  Trenton,  Joseph  Stokes, 
and  Home  rubber  companies,  is  on  an  extended  trip  through  the 
West,  combining  business  with  pleasure.  He  planned  to  visit 
Utah,  Nevada,  California,  and  Oregon,  returning  by  way  of 
Minneapolis  and  Chicago,  and  is  expected  to  return  to  Trenton 
about  Tune  S. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BY    .\   RESIDENT  CORKF.SrONDENT. 

'T'lIE  Sterling  Rubber  Co.,  now  located  in  their  new  and  more 
•^  commodious  quarters  at  No.  301  Market  street,  are  begin- 
ning to  receive  some  shipments  of  goods  from  the  East.  The 
president  of  the  company,  Mr.  W.  M.  Gibson,  at  present  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  reports  that  territory  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  The  demand  is  growing  for  all  lines  and  especially  in 
sundries  better  prices  are  being  had  and  the  quality  of  goods 
demanded  is  almost  always  the  best  to  be  obtained.  This  com- 
pany has  secured  the  state  agency  for  the  Balata  belt,  which  is 


proving  a  good  seller.  Mr.  A.  B.  Nichols,  coast  representative  of 
the  New  York  Leather  Belting  Co.,  reports  from  the  state  of 
Washington  that  there  are  45  mills  throughout  the  Aberdeen 
district  using  balata  belts. 

The  Bowers  Rubber  Works  commemorated  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  San  Francisco  fire  by  sending  out  their  large  new 
catalogue  and  another  illustrated  booklet  showing  the  new  works 
which  they  have  built  at  Black  Diamond.  Mr.  Chase  reports  for 
the  firm  that  they  are  extremely  busy  in  all  lines. 

Mr.  Rumsey,  representative  of  the  James  W.  Byrnes  Hose 
and  Belting  Co.  (St.  Louis),  recently  visited  the  trade  in  San 
Francisco.  .Mso  Mr.  Gibbs,  representing  the  Manhattan  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co.   (New  York). 

Mr.  U.  R.  Grant,  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  the  local 
rubber  trade,  and  for  many  years  manager  of  the  Gorham  Rub- 
ber Co.,  has  become  outside  representative  of  the  new  branch 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  which  has  been  established  in 
San  Francisco.  Mr.  L.  L.  Torrey,  who  formerly  represented  this 
company  on  the  coast  as  traveling  salesman,  will  take  charge  of 
the  new  branch  as  inside  man.  The  new  store  is  located  at  No. 
512  Mission  street.  It  will  carry  a  full  line  of  rubber  goods  and 
will  also  have  a  tire  repair  plant. 

Mr.  Frank  S.  Roberts,  formerly  traveling  salesman  for  the 
Seattle  branch  of  the  Gorham  Rubber  Co.,  has  come  to  take  the 
position  left  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Grant,  the  former 
manager.  George  W.  Wright  has  been  sent  out  by  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.  to  locate  with  the  Gorham  Rubber  Co.,  who  handle 
the  Goodrich  tires,  to  look  out  after  the  trade  in  the  West. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Pease,  president  of  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Co..  on 
his  return  from  his  Eastern  trip,  states  that  he  finds  conditions 
at  home  very  good.  '"Things  are  getting  down  to  the  normal 
again,"  he  said.  "We  had  great  difficulty  for  a  while  in  getting 
ducks,  drills  and  sheeting  with  which  to  work,  but  these  are 
being  turned  out  now  so  that  we  can  go  ahead  as  usual.  Business 
for  April  of  this  year  has  been  better  than  ever  before,  and 
prospects  for  the  general  trade  in  California  are  very  favorable, 
although,  of  course,  at  present  the  street  car  strike  has  made 
business  dull  in  San  Francisco,  and  while  that  lasts  we  are 
simply  turning  our  attention  to  the  country  trade."  This  com- 
pany has  just  got  its  new  $7,000  press  in  operation  and  is  now- 
beginning  to  work  on  the  big  order  for  700  concentrated  belts 
which  they  landed  a  short  time  ago. 

Joseph  V.  Selby,  Pacific  coast  representative  of  the  Boston 
Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.,  states  that  the  business  outlook 
for  the  rubber  houses,  and  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  commodities,  was 
never  better  than  at  the  present  time.  This  is  true  not  only  in 
the  mechanical  rubber  lines,  but  in  all  lines  of  the  business.  The 
business  conditions  here,  he  said,  are  away  beyond  normal,  and 
the  outlook  is  that  they  will  remain  so  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Mr.  Chase,  of  the  Bowers  Rubber  Co.,  reports  that  the  work  of 
constructing  their  new  permanent  quarters  on  Sacramento  street 
is  making  progress,  and  that  they  expect  to  occupy  it  by  the  first 
of  June.  They  are  working  our  plant  day  and  night,  such  is  the 
demand  for  goods,  making  up  for  back  orders  and  trying  to  keep 
up  with  the  current  business. 

Max  E.  Licht,  a  well  known  local  .,  says,  in  relation 

to  the  rubber  shoe  trade  during  the  recent  rainy  season:  "People 
wore  rubber  overshoes  who  had  never  worn  them  before.  As  a 
rule  the  ordinary  man  in  San  Francisco,  and  women,  too,  go 
through  the  winter  without  investing  in  a  pair  of  rubber  shoes, 
but  it  was  not  that  way  this  year,  and  along  toward  the  close  of 
January  when  it  began  to  look  as  though  the  rainy  weather 
never  would  quit,  there  was  such  a  call  for  rubber  goods  that 
every  store  in  the  city  was  completely  out  of  stock. 

[Correction. — In  the  last  issue  of  The  Ixdi.v  Rubber  World 
(page  255)  Mr.  H.  W.  Bogen,  of  No.  766  Golden  Gate  avenue, 
who  handles  exclusively  the  Continental  Caoutchouc  Co.'s  tires, 
was  inadvertently  referred  to  as  the  Pacific  coast  representative 
of  another  tire  company.] 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  AT  AKRON. 


liV    A    RESIIJF.NT    CORRESI'OXnF.NT. 

CI  1  ARLF.S  C.  GOODRICH,  a  son  of  the  lato  Dr.  B.  F.  Good- 
rich, founder  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  and  present 
assistant  general  superintendent  of  tlie  company's  plant  here,  has 
announced  that  he  will  tender  his  resignation,  to  take  efifect  on 
January  I.  Shortly  afterward  Mr.  Goodrich  will  leave  with 
his  family  for  the  F.ast  and  will  take  up  his  permanent  residence 
prohably  in  New  York.  His  magnificent  home,  "Westwood," 
in  this  city,  has  been  sold.  As  his  reason  for  resigning,  Mr. 
Goodrich  states  that  under  the  terms  of  his  mother's  will  he  is 
appointed  administrator  of  her  large  estate,  which  is  located 
in  several  of  the  eastern  states,  and  his  entire  attention  is  needed 
to  properly  care  for  the  estate.  Mr.  Goodrich  was  recently 
elected  a  member  of  the  Akron  city  council  and  will,  he  says, 
serve  out  his  full  term  before  leaving.  Mr.  Goodrich  was  born 
in  .\kron  and  has  lived  here  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 

Along  with  the  announcement  that  the  Miller  Rubber  Co.  have 
purchased  property  adjoining  their  factory  for  building  pur- 
poses, comes  the  report  that  the  new  structure,  which  will  be 
erected  within  a  short  time,  is  for  the  purpose  of  affording  room 
for  tile  manufacture  of  tires,  a  branch  of  the  industry  in  which 
the  company  has  not  been  engaged  heretofore. 

The  Byrider  Electric  Auto  Co.,  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  Ohio  on  May  3,  with  $60,000  capital,  includes  W.  A.  Byrider 
and  James  A.  Swinehart,  the  patentees  of  the  "Sidewire"  vehicle 
tire,  which,  by  the  way,  is  known  in  Europe  as  the  "B.  &  S." 
tire,  from  the  names  of  its  inventors.  The  new  company  has 
purchased  a  plant  at  Cleveland  and  begun  the  manufacture  of 
cars.  The  major  portion  of  the  stock  is  held  by  Mr.  Byrider 
and  his  brother. 


RUBBER  INTERESTS  IN  EUROPE. 


GREAT    BRITAIN. 

THE  Ilood  Rubber  Co.,  .\merican  rubber  footwear  manufac- 
turers, have  established  an  European  agency  in  London,  at 
141  High  street,  Shoreditch,  in  charge  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Randall. 

The  St.  Helens  Cable  and  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  have  lately 
outfitted  a  new  factory  at  an  outlay  of  about  £10,000.  A  feature 
of  the  new  plant  is  that  the  electric  drive  system  has  been  adopted 
for  all  their  machinery. 

Johnson  &  Phillips,  Limited,  manufacturers  of  insulated  wires 
and  cables,  reported  profits  for  1906  of  £33,164,  notwithstanding 
the  hindrance  to  business  from  an  extensive  fire  early  in  the 
year.  New  fireproof  buildings  have  been  erected  at  Old  Charlton 
which  bring  their  capacity  up  to  the  former  limit.  A  dividend  of 
7  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  shares  was  declared ;  there  are  no 
preference  shares. 

The  Leyland  and  Birmingham  Rubber  Co..  Limited,  is  making 
a  rubber  cored  golf  ball,  the  core  being  referred  to  as  wound 
with  special  machinery. 

Mr.  James  Tinto,  managing  director  of  the  Irwell  and  Eastern 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited  (Salford,  Manchester),  and  who  has  been 
•elected  chairman  of  the  India  Rubber  Manufacturers'  .Associa- 
tion for  the  current  year,  is  spending  a  few  months  in  Sout'i 
Africa  on  business. 

FRANCE. 

The  Societe  Lyonnaise  dc  Caoutchouc  Souple  et  Durci  arc 
increasing  their  capital  from  425,000  to  i.coo.ooo  francs. 

A  company  styled  "Le  Sans  'Valve"  has  been  formed  in  Paris. 
at  22  Quay  de  Bethune,  with  300.000  francs  capital,  to  exploit 
a  pneumatic  tire  tube  without  valves. 

The  dividends  payable  .April  17  from  the  profits  for  the  la^t 
business  year  of  Etablissements  Hutchinson,  the  principal  foot- 
wear manufacturers  of  France,  were  30  francs  per  share  (10  per 
cent.)  on  the  preference  and  25  francs  (8  1-3  per  cent.)  on  the 
ordinarv  shares. 


The  capital  stock  of  Etablissements  J.  B.  Torrilhon  (Clermont- 
Ferrand)  has  been  increased  from  4.000,000  to  6,000,000  francs 
[=$1,158,000],  by  the  issue  of  20,000  shares  of  100  francs  at  125 
francs,  the  issue  being  reserved  to  the  former  shareholders. 
Their  shares  have  been  quoted  recently  at  159.  Dividend  for  the 
past  year,  6  per  cent. 

The  tire  manufacturers,  Falconnet-Perodeaud,  realized  a  net 
profit  of  294.897.15  francs  [=$56,915.15]  in  the  last  business  year 
and  disbursed  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of  1,700,000 
francs.  The  capital  is  to  be  increased  to  2,000,000  francs 
[=$386,000]. 

A  recent  number  of  La  Technique  Automobile  (Paris)  illus- 
trates five  new  types  of  spring  wheels,  and  almost  every  issue  of 
that  estimable  paper  contains  as  many  or  more  new  and  ingenious 
wheels 

GEBJtfANY. 

The  Continental  Caoutchouc-  und  Gutta-percha-Compagnie 
(Hanover)  declared  a  dividend  of  40  per  cent,  out  of  earnings 
for  the  last  business  year,  the  same  as  for  the  year  before.  Their 
capital  now  amounts  to  6.000,000  marks  [=$1,428,000]. 

The  Lohringer  Gummiwerke  G.  m.  h.  H.,  at  Metz,  has  been 
registered  with  140,000  marks  [=$33,200]  capital,  to  manufacture 
rubber  goods.     Dominick  Bailer  is  manager. 

Vereinigte  Berlin-Frankfurter  Gummiwaaren-Fabriken  have 
concluded  a  prosperous  business  year,  the  dividend  remaining  at 
9  per  cent.  The  capital  is  now  3,500,000  marks  [=$833,000], 
having  been  increased  during  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing the  H.Schweider  SachsischeGummi-  und  Guttaperchawaaren- 
F'abrik  in  Dresden,  at  a  cost  of  686,627  marks.  The  Berlin- 
Frankfurter  company  are  now  operating  five  factories.  The 
I.NDi.A.  Rubber  World,  June  i,  1905 — page  315,  reported  their 
purchase  of  the  C.  Schwanitz  &  Co.  stock  company,  in  Berlin, 
whose  factory  they  have  since  continued  at  work. 

NORWAY. 

The  organization  is  reported  of  the  Viking  Gummi-Kompagnie, 
at  Christiana,  to  manufacture  goloshes  and  india-rubber  goods 
generally,  with  a  view  to  beginning  operations  before  the  end  of 
1007, 

SWEDEN. 

The  waste  rubber  trade  in  Sweden,  owing  to  the  large  con- 
sumption of  galoclies  in  that  country,  has  developed  iinportant 
proportions.  Gunnar  Hirsch,  of  Stockholm,  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal dealers  in  waste  rubber  in  Sweden,  doing  a  large  business 
in  various  kinds  of  waste,  but  particularly  in  old  shoes. 

The  Aktiebolaget  Continental  Caoutchouc  Compagnie  has  been 
registered  at  Stockholm,  with  a  capital  of  25,000  kronen 
[^$6,700].  and  tlie  power  to  increase  to  75.000  kronen,  to  deal  in 
rubber  goods.     Erik  Crispin  Lundin  is  manager. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Russian-French  India  Rubber  Works  "Prowodnik,"  at 
Riga,  during  1906  produced  rubber  footwear  of  the  value  of  15,- 
185.976  rubles,  and  mechanical,  surgical  and  other  rubber  goods 
valued  at  6,085.000 — a  total  of  21,270.976  rubles  [=$10,994.- 
952.64].  Beginning  work  in  1889,  with  500,000  rubles  capital,  the 
amount  has  increased  to  7,000.000  rubles,  with  reserves  amount- 
ing to  6,085.000.  The  production  of  footwear  has  increased  from 
500  pairs  daily,  in   1890,  to  35.000  to  40.000  pairs  at  present. 


PROCESS  OF  RECLAIMING  RUBBER. 


I  'HE  process  of  recovering  rubber  from  rubber  waste,  patended 
•*■  by  William  A.  Koneman.  of  Chicago,  consists  in  boiling 
the  waste  material,  reduced  to  a  finely  divided  shape,  with  the 
addition  thereto  of  a  suitable  proportion  of  mixable  hydrocar- 
bon in  a  mineral-acid  solution  containing  a  halogen  salt  of  the 
alkaline  group,  such  as  sodium  or  calcium  chloride,  and  removing 
the  dissolved  and  decomposed  fiber.  Tlie  rubber  remaining  is 
boiled  in  a  solution  of  alkaline  salt,  and  washed  and  dried.  The 
hydrocarbon  referred  to  may  be  tar,  pitch,  resin  or  balsam. 
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News   of    the    American     Rubber    Trade. 


SALE    OF    MILWAUKEE    RUBBER    WORKS. 

THE  assets  of  tlio  Milwaukee  Rubber  Works  Co.  (Cudahy, 
Wisconsin),  in  bankruptcy,  were  purchaseJ  on  May  6, 
at  a  sale  authorized  by  the  referee  in  bankruptcy,  by 
parties  who  will  continue  the  factory  in  operation  under  the 
style  Federal  Rubber  Co.  .Additional  land  has  been  secured 
and  it  is  planned  to  triple  the  capacity  of  the  plant  by  adding 
buildings  and  equipment  to  the  cost  of  appro.\iniately  Sioo.ooo. 
The  new  company  expect  to  control  the  rubber  reclaiming 
process  recently  patented  by  \\'.  K.  Koncnian.  of  Chicago,  for 
which  a  special  plant  is  now  being  constructed.  The  details  of 
the  new  corporation  have  not  been  perfected,  but  it  is  expected 
that  the  capital  stock  of  the  Federal  Rubber  Co.  will  amount 
to  nearly  $1,000,000,  subscribed  by  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  Mil- 
waukee, of  which  city  Cudahy  is  a  suburb. 

The  Milwaukee  Rubber  Works  Co.  was  incorporated  March 
3,  1903,  under  the  laws  of  Wisconsin,  with  $100,000  capital,  and 
in  the  same  year  erected  a  factory  and  began  the  manufacture 
of  tires  and  mechanical  goods.  On  March  21,  1906,  a  petition 
in  involuntary  bankruptcy  was  tiled  against  the  company  by 
William  Becker  (since  deceased)  and  others.  Mr.  Becker,  who 
had  become  president  a  year  or  more  before,  had  a  claim  against 
the  company  of  $100,000  for  money  advanced.  The  Milwau- 
kee Trust  Co.  was  appointed  receiver  in  bankruptcy  and  the 
factory  was  continued  in  operation  under  orders  from  the  court. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  creditors  the  Milwaukee  Trust  Co.  was 
elected  trustee.  The  rubber  company's  assets  were  appraised 
at  $166.935.35 '/•  and  the  liabilities  at  $254,369.68. 

W.  W.  Wildman.  who  latterly  was  general  manager  of  the 
old  company,  will  till  tlie  same  position  with  the  Federal  Rub- 
ber Co..   inccrpiiration  papers   for   which   were  t'lled  on   May   10. 

TVER    RUBBER    CO.— FACTORY    ENLARGEMENT. 

The  Tyer  Rubber  Co.  (Andovcr.  Massachusetts)  are  plan- 
ning to  make  extensive  additions  to  their  factory  this  summer, 
and  have  already  placed  the  contract  for  the  new  buildings  which 
Marr  Brothers,  of  Boston,  the  architect  for  the  same  being 
Henry  J.  Preston,  who  designed  their  present  factory.  The 
additions  include  a  general  enlarging  of  their  entire  plant  and 
call  for  additional  washers,  shecters.  mills,  calenders,  vulcan- 
izers.  presses,  and  increased  machine  shop  facilities,  together 
with  another  cross  compound  condensing  engine,  cooling  tower, 
and  additional  vacuum  pump,  and  cistern  of  reenforced  con- 
crete holding  go.ooo  gallons,  connected  with  another  fire  pump. 
The  completed  fire  protection  system  will  permit  18  streams  of 
water  to  be  played  upon  any  part  of  the  building.  The  same 
sprinkler  system  will  be  installed  in  the  new  building  as  in 
the  old.  The  entire  plant  will  be  lighted  electrically,  an.d  part 
of  the  machinery  will  be  run  by  electricity.  The  steam  boiler 
capacity  will  be  i.ooo  h.p.  The  present  No.  i  mill  will  be 
raised  one  story:  the  Xo.  3  mill,  five  stories  high,  will  be  ex- 
tended 100  feet,  and  there  will  be  an  additional  foundry,  new 
compounding  room,  enlarged  engine  room,  and  additions  to 
the  sun  bleachery  and  laboratory.  The  old  cement  house  will 
be  replaced  by  a  new  one  built  of  brick,  without  the  use  of  any 
wood.  The  contract  calls  for  the  completion  of  this  work  by 
.August  15.  after  which  the  company  will  be  using  four  acres  of 
floor  space  in  the  manufacture  of  "Tyrian"  rubber  goods  and 
give  employment  to  about  Soo  operatives. 

MATTSON    RUBBER    CO.— CHANGE    OF    LOCATION. 

TnK  Mattson  Rubber  Co.  are  equipping  a  model  rubber  fac- 
tory at  Lodi.  Xew  Jersey,  for  the  manufacture  of  their  patented 
speciahies.  a  general  line  of  mold  work,  and  unvulcanized  stocks. 
The  company,  having  purchased  the  property,  are  fitting  up 
the   buildings    in   first   class    condition,    including    an    up-to-date 


automatic  sprinkler  system.  The  works  are  expected  to  be  in 
operation  by  July  1.  The  Mattson  Rubber  Co.  had  occupied 
part  of  the  extensive  factory  of  the  Hardman  Rubber  Co.  (Belle- 
ville, Xew  Jersey)  prior  to  the  destructive  first  of  March  i  last, 
since  which  time  they  have  been  running  a  temporary  plant  at 
Jersey  City,  all  orders  having  proper  attention  in  the  mean- 
time. The  company  maintain  a  Xew  York  distributing  depot 
for  automobile  tire  repair  materials  at  Xo.  981  Eighth  avenue. 
Lodi  is  on  a  branch  of  the  Passaic  river,  not  far  from  Passaic. 
X.  J.,  which  has  become  an  important  rubber  manufacturing 
center. 

Hardman  Rubber  Co.,  manufacturers  of  hard  rubber  goods, 
advise  The  Indi.v  Rubber  Woki.u  that  they  are  rebuilding  their 
factory,  which  was  burned  at  Belleville,  and  expect  to  have  it 
complete  and  equipped  and  ready  for  work  by  July  t. 

INCREASE  OF  CAPITAL  AT  LA  CBOSSE. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  La  Crosse  Rubber 
Mills  Co.  (La  Crosse,  Wisconsin)  it  was  voted  to  increase  the 
capital  stock  to  $500,000.  This  company  was  incorporated  early 
in  1897,  with  $40,000  capital,  and  began  operations  in  April  of 
that  year,  manufacturing  mackintoshes.  The  business  of  the 
company  has  grown  steadily  from  the  beginning,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  George  S.  Andrus,  the  general  manager.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1905,  the  manufacture  of  rubber  footwear  was  taken 
on.  and  various  other  additions  to  the  list  of  products  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time. 

ST.    PAUL    RUBBER    CO.— INCREASE    OF    CAPITAL. 

The  St.  Paul  Rubber  Co.  (St.  Paul,  Minnesota)  have 
amended  their  articles  of  incorporation  to  provide  for  an  in- 
crease of  capital  stock  from  $75,000  to  $150,000.  of  which  it  is 
understood  that  $100,000  has  been  paid  in.  This  business  was 
organized  30  years  ago  as  the  first  rubber  jobbing  house  in 
the  Xorthwest,  west  of  Milwaukee,  and  has  experienced  a 
steady  growth  from  the  beginning.  They  carry  lines  of  rubber 
footwear  and  clothing  and  druggists'  sundries,  and  are  north- 
western agents  for  the  .American  Rubber  Co. 

MANUFACTURED  RUBBER  CO.'S  ANNUAL. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  shareholders  of  the  Manufactured 
Rubber  Co.  (Philadelphia)  on  May  8.  at  the  registered  offices 
of  the  company  in  Camden,  Xew  Jersey,  the  directors  were 
reelected — Clayton  E.  Piatt,  John  S.  Arndt,  George  G.  Peter- 
son. J.  P.  Cunningham.  Edward  J.  Dumee  and  G.  H.  B. 
Martin.  The  net  profits  for  the  year  ending  January  31  last 
were  $15,307.  The  company  operates  a  rubber  reclaiming  plant 
at  Metuchcn,  X.  J. 

THE    TRADE    AT    OMAHA. 

The  Omaha  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  (Omaha,  Xebraska),  incor- 
porated in  January,  1902,  to  wholesale  rubber  footwear,  have  put 
in  "everything  in  rubber,"  and  are  now  agents  for  well  known 
factories  in  different  lines.  President  E.  H.  Sprague  states  that 
the  published  reference  to  the  enlargement  of  their  store  was 
incorrect,  though  they  need  more  room  and  are  looking  for 
larger  quarters. 

FAILURE  IN  THE  JOBBING   TRADE. 

At  a  meeting  of  some  of  the  larger  creditors  of  Glaskin- 
Comstock  Co.,  wholesalers  of  rubber  goods  and  mill  supplies, 
of  Duluth.  Minnesota,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate 
their  affairs,  composed  of  Raymond  B.  Carter,  who  has  been 
contiected  with  The  Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  Manufacturing 
Co.,  and  John  E.  Fowler,  of  the  St.  Paul  Rubber  Co.  The 
committee  valued  the  assets  of  the  firm  at  $48,836.53,  liable  to 
depreciation  to  the  extent  of  $5,500,  with  liabilities  of  $49,361.98. 
In  accordance  with  the  committee's  report,  the  creditors  have 
decided    that    the    business    should    not   be    continued    but    that 
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the  stocks  should  be  disposed  of  as  promptly  as  possible.  The 
concern  here  mentioned  was  incorporated  January  17,  1905, 
with  $50,000  capital,  to  succeed  the  Thomson-Glaskin  Co.,  in- 
corporated four  years  earlier.  H.  L.  Glaskin,  active  in  the 
management  throughout,  was  formerly  the  Duluth  representa- 
tive of  W.  S.  Xott  Co.,  the  Minneapolis  rubber  jobbers. 

A    "COLORADO    RUBBER"    FAILURE. 

The  property  of  the  American  Production  Co.,  at  Buena 
Vista,  Colorado,  consisting  of  land  and  three  frame  buildings, 
was  oflfered  at  public  sale  on  April  20  and  brought  $247 — 
barely  enough  to  pay  the  taxes  due.  The  engines  and  machinery 
at  one  time  on  the  premises  were  sent  away  several  months 
before.  The  company  was  incorporated  May  12,  1905,  under 
the  laws  of  Xew  Jersey,  to  extract  rubber  from  the  Colorado 
"rabbit  weed,"  with  $50,000  capital  authorized.  The  incorpo- 
rators were  mainly  Pittsburgh  people. 

NEW   ENGLAND   RUBBER    CLUB    "LADIES'    NIGHT." 

The  first  "ladies'  night"  in  the  history  of  the  New  England 
Rubber  Club  was  given  on  the  evening  of  May  10  in  Chipman 
Mall,  Masonic  Temple,  Boston,  and  was  well  attended,  there 
being  about  140  ladies  present.  A  program  of  high  class  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  was  rendered  by  some  of  the  best  talent 
in  Boston.  A  feature  of  the  entertainment  was  a  series  of  per- 
formances on  the  Choralcelo,  a  new  instrument  in  which  elec- 
tricity is  involved  in  musical  tone  production  through  the 
vibration  of  piano  strings. 

A   "CLINCHER"   TIRE  INFRINGEMENT   SUIT. 

In  re  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania 
Rubber  Co.— a  suit  for  infringement  of  United  States  patent 
No.  466.577  (for  a  pneumatic  tire),  issued  January  5,  1892,  to 
Frederick  Schrader,  of  Philadelphia— the  f'rima  facie  evidence 
for  complainant  and  evidence  for  defendant  have  been  taken. 
and  it   is  understood  that  evidence   for  complainant  in   reply   is 


Tire  Cross  Sections — Schr.\der's   P.ment. 

being  taken.  The  suit  was  filed  May  26,  1906,  in  the  United 
States  circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
defendant  filed  answer  December  4,  1906.  The  invention  cov- 
ered by  the  Shrader  patent  relates  to  a  flexible  inflatable  tire 
capable  of  being  readily  and  securely  fastened  to  the  wheel.  Under 
the  specifications  the  tire  may  be  made  in  various  forms,  two  of 
which  are  suggested  by  the  accompanying  drawings.  The  rim 
is  made  with  a  central  annular  groove,  with  annular  grooves  on 
each  side,  which  serve  as  pockets  for  the  reception  of  the  tire 
cover.  On  the  inner  side  of  each  edge  of  the  cover  is  an 
annular  groove,  the  two  serving  for  the  reception  of  a  flexible 
plate  or  band,  designed  to  stiffen  when  tension  is  applied,  as  by 
the  inflation  of  the  inner  tube.  Various  means  are  specified  for 
drawing  together  the  ends  of  the  securing  band,  to  holding  the 
tire  more  securely  in  position,  and  for  providing  for  the  infla- 
tion of  the  tire,  but  the  salient  features  of  the  invention  are 
indicated  by  the  cuts.  It  has  been  suggested  in  the  trade  that 
if  the  Schrader  patent  is  upheld  it  may  prove  broader  in  scope 
than  would  at  first  appear— affecting,  in  fact,  the  status  of  all 
tires  of  the  "clincher"  or  like  types  except  those  held  on  rims 
solely  by  the  fact  of  inflation.  The  Schrader  patent  will  ter- 
minate on  January-  5,  1909. 


LOSSES    BY    FIRE. 

Fire  on  the  morning  of  April  29  destroyed  a  wing  of  the  fac- 
tory of  the  Housatonic  Rubber  Works  (Bridgeport,  Connecti- 
cut), in  which  were  contained  the  drying  rooms  for  stock.  The 
fire  started  in  a  waste  paper  basket  in  the  office.  The  structure 
destroyed  was  of  wood.  40  x  60  feet  in  size,  and  will  be  re- 
placed by  a  brick  building  of  the  same  dimensions.  Loss  on 
the  building  and  reclaimed  rubber  about  $11,000.  fully  insured. 
The  Housatonic  company  have  been  reclaiming  rubber  for  about 
25  years.     J.  .\.  Wilson  is  president  and  P.  A,  Wilson  secretary. 

.\.  G.  Spalding  &  Brothers'  Manufacturing  Co.  advise  The 
India  Rubuer  World  in  regard  to  a  fire,  reported  on  .-Xpril  20: 
"The  fire  we  had  at  our  Stoughton  factory  w-as  not  a  very  bad 
one.  It  has  been  all  fixed  up  and  we  are  running  again.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  move  that  plant."  Reference  is  made  to 
the  golf  ball  factory  acquired  from  the  Stoughton  Rubber  Co. 

NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

On  May  I  the  business  of  Charles  Niedner  (Maiden.  Massa- 
chusetts), manufacturer  of  underwriters'  linen  fire  hose  and  cot- 
ton fabrics  for  insulation,  was  turned  over  to  the  Chas.  Nied- 
ner's  Sons  Co.,  a  Massachusetts  corporation  of  which  the  presi- 
dent and  treasurer  is  William  Niedner,  hitherto  the  general 
manager  of  the  business,  and  the  secretary  is  Charles  L.  Nied- 
ner, who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  manufacturing  end. 

Wallace  L.  Gough  Co.,  May  11,  1907,  under  New  Jersey  laws, 
to  deal  in  crude  india-rubber,  gutta-percha,  and  balata ;  capital, 
$50,000.  Incorporators — W.  L.  Gough,  E.  E.  Halhck,  and  H.  M. 
Gough.  The  new  corporation  takes  over  the  business  of  Wal- 
lace L.  Gough  &  Co.,  rubber  merchants,  at  No.  108  Water  street, 
New  York,  and  No.  186  Devonshire  street,  Boston. 

Martin-Evans  Co.,  May  3,  1907,  under  New  York  laws ;  rubber 
tires  and  automobile  supplies ;  capital,  $30,000.  To  take  over  the 
business  of  the  New  Y'ork-Broadway  Rubber  Tire  Co.  (incor- 
porated in  New  Jersey,  November  7,  1901).  with  a  plant  at  No. 
1 186  Bedford  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Incorporators:  Delmar 
D.  Martin,  general  manager  of  the  old  company;  M.  L.  Martin, 
and  F.  E.  Evans. 

The  Traver  Blowout  Patch  Co.  has  been  incorporated  under 
New  York  laws,  with  $10,000  capital,  to  manufacture  devices 
for  the  protection  of  pneumatic  tires.  Directors  :  M.  McNamara, 
P.  !McXamara,  L.  F.  Walter,  Jr.,  and  Peter  Schmunk.  Office: 
No.  1265  Broadway,  New  York. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed,  under  the  Massa- 
chusetts laws,  by  Samuel  Cabot,  Incorporated,  with  $315,000 
capital,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  paints  and  pigments,  founded 
by  the  late  Samuel  Cabot,  of  Boston.  H.  B.  Cabot  is  president 
and  E.  Cunningham  treasurer.  This  house  has  long  done  an 
important  business  in  supplying  lampblacks  for  the  rubber  manu- 
facturers. 

CHANGES   OF   ADDRESS. 

The  Seamless  Rubber  Co.  (New  Haven.  Connecticut)  an- 
nounce that  owing  to  the  increase  of  business  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  remove  their  New  York  quarters  from  No.  11 1  Cham- 
bers street  to  No.  296  Broadwax',  at  which  place  they  will  carry 
a  complete  stock  of  goods. 

The  Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  (New 
Y'ork)  have  changed  the  location  of  their  Chicago  branch  from 
Nos.  96-98  Lake  street  to  Nos.  224-226  Randolph  street. 

Goodyear's  India  Rubber  Selling  Co.,  recently  incorporated 
as  the  sole  selling  agents  for  Goodyear's  India  Rubber  Glove 
Manufacturing  Co.,  have  removed  their  Chicago  office  to  No. 
169  Jackson  boulevard  (Royal  Insurance  building).  A.  W. 
Smith  is  the  company's  Western  representative. 

"BETTY." 

.\monc  the  recognized  harbingers  of  spring,  in  this  country 
at  least,  is  the  annual  appearance  of  a  new  "Goodrich  Girl.' 
This  year's  addition  to  the  long  list  of  attractive  pictures  com- 
ing  under   this   heading   is   "Betty,"   who   does   not   suffer   from 
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comparison  with  her  predecessors.  The  picture,  as  distributed 
by  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  to  their  friends,  is  a  hthographed 
copy  of  a  painting  in  oil  by  Philip  Boikau,  and  everybody  con- 
nected with  the  production  may  well  feel  pleased  with  the  re- 
sult. 

THE  BROWN  SHOE  CO.     (ST.  LOUIS.) 

This  is  the  first  St.  Louis  house  to  secure  space  for  an  exhibit 

at  the   World's   Shoe  and   Leather  Fair,  to   be   held   in   Boston 

in    July,    1908.      They    will    exhibit    particularly    their    "White 

House"   shoes   for   men   and   women,   and  "Buster    Brown   Blue 

Ribbon''    shoes    for    boys    and    girls. Tlic    Brown    Shoe   Co. 

report  satisfactory  conditions  in  their  rubber  footwear  trade, 
they  having  taken  about  their  accustomed  volume  of  orders  for 
fall  shipment,  consisting  of  "Goodyear  Glove"  goods  for  first 
grade  and  "Jersey"  for  second  grade. 

ACKER  PROCESS   CO.    TROUBLES. 

A  PETITION  in  involuntary  bankruptcy  has  been  tiled  in  the 
United  States  district  court  in  New  Jersey,  against  The 
.\cker  Process  Co.,  chemical  manufacturers  of  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  and  Thomas  F.  Bedle,  of  Jersey  City,  appointed 
receiver.  The  company  was  incorporated  .'Vpril  i,  1899,  under 
the  New  Jersey  laws,  with  $3,000,000  capital'.  The  recent  financial 
trouble  is  attributed  to  the  fire  which  destroyed  their  plant  on 
February  26.  The  creditors  held  a  meeting  on  May  20  to  prove 
their  claims  and  appoint  a  trustee.  The  company  had  decided 
not  to  rebuild,  but  some  of  their  patents  on  processes  may  be 
taken  over  by  other  companies  in  the  same  line  of  business. 
TRADE  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  sale  of  the  property  of  the  F.lectric  Rubber  Manufac- 
turing Co.  (Rutherford,  New  Jersey),  advertised  by  the  re- 
ceivers to  take  place  on  May  3,  was  postponed  until  Friday, 
May  31 — a  date  too  late  for  a  report  of  the  result  to  be  given 
in  this  issue. 

Charles  'M.  Evans,  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  has  sold  his 
shoe  store,  to  devote  his  attention  wholly  to  the  Globe  Mills 
Rubber  Co.,  of  that  city,  in  which  he  has  been  interested  from 
its  beginning.  Mr.  Evans  has  been  mentioned  in  The  India 
Rubber  World  as  having  made  trips  securing  orders  for  the  rub- 
ber company. 

Contracts  involving  $100,000,  it  is  reported,  have  been  awarded 
for  enlarging  the  plant  of  the  Midgley  Manufacturing  Co.  (Co- 
lumbus, Ohio),  makers  of  steel  wheels  and  motor  car  wheel 
rims,  the  president  of  which  is  Thomas  Midgley,  consulting  en- 
gineer for  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co. 

The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  (.'\kron.  Ohio)  have  established  a 
general  agency  for  their  tires  at  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania,  at 
No.  16  Wood  street,  in  part  of  the  building  occupied  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Rubber  and  Leather  Co.,  a  selling  concern  organized 
in  igoi,  to  handle  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co.'s  products. 

Thomas  Calvert  has  been  appointed  receiver  of  the  partner- 
ship property  of  Henry  G.  Dorsch  and  Christian  F.  W.  Reiss, 
brothers-in-law,  who  did  business  as  the  Replique  Rubber  Tire 
and  Shoe  Co.,  No.  346  West  Fifty-third  street.  New  York,  in 
a  suit  brought  by  Dorsch  for  a  dissolution  and  accounting.  The 
business  dates  from  November  10,  1906.  Dorsch  values  the  stock 
at  $6,000  and  the  good  will  at  $10,000. 

The  Consumers'  Rubber  Co.  (Bristol,  Rhode  Island),  who 
are  now  devoting  themselves  particularly  to  the  insulated  wire 
trade,  are  reported  to  have  added  to  their  equipment  lately  80 
new  braiding  machines,  increasing  the  number  in  their  plant 
to  upwards  of  300. 

Dr.  William  M.  Ilabirshaw,  of  the  India  Rubber  and  Gutta 
Percha  Insulating  Co.  (New  York)  is  spending  a  two  months' 
vacation  abroad,  mainly  in  England. 

Rickaby  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  (South  Framingham, 
Massachusetts),  recently  organized  to  reclaim  rubber,  are  re- 
ported to  be  doing  a  good  business,  producing  a  high  grade  of 
goods  by  special  processes. 


TRADE   MEWS   NOTES. 

The  directors  of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co. 
have  declared  the  regular  semi-annual  dividend  of  $3  per  share 
on  the  preferred  stock,  payable  June  15,  1907,  to  stockholders  of 
record  June  5. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Consolidated 
Rubber  Tire  Co.  (New  York)  at  the  registered  offices  of  the 
company,  at  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  on  May  6,  the  board  of 
directors  was  re-elected,  and  no  change  was  made  subsequently 
in  the  list  of  officers. 

Rubber  manufacturers  are  likely  to  be  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  lubricating  materials  for  machinery,  as  treated  very  fully 
by  Professor  W.  F.  M.  Goss,  in  a  booklet  entitled  "A  Study  in 
Graphite,"  including  the  results  of  numerous  comprehensive 
tests,  and  published  by  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey. 

Joseph  Hollins,  Bathurst  street,  Toronto,  has  been  appointed 
agent  for  David  Bridge  &  Co.,  makers  of  india-rubber  machinery, 
of  Castleton,  Manchester,  England. 

.A  new  treasury  department  regulation  permits  the  allowance 
of  a  "drawback"  on  the  exportation  of  asbestos  packings  made 
by  the  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Co.  (New  York),  with  the  use 
of  asbestos  cloth,  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  paid  on  the 
imported  material  used,  less  the  legal  deduction  of  i  per  cent. 

The  Stamford  (Connecticut)  Manufacturers'  Association  is 
interesting  itself  in  insurance  rates  on  local  factory  property. 
The  president  of  the  association  is  Edward  Sawyer,  president 
of  the  Atlantic  Insulated  Wire  and  Cable  Co.,  and  the  secretary- 
treasurer  is  William  F.  Gillespie,  manager  of  the  Stamford 
Rubber  Supply  Co. 

The  Baltimore  Stamp  and  Stencil  Trade  Association  has  been 
organized,  with  a  view  to  establishing  and  adhering  to  a  uni- 
form price  for  staple  goods  in  the  lines  of  rubber  stamps, 
stencils,  and  other  like  products.  The  association  started  with 
seven  Baltimore  firms  enrolled  as  members. 

.\  quarterly  dividend  of  i^  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  shares 
of  the  Manufactured  Rubber  Co.  is  payable  on  June  I. 

The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio),  whose  purchase  of 
the  Bryant  Steel  Wheel  and  Rim  Co.  (Columbus.  Ohio)  has  been 
reported  in  these  pages,  are  erecting  a  building  at  Akron  to 
which  the  rim  factory  will  be  removed. 

The  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  lJ4  PC  cent,  on  the  preferred 
shares  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.,  is  payable 
on  June  15.  The  amount  of  such  shares  outstanding  is  $10,351,- 
400,  of  which  all  but  about  $3,000,000  are  held  in  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States  Rubber  Co. 

A  certificate  has  been  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  of  New 
York  announcing  the  voluntary  dissolution  of  the  Michelin  Prod- 
ucts Selling  Co.  (incorporated  January  16,  1906),  their  business 
as  representative  in  America  of  Michelin  et  Cie.,  the  tire  manu- 
facturers, having  been  succeeded  by  that  of  E.  Lamberjack  &  Co., 
Incorporated,  of  New  York. 

The  Globe  Mills  Rubber  Co.  (Lawrence,  Massachusetts)  are 
extending  their  production.  Among  their  specialties  is  a  line  of 
arctics  which  are  referred  to  as  being  both  excellent  in  quality 
and  low  in  price. 

The  Hyde  Park  Rubber  Co.  (Hyde  Park.  Massachusetts), 
proofers  of  cloth  for  the  trade,  are  reported  busy,  having  suf- 
fered no  setback   from   the  fire  in  their   factory  in   March. 

The  heels  and  soles  and  other  specialties  made  by  the  B.  &  R. 
Rubber  Co.  (North  Brookfield,  Massachusetts)  have  met  with  a 
demand  that  is  keeping  the  factory  fully  employed,  although  it 
is  one  of  the  newest  in  the  field. 

The  .\ndover  Rubber  Co.  (.Xndover,  Massachusetts)  are  now 
well  under  way  turning  out  a  line  of  seamless  goods.  They  have 
a  well  arranged  and  equipped  plant  with  everything  new,  and 
President  Matthew  S.  Hannan  is  an  experienced  man  in  this 
branch  of  the  industrj'. 
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TRADE    NEWS    NOTES. 

The  W'ooiisocket  Rubber  Co.  (Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island) 
have  sold  a  tract  of  land  on  Fairmoinit  street,  adjoining  their 
plant,  to  Jules  Desurmont  ct  tils,  important  hosiery  manufac- 
turers at  Turcoing.  France,  who  are  erecting  a  factory  on  it. 
The  deeds  transferring  the  property  were  signed  on  March  28, 
covering   172,175   square   feet   of   land. 

The  sale  of  the  "Ball  Band"  rubber  fastener  is  controlled  ex- 
clusively by  Dunham  Brothers  (Brattleboro,  Vermont)  in  the 
Xew  England  States,  Greater  Xew  York  and  Canada,  east  of 
the  Ottawa  river. 

The  American  Dunlop  Tire  Co.  is  seldom  mentioned  by 
name  now  that  it  has  become  subsidiary  to  a  larger  company, 
but  that  the  corporation  still  exists  is  indicated  by  the  record- 
ing, in  a  New  York  court,  of  a  judgment  in  its  favor  for  $1,027. 

Messrs.  James  and  Humphrey  O'Sullivan,  of  the  O'SuIlivan 
Rubber  Co.  (Lowell,  Massachusetts)  started  recently  on  a  six 
months'  business  tour  of  the  country  to  extend  as  far  as  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

The  Garlock  Packing  Co.  (Elmira,  New  Y'ork)  now  have 
offices  in  all  the  States  in  the  Australian  commonwealth. 

The  "Bullet  Proof"  duck  lumbermen's  line  of  the  American 
Rubber  Co.,  with  the  red  label,  has  a  great  reputation  for  tough- 
ness. 

E.  Bers  &  Co.  have  discontinued  their  Western  branch  and 
all  their  business  in  rubber  scrap  in  future  will  be  transacted 
throu.^h  the  Philadelphia  office. 

President  Colt,  of  the  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.,  recently 
sent  a  substantial  check  to  the  baseball  team  of  the  "Alice" 
mill  of  that  companj- — the  team  which  last  year  won  the  cham- 
pionship in  the  league  of  clubs  representing  the  various  factories 
at  Woonsocket. 

A  feature  of  a  recent  "ladies'  night"  given  by  the  Springfield 
Automobile  Club  was  a  theater  party.  Those  attending  it  were 
invited,  after  the  play,  to  a  supper  tendered  by  the  Fisk  Rubber 
Co.  at  the  Worby  Hotel.  The  special  theater  program  on  this 
occasion  was  an  artistic  production  of  the  advertising  depart- 
ment of  The  Fisk   Rubber  Co. 

M.  P.  Fillingham.  who  has  opened  offices  at  No.  114  Liberty 
street.  New  Y'ork,  as  consulting  engineer  to  the  india-rubber 
trade — planning  and  reconstructing  factories  and  designing  ma- 
chinery— brings  to  his  new  field  a  practical  experience  gained 
through  several  years'  connection  with  two  of  the  most  important 
rubber  machinery  firms  in  the  country. 

The  Textile-Finishing  Machinery  Co.  ( Providence.  Rliodc  Isl- 
and) have  removed  their  general  offices  to  the  Howard  building. 
Entrance  room  321. 

An  importation  at  New  York  of  gallalith  in  sheets  was  assessed 
for  duty  as  20  per  cent  ad  valorem — the  rate  for  "unenumerated 
manufactured  articles" — which  was  protested  against,  on  the 
ground  that  the  rate  should  have  been  10  per  cent,  as  a  raw 
material  not  enumerated  in  the  Tariff  act.  The  appraisers  held 
that,  while  gallalith  in  blocks  or  sheets  was  the  crudest  form  in 
which  it  could  be  imported,  it  was  properly  dutiable  at  20  per  cent. 

Regarding  the  rubber  rollers  made  by  the  American  Wringer 
Co.  (New  Y'ork)  for  rotary  lithographic  presses,  the  Brett  Litho- 
graphing Co.  write :  "Their  printing  qualities  are  quite  as  good 
as  the  'leather'  rollers,  and  there  are  several  distinct  advantages, 
the  rollers  being  perfectly  true,  the  ink  is  better  distributed,  the 
fountain- is  set  more  easily  and  quickly,  and  less  color  is  used, 
and  much  time  is  saved  in  washing  up." 

William  J.  Sturgis  has  resigned  the  position  of  secretary  of 
the  Seward  Rubber  Co.  (Berlin,  Connecticut). 

Every  tire  manufacturer  is  on  the  outlook  for  tires  of  his 
production  which  have  been  run  for  long  distances.  The  record 
to  date,  it  appears,  is  held  by  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co.,  one  of 


whose  customers,  in  Rhode  Island,  claims  to  have  used  a  tire 
on  30,500  miles  of  road  without  any  repairs. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Siegrist,  formerly  treasurer  of  the  Swinehart 
Clincher  Tire  and  Rubber  Co',  (.\kron,  Ohio),  has  left  the 
concern  and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Frederick  Boron.  By  the  way, 
Mr.  James  A.  Swinehart,  who  has  been  in  Europe  for  a  month 
or  more,  has  just  returned  after  having  had  a  must  successful 
business  trip  so  far  as  Swinehart  tires  are  concerned.  The 
company  are  adding  new  machinery  to  their  plant,  which  will 
enable  them  to  increase  their  output  one-third. 

New  Y'ork  has  still  another  place  where  tires  may  be  repaired — 
The  Michelin  Tire  Repair  Works,  at  No.  242  West  Forty-first 
street,  run  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Bable,  an  expert  in  tire  manufacture 
and  repair. 

PERSONAL    MENTION. 

Dr.  Allen  Holman  Suggett,  of  California,  has  returned  lately 
from  an  extensive  visit  to  the  rubber  plantations  in  Ceylon  and 
the  Federated  Malay  States,  preparatory  to  devoting  his  atten- 
tion entirely  in  future  to  rubber  planting  in  Mexico,  where  he 
is  a  director  in  two  companies — the  Chiapas  Rubber  Plantation 
Co.  and  the  Rio  Michel  Rubber  Plantation  Co.  Dr.  Suggett 
reports  that  in  consequence  of  his  observations  abroad  he  is  even 
more  hopeful  of  the  rubber  planting  outlook  in  Mexico. 

UNITED     STATES     RUBBER     CO.— AUDITOR'S      CERTIFICATE. 

We  have  examined  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.  and  its  subsidiary  companies  for  the  year 
ended  March  31,  1907,  and 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  accompanying  consolidated  general 
balance  sheet  and  consolidated  statement  of  income  and  profit 
and  loss  agree  with  the  books  of  the  companies,  and  correctly 
set  forth  the  financial  condition  of  the  companies  on  March  31, 
1907,  and  the  results  of  their  operations  for  the  last  fiscal 
year,  and 

That  on  that  date  the  quick  assets  of  the  United  States  Rub- 
ber Co.  and  its  subsidiary  companies,  including  inventories  of 
raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods  on  hand,  exceeded  all 
the  liabilities  other  than  capital  stock  and  surplus  accounts  to 
the  extent  of  $12,406,220.29. 

H.\SKIXS   &    SELLS.   Certified   Public   .Accountants. 

UNITED    STATES   RUBBER    CO.'S    SHARES. 

Tr.\ns.\ctions  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  for  five 
weeks,  ending  on  the  dates  appearing  in  the  table  below : 

CoiiMDX  Stock. 

Week      .\pril  27       Sales     400  shares       High     43          Low  42^ 

Week      May      4       Sales     735  shares       High  10^4       Low  102 

Week      M.'iy    11       Sales     200  shares       High     ~2}i       Low  72 

Week      May     18       Sales   lOlO  shares       High     41           Low  40 

Week      May    25       Sales  4710  shares      High     40          Low  37 
For  the  year — High   s^'A,  Feb.    i6;   Low  36'^,   Mar.   26. 

First  Preferred  Stock. 

Week      .\pril  27       Sales     735  shares       High  103'i  Low  102 

Week      May      4       Sales     510  shares       High  I02ji  Low  ioi'/.s 

Week      May    11       Sales  3177  shares       High  I02j4  Low  995^2 

Week      May    18       Sales     756  shares       High  100^  Low  lOO'A 

Week      May    25       Sales  4108  shares       High  I00}4  Low  9914 

For   the   year — High    io9?s,   Jan.    -;    Low   99J4,   Mar.  25. 

Second  Preferred  Stock. 

Week      .\pril  27       Sales    200  shares       High  72j4  Low  72 

Week      May      4       Sales     735  shares       High  72^  Low  71^ 

Week      May     1 1       Sales     200  shares       High  72^  Low  7254 

Week      May    18      Sales     100  shares       High  72^  Low  7254 

Week      May    25       Sales  1400  shares       High  71 7/^  Low  68 

For   the   year — High   -SH,  Jan.    7;    Low  68,   Mar.  25. 


.At  the  end  of  March.  Professor  Emilio  A.  Gceldi,  ph.d.,  re- 
tired from  the  position  of  director  of  the  Museu  Gceldi  (the 
state  museum  at  Para),  and  returned  to  Europe.  He  has  been 
succeeded  by  Jacques  Huber,  PH.D.,  for  many  years  chief  of  the 
botanical  section  at  the  museum,  and  the  author  of  a  number  of 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  rubber  species  of  the 
Amazon  regions. 
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A  KRIVALS  of  riibber  (inchuling  cauch(5)  at  Para  from 
^~^  -May  I  to  the  28tli  aggregated  2,340  tons,  against  2.320  tons 
for  the  whole  of  May  last  year  and  2,260  tons  for  the  same  month 
in  1905.  Total  arrivals  for  the  crop  year,  ending  June  30,  are 
likely  to  exceed  the  preceding  year's  output  by  2,000  tons  or 
more,  or  about  6  per  cent.  The  following  table  may  be  of  in- 
terest lor  comparison    : 

Paka  Arrivals — Rlisbek  and  Cauchd — in  Tons. 

1903-04.     1904-05.      1905-06.     1906-07. 

To  December  31 I3.4"0  .      13,300         14.690    '    14.720 

To  March  31 25,480        27,210        28,020        29,300 

To  May  31 29,080        31.59°        32,840      036.220 

To  June  30 30,580        33.060        34,490 

[a — To  May  28,   1907.] 

Such  an  increase  alone  would  not  be  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  decline  in  prices  which  was  in  progress  for  some  time  past, 
and  has  reached  a  lower  level  at  this  writing  than  has  been 
recorded  since  the  autumn  of  1904.  The  crop  year  ending  June 
30,  1905,  showed  an  increase  of  8.2  per  cent,  over  the  preceding 
year,  but  this  did  not  prevent  an  unprecedented  high  range  of 
prices,  v^hich  prevailed  for  an  unusually  long  period.  The 
normal  condition  in  the  Amazon  region  is  a  constantly  increas- 
ing production,  and  the  general  condition  in  the  consuming  mar- 
kets has  been  a  rising  price  level.  The  increasing  rate  of  pro- 
duction, measured  by  Para  exports,  lias  been,  durini;  three 
periods  of  live  years,  as  follows: 

Five  years,    1892-93— i89f)-97 .-\verage    16,090   tons 

Five  years,    1897-98 — 190I-02 .\vcrage   26,380  tons 

Five  years,    1902-03 — 1906-07 Average   33,170  tons 

Fifteen  years  ago,  at  this  date.  The  I.nuia  Rubber  World 
quoted  fine  new  Para  at  70  cents.  Meanwhile  the  .Amazon  out- 
put has  doubled,  and  at  times  the  then  price  has  nearly  doubled. 
Clearly  the  amount  produced  alone  does  not  decide  prices,  but 
the  pressure  of  demand  for  consumption  has  to  be  considered, 
and  this  it  is  more  difficult  to  measure  with  accuracy  or  prompt- 
ness. But  such  a  decline  as  has  now  to  be  recorded  is  evidence 
of  lessened  activity  somewhere. 

.•\n  interesting  feature  of  the  market  is  the  steady  advance 
which  has  been  seen  in  the  prices  of  Africans  as  compared  with 
Para  grades.  Referring  again  to  a  period  15  years  ago,  the 
highest  New  York  quotation  for  any  African  sort  was  55  cents 
(for  pinky  Madagascar),  and  most  of  other  Africans  were 
selling  at  less  than  40  cents.  The  best  Africans  have  long  been 
above  the  $1  level,  and  Paras  may  yet  lose  the  position  of 
primacy  as  regards  prices. 

New  York  quotations: 

Para.  June  1, '06.  May  i.  07.  May  29. 

Islands,  fine,  new 120     @I2I         115     @ri6         no    (fiiii 

Islands,  fine,  old none  here         none  here         none  here 

Uprivcr,  fine,  new 124     (ffT25         117     @li8         112    @113 

Uprivcr,  fine,  old 125     ('r7;i26         119    (S"I20         114     Cci'MS 

Islands,  coarse,  new...  64^-67  65  67    @  68  62    <n_  63 

Islands,  coarse,  old.... none  here         none  here         none  here 
Uprivcr.  coarse,   new.  .  90    @  91  91     @  92  87     (q]  88 

Uprivcr,   coarse,   old... none  here         none  here         none  here 
Caucho  (Peruvian)  sheet  72'/.(g  73  73J4(S}  74  71     @  '2 

Caucho  (  Peruvian)  ball  84     @  85  86     @  87  83     (<f  84 

Ceylon,  fine,  sheet 150         135     ©136         134     ('V135 

c-  ^  ,.  Africa -v. 

Sierra  Leone,   1st 

quality 


Lopori  ball,  prime.  ..  .I03@107 
Lopori  strip,  prime...  98(VT  99 
Madagascar,   pinky....  85^5  86 

Ikelemba    none  here 

Soudan  niggers 90@9l 


..97(3:98 

Massai.   red 97^98 

Bcnguella   75(S76 

Cameroon    ball 76(377 

Accra  flake  I9@20 

Centrals. 

Esmeralda,   sausage 85(386       Mexican,  scrap 86(^87 

Guayaquil,  strip   70(371       Mexican,  slab   64(365 

Nicaragua,  scrap  83(384       Mangabeira,  sheet   56(^68 

Panama,  slab   65@6()      Guayule    47(@48 


E.\ST  In 

Assam   93@9A 

Late  Para  cables  quote  : 

Per  Kilo. 

Islands,  fine  S$400 

Islands,  coarse 2$7SO 

I.ast    Manaos  advices : 
Uprivcr,  fine 6$400 


UIAN. 

Borneo 


■  30(S62 


Uprivcr.  fine. . . 
Uprivcr,  coarse 
Exchange 


Per  Kilo, 
. . . .6$250 

4$700 

.15  i/32rf. 


.4$ioo 
I5'4d. 


Upriver,  coarse  .... 

Exchange    

New  York  Rubber  Prices  for  April  (New  Rubber). 

1906.  1905. 

.18        $i.25(3$i.28  $l.3i(g$i.34 

.94           .g2(qj    .95  .96(g)    .99 

.16              I.22@    1.25  I.27@    1.30 

.68            .-o(S>    .74  .73@    .77 

.72            .7217,'     -0  .7b@.    .80 


1907. 

Uprivcr,   fine    $i.i^(3$ 

Upriver,  coarse 9I(3> 

Islands,  fine   1.14(3} 

Islands,  coarse    66('cj' 

Camcta 7i(n 


Statistics  of  Para  Rubber  (Excluding  Caucho). 
New   York. 
Fine  and  lotal.     Total,  Total. 

Medium.  Coarse.  1907.       1906.     1905. 

Stocks.  March  31 Tons     105  20=     125        395        343 

.\rrivals.    .Xpril 1241        614=  1855        759      1422 


Aggregating   1346  634=  1980  1 154  1765 

Deliveries,    .April iiio  593=  1703  768  1154 

Stocks,  .\|)ril  30 236  41   =  277  386  61 1 

Para.  England. 

1907.  1906.  1905.  1907.  1906.  1905. 

Stocks,  Mar.  30. . .  Tons    9S5  136  829  810  905  275 

.Arrivals,    .April 3260  1900  I420  1165  1150  930 


Aggregating   4245      2036      2249      1975      2055      1205 

Deliveries,    April 3735       1769       1753       1025        775        850 


Stocks.    .April    30. 


267        496        950       1280        355 


1907. 


1906. 

1905. 

3.2«2 

2.403 

>6,i64 

24,676 

4-355 

4.364 

740 

136 

fe9 

80s 

Pounds. 

..  93.828 

Total,    1907 

Same    dates,    1906 62.645 

Same  dates,  1905 .30,553 

Same  dates.  1904 24,062 


World's  visible  supply,  April  30.. Tons     3,487 

Para  receipts,  July  i  to  .April  30 28,695 

Para  receipts  Caucho.  same  dates....  5,075 
.Afloat  Para  to  United  States,  .April  30  498 
.Afloat  from  Para  to  Europe,  April  30.       970 

Plantation  Rubber  From  The  Far  East. 

WKICKLV    CEYLON    EXPORTS. 

Pounds. 

Jan.  I  to  March  4 50,999 

Week  ending  Mar.  11..  5,096 
Week  ending  Mar.  18..  8.858 
Week  ending  Mar.  25..  2.426 
2  weeks  ending  Apr.  8. .  26,449 

Note. — Our  fiRuris.  last  month,  up  to  March  4.  shewed  Ceylon  exiorts 
totalling  80.456  pounds.  Ttcy  included,  however.  29,457  pounds  of  Straits 
and  Malay  rubber,  now  deducted.  Subsequent  reports  embrace  only  Ceylon 
produced  rubber.  The  tol.il  exports  from  Ceylon  to  .\pril  8  (including 
Straits,  etc.)   amounted  to   161,451   pounds. 

EXPORTS    FROM    THE    STRAITS. 

Plantation  Para  shipped  from  Singapore,  January  i  to  Feb- 
ruary 20,  167,433  pounds ;  from  Penang,  to  February  14,  9.867 
pounds. 

AT  THE   AUCrriONS. 

London,  March  26. — Offerings  were  21^  tons  of  plantation 
rubber  from  the  Straits  and  Malay  States  and  6  tons  from 
Ceylon,  mostly  sold.  The  highest  price  was  $s.  iirf.  (®  5j. 
Jiyid.  [=$1.45]  for  26  cases  of  fine  block  from  Pears's  Lana- 
dron  estate.  Sales  included  329  packages,  averaging  5.5.  6J6rf. 
[=$1.3454]  pound,  against  100  packages  at  SS-  I'rf.  [=$1-44] 
one  year  ago.     Fine  hard   Para  brought   5^.  [=$1.21  2-3I. 

London.  April  26. — The  largest  quantity  of  plantation  yet  of- 
fered   was    seen   at    to-day's    auction — 862    packages    (over   46^ 
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tons),  of  which  379  were  sold.     Fori;.  ^  very  fine  block 

from  Lanadron  estates  brought  5s.   loy^ii.  to  5s.   iid.   [=^$1.44]. 

London,  May  10. — About  357  packages  Ceylon  and  Malay  plan- 
tation rubber  (over  18  tons)  offered  and  158  sold.  Quality  a 
little  disappointing.  Some  slight  advances  over  the  former  sales 
were  noted  for  good  lots.  The  highest  price  realized  was  5i. 
8yid.  [=$1.38  1-3]  for  fine,  pale  crepe.  Highest  price  one  year 
ago,  6s.  2l4d.  [=$i.5oj4].  Para  fine  sold  to-day  at  4.J.  g'Ad. 
[=$i.i6K']  ;  same  period  last  year,  5^.  y/2d.  [=$i.28>4].  Aver- 
age price  of  Ceylon  and  Malay  rubber  to-day,  5^.  45^rf- 
[=:$i.30?4];  one  year  ago,  5s.  ii'Ad.  [$i.44J^]- 

Antwerp,  March  21. — Straits  Settlements  biscuits  sold  for 
15.50  francs  [=$i.35->i]  per  pound;  crepe,  16.20  francs  [=$1.42]  ; 
Java  plantation  (ficiis),  various  prices,  up  to  12.60  francs 
[=$l.l61. 


Sales  in  April 568,838     I53.39I     339,998    438,212    388,828 

Stocks,  April  30 461.573     880458    635,875    441,621     488,799 


Antwerp, 


RUBBER    ST.\TISTICS    FOR    APRIL. 


1907 

Stocks,  Mar.  31  kilos.  7-5-538 

Arrivals.   April    304.873 

Congo   sorts    229,927 

Other  sorts   74.946 


1906            1905  1904         1903 

641,650  323,945  700,735  271,884 

392,199  651,928  179,098  605,743 

298,733  540,774  120,240  556,542 

93466  111,154  58,858      49,201 


Aggregating   1,0304"  1,033,849    975.873    879,833    877.627 


Arrivals  s'ce  Jan.  1.1,637,631  2,071,6891,932,9551,816,9001,751,871 

Congo  sorts   1,381,092  1,573.5151,542,8981,443,0461,565,539 

Other  sorts   256,539     498,174    390,057    373.854     186.332 

Sales  since  Jan.    I..  1,834,242  1,926,4181,838,4411,986,1791,921,177 

The  Antwerp  inscription  sale  in  May  resulted  in  a  decline  of 
about  3  cents  per  pound. 

Rubber  Scrap  Prices. 

Xew   York  quotations — prices  paid  by  consumers   for  carload 
lots,  per   pound — are  higher  again : 

Old  rubber  boots  and  shoes — domestic 12    @I2>4 

Old  rubber  boots  and  shoes — foreign I0^@li 

Pneumatic  bicycle  tires yVi®  7h\ 

.Automobile   tires    9J^@I0 

Solid  rubber  wagon  and  carriage  tires 10    @lo!-4 

White   trimmed   rubber I2^@l2ji 

Heavy  black  rubber 554@  6 

Air  brake  hose 4^®  5 

Fire  and  large  hose 35-^®  3^4 

Garden   hose    ' 2^@  2l'4 

Matting    l!^@  iH 


IMPORTS  FROM  PARA  AT  NEW  YORK. 

[  7  .'it'    Fi^^urcs    Indicate    li  eight    in    Pounds.] 
April  26.— By  the  steamer  Grangeuse,  from  Manaos  and  Para: 


Importers. 


Fine.     Medii 


Coarse.       Caucho. 


Poel    &     Arnold 334-900 

General    Rubber    Co 255.200 

A.  T.   Mcrse  &  Co 141,000 

New  York  Commercial  Co.     72,700 

Neale    &    Co 12,900 

C.    P.    dos    Santos 23,200 

Edmund  Reeks  &  Co 1,300 

Hagemcyer    &    Brunn 13.600 

G.   Amsinck   &   Co 5.000 


115.400 

54.700 

29.500 

16,800 

4,600 

3.600 

500 

1,600 


105,400 
105,800 
51,900 
38,200 
48,600 
38,100 
18,100 
15.500 
12.900 


34.000  = 
69,800=: 
71,200  = 
J  1,000  = 
700^ 


13.400  = 


5,900  = 


Total    859,800     226,700     4,54,500     206,000  = 

May  3. — By  the  steamer  Benedict,  from  Manaos  and  Para: 

Poel   &   Arnold 145,100      123. 5C0      139,100      119.100  = 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 144.300       36,100     118,600         7,100  = 

General    Rubber    Co 51.000       -;i.7<io       6j.8oo       43,700  = 


Total. 

589.700 

485.500 

293,600 

138,700 

66.800 

64,900 

33.300 

30,700 

23.800 


526.800 
306.100 
179,200 


New  York  Commercial  Co.  24,400 

C.   P.  dos  Santos 15.000 

Hagemeyer    &    Brunn 12.100 

Edmund  Reeks  &  Co 3,600 

Neale  &  Co 1,100 

Total    396,600 

May   15. — By  the  steamer  Ceareuse 

Poel    &    Arnold 109.300 

A.    T.    Morse    &    Co 38,100 

General    Rubber    Co 53.200 

New  York  Commercial  Co.   101,200 
Edmund    Reeks    &    Co.  . .  .        6.000 

Hagemeyer    &    Brunn 12,100 

C.    P.    dos    Santos 11,400 

Neale    &    Co 3.200 

Total    334.500       65.800     308,800     154.400=         863,500 

[Note. — The  Gregory  was  due  at  New  York  May  26  w^th  300  tons  para, 
and  65  tons  caucho.  The  DunstOH  is  due  June  3  with  205  tons  para  and 
70  tens  caucho.] 


5.700 

15.900         2 

17,200 

ig.Soo 

9,200 

8,600 

391.200     172 
Manaos  and  F 
110,900        12 
92,000       67 
28,300       61 
24,200        12 
26,400 
14.500 
5.900 
6,600 

100 

_ 

48. 1 00 
33.300 
31,900 
13.500 

400 

000 
ara 
800 
200 
900 
500 

189,200 
,  from 
12,400 
22,700 
15,100 
12,700 

1,149,000 

245.400 
220,000 
158,500 
150.600 
33.200 
26,600 

1,400 

1 1,200 

PARA  RUBBER  VIA  EUROPE. 

Pounds. 

Apr.  25. — By   the  Deutschland=Hamh\iTg: 
General  Rubber  Co.   (Coarse)....      33-500 
Poel  &  Arnold    (Fine) 7.000       40,500 

Apr.  29. — By  the  Fa/rtVia=Hamburg: 

(jeneral    Rubber   Co.    (Fine) 19.000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co.   (Coarse)....       3*500       22,500 

May    I. — By  the  C^forgiV^Liverpool: 
New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Coarse)    11,500 
Poel   &  Arnold    (Coarse) 22,500       34.000 

May    I. — By  the  Cf/fic=Londcn: 
Poel  &  Arnold   (Coarse) 45,000 

May    I. —  By  the  Carojua^Liverpool : 
General    Rubber   Co.    (Coarse) .  . .     88,000 
Poel   &  Arnold   (Coarse) 4.500       92,500 

May  6. — By  the  Xew  yorfe=London: 
Poil  &  Arnold   (Coarse) 22,500 

May  7. — By  the  Crz*r<:=Liverpool: 
New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Fine)     23.000 
A.  T.   Morse  &  Co.   (Fine) 6,000       29,000 

May  10. — By  the  lValdersec=:l:lamhiirg: 
Poel  &  Arnold  (Fine) 7,000 

May   13. — By  the  St.  Lo«i5=London: 
Poel    &    Arnold     (Coarse) 45-ooo 

May   15. —  By  the  .■)rHit*Hi'd>i=Liverpool: 

Poel  &   Arnold    (Fine) 6,500 

Poel  &  Arntld    (Coarse) 8,000        14.500 

May  I  5. — By  the  Carma«(a^Liverpool : 
General  Rubber  Co.  (Coarse)....  11.500 
RohiTison    &    Stiles    (Fine) 7,000        18,500 

OTHER  ARRIVALS  AT  NEW  YORK. 

CENTRALS. 


Apr.  23. — By  the  El  Dia=Galveston: 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co 


Pounds. 


36,000 


CENTRALS—Continued. 

Apr.  24. — By  the  f  ;'eforia=Hamburg: 
Poel    &    Arnold 22,500 

Apr.  24. — By  the  7rt'»(=Caribbean,  etc: 

G.    Amsinck   &   Co 1,500 

Mever    Hecht     1,000 

Strobel    Bros 1,000 

Escobar   &   Gorgorza 1,000         4,500 

Apr.  25. — By  the  Cai;ia^HO'=Tampico: 

New   York   Commercial    Co 29.000 

Edward     Maurer 25,000 

.\.    T.    Morse    &    Co 1 1,000       65,000 

Apr.   25. — By  the  Ct>/o«^Colon: 

Hirzel,    Feltman    &    Co 

Dumarest    Eros 

Pablo  Colvtt  Co 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 

I.  Brandon  &  Bros 

L.  Johnson  &  Co 

Roldan    &    \'an    Sickle 

Piza    Nephews    Co 

H.    Marquardt  &   Co 

Apr.  27. — By  the  .'l/fl)ic/i^5(er=Hamburg: 

Poel   &   Arnold 15,000 

A.    Hirsch   &    Co 4,500 

A.    T.    !Morse    &    Co 3.500 

Apr.  27. — By  the  i?5/'^raH::a=Frontera: 

Harburger    &    Stack 15,000 

E.   Steiger  &   Co 10.000 

H.    Marquardt    &•   Co 

New    York    Commercial    Co... 

W.    L.    Wadleigh 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 1 .000       34,000 

Apr.  29. — By  the  Pa/rtVia^IIamburg: 
Poel    &    Arnold 22,500 

Apr.  29. — By  the   Figi/ciHria^Tampico: 

Edward    Maurer 55.000 

New   York   Commercial   Co 22,500       77,500 

May  2. — By  the  Advance^Colon: 
Afann  &   Emdon 6.000 


8. 000 
3.500 
2,500 
1.500 
1,500 
1,000 
1. 000 
1,000 
1,000 


4,000 
2,500 
1,500 
1.000 


CENTRALS— CoKtmued. 

Ilirzel.    Feltman    &    Co 5, 500 

.\ramburo    Co 2,500 

Dreyfuss    &    Mayo 2,500 

H.    Marquardt  &   Co 2,000 

Capen's     Sons 2.500 

Wessels,    Kulemkamp    Co 1,500 

Ados   Santos   &    Co 2,000 

Andreas    &    Co 1,500 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 1.500 

Kunhardt     &    Co 1,000 

E.     B.     Strout 1,000 

I.    Brandon    &    Bros 1,000 

May  4.— By  the  El  5«rf=New  Orleans: 
Manhattan    Rubber    Mfg.    Co 

May  4. — By  the  Mexico^Fronttra: 

Harburger    &    Stack 6,000 

Strube    &    Ultze 5.000 

E.    Steiger   &    Co 2,000 

New   York   Commercial    Co 2,000 

May  6. — By  the  El  .lf«r  =  Galveston: 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co 

May  6. — By  the  PaHa»ia=Colon: 

H.   Marquardt  &   Co 4,000 

G,    Amsinck    S:    Co 3.000 

Dumarest    Bros.   Co 2.500 

L    Brandon    &    Bios 3,500 

Hirzel,    Feltman   &   Co 2,000 

Roldan    &    Van    Sickle 1.500 

L.    Johnson    &    Co i.ooo       17.500 

M.\Y  6. — By  the  Canuotts^'Bzhia: 

Poel  &   Arnold 47.5oo 

J.    H.    Rossback   &    Bros 9.000 

A.   Hitch  &  Co 6,000 

New  York  Commercial  Co 4.000 

A.    Hirsch    &    Co 2,500       69.000 

May  6. — By  the  Momus='Sew  Orleans: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 15.000 

Rotholz     5.000       20,000 

May  6. — By  the  BayflHi(?=Tampico: 
Edward    Maurer 60,000 


30,500 
22,500 


15,000 
70,000 
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CENTRALS— CoMfiMMerf. 

New    \'ork    Comiinrcial    Co jo.ooo 

H.    Marquardt    &    Co 4,000       84,000 

Mav  8.  — By  the  El  W/6j=:Galvcston: 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co 11,500 

Mav  8.— By  the  Prins  Joacltini=^Costa  Rica: 

I.  Brandon  &   Bros 2,000 

Andreas  &  Co 1,500 

United     Fruit     Co 1.500 

Graham,    Hinkly  &  Co 1,000 

G.    J.     I'ajardo i.ooo         7,000 

May    II. — By   the  Monterey::zMcxico: 

Harburpcr    &    Stack 7.000 

E.    SteiKcr   &    Co 2.500 

H.    Marquardt  &   Co 3i500 

J.   Kubif   &   Co 2,500 

New    York    Commercial    Co 2,000        17,500 

May   13. — By  the  El  £>t(i=Galve5ton: 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co 22,500 

May   15." — By  the  PcHttsylvattta^HamhiiTg: 
Poel    &    Arnold 28,000 

May    15. — By  the  El  Ci J=Galvcston : 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co 35,000 

May   15. — By  the  5ifrorw=CoIombia,  etc.: 

G.    Ainsinck    &    Co 5,000 

Kunhrirdt    &   Co 3.000 

Aramburo      1.500 

A.   i\I.   C"apen's  Sons 1,500 

A.  dos  Santos 1,500 

Dumarest    Bros i.ooo        13,500 

May    16.  -By  the  5a"(wgo=Tanipico: 

Edward    Maurer 65.000 

Poel   &   Arnold 22,500 

New  York  Commercial  Co 22.500 

A.    T.    Morse    &    Co 3.000 

H.  Marquardt  &  Co 3.000 

Harburger    &    Stack 2,000     1 18,000 

May    17. — By  the  Proteiis='Sc\v   Orleans: 

A.    T.    Morse   &    Co 4.000 

Manhattan    Rubber    Mfg.    Co....        3,000 

A.     X.     Rolholz 2,000 

G.   Amsinck  &   Co 1.500       10,500 

May  20. — By  the  .l/^nV<i=Vera  Cruz: 

Mexican     Products    Co 2.500 

Harburger  &   Stack 2,500 

American     Trading    Co 1.500 

Tliebaud     Bros 1,000 

E.  Stciijer  &  Co 1,000         8,500 

May    17. — By  the  FmaH<:r=Colon: 

Hirzel,    Fcitman   &    Co 5.000 

Dumarest      Bros 4.500 

E.    B.    Strout 4.000 

G.    Amsinck   &   Co 4,000 

Aramburo   3,000 

Pablo    Calvet    Co 3,000 

New    ^'ork   Commercial   Co 3.000 

Mann    &     Emdon 3,000 

Roldan  &   \'an   Sickle 2,500 

H.  Marquardt  Co 1,500 

1.    Brandon    &    Bros 1.500 

De    Lima    &    Cortessa 1.500 

Andean     Trading    Co 1,000 

L.    Johnson    &    Co 1.500 

\V.    R.   Grace   Co 1,000       40,000 

May   20. — By   the  A  me  rik  a =l\amhurfi: 
PoeJ     &     Arnold 13,500 

May   20. —  By  the   7Vmiy^on=Bahia: 

Poel    &    Arnold 25,000 

American    Commercial    Co 22,500 

J.  H.  Rossback  &  Bros 15.000 

A.    liirsch    &    Co 2,500 

New   York  Commercial   Co 10,000       75,000 

May  21. — By  the  El  Dorad o^G^\veston: 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co 22,500 

May  21. — By  the  Cicnfuegos  =  TBmpico: 

Edward     Maurer 45.000 

Poel    &     Arnold 18,000       63,000 

May    22. — By  the   Tagus^ColotM 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 9.000 

A.   M.   Capen's  Sons 3.500 

Kunhardt   &    Co 2,500 

Aramburo     2.000 

Roldan  &   Van    Sickle 1,000 

Mecke    &    Co i.ooo       19,000 

Mav    2:i. — By   the   El   r'a//^=Galvcstcn: 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co. ,.  ."....        20,000 

AFRICANS. 

Pounds. 

Apr.    24. — By   the   Pretoria=llambvirg: 
George    A.    Alden    &    Co 11,500 

Apr.    25. — By   the    7'<'i(/(j;rtc=Liverpool: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 11 .500 

General    Rubber  Co 9.000 

Livtsey    &    Co 11.500 

Henry  A.   Gould  Co 4,500       36,500 

Apr.   25. — By  the  Deutschtaitd=Ham}y\ATg: 
Poel    &    .Arnold 33.ooo 

Apr.    27. — By  the   Lorraittc^Jlzvre: 
A.    T.    Morse   &   Co 15.000 


AFRICANS— Con/inufd. 
Apr.  27.  —  By  the  .Uom:/i^it*r  =  IIamburg: 

Poel    &    .\rnoId 45,000 

Rubber    Tradnig    Co 7,000 

VV.    L.    Guugh    Co 11,500       63,500 

.•\pH.   29. — By  the  Parrtcia=HafnburR: 

Poel^  &    Arnold 50,000 

A.   T.    Morse   &  Co 9,000 

George   .\.   -Vldeii  &   Co 3,000       62,000 

Apr.  30.— By  the  Wf'0'a=Lisbon: 

General   Rubber  Co 115,000 

W.    L.    Gough    Co 22,500     137,500 

May    I. — By    the    Kroonland^ Antv/cTp: 

Poel   &    .Xrnold 28.000 

General    Rubber  Co 5,000 

.\.    T.    M Jrsc   &    Co 3,000 

May  I. — By  the  Gcorgic=Livcrpoo\: 

George   A.   .Mden  &   Co 11,000 

Poel   &   Arnold 22,000 

A.     W.     Brunn 5,000 

W.    L.    Gough    Co 3,000       4 1 .000 

May   1. — By  the  Caran»a=Livcrpool: 

Citncral     Rubber    Co 90,000 

Raw    Products   Co 16.000 

Livesey   &    Co 7,000 

:\.    W.    Brunn 5,000      1 18,000 

May   3. —  By  the   Bu/ri'c=LiverpooI : 

George   A.   Aldcn  &   Co 17,000 

Poel   &   Arnold 16.000 

Livesey    &    Co 7,000       40,000 

Mav  6. — By  the  B/Hcc/icr  =  Hamburg: 

Poel   &    Arnold 13.500 

W.    L.    Gough    Co 7,000 

Rubber    Trading    Co 5.S00       26,000 

May  6.  —  By  the   C'»i6na=LiverpooI : 
General    Rubber    Co 11,000 

May  6. — By  the  Xcw  KorJt=London: 
General     Rubber     Co 52,000 

May  6. — By  the  5i7t'ra=Hamburg: 

A.    T.    Morse    &    Co 26.000 

Rubber    Trading    Co 1 1.500 

George  A.   Alden  &   Co 3.500 

\V.    L.    Gough    Co 5.000       46.000 

May  7. — By  the  Ct'n'c:=LiverpooI: 

George  A.  Aldcn  &  Co 36.0^(0 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 7.000       43,000 

May  9. — By  the  jl/a/«/tc=Liverpool : 

Livesey   &   Co 15.000 

George  A.   Alden   &  Co 11.000 

Poel    &    Arnold 3.500       29,500 

May   10. — By  the  lValdcrsee=ll^mhuTg: 

Poel   &    Arnold 15,000 

George  A.  Aldcn  &  Co 11,000 

General    Rubber    Co 5,000       31,000 

Mav  10. — By  the  Peiiinsular='Lishon: 

■General    Rubber    Co 95,000 

George   A.   Alden  &   Co 22.000 

Poel   &   .Arnold 22.000 

May  13. —  By  the  St.  Z.OHtj=:London: 
Poel    &    Arnold 1 1,500 

May  13. — By  the  .S'om/a«rf=Antwerp: 
Poel    &    Arnold 60,000 

May    i.\.  —  By   the  fi)i/d»d=Antwerp: 

George   A.   .Mdtn   &  Co 70.000 

Poel  &  Arnold 65,000 

Josoh     Cantor 35,000 

General    Rubber    Co SS.ooo 

A.   T.    Morse  &   Co 25.000 

Rubber    Trading    Co 30,000 

\V*.    L.    Gough    Co 5.500 

Raw    Products    Co 4.500     290,000 

May    15. — By  the  Cflrman w=Livcrpool: 

General    Rubber    Co 55.000 

I.ivesev   &    Cv 15,000 

Poel    &    .\rnold 7.000 

Henry  A,  Gould  Co 3. 500       80*500 

May   20. — By  the  .-Im^riJto^Hamburg: 

W.    L.    Gough    Co 16.000 

A.   T.   Morse  &   Co 13.500 

Poel  &   Arnold 5.500       35.000 

May  20. — By  the  /'/iiVadc//>/n'a=:London: 

General    Rubber    Co 11.500 

May  20. — By  the  £/r«rta=LiverpooI: 

A.   T.   Morse  &  Co 11.500 

Livesey  &   Co 3.500       15,000 

May  22. — By   the  Tttritw/a«=Hamburg: 

Gecree   .\.   .Mden  &   Co 22,500 

.A.   T.    Morse  &   Co 11,500       34.000 

EAST   INDIAN. 

Pounds. 
Apr.  24. — By  the  //H<ijo«=Singaporc: 

Poel    &    .\rnoId 14.000 

Joseph     Cantor 20,000 

A.  T.   Morse  &  Co 8,000       42.000 

-Apr.  25.  —  By  the  A/c»i/'/itJ=London: 
Robinson    &    Stiles 8,000 


EAST    IHDIAS— Continued. 

.\PB.  39. — By  the  Rabenfels     Colombo: 
A.    T.    Mor»e  &    Co 11,500 

May    I. — By  the  A/inn^fofi/ro^Londun: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 20,000 

May   I. — By  the  CaroRKi=Liven>ool: 
Raw     Products    Co 11,500 

May  6.— By  the  Braun/Wx^Colombo: 
A.  T.   Morse  &  Co ^ •7,000 

May    7. — By    the   MinneapoHs^L^nAon: 
Robinson    &    Stiles 15,000 

May    9. — By   the   /fn/rajam/ia^Singapore: 

Joseph  Cantor   20,000 

N    T.  Morse  &  Co 9,00a 

'-'•inter  &   Sucle 13.000       42,000 

-May    13. —  By   the   iWuncajf^r=Singaporc: 

George  A.   .Alden  &  Co 22.000 

Poel    &    Arnold 15,000       37,000 

May    14. — By   the   .ViMMWia/ia=London: 

General  Rubber  Co *9,ooo 

Robinson   &    Stiles 11,500 

George   A.   Aldcn  &  Co 2,000       22,500 

May   23. — By  the  Mesaba=:\jonAox\: 

Crcorge    A.    Aldcn    &    Co "2,000 

Robinson  &   Stiles 7,000         9.000 

*  Denotes    Plantation    Grades     (balance    Assam, 
Borneo  and  Java). 

Gutta-Jelutosc. 

Apr.  24. — By  the  /fudjon=Singapore: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 375.000 

W.   L.   Gough  Co 175,000 

Hcabler    &    Co 200,000 

H.    Pauli  &  Co 1 10,000     860,000 

Mav  9. — By  the  /«(iraMMi/ta=Singa?ore: 

H.  Pauli  &  Co 330,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 290,000 

L.   Littlejohn  &   Co 55.000 

Heabler  &  Co 75.000 

W.  L.  Gough  Co 20,000     770,000 

May    13. — By   the    A/»HCflj/fr=Singapore: 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co 150,000 

D.  A.   Shaw  &  Co 100,000 

.\.   \V.    Brunn   &   Co 135.000 

Heabler    &    Co 325,000 

George  A.  Aldcn  &  Co 225,000 

W.    L.    Gough    Co 55.000 

Interior    ports 225,000  1,215,000 

GUTTA-PERCHA. 

Pounds. 

May  6. — By  the  Si7fi'a=Hamburg: 
Robert    Soltau    Co 7,000 

May  9. — By  the  /w(/rajam/ia=Singapore: 
George  A.   Aldcn  &   Co 40,000 

May   10. — By  the  P«'«njy/:xi«w=Hamburg: 
Robert    Soltau    Co 22,000 

May  13. — By  the  .l/M«caj/fr=Singaporc: 
Heabler     &     Co 22,500 

May   20. — By  the  -■4i«erifca=Hamburg: 

Robert   Soltau    Co 7.500 

Balata. 

.Apr.  27. — By  the  iCor(?na=Demarara: 

Frame  &    Co 20,000 

Middleton     9,000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 4,000 

George  A.   Alden  &  Co 4.000       37.000 

May  9. — By  the  St.  Lm*r«rH(=Havre: 
C.  P.  dos  Santos  &  Co 6,000 

May    14. — By  the  .ViHHf/i(i/ia=London: 
Henry   A.    Gould    Co 11,500 

May  20. — By  the  Prins  Frcd'k  Hendrik  =  C'mdad 
Bolivar: 

Thcbaud    Bros 40,000 

C^orgc   A.   Aldcn   &   Co 15.000 

G.    .Amsinck  &   Co 2,000       57.000 

May    22. — By  the   .l/aHoa=Dcmarara: 

George  .\.  -Alden  &  Co 5.S00 

Frame   &    Co 5.000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 3.500       14.000 


CUSTOM  HOUSE  STATISTICS. 

PORT     OF      N£W     YORK  —  APRIL. 

Imports:                                       Pounds.  Value. 

India-rubber    6,341,73"  ?4,833.97i 

Balata     58,027  23.639 

Gutta-iwrcha   13.777  12.350 

Gultajtiutjng  (Pontianak)    .   6,258,916  93,421 

Total    12,6-2,457  $4,983,381 

Extorts: 

India-rubber     24.505  $22,720 

Balata    6,092  4.S68 

Reclaimed   rubber    6,422  1,028 

Rubber   Scrap  imported 801,560  $76,So« 
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clined,  and  the  market  closes  with  a  downward  tendency.  There  has  been  a 
fair  demand  for  delivery  at  current  rates,  but  sellers  are  still  acting  cau- 
tiously. Whether  the  heavy  receipts  this  month  are  at  the  expense  of  the 
two  remaining  months  of  the  crop  remains  to  be  seen,  but  in  our  opinion 
the  present  break  in  prices  presents  a  favorable  opportunity  to  manufac- 
turers for  operating. 

Edmund  Schluter  &  Co.  report  [.April  30]  : 

The  market  has  been  muderately  active  during  .\pril.  with  a  fair  trade 
demand,  .\fter  a  decline  early  in  the  month  to  4J.  lorf.  for  hard  fine,  prices 
advanced  to  jj.  w'/id.  Subsequently  the  large  receipts  at  the  .Amazon 
ports  brought  about  a  relapse.  The  arrivals  from  Brazil  have  been  unex- 
pectedly large  and  if  they  continue  to  be  ample  in  May  and  June,  (juotations 
mav  not  recover  in  the  rear  future. 

World's   Visible   Supply   of   P.ar.\.   April   30. 
1907.        1906.      1905.       1904.       1903. 

Tons   5157        4653        3217        2777        4316 

Prices,  hardline.  4/11^4       5/2H       5/654      4/71^      3/10M 

LivERPOooL  Stocks  of  .\fric.\n  Rubber. 

1907 .382  1904 531  1901 792 

1906 353  1903 351  1900 898 

1905 355  1902 538  1899 473 

Balata 

Exi'ORTS  from  Cindad  Bolivar  (Venezuela)  in  kilograms,  as  re- 
ported in  Der  TrepenpAancer: 

In  1903 1.094.578  In  1905 1.322.315 

In  1904 899,034  In  1906 1.232,148 

OFFICIAL    STATISTICS    OF   RUBBER    (IN    POUNDS). 


Liverpool 

The  partnership  between  Mark  Hydes  and  Oswald  Latham 
as  Hydes,  Latham  &  Co..  india-rubber  merchants,  Liverpool,  hav- 
ing been  dissolved,  Mr.  Hydes  is  returning  to  business  as  Mark 
Hydes  &  Co.  at  28  Exchange  street.  East,  Liverpool.  Mr. 
Latham  will  continue  in  business  at  the  location  of  the  partner- 
ship firm,  9b,   Exchange  buildings. 

WiLLi.^M  Wright  &  Co.  report  [May  i]  : 

Fine  Para. —  Under   the  influence  of  heavy   receipts  prices  have  again  de- 


1902. 

4595 
3/1^ 


UXITED  STATES. 


MONTHS.  IMPORTS. 

Marcli,   1907 8,899,642 

January- February 14,910.576 


Three  months,  1907 
Three  months,  1906 
Three  months,  1905 


23,810,218 
ig.097,624 
26,412.435 


EXPORTS. 
406,391 
672,61 1 

1,079,002 
982,559 
728,348 


NET  IMPORTS. 

8.493.251 
14,237,965 

22,731,216 
18,115,065 
25.684,087 


\ 


GERMANY. 


MONTHS.  IMPORTS. 

March,   1907 3,263,480 

January-February  5,382,740 


Three  months,  1907 
Three  months,  1906 
Three  months,  1905 


8.646,220 
11.896,500 
11,233,860 


EXPORTS. 

944,460 

2,690,600 

3,635,060 
3,451,800 
4,007,300 


NET  IMPORTS. 
2,319,020 
2,692,140 

5.011,160 
8,444,700 
7,226,560 


FR.\NCE.* 


MONTHS.  IMPORTS. 

March,    1907 2.356.860 

January-February    4.952,640 


Three  months. 
Three  months. 
Three  months. 


1907 
1906 
1905 


7.309.500 
8.984,360 
7,165,180 


EXPORTS. 
2,181,300 
2,951.960 

5.133.260 

4. 1 79-340 
2,894,980 


NET  IMPORTS. 

175,560 

2.000.680 

2.176,240 
4,805,020 
4,270,200 


BELGIUM.i 


MONTHS.  IMPORTS. 

March.    1907 1.489.754 

January-Eebruary  3,319,760 


Three  months,  1907  4,809,514 
Three  months,  IQ06  5.708.573 
Three  months,  1905      4,205,913 


EXPORTS. 

1.295.745 
1,792,854 

3.088,599 
2,821.909 
3,000,940 


NET  IMPORTS. 

194,009 

1.526,906 

I.72O.9I5 
2.886.664 
1,204,973 


GREAT    BRITAIN. 


MONTHS. 

March,    1907 

Janua  ry-  Febru  a  r\' 


IMPORTS. 

8,392.048 
11.833.248 


EXPORTS. 
2.906,624 
6.087,872 


NET  IMPORTS. 
5,485,424 
5.745,376 


20.225,296  8.994,496  11,230.800 

17,647,168  9.875.824  7.771.344 

15.993.376  10,248,456  5.744.920 

before  Tan.  i,  1906.  include  Gutta-percha, 
British  figures-  include  old  rubber.  French, 
.-\ustrian  ,-ind  Italian  figures  include  Gutta-p.  rcha.  The  experts  from  the 
United  States  embrace  the  supplies  for  Canadian  consumption. 

•General    Commerce.  tSpecial    Commerce. 


Three  months,  1907 
Three  months,  1906 
Three  months,  1905 

Note. — German     statistics 
Balata.   old    (waste)    rubber. 
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SPECIAL     ATTENTION     GIVEN  TO    EXPORT   BUSINESS.  CORHESPONDENCE    AND   INatrlEIES    SOLICITED. 

The   Canadian   Rubber   Co.    of   Montreal 


MANUFACTURERS      OF 


LiyWITTEID 


ALL  KINDS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  GENERAL  RUBBER  GOODS 


AND     SOLE     MAKERS    OF    THE 


Celebrated    "CANADIAN"   Rubbers 


We  are  always  open  to  correepond 
with  experienced  Rubber  men,  botb 
for    Fnotory    and    Executive    Work. 


Facfory  and    Executive  Offices:  InvenUona    kindred    to    the    Trade 

find    Ideas    for    deTelopment,    Iht  Ited . 
lif  ONXDF  A I         D       O  ^^^    Development    Department    glvei 

mvnilKE:/4L,    K.     y.  ^^^^^    matters   special    attenUon 

Canadian  Sale*  Branchos:     HALIFAX,  N.  S.,  MONTREAL,  Que.,    TORONTO,  Onl.,    WINNIPEG,  Man..    RECINA,  SASK., 

CALGARY,   Alta.,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C,  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 

D.    LORNE    McGIBBON.  J.    C    KICHOLSON.  M.    C.    MTTTT.ARKY.  R.   J.    YOTTNGE.  B.    LLOYD   JOlTEfi, 

Manag-er  MechanicaJ  Goods. 


Vice-Prei.    &    Managing-   Director, 


Majiager   Footweaj   Dept. 


Sales    Manag-er. 


Sect.-Tr©aa. 


B.  LOEWENTHAL  ^  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK,  136  Liberty  St.     BUY  AND  SELL 
CHICAGO,  162  5th  Avenue.  in  any  grade 


Cable  AJJress  •■  Gyblomll "  N«w  r»rk.        Lkb.r'i  Cwk  Used.  "*  ANY  QUANTITY. 


SCRAP  RUBBER 


SCARRITE 


Under  this  cipher  word  we  desire  to  in- 
troduce a  high  melting  point  material, 
well  adapted  for  makers  of  rubber,  elec- 
trical compounds,  waterproofing,  saturat- 
ing materials,  paints  and  cements. 

This  material  is  not  to  conflict  with  our 
Hydro  Carbon,  Mineral  Rubber,  Elastic 
Compound,  and  Compo  Black  in  their 
several  channels  of  consumption.  Please 
write  for  prices  and  samples. 


William  H.  Scheel 

I  59  Maiden  Lane  and   3  7  Fletcher   Street 

New    York,    N.    Y. 


ADOLF»H    HIRSCH  <fe  CO. 


Importers  and  Dealer*  In 


Brazil  Manicoba  and  Sheet  Rubber 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 

BRIDGE  ARCH,  17  Frankfort  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Telepbone  S198  John'  Cable  Address 'AdMrsoclh' 


ELECTRIC  HOSE  &  RUBBER  CO., 

WILMINGTON,   DELAWARE. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Hose   for   all   purposes  by  a  new  and  improved 

process — made  in  any  continuous  length. 

Vulcanized  under  pressure. 

Cannot  possibly  unwrap  or  separate  between  plies. 

Great  strength  and  durability. 

ItentUm,  the  India  Ruhbvr  World  when  you  uritt. 


The  R.  C.  Blow-off  Valves 

FOR   VULCANIZERS,    BOILERS,   ETC. 


Ouaranteed   for   Long    Service 

Made  In  sizes,   1%   In.,  1%  In.. 
2  In.,   2V4   in..  3  in. 

A  straightway  valve  with  no 
angles  or  turns. 
The  valve  is  perfectly  tight 
for   water  and   steam 
at     high     or     low 
pressure. 


WRITE  FOR 
PRICES 


OSGOOD  SAYEN, 


518   Arcade  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 


Mention   The  India  Rubber  World  when  you  ■write. 


Jl'i.y  I,   igo/. 
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WHEN  TO  BUY  RUBBER. 


SO  far  as  we  can  learn,  there  is  no  dearth  of  raw  rub 
her  in  the  storerooms  of  the  larger  manufacturers. 
This  can  onl\-  mean  that  lilieral  ])urchases  were  made  at 
prices  which,  at  this  writing,  must  lie  clescribed  as  very 
high.  Despite  a  constantly  receding  market,  for  several 
months  past,  the  continual  complaint  of  sellers  of  rubber 
has  been  that  the  trade  will  not  buy.  Did  anybody  ever 
see  the  trade  fail  to  buy  when  it  needed  rubber?  The 
highest  prices  ever  reached  in  the  market  did  not  put  an 
end  to  buying  when  rubber  was  needed  in  the  industry. 

The  truth  is  that  when  rubber  began  to  sag  a  few 
months  ago  from  the  exceptionally  high  prices  which 
had  prevailed  so  long  there  was  a  general  activity  on  the 
part  of  buyers  for  consumption,  with  the  result  that  the 
arrival  of  the  lowest  prices  for  three  years  past  has  not 
stimulated  any  greater  activity.  Manufacturers  cannot 
afford  to  buy  rubber  at  2.^  cents  a  pound  when  they  doii"t 
reallv  need  it.  There  have  been  heavier  arrivals  in 
the  market  during  the  past  season  than  any  one  could 
have  foreseen,  either  sellers  or  buyers,  with  the  result 
that  before  the  climax  was  reached  most  large  manu- 
facturers had  their  storerooms  filled  to  unusual  repletion. 
It  may  be  that  some  of  them  wish  they  had  waited  for 
rubber  at  $100  or  $200  a  ton  less,  but  so  long  as  the 
industry  is  active  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  is  not  the 
first  consideration. 

The  main  consideration  at  this  time,  we  take  it.  is  that 


manufacturers  should  not  rush  to  lower  the  prices  of  their 
products.  As  experience  has  shown  them  for  so  many 
vears,  the  moment  that  an  increased  activity  in  buying 
manifests  itself,  in  whatever  rubber  market,  prices  of 
raw  rubber  are  bound  to  start  to  rise  again,  and  a  rise  is 
usually  more  rapid  than  a  fall  in  raw  rubber.  Besides, 
this  is  a  period  between  seasons,  and  a  heavy  production  I-IBMAR 
in  one  year  is  not  necessarily  followed  by  a  heavy  crop  NEW  vo 
in  the  next  year.  iioT*^^' 

.Ml  of  which  leads  up  to  the  question  of  what  is  the  ''^►' 
best  time  to  buy  rubber,  on  a  rising  or  a  falling  market? 
We  cannot  avoid  the  belief  that  the  time  to  buy  rubber 
is  when  the  conditions  of  the  tra<le  point  to  its  need,  re- 
gardless of  its  price  at  the  moment.  The  pursuance  of 
any  other  course  is  a  policy  of  speculation,  and  this  is 
not  consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  manufacturing. 


ON  MAKING  BETTER  TIRES. 


S(  )  long  as  automobile  tires  hold  air  they  will  leak  air, 
and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  they  will  avail 
themselves  of  every  chance.  One  may  hold  the  inventor 
in  high  or  low  regard,  as  one  may  elect :  the  patent  office 
undoubtedly  does  reveal  many  evidences  of  what,  to  the 
established  worker  in  the  world,  are  mental  aberrations. 
But  what  was  Charles  Goodyear,  the  discoverer  of  vul- 
canization, measured  by  this  standard?  And  is  it  for- 
gotten with  what  scorn  N'anderbilt,  the  railroad  king, 
repulsed  young  Westinghouse  for  presuming  to  stop 
railway  trains  "with  wind'"? 

The  pneumatic  tire,  as  now  develo])ed  to  its  utmost,  is 
better  than  anything  else  known  to  man  for  ecjuipping 
automobile  wheels.  I'.ut  the  weekly  grind  of  the  patent 
offices  at  \\'ashington  and  London  and  Paris  and  Berlin 
is  not  to  be  laughed  at.  nevertheless.  Those  institutions 
have  registered  in  the  past  the  notable  inventions  that 
measure  what  we  call  civilization,  as  compared  with  the 
usages  of  life  when  there  were  no  patent  offices.  Every 
patent  office  gazette  nowadays  is  burdened  with  the  ef- 
forts of  patient  inventors  to  bring  forth  something  in 
the  way  of  a  bandage  for  a  swift  running  wheel  that 
shall  aft'ord  a  maximum  of  resilience,  while  assuring  a 
minimum  of  danger  to  the  traveler. 

\\'e  welcome  with  pleasure  the  concerted  action  of 
automobile  manufacturers  in  America  and  France  to 
arrive  at  the  best  sizes  of  pneumatic  tires,  as  they  now 
are.  for  the  automobiles  as  the  public  now  demands  them. 
For  what  does  A,  or  B.  or  C  care  who  makes  his  tires, 
or  h<-)W  he  makes  them,  so  long  as  they  render  a  service, 
for  which  he  cheerfully  pays  whatever  is  charged?  He 
asks  simplv  that  the  tires  will  take  him  out,  and  home 
again,  without  accident. 

Let  the  automobile  associations  go  further,  and  .'Strive 
to  learn  to  what  extent  the  automobile  tire  can  be  im- 
proved. .-K  mere  discussion  of  sizes  means  to  determine 
what  is  best  of  the  present  attainment.  .-\nd  what  is 
more,  let  Michelin  and  Goodrich  and  the  Continental  and 
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Dunlop  join  iiaiul?  with  the  automobile  societies  and  even 
strive  to  take  the  lead  in  seeking  to  develop  tires  which 
shall  embody  all  the  virtues  which  the  patent  offices  of 
the  world  now  show  inventors  to  bo  attempting  to  bring 
into  being. 

MEXICO   AND   CEYLON. 


THOSE  of  our  friends  who  of  late  have  been  insti- 
tuting comparisons  between  rubber  planting  con- 
ditions in  Mexico  and  Ceylon  may  form  mistaken  con- 
clusions if  they  fail  to  consider  certain  facts  involved. 
We  do  not  refer  here  so  much  to  the  difYerent  species 
under  cultivation  on  the  two  sides  of  the  globe,  or  to 
the  different  products  to  be  derived,  as  to  certain  other 
general  conditions,  which  are  much  more  clearly  under- 
stood now  than  at  an  earlier  date. 

The  first  rubber  plantations  in  Ceylon  were  developed 
as  a  side  issue  on  tea  or  cacao  estates,  each  on  a  small 
scale,  in  connection  with  firmly  established  profit  paying 
businesses;  If  the  rubber  should  fail  no  great  loss  was 
incurred ;  the  tea  profits  would  continue.  When  the 
initial  rubber  propositions  did  prove  successful,  and  prac- 
tically all  the  tea  planters  concluded  to  go  in  for  the 
new  crop,  the  same  policy  was  pursued ;  the  tea  or  other 
crops  are  being  relied  upon  to  pay  dividends  until  the 
rubber  becomes  productive.  In  many  cases  the  rubber  is 
expected  to  prove  only  an  additional  dividend  paying 
crop,  and  the  planting  has  been  done,  on  many  estates, 
practically  without  cost,  from  the  reserve  funds  of  well- 
established  companies. 

\\"hat  has  been  the  case  in  ]\Ie.\ico?  American  in- 
vestors, far  removed  from  the  sphere  of  action,  unac- 
quainted with  the  tropics  in  any  respect,  have  purchased 
government  forest  lands  in  advance  of  the  opening  of 
railways ;  their  managers,  who  have  required  time  to 
become  acclimated,  to  learn  the  laws  and  customs  and 
language  of  a  foreign  country,  and  to  realize  that  plant- 
ing there  is  different  from  what  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  many  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  north — these 
men  have  undertaken  to  fell  thousands  of  acres  of  primi- 
tive forests,  to  create  new  centers  of  population,  to 
teach  systematic  industry  to  peons  constitutionally  ignor- 
ant of  it,  and  to  create  plantations  without  hope  of  re- 
turn until  the  rubber  shall  come  into  bearing.  Could 
there  be  a  wider  difference  than  from  the  conditions 
under  which  rubber  planting  was  introduced  in  Ceylon? 

\\'e  do  not  refer  to  the  matter  now  by  way  of  dis- 
couragement. But  the  difference  should  be  kept  in  mind 
when  results  are  compared.  The  shareholders  in  a  Ceylon 
tea  companv  whose  rubber  may  have  cost  them  nothing 
to  date  are  elated  at  the  sale  of  their  first  1,000  pounds 
of  rubber,  as  the  earnest  of  1.000,000  pounds  per  year  at 
some  time  in  the  future — all  "velvet."  The  Alexican 
company  whose  first  1,000  pounds  of  experimental  rubber 
comes  out  have  only  that  to  show  after  the  expenditure 
of  $1,000,000,  let  us  say,  and  years  of  waiting,  without 


dividends  from  any  source  meanwhile.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  IMexican  growers  should  feel  less  enthusiastic  ? 

But,  after  all,  the  main  difference  is  that  the  Ceylon 
planters,  as  a  rule,  have  had  dividends  all  the  while,  and 
those  in  Mexico  have  not.  So  far  as  enterprise,  the  dis- 
position to  take  risks,  is  concerned,  the  comparison  favors 
the  planters  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  every  time.  And 
the  fact  that  the  original  investors  still  hold  their  prop- 
erties, whereas  most  of  those  in  the  Far  East  have  sold 
out,  is  still  in  favor  of  the  Americans. 

We  have  only  a  word  to  add — that  the  rubber  planters 
in  Mexico  cannot  too  soon  take  a  lesson  from  the  planters 
in  Ceylon  and  the  Malay  States  and  form  an  association 
for  their  mutual  advantage  in  further  systematizing  the 
management  of  their  estates,  particularly  now  that  the 
period  of  harvesting  is  approaching  and  is  likely  to  find 
some  of  them  unprepared. 


RUBBER  FACTORY  AND  RUBBER  FARM. 


THE  establishment  of  a  rubber  tire  factory  at  Singa- 
pore means  a  great  deal  more  than  some  people 
mav  think.  When  Charles  Macintosh  and  Charles  Good- 
year and  Thomas  Hancock  were  born  there  was  no  Sing- 
apore— at  least  not  to  the  knowledge  of  English  speaking 
people.  To-day  it  ranks  among  the  great  shipping  ports 
of  the  world  and  all  owing  to  English  influences.  All  of 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  rubber  until  there  suddenly 
grew  up  within  quick  touch  of  that  port  the  systematic 
culture  of  rubber — of  Para  rubber,  be  it  noted — on  a 
scale  which  already  affects  the  markets  of  New  York 
and  London. 

The  first  rubber  factory  at  Singapore  is  not  on  a 
large  scale :  one  thing  that  counts  is  that  it  is  promoted  by 
a  Dutch  concern  long  interested  in  investments  in  the 
Far  East,  and  it  is  no  secret  that  the  Dutch  as  a  class 
have  proved  safe  and  sane  investors.  At  the  present  rate 
of  development  Singapore  will  ere  long  be  second  as  a 
rubber  exporting  port  only  to  Para,  and  all  due  to  the 
growth  of  rubber  on  plantations  under  English  and 
Dutch  enterprise. 

What  has  prompted  these  remarks  is  the  assertion  of 
the  leading  financial  paper  of  London  that  the  Singapore 
manufacturing  enterprise  will  not  amount  to  much  until 
it  owns  a  rubber  plantation  which  will  enable  it  to  pro- 
cure its  raw  material  at  an  advantage  as  compared  with 
the  general  market.  This  is  precisely  what  we  expect  to 
see ;  if  not  the  initial  Singapore  shop,  at  least  other  fac- 
tories in  the  same  part  of  the  world  that  w^ill  grow  their 
own  rubber,  just  as  a  lead  pencil  factory  company  near 
the  offices  of  The  Ixdi.\  Rubber  World  mine  their  own 
graphite  and  cut  their  own  cedar. 

The  progress  of  countless  industries  in  .America  has 
followed  the  inclusion  in  the  program  of  great  compa- 
nies of  the  control  of  the  raw  materials  used.  We  should 
not  care  to  invest  in  the  shares  of  a  Singapore  rubber 
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factory  so  loiiy  as  u  ])aid  $1.25  for  rubber;  ii  it  produced 
the  raw  material  at  25  cents  it  would  be  different. 

Ultimately  it  will  be  in  the  natural  order  of  things  for 
a  French  or  an  English  or  an  American  rubber  factory  to 
produce  its  own  rubber,  just  as  it  is  to-day  for  one  of 
these  factories  to  make  the  cartons  in  which  its  products 
are  packed  for  the  market.  So  long  as  the  raw  material 
was  drawn  from  the  .Amazon  or  from  West  .\frica  such 
a  plan  might  have  been  impracticable,  but  that  was  before 
the  days  of  systematic  rubber  production. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  COMPOUNDS. 


EVERYBODY  must  know  by  this  time  that  rubber 
goods  are  not  made  of  rubber  alone.  Even  the 
common  garden  automobilist  understands  that  his  high 
priced  tires  contain  some  kind  of  fabric,  in  connection 
with  the  rubber,  to  give  strength  to  the  pneumatic  band- 
age of  his  wheels.  .And  it  is  not  so  many  years,  measured 
by  the  average  lifetime,  that  rubber  belting  and  such  like 
goods  were  advertised  as  "combination'"  goods,  having 
reference  to  the  cotton  fiber  which  was  embraced  in  order 
to  provide  the  necessary  element  of  strength.  All  of 
which  prepares  the  public  mind  for  the  idea  that  rubber 
goods  of  whatever  sort  are  "compounded" — whether 
with  vegetable  fibers,  to  add  strength,  or  with  mineral 
matters,  to  give  the  rubber,  as  in  a  tire  tread,  greater 
wearing  capacity,  and  so  on. 

But  what  we  iv  iw  have  in  mind  is  not  so  nuich  what 
the  public  have  in  mind — the  public  that  in  the  end  pas- 
upon  the  whole  question  in  hand,  since  the  public  ulti- 
mately pay  the  bills — but  the  question  more  intimately 
connected  with  the  rubber  factory  itself.  So  many  vol- 
umes of  this  or  that  rubber,  as  it  comes  from  the  crude 
rubber  seller,  and  so  many  of  the  chemicals  or  drugs, 
whatever  they  may  be  called  by  the  compounder,  will 
produce,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  trade,  certain  re- 
sults. The  question  is  whether  the  difference  in  the  re- 
sults justified  the  great  number  of  different  compounds 
or  mixtures  now  shown  on  the  books  of  many  manufac- 
turing concerns. 

An  order  for  a  certain  quantity  of  certain  goods  at  a 
certain  price  calls,  automatically,  as  things  are  now  ar- 
ranged, for  a  certain  "mixture"  of  raw  materials,  which 
may  be  well  enough  if  the  run  on  this  particular  com- 
pound is  to  be  long  continued.  But  this  is  not  always 
the  case.  May  it  not  happen  that,  everything  considered, 
the  change  from  a  high  grade  rubber  to  a  lower  grade  to 
fill  a  particular  order,  if  the  total  sum  involved  is  not 
great,  will  mean  more  in  costs  than  to  keep  the  original 
compound  in  hand? 

The  tendency  undoubtedly  in  America  is  to  follow  the 
European  practice  of  producing  a  great  variety  of  rubber 
goods  under  one  management,  and  without  any  idea  of 
inviting  any  comparison  between  American  and  foreign 
methods,  we  may  suggest  the  propriety  of  considering 
whether  it  is  necessary,  every  time  a  new  order  is  booked, 
that  a   new   requisition  should  be  made  upon   the  com- 


pound room.  When  an  "African"  rubber  meant,  in 
the  usual  order  of  things,  an  unspeakable  material  worth 
only  one-fourth  or  one-third  the  price  of  the  lowest  grade 
Para,  there  may  have  been  reason  for  the  utmost  care 
that  Para  and  African  rubbers  be  kept  apart  in  the  com- 
pound rooms.  But  to-day  science  has  taught  us  that, 
within  definable  limits,  rubber  is  rubber,  and  it  is  not  so 
much  the  origin  of  the  raw  material  as  the  intelligence 
and  skill  and  honesty  of  the  fabricator  that  counts, 
whether  rubber  from  one  part  of  the  world  or  another  is 
used.  Without  mentioning  countries,  we  dn  know  of 
manufacturers  who  have  made  fortunes  through  the  use 
of  a  particular  grade  of  raw  rubber  before  its  merits 
became  generally  known,  simply  through  recognizing  the 
value  of  a  gum  for  its  own  sake,  instead  of  measuring  it 
by  the  reputation  attaching  generally  to  a  rubber  from  .1 
given  quarter. 

\^'hat  we  are  leading  up  to  is  the  idea  of  accepting  rub- 
bers by  their  merits,  whether  from  America  or  Africa  or 
Asia,  without  reference  to  what  may  have  been  the  ex 
perience  of  a  given  factory  with  particular  rubbers  in  ih: 
past,  and  ceasing  to  try  to  attract  trade  by  the  use  o^ 
such  old  catch  words  as  "Para"'  and  the  like. 

Let  the  established  rubber  manufacturer  stand  u|io:i 
his  reputation  for  supplying  goods  of  a  quality  that  he 
can  guarantee.  What  more  has  he  ever  done?  The 
public  is  not  concerned  about  the  source  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial. To  the  public  Para  means  no  more  than  Lopori, 
or  Ikelemba  or  Ceylon.  And  as  for  newly  started  com- 
panies, they  can  do  no  more  than  in  the  past — offer  goods 
that  will  compare  favorably  with  the  older  concerns  in 
the  trade.  If  they  make  good  their  claims  they  will  suc- 
ceed ;  if  not  they  will  soon  drop  out  of  the  game. 


The  prolonxed  winter  that  cheered  the  rubber  footwear 
trade  may  be  remembered  later  with  less  pleasure  if,  as  now 
seems  probable,  its  effect  should  be  seen  in  a  reduced  cotton 
crop  and  correspondingly  higher  prices  next  season  for  the  cot- 
ton fabrics  without  which  no  rubber  shoe  is  complete. 


The  prices  of  rubber  scrap  show  no  tendency  to  decline  in 
keeping  with  the  fall  in  the  crude  rubber  market,  which  is  re- 
newed confirmation  of  the  theory  that  the  two  classes  of  rubber 
are  largely  independent  of  each  other.  It  would  appear  that, 
with  a  larger  productive  capacity  than  ever  before,  the  rubber 
reclaimers  are  behindhand  in  the  matter  of  filling  orders  for 
their  products,  in  view  of  which  fact  it  is  natural  that  waste 
rubber  is  not  going  begging  for  buyers. 


Cycling  is  not  dead  by  a  great  deal,  but  only  experienced  a 
case  of  "suspended  animation."  The  mere  fact  that  important 
rubber  factories  are  putting  out  bicycle  tire  catalogues  again, 
after  having  stopped  their  issue  for  a  few  years,  is  evidence  of 
returning  activity  in  the  trade. 


The  new  tariff  arrangement  with  Germany  will  specifically 
affect  the  rubber  trade ;  at  least  various  items  of  rubber  goods 
appear  in  the  lists  under  consideration  between  Washington  and 
Berlin.  We  have  no  time  or  space  here  to  analyze  the  new  cus- 
toms schedules,  but  on  the  theory  that  history  repeats  itself,  it  is 
safe  to  count  on  our  German  friends  in  rubber  selling  us  as 
much  as  usual,  if  not  more,  regardless  of  tariff  regulations. 
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RUBBER  FROM  A  TUBER  AT  LAST. 


AFLAN  1'  tounii  in  Portuguese  West  Africa,  and  not  hitherto 
known  to  science  as  a  source  of  rubber,  is  the  subject 
of  a  recent  report  by  Professor  Carlos  Eugenio  de  Mello 
Geraldes,  of  the  agronomical  institute  at  Lisbon.  The  plant  is 
referred  to  as  flourishing  in  the  sandy,  treeless  plateaus  around 
Bailundo  and  Bihe,  inland  from  the  seaport  of  Benguela,  and 
lying  particularly  between  the  Kwanza  and  Zambesi  rivers.  This 
region  was  described  in  The  India  Rubber  World  May  i,  1903 
(page  26)  as  the  source  of  large  quantities  of  "root  rubber," 
which    grade   has   been    exported     extensively    from     Benguela. 

though  the  plant  now 
described  has  no  rela- 
tion to  those  producing 
the  class  of  rubber  here 
referred  to.  It  is 
ascribed  by  Professor  J. 
Henriques,  of  Coimbra, 
to  the  natural  order 
Asclcl'iadaccic,  while  the 
Landol/'hia  Tholl  o  n  i  i 
and  other  "root  rubber" 
species  belong  to  the 
Al>ocyiiaccc€. 

The  new  plant,  known 
by  the  natives  in  dif- 
ferent localities  as 
"ekanda"  and  "mari- 
anga."  is  a  stemless 
biennial  plant,  with  a 
fleshy  yellow  tuberous 
root,  sometimes  turnip 
shaped,  but  most  fre- 
quently in  form  resem- 
bling a  flattened  sphere, 
the  entire  substance  of 
which  is  permeated  with 
lactiferous  ducts.  The 
plant  ends  at  the  top 
in  a  simple  or  bifurcated  prolongation  or  pseudo  stem,  2  to  4 
inches  in  length.  The  leaves  are  dark  green,  in  two  to  five 
pairs,  forming  a  rosette  near  the  earth ;  they  are  simple,  oval 
shaped,  with  a  small  point,  and  slightly  hairy.  The  feather- 
like veins  are  light  green  in  the  young  leaf,  but  turn  violet  red 
shortly  before  blossoming.  The  blossoms  are  five  fold,  small, 
violet  red,  and  mostly  sterile.  In  form  they  suggest  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  and  are  enclosed  in  a  sheath  prior  to  opening.  The 
fruit  is  a  spindle-shaped  bag  capsule,  sometimes  as  long  as  four 
inches,   and   containing   up   to   50  seeds. 

Rubber  has  been  obtained  from  the  "ekanda"'  tubers  by  vari- 
ous crude  experimental  processes,  but  chiefly  by  siicing  them 
and  applying  pressure.  The  latex  is  referred  to  as  coagulating 
with  the  application  of  alcohol,  but  not  of  alum.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  by  means  of  centrifugalization  of  the  expressed 
juices  a  creamed  latex  could  be  obtained  which  would  yield  a 
purer  rubber  than  has  yet  resulted  from  the  experiments. 
Tubers  two  years  oM  are  referred  as  attaining  a  diameter  of 
5^  inches  and  a  weight  of  i  1-3  pounds,  and  a  rubber  yield  of 
\4  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight  resulted  from  crude  processes. 
Professor  Geraldes,  who  regards  the  plant  as  adapted  to  culti- 
vation, has  figured  out  estimates  of  yield  and  profits,  but  these 
must  be  regarded  as  yet  as  hypothetical,  and  need  not  be  re- 
peated at  this  time.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  he 
regards  as  possible  a  product  of  200  kilograms  of  rubber  per 
hectare  [=iSS  pounds  per  acre]  at  the  end  of  two  years.  But 
his  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  rubber  (about  $1.28  per  pound) 
is  clearly  too  high  for  the  quality  likely  to  be  yielded  from  such 
a  source. 


The  term  "potato  rubber,"  formerly  sometimes  used  in  the 
trade,  did  not,  as  some  supposed,  relate  to  rubber  obtained  from 
a  sort  of  tuber,  but  to  the  appearance  of  the  small  balls  in  which 
certain  rubbers  came  to  market,  particularly  "almeidina,"  a  cheap 
gum  exported  in  small  quantities  from  Portuguese  W^est  -Africa, 
but  having  no  relation  whatever  to  the  "ekanda"  product. 


The  "Ek.\nd.\"   Pl.vnt. 

t>er    prod( 
Portuguese    West    Africa.  ] 


[A    newh-    discovered    rubber    producer 
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PROGRESS  IN   INSULATION. 
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HIGH  TENSION  EXFEBIMENTS  AT  WTT.AW. 
C  OME  high  te:ision  experiments  of  much  interest  were  made  at 
*~^  the  Milan  exposition  on  cables  manufactured  by  Pirelli  & 
Co.  These  experiments  were  made  a  number  of  times ;  among 
others,  some  before  the  electrical  congress  and  once  before  the 
King  of  Italy.  The  cables  tested  were  insulated  with  india-rub- 
ber. Though  the  company  manufacture  paper  insulated  cables 
largely,  they  believe  that  rubber  insulation  is  necessary  for  very 
high  tension  work,  for  reasons  demonstrated  in  the  lecture  by 
their  electrical  engineer,  Mr.  E.  Jona,  at  the  St.  Louis  Electrical 
Congress.  The  Pirelli  firm  have  built  a  cable  for  working  at  a 
voltage  of  100.000,  and  none  of  the  lengths  tested  has  broken 
down  under  200.000  volts.  There  is  no  record  of  such  high  ten- 
sions having  been  reached  previously.  Mr.  Jona  has  described 
these  cable  tests  in  The  Electrician  (London). 

Mr.  Jona  describes  also  some  stranded  cables  made  by  Messrs. 
Pirelli.  The  stranded  conductor  is  sheathed  in  a  lead  tube  and 
subsequently  insulated  by  several  layers  of  vulcanized  rubber,  up 
to  a  total  thickness  of  5.5  millimeters.  Then  follows  a  coating  of 
1.2  millimeters  of  gutta-percha,  to  insure  absolute  imperviousness 
to  water.  The  core  is  then  served  with  tarred  jute  and  armored 
with  18  steel  wires  3  millimeters  in  diameter.  Three  such  cables 
were  used  in  Italy  to  form  a  three  phase  line.  In  experiments 
made  with  such  cable  at  Milan,  designed  for  use  on  a  6o,ooo-volt 
line,  it  was  tested  up  to  160,000  volts. 

BI*R   VOLTAGE   trilDEEGROUNI)    CABLES. 

There  seems  to  be  a  demand,  says  the  Electrical  Review  (New 
York)  for  cables  which  can  be  used  safely  on  a  44.000-volt  sys- 
tem underground.  At  present  the  high  tension  apparatus  of  a 
city  system  is  capable  of  operating  at  a  considerably  higher  volt- 
age than  that  employed,  with  the  exception  of  the  cables,  and  the 
Reviezv  is  of  the  opinion  that  when  cables  for  these  higher  pres- 
sures are  demanded  they  will  be  forthcoming. 

"If  44.000  volts  be  adopted  for  underground  transmission  lines, 
and  it  be  found  successful,  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  have 
even  higher  voltages  tried.  Such  a  system  is  coming  very  close 
to  the  voltages  now  employed  on  the  longest  overhead  transmis- 
sion systems.  These  generally  I'e  between  50.000  and  60.OC0,  the 
latter  figure  as  the  upper  limit,  set.  not  by  the  weakness  of  the 
electrical  apparatus,  but  because  above  this  point  the  losses  from 
the  overhead  wire  increase  rapidly.  It  is  possible  that  some  such 
limitation  will  be  found  for  underground  cables,  yet  if  trans- 
former windings  operate  satisfactorily  at  80,000  volts  or  more  the 
limiting  consideration  may  be  merely  one  of  cost.  The  insulation 
thought  to  promise  best  for  such  cables  is  one  consisting  of  cloth 
tape  properly  impregnated  with  some  good  compound.  Rubber 
will  hardly  be  used  until  some  way  of  preventing  the  deleterious 
efltect  of  high  tension  discharges  has  been  devised.  This  is  for- 
tunate, in  a  way,  since  our  rubber  resources  are  already  taxed  to 
the  utmost  to  supply  the  necessary  quantity  of  material  for  in- 
sulating low  potential  wires." 


Hot  water  bottles  may  be  provided  with  an  electric  heating 
device,  by  means  of  which  the  water  may  be  kept  heated  and 
at  a  constant  even  temperature  as  long  as  may  be  desired.  This 
obviates  the  necessity  of  constantly  refilling  the  bag  with  hot 
water.  The  electric  heater  may  be  attached  to  a  water  bottle 
stopper  of  the  ordinary  type,  and  connected  by  a  short  wire  to  an 
electric  light  socket.  Such  a  device  is  the  "Standard"  water 
bottle  heater  sold  by  C.  J.  Bailey  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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Rubber    Tapping   Tools,    New    and    Old. 


ALTHOUGH  rubber  milk  has  boon  drawn  from  trees  and 
vines  in  many  parts  of  tlic  world  for  a  very  long  time, 
it  was  not  until  rubber  was  planted  on  a  large  scale  that 
the  need  for  a  practical  and  scientific  tapping  tool  was  appre- 
ciated. To  the  native  expert  in  the  use  of  "machete,"  "bolo,"  or 
"machadino,"  and  working  in  the  dense  forest  without  super- 
vision, no  such  need  was  apparent,  and  he  did  not  care  whether 
bis  cutting  injured  the  trees  or  not.  The  study  of  the  needs  of 
planted  rubber  trees  has  brought  out  many  types  of  cutting  tools, 
anil  if  one  follows  the  progress  made  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
simpler  kinds  are  those  that  are  surviving.  Indeed,  it  is  just 
as  it  is  in  any  new  business.  Many  freak  inventions  center 
about  it  and  finally  something  simple,  that  it  would  seem  should 
have  suggested  itself  at  first,  will  remain  and  the  others  drop 
out  of  sight. 

So  far  the  greatest  progress  in  tools  has  been  made  in  regions 
where  the  Hcvca  has  been  planted.     Because  they  are  successful 


on  that  type  of  tree,  however,  docs  not  for  a  minute  prove  that 
they  will  be  best  for  the  Coslilhhi,  /■iiii/hmiiu,  or  Ficus.  Indeed, 
already  the  progress  of  invention  points  toward  radically  dif- 
ferent tools  for  making  incisions  in  the  Castilloa  from  those 
used  for  cutting  the  Hcira.  Just  what  tools  will  be  in  use  ten 
years  from  now  on  great  plantations,  it  is  prcinaturj;  at  the 
least  to  say.  That  is  for  the  planter  to  discover  when  he  gets 
10  tapping  on  a  large  scale.  The  ideal  tool,  however,  is  one 
that  does  not  injure  the  tree,  which  gives  the  latex  the  best 
opportunity  for  Howing,  which  makes  a  cut  that  heals  quickly, 
which  is  so  simple  that  it  needs  little  adjustment,  so  strong  th.it 
it  will  neither  bend  nor  break,  and  so  thoroughly  "fool  proof" 
that  the  most  stupid  native  can  use  it  without  coaching.  It  is 
believed  that  the  following  illustrations  afford  a  fairly  complete 
record  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  production  of  tapping  tools 
for  use  on  th'.'  various  rubber-producing  trees  wherever  rubber 
i>  prepared  to  an  'moortant  extent. 


A  South  .-Xmericvx  Rubber  Tapi'ING  Knife. 


imiimmiimiiiii 


Tools  fok  Cittinc  ■'.M.\.ngabeir.\"  Ri;.i:i:k. 

(Used   tor  wild  rubber,  in  Brazil.] 


N.^TIVE    "M.\CHADIN0"     (BrAZIL). 
[Used    for    wild    Hciea    rubber.! 


N.-vTivE  "BoLo"    (Philippines). 

[fscd    in    e.xtr.icting    gutta-percha.  1 


llAf.l    !■>     i-.l'     :■ 


1  ooL  FOR  "Castilloa. 

iiid   nil    ilif   the   plantaliuii   "C  .i>cajal,"   in    .  Icxico.  J 


ToOt^    FOR    CuTTINfi    CeARA    RlBBER    TrEES. 


.\  South  American  Rubber  Tapping  Knife. 


The  "P\ra"  Rubber  Tapping  Chisel   (Ceylon).  Macadam-Miller  Knifed 

[I^or  reopening  the  original  incision  so  as  to  renew  the  flow  of  latex  with  \!":"2\1"A  '"   ^'''°''-      '^'"''   •'"''^''='''''   "='"'"'   ^"''""  "°""'"'   "' 

the  smallest  loss  of  bark  tissue]  ^  '<^'^^"    ™""' 
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Golledce's  Tapping  Knife   (Ceylon). 

iU--cii.      Can   be   used   in   cutting    frnm   left   to    right    and    right    to 


left    from    above    downwards.       Used    to    make 
during  subsequent   paring  operations.] 


the    original    incision    and 


I 

I 


'•V.   D.   K."   Knife. 
[Tapping  tools  for  Hcvca,  patented  by 
Gustav  \'an  den  Kerckhove,  of  Belgium.] 


=J. 


w^ 


Bowman  and  Northvvay  Knives   (Ceylon). 

[For  Hctca.  Used  in  series  of  three.  The  first  shown,  at  the  top, 
is  provided  with  a  two-edged  guide,  which  on  pressing  against  the  barlt 
cuts  the  tissue  and  defines  the  area  to  be  cut  away  by  the  knife  behind  it. 
It  is  us;d  like  a  plane,  the  head  being  shaped  to  shave  the  bark  gradually. 
The  second  knife  is  used  for  very  thin  parings,  cutting  olf  the  lower  edge 
of  the  grooves  as  originally  made.  The  last  knife,  or  pricker,  with  a 
spur-like  arrangement,  having  a  number  of  sharp  cutting  teeth,  is  used  to 
cut  the  latex  tubes  near  the  cambium.] 


Gordon  VValdron's  Tappinc 

[For  planted   tastilloa.      Used  in   Nicaragua.] 


Knife. 


Rubber  Tapping  Tool  in  Gu.\tem.\la. 

[Usetl  for  wild  Castilloa.     A  sort  of  transformed   saber.] 


[ 
aept 


Dixon's  Tapping  Knife  (Ceylon). 

For   Hcvca.      An    open  blade   knife,    adjustable   to   cut    the    bark   at    any 
)tn.      Base    provided    with    a    prick;r    for    ascertaining   hark    thicknesses.  1 


Rubber  Tapping  Tool  in  Guatemala. 
[Used    for    Castilloa.     Designed   by    Seiior    Asturinas,    of   the    Plantation 
•El   P.nul."] 


Tapping  Tool  for  "Hevea"   (Ceylon). 
[Patented   by  the   Colombo   Commercial   Co.] 


Tool  for  "Castilloa." 

[Suggested   by    Ur.    Carl   Utto   Weber   for   use    in   Colombia] 


Tapping  Tool  for  "Hevf.a." 

[Desisned   by   E.    Valentine   Carey   in   the   Federated    Malay    States.] 


Tool  for  "Castilloa." 

[Used  by  C.  .\.  Lesher  on  "La  Zacualpa"  plantation  in  Mexico.  Con- 
sists of  a  loop  of  steel  in  a  handle  about  i8  inches  long,  having  inside  it 
a  long  steel  finger  regulated  by  a  thumb  screw  to  determine  the  thickness 
of  the   cut   to  be  made.] 


Christy's  Tapping  Tocl. 

[Made  by  Thomas  Christy  &   Co.,   London.     The  extension  of  the  blade 
is  regulated  by  a  screw  in  the  handle.] 


Prasterink's  Gouge  and  Pan   (Java). 

[Used    on   FicHS.      The   latex   flows   down   the   trough,   through   the    aper- 
ture shown,   into  the   collecting  pan.] 
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Robinson  Patent.  Fish  Patent. 

Tapping  Tools  for  "Castilloa." 

[These  are  views  of  tools  patented  in  the  United  States  and  used  on 
Mexican  plantations.  The  one  on  the  left  is  the  invention  of  F.  S.  Rolj- 
inson,  and  the  other  that  of  W.  E.  Fish.] 


Sanborn  Patent  (U.  S.). 

[Device    for    grooving    or    tapping    Casliiha 
or  other  rubber-yielding  trees.] 


Gl'tta-Perciia  Cltti-ng  Tool 
(Malay  Peninsula). 

[Primitive     native     device,     "Bil- 
Hong,"    for   felling   trees.] 


M.\cai)am's  Comb  Pricker. 
[For  Hcvca,  in  Ceylon.  A 
flat  steel  blade  or  comb  with  a 
dozen  sharp  teeth  on  one  side. 
The  blade  can  be  pushed  out- 
ward  or  drawn   inward.] 


Collins  Tapping  Tools. 
(Views  from  the  "Ueport   on   the   Caoutchouc  o£   Commeice,     by   James 
Collins.     London:    187^] 


RUBBER    PLANTING    MISCELLANY. 


A  RESIDENT  of  British  New  Guinea  is  reported  by  the 
United  States  consul  at  Melbourne  to  have  sold  a  quantity 
of  rubber  produced  in  that  island  at  Sydney  at  $1.04  per  pound. 
Rubber  trees  as  well  as  vines  are  found  in  New  Guinea  in  abun- 
dance, which  leads  to  the  belief  in  Australia  that  this  is  to  prove 
an  important  source  of  rubber. 

The  Seafield  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  registered  in  London  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1907,  to  acquire  the  Sealicld  rubber  estate  in  Klang, 
Selangor,  for  ^64,000,  of  which  £16,000  is  in  cash.  Mr.  H.  K. 
Rutherford,  of  London,  a  part  owner  of  the  estate,  is  one  of 
the  first  directors. 

Pitakande  Tea  Co.,  of  Ceylon,  Limited.— The  1906  rubber  crop 
was  1,049  pounds,  against  820  pounds  in  the  year  previous.  The 
company  have  448  acres  in  rubber,  including  20  acres  planted  in 
1902.  The  rubber  estimate  for  this  year  is  2,500  pounds.  The 
company's  tea  trading  afforded  an  8  per  cent,  dividend  for  the 
past  year. 

The  Labu  (F.  M.  S.)  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  registered  in 
London  February  9,  1907,  to  acquire  the  properties  known  as  the 
Batang  Labu  estate  in  Negri  Sembilan.  The  estate  was  owned 
in  England,  one  of  the  owners.  Colonel  Hon.  Charles  Lambton, 
being  one  of  the  first  directors.  Registered  office:  S,  Whittington 
avenue,  E.  C,  London. 

Samples  of  plantation  Ceara  rubber,  sent  to  London  from 
Beira,  in  Portuguese  East  Africa,  were  reported  by  a  leading 
firm  of  brokers,  according  to  the  Rhodesian  AgricuHtiral 
Journal,  to  be  worth  about  5s.  2d.  [=$1,252-3]  to  5s.  6d. 
[—$1-33^]  "'«h  hard  fine  Para  selling  at  5s.  2d. 

The  number  of  rubber  trees  under  cultivation  in  Ecuador 
is  stated  by  a  British  consul  at  about  1,000,000,  mostly  not  old 
enough  to  be  productive.  The  trees  are  of  the  native  Castilloa 
species.  .\  law  was  passed  in  1904  offering  a  bounty  of  10  cents 
(silver)  for  each  planted  rubber  tree  at  the  age  of  5  years, 
but  the  consul  had  heard  of  only  one  application  for  such 
bounty— for  a  plantation  of  300,000  trees  in  the  Tenguel  district. 

The  Matale  Planters'  Association  has  proposed,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ceylon  probably  will  be  asked  to  adopt,  a  rubber 
ordinance,  on  similar  Imes  to  the  existing  ordinances  relating  to 
cacao  and  some  other  products.  To-day  a  planter  who  complains 
of  a  theft  of  rubber,  rubber  plants,  or  rubber  seeds,  must  identify 
his  property  in  order  to  make  a  case.  But  under  the  cacao 
ordinance,  for  instance,  a  suspected  person  may  be  obliged  to 
prove  where  he  got  the  plants  he  has  been  accused  of  stealing. 

The  output  of  dry  rubber  from  the  Lanadron  estate  of  the 
Messrs.  Pears,  in  the  Malay  States,  for  .April,  amounted  to 
7,305  pounds. 
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BRAZIL'S  EXPORT   OF   RUBBER. 


THE  figures  herewith  indicate  the  weight  in  kilograms  of  the 
exports  of  rubber  from  all  the  ports  of  Brazil,  of  rubber 
produced  in  that  republic,  during  the  past  four  calendar  years. 
They  have  been  compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  federal 
bureau  of  statistics  of  Brazil,  and  are  in  continuation  of  a  similar 
table  presented  in  The  India  Rubber  World  July  i,  1903  (page 
343).  We  have  had  occasion  before  to  refer  to  the  high  degree 
of  efficiency  to  which  the  statistical  office  referred  to  has  been 
developed  under  the  administration  of   Mr.  J.  P.   Wileman,  and 

fara  rubber  (including  caucho). 

Ports.  1903. 

Manaos    16,499,519 

Para    12,559,057 

Corumba    255,168 

Itacoatiara     ..... 

Maranhao    199 

Ilha  do   Cajuciro...  1,972 

Porto    Murtinho....  2,740 


1904. 

1905.     1906. 

15,331.869 

I5.24<>,938  14,732,000 

13,171,212 

16.221,766  16,554,000 

251,396 

441,787    217,000 

2,175 

6,091  ■] 

i3>4io 
18,344 

82,646  , 

71,296  !"   '-^O'Ooo 
2,761 , 

3.800 

Total    29,318,655    28,792,206    32,073,28s    31,643,000 


CEARA    RUBBER    ("MANICOBA"). 


Ports. 

Ceara    

Bahia    

Ilha  do  Cajueiro. 

Para    

Maranhao    

Cabedello    

Pernambuco    

Maccio    

Rio  de  Janeiro. . . 


1903. 
517,824 

40,224 

632,858 
950 

27,308 


41,333 

5,397 


U104. 

668,809 

939,157 

503,871 

2,430 

11,471 

1,923 

97,556 

180 

680 


1905. 
589,218 
1,443,826 
557,530 
3501 

'  8,527  i 
82,666  f 


1906. 
715,000 
1,410,000 
505,000 


34,000 


Total 


Ports..  . 

Bahia    

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Santos    

Corumba    

Para    

Maranhao    

Ilha  do  Cajueiro  . .. 

Ceara    

Cabedello    

Pernambuco    

Maceio    

Porto    Alegre 

Porto   Murtinho.  . .  . 


T.721.S94 


26.077      2,682,217       2,664,000 


MANGABEIRA    RUBBER. 


1903. 

355-291 

43.457 

62,588 

37,893 
1.896 

3,214 
28,100 

3,996 
15,354 
97,849 

11,543 


400 


1904. 
415,579 

85,195 
128,991 

56,383 
541 

6,301 
35.316 

6,935 
22.863 

85,034 

10,420 

350 

1,300 


1905- 
261,189 

1906. 
262,985 

105.413 

129,044 

95,190 

88,535 

7A.733 
2.805 

81,722 

3,197 

29,733 

19,019 

11.742 

^   90.953 

30,3.14 

3,294 

480, 

Total    661,581  855,208         637.109         653,239 

Grand  total 31.702.130     31.873,491     35,392,611     34,960,239 

BRAZILIAN  RUBBER  EXPORTS,  BY  PORTS. 


1903. 

a  Amazon    ports 29,061,422 

ii  Atlantic    ports 2,344,507 

c  Interior    ports 296,201 


1904. 
28,508.227 
3,042.385 
312,879 


1905.  1906. 

31,477^950  31,296,000 

3,394,900  3,361,517 

519,761  302,722 


31,863,491     35,392,611     34,960,239 


Total    31,702,130 

a  Para,  Manaos,  and  Itacoatiara. 

b  On  the  Brazilian  coast,  from  Cabedello  south  to  Santos. 

c  Corumba  and  Porto  Murtinho,  on  the  river  Paraguay,  discharging  into 
the  Rio  de  la  Platte,  and  representing  the  shipments  figuring  as  exports  to 
Uruguay  and  Argentina. 

DESTINATION  OF  EXPORTS,   1906. 

Countries.  Para. 

United    States 16,162,000 

Great   Britain 10,760.000 

Germany     1,661,000 

France    2,770,000 

Uruguay    

Other  countries 290,000 


Manicoha.  Mangabeira. 

Total. 

433.000 

154,135 

i6,7j}9,135 

1,530,000 

132.240 

12.422.240 

375.000 

255,208 

2,292.208 

295.000 

3,065,000 

83.596 

83.596 

31,000 

27,060 

348.060 

the  figures  herewith  may  be  regarded  as  representing  very  closely 
the  totals  of  the  rubber  manifests  from  the  different  ports.  Some 
of  the  statistics  here  included  are  not  available  from  any  other 
source. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  figures  relate  to  shipments  by 
calendar  years,  whereas  the  Para  and  Manaos  figures,  presented 
elsewhere  in  this  paper,  relate  to  "crop  years."  Besides,  the 
latter  include  the  output  from  the  whole  Amazon  region,  whereas 
the  figures  on  this  page  report  the  Brazilian  output  alone.  This 
explanation  is  made  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wileman's 
latest  advices  show  a  slightly  decreased  total  production,  while 
the  latest  "crop  year" — ending  six  months  later,  by  the  way — 
gives  a  large  increase  over  any  former  year. 


THE  RUBBER  TAX   AT   PARA. 


Total    31,643,000      2,664.000         653,239    34.960,239 


ANEW  condition  in  the  rubber  trade  at  Para  has  resulted 
in  no  little  dissatisfaction  among  the  exporters  there.  The 
ad  valorem  export  duties  on  the  various  grades  of  rubber  are  cal- 
culated, not  upon  the  value  of  each  particular  shipment,  but  upon 
an  official  valuation,  which  is  revised  weekly.  Every  Monday 
morning  the  various  exporters  report  to  the  Recebedoria  (the 
state  tax  receiving  office)  the  different  prices  at  which  they 
effected  purchases  during  the  preceding  week,  being  obliged  to 
mention  every  purchase  of  2  tons  or  more.  The  Recebedoria 
takes  the  average  of  the  prices  for  fine  rubber  and  declares  it 
the  same  morning  as  the  pauta  (official  price)  for  the  current 
week.  Similarly  the  pauia  for  coarse  rubber  and  caucho  is 
arrived  at  by  taking  the  average  of  prices  paid  for  those  sorts. 
The  taxing  of  rubber  by  the  Para  authorities  applies  only  to 
rubber  produced  in  the  state  of  Para,  though  in  fixing  the  pauta, 
account  is  taken  of  all  sales  at  that  port,  regardless  of  the 
origin  of  the  rubber.  This  system  has  long  been  in  vogue,  and 
in  operation  it  has  proved  satisfactory. 

Since  the  cession  of  tlie  Acre  region  by  Bolivia,  it  has  been 
organized  into  the  Federal  district  of  the  Acre,  under  the  fiscal 
administration  of  the  government  at  Rio.  Rubber  exported 
from  that  territory  is  taxed  by  the  Federal  government,  the 
collection  being  made  at  Para  by  Alfandega,  a  Federal  office, 
independent  of  the  local  Recebedoria.  The  complaint  that  is 
made  is  in  regard  to  the  method  of  fixing  the  Federal  pauta,  or 
official  price.  In  this  case,  the  lower  prices  paid  for  "islands" 
(Para  state)  rubber  are  not  taken  into  account,  which  results 
in  the  Federal  pauta  being  considerably  higher.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  it  is  unjust,  under  the  circumstances,  that  the  pauta  for 
the  Para  state  product  should  be  influenced  by  the  prices  for 
"upriver"  rubber  being  included  in  the  computation. 

The  difference  between  the  two  pautas  is  shown  in  a  compari- 
son of  the  official  figures  announced  for  the  week  beginning  May 
13   [values  in   reis  per  kilogram]  : 

State.  Federal. 

Fine    rubber 5,950  6.325 

Medium    5.950  ^,025 

Coarse    3,6io  4,700 

Caucho    3,700 

Caucho   sernamby 4,700 

The  aviador  firrns,  by  whom  the  rubber  is  brought  to  market, 
have  made  a  protest  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  respecting  the  way  in 
which  the  Federal  pauta  is  made  up,  to  which  at  last  accounts 
no  reply  had  been  received. 

IManaos  has  a  pauta  fixed  in  the  same  way  as  that  in  the  state 
of  Para,  relating  to  fine  and  coarse  rubber,  caucho  and  caucho 
sernamby   (Peruvian  ball  and  sheet). 

A  Rubber  Under  the  Ban.— A  rubber  called  "gutta-jangka"  is 
marketed  at  Sarawak,  Borneo,  adulterated  with  raw  sago,  clay, 
and  other  foreign  matter.  The  government  has  just  prohibited 
the  practice,  under  the  penalty  of  fines  not  exceeding  $100.— 
Malay  Mail. 
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Plantation  Versus  Amazon  Rubber  Prices. 


IT  is  impossible  to  state  with  any  (Jefiiiiteness  the  lu-t  cost  of 
placing  rubber  in  the  ports  of  Brazil,  accordinK  to  Mr. 
Reginald  \V.  Wickham,  who  recently  visited  the  Amazon 
region,  writing  in  The  Times  of  Ceylon.  "There  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  average  cost,"  he  says,  "as  no  man  working  rubber 
on  the  Amazon  has  the  vaguest  idea  what  it  does  cost."  The 
proprietor  of  a  senngal  (rubber  camp)  i.s  a  merchant  who  sup- 
plies the  goods  needed  by  the  workers  who  gather  the  rubber; 
he  credits  each  worker  with  approximately  the  market  price  of 
the  rubber  which  he  collects,  minus  a  percentage  to  cover  ship- 
ping costs  and  the  like.  "The  profit  is  made  in  the  supplying  of 
goods  to  the  workmen.  Having  the  monopoly  of  supplying  per- 
haps several  hundred  men  with  all  they  require — necessities, 
comforts,  and  lu.xurics — and  the  men  being  able  to  earn  (on 
paper)  £1  to  £2  a  day,  and  therefore  being  rich  and  extravagant, 
the  merchant-proprietor  is  able  to  charge  what  he  likes  for  the 
goods,  and  thus  the  profits  of  a  rubber  concern  are  shown  as 
'trading,'  and  not  rubber.  In  fact,  it  is  really  a  question  of  ex- 
change and  barter,  the  goods  being  exchanged  at  the  owner's 
price,  for  rubber  at  somew-here  near  the  market  price  at 
Manaos."  Yet  if  the  proprietor  charges  too  much  he  is  liable 
to  lose  his  labor. 

Mr.  Wickham  thinks  that  if  the  price  of  rubber  should  fall 
to  any  great  extent,  the  Amazon  region  can  never  compete  with 
the  Far  East.  Manaos  is  to-day  about  the  most  expensive  place 
in  the  world  to  live  in.  Goods  cannot  be  supplied  to  the  rubber 
workers  cheaply  enough  to  enable  Brazilian  rubber  to  compete 
with  that  from  the  East,  when  enough  of  the  latter  comes  into 
the  market  to  intiuencc  the  price.  "Meanwhile,  the  .Amazon 
rubber  is  the  bird  in  the  hand,  while  Ceylon  and  Malay  rubber 
is  the  bird  in  the  bush." 

The  -Amazon  forest  region  is  so  large,  says  Mr.  Wickham, 
that  one  man  could  hardly  become  qualified  to  make  definite 
statements  in  regard  to  it,  but  he  is  certain  that  no  population 
in  North  Brazil  can  ever  work  out  the  rubber  on  the  .A.mazon 
and  its  tributaries.  "The  reason  rubber  men  are  going  farther 
and  farther  away  for  their  rubber  is  not  so  much  that  the  nearer 
tracts  are  being  worked  out,  as  to  get  farther  away  from  com- 
petition, and  obtain  better  control  of  n  monopoly  in  supplying 
goods.  -At  times  drastic  measures  have  to  be  taken  to  keep  out 
competition;  on  a  river,  just  beyond  where  I  was,  three  Jews, 
who  were  trying  to  buy  direct  from  the  workmen  rubber  that 
was  already  hypothecated  to  the  proprietor,  were  simply  shot. 
The  only  remark  made  was  'Serves  them  right ;  they  had  no 
right  to  be  there.'  " 

Mr.   Wickham  is  reported  to  have  visited   Brazil   for  the  pur- 
pose  of   selecting   rubber   areas    for   investment    by   an    English 
syndicate,   and    The   Times   of   Ceylon's    London    correspondent 
hears  that  some  prominent  Ceylon  people  may  become  interested. 
*         *         * 

The  Times  of  Ceylon  regards  Mr.  Wickhani's  views  as  cau- 
tious. The  editor  docs  not  think  that  Eastern  rubber  planters 
should  stake  their  all  on  the  idea  that  at  3  shillings  [=about  75 
cents,  gold]  they  will  cease  to  have  to  compete  with  wild  rubber. 
''In  the  event  of  a  heavy  fall  in  rubber  prices,"  says  the  Times, 
"of  course  the  rubber  forest  proprietor's  trading  profits  will  fall 
heavily  from  their  present  position,  and  there  will  be  a  great 
many  economies  forced  on  all  concerned.  But  the  main  source 
of  the  world's  supply  was  where  it  is  now  in  the  days  of  rubber 
at  3s.  6d. ;  and  while  the  rubber  is  there  for  the  gathering,  most 
of  the  collectors  will  continue  their  work  down  to  no  profit 
worth  speaking  of  rather  than  turn  to  some  other  occupation, 
probably  quite  as  arduous  and  with  no  greater  promise.  Xatur- 
allv  there  will  be  less  collected  at  3s.  than  now,  and  this  will 


tend  to  raise  prices  again,  when  collectors  will  resume  mak- 
ing money,  having  in  the  meantime  learned  a  number  of 
econonties." 

♦  »        • 

Theke  is  no  reason  for  alarm  among  the  rubber  producers  of 
the  Amazon  region  on  account  of  whatever  result  may  be  at- 
tained from  rubber  culture  in  the  Far  East,  according  to  Mr. 
Ashmore  Russan,  chairman  of  the  Brazilian  Rubber  Trust, 
Limited  (London).  Mr.  Russan  has  been  interested  in  British 
companies  exploiting  rubber  in  South  America  for  many  years. 
"Brazilian  collectors,"  he  says,  "are  paid  by  piecework — so  much 
a  kilogram.  As  the  piecework  price  paid  to  the  collectors  on 
the  estates  falls  and  rises  with  the  market  or  exporters'  price 
in  Para  and  Manaos,  which  in  its  turn  is  ruled  by  prices  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  the  producer's  profit,  in  the  event 
of  an  unexpected  fall,  would  be  practically  the  same  as  when 
high  prices  ruled.  The  profit  per  kilogram  would  be  about  the 
same,  but  the  cash  turnover  smaller." 

Mr.  Russan  estimated  the  world's  production  at  70,000  tons  a 
year,  of  which  Brazil  yields  nearly  60  per  cent. — all  forest 
rubber.  The  output  of  plantation  rubber  does  not  exceed  i,ocw 
tons,  or  about  iJ4  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  So  continuous  is  the 
growth  of  demand  for  rubber,  Mr.  Russan  does  not  feel  that 
when  the  yield  of  plantation  rubber  has  reached  20,oco  tons 
yearly  the  cost  to  manufacturers  will  be  materially  less  than  now. 
He  considers  that  all  the  rubber  available  from  whatever  source 
for  many  years  to  come  will  be  required. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Russan's  account  of  how  the 
seriugal  proprietors  deal  with  their  labor  differs  somewhat  from 
that  of  Mr.  Wickham,  but  the  rubber  region  is  so  vast  that 
doubtless  a  wide  range  of  practice  exists. 

*  *        * 

.As  having  a  bearing  upon  a  proper  comparison  of  Amazon 
forest  and  Ceylon  plantation  conditions,  in  affecting  the  cost  of 
rubber  production,  the  illustration  accompanying  this  article  may 
prove  informing.  It  is  from  a  photograph  of  a  typical  rubber 
station  on  the  river  Jurua,  an  affluent  of  the  upper  Amazon, 
which  runs  through  what  is  considered  one  of  the  richest  rubber 
producing  areas  in  the  whole  .Amazon  region.  Such  a  house  as 
is  shown  in  the  photograph  represents  very  fairly  the  kind  of 
construction  employed  in  the  great  majority  of  rubber  stations 
on  the  upper  Amazon.  These  houses,  known  as  barracoes,  are 
used  as  a  place  of  residence  by  the  ow'ner  of  the  seringal  (rubber 
camp)  and  his  assistants,  as  well  as  a  store  house  for  supplies 
and  deposit  of  rubber.  The  houses  are  built  upon  piles,  so  as  to 
be  out  of  reach  of  the  water  during  the  annual  flood  time,  when 
the  whole  country  is  inundated  and  work  suspended. 

The  group  of  scringuciros  (rubber  workers)  is  also  typical. 
They  are  principally  natives  of  Ceara  and  Maranhao.  going  up 
river  each  year  to  gather  rubber,  with  a  few  Indians  and  half- 
breeds  belonging  to  the  locality.  The  men  are  shown  with  the 
various  implements  used  in  their  work.  The  scringuciros  do 
not  live  in  the  barracao,  but  construct  rude  huts  in  the  forests 
near  by,  as  convenient  as  possible  to  the  cstradas  which  they 
may  be  working.  River  steamers  call  periodically  at  such  a 
station,  to  discharge   supplies   and  take  on   rubber. 

Such  a  rubber  estate  as  the  illustration  relates  to  is  not  only 
located  at  the  edge  of  a  primitive  tropical  forest,  with  its  rubber 
trees  scattered  at  a  rate  of  only  a  few  to  the  acre  at  best,  but  it 
is  subject  to  floods,  and  the  workers,  mostly  unaccliniated.  to  the 
deadly  fevers  and  the  ill  effects  of  insufficient  or  improper  food. 
The  Jurua  river  itself  is  nearly  2,000  miles  from  the  seaboard, 
with  practically  only  one  civilized  center  (the  city  of  Manaos) 
between    it   and   the   ocean.      Communication    is    infrequent   and 
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Typical  Rubber  Barracks  on 

irregular.  Under  such  circumstances  the  rubber  working  forces 
increase  slowly,  and  what  would  be  considered  cheap  labor  in  any 
other  country  cannot  exist.  Ultimately,  no  doubt,  better  con- 
ditions may  exist,  with  more  effective  labor,  and  more  econom- 
ical production  of  rubber,  but  progress  in  this  region  is  so  slow 
as  to  be  hardly  perceptible. 

In  strong  contrast  with  these  conditions  is  the  situation  in 
Ceylon,  for  example,  where  systematic  cultural  operations,  based 
upon  long  experience  in  tea  estate  management,  render  the 
production  of  rubber  something  to  be  planned  as  carefully  and 
the  cost  and  profits  to  be  calculated  as  exactly  as  any  business 
undertaking  in  any  part  of  the  world. 


CAMPHOR  TO  BE  CULTIVATED. 


nPHE  increasing  use  of  gum  camphor  and  the  restricted  sources 
•»■  of  supply,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  its  having  become  a 
monopoly  of  the  Japanese  government,  have  tended  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  higher  level  of  prices,  which  is  being  felt  seriously 
in  certain  lines  of  industry.  Before  the  invention  of  celluloid 
and  of  smokeless  powder,  in  the  manufacture  of  both  of  which 
camphor  is  essential,  no  such  prices  for  the  raw  material  had 
ever  been  recorded  as  now  prevail.  An  English  writer  has  com- 
piled figures  running  back  to  the  time  when  camphor  was  pur- 
chasable at  one-eighth  of  the  present  price. 

Since  the  Japanese  gained  control  of  the  island  of  Formosa, 
whence  most  of  the  camphor  comes,  the  area  producing  this 
gum  has  been  widened,  and  better  methods  used  for  producing 
it,  but  this  has  not  tended  to  lower  the  price,  on  account  of  the 
growing  demand,  to  say  nothing  of  the  monopoly  now  existing. 
Meanwhile  the  Japanese  are  reported  to  have  succeeded,  in  com- 
petition with  European  and  American  refiners,  in  producing 
refined  camphor  of  such  quality  that  they  may  in  time  control 
the  whole  situation  by  allowing  no  crude  camphor  to  be  ex- 
ported. This  has  led  to  serious  attempts,  particularly  in  Ger- 
many and  France,  to  produce  a  substitute  for  camphor.  These, 
however,  do  not  appear  to  have  yielded  important  results  as  yet. 
.-Knother  means  of  escape  from  the  Japanese  monopoly  may 
"xist  through  the  cultivation  of  the  camphor  tree,  which  is  about 


THE  River  Juru  .'il. 

to  be  encouraged  in  a  practical  way  by  the  government  of 
Madras,  in  India.  It  is  asserted  that  the  tree  will  grow  there, 
and  Mr.  J.  McKenzie,  of  Prospect  estate,  Nedivattam,  is  the 
first  to  obtain  from  the  government  special  favors  in  considera- 
tion of  planting  60  acres  in  camphor.  Cultivated  trees  are  ex- 
pected to  yield  camphor  within  5  years. 

The  importation  of  camphor  into  the  United  States  varies  in 
amount,  but  of  late  has  been  heavy.  The  following  figures,  re- 
lating to  imports  of  crude  camphor,  are  supplied  by  customs 
reports : 

Imports.  Av.  per. 

Ye.^r.  Pounds.  Value.  Pound. 

1892-93    ^-733,425  $446,548  25.6  cents 

1896-97    1.496.587  .332.745  -22     cents 

1903-04   2,472,440  874,665  35.3  cents 

1904-05    1,904,000  638,744  33.5  cents 

1906-07  (8  months) 1,580,527  759,004  48     cents 

Crude  camphor  is  entered  free  of  duty,  and  refined  is  dutiable 
at  6  cents  per  pound.  Imports  of  refined  in  the  fiscal  year 
1904-05  were  214,050  pounds,  valued  at  54.8  cents.  Late  quotations 
at  Xew  York  were  $i.24(g$i.25  for  American  and  $i.30@$l.33 
for  foreign  refined. 


THE  SALE  OF  RUBBER  SEED. 


THE  rapid  extension  of  rubber  planting  in  Ceylon  and  the 
Malay  States  has  created  a  demand  for  seeds  and  plants 
which  has  added  materially  to  the  profits  of  some  of  the  planta- 
tions already  existing,  the  young  Hevea  trees  beginning  to  fruit 
even  before  reaching  the  tapping  age.  Some  planters,  however, 
insist  upon  buying  seeds  only  from  mature  trees.  A  recent  Ceylon 
paper  contains  advertisements  from  more  than  a  dozen  estates 
offering  rubber  seeds  and  plants  for  sale,  the  usual  price  being 
equivalent  to  $1.62  (gold)  per  1,000  seeds  and  stumps  as  high 
as  $6.50  per  1,000.  One  of  the  planting  companies,  in  its  latest 
annual  report,  credits  $11,346.83  (gold)  to  the  sale  of  3,000,000 
seeds  and  41,500  plants;  another  reports  sales  amounting  to 
$8,478;  a  third,  $22,707;  a  fourth,  $5,752,  and  so  on. 
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THE  EDITOR'S  BOOK  TABLE. 


HANDBUCH  DER  CLMMIWAREN-FARIUKATIOX.  KIN  PRAK- 
liSL-la-s  Hilfshm-h  fiir  l-'al>rikanten.  Chemikc-r.  Belricbslcitcr.  un.l  Kaii- 
flfiite  111  eUmimiwarcn-Fabrikt-n.  Von  Adolf  Htil  und  Ur.  W.  Esch. 
Dresden:  Stcinkopf!  &  Springer.  1906.  [Cloth.  8vo.  Pp.  25J.  Price 
11.50   marks.] 

'X'HE  authors  of  this  work  bring  to  its  production  the  aid 
*  of  a  familiarity  with  the  chemistry  of  rubber  and  with 
factory  practice,  and  while  they  by  no  means  undertake  to 
set  down  all  that  is  needed  to  make  the  rubber  manufacture 
a  success,  they  do  point  out  clearly  the  task  which  confronts 
him  who  would  master  the  essentials  in  this  much  diversified 
industry.  Thus  there  is  enough  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
rubber  and  the  difference  between  the  various  commercial 
grades,  to  help  one  appreciate  the  importance  of  care  in  the 
proper  selection  for  compounding  for  different  kinds  of  goods. 
The  importance  of  proper  compounds  is  nowhere  lost  sight 
of,  and  nearly  a  hundred  typical  mi.xtures  are  given  in  the 
book.  Of  course  a  book  of  compounds  alone  will  not  make 
a  rubber  factory  superintendent  any  more  than  a  "cook  book" 
will  make  a  chef;  still,  before  making  up  rubber  goods  one 
must  know  what  to  put  into  them,  and  an  idea  of  what  pro- 
portions have  proved  successful  in  practice  is  helpful. 

Illustrations  are  given  of  the  principal  machines  used  in 
rubber  working,  with  an  account  of  the  function  of  each  and 
instruction  in  its  use.  There  are  details  on  the  manufacture 
of  twenty  classes  of  soft  rubber  goods,  from  hose  pipes  to 
elastic  threads,  and  also  on  hard  rubber  goods,  following 
chapters  of  a  general  nature  on  washing,  mi.xing,  calender- 
ing, and  vulcanizing.  There  is  also  a  chapter  on  reclaiming 
rubber.  Incidentally  the  history  of  the  rubber  industry  is 
told  briefly,  ascribing  the  discovery  of  vulcanization  to  Good- 
year. The  authors  have  a  field  large  enough  for  an  encyclo- 
pedia, but  in  their  restricted  space  the  ground  has  been 
covered  well. 

RUBBER  CULT1V.'\TI0N  IN  THE  BRITISH  E.MPIRE.  A  LECTURE 
Delivered  before  the  Society  of  .Arts.  By  Herbert  Wright,  a.  r.  c.  s., 
F.  L.  s.  London:  Maclarcn  &  Sons.  1907.  ICloeii.  i6inc.  Pp.  vn-|- 
100-f.plates.     Price,  2S.  6rf.] 

The  author,  until  lately  controller  of  the  Ceylon  govern- 
ment experiment  station,  where  he  devoted  much  attention 
to  rubber  culture,  on  being  invited  to  address  the  Lon- 
don Society  of  Arts,  sketched  the  extent  and  limitation  of 
the  natural  sources  of  rubber,  and  the  development  of  plant- 
ing the  different  species  in  various  regions,  but  particularly 
within  the  British  empire.  Results  are  stated  in  detail,  with 
a  forecast  based  upon  what  has  been  accomplished  to  date. 
The  publishers,  by  special  arrangement,  have  brought  out  the 
present  edition  of  the  lecture,  in  addition  to  its  publication  by 
the  society,  adding  illustrations  and  notes  of  interest.  The 
lecture  is  followed  by  a  report  of  the  discussion  to  which  it 
gave  rise,  and  in  which  several  rubber  brokers  and  manu- 
facturers participated,  the  whole  indicating  how  deeply  the 
rubber  trade  in  Britain  are  becoming  interested  in  the  plant- 
ing question, 

THE  CONGO.  A  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  OF  ENQUIRY 
Appointed  by  the  Congo  Free  State  Government.  A  Complete  and 
Accurate  Translation.  New  1  ork  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
1006.     [Cloth.     Svo.     Pp.   i-i.     Price,  $1.] 

While  this  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  book  about  rubber. 
the  rubber  trade  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Congo  question, 
which  question  probably  will  not  be  settled  with  much 
definiteness  until  the  wild  supplies  of  rubber  have  become 
exhausted.  What  may  then  be  developed  in  the  way  of 
mineral  wealth  is  another  question;  also  whether  Leopold's 
heirs  in  the  ownership  of  the  Congo  will  administer  it  better 
than  he  has  done.  As  to  the  excellence  of  the  translation, 
as  claimed  on  the  title  page,  we  can  say  nothing.  The  book 
is  informing  in  regard  to  the  Congo  country  in  general,  and 
no  doubt  is  more  trustworthy  than  the  books  of  the  "horror" 
writers  who  have  had  so  much  to  say  about  that  part  of  cen- 
tral Africa. 


SELF  PROPELLED  \  EIIU  LES.  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE 
Theory,  C'onstruction,  Ojicration,  Care  and  Manaf{cmenl  of  all  Forms 
of  .-\ulomohilcs.  By  .lames  E.  Homans,  a.  m.  New  York:  Thco. 
Audcl  &  Co.     1907.      (Cloth.     8vo.     Pp.  vii -t-S98-|-plales.     Price,  %2.'t 

This  is  the  sixth  edition  of  a  practical  book  intended  to 
help  machinists  and  owners  of  motor  cars  to  understand  the 
construction,  use  and  care  of  these  vehicles.  The  work  has 
"worn"  well  and  with  each  new  edition  it  has  been  brought 
more  up  to  date  and  rendered  broader  in  scope.  Four  of 
the  51  chapters  are  devoted  to  tires,  besides  which  these 
necessary  appendages  of  the  automobile  arc  referred  to  fre- 
quently elsewhere  in  the  book. 

I50LI\  lA.  ADDRESS  DELUERED  BY  THE  BOLIVIAN  MINISTER, 
Mr.  Ignacio  Caldcron.  Under  the.  .Auspices  of  the  National  Geograph- 
ical Society,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Second  Edition.  London:  1907. 
[Paper,  8vb.     Pp.   21.] 

While  the  natural  wealth  of  Bolivia  to-day  is  no  greater 
than  before  Columbus  turned  traveler,  it  is  much  nearer 
realization,  and  a  valuable  service  is  being  rendered  to  the 
country  by  its  capable  representative  at  Washington,  the 
author  of  this  address.  Bolivia's  greatest  handicap  is  the 
lack  of  transportation  facilities,  being  denied  access  by  water 
to  the  seaboard,  but  the  railway  construction  now  assured 
will  before  many  years  open  the  way  to  rubber  fields  reputed 
to  l)e  the  richest  in  the  world. 

IN   CURRENT  PERIODICALS. 

Die  Anzucht  und  Kultur  des  Matiihot  Glaziovii  in  Kibwezi  (British  East 
Africa).  By  Gcorg  Schefbtr. — Xothblatt  dcs  Koniglichc  botanischcn  Gar- 
tens i.nd  Museums  zu   Berlin.     I\-39   (Feb.   20,   '07I.      Pp.   263-J78. 

Die  Manihot  Cla;io7-ii  Kultur  in  Madagascar.  By  O.  Ochlcrking. — Der 
Tropeiil'fian:cr,  Berlin.     XI.4  (.Xpr.,  '07).     Pp.  244-248. 

L'Hcvea  discolor  de  la  Region  de  Manaos.  By  O.  Labroy. — Journal 
d'Agriciiititrt'  Tropicatc,  Paris.     \*II-69  (March  31,  '07).     Pp.  69-71. 

Ensaic  d'  uma  Synopsc  das  Espccics  do  genero  Hcfca.  [Contribution  to  a 
synopsis  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Hcvca.]  By  Jacques  Hubrr,  pic.  o. — 
Bolc'.im  do  iluscu  Cocldi,  Para.     IV-4  (March,  '06).     Pp.  620-651. 

On  the  Life  History  of  Tcrmcs  (Coptotcrmcs)  Gcstroi,  Wasm.,  The 
Heir  a  Rubber  Termite.  [The  white  ant  pest;  illustrations.]  By  E.  B. 
Stebbing,  F.  L.  s. — Tlw  hiiuiit  Forester,  .-Mlahabad.  XXXHI-i  (Tnn..  '07). 
Pp.    6-12. 


The  preferential  tariff  concessions  of  Brazil  in  favor  of  cer- 
tain products  of  the  United  States,  in  effect  temporarily  for  some 
time  past,  have  been  made  permanent.  Under  these  provisions 
manufacture  of  india-rubber,  gutta-percha  and  celluloid  are  ad- 
mitted at  rates  of  duty  20  per  cent,  lower  than  are  applicable 
to  products  of  other  countries. 


Where  Charles  Goodvear  Was  Born. 

[Modern  view  of  the  house  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  owned  at  the 
time  of  Goodycar's  birth,  December  29,  1800,  by  his  father,  a  merchant 
and  manufacturer.] 
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NEW  TRADE   PUBLICATIONS. 


COCIETE  INDUSTRIELLE  DES  TELEPHONES  (Paris), 
^  one  of  the  leading  French  houses  in  the  rubber  (^industry, 
being  capitalized  at  18,000,000  francs  [=$3,474,000],  in  addition 
to  insulated  wires  and  cables,  tires  and  general  rubber  goods, 
pay  special  attention  to  waterproof  garments  for  men  and 
women,  which  they  make  in  great  variety.  A  recent  catalogue 
l^H"  X  ioJ4"-  36  pages]  contains  illustrations  of  many  of  their 
styles,  including  some  which  are  designed  for  motorists'  use. 
It  is  accompanied  by  an  album  of  specimens  of  various  tissues 
adapted  to  their  waterproofing,  nearly  200  in  number. 

The  Ohio  Rubber  Co.  (Cleveland  and  Cincinnati)  have 
brought  out  their  1907  catalogue  of  Buckeye  Brand  Waterproof 
Clothing,  including  mackintoshes,  rubber  surface  goods  and  rain- 
coats [s^"  X  7^".  23  pages],  containing  many  attractive  styles, 
together  with  a  separate  net  price  list. 

Bowers  Rubber  Works  (San  Francisco)  have  grouped  to- 
gether an  interesting  set  of  views,  from  photographs,  illustrating 
the  progress  made  in  the  reconstruction  of  their  factory  since 
they  were  burned  out  in  April,  1906.     [7%"  X  6".     24  pages.] 

The  Di.\mond  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  send  a  very  com- 
plete booklet  on  Belting,  readable  and  well  illustrated  [s"  X  7"- 
19  pages],  and  one  entitled  "Diamond  Tires  Are  the  Best'' 
[4"  X  6".  12  pages],  and  a  number  of  leaflets  and  circulars 
descriptive  of  various  products  of  their  factories.  One  other 
which  will  be  mentioned  is  a  catalogue  of  Diamond  Bicycle  Tires, 
about  the  only  list  of  the  kind  we  have  seen  from  an  American 
manufacturer  this  season.     [4"  X  6".     16  pages.] 

Gr.\nd  R.\pids  Felt  Boot  Co.  (Grand  Rapids,  Michigan)  issue 
a  booklet,  "How  to  Select  and  Care  for  Felt  Boots,  Rubbers 
and  Rubber  Boots,''  filled  with  practical  suggestions  for  wearers 
of  such  goods  which  dealers  doubtless  will  be  pleased  to  have 
for  distribution  to  their  trade.     [314"  X  6j/<".    32  pages.] 

The  Rubber  Products  Co.  (Barberton,  Ohio)  have  sent  us 
their  Illustrated  List  (Catalogue  A)  of  Druggists'  Sundries,  in- 
cluding a  particularly  full  line  of  rubber  gloves.  [9"  X  6". 
32  pages.] 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.  (Jersey  City,  New  Jersey)  pub- 
lish an  attractive  and  interesting  little  book  on  "Crucibles:  Their 
Care  and  Use,"  by  John  A.  Walker,  vice-president,  treasurer  and 
general  manager  of  the  company.  The  book  relates  to  the  proper 
use  of  crucibles,  and  the  dangers  of  their  abuse ;  it  tells  what 
graphite  is,  and  why  crucibles  are  made  of  it.  The  work  is  ex- 
cellently illustrated.     [6"   X  9".     39  pages.] 

HoDGM.^N  Rubber  Co.  (New  York)  issue  a  new  illustrated 
price  list  of  Druggists'  Sundries  and  Miscellaneous  Rubber 
Goods  which  covers  a  wide  range  of  products.  The  illustrations 
are  admirably  done  and  give  a  good  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the 
goods.     [6H"  X  8M".    S3  pages.] 

"La  Favorite  Products — Perry  Packings"  is  the  title  of  an  at- 
tractive catalogue  of  L.\  F.worite  Rubber  M.^nuf-^cturing  Co. 
(Paterson,  New  Jersey).     A  large  variety  of  goods  are  described 
and  a  number  capitally  illustrated.     IsH"  x  634".     50  pages.] 
.'VLSO  RECEIVED. 

Koehln-Ehrenff.lder  Gummiwerke  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Cologne-Ehrenfeld, 
Germany. — Preis-Liste  [Toy  Balloons.  Grotesque  Figures,  and  the  like]. 
8   pages. 

Pirelli  &  Co.,  Milan,  Italy,  and  New  York. — Price  List  Pirelli  "Improved 
Construction"  Tires.     4  pages. 

The  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.,  Hartford,  Connecticut — Midgley 
Treads.     19  pages. 

Commonwealth  Rubber  Co.,  Reading,  Massachusetts. — Mitchell  Puncture- 
less  Pneumatic  Tires.     8  pages. 

The  India-Rubber  and  Gutta-Percha  Insulating  Co..  New  York. — 
Habirshaw  Wires  and  Cables.     Price  List.     20  pages. 

Gorham  Rubber  Co.,  San  Francisco. — Price  List  of  Belting,  Packing, 
Hose.  Brass  Goods,  etc.     72  pages. 

The  Republic  Rubber  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio.  —  Republic  Tires  for  Auto- 
mobiles.    16  pages. 

Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co..  .'\kron.  Ohio. — "Firestone  Sp<-irks"  [relat- 
ing to  tires.]     32  pages. 


THE  MEXICAN  "YELLOW  TREE." 

IT  is  reported  that  an  application  has  been  made  to  the  Mexi- 
can government  by  Carlos  Llaguno  y  del  Hoyo  for  a  con- 
cession to  extract  rubber  from  the  tree  known  locally  as  the 
"palo  amarillo"  (yellow  tree),  and  botanically  as  Euphorbia 
elastica,  on  all  national  lands  in  the  states  of  Guerrero,  Jalisco, 
Michoacan,  Guanajuato,  Oaxaca,  Puebla,  Colima,  and  the  terri- 
tories of  Tepic  and  Baja  California.  This  tree  was  illustrated 
and  described  in  The  India  Rubber  World,  February  i,  1906, 
(page  148). 

W.  H.  Ellis,  of  New  York,  who  has  done  something  in  the 
way  of  exploiting  guayule  companies  in  Mexico,  gaining  control 
of  the  factory  at  Gomez  Palacio  of  the  National  Rubber  Co.  (a 
Texas  corporation),  is  mentioned  by  a  German  paper  as  about 
to  operate  very  largely.  He  is  referred  to  as  organizing  the 
Continental  Palo  Amarillo  Rubber  Co.,  with  $20,000,000  capital, 
to  exploit  not  only  guayule,  but  rubber  from  the  "palo  amarillo" 
tree,  and  also  from  the  "amate"  tree,  which  latter  is  said  to 
abound  in  several  Mexican  states.  Ellis,  by  the  way,  is  not 
known  in  New  York  as  a  banker  of  such  prominence  as  reported 
in  Mexico.  He  last  figured  in  public  in  connection  with  a  per- 
sonally conducted  mission  to  Abyssinia,  coming  back  in  charge 
of  a  saddle  presented  by  the  Emperor  Menelik  to  President 
Roosevelt.  He  failed  to  notice  the  abundance  of  rubber  in 
Abyssinia,  which  later,  being  observed  by  an  Arab  merchant, 
was  made  the  basis  of  a  concession  and  a  largely  capitalized 
British  company,  with  the  Arab  as  manager. 

At  the  Antwerp  rubber  sale  of  January  16  the  offerings  in- 
cluded I  ton  of  "Amarillo"  rubber,  from  Mexico,  estimated  by 
the  official  broker  at  2.50  francs  per  kilo  [=  21.8  cents  per 
pound],  but  withheld  from  sale  at  2.70  francs. 


RUBBER  TIRE   MISCELLANY. 


■  I  'HE  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.  are  making  solid  motor 
•'■  tires,  both  single  and  double,  with  coiled  springs  in  the 
tread  to  prevent  skidding,  and  also  with  coiled  springs  in  the 
base  to  render  it  more  rigid  and  allow  of  narrow  channel  fast- 
ening. 

A  physician  in  Port  Huron,  Michigan,  Dr.  G.  H.  Tredgold, 
is  the  inventor  of  a  spare  wheel,  not  of  the  Stepney  type,  but 
more  like  an  ordinary  artillery  wheel  cut  in  half,  and  built  to 
clamp  over  the  hub  by  the  side  of  a  punctured  tire.  It  is  a  little 
larger  in  diameter  than  the  tire  that  it  is  intended  to  relieve,  and 
one  could  without  doubt  bump  home  upon  it. 

"Rub-Metal" — we  do  not  know  just  what  it  is — but  it  is  some- 
thing that  the  New  Motor  and  General  Rubber  Co.,  Limited 
(London),  claim  is  far  superior  to  leather  and  in  use  is  vul- 
canized to  the  tread  of  the  tire  either  with  or  without  metal 
skids   imbedded   in   it. 

An  English  invention  for  the  prevention  of  side  slip  is  a  series 
of  flanges  sharpened  at  the  ends  and  hardened,  which  pass 
through  the  channel  and  rim  of  the  wheel  between  twin  tires. 
It  would  seem  as  if  in  actual  service  they  might  be  a  trifle  hard 
on  the  road. 

A  patented  nonskid  for  cycle  tires  known  as  "Handelmaats- 
chappij,"  fastened  around  the  tread  of  the  tires  by  a  series  of 
strong  clamps,  is  made  by  R.  S.  Stokus  &  Zonen,  Rotterdam, 
Holland.  It  is  said  to  do  tlie  work  excellently.  In  case  one  is 
not  equipped  with  this  type  of  antislip  device  it  is  advised  that 
you  take  the  name  above  and  run  it  lengthwise  around  the  tread 
and  skidding  will  be  absolutely  prevented. 

Spare  tires  are  often  taken  from  automobiles  by  thieves  simply 
by  cutting  the  straps  that  hold  them,  therefore  the  Allen  Bag  and 
Specialty  Co.  (New  York)  have  brought  out  a  bronze  tire  lock 
capable  of  fastening  two  5  inch  tires  to  the  running  board. 
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New    Rubber   Goods   in    the    Market. 


"SACO"    PNEUMATIC   PLUNGER. 

SOMETHING  new  presents  itself  to  ilio  favor  «if  tlie  public 
in  this  little  sanitary  bathroom  and  lavatory  cleansing  ap- 
pliance. The  'plunger"  is  made  of  corrugated  rubber,  with 
a  polished  hardwood  handle,  and  is  used  to  remove  dirt  and 
sediment  from  the  closet  bowl  by  allowing  the 
water  to  flow  into  the  bowl  and  then  applying  the 
plunger  with  a  light,  quick  touch.  As  soft  rubber 
grips  glazed  surfaces  and  cleans  perfectly,  this 
little  device  holds  advantages  over  brushes  and 
cloths  in  the  way  of  cleansing,  and  moreover  it 
is  perfectly  sanitary  and  emits  no  unpleasant  odors 
after  having  been  in  use.  It  also  may  be  used  for 
removing  obstructions  from  the  closet  into  the 
trap.  In  the  same  way  obstructions  can  be  forced 
from  waste  pipes  of  sinks,  bath  tubs,  and  so  on. 
A  great  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  hands 
do  not  have  to  be  immersed  in  the  water  to  ac- 
complish the  work  of  cleansing,  and  the  plunger  is 
not  high  priced.  [Sanitary  Appliance  Co.,  No.  1126 
Walnut   street,   Philadelphia.] 

■■RUBBA-SILK." 

"S.vco"  '^  F.\DRic  that  is  meeting  w-ith  general  favor  among 

Pi.rxcEK.  ''^'^  f"'''"  an'oists  is  Rubba-Silk.  Its  name  indicates 
the  qualities  it  possesses.  The  waterproof  quality 
of  rubber  and  the  delicate  texture  of  silk  or  satin  have  been 
successfully  combined  in  this  case.  A  coating  of  pure  Para 
rubber  makes  it  strong,  yet  it  is  not  stiff  or  ungainly,  but 
liangs  in  easy,  graceful  folds  much  as  does  the  goods  it  seeks 
to  imitate.  .Vnothcr  quality  that  wins  it  favor  is  that  of 
being  spotproof  as  well  as  waterproof.  Devotees  of  the  yacht 
are  also  finding  in  "Rubba-Silk"  just  the  thing  for  their  comfort 
and  pleasure,  and  it  would  seem  to  lend  itself  to  almost  any 
out-of-door  pleasure  or  sport.  It  is  made  in  two  grades,  the 
"Lohengrin,"'  with  an  all-silk  face,  and  the  "Parisiana,"  with  a 
wool  and  silk  face.  These  goods  are  made  in  all  the  popular 
shades.  [William  M.  Poz,  Nos.  477-481  Broome  street.  New 
York.] 

THE   •■COMET"    ERASER. 

This  1^  ;i  cnmenient  and  practical  article  for  desk  work,  and 
one  which  differs  from  other  erasers  in  being  more  conducive 
to  neatness.  The  metal  holder  on  which  the  round  eraser  is 
pivoted,  so  that  it  always  puts  in  operation  a  fresh  surface  for 


Comet"  Er.\ser. 


erasing  while  in  operation,  forms,  also,  the  receptacle  for  a 
small  brush,  with  which  the  displaced  particles  are  removed 
from  the  paper.  The  "Comet"  eraser  is  made  by  one  of  the 
leading  firms  in  the  line  of  stationers'  sundries,  and,  being  an 
article  suited  to  a  wide  demand,  is,  of  course,  fully  protected 
by  patents.     [Eberhard  Faber,  No.  299  Broadway,  New  York.] 


THE  "BLI2ZAHD'  APRON 
.\  CERTAIN  sense  of  satisfaction  which  is  Kii.ii.>  .i;ii.in...in  1 
by  the  woman  about  the  house  is  that  afforded  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  apron  she  is  wearing  is 
absolutely  waterproof  as  well  as  grease- 
proof. No  matter  how  carefully  one 
may  he  "aproned"  with  ordinary  pro- 
tection of  this  sort,  one  is  never  im- 
mune from  the  water  spots,  and  others 
more  offensive,  that  defy  the  most 
painstaking.  The  "Blizzard"  kitchen 
apron  is  .^C  X  45  inches  in  size,  com- 
plete with  strings.  It  is  made  of  light 
rubber  cloth  and  may  be  got  in  black 
or  white.  Besides  the  housewife,  others 
use  it  quite  as  much,  and  to  them  it 
■iffers  a  corresponding  satisfaction.  In 
laboratories,  hospitals,  factories,  and 
hotels,  it  is  often  in  evidence,  while 
dentists  find  it  in  their  professional 
work  most  helpful  and  conducive  to 
cleanliness.  [The  Vehicle  Apron  and 
Hood   Co.,   Columbus,  Ohio.] 

GOODYEAR-AKRON    TILING. 

The  embodiment  of  floor  comfort, 
quiet  and  durability  is  to  be  found  in 
the  use  of  rubber  tilings,  which  are  en- 
joying a  measure  of  popularity  which 
already  has  outlasted  the  tiine  usu- 
ally allotted  to  a  mere  fad.  Rubber  has  already  reached  a 
prominence  in  the  flooring  of  public  offices,  banks,  hospitals, 
churches,  hotels,  libraries  and  in  residences,  that  points  to  a 
permanent  use  of  this  material.  As  to  the  particular  tiling  to 
be  used,  there  are  various  details  to  be  considered.  A  desirable 
feature  is  simplicity  of  shape,  permitting  a  wide  variety  of  de- 


ThE  "lil.IZZARD"  .\l>KO.\. 


GooDYE.\R- Akron    Interlocking   Tiling. 

sirablc  combinations  of  designs  to  be  made  from  a  few  pieces. 
The  Goodyear-Akron  Interlocking  tiling,  of  which  an  illustra- 
tion is  given  here,  is  supplied  in  two  patterns,  from  which  may 
be  formed  floor  designs  in  plain  and  ornamental  styles,  squares, 
continuous  designs,  borders,  and  so  on.  The  accompanying  de- 
signs, of  course,  are  much  reduced  in  size.  Four  of  the  larger 
tiles  occupy  one  foot  in  length ;  hence  there  are  16  of  these 
tiles  and  a  corresponding  number  of  the  smaller  ones  to  a 
square  foot.  Another  feature  of  this  tiling  is  the  ease  of  re- 
pair. The  design  is  such  that  a  worn  tile  can  be  replaced  with- 
out disturbing  the  surrounding  tiles.  It  is  made  in  nine  colors — 
white,  black,  slate,  blue,  buff,  yellow,  red,  green  and  chocolate. 
[Goodyear   Tire   and   Rubber  Co.,  Akron,   Ohio.) 
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"H.  &  H."  Tire  Tool. 


"H.    &   H."    TIKE   TOOL. 

The  illustration  shows  this  simple  tire  tool  in  use,  and  is  so 
clear  as  to  render  an  elaborate  description  nnneccssary.  The 
tool  is  employed  to  remove  or  replace  lugs,  or  for  putting  in 
the  valve  stem  while  replacing  an  inner  tnbc.  To  place  a  valve 
stem  or  Uig,  the 
hooks  are  placed 
under  the  bead 
of  the  shoe  and 
the  lever  on  tlic 
tread,  and  the 
tire  pushed  back 
out  of  the  wa\-. 
Near  the  end  of 
the  handle  the 
tool  is  made 
thinner,  and 
there  is  also  a 
slight  ben  d. 
This  makes  an 
excellent  device 
for  removing  the 
bead  of  the  tire 
from  the  rim. 
The.  tool  is  re- 
versible, so  that  its  use  is  equally  practicable  for  large  or  small 
tires.     [Hancock  &  Heller,  Binghamlon,   New   York.] 

THE    MESINGER    TIRE   REPAIR   BAND. 

Many  tourists  have  found  the  Mesmger  tire  repair  band  of 
great  convenience.  It  is  made  of  mineral  chrome  leather, 
which  is  tough,  soft,  and  pliable,  and  water  does  not  affect  it. 
Heavy,  strong  eyelets  are  in  the  sides  through  which  the  band 

is  secured  with  a  strong 
leather  lacing,  and  it 
comes  in  sizes  2}^,  3, 
3V2,  4i  4V2  a"d  5  inches, 
ready  to  attach  to  the 
tire.  The  Mesinger  non- 
skidding  tire  band  can 
also  be  used  as  a  tire 
band.  This  band  is  made 
of  the  same  material  as 
the  repair  band,  with  an  e.xtra  fabric  lining,  and  steel  rivets 
over  the  tread.  Instead  of  having  tire  protectors  on  the  rear 
wheels,  three,  four,  live  or  six  of  these  bands  are  put  on 
to  prevent  skidding.  [H.  &  F.  Mesinger  Manufacturing  Co.. 
No.   1801  First  avenue.  New  York.] 

"NO-WATE"   FOOTHOLDS. 

These  footholds  are  just  what  the  name  implies,  their  weight 
when  on  the  shoe  being  almost  imperceptible.  But  their  light- 
ness of  weight  is  not  their  only  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the 


Mesinger    Tike    Rep.mr    B.\nd. 


bility.  Special  protection  is  afforded  by  a  reinforced  toe,  and 
for  the  heel  strap,  in  place  of  the  usual  rubber  support,  an 
clastic  band  is  substituted.  The  dainty  way  in  which  they  are 
put  up  appeals  to  the  feminine  fancy,  each  pair  being  encased 
in  a  silk  bag,  rubber  lined,  drawn  with  silk  cord — a  most  con- 
venient and  sightly  means  of  carrying  them  or  packing  them. 
[The   Mrii)le   Leaf   Rubber   Co.,    Port   Dalhousic.    Ontario.] 

BOAT    AND     CANOE    CUSHIONS. 

Nothing  adds  more  comfort  to  canoeing  than  an  air  cushion, 
and  the  "Zephyr"  air  cushion  has  the  requisite  qualities  that 
comfort  implies.  They  are  made  in  two  kinds,  single  and  dou- 
ble, and  in  weights  ranging  from  17  to  46  ounces.  The  lightest 
of  the  single  cushions  weighs 
17  ounces  and  the  heaviest  24 
ounces,  while  the  lightest  of 
the  double  cushions  weighs  34 
ounces  and  the  heaviest  46. 
They  vary  in  size  also,  the 
smallest  being  12  X   12  inches 


I 

I 


[Sniglc]       . 
Zephyr  .\ir  Cushion. 


[Double] 
Zephyr   Air   Cushion. 


and  the  largest  15  X  15,  in  the  single  cushions.  The  double 
cushions  in  the  smallest  size,  12  X  12,  have  seat  and  back  alike, 
while  the  other  sizes  have  seats  a  few  inches  larger  than  the 
backs.  The  largest  seat  in  the  double  cushion  is  15  X  IS  and 
the  back  15  X  28.  The  covers  are  made  of  a  fine  quality  of 
brown  duck,  corduroy,  or  leather.  The  life-line  attachment 
with  which  they  are  equipped  gives  a  feeling  of  safety  which 
affords  the  last  touch  of  comfort — the  original  premise.  [Metro- 
politan  An  Goods   Co.,   Reading,   Massachusetts.] 

GOODALL    HIGH    PRESSURE    COUPLING. 

The  Goodall  high  pressure  air  and  steam  hose  coupling,  illus- 
trated herewith,  is  made  in  all  sizes  from  J4  inch  to  3  inches. 
Being  strongly  and  substantially  made,  it  is  designed  to  with- 
stand severe  usage,  adapting  it  especially  for  steam  and  air  drill 


woman  who  wishes  to  be  well  dressed  and  at  the  same  time 
comfortable,  so  far  as  footwear  is  concerned.  They  are  well 
designed,   the   lines  being  good,  and  they  are  of  unusual  flexi- 


GooD.\LL  High  Pressure  Coupling, 

service.  It  is  referred  to  as  being  easily  and  quickly  attached, 
reducing  the  inside  diameter  less  than  other  high  pressure 
couplings,  and  costing  less  than  others.  The  manufacturers 
guarantee  it  particularly  in  respect  of  safety.  [Knox  Manu- 
facturing Co.,   No.   153  North   Fourth  street,  Philadelphia.] 
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Recent     Patents     Relating     to     Rubber. 


UNITED  STATES   OF  AMERICA. 

ISSUER  MAY  7.   i9or. 

NO.    S5;,436.      Pneumatic    cushion    wheel.      M.    A.    Holzm.nrk,    Kansas 
85.;. 529.      Wheel    tire.      [Solid   rubber  tire   having   separate   circum- 
City.    ^^o. 
kicntial  tread   portions   and  a   Rroove  between   Ihem.  crosswise  within 
the    base,    and    a    circumferential    locking    wire    in    the    place    of    the 
groove  and  above   the   wires.]      J.   .\.   Swincharl.   Akron.   Ohio. 

Ss^.no.  Horseshoe  [with  rubber  pads].  A.  .\.  Humbaugh,  I'ort  Wavne, 
Iml. 

852,619.  Detachable  inner  tube  for  pneumatic  lircs.  Frank  Rich,  Crawley, 
England. 

852,-16.     Tire    repairing  plug.      M.    W.    Mall,   Gloversville,    N.    Y. 

852,834.  Idle  tire  holder  (for  motor  cars].  \V.  H.  Gransden,  assignor 
to  Appliance  Mfu.  Co.,  both  of  Chicago. 

852.855.  .Machinery  for  use  in  ;hc  manufacture  of  pneumatic  tires.  [De- 
scribed in  The  India  RtBrts  World,  June  i,  1907.  page  283.]  T. 
and   R.   Slopcr,  Devizes,   England. 

852,986.     Tire  plug.      F.   N.   Stevens.    Rutherford,   X.   J. 

852,999.  Water  bottle,  water  cushion,  water  bed  and  like  rcc;ptaclcs. 
[Relates  to  a   valve  fitting.]      T.    D.    Brooks,   Birmingham,    England. 

853,0=8.  Wheel  rim  [the  Marsh  lim,  made  by  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co.]. 
K.   S.    Bryant,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Reissue. 

12,645.     Pneumatic    tire    idug.       David    Apstein.    Bridgeport,    Conn. 

ISSUED    MAY    14.    1907. 

853,228.  \'ehicle  wheel  and  pneumatic  tire  for  same.  R.  Dalmer.  Lon- 
don,  England. 

853.260.  \'acuum  drying  apiiaratus  [for  crude  rubber  and  other  sub- 
stances].     K.    Passburg,    Berlin.    Gerntany. 

853.299.     Wheel   rim  and  tire.      P.    Ebner,   Columbus,   Ohio. 

853,326.  Art  of  applying  reinforcing  fabric  to  innersoles.  A.  Thoma, 
Cambridge,    Mass.,    assignor    to    Clifton    Mfg.    Co. 

853,429.  Method  of  making  a  solution  for  hard  rubber  coating.  [Con- 
sists in  masticating  2  parts  india-rubber  in  steam  or  hot  water  bath, 
then  hot  milling  therewith  i  part  sulpluir  flour,  2  parts  cottonseed 
oil  and  1-3  part  raw  linseed  oil,  and  then  dissolving  this  substance  in 
8  parts  naphtha.]  E.  F.  Upton  and  M.  E.  Fisher,  assignors  of  on?- 
fourth  each  to  D.  O.  \'ankirk  and  E.  X'ankirk.  all  of  Mineral  City, 
Ohio. 

853.439.     Inhaler    [for    administering   anesthetics].      .-\.    C.    Clark,    Chicago. 

853,467.  Protected  cushion  wheel.  [Cushion  tire,  with  protective  outer 
tire.]      H.  J.   Nagle.   .\bbo't?town.   Pa. 

853.537.     Handle    thimble.      T.    I>ubisse.    Philadelphia. 

853, 514.  \\'h?el  rim  or  felly  [with  detachable  flange].  H.  Pataud.  Pari-, 
France. 

853.639.     Doll.      Elizabeth    T.    Hincks,    -Andover.    Mass. 

853. 6S7.  Wheel.  [Comprises  an  clastic  tire,  a  supporting  tire  within  t'-e 
elastic  tire  and  bearing  against  the  inner  circumference  thereof 
and  composed  of  a  plurality  of  concentric  independent  rods  whereby 
they  may  indivirlually  yield  to  pressure  of  the  elastic  tire  and  sup- 
porting plates  at  intervals  within  the  circumference  of  the  supporting 
tire  and  each  having  grooves  receiving  the  independent  rings  thereof.] 
I.  W.  Giles,  New  Bedford,  and  C.  W.  Tobey,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 

853,708.  Catamenial  sack.  F.  X.  Mathias,  Jr.,  and  L.  Simon,  Phila- 
delphia. 

853.718.  Process  for  the  treatment  of  the  milks  or  lactiferous  juices  of 
caoutchouc,  gutta-perch.-i,  and  balata  and  the  likt;.  [Consists  in  apply- 
ing to  the  surfaces  of  the  trees  over  which  the  juices  flow  an  alka- 
line solution.]      L.    Morisse.   Paris,   France. 

853,792.     \'ehicle  tire.     G.  E.  Iluguley,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Trade    Marks. 

23.643.  John  .\.  Roebling's  Sons  Co.,  Trenton,  X.  J.  The  word  Roeblittg. 
For  insulated   electric  wires. 

33.644.  John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Monogram  /.  A.  R. 
Insulated  wires. 

26,357.  Lawton  &  Hall,  Chicago.  The  words  "D»ck  Brand"  over  a  swim- 
ming duck  on  whose  wing  appears  the  word  Brand,  and  below  the 
water  are  the  words  "Sheds  IVater."     Rain  coats. 

26.748.  Continental  Rubber  Co.,  Jersey  City.  X'.  J.  The  words  Square 
Brand  enclosed  in  a  square  with  openings  at  regular  intervals,  this 
being  enclosed  in  a  larger  square  of  the  same  style.  Crude  rubber 
and  substitutes  therefor. 

26.749.  Continental  Rubber  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  The  words  Triangle 
Brand  enclosed  in  a  triangle  with  openings  at  regular  inter\-als,  and 
this  in  turn  enclosed  in  a  larger  triangle  of  the  same  style.  Crude 
rubber  and   substitutes   therefor. 

26,786.  R.  P.  Smith  &  Sons  Co.,  Chicago.  The  word  U'icard  in  script. 
Rubber  footwear. 


ISSUED   MAY  II,    1907. 

854,063.  Wheel.  (Combination  with  wheel  and  cbncher  lire  of  a  band 
applied  to  the  body  of  the  wheel  with  notches  in  its  edge  and  a 
clincher  ring  formed  of  two  circumferential  members,  one  member 
being  secured  to  the  band  and  the  other  having  lugs  to  enter  the 
notches.]  J.  Thomson  and  F.  W.  Kermcr,  assignors  to  Trident  Tire 
Co.,  all  of  New  York  city, 

854.13s.  Gasket.  [Comprising  a  metallic  core  and  compressible  material] 
J.    R.   Whitlemore,    Indianapolis,    Ind. 

85-1. >37.     Tire  protector.     S.  C.  Wolfe,  Angola,  Ind. 

854,178.     Noizle  bol.;er  [for  garden  hose).     J.  H.   Kufli,  Hollywood.  Cal. 

854,182.  Tire  or  other  valve.  M.  C.  Schweinarl,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
ard  H.  P.  Kraft,  New  York  city. 

854,186,     Tire  protector.     H.   L.    Voss,   Miles,  Tex. 

854,213.     Tire  protector.     J.    E.   Heale,  Anaconda,   .Mont. 

854,215.     Tire  case.     F.   B.  Hopewell,  .N'ewton,   .Mass. 

8541234.     Packing  or  gasket.     E.   L.  Perry,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

854,239.  Hydraulic  packing.  (.\  series  of  metallic  rod  embracing  rings, 
with  compressible  rings  intermedi.ite. ]  C.  F.  Rigby,  New  Martinsville, 
W.   \a. 

854,287.     Rod  packing.  O.  J.  Garloek,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

8541487.  Eraser  holder  for  lead  pencils.  B.  B.  Goldsmith,  New  York 
city. 

854,48s.     Eraser  tip   for   lead   pencils.     Same. 

854.534.     Vaginal  syringe.     H.  R.  Searles  and  S.  S.  Jones,  Carbondale,  Pa. 

854.549.  Tire  fastener.  [.Means  for  retaining  solid  rubber  tire.]  C.  I.. 
Williams,    Steubenville,    Ohio. 

854,641.     Controlling  nozzle  for  hose  and  hose  pipe.     T.  Haley,  Boston. 

854.655.  Vehicle  wheel.  [Metallic  rim  in  two  sections,  with  rubber  be- 
tween, to  afl'ord  resilience.]     E.   F.  Krell,  Detroit,  Mich. 

854,670.  Apparatus  for  the  extraction  of  dust  from  carpets  and  other 
articles.      [Suction    devic:.]  F.    V.    Schiodt,    Co|>cnhagen,    Denmark. 

Design  Patent. 
38,580.     Tiling.     A.    A.    Spadone,    New    York   city,    assignor    to   The    Gutta 
Percha  and  Rubber  Mfg.  Co. 

Trade  Marks. 
18,476,     Pennsylvania    Metallic    Packing    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa.      The   words 
"Bull  Dog"  in  duplicate  and  a  picture  of  a  bull  dog,  all  enclosed  in 
a  triangle.      For  metallic,   rubber,  and  fibrous  packings. 

ISSUED  MAY  28,   1907. 

854,852.  Cushioned  horse  shoe.  W.  R.  Smith,  assignor  of  one-half  to 
H.  H.  Hewitt,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

854,914.  Wheel  for  vehicles.  (With  solid  rubber  tire]  R.  T.  Smith, 
Jr.,  Warrington,  England. 

855.024.  Tire.  [Solid  rubber,  in  twin  form.]  E.  F.  Sobers,  Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

855,026.  Tire  pump.  W.  S.  Staplcy,  assignor  to  Bridgeport  Brass  Co., 
both  of  Bridgeport.  Conn. 

855,096.     Spring  wheel  [with  solid  rubber  tire].     J.  W.  Cooper,  Boston. 

855,188.     Hoof  pad.     A.   Larsen,   Chicago. 

855. '99.  Resilient  wheel  for  vehicles.  [With  solid  rubber  tire,  in  three 
circumferential    tread   sections.]      J.    Partington,    Saltaire,    England. 

855,232.     Hose   coupling.      C.    C.    Corlcw,    Fresno.    Cal. 

855.433.  Pneumatic  dust  remover.  M.  E.  Freeman,  assignor  of  one-half 
to  J.  J.   Freeman,  both  of  Bradford,  Pa. 

Trade  Marks. 
23,076.     Frank    W.    Whitcher,    Boston.      The    word    Clincher.      For    rubber 

patching,  heels,  soles  and  taps. 
25.588.     Pacific   Coast    Rubber   Co.,    Seattle,    Wash.      Four-leaf   clover   with 

the  letters  P.  C.  R.  C.  on  the  leaves.     Surgical  rubber  goods. 

[Note. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  United  Stales  patents  may  be 
obtained  from  The  India  Rubber  World  office  at  10  cents  each,  postpaid.] 

GREAT   BRITAIN   AND   IRELAND. 

PATENT    SPECIFICATIONS    PUBLISHED. 
The  number  given    is  th,it   assigned   to   the   Patent   at    the   filing  of  the   Ap- 
plication, which  in  the  ease  of  those  listed  below  was  in  1006. 
'Denotes  Patents  for  American   Imentions. 
[.Abstracted    in    the    Illustrated    Giticial    Journal,    .April    24,    1907.] 
26   (1906).     Revolvablc  sole  and   heel   protector.     .A.   R.   Huskisson  and  G. 

Morton,    Blacklcy,   near   Manchester. 
147     (1906).       Leather    cover    for    pneumatic    tire.       A.    Chanrion,    Lyons, 

France. 
243    (1906).     Instrument  for  introducing  stopping  material  into  cavities  in 
teeth.     P.   F.    Uutterford,  London. 
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382    (1906).     Rubbsr-faccd  waistbands  to   hold  a  skirt   in  position.      R.    L. 
Gooding,  Bridgtown,  Barbados. 

332    (1906).     Detachable  tread  band    for   pneumatic  tires.      C.    M.   Gautier, 
London. 
[AbstrvVcted    in    the    Illustrated    Official    Journal,    May    i,    1907.] 

429    (1906).      Revolving  heel   pad.     T.   T.    Spencer,    N"ew    Harnet,    Hertford- 
shire. 

453    (1906).      Pneumatic    tire    with    cork    segments    between    the    cover    and 
inner  tube.     J.  A.  F.  Hall  and  L.  C.   Stevens.   Eastbourne. 

640  (1906).     Rim  for  pneumatic  tire,  with  detachable  flange.     C.  H.   Stotes- 
bury  and  T.  P.  Reid,  London. 

656    (1906).      Coupling    for    hydraulic    hose.      J.    Muskctt,    Pendleton,    Man- 
chester. 

671    (1906).      Rims   for   vehicle   tires,   with   detachable   flanges.      E.    Herbert 
and  H.  J.  Whyatt,  Bristol. 

692   (1906.)     Belt  of  leather,  with  cross  strips  of  metal,  to  prevent   slipping 
of  pneumatic  tires.     S.  G.  Jones,  London. 

•762   (1905).     Bathing  cap.     F.  E.  Herndon.  Dallas,  Texas. 

[Abstracted   in    the   Illustrated   Official   Journal,    May    8,    i9o7-l 
1051     (1906).      Heels    and   heel    protectors    with    adjust.ible    and    renewable 

wearing  surfaces.     H.   J.   Millard,   Northampton. 
1053    (1906).      Solid    rubber   tires,    twin    treads,   with    clincher    rim.      J.    W. 

Cann,    Folkestone,   Kent. 
1082    (1906).     Heel   protectors  retained  by   interlocking  plates.      R.    Barnes, 

Fitzroy,   \"ictoria. 
1242    (1906).      Solid   rubber  tires,   single   or   twin,   secure<l  by   holding   rims. 

J.  Taylor,   St.   Ann's-on-Sea,   Lancashire. 
1499    (1906).      Pneumatic    tire    with    two    inner    tubes.      A.    H.    Devenoge, 

Deauville-sur-Mer,    France. 
1502    (1906).     Detachable  device  to   protect   pneumatic  tires   from   puncture 

or  side  slip.     H.   Parsons,   Southampton. 
1527    (1906).     Spring  wheel   fitted   with   solid   or   pneumatic  tire.      C.    -Mer- 

ington,  Dro.xford. 
1582   (1906).     Spring  wheel  with  resilient  tire.     R.  H.  I.   Cook,  Greenwich. 
1593   (1906).     Elastic  tire  made  up  in  sections  of  soft  rubber  and  vulcanite. 

F.    Reddaway,    Pendleton.   Manchester,   and   \V.   A.    Sankey,    Sutton. 

[Abstracted  in   the  Illustrated   Official  Journal,   May    15,    1907.] 

1620   (1906).     Boot  or  shoe  waterproofed  with  the  use  of  waterproof  paper. 

R.  Trebitsch  and  two  others,  Vienna. 
*l66i    (1906).     Vaginal   syringe.     C.   O.    Farrington   and  T.   Watson,   Sealy, 

Texas. 
1743    (1906). 
1761    (1906). 
1863    (1906). 

many. 
1885    (1906). 

Harrogate. 
■  932    (1906).     Pneumatic  tire  without   inner  tube.      C.   Burnett,   Durham. 
1 933 A    (1906).      Pneumatic    tire    with    recessed    tread    to    prevent    slipping. 

C.    Burnett,    Durham. 
2041    (1906).      Stud    for   use   on    pneumatic    tire    covers.      A.    Beaud,    \'ille- 

urbanne,    France. 
2106    (1906).      Take-up   motions   for   looms.      [Bands   of   soft    material    like 

india-rubber    passing  around   one   of   the   take-up    rollers   and   a    carrier 

roller  grip   the   fabric.]      F.    S.    Hamel,   Tamworth. 
21  iS     (1906).       Anti-skidding    device    for    pneumatic    tires.       A.     J. 

London. 
2172    (1906).      Lever    for    adjusting    pneumatic    tires.      R.    Connell, 

borough. 
[Abstracted   in   the  Illustrated  Official  Journal.   May   23. 
"2192   (1906).     Wrapper  for  pneumatic  tires  when  not  in  use.     H. 

Medford,   Massachusetts. 
2247    (1906).      Cutting   machine   for   india-rubber,    waste-hose    and    tlie    like, 

with  or  without  armor.     H.   M.  Wilkinson,  Paris;   R. 

Greenwich,  and  E.  Quin,  London. 
2366    (1906).      Apparatus   for    cleansing   waste   pipes. 

shaped   end.]      F.    Petri,    Lippstadt,    Germany. 
2403    (1906).      Inflated    lay    figure,    for    garment    makers'    use.      J. 

Berlin. 
2443    (1906).     Jointed    sloitper    involving   an    india-rubber    ring.    G. 

Luca,  Bromley,  Kent. 
•2471    (1906).      Device    for    and    process   of    waterproofing    fabrics,    particu- 
larly leather  for  shoe  inner  soles.     A.  J.  Boult.  London.      (United  Shoe 

Machinery  Co.,  Paterson,  New  Jersey.) 
2484   (1906).     Rubber  pads  for  soles  and  heels,  with  leather  foundations  to 

facilitate  attachment.     W.  C.  Allen,  Stockport. 
24SS    (1906).      Rubber    belts    for    conveyors,    fortified    by    the    insertion    of 

layers  of  canvas.      F.   Reddaw-ay,  Pendleton,   Manchester. 
"2518   (1906).      Pneumatic  tire,   with   recesses  in  the  Iread   for   anli-slipping 

plates.     G.  O.  Heine,  San  Francisco,  California. 
2534    (1906).      Pneumatic    tires   and    tubes    coated    internally    with    Turkish 

birdlime    to    stop    punctures    automatically.      T.    H.    G.    Gayner,    South 

Melbourne,    Australia. 
2576    (1906).      Rim    for    attaching    a    pneumatic    tire    with    a    sectional    air 
tube.      A.    R.    Whitehead,    Far    Headingley,    Leeds,    and    T.    H.    Shaw, 

Bradford. 


Hose  coupling.      T.   C.    Merryweather,   London. 
Pump   for  inflating  tires.      M.    G.   Asbjornsen,   London. 
Hose   coupling    and   valves.      F.    Weinrich,    Remscheid.    Ger- 

Puncture    proof    tread    for    pneumatic    tires.      W.    Blamires, 


Noel, 


1907.1 
R.  Teel, 


R.    Gubbins,   East 
[Hose    with    funnel 
Ramb. 
V.    De- 


2589  (1906).  Cylinder  for  multicylinder  engine  for  motor  cars,  con- 
vertible  into  a   tire   inflating  pump.      J.   Hacking,    Chorley,    Lancashire. 

2621  (1906).  Pneumatic  tire  with  compressed  wood  fiber  strips  fixed  to 
a    leather    tread-band.      C.    Gregaud,    Paris. 

2760    (1906).      Pneumatic    tire.      E.    C.    Tame,    London. 

2791  (1906).  Non-slipping  composition  for  tires,  formed  by  mixing  pow- 
dered   furnace   slag   and    rubber.      P.    J.    Jackson,    London. 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

P.VTENTS  Issued  (With  D.\tes  of  Application). 


370. 
370, 
370, 
370. 
370, 
370, 
370, 
370, 
370, 
370, 
370, 
370. 
370, 
370 
370 
370, 
370, 
370 
370 
370 

371 
371 
371 
371 
371 


387  (Aug.  30,  1906).     A.  Napoleon.     The  fabric. 


404   (Oct. 
414  (Oct. 


444    (Oct 

526  (Oct 
536  (Oct 
552  (Oct 
639  (Oct.  20) 
619  (Oct.  19) 
(Oct, 


3). 

9). 

12). 

16). 

17). 

16). 


liruchet.      Antiskid    tire. 
L.    Herbert.      Tire   fastening   device. 
II.    Libling.      Puncture-proof   tire. 
Soeiete    de    Caoutchouc.      Pneumatic    tire. 
Griffiths.      Spring  wheel. 
J.    E.   Gallaud.     Tire   fabric. 
Kunzler.      Elastic  tire. 
A.   Tixier.      Rubber   reclaiming   process. 
E.   Giraud.     Elastic  tire. 
A.    Martin.      Anti-skid. 
Ripert    and   Schmitt.      Elastic   tire. 
H.    Guerin.      Burst-proof    for    pneumatics. 
A.    Gentzsch.      Rubber    reclaiming    process. 
A.    Gentzsch.      Rubber  reclaiming  process. 
Brosse.     Elastic  tire. 
Finck.      Tire   filling   compound. 
L.   Babert.     Rubberized  leather. 
Tauber   and    Schweinburg.      Pneumatic   tire. 
E.    Warwick.      Antiskid    for   tires. 
A.  L.  Cudez.     Antiskid  for  tires. 
A.    Kuntze.      Antiskid    for   tires. 
R.   P.    Kinney.     Tire  repairing  device. 
Villeve.      Double   rim   for   pneumatics. 
.437   (Oct.   17).    Soeiete   Mitteldeutsche   Gummiwarenfabrik. 

.-\  -G.     Process  for  making  tires. 
,493    (Nov.    14).     Nivet.     Tire-making  machine. 
.515    (Nov.    15).     J.   D.    Roots.      Pneumatic  tire. 
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739  (Oct. 

,755  (Oct. 

857  (Oct. 

,871  (Oct. 

,872  (Oc!. 

,904  (Oct. 

926  (Sept, 

,819  (Aug. 

,826  (Oct.    13). 
,921  (Oct.  29). 

,105  (Nov.  5). 

,157  (Nov.    7). 

.195  (Oct.    19). 

,340  (Nov.   13). 


23)- 
24). 
25). 
26). 
27). 
27). 
29). 

3). 

21). 


I 


i 


Loui^   Peter 


\'rE\v  OX  ''La  Zacualpa"  Plantation  (Mexico). 

[Rows    of    cuUivafed    Castilloa    trees.] 
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A    Pap^e    of   Tire    Features. 


^f^ 


Miller's  Sectional  Vulcanizer. 

[The  bead  strips  are  held  in  place  by  one 
screw  and  are  quickly  removed.  The  vulcanizer 
is  steam  jacketed  and  the  tire  coTnes  in  direct 
contact  with  the  walls.  Made  by  Charles  E. 
Miller,  Anderson,    Indiana.] 


Intern.vtional  Tire  Protector. 

[  Copper  plated  steel  disks  arranged  in  a 
stratum  of  rubber  so  as  to  present  practically  a 
continuous,  flexible  band.  Separately  constructed 
and  placed  between  casing  and  inner  tube.  In- 
vented by  Lemon  Grcenwald;  made  by  the  Akron 
Pneumatic  Tire  and  Protector  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.] 


V^ 


Extension  Tread  Pneumatic 

[The  fabric  in  the  cover  is  discontinued  at 
the  hinge  in  the  tire  and  replaced  with  rubber. 
This  gives  greater  elasticity  to  the  tire,  allowing 
it  to  expand  to  fit  any  pressure  to  which  the  tire 
may  be  subjected  unoer  varying  conditions.  Re- 
pairs can  be  made  effectively,  and  new  treads  put 
c  n  with  case.  Invented  by  Lemon  Grcenwald. 
Akron  Pneumatic  Tire  and  Protector  Co.] 


S^-, 


^ 


Goodrich  Large  Acid  Splicing  and  Inner  Tube  Curing  Outfit. 

(Particularly  adapted  to  use  in  garages  where  air  pnwer  is  accessible.    The 
B.   F.   Goodrich   Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.] 


Adamson  Universal  Tire  Building  Stand. 
[Instantly  adjusted  for  any  size  core.     Ball  bearing.     Rigid,  simple,  and 
occupies  little  space.     Manufactured  by  A.  Adamson,  Akron,  Ohio.  J 


Continental    Rubber    Works    Tube. 

[Laminated,  being  made  of  three  layers  of  rubber  in  smaller  sizes  and 
four  layers  in  3!^  inches  and  larger,  all  vulcanized  togcthir.  Tubes  spe- 
cially reinforced  at  valve  base  with  strip  tf  Sea  Island  cotton  fabric  and 
extra  rubber  strips,  to  prevent  valve  stem  from  pulling  out.  Continental 
Rubber   Works,   Erie,   Pennsylvania.] 


The  Sager  chain  tire  grip,  to  prevent  slipping,  is  attached  to 
side  plates  of  band  steel.  One  advantage  is  that  if  one  or  more 
chains  should  be  broken  accidentally,  the  others  are  not  affected. 
The  makers  are  The  J.  II.  Sager  Co.,  Rochester,  New  York. 


Goodrich  Clincher  Tire  Vulcanizer. 

[Flat  tread  type.  Designed  for  vulcanizing  patches  on  inner  tubes, 
small  cuts  on  tires,  and  beads  of  clincher  cases.  Operated  by  steam  or  gas. 
The  B.   F.  Goodrich  Co.,  .\kron,  Ohio.] 
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The    India-Rubber    Trade    In    Great    Britain. 


By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


THIS  was  the  title  of  a  paper  recently   read   by   Mr.   W.   F. 
Reid  before  the  Liverpool  section  of  the  Society  of  Chem- 
ical   Industry.     Comparatively   little    was    said   about    the 
utilization  of  waste  rubber ;  in  fact,  the  references  to  side  issues 
were  of  greater  length.     Guayule  rubber  was  mentioned  as  not 
likely  to  be  of  great  importance,  because  the 
UTILIZATION  OF       exhaustion    of    its    available    source    would 

WASTE     RUBBER.  .    ,  ,  ,  „  ,  /■         ut, 

not  yield  more  than  18,000  tons  of  rubber. 
There  was  no  doubt,  the  author  said,  that  plantation  Para  would 
displace  the  South  American  product,  as  regards  quality,  in 
time.  This  prediction  is  a  somewhat  confident  one  in  view  of 
the  absence  of  any  definite  knowledge  respecting  the  differences 
noticeable  at  present  between  the  supply  from  the  two  sources. 
Those  who  grow  the  rubber  in  the  plantations  are  not,  according 
to  Mr.  Reid,  sufficiently  informed  as  to  the  requirements  of  the 
user.  Possibly  they  are  not,  but  how  about  the  South  American 
natives?  I  think  we  may  take  it  that  while  the  manufacturers 
know  the  best  quality  rubber  when  they  see  it,  they  have  no 
special  knowledge  of  the  details  affecting  its  production,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  they  can  help  the  planter  in  his  part  of  the 
business.  Later  on,  in  the  discussion,  Mr.  Max  Muspratt,  in  re- 
ferring to  Ceylon  rubber,  said  that  it  had  undoubtedly  been 
most  disappointing  and  that  rather  fictitious  values  had  been 
given  to  it  at  first  because  only  small  quantities  were  available 
and  every  manufacturer  wished  to  try  it.  The  descriptions 
which  Mr.  Reid  gave  of  the  reclaimed  rubber  business  will  be 
generally  familiar  to  those  in  the  trade,  and  they  do  not  call  for 
mention.  Special  reference  was  made,  however,  to  the  Lexier 
process,  which  has  been  "boomed"  a  good  deal  of  late.  I  have 
not  so  far  seen  any  of  the  rubber  and  am  not  competent  to 
criticise  the  process,  which  consists  shortly  of  digesting  the 
powdered  rubber  with  twice  its  weight  of  terpined  in  a  closed 
vessel  at  100  to  150  degrees  C.  The  mineral  matter  subsides 
after  admixture  with  benzine,  and  the  latter,  having  been  dis- 
tilled off  the  rubber,  is  then  precipitated  by  alcohol  or  acetone. 
According  to  Mr.  Reid  this  rubber  is  decidedly  superior  to  other 
reclaimed  rubber.  Of  course  other  processes  have  been  patented 
having  the  solution  of  the  vulcanized  rubber  and  its  reprecipita- 
tion  the  main  features,  but  the  rubber  obtained  has  always  been 
of  a  poor  quality. 

When   figures   given  by   various  authors   for   loss   in   washing 

are  compared  considerable  discrepancies  are  to  be  noted.     That 

this  should  be  so  in  the  case  of  low  qualities 

RAW    RUBBER        j       ^^j     .^.j^.^^   „^\g]-^i   be   expected,   but   with 

NOTES.  :  ,     '^  .^        ^         ,!  c 

regard    to    such    a    unitrom   quahty   as    rme 

Para  the  matter  seems  to  call  for  some  explanation.  With  re- 
gard to  this  it  should  be  noted  that  fine  rubber  to-day  loses  more 
on  washing  that  it  did  a  few  years  back,  and  the  cause  of  this 
may  undoubtedly  be  attributed  to  the  acceleration  in  transit.  The 
tendency  of  late  years  has  been  to  expedite  the  arrival  of  the 
rubber  in  England,  and  slow  boats  have  largely  given  way  to  fast 
steamers.  The  rubber  therefore  has  less  time  than  formerly  to 
lose  moisture  during  transit,  thus  causing  the  factory  figures  for 
loss  in  washing  to  come  out  higher. 

With  regard  to  plantation  rubber,  which  had  such  a  strong 
indictment  in  Thk  India  Rubber  World  from  a  Canadian  manu- 
facturer a  month  or  two  ago,  there  is  a  very  prevalent  idea  that 
it  cannot  be  depended  upon  if  bought  in  bulk.  The  variations 
that  have  been  so  noticeable  between  diflFerent  small  parcels, 
have  made  some  manufacturers  chary  of  using  it  for  really  im- 
portant work.  In  the  card  clothing  industry,  for  instance,  its  use 
has  not  yet  gone  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  As  a  prominent 
manufacturer  in  this  branch  said  to  me  the  other  day :  "We  have 
not  sufficient  confidence  in  it  to  buy  it  and  stock  it.     With  fine 


Para   from    South   America,   however,   we   know   that,   whatever 
bulk  we  may  buy,  we  shall  have  uniform  quality  throughout." 

A  point  with  regard  to  some  of  the  new  Ceylon  rubber  com- 
panies has  been  impressed  upon  me  by  a  late  planter,  and  that  is 
the  expense  attendant  upon  the  weeding.  A  prospectus  states 
that  so  much  ground  will  be  opened  up  and  planted,  but  ac- 
cording to  my  informant  the  rapidity  with  which  the  weeds  grow 
is  frequently  overlooked  and  if  they  are  to  be  kept  duly  under 
control  a  considerable  expense  will  be  entailed. 

A  TENDENCY  is  uoticcable  in  the  trade   for  small   concerns  to 
be   acquired  by   those   in  a   larger  and  more  diversified   way  of 
CHANGES   IN         business,   or   who   at   any   rate   have   larger 
OWNERSHIP         capital  resources.    We  have  seen  the  taking 
OF  WORKS.  over  of  the  Anchor  Cable  Co.,  at  Leigh,  by 

the  Calender  company,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  St.  Helens 
Cable  and  Rubber  Co.,  by  the  same  firm,  in  conjunction  with 
other  large  cable  companies.  The  Hyde  Imperial  Rubber  Co., 
after  a  somewhat  checkered  career,  now  belongs  to  Mandleberg 
&  Co.,  the  well  known  waterproofing  firm.  A  rumor  now  reaches 
me  that  the  old  established  mechanical  rubber  firm  of  Broad- 
hurst  &  Co.,  of  Bradford,  Manchester,  is  to  be  taken  over  by 
another  local  company.  Broadhursts  have  been  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  for  some  time,  and  if  the  deal  just  referred  to  does  not 
go  through  it  may  be  taken  that  the  business  will  be  disposed  of 
in  another  way.  A  recent  advertisement  in  a  contemporary  is  to 
the  effect  that  a  Scotch  rubber  works  is  for  sale  as  a  going  con- 
cern. There  may,  of  course,  be  family  reasons  for  relinquishing 
the  business  in  this  case,  but  speaking  generally  it  may  be  taken 
that  the  smaller  concerns  find  themselves  handicapped  Owing  to 
their   inability   to   pay   for  first   class  management. 

This  company,  with  a  capital  of  £50,000,  has  been  formed  to 
take  over  the  undertaking  of  the  works  of  B.  Cohen,  Limited,  at 
PREMIER  WATER-     Bromley     street,      Manchester.        The     last 
PROOF    AND  named   firm   got   into   difficulties   some   time 

RUBBER  CO.  ago  owing  entirely,  it  is  understood,  to 
losses  in  connection  with  their  Canadian  business,  and  the  works 
have  been  since  carried  on  by  a  receiver  appointed  by  the  de- 
benture holders.  Mr.  B.  Cohen,  who  has  had  a  serious  illness 
brought  on  by  mental  worry,  has  now  quite  recovered,  but  will 
have  no  connection  with  the  new  company.  Mr.  Joseph  Cohen 
being  the  only  member  of  the  family  retaining  a  position  in  the 
business.  Of  the  directors  H.  W.  Hassbergcr  has  long  been 
connected  with  the  management  and  the  bulk  of  the  old  hands 
will  be  kept  on.  T.  Lilley  and  T.  Lilley,  Jr.,  other  directors,  are 
new  to  the  rubber  industry  in  Manchester,  being  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  boot  trade  in  London.  In  former  times  the  trade 
carried  on  at  these  works  was  limited  to  waterproofing,  but  in  the 
last  few  years  considerable  extensions  have  been  made  to  enable 
the  manufacture  of  mechanical  goods  to  be  carried  on. 

The    fact   that    British   made   rubber    machinery    has    recently 
been   sent   out  to  the   Straits   Settlements   marks   a  new   and  at 
RtTBBER  MANU-       '<^'''5t  interesting  departure.     Up  to  now  the 
FACTURE   IN         districts  producing  raw  rubber  have  not  con- 
THE   EAST.  cerned  themselves  with  the  manufacture  of 

finished  goods,  and  now  the  European  and  American  firms  will 
have  new  competition  to  meet.  For  some  time  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  the  manufacture  will  be  only  on  a  modest  scale 
and  limited  to  certain  articles,  and  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  although  the  raw  material  may  be  cheap  and  at  hand  the 
hundred  and  one  other  requirements  of  a  factory  will  not  be 
correspondingly   cheap   or  easy  of   obtainment. 

New  Pegamoid,  Limited  (London),  on  May  30  registered  a 
trust  deed  covering  all  their  assets,  to  secure  £10.000  [=$48,665] 
in  debentures. 
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A    Canadian    Industrial    Leader. 


MK.  S.  H.  C.  MINER,  whose  letirciiiciil  from  iIk-  prisiilcncy 
of  the  Canadian  Consolidalcil  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  was 
noted  in  The  India  RfisiiER  World  recently,  has  been 
associated  with  manufacturing  in  Canada  generally  for  the  past 
50  years,  and  witli  the  rubber  manufacture  in  particular  for 
about  25  years.  Although  having  reached  his  seventy-second 
yi-ar  with  health  and  vigor  preserved  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
his  retirement  from  the  presidency  of  the  Consolidated  Com- 
pany marks  his  entering  upon  a  period  of  well-earned  rest,  to 
which  he  has  been  looking  forward  for  some  time  past.  Mr. 
Miner  played  an  important  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Canadian 
Consolidated  Rubber  Co.  a  year  ago.  Mis  thorough  familiarity 
with  the  details  of  the  rubber 
business,  his  experience  in 
handling  large  financial  under- 
takings, and  above  all  the  high 
esteem  and  confidence  which 
he  enjoyed  from  tlic  whole 
business  community,  were  in- 
valuable in  the  adjustment  of 
divergent  interests  involved  to 
a  common  equitable  basis.  Mr. 
Miner  became  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  company  temporar- 
ily to  permit  the  completion  of 
the  organization.  This  has 
now  been  accomplished,  by  the 
inclusion  within  the  Consoli- 
dated company  of  five  import- 
ant rubber  manufacturing  con- 
cerns in  the  Dominion,  includ- 
ing the  Granby,  his  own  conh 
pany. 

Mr.  Miner  has  so  long  been 
identified  with  the  rubber  busi- 
ness in  the  history  of  the 
Granby  Rubber  Co.  that  he  is 
perhaps  considered  by  many  in 
the  trade  to  be  simply  a  rub- 
ber man.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that  few  men  to-day  have 
followed  so  many  and  such 
varied  lines  of  manufacture,  at 
least  successfully.  He  was,  for 
example,  the  pioneer  sole 
leather  tanner  in  Canada,  and 
when  the  bark  on  his  limits 
was  exhausted,  he  carried 
extensive  lumbering  opera- 
tions over  the  vast  forest  regions  that  he  controlled.  Since  that 
time  his  experience  and  judgment,  and  above  all  his  exceptional 
powers  to  direct  and  inspire  those  upon  whom  the  active  man- 
agement of  enterprises  is  laid,  have  caused  him  to  be  sought 
after  as  a  director  by  many  Canadian  companies.  Among  other 
directorates  of  which  he  is  a  member  may  be  mentioned  The 
L.  H.  Packard  Co.,  Limited,  The  Standard  Explosives  Co., 
Foster  Rubber  Co.,  of  Boston:  Rorton  Tool  and  Mill  Co.  and 
several   mining  companies. 

The  foregoing,  however,  are  small  propositions  compared 
with  some  of  Mr.  Miner's  commercial  undertakings.  He  con- 
trols the  Hastings  Shingle  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  with  a  mill  that  turns  out  600.000  shingles  a  day.  besides 
which  the  company  operate  a  very  large  lumber  mill  and  own 
and    control   some    of    the    largest   timber    properties    in    British 


Columbia.  Mr.  Miner  was  instrumental  in  the  formation  of 
the  International  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  owning  one  of  the  best 
equipped  coal  mines  in  the  Northwest,  situated  at  Coleman, 
Alberta.  The  capital  of  this  company  is  $3,000,000,  and  Mr. 
Miner  is  its  largest  stockholder.  He  is  also  one  of  the  largest 
stockholders  in  the  Alberta  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  which  owns 
some  5,000  acres  of  hard  coal  land  in  .Vlbcrta  now  under  de- 
velopment. This  company  is  ca|)itali/.ed  at  $2,500,000.  He  is 
also  at  the  head  of  the  Granby-Alaska  Mining  Co.,  which  has 
very  large  silver-lead  deposits  up  in  Alaska.  Perhaps  his  most 
important     creation,     however,     was     the     Granby-Consolidated 


Mining.    Smelling    and    Power 


SAMtTEL  HENDERSON  CAMPBELL  MINER. 


Co..  a  $15,000,000  corporation 
operating  copper  mines  in 
southern  British  Columbia, 
which  netted  last  year  more 
than  $2,000,000  profit.  Mr. 
Miner,  although  he  sold  con- 
trol of  this  company  three  years 
ago,  is  still  one  of  the  largest 
stockholders. 

His  connection  with  the 
Granby  Rubber  Co.,  of  course, 
is  well  known.  The  concern 
was  started  in  1882  to  manu- 
facture rubber  clothing.  In 
1887  Mr.  Miner  built  new  mills 
,ind  appeared  in  the  market 
with  the  well  known  Granby 
rulil)er  footwear.  His  factory 
made  from  5,000  to  6,000  pairs 
of  shoes  a  day,  and  the  com- 
pany, it  is  said,  made  more 
money  in  proportion  to  its  out- 
))ut  than  any  of  the  other 
Canadian  factories.  Mr.  Miner 
was  also  interested  in  the 
formation  of  the  .■Xmes-Holdcn 
Co.,  one  of  the  largest  jobbing 
houses  in  Canada  and  who  are 
sole  selling  agents  in  Canada 
for  Granby  rubbers. 

It  was  natural,  with  all  the 

commercial     interests     carried 

liy  the  subject  of  this   sketch, 

that  he  should  become  more  or 

less  interested  in  banking,  and 

be  long  ago  became  connected 

with    the    Eastern    Townships 

Bank,     with     head     office     at 

Sherbrooke.   Quebec,  and  with  branches  in  57  cities  and  towns 

throughout  Canada.     Of  this  bank,  which  has  a  capital  of  $4,000,- 

000,  ^Ir.  Miner  is  vice  president. 

One  of  the  most  influential  men  in  Canada,  Mr.  Miner  has 
always  resolutely  refrained  from  accepting  political  office,  al- 
though often  urged — the  single  exception  being  the  mayoralty 
of  the  town  of  Granby,  which  he  has  held  for  20  years  past, 
the  place  being  the  location  of  the  Granby  Rubber  Co.,  his  sum- 
mer home,  and  in  fact,  his  town  financially  and  sentimentally. 
.\lthough  he  won't  take  office  he  is  intensely  interested  in  pub- 
lic matters,  and  often  lends  efficient  help  to  the  passage  of  laws 
that  he  believes  will  upbuild  his  country. 

Mr.  Miner  is  president  of  the  advisory  board  of  the' Congre- 
gational College  of  Montreal,  in  which  he  takes  a  great  interest, 
and   which   with  many   other  good   works  and   charities   he   and 
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Mrs.  Miner  support  with  unstinted  and  unostentatious  gener- 
osity. Mr.  Miner  is  an  enthusiastic  Canadian,  but  yet  not  a 
narrow  one.  Indeed  as  he  has  large  business  nitcrests  in  tlie 
United  States  he  is  often  in  Boston  and  New  York,  and  keeps 
in  touch  with  the  rubber  business  as  well  as  anybody  in  the 
Americas.  Although  born  in  Canada  he  is  from  New  England 
stock,  his  mother  being  born  in  Vermont,  and  while  his  father 
was  born  in  Canada,  his  grandfather  was  a  Connecticut  Yankee 
and  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College. 


RUBBER  IN  THE  CANADIAN  TARIFF. 


THE  new  Canadian  customs  tariff  act.  assented  to  April  12, 
1907,  involves  several  changes  in  the  rates  applicable  to  im- 
ports of  manufacturers  of  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha.  The 
language  of  the  several  paragraphs  relating  to  these  commodities 
is  given  below,  together  with  the  new  rates  and  those  effective 
under  the  acts  of  1894  and  1897.  By  may-  of  explanation  it  may 
be  stated  that,  in  addition  to  the  "general"  tariff,  special  "prefer- 
ential" rates  are  provided  for  the  products  of  Great  Britain  and 
certain  British  dependencies  named  in  the  act,  and  also  an 
"intermediate"  rate  for  the  products  of  other  British  colonies  or 
possessions  or  foreign  countries  under  certain  conditions,  in- 
volving reciprocal  benefits.  It  may  be  noted  that  Australia  does 
not  appear  in  the  list  of  British  countries  entitled  to  the  "prefer- 
ential" tariff.     The  duties  here,  specified  are  ad  valorem: 

617.  India-rubber  boots  and  shoes.  General  tariff,  2$  per 
cent.;   British  preferential,    15;    intermediate,   22J/2. 

Rate  under  the  act  of  1894 — 30  per  cent,  on  arctics  and  gal'ttrs  and 
25  per  cent,  on  rubber  boots  and* shoes  without  uppers  of  cloth  or  other 
materials.     Rate  under  act  of  1897 — 25  per  cent. 

618.  Rubber  cement  and  all  maaiufactures  of  india-rubber  and 
gutta-percha  not  otherwise  provided  for.  General  tariff,  27]/^  per 
cent.;  British  preferential,  15;  intermediate,  25. 

Rate  under  the  act  of  1894 — 325^  per  cent,  on  belting  and  25  per 
cent,  on  the  other  articles.  Rate  of  1897 — 20  per  cent,  on  belting  and 
25  per  cent,  en  unspecified  articles,  t 

619.  India-rubber  clothing  and  clothing  made  waterproof  with 
india-rubber;  rubber  or  gutta-perCha  hose,  and  cotton  or  linen 
hose  lined  with  rubber;  rubber  mats  or  matting  and  rubber  pack- 
ing. General  tariff,  35  per  cent.;  Ifritish  preferential,  22 J/4  ;  inter- 
mediate, 30.  I 

clothing   and   32 J4    per   cent.    011    tlie 
rr— 35  per  cent,  on  the  whole. 

620.  Webbing,  elastic,  over  ona  inch  wide.     General  tariff,  20 

per   cent.;    British    preferential,    laj^ ;    intermediate,    ij'A-  . 

Not  specified  in  the  nreceding  tariff  acts. 

t 

The  above  comparison  may  be  summarized  thus : 

Duties  unchanged  on  footwear,:  clothing,  waterproofed  clotli, 
hose,  packing,  matting  and  mats. 

Duties  higher  on  belting  and  all  other  manufactures  of  india- 
rubber  and  gutta-percha  not  mentioned  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. [The  imports  of  belting  last  year  aiuounted  to  $40,437  in 
value,  and  the  goods  classed  as  "All  other"  to  $414,828,  or  51 
per  cent,  of  the  total  imports  of  rubber  goods.] 

Under  the  previous  tariff  (that  is,  since  July  i,  1898),  imports 
from  Great  Britain  were  admitted  at  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent, 
from  the  general  tariff.  This  concession,  however,  has  not  given 
Great  Britain  a  leading  position  in  the  Canadian  rubber  goods 
trade,  as  these  figures  will  show — indicating  the  value  of  rubber 
goods  imports  for  the  past  three  fiscal  years : 

1904-05.  1905-06.  1906-07. 

Total    imports $978,215  $825,390  $811,743 

From    Great    Britain 334.646  164,996  99.695 

Rubber  tires  are  specifically  mentioned  in  the  new  tariff  acti — in 
paragraph  592,  which  embraces,  among  other  things,  "tires  of 
rubber  for  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  fitted  or  net."  The  rate  is  35 
per  cent.,  general  tariff,  22J/2  per  cent.  British  preferential,  and  30 


Rate   of    1894 — 35    per   cent,    on 
othtr  articles  named.     Rate  of  189 


per   cent,    intermediate — the   same    as   named   in   paragraph   619, 

already  quoted.  ,„        _ 

I  HE  Free  Li-st. 

Cru<le  materials  remain  free,  as  before,  paragraph  6l6  reading 
as  follows :  "Rubber  and  gutta-percha,  crude  caoutchouc  or  india- 
rubber,  unmanufactured,  powdered  rubber  and  rubber  on  gutta- 
percha waste  or  junk;  hard  rubber  in  sheets  but  not  further 
manufactured,  and  recovered  rubber  and  rubber  substitute." 

The  following  articles  are  also  admitted  free : 

Seamless  cotton  or  linen  duck,  in  circular  form,  of  a  class  or 
kind  not  made  in  Canada,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  hose 
pipe. 

Rubber  bulbs   for  vaccine  points. 

i''illets  of  cotton  and  rubber  not  exceeding  7  inches  wide,  im- 
ported exclusively  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  card  clothing. 

Rubber  thread,  not  covered. 

Rubber  heads  for  whips. 


THE  SHOE  MACHINERY  SITUATION. 


THE  Massachusetts  legislature  has  passed,  after  a  long  con- 
test, what  is  known  as  the  "Shoe  Machinery  bill,"  aimed 
specially  at  the  form  of  lease  in  use  by  the  United  Shoe  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  who  supply  machines  and  outfits  in  large  numbers 
to  shoe  manufacturers. 

The  new  law  provides  that  no  person  or  company  shall,  after 
July  I,  1907,  make  it  a  condition  in  the  sale  or  lease  of  any  ma- 
chine or  implement  that  the  purchaser  or  lessee  shall  not  buy 
or  lease  machinery  or  materials,  from  other  persons.  But  if  the 
owner  of  any  machine  shall  be  protected  by  patent  rights,  he  may 
require  that  any  purchaser  or  lessee  thereof  shall  purchase  or 
lease  from  him  such  component  parts  of  the  machine  as  may 
be  required  during  the  continuance  of  such  patents.  And  nothing 
in  the  act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  appointment  of  agents 
or  sole  agents  to  sell  or  lease  machinery.  A  violation  of 
this  act  is  punishable  for  each  offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$5,000. 

The  number  of  machines  out  under  lease  by  this  company  in 
the  United  States  on  March  I,  1907,  was  57,777,  an  increase  for 
the  year  of  8,877.  The  company  have  also  a  large  factory  at 
Leicester,  England,  and  many  machines  under  lease  abroad.  The 
Massachusetts  legislation  affects  conditions  only  in  that  state,  of 
course,  and  does  not  apply  to  leases  made  before  July  i.  But 
legislation  aimed  at  restrictive  leases  is  pending  in  Great  Britain, 
and  may  be  proposed  in  other  of  the  American  states,  in  case 
the  questions  involved  shall  not  first  be  settled  by  the  United 
States  supreme  court  in  a  waj  to 'rendSr  such 'enactments  with- 
out effect. 

It  does  not  appear  tliat  the  Massacliusetts  law  was  supported 
by  the  shoe  manufacturers,  with  whom  an  agreement  was  reached 
by  the  Shoe  Machinery  company  several  years  ago,  providing  for 
the  form  of  lease  that  has  since  been  in  force.  The  Shoe  Ma- 
chinery company  opposed  the  Massachusetts  law,  as  it  says,  not 
for  fear  that  it  would  affect  the  company  injuriously,  but  on  the 
principle  that  the  industry  should  be  as  free  from  restrictive 
legislation  as  possible.  The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  by  the 
way,  are  practically  without  competition  in  their  field,  so  that 
the  restrictive  clauses  now  prohibited  have  had  no  effect,  because 
there  has  been  practically  nothing  to  keep  out.  The  Shoe  Ma- 
chinery Company  will  prepare  new  forms  for  leases,  likely  to  in- 
volve a  higher  cost  to  manufacturers,  and  a  larger  income  for 
tlie  company. 

The  Shoe  Machinery  Company  is  embraced  in  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Corporation,  formed  under  the  New  Jersey  laws 
May  I,  1905.  The  latter  also  controls  the  companies  in  Eng- 
land. France,  Germany,  Switzerland.  Australia  and  Argentina. 
The  earnings  last  year  were  $4,183,000.  On  June  14  a  stock 
dividend  was  declared,  amounting  to  173,000  shares  of  common 
stock. 
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Two    Good    Men    Retire    from    the   Trade. 


THE  Boston  Rubber  Slioe  Co.  have  been  deprived  during 
the  month  of  the  services  of  two  iinportant  members  of 
the  administrative  force  at  their  factories,  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Messrs.  E.  F.  Bickford  and  Frank  L.  Locke.  We  have 
pleasure  in  presenting  herewith  portraits  of  these  gentlemen,  to- 
gether with  a  brief  record  of  their  connection  with  the  com- 
pany. 

*        *        * 

Erskine  Frank  Bickkokd,  who  has  resigned  the  position  of 
manufacturing  agent,  was  born  in  Woodstock,  Connecticut,  in 
1841.  He  received  a  common  school  education,  after  which  he 
worked  in  various  capacities  until  his  twentieth  year,  when  he  en- 
listed in  the  army  of  his  country  in  the  civil  war  and  served  with 
credit  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  cap- 
tured and  confined  in  the  hospital  prison  at  Richmond,  Virginia. 


Erskine  F.  Bickford. 


Fr.\nk  L.  Locke. 


It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  he  has  since  carried  somewhere  in 
his  sturdy  frame  a  bullet  which  no  surgeon  has  been  able  to 
locate.  On  being  released  from  prison  he  went  to  .\nnapolis,  in 
the  service  of  the  government. 

In  1865  Mr.  Bickford  entered  the  office  of  the  Boston  Rub- 
ber Shoe  Co.,  then  but  a  small  corporation.  It  was  so  small,  in- 
deed, that  with  the  help  of  one  assistant  he  was  able  to  run  the 
office,  handle  the  pay  roll,  receive  the  goods,  and  do  the  billing. 
The  superintendent  at  that  time  was  John  Robson,  the  father  of 
John  Robson,  who  is  now  connected  with  the  company.  On  the 
death  of  the  elder  Robson  he  was  succeeded  by  J.  B.  Sweetland, 
who  was  superintendent  for  about  four  years,  leaving  in  1872. 
During  this  interval  the  business  has  grown  considerably  and  the 
factory  has  been  enlarged  from  time  to  time.  On  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Sweetland,  the  late  Mr.  E.  S.  Converse  was  for  a  short 
time  his  own  superintendent,  with  i\Ir.  Bickford  as  an  able  as- 
sistant. 

With  the  continued  growth  of  the  enterprise  Mr.  Converse's 
time  became  more  and  more  engrossed  in  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  business,  while  upon  Mr.  Bickford  devolved  the  de- 
tails of  manufacture — a  kind  of  work  which  he  proved  him- 
self marvelously  adapted  to  do,  as  shown  in  the  splendidly  or- 
ganized army  of  operators  who  are  employed  in  the  great  fac- 
tories at  Maiden  and  Melrose. 


After  the  Boston  company  was  merged  with  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.  (in  1898)  Mr.  Bickford  was  appointed  to  the  position 
of  manufacturing  agent  of  the  former  company's  two  factories, 
the  new  plan  of  organization  embracing  also  a  general  superin- 
tendent, with  an  assistant  superintendent  for  each  factory.  Dur- 
ing the  past  eighteen  years  Mr.  Bickford  has  been  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  a  position 
which  he  still  holds. 

In  addition  to  his  close  attention  for  so  many  years  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  manufacturing  company,  Mr.  Bickford  has  found 
time  to  serve  as  a  trustee  and  director  in  the  Maiden  City 
Hospital,  a  director  in  the  Maiden  Savings  Bank,  and  an  active 
supporter  of  the  Maiden  Baptist  Church.  Mr.  Bickford  is  a 
man  of  quiet  and  studious  habits,  a  great  reader,  conservative  to 
a  degree  in  his  methods,  and  withal  strikingly  self  reliant,  and 
capable  of  attention  to  a  great  amount 
of  detail. 

»        »        * 

Frank  Loverinc  Locke,  who  has  re- 
signed as  general  superintendent  of  the 
factories  of  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe 
Co.,  to  take  effect  on  July  i,  was  born 
in  the  West  End  in  Boston  in  1855,  at- 
tended the  public  schools,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Phillips  Grammar 
and  English  High  schools.  After  a  year 
employed  in  railroad  engineering  he  en- 
tered the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1886  as  a  bachelor  of  science.  He 
continued  his  connection  with  the  In- 
stitute for  a  year,  then  devoted  some 
time  to  the  engineering  department  of 
the  city  of  Boston,  going  in  1895  to  the 
Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  where  he  was 
first  engaged  in  the  engineering  depart- 
ment. He  later  became  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  company,  in  charge  of 
Factory  No.  i,  and  on  January  7,  1902, 
was  appointed  general  superintendent, 
with  an  assistant  for  each  of  the  two  factories — the  position 
which  he  has  just  resigned. 

Mr.  Locke  has  always  maintained  his  interest  in  the  Institute 
of  Technologj',  has  served  as  president  of  the  alumni,  was  an 
organizer  of  the  Technology  Club,  and  is  at  present  a  member 
of  the  Institute  corporation.  He  was  for  fifteen  years  in  active 
service  in  the  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  from  which  he 
retired  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  business  in  1900,  with  the 
rank  of  Colonel.  Mr.  Locke  has  taken  an  active  part  as  director 
and  treasurer  in  the  Associate  Charities  of  Maiden  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Maiden  Hospital  Corporation.  He  has  been  par- 
ticularly interested,  however,  in  the  work  of  the  Boston  Young 
Men's  Christian  Union,  of  which  he  has  been  a  member  since 
1879,  and  for  almost  twenty  years  active  in  the  board  of  govern- 
ment, taking  part  in  the  most  important  work  of  the  society. 
Recently,  upon  the  resignation  as  president  of  the  Union  of  Mr. 
William  H.  Baldwin,  who  has  served  in  that  position  for  39 
years,  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  Union  for  the  succession  to 
the  office  fell  upon  Mr.  Locke,  and  this  accounts  for  his  retire- 
ment from  connection  with  the  rubber  industry.  The  new  posi- 
tion to  which  Mr.  Locke  has  been  called  is  one  for  which  his 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  society  has  fully  prepared  him, 
and  not  least  among  the  qualifications  for  the  new  work  is  the 
fact  that   he  is  a   most  pleasing  public  speaker. 
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THE   SINGAPORE  RUBBER  WORKS. 


""P  HE  rubber  factory  recently  establislicd  at  Singapore,  and 
•*•  the  first  in  the  Far  East  [see  The  Lnmiia  Rubber  Wohi.u, 
June  I,  1907 — page  284I,  it  appears  from  The  Times  of  Ceylon, 
is  an  outgrowth  from  the  Xederlandsclie  Guttapercha  Maats- 
chappij  (Netherlands  Gutta-Percha  Co.)  The  latter  company 
has  already  been  mentioned  in  The  India  Rubber  World  as 
having  inaugurated  a  factory  in  October,  1899,  at  19  Passir  Pan- 
jang,  Singapore,  for  extracting  gutta-percha  from  leaves,  under 
the  process  of  Dr.  P.  H.  Ledeboer.  This  industry  not  proving 
profitable,  the  works  have  been  converted  into  a  factory  for 
making  solid  rubber  tires,  valves,  and  the  like.  Locally  pro- 
duced rubber  is  used  and  the  goods  made  arc  intended  chiefly 
for  local  consumption. 

Mr.  L.  A.  van  Rijn,  who  was  the  manager  of  the  gutta- 
percha company,  is  in  charge  of  the  rubber  factory.  Mr.  H.  N. 
Ridley,  director  of  the  Singapore  botanic  garden,  is  quoted  by 
The  Times  of  Ceylon  as  saying:  "They  have  found  such  a 
demand  that  they  are  increasing  their  works  as  fast  as  they 
can.  I  have  a  pair  of  tires  on  my  trap  made  at  these  works 
from  clot  and  scrap  rubber  obtained  in  the  Straits,  and  they  are 
the  best  rubber  tires  in  Singapore.  The  best  known  carriage 
builder  in  Singapore  is  getting  tires  made  in  the  place.  The 
tires  we  are  getting  from  home  [England]  are  very  poor  ones, 
made  of  inferior  rubber.  There  are  good  markets  in  India  and 
China  for  the  numerous  articles  such  as  tires,  valves,  plSes, 
and  so  on  that  are  in  constant  use  and  which  could  be  supplied 
cheaper  than   from  home." 

-A..  C.  Harper  &  Co.,  of  Kuala  Lumpur,  have  been  appointcil 
agents  in  the  Federated  Malay  States. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN  RECIPROCITY. 


THE  secretary  of  the  treasury  at  Washington  has  notified 
the  customs  service,  and  the  consular  service  has  likewise 
been  informed,  of  a  reciprocal  commercial  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany,  announced  in  a  proclamation  by 
the  President,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  agreement.  The 
agreement  becomes  effective  from  July  i,  1907,  and  is  temporary, 
pending  a  comprehensive  commercial  treaty  between  the  two 
nations.  Reduced  rates  are  conceded  to  Germany  on  a  limited 
number  of  articles  imported  from  that  country ;  w'hat  was  more 
desired  by  the  Germans  is  the  modification  granted  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  customs  law,  particularly  in  respect  of  the  valua- 
tion of  imports.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany  admits  a  large 
number  of  .American  imports  at  the  rates  conceded  to  "the  most 
favored  nation,"  which  in  most  cases  are  lower  than  American 
products  have  paid  in  the  past.  The  official  announcement  men- 
tions the  rates  to  be  charged  by  Germany  on  various  imports 
from  America,  including  rubber  goods,  but  an  opportunity  is 
not  now  afforded  for  presenting  a  comparison  between  these 
and  the  rates  paid  hitherto.  In  general,  however,  lower  rates 
are  accorded  to  rubber  goods.  An  authority  in  the  American 
trade  estimates  that  the  rate  paid  on  imports  of  American  rubber 
footwear  has  worked  put  at  about  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and 
that  under  the  new  agreement  it  will  amount  to  14  per  cent. 


OBITUARY. 


manager,  until  1891,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  dual  office  of 
vice  president  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Walker  was  during  all  these 
years  a  forceful  part  of  the  management  of  the  company,  con- 
tributing in  a  vital  way  to  its  steady  development,  and  his  whole 
career  was  a  continual  story  of  success.  In  connection  with  their 
large  production  of  lead  pencils  the  Di.\on  company  have  been 
extensive  users  of  india-rubber,  and  for  a  number  of  years  have 
operated  a  rubber  factory  of  their  own.  Mr.  Walker  was  a 
director  in  several  important  financial  institutions,  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Jersey  City  Board 
of  Trade,  and  had  served  as  a  member  of  the  Jersey  City  Board 
of  Education  and  a  trustee  of  the  Jersey  City  Public  Library. 


JOHN  A.  W.\LKER,  vice  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  died  at  his  home  in  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey,  on  May  23,  in  his  seventieth  year.  He  was  born  in 
New  York  city,  was  prepared  for  college  in  a  private  school, 
chose  a  commercial  career,  served  his  country  in  the  civil  war, 
and  in  1867  became  connected  with  Joseph  Dixon  &  Co.  A  year 
later  the  present  Dixon  corporation  was  formed,  with  Mr.  Walker 
as  secretary,  to  which  position  was  gradually  added  the  work  of 


PNEUMATIC  CUSHION  HEEL. 


A  X  ingenious  and  valuable  development  in  the  line  of  rubber 
^*-  heels  is  the  Anderson  Improved  Pneumatic  Cushion  Heel, 
covered  by  patents  granted  to  W.  G.  .Anderson.  This  heel  is 
not  only  resilient,  but  of  great  comfort  to  the  w'earer,  since  it 

will  not  slip  or  carry 
mud  or  pick  it  up. 
Another  claim  made 
for  this  heel  is  that 
it  is  arch  supporting. 
It  is  particularly 
comfortable  to  feel  a 
soft  elastic  cushion  be- 
neath the  arch  of  the 
foot.  The  larger  of 
the  illustrations 
shows  the  double  suc- 
tion chamber  with  the 
cross  bar  reinforcing 
the  diaphragm.  The 
back  of  the  heel  is 
formed  so  as  to  con- 
lain  an  air  chamber. 
The  smaller  cut  more 
fully  illustrates  the 
formation       of       the 

cross  section  of  the 
Pneumatic  Cushion   Heel.  u     1     .1       *      j 

heel — the  tread  sur- 
face and  the  inner  chamber  as  well.  When  applying  the  rubber 
heel  to  a  shoe,  the  leather  must  be  smoothed  off  and  the  contact 
surface  covered  with  cement.  The  heel  is  then  nailed  to  the 
shoe  in  the  usual  manner  and  as  soon  as  the  cement  hardens  it 
will  be  found  by  pressing  on  the  diaphragm  or  the  cross  bar 
that  there  is  an  air-tight  chamber  underneath  which  forms  a 
springy  soft  supporting  cushion.  Mr.  Anderson,  when  asked 
where  he  got  his  idea  of  the  construction  of  the  suction  cham- 
ber, replied  that  it  was  from  seeing  a  fly  walking  up  a  window 
pane,  and  realizing  that  it  was  wearing  a  cushion  heel.  He 
started  to  study  the  fly's  foot  under  a  misroscope  and  the  An- 
derson  Improved  Pneumatic  Cushion   Heel  was  the  result. 


WANTS  AND  INQUIRIES. 


(412)  Vy/HERE    can    sheet   aluminum    for   making   brands 

W      be   secured? 

(413)  Wanted  addresses  of  firms  handling  supplies  for  rubber 
stamp  manufacturers. 

(414)  Names  of  manufacturers  of  insulating  and  general 
rubber  machinery  who  can  furnish  information  regarding  the 
same  are  wanted  by  a  foreign  house. 

(415)  Who  manufactures  or  imports  pure  tar? 

(416)  Can  seed  of  "Manitoba"  or  Ceara  rubber  be  obtained 
in  this  country?. 

(417)  New  or  second-hand  gutta-percha  masticator  wanted, 
if  in  good  condition. 

UiS)  Wanted  the  address  of  W.  H.  Bennett,  rubber  techni- 
cologist. 
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RUBBER  INTERESTS  IN  EUROPE. 


DUNLOP    TYRE    DIVIDENDS. 

"T^llE   rate  of  dividends    01   the    Uunlop   Pneumatic  Tyre  Co., 
A        Limited,   for  the  past  business  year  was   reported  in   The 
I.\Di.\  Rubber  World  May   i,   1907   (page  J44).     The  payments 
were  dated  April  8.  and   llie  amounts   involved  were: 

On  the  preference  shares  (5  per  cent) ^24,874 

On  the  ordinary  shares   (8  per  cent) 50,000 

On   the   deferred   shares    (5   per  cent) 24,998 

Total    for    the   year £99,872 

The  company  paid  an  interim  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  on  the 
preference  shares  on  May  I,  amounting  to  £24,824,  and  have  an- 
nounced for  July  I  an  interim  dividend  on  the  orihnary  shares 
amounting  to  £25,000  and  on  the  deferred  shares  of  £12,500—3 
total  since  April  of  £62.374.  The  total  disbursements,  including 
the  yearly  dividend,  within  three  months  amount  to  £162,246 
I  =$789.57 1 -26 1,  not  including  dividends  of  £90,940  of  the  af- 
filiated Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  declared  on  April  17. 

CALLENDERS  CABLE  AND  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

The  trading  profits  of  Callender"s  Cable  and  Construction 
Co.,  Limited,  for  1906,  were  £122.986,  or  £1.600  less  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  which  was  the  best  in  the  company's  history. 
The  net  profit  came  out  at  £54,050  [=$263,224.25],  against 
£5^,765  in  1905.  The  high  price  of  copper  has  affected  the  com- 
pany's business,  and  their  report  refers  to  a  "waiting  policy"  on 
tlie  part  of  many  of  their  customers,  w^hich  is  regarded  as  in 
keeping  with  a  widespread  tendency  among  consumers  of  copper 
to  hold  off  from  buying  until  a  lower  price  level  has  been  reached. 
The  company  paid  £13,500  in  debenture  interest  (from  gross 
profits),  £10,000  in  preference  dividends,  and  £26,250  in  ordinary 
share  dividends.  The  company  have  continued  the  policy  of 
taking  over,  wholly  or  in  part,  undertakings  which  widen  the 
company's  basis  or  relieve  them  to  a  certain  extent  of  com- 
petition. The  .iXnchor  Cable  Co.,  Limited,  whose  works  at  Leigh, 
Lancashire,  were  purchased  in  1903,  have  been  completely  re- 
organized, and  that  acquisition  is  contributing  to,  the  profits 
of  Callender's.  They  have  £42,170  invested  in  St.  Helens  Cable 
and  Rubber  Co.,  Limited  (Warrington),  and  £89,320  in  other 
companies.  Callender's  Bitumen,  Telegraph  and  Waterproof 
Co.,  Limited,  was  formed  in  1882  and  took  its  present  name  in 
1896.  The  capital  in  the  latter  year  was  £200,000 — since  increased 
to  £375,000,  with  an  issue  of  £300,000  in  4'/2  per  cent,  debentures. 
The  quietness  in  home  business  of  late  has  been  offset  by  good 
orders  from  the  Far  East,  South  America,  Mexico  and  Canada. 

GREAT    BRITAIN. 

The  business  of  R.  &  J.  Dick,  of  the  Greenhead  Works,  Glas- 
gow, manufacturers  of  gutta-percha  and  balata  goods,  and  par- 
ticularly balata  belts,  has  been  sold,  as  from  January  i,  1907,. by 
the  trustee  of  the  late  James  Dick,  the  last  surviving  partner, 
to  parties  who  will  continue  the  business  under  the  old  name. 
The  brothers  Robert  and  James  Dick  began  business  in  1846. 
The  former  died  in  August,  1891.  and  the  latter  in  March,  1902, 
each  leaving  a  handsome  fortune  in  addition  to  their  interest  in 
the  works. 

A  new  company  under  the  style  of  Premier  Waterproof  and 
Rubber,  Limited,  will  carry  on  the  business  purchased  from  the 
liquidation  of  B.  Cohen,  Limited,  waterproof  and  rubber  manu- 
facturers, at  the  Bromley  Works,  Ashley  lane,  Manchester.  Hugo 
W.  Hassburger  has  been  appointed  managing  director,  and  ad- 
ditional machinery  has  been  laid  down.  The  company  was 
registered  May  16,  with  £50,000  capital,  of  which  £30,000  is  in 
preference  shares. 

Claudius  Ash,  Sons  &  Co.  (1905).  Limited,  report  a  profit  for 
1906  of  £83,359.  The  dividend  of  S'A  per  cent,  on  the  preference 
shares,  3  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  shares  for  the  first  half  of 
1906  and  5  per  cent,   for  the  second  half,  amounted  to  £52,820 


l=$-57.548.53).  Added  to  reserve,  £17,706.  The  business  is  the 
m.unifacture  and  sale  of  dental  rubbers  and  other  dentists' 
materials. 

The  appeal  of  Sirdar  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  against  a  judgment  given  in  the  court  of  appeal  in  1906, 
was  heard  on  May  14.  The  respondents  were  Wallington, 
Weston  &  Co.,  who  it  was  alleged  had  been  guilty  of  infringing 
the  appellant's  patent  for  a  solid  tire  (Xo.  11,686  of  1900),  but  the 
judgment  given  in  the  appeal  court  was  upheld  by  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor  and  their  lordships. 

GERMANY. 

The  Hannoversche  Aktien-Gumniiwaren-Fabrik,  in  spite  of  the 
long  continued  strike  at  their  works,  were  able  to  pay  the  usual 
dividend  of  6  per  cent,  for  the  last  business  year,  and  report 
good  prospects. 

Frankfurter  Asbestwerke  Aktiengesellschaft  (formerly  Louis 
Wertheim),  at  Frankfort  o/M. — Accounts  for  the  ninth  business 
year  (1906)  show  net  profits  of  100,840  marks  [=$24,000].  Divi- 
dends, 7  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of  1,200,000  marks ;  dividends 
in  the  preceding  three  years,  3,  6  and  5  per  cent.,  respectively. 

Vereinigte  Gummiwaren-Fabriken  Harburg-Wien  continue 
active  building  operations  at  Harburg  a/d  Elbe.  Before  their 
fire  in  October,  1905,  drawings  had  been  prepared  for  the  recon- 
struction of  their  factory.  The  destruction  of  several  of  the 
buildings  at  that  time  called  at  once  for  a  large  amount  of  new 
construction  work,  which,  as  it  progresses,  not  only  replaces 
the  burned  out  departments,  but  carries  out  the  plans  for  a  more 
modern  factory  throughout.  The  success  of  the  Internationale 
Galalith-Gesellschaft  Hoff  &  Co.  has  been  such  as  to  render 
necessary  a  much  larger  building  than  has  been  devoted  to  it  in 
the  V.  G.-F.  plant,  and  this  building  is  to  be  given  up  to  the 
tire  department,  and  a  building  for  the  galalith  work,  twice  as 
large,  erected  adjoining  the  new  Harburg  docks  being  constructed 
as  part  of  the  harbor  improvements  for  which  the  city  of  Ham- 
burg is  expending  57,500,000  marks. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Owing  to  the  amalgamation  with  the  Kabelfabrik  Aktiengesell- 
schaft (vormals  Otto  Bondy),  of  Vienna,  of  an  important  wire 
drawing  establishment,  the  name  has  been  adopted  of  Kabel- 
fabrik und  Drahtindustrie  Aktiengesellschaft.  In  addition  to  the 
manufacture  of  hard  and  soft  rubber  goods  and  insulated  wires, 
the  company  will  now  produce  copper,  bronze,  and  steel  wires. 

FRANCE. 

The  Etablissements  Boissac,  at  Lyons,  have  assumed  the  title 
Societc  pour  I'Exploitation  des  Procedes  Gentzch,  or  more 
simply,  "Compagnic  Gentzch,"  for  the  exploitation  of  the  "new 
gutta-percha"  under  Gentzsch's  patents.  The  capital  is  2,300,000 
francs  [=$441,900]. 

Michelin  et  Cie.,  of  Clermont-Ferrand,  are  reported  to  be  the 
owners  of  a  rubber  plantation  of  1,200  hectares  [=2,965  acres], 
near  Baturite,  in  the  Brazilian  state  of  Ceara.  The  trees  are  of 
the  "manigoba"  species,  or  Manihol  Glasiotiii. 

ITALY. 

Pirelli  &  Co.,  the  important  rubber  manufacturers  of  Milan, 
have  decided  to  increase  their  capital  from  7,000,000  to  10,500,000 
lire  [^$2,026,500],  by  the  issue  of  7,000  new  shares  of  500  lire 
each. 

SWEDEN. 

The  Svcnska  Gummi-Fabriks  .\ktiebolaget,  makers  of  mechan- 
ical rubber  goods  at  Gislavcd,  earned  a  gross  profit  in  1906  of 
95,784  kronen  [  =^$25.670. 1 1  ]  and  paid  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent. 
(See  The  Inth.v  Rubber  World,  November  i,  1904 — page  42.] 

RUSSIA. 

The  firm  Pychlau  &  Brant,  at  Moscow,  dealers  in  technical 
(mechanical)  and  surgical  rubber  goods,  has  been  succeeded  by 
a  public  company  under  the  same  style,  with  a  capital  of  400,000 
rubles  [=$206,000.] 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  AT  AKRON. 


liY    A    KESIDENT    CORRESl'ONIlENT. 

■  I  ■  HE  reclaiming  plant  of  The  Aladdin  Rubber  Co.,  near  Bar- 
■^  berton,  was  practically  wiped  out  by  fire  on  June  7,  which 
caused  about  $75,000  damage.  The  origin  of  the  fire  has  not  been 
ascertained.  The  $4,000  Corliss  engine  and  the  boiler  were  not 
destroyed,  but  all  of  the  process  machinery  and  about  90  tons 
of  rubber  were  a  total  loss.  The  company  began  operations  in 
October  last  and  were  doing  a  good  business.  It  is  likely  that  the 
plant  will  be  rebuilt  in  Akron  where  the  company  have  their 
offices.     The  company  carried  considerable  insurance. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  are  keeping  a  gang  of  workmen  em- 
ployed night  and  day  upon  the  new  factory  and  office  building 
which  they  are  having  erected  at  the  corner  of  South  Main  and 
Rubber  streets.  The  office  building  will  be  one  of  the  finest 
structures  of  the  kind  in  the  city. 

Referring  to  a  published  report  that  The  Diamond  Rubber  Co. 
will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  insulated  wire,  they  state 
that  while  they  have  been  figuring  upon  something  of  the  kind 
no  decision  has  been  reached  in  the  matter. 

The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  are  erecting  a  new  building  in  con- 
nection with  their  factory  in  Akron  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
Marsh  tire  rim  which,  while  they  have  controlled  it  for  some 
time  past,  has  been  manufactured  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  by  the 
Bryant  Steel  Wheel  and  Rim  Co.  As  soon  as  the  Columbus 
plant  can  accumulate  a  sufficient  supply  of  stock  to  permit  of 
the  removal  of  the  business  to  Akron  the  change  will  be  made. 

The  Rubber  Products  Co.,  operating  the  plant  formerly  con- 
trolled by  the  .-Mden  Rubber  Co.  at  Barberton,  are  making  some 
important  improvements  in  the  works,  one  of  the  most  recent 
of  which  was  a  new  press  room.  The  number  of  the  em- 
ployes have  been  increased  and  the  company's  facilities  en- 
larged considerably. 

Alexander  Adamson,  owner  of  Adamson's  foundry  and  ma- 
chine shop,  has  purchased  five  acres  of  land  in  East  Akron, 
which  has  given  rise  to  a  report  that  the  business  which  he  is 
conducting  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  machinery  is  to  be 
taken  over  by  a  large  company  of  which  he  will  remain  manager, 
though  as  yet  nothing  definite  is  to  be  reported.  The  Adamson 
foundry  has  in  hand  large  orders  for  hydraulic  presses  for  the 
Michelin  Tire  Co.'s  factory  at  Milltown,  New  Jersey. 

Considerable  local  interest  is  felt  in  the  French  Grand  Prix 
automobile  contest  on  July  2,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  car 
which  Walter  Christie  is  to'  drive  will  be  fitted  with  Diamond 
tires. 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  Marks,  vice  president  of  The  Diamond  Rub- 
ber Co.  (Akron,  Ohio),  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the  Akron 
Automobile  Co.,  and  inaugurated  an  active  campaign  looking  to 
the  inclusion  in  the  membership  of  the  club  every  automobile 
owner  in  the  city.  Mr.  Charles  C.  Goodrich,  owing  to  his  in- 
tended removal  from  Akron,  lately  resigned  the  presidency  of 
the  club,  being  succeeded  by  Mr.  M.  Otis  Hower.  Mr.  Fred. 
Work  is  vice  president  and  the  Hon.  George  W.  Crouse  treas- 
urer. Mr.  Marks  says  that  this  city  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
having  more  automobiles  than  any  other  of  its  size  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  325  licensed  cars  in  .\kron,  or  one  for  every 
200  residents. 

Superintendent  Freedman,  of  the  Stein  Double  Cushion  Tire 
Co.,  has  sailed  for  Europe  with  the  idea  of  being  absent  about 
three  months. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

BY    A    RESIDENT    CORRESPONDENT. 

CAN  FRANCISCO  as  a  city  continues  to  undergo  some  re- 
»>-'  markable  experiences.  The  mayor,  Eugene  Schmitz,  has 
been  convicted  of  the  crime  of  extortion,  which  involves  im- 
prisonment, and  he  now  awaits  sentence.     The  political  "boss," 


Abe  Ruef,  who  was  largely  responsible  for  both  the  rise  and  the 
fall  of  Schmitz,  has  made  a  confession  of  crime  and  also  awaits 
sentence.  Every  member  of  the  city's  board  of  supervisors  has 
confessed  to  bribe  taking.  Added  to  the  political  muddle,  the 
business  men  have  to  contend  with  the  hardships  which  have 
been  occasioned  by  all  sorts  of  strikes. 

While  retail  business  is  naturally  slow  on  account  of  these 
troubles,  and  every  line  of  business  is  inconvenienced,  a  good 
thing  is  the  fact  that  the  strikes  have  not  put  a  stop  to  activity 
in  rebuilding  the  city,  though  the  railways  have  been  interfered 
with  in  delivering  freight,  and  construction  material  has  some- 
times been  scarce.  There  has  been  a  stringency  of  money,  too. 
But  crops  on  the  Pacific  coast  promise  to  be  unusually  big  this 
year,  which  will  put  more  money  in  circulation.  Bank  clearings 
are  surpassing  former  records ;  ocean  cargoes  are  larger  than 
ever  before ;  the  city  is  being  better  administered,  and  the  end 
of  the  labor  troubles  is  believed  to  be  in  sight.  On  the  whole 
San  Francisco  people  are  taking  these  disturbances  as  much  as 
a  matter  of  course  as  they  do  their  three  meals  a  day,  and  as 
somebody  in  the  rubber  trade  has  said,  they  are  getting  fat  on 
them. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  management  of  the  Gorham 
Rubber  Co.,  as  might  be  inferred  from  some  reports  that  have 
gone  out.  Mr.  F.  S.  Sargent  is  still  manager  of  the  establish- 
ment; and  he  reports  a  degree  of  activity  in  trade  that  would 
indicate  that  the  rubber  branch  is  one  of  those  least  affected  by 
the  current  troubles. 

The  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.  have  taken  a  ten  years'  lease 
on  No.  512  Mission  street,  and  contracted  for  the  addition  of 
two  stories  to  the  building.  Business  has  been  opened  with 
Mr.  L.  L.  Torrey  in  charge,  and  several  carloads  of  stock  are 
on  their  way  from  the  factory.  From  the  San  Francisco  store 
branch  stores  will  be  operated  at  Los  Angeles  and  Seattle. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Pease,  president  of  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.,  is 
well  satisfied  with  the  situation  in  the  rubber  trade.  He  says 
that  naturally  in  the  summer  months  trade  will  be  less  active, 
but  May  this  year  was  the  best  May  they  have  ever  had,  and 
the  orders  for  fall  deliveries  are  larger  than  ever  before  at  this 
date.  Work  is  progressing  on  the  new  twelve-story  building 
near  their  old  location  on  Market  street,  which  they  expect  to 
occupy  before  next  summer.  Mr.  Pease  and  his  family  will  spend 
the  present  summer  in  Portland. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Crosby,  formerly  with  the  Washington  Rubber  Co. 
in  Seattle,  has  come  to  San  Francisco  to  take  a  position  wi'h 
the  Pacific  Tool  and  Supply  Co.  He  reports  the  rubber  trade 
at    Seattle   as   active. 

The  manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Rubber  Company,  Mr.  Nor- 
ton, states  that  trade  keeps  up  at  its  exceptionally  brick  pace, 
and  that  the  outlook,  judging  from  the  prosperous  condition  of 
the  entire  State,  is  that  good  conditions  will  prevail  during  the 
coming  year. 

GUAYULE  INTERESTS. 


A  NEW  company  in  the  guayule  rubber  interest  is  Compaiiia 
•'^  Guayulera  de  Torreon,  S.  A.,  composed  principally  of 
citizens  of  Torreon,  Mexico,  where  the  company  have  their  head- 
quarters and  are  planning  to  erect  a  factory  with  a  capacity  for 
producing  12  to  15  tons  of  rubber  per  day.  The  company  are  re- 
ported to  own  858,000  acres  of  land,  on  which  the  guayule  plant 
is  abundant,  besides  which  they  have  contracted  for  the  guayule 
on  the  extensive  ranch,  "La  Bahia,"  owned  by  General  Jeronimo 
Trevifio.  Lie.  Manuel  Garza  .\dalpe  is  president  of  the  new  com- 
pany and  G.  P.  Pena  secretary.  The  company  will  begin  business 
with  a  capita!  of  $300,000  (Mexican). 

The  declared  value  of  guayule  rubber  exports  from  Torreon, 
Mexico,  during  1906  totaled  $917,571  (gold),  according  to  the 
United  States  consul,  against  $125,478  in  1905.  Guayule  first 
appeared  on  the  consular  agent's  records  on  April  3,  1905. 
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News   of  the   American    Rubber   Trade. 


CHANGES    OF    OWNERS    AT    RUTHERFORD. 

THE  plant  of  the  Electric  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  (Ruther- 
ford, New  Jersey)  was  advertised  by  the  receivers  to  be 
oflfered  at  public  sale  on  June  7.  They  received  an  ofTcr 
for  the  property  at  an  earlier  date,  however,  which  was  accepted 
by  the  receivers  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  the  offer  being 
from  F.  G.  Mott,  Jr.  (general  manager),  and  others  identified  with 
the  Trident  Tire  Co.,  No.  1593  Broadway,  New  York.  Pos- 
session was  taken  at  once,  and  the  manufacture  begun  of  the 
"Trident,"  a  new  puncture  proof  tire.  Title  to  the  Rutherford 
plant,  however,  has  been  taken  by  a  new  corporation.  The  Electric 
Rubber  Co.,  with  $1,000,000  capital  authorized,  articles  of  which 
were  filed  under  the  New  Jersey  law  May  24,  1907,  by  Walter 
H.  Bond,  No.  32  Broadway,  New  York ;  William  J.  Conkling, 
Orange,  New  Jersey ;  and  Oscar  C.  Miller,  No.  800  Broad  street, 
Newark,  N.  J.  This  company  is  understood  to  embrace  interests 
identical  with  those  of  the  purchasers  of  the  Rutherford  plant. 

The  former  owners  of  the  plant  were  incorporated  in  Novem- 
ber, 1903,  as  the  Electric  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  tires,  which  was  suspended  at  the  end  of 
1906,  when  the  company  became  embarrassed  and  receivers  were 
appointed. 

THE  MICHELIN   AMERICAN   FACTORY. 

The  Michelin  Tire  Co. — the  American  corporation  with 
$3,000,000  capital  authorized  and  formed  under  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey  March  12,  1907,  to  operate  a  branch  factory  of  Michelin 
et  Cie.  (Clermont-Ferrand,  France) — have  under  construction  at 
Milltown,  New  Jersey,  buildings  and  equipment  designed  for  an 
output  of  1500  motor  tires  daily,  under  the  same  formulas  and 
processes  as  are  used  by  the  parent  company.  They  advise  The 
India  Rubber  World:  "Our  buildings  and  machinery  are  modern 
in  every  respect,  no  expense  being  spared  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  rubber  mill  in  the  world.  We  shall  soon  be  ready  to 
present  to  the  trade  Michelin  tires  made  in  America."  The 
president  of  the  American  company  is  Monsieur  Edouard 
Michelin,  the  head  of  Michelin  et  Cie.  in  France,  and  the  vice- 
president,  Monsieur  A.  Fountaine,  formerly  at  Clermont-Ferrand, 
is  in  charge  of  the  new  factory. 

The  Michelin  Tire  Co.  have  acquired  the  factory  of  the  Inter- 
national Automobile  and  Vehicle  Tire  Co.,  incorporated  in  New 
Jersey  April  15,  1899.  The  factory  was  purchased  by  the  latter 
from  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  having  been  that  long 
operated  under  the  name  Meyer  Rubber  Co.  The  transfer  of  this 
property  will  not  be  made  before  the  end  of  summer,  but  mean- 
while the   Michelin  people  are  erecting  additional  buildings. 

MR.    PAINE   GOES   TO   LONDON. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.  announced,  under  date  of  June 
13,  that  in  view  of  the  growth  of  the  company's  foreign  business, 
]\Ir.  Eben  H.  Paine  will  be  located  in  London  as  advisory 
director  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  their  English 
corporation,  and  have  a  general  supervision  of  their  entire 
foreign  trade.  Mr.  Paine  purposes  leaving  New  York  on  July  3 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  his  new  post.  Mr.  Paine  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  sales  department  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co.  since  its  organization,  15  years  ago,  but  years  before  that 
he  was  interested  in  the  sale  of  rubber  goods.  His  career  in  the 
rubber  trade  began  in  connection  with  the  Boston  firm  of  Clapp, 
Evans  &  Co.,  about  35  years  ago.  In  1877,  when  the  American 
Rubber  Co.  was  organized  by  Robert  D.  Evans,  Mr.  Paine 
joined  its  forces,  becoming  in  the  end  the  general  selling  agent. 
He  held  this  position  when  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  came 
into  existence,  involving  the  merger  of  the  American  Rubber 
Co.,   with  Mr.   Evans,  president  of  the  consolidated  companies. 


Mr.  Paine  then  femoved  from  Boston  to  New  York,  becoming 
identified  with  the  sales  branch  of  the  new  and  larger  corpora- 
tion. By  the  resignation  of  the  late  Charles  L.  Johnson  as 
director  of  sales  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  in  May,  1897, 
the  position  of  chief  selling  agent  fell  to  Mr.  Paine,  already  in 
charge  of  the  New  York  selling  agency,  and  this  position  he  has 
continued  to  fill  up  to  this  time. 

From  its  beginning  it  has  been  a  settled  policy  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.  to  cultivate  an  export  trade  along  systematic 
lines,  in  pursuance  of  which  an  European  depot  was  established 
several  years  ago  in  London,  and  developed  finally  into  a  separate 
public  company,  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  regis- 
tered in  London  February  16,  1905.  It  is  in  connection  with  this 
company  that  Mr.  Paine  transfers  the  scene  of  his  activity  in 
the  trade  across  the  Atlantic,  where  he  has  already  visited  the 
agencies  of  his  company  several  times  in  the  past.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  since  the  merger  with  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing 
Co.,  the  sale  of  the  mechanical  and  kindred  rubber  goods 
products  of  the  latter  has  been  carried  on  under  the  style  The 
Anglo-American  Rubber  Co.,  on  Holborn  viaduct,  London,  and 
presumably  Mr.  Paine  will  be  expected  to  devote  part  of  his 
energies  to  the  latter  enterprise. 

*  *  * 

The  position  vacated  by  ^^r.  Paine's  transfer  has  been  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Edward  R.  Rice  as  manager  of  sales 
in  charge  of  all  sales,  including  the  branch  store  department, 
which  has  been  in  Mr.  Rice's  hands  hitherto.  All  selling  depart- 
ments will  be  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  on  sales  com- 
posed of  Homer  E.  Sawyer,  chairman ;  Lester  Leland,  Walter  S. 
Ballou,  John  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  Henry  B.  Hubbard,  secretary. 

NEW    TIRE    TUBE    FACTORY. 

The  Victor  Auto  Tire  Repair  Co.  (Passaic,  New  Jersey)  will 
be  operated  hereafter  under  the  name  The  Victor  Auto  Tire  and 
Tube  Co.,  the  change  in  title  making  their  entrance  into  the 
manufacture  of  inner  tubes.  For  this  purpose  they  have  acquired 
premises  in  Waterhouse's  Mills.  The  company  also  manufacture 
repair  stock  and  continue  to  repair  and  retread  pneumatic  tires. 
The  company  were  incorporated  October  18,  1906.  James  Mait- 
land  is  manager  and  Samuel  W.  Hall  secretary. 

AN    AMERICAN    BRANCH    OF    CLAUDIUS    ASH. 

A  NEW  factory  for  the  production  of  dental  rubbers  has  been 
established,  being  a  branch  of  the  important  English  corpora- 
tion, Claudius  Ash,  Sons  &  Co.  (1905),  Limited.  The  American 
office  is  at  No.  30  East  Fourteenth  street.  New  York,  and  the 
factory  at  Irvington  (near  Newark),  New  Jersey.  The  original 
business  of  Claudius  Ash  &  Sons,  manufacturers  of  dental  ma- 
terials, was  formed  in  1825.  It  expanded  in  time  into  two  busi- 
nesses, one  manufacturing  and  one  mercantile,  which  in  1905  were 
combined  in  one  public  company,  capitalized  at  ii,ooo,ooo 
[=$4,866,500].  At  that  time  the  profits  for  the  three  years  pre- 
ceding were  reported  to  have  averaged  £71,581  [$348,349]  per 
annum,  covering  the  manufacture  and  sale  not  only  of  dental 
rubbers,  but  of  dental  materials  of  all  kinds.  The  American 
branch  factory  has  been  inaugurated  under  the  supervision  of 
the  managing  director  in  charge  of  the  English  factory. 

A   RUBBER    STORE   AT    SPOKANE. 

The  Washington  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  are  building  a  modern 
structure  containing  about  25,000  feet  of  floor  space  to  accommo- 
date a  stock  of  merchandise  which  they  have  arranged  to  carry 
at  No.  708  Main  avenue,  Spokane,  Washington.  The  company 
are   selling  agents    for   the    Pacific   Coast    Rubber   Co.   and   the 
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business  in  the  Spokane  territory  has  been  handled  formerly 
through  the  company's  other  Pacitic  coast  stores.  Owing  to  the 
increase  of  business  in  that  territory  it  is  now  considered  neces- 
sary to  put  in  a  first  class  stock  at  Spokane. 

BOS:ON  RUBBER  SHOE  CO.  S  AFFAIRS. 

The  report  of  condition  filed  by  this  companiy  as  of  March  31, 
1907,  with  the  Massachusetts  state  authorities,  with  the  cor- 
responding figures   for  the  preceding  year,  is  as   follows : 

.\SSETS. 

March  31,  March  31, 

1907.  ipofi. 

Real    estate $768,525.00  $768,525 

Machinery    375,SiSo6  375,5'S 

Merchandise  and  stock  in  process....     4,394,856.51  3,540,003 

Casli  and  debts  receivable 1,932,444.34  2,041,384 

Patent    rights 2,000.00  

Special  contract  U.  S.  Rubber  Co....     4,800,000.00  4,800,000 

Miscellaneous    16,670.00  16,620 


Total    $12,290,010.91  $11,542,047 

LI.MUI.ITIES. 

Capital   stock $5,000,000.00  $5,000,000 

Accounts    payable 706.146.11  428,114 

Funded  debt 4,800,000.00  4,800,000 

Floating   debt 650.000.00  

Interest  on  bonds  not  due 40.000.00  40,000 

Profit  and   loss 1,093.864.80  1,273.933 


Total     $12,290,010.91         $11,542,047 

WOONSOCKET    RUBBER    CO.'S    ATFAIES. 

The  report  of  condition  of  the  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.,  filed 
with  the  Massachusetts  authorities  as  required  of  all  corpora- 
tions doing  business  in  that  state,  for  the  year  ending  March  30, 
1907,  compared  with  the  figures  for  the  preceding  year,  is  as 
follows : 

.ASSETS. 

1907.  igo6. 

Real    estate $887,218  $897,543 

Machinery    281,745  292,842 

Material    2,918,842  2,429,542 

Cash  and   debts   receivable 152,714  324,322 

Adjustment   of    inventory 1,198,994  1,198,984 

Loans    receivable 1,800,000  1,800,000 

Miscellaneous     1,178               


Total     $7,240,691 

LI.MilLITIES. 

Capital   stock $3,000,000 

Accounts    payable 631,927 

Special   debt 1.800.000 

Surplus    fi.xed 1,613.900 

Profit  and  loss 194,864 


$6,943,233 

$3,000,000 

185 

1,800,000 

1,613,900 

529,148 


Total    $7,240,691  $6,943,233 

AMERICAN    RUBBER    CO.'S    AFFAIRS. 

The  report  of  condition  filed  as  of  March  31,  1907,  by  the 
American  Rubber  Co.  (Boston),  with  the  Massachusetts  com- 
missioner of  corporations,  as  required  by  law,  embraces  the  fol- 
lowing details : 

ASSETS.  LI.\BILITIES. 

Real    estate $188,008.22  Capital     $1,000,000.00 

Machinery   136,927.22  Accounts   payable..        34.938-79 

Merchandise  1,813,843.27  Special  bills  payable      600,000.00 

Cash  and  receivables  668,989.25  Floating  debt 200,000.00 

Special   bills  rec'ble  600,000.00  Surplus    865,784.01 

Miscellaneous     ....  7.915. 17  Profit   and   loss....      714,960.33 


Total     $3,415,683.13      Total    $3,415,683.13 

THE    ROSENDAIX-EEDDAWAY    COMPANY. 

An  addition  is  being  made  to  the  plant  of  The  Rossendale- 
Reddaway  Belting  and  Hose  Co.,  Limited  (Newark,  New  Jer- 
sey), in  the  shape  of  a  two-story  building,  50x100  feet,  to  be 
used  for  drying  purposes.  The  company  makes  "Camel  Hair" 
belting,  and  also  stitched  canvas  belting  and  linen  fire  hose,  but 
no  goods  into  which  rubber  enters.     Mr.  Francis  Reddaway,  of 


F.  Reddaway  S:  Co.,  Limited,  of  Manchester,  England,  is  individ- 
ually a  shareholder  in  this  company  and  chairman  of  its  board, 
but  otherwise  it  has  no  connection  with  the  Manchester  firm. 
The  company  dates  from  a  visit  made  by  Mr.  Reddaway  to 
America  some   15  years  ago. 

THE  RUBBER  TIRE  TRADE  IN  TEXAS. 

The  Appel  &  Burwell  Rubber  and  Tire  Co.  (Dallas,  Te.xas), 
formed  in  October,  1905,  has  a  well-equipped  vulcanizing  plant, 
and  facilities  for  not  only  mending  ordinary  tire  repairs,  but  re- 
treading or  completely  rebuilding  casings.  Their  plant  is  re- 
ferred to  as  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  Southwest.  The 
territory  is  large,  but  not  yet  much  developed  in  the  automobile 
line.  There  are  about  250  cars  in  Dallas,  however,  and  the 
niuiibcr  is  expected  to  double  within  a  year.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  stage  lines  in  the  western  part  of  Te.xas  which  operate 
from  two  to  twenty  motor  cars  each,  equipped  with  rubber  tires. 
The  firm  are  Southwestern  representatives  for  the  International 
Rubber  Co.  (Milltown,  New  Jersey),  and  carry  a  wholesale 
stock  of  automobile  tires,  bicycle  tires,  and  solid  rubber  tires. 
They  employ  a  traveling  salesman. 

J.    SCHNURMAKN'S    AMERICAN    AGENCY. 

Felix  S.-^lomon  &  Co.,  No.  140  Nassau  street.  New  York, 
have  been  made  sole  agents  for  the  LTnited  States  and  Canada  by 
J.  Schnurmann,  a  prominent  rubber  scrap  dealer  of  Downham 
Mills,  London.  With  a  view  to  beginning  his  representation  in 
this  country  in  an  active  manner  Mr.  Schnurmann  has  sent  Mr. 
Weber  from  his  office  to  join  the  Messrs.  Salomon  for  a  few 
months,  to  aid  in  placing  various  propositions  regarding  waste 
rubber  before  dealers  and  manufacturers. 

ACKER  PROCESS  CO.  TROUBLES. 

In  the  matter  of  Acker  Process  Co.,  bankrupt  [see  The  Indi.\ 
Rubber  World,  June  i,  1907 — page  291],  the  trustee  of  the  estate 
has  made  petition  to  be  allow-ed  to  offer  at  public  sale  the  sev- 
eral patents  issued  to  C.  E.  Acker.  The  referee  in  bankruptcy, 
E.  A.  S.  Man,  will  grant  a  hearing  on  the  petition  on  July  i,  at 
No.  I  Montgomery  street,  Jersey  City.  A  meeting  of  creditors 
is  called  for  the  same  time.  The  trustee  reports  in  hand  $175,- 
368.65  and  a  first  diviilend  of  5  per  cent,  for  the  creditors  is 
suggested. 

ELECTRICITY    IN    A    MALDEN    FACTORY. 

The  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  have  decided  to  establish  at 
their  Edgeworth  factory  one  350  kilowatt  600  volt  alternating 
current  generator,  to  be  used  for  power.  It  will  be  driven  from 
one  of  their  cross  compound  engines  which  is  not  loaded  to  full 
capacity.  The  current  will  be  used  to  operate  their  washing 
mills,  dye  house,  machine  shop,  and  printing  office,  all  of  which 
are  located  at  some  distance  from  their  existing  power  plant,  and 
also  the  Maiden  Last  Co.  factory.  A  local  electric  company  has 
been  contracted  with  for  a  certain  amount  of  current  for  use 
while  the  new  apparatus  is  being  installed.  It  is  these  plans 
which,  doubtless,  have  given  rise  to  mistaken  reports  that  the 
Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  purpose  introducing  electricity  for 
running  their  factories. 

MARTIN-EVANS    CO. 

The  Martin-Evans  Co.  was  mentioned  in  the  last  lNm.\ 
Rubber  World  (page  290)  as  succeeding  the  New  York-Broad- 
way Rubber  Tire  Co.,  but  the  change  is  only  in  name.  The  in- 
terests in  the  new  company  are  identical  with  those  of  the  old. 
The  change  of  name  was  thought  advisable  on  account  of  the 
company  going  into  automobile  supplies,  and  no  longer  confining 
itself  exclusively  to  tires.  The  company  will  continue  to  handle 
the  New  York-Broadway  brands  of  solid  tires  (internal  and 
side  wire)  and  "Tourist"  inner  tubes;  also,  the  products  of  the 
Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio).  The  company 
has  a  large  pneumatic  tire  repair  shop  and  facilities  for  applying 
solid  tires,  at  No.  1186  Bedford  avenue,  Brooklyn,  and  maintains 
a  New  York  office  at  No.  256  Broadway. 
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UNITED   STATES   BITBBER   CO SKASE  ISSUES. 

The  governing  committee  of  tlic  \cw  York  Stock  Exchange 
on  June  12  listed  8,000  additional  shares  of  the  first  preferred 
stock  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  and  granted  an  extension 
of  time  to  November  i,  1907,  in  which  to  hst,  under  authoriza- 
tions already  granted,  24,139  additional  shares  first  preferred 
stock  and  1.5 14  shares  additional  second  preferred  stock.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  stock  issues  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co. : 

First  preferred. — -Authorized  by  the  charter,  $40,000,000;  issued 
and  listed  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  $36,263,000;  total  amount  au- 
thorized by  the  Exchange  to  be  listed,  to  date,  $38,676,900. 

Second  preferred. — Authorized  by  the  charter,  $10,000,000 ;  is- 
sued and  listed,  $9,848,600;  authorized  by  Exchange  to  be  listed, 

$10,000,000. 

Cdiiinwn. — .\uthorized  by  charier,  $25,000,000;  issued,  the 
whole  amount ;  listed,  $23,666,000.  The  remainder  of  this  issue 
(13.340  shares)  is  in  the  treasury  of  the  Meyer  Rubber  Co.,  a 
subsidiary  company. 

The  8,000  additional  shares  last  listed  were  the  remainder  of  a 
block  of  58,000  shares  of  first  preferred  stock  held  by  the  Meyer 
Rubber,  details  regarding  which  appeared  in  The  India  Rubber 
WoKLii  April  I,  1906  (page  221).  A  report  to  the  Stock  Ex- 
change stated :  "Said  Meyer  Rubber  Co.  has  sold  said  8,000 
shares  on  the  basis  of  $100  per  share,  or  for  the  sum  of  $800,000, 
which  sum  has  been  received  in  cash  in  its  treasury  for  jts  cor- 
porate purposes  and  ultimately  for  the  corporate  purposes  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co." 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  recall,  in  connection  with  the  $2,413,900 
of  additional  first  preferred  shares  the  date  for  listing  which  has 
been  extended  to  November,  a  statement  in  the  last  annual  re- 
port of  the  president  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co. :  "There  is 
about  $3,000,000  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  Rubber  Goods 
company  still  unexchanged,  as  to  which  your  directors  have 
thought  it  as  well  to  take  no  action,  at  least  for  the  present." 

NEW  ENGLAND   RUBBER   CLUB. 

The  annual  .summer  outing  of  the  New  England  Rubber  Club 
will  be  held  on  July  17  at  the  Country  Club,  Brooklinc.  Mass. 
Tliis  exceedingly  exclusive  club  opens  its  doors  and  gives  over  its 
golf  links,  baseball  grounds,  tennis  courts,  and  broad  reaches  of 
woods  and  fields  to  the  New  England  Rubber  Club  as  an  ap- 
preciation of  President  Stedman,  one  of  the  Country  Cluli's  most 
prominent  and  popular  members.  The  whole  of  the  Country 
Chib  belongs  to  the  New  England  Rubber  Club  on  the  day  men- 
tioned, with  the  exception  of  the  portion  of  the  clubhouse  that 
is  always  reserved  for  the  lady  relatives  of  the  club  members. 
A  circular  giving  full  information  regarding  the  outing,  transpor- 
tation, sports,  and  so  on,  will  be  mailed  by  the  secretary  to  all 
members  of  the  New  England  Club  in  due  time. 

FACTORY  TRAFFIC  MANAGERS  ORGANIZE. 

The  traffic  managers  of  a  number  of  large  manufacturing  con- 
cerns in  Hampden  county,  Massachusetts,  have  organized  the 
Hampden  County  Traffic  Association,  with  headquarters  at 
Springfield,  for  the  mutual  promotion  of  their  interests  as 
shippers.  The  executive  committee  includes  F.  R.  Lyman,  traffic 
manager  of  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.  (Chicopce  Falls),  whose  work 
last  year  [see  The  Indi.\  Rubber  WoRin,  June  i,  1906 — page 
301]  in  connection  with  the  classification  of  pneumatic  tires  as 
freight  on  railways  resulted  in  a  material  reduction  in  rates  on 
such  goods  over  a  cnnsidcrablc  part  of  the  country. 

A  TRAINLOAD   OF  RtTBBER  SHOES. 

The  Apsley  Rubber  Co.  (Hudson,  Massachusetts)  recently 
made  a  shipment  of  rubber  footwear  to  their  Chicago  agents, 
M.  D.  Wells  Co.,  which  filled  a  train  of  ten  cars  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine  railroad.  A  photograph  was  made  of  the  train, 
each  car  labeled  with  the  company's  name,  with  the  factory  ap- 
pearing in  the  background.  The  company  have  had  made  from 
this  a  "half  tone"  picture  42  inches  in  length  which  gives  a  far 


better  idea  than  any  mere  statistics  of  the  large  scale  on  which 
the  rubber  shoe  trade  is  conducted.  It  is  stated  that  the  de- 
liveries due  the  Chicago  agents  would  fill  four  more  similar 
trains. 

A   NEW   TALC   MILLING   PLANT. 

The  Mass<achuselts  Talc  Co.,  Inc.  (Boston),  extend  an  invita- 
tion to  purchasing  agents  for  rubber  factories  to  visit  their  new 
milling  plant,  recently  completed  at  Zoar,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
Fitchburg  division  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad.  The 
company  have  now  been  mining  talc  for  something  less  than  two 
years,  but  they  have  already  added  a  large  number  of  rubber 
manufacturers  to  their  list  of  customers.  Their  new  mill  has  a 
daily  capacity  of  40  tons  of  high  grade  domestic  talc  or  soap- 
stone. 

GOODYEAR    TIRE   AND   RUBBER   CO.    AGENCIES. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  have 
established  a  sales  branch  at  Pittsburgh,  at  No.  5988  Center  ave- 
nue, in  charge  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Vetter.  They  have  also  opened  a 
new  branch  in  Philadelphia,  known  as  the  Goodyear  Tire  Agency, 
at  No.  1404  Ridge  avenue,  in  charge  of  Mr.  L.  S.  Hall. 

HARTFORD  RUBBER   WORKS  CO. 

H.  E.  Field,  formerly  manager  of  this  company's  branch  at 
Detroit,  Michigan,  having  been  appointed  sales  manager  of  the 
company,  with  headquarters  at  Hartford,  has  been  succeeded  at 
Detroit  by  C.  W.  Hatch.  Walter  Clapp,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed 
branch  manager  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  to  succeed  George  Osten- 
dorf.  A.  W.  Kirk,  who  formerly  traveled  for  the  company  in 
the  South,  is  opening  a  store  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  at  No.  55 
Auburn  avenue,  and  will  be  the  company's  representative  in 
that  city. 

OWED   $38,478  FOR  RUBBER   TIRES. 

Schedules  in  bankruptcy  of  the  E.  J.  Willis  Co.  (New  York), 
against  whom  a  petition  in  bankruptcy  was  filed  on  .\pril  16, 
show  liabilities  of  $174,042,  of  which  $12,114  ^re  secured,  and 
good  assets  of  $52,214,  besides  $28,426  in  accounts  mainly  dis- 
puted and  considered  uncoUectable.  The  creditors  include  four 
rulibcr  tire  manufacturers,  with  claims  amounting  to  $38,478. 
It  is  thought  that  the  company  may  be  able  to  compromise  with 
their  creditors  and  continue  business. 

TRIBUTE  TO  ARTHUR  W.   CLAPP. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Rubber  Manu- 
facturers' Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  in  Boston,  the  following  tribute 
to  the  late  Arthur  Winship  Clapp,  at  the  time  of  his  death  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  was  ordered  spread  upon  the  company's 
minutes : 

The  sad  r.ews  of  the  sudden  dtath  on  April  17  last  of  our  honored  Presi- 
dent. .'\rtluir  Winship  Clapp,  came  as  a  great  shock  and  profound  sorrow 
to  the  directors  of  the  Rubher  Manufacturers  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Entering  the  board  of  directors  in  January,  1894  (in  succession  to  his 
elder  brother,  the  late  Eugene  H.  Clapp,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  company  and  its  first  vice  president),  he  at  once  by  his  intelligence  and 
grasp  of  affairs,  by  his  uprightness  and  force  of  character,  and  by  his  tact 
and  knowledge  of  men.  took  a  prominent  part  in  our  deliberations  and 
decisions;  and  his  unanimous  elevation  to  the  presidency  of  the  company 
followed  most  naturally  in  July,  1904,  upon  the  vacancy  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history  in  that  office. 

During  these  thirteen  years  he  has  served  our  interests  with  the  greatest 
zeal,  enthusiasm,  and  loyalty  combined  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our 
compr.ny*s  affairs  and  perfect  fearlessness  and  frankness  in  meeting  the 
many  questions  which  came  up  from  time  to  time  for  our  consideration. 

As  none  of  his  fellow  directors  had  any  intimation  of  his  failing  health, 
the  sense  of  our  loss  and  the  shock  we  now  experience  are  'all  the  more  pro- 
found and  distressing,  and  we  wish  to  record,  howevtr  inadequately,  our 
testimony  to  his  fine  qualities  of  bead  and  heart  and  to  our  great  personal 
regard  for  him  as  a  loyal  friend  and  co-worker. 

Voted  tha»  this  testimonial  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  company, 
and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  bis  family,  to  whom  we  tender  our  warmest 
sympathy  in  tlleir  great  sorrow. 

GEORGE    H.    HOOD. 
GEORGE  B.  IIODGMAN, 

BosTi.N,  May  -,  1907.  ROBERT   BATCHELLER. 

Committee. 
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ADVERTISING  A  CITY. 

The  city  of  Memphis  is  demonstrating  that  it  may  pay  a  city 
as  well  as  a  business  house  to  advertise  liberally,  which  it  has 
been  doing  through  the  local  Industrial  League,  now  in  its  sixth 
year.  The  League  claims  to  have  been  the  means  of  locating  in 
Memphis  86  factories,  capitalized  at  $22,920,000,  and  giving  em- 
ployment to  10,000  people.  The  League  recently  elected  as  presi- 
dent Mr.  H.  N.  Towner,  the  head  of  Towner  &  Co.,  Inc.,  jobbers 
of  rubber  goods  and  mill  supplies  at  Memphis,  and  one  of  the 
largest  houses  in  this  field  in  the  whole  South. 

AUTMINTTM  FLAKE  CO — ELECTION. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  shareholders  of  the  .Muminum  Flake 
Co.  (.\kron,  Ohio,  June  8),  the  following  directors  were  elected: 
R.  M.  Wanamaker,  Frank  Reifsnider  and  \V.  E.  Young,  Akron, 
Ohio;  W.  H.  Hoover,  New  Berlin,  Ohio;  and  C.  K.  Reifsnider, 
St.  Louis.  C.  K.  Reifsnider  was  elected  president,  Frank  Reif- 
snider vice  president  and  general  manager,  Mr.  Young  secretary, 
and  N.  P.  Goodhue  treasurer.  The  company  are  engaged  in 
marketing  supplies  for  the  rubber  trade. 

CANADIAN  RUBBER  CO.   NOT  ABSORBED. 

Under  this  head  the  New  York  Sun  prints  a  Montreal  despatch, 
dated  June  25,  as  follows :  "George  W.  Stephens,  president  of  the 
Canadian  Rubber  Co.,  gives  an  emphatic  denial  to  the  report 
that  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  has  secured  control  of  the 
Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.  'The  United  States  Rubber 
Co.,'  said  Mr.  Stephens,  'has  not  bought  a  share  of  stock  in  the 
Canadian  concern  and  has  not  a  cent's  worth  of  interest  in  it.'  " 

TRADE   NEWS   NOTES. 

The  Hon.  Arthur  H.  Lowe,  of  Fitchburg.  Massachusetts,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Rubber  Manufacturers' 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  in  Boston,  on 
June  4,  was  elected  to  the  office  of  president,  to  succeed  the  late 
Arthur  W.  Clapp. 

Mr.  John  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  treasurer  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co.,  is  scheduled  to  make  an  inspection  trip  of  the  plants  and 
agencies  of  the  company,  extending  as  far  west  as  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  consuming  the  present  month  and  the  first  half  of 
August. 

The  Broadway  Rubber  Tire  Works,  at  No.  1900  Broadway, 
New  York,  are  engaged  in  the  repairing  of  automobile  tires, 
besides  which  they  deal  in  tires,  holding  agencies  for  both 
domestic  and  foreign  makes. 

Ajax-Grieb  Rubber  Co.  (Trenton,  New  Jersey)  are  putting  a 
line  of  bicycle  tires  on  the  market — single  tubes,  branded  with 
the  makers'  name. 

The  Electric  Cable  Co.  (New  York)  are  contemplating  an  ad- 
dition to  their  plant  at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  to  be  erected 
probably  next  fall.  It  will  be  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
rubber  insulated  wires,  w'hich  they  intend  beginning  soon  in  their 
present  buildings.  The  company  was  organized  early  in  1906  to 
manufacture  "Voltax,"  a  non-rubber  insulation  material. 

The  treasury  department  announces  a  regulation  allowing  a 
drawback  on  the  exportation  of  golf  balls  made  by  the  Goodyear 
Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio),  with  the  use  of  imported 
spun  silk,  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  paid  on  the  imported 
material  used,  less  I  per  cent. 

C.  S.  Pelton  has  become  manager  of  the  Buffalo  branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  succeeding  Fred  Roblin,  who  was 
temporarily  in  charge  and  has  returned  to  the  motor  tire  depart- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  company's  factory. 

The  Akron  Pneumatic  Tire  and  Protector  Co.  has  been  or- 
ganized, at  Akron,  Ohio,  for  marketing  the  pneumatic  tires 
patented  by  Lemon  Greenwald,  of  that  city. 

Clark-Hutchinson  Co.  (Boston  and  New  York)  send  out  an 
extensive  and  interesting  catalogue  of  leather  and  rubber  foot- 
wear— for  the  spring  of  1907 — covering  a  great  variety  of  goods, 
including  a  number  of  items  for  women's  wear,  fitted  with 
rubber  heels. 


TRADE   NEWS    NOTES. 

The  directors  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  have  created 
the  position  of  secretary  to  the  president  and  elected  to  that 
position  Mr.  John  D.  Carberry,  who  for  several  years  has  per- 
formed the  duties  now  pertaining  to  it. 

Mr.  Isaac  B.  Markey  has  been  elected  a  vice  president  of  the 
Eureka  Fire  Hose  Co.  (New  York),  with  which  he  has  been 
connected  for  23  years,  having  filled  for  several  years  the  office 
of  secretary. 

Mr.  William  W.  Wildman,  who  had  charge  of  the  operation 
of  the  Milwaukee  Rubber  Works  Co.'s  plant  as  representative  of 
the  Milwaukee  Trust  Co.  during  the  receivership,  for  some  13 
months,  made  an  excellent  showing  in  putting  the  factory  upon 
a  paying  basis  and  building  up  a  surplus  that  was  very  welcome 
to  the  creditors.  The  articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Federal 
Rubber  Co.,  the  recent  purchasers  of  the  Milwaukee  plant,  were 
filed  May  9,  1907,  under  the  laws  of  Wisconsin. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Josepli  Dixon 
Crucible  Co.,  held  May  31,  at  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  to  take 
action  on  the  death  of  Vice  President  and  Treasurer  John  A. 
Walker,  George  T.  Smith  was  elected  vice  president,  George  E. 
Long  treasurer,  and  Harry  Dailey  was  elected  director  and 
secretary. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  in  the  Tehuantepec 
Rubber  Culture  Co.,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey, 
was  held  in  Jersey  City  on  June  18. 

Nazarro,  who  finished  second  in  1906  in  the  Automobile  Club 
of  France  Grand  Prix,  will  drive  a  F.  I.  A.  T.  car,  with  Michelin 
tires  in  this  year's  Grand  Prix. 

W.  K.  Philp,  until  recently  at  the  factory  of  G  &  J  Tire  Co. 
(Indianapolis),  has  been  appointed  manager  of  that  company's 
New  York  branch,  succeeding  Arthur  T.  Smith,  resigned. 

PERSONAL  MENTION. 

Mr.  Robert  D.  Evans,  formerly  president  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.,  has  been  elected  a  trustee  of  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts.  Mr.  Evans  is  an  enthusiastic  art  collector,  and  is  the 
owner  of  what  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  private  galleries 
in  Boston. 

Colonel  Samuel  P.  Colt,  president  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co.,  was  recently  at  his  camp  at  Mt.  Katahdin,  Maine,  on  account 
of  ill  health,  and  is  now  expected  to  sail  for  Europe  early  in  this 
month,  with  his  brother.  Judge  Le  Baron  B.  Colt,  of  the  United 
States  Court.  Colonel  Colt  has  announced  his  withdrawal  as 
a  candidate  for  the  position  of  United  States  senator  for  Rhode 
Island. 

The  citizens  of  Granby,  Quebec,  on  the  return  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  H.  C.  Miner  from  Montreal,  where  they  usually  spend  the 
winter,  tendered  them  a  reception  at  the  Town  Hall,  which  was 
largely  attended.  The  town  owes  much  to  the  business  ability 
of  Mr.  Miner,  to  whom  it  is  largely  indebted  for  its  rubber  and 
other  manufacturing  plants,  and  for  years  he  has  served  as 
mayor. 

.■\t  Easthampton.  Massachusetts,  on  Wednesday  evening,  June 
5.  Miss  Mollie,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  W.  Pitcher, 
was  married  to  Mr.  Harry  Slocum  Lewis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis 
will  be  at  home  after  September  2  at  Beaver  Falls,  New  York. 

Dr.  Friedrich  Traun,  of  Dr.  Heinrich  Traun  u.  Sohne  (pro- 
prietors of  the  Harburg  Rubber  Comb  Co.),  of  Harburg  and 
Hamburg,  was  a  recent  visitor  to  the  United  States.  Also  Herr 
.A..  Hoff,  of  the  management  of  the  Vereinigte  Gummiwaren- 
Fabriken   Harburg- Wien,  of  Harburg. 

MR.   SCHEEL  RETURNS  TO  MAIDEN  LANE. 

WiLLi.AM  H.  ScHEEL.  Supplier  of  materials  for  the  rubber  man- 
ufacture, whose  premises  at  No.  158  Maiden  Lane,  New  York, 
were  burned  in  April  last,  and  who  has  meanwhile  occupied 
temporary  quarters,  returns  on  July  I  to  the  old  location.  All 
the  lines  previously  handled  will  be  afforded  to  the  trade  from 
new  stocks  now  in  hand,  or  arriving. 
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NEW    UAKAGER    FOB    THE    BOSTON    WOVEN    HOSE. 

The  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.  have  selected,  as 
their  new  general  manager,  Mr.  George  E.  Hall,  of  Watertown, 
New  York,  who  has  made  a  reputation  in  the  paper  trade  both 
as  manufacturer  and  organizer.  Mr.  Hall  was  born  in  Brattle- 
boro,  Vermont,  August  2,  1868;  was  educated  at  the  public 
schools,  and  at  the  age  of  22  started  to  learn  the  paper  manu- 
facturing business,  beginning  at  Howland,  Maine,  with  N.  M. 
Jones.  From  there  he  went  to  take  charge  of  the  J.  &  J.  Rodgers 
Co.'s  paper  mill  at  Au  Sable  Forks,  N.  Y.,  which  position  he 
filled  for  some  six  years,  during  which  time  he  thoroughly 
familiarized  himself  with  all  of  the  details  of  paper  manufacture 
and  mastered  the  problem  of  the  preparation  of  sulphite.  A 
few  years  later  he  connected  him.^elf  with  the  International 
Paper  Co.,  being  assistant  manager  of  manufacture  and  sulphite 


expert.  This  gave  him  the  general  supervision  of  the  great 
sulphite  department  of  the  "paper  trust,"  and  in  this  position  he 
showed  special  aptitude  as  an  organizer  and  manufacturer,  effect- 
ing many  economies  and  substantially  improving  the  efficiency 
of  his  department.  In  1904  he  accepted  a  position  as-  secretary 
of  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.  and  Taggart's  Paper  Co.  at  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  in  both  of  which  companies  he  was  financially  in- 
terested. Here  he  gave  his  attention  to  the  manufacturing  end 
and  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  sales  department.  Mr.  Hall 
was  vice  president  of  the  news  division  of  the  American  Pulp 
and  Paper  Trade  .Association,  and  is  well  known  and  highly 
esteemed  throughout  the  whole  paper  trade.  He  is  young,  active, 
and  efficient,  and  while  he  says  of  himself  that  "his  knowledge  of 
rubber  could  be  written  on  the  back  of  a  postage  stamp,"  his 
manifest  ability  is  sure  to  make  itself  fc-lt  in  his  now  pnsition. 


Review  of  the  Crude  Rubber  Market. 


TIIE  market  remains  quiet.  Manufacturers  are  out  of  the 
market  to  a  great  extent,  but  there  is  no  particular  pressure 
of  stocks.  Prices  have  declined  still  further  since  our  last 
report,  reaching  finally  the  level  of  March,  1904,  but  at  the  close 
of  the  month  the  market  is  firm  at  the  quotations  given  below. 
The  arrivals  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  for  the  crop  year  are 
in  excess  of  the  most  liberal  predictions  for  the  season.  The 
figures  for  the  year  last  closed  (with  the  last  two  or  three  days 
of  June  estimated),  compared  with  former  years,  have  been  as 
follows : 

Years    1906-07        1905-06        1904-05        1903-04        1902-03 

Tons    37,925  34,490  33,060  30,380  29,850 

Arrivals  at  .\nt\vorp  (mainly  from  the  Congo)  are  slightly 
smaller  since  January  i  than  in  previous  years,  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  increase  of  production  in  any  quarter  except  in  Mex- 
ican guayule  rubber. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  prices  of  Para  grades,  one  year 
ago,  one  month  ago,  and  June  28 — this  date : 

Par.^.  July  I,  '06.  June  r,  '07.  June  28. 

Islands,  fine,  new 120    (^t2i  no    (am  104    @i05 

T.slands,   fine,  old none  here  none  here  none  here 

Upriver,  fine,  new 124     @I25  112     @II3  no    @lll 

Upriver,  fine,   old 125     (5i26  114     @II5  112     @II3 

Islands,  coarse,  new 64yi(it  65  62     @  63  61     @  62 

Islands,  coarse,  old none  here  none  here  none  here 

Upriver,  coarse,   new 90    @  91  87    @  88  87    @  88 

Upriver,   coarse,   old none  here  none  here  none  here 

Caucho(Peruvian)shect.  .  72     (©  72^  71     (a)  72  70    @  71 

Caucho(Peruvian")bal!...    84    @  85  83     (ri)  84  82     @  83 

Ceylon,  fine,  sheet 148    @I49  134    @I35  127    @i28 

African. 

Sierra    Leone,    ist  Lopori  ball,  prime.  ..  .i02(S;i03 

quality    94@  95  Lopori   strip,  prime...  96®  97 

Massai.'  red 94®  95  Madagascar,    pink 82®  83 

Benguella    72@  73  Ikclcmba    none  here 

Accra    flake i8(5)  19  Soudan    niggers 85®  86 

Cameroon   ball 74@  75 

Cextr.^ls. 

Esmeralda,   sausage...  82®  83      Mexican,    scrap 8i@  82 

Guayaquil,    strip 68®  69       Mexican,    slab 62®  63 

Nicaragua,    scrap 78®  79  Mangabeira,    sheet....  58®  59 

Panama,  slab 62®  63      Guayule    46®  47 

East  Indian. 

Assam    93®  94      Borneo   38®  39 

Late  Para  cables  quote : 

Per  Kilo  Per  Kilo. 

Islands,    fine .=1$050      Upriver.    fine 6$30O 

Islands,  coarse 2$650      Upriver.    coarse 4$550 

Exchange    l5  3-i6d. 

Latest  Manaos  advices : 

Upriver,    fine 6$350      Upriver.    coarse 4$050 

Exchange  'SMd. 


Sta  istics  of  Para  Rubber  (Excluding  Caucho). 

NEW    YORK. 

Fine  and                   Total,    Total,  Total, 

Medium.  Coarse.      1907.       1906.  1905. 

Stocks,  April  30 tons    236           41  =    277          386  611 

Arrivals,  May 596          579  =  1 175        i  '94  463 


Aggregating   832  620  =  1452         1580         1074 

Deliveries,  May 528  555  =  1083        1293  496' 


Stocks,  May  31 304  65  =  369  287  578 

para.  ENGLAND. 

1907.   1906.  1905.  1907.  1906.  1905. 

Stocks,    -April    30.  Jons    510        267  496  950  1280  355 

Arrivals,   May 1765       1420  1660  910        555  815 

Aggregating    2275      1687  2156  i860  1835  1170 

Deliveries,   April 1670       1597  1791  800        775  800 


Stocks,  May  31 605          90        365       1060       1060  37O 

1907.  1906.  1905. 

World's  visible  supply.  May  31 tons    3.091  2,078  2,143 

Para  receipts,  July  I  to  May  31 30,460  27,584  26.326 

Para  receipts,  Caucho,  same  dates 5,960  5.245  5.004 

Afloat  fr.  Para  to  United  States,  May  31.       202  190  125 

.Afloat  from  Para  to  Europe,  May  31.  ..  .        835  451  705 

Liverpool. 

William  Wright  &  Co.  report  [June  i]  : 

Fine  Par<i.— Under  the  combined  influence  of  a  dull  demand  from  the 
trade  and  heavy  receipts,  prices,  especially  during  the  last  week,  have 
declined  rapidly.  The  total  decline  for  the  month  is  about  3j4d.  per  pound, 
and  at  the  close  prices  seem  likely  to  go  still  lower,  although  it  often  happens 
that  a  rapid  decline  is  followed  by  an  equally  rapid  advance.  There  is  a 
general  impression  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  undeclared  stock.  This,  in 
conjunction  with  the  increase  in  the  crop,  will  doubtless  show  a  trend  of 
prices  in   buyers'   favor. 

Edmund  Schluter  &  Co.  report  [May  31 1  : 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  large  increase  of  supplies  from  the  Amazon 
during  February-May  has  proved  to  be  in  excess  of  requirements,  and  that 
under  these  circumstances  a  decline  was  almost  inevitable.  It  is  at  present 
an  open  question  whether  the  market  has  found  a  level,  but  it  must  l)e 
borne  in  mind  that  the  excess  of  supply  this  season  is  estimated  to  contain 
some  1.500  tons  of  the  1905-06  season,  while  reliable  reports  from  Brazil 
say  that  all  the  rubber  collected  during  the  present  season  has  come  down 

Rubber  Scrap  Prices, 

New  York  quotations — prices  paid  by  consumers  for  carload 
lots,  per  pound — show  no  change  : 

Old  rubber  boots  and  shoes — domestic 12     ®I2^ 

Old  rubber  boots  and  shoes — foreign I0)4@ll 

Pneumatic  bicycle  tires 7V2&.  7j4 

Automobile  tires   9^8®  10 

Solid  rubber  wagon  and  carriage  tires 10    @io'A 

White  trimmed  rubber I2^®i2j^ 

Heavy  black  rubber 5^@  6 

Air  brake   hose 4^4®  5 

Fire  and  large  hose 3H®  3H 

Garden  hose  2^@  2^ 

Matting    lj^@  1% 
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to  the  Amazon  shipping  ports.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  expect  no 
repetition  in  1907-08  of  a  large  increase  of  the  crop  and,  given  in  normal 
development  of  consumption,  the  weight  of  the  present  stocks  may  be  less 
acutely  felt  during  the  month  to  come,  and  a  more  steady  market  follow  the 
present  depression. 

World's  Visible  Supply  of  Para,  May  31. 

1907.       1906.       1905.       1904.        1903.       1902, 

Tons  4733        3363        2908        2036        3656        4362 

Prices,  hard,  fine.  4/7>/2       s/3'A       S/^'A    4/io        3/lo'4     3/- 

LivERPooL  Stocks  of  African  Rubber,  May  31. 
1907 330  1904 567  1901 


1906 367  1903 330  1900 

1005 31x1  1902 592  1899 

Plaatadoa  Rubber  From  the  Far  East. 

weekly-    exports — CEYLON    PROIirCT. 

Pounds. 

Jan.  I  to  April  8 93,828 

Week  ending  April  15..     21,054 


Total. 


852 
834 
60s 


Pounds. 
1907 160,67s 


\\'eek  ending  .Vpril  22. 
Week  ending  April  29. 
Week  ending  May  6.  .. 
Week  ending  May  13.  . 


Same  dates,  1906.  . 
Same  dates,  1905.  . 
Same  dates,  1904. . 


95.113 
37.0I6 
28,643 


5-033 
25.357 
15.353 
50 
Distribution. 

Great   Britain 106,640        Belgium 1,820 

United   States 41,467        Australia 799 

Germany   9.837        India 112 

Total  e.xports  of  plantation  rubber  from   Ceylon  to   May   13, 
including  Straits  and  Malayan  produce,  234,865  pounds. 

EXPORTS  FROM   THE   STRAITS. 

[January  I  to  April  20,  1907.] 

Pounds.  Pounds. 

Great    Britain 343.467         .Australia 7.867 

Europe    23.334         Ceylon 45.867 

United   States 

Japan   15,167  Total 435,702 

[From  Singapore,  396,235;  from  Penang,  39.467.] 
Exports  of  plantation  rubber  from  the  Straits  in  1906  reached 
1,046,511  pounds,  of  which  1,028,792  was  credited  to  three  of  the 
Federated  Malay  States  (Pahang  not  yet  exporting).  The  same 
states  exported  in  January  and  February,  1907 :  Selangor, 
143,665  pounds;  Negri  Sembilan,  62,039;  Perak,  39,160;  total, 
244,864. 

AT  THE   ALTCTIOXS. 

Antwerp,  May  23. — Sales  included  5,163  kilos  of  Straits  Settle- 
ments   crepe,    at   prices    ranging    from    11.75    to    15.825/2    francs 

[=$I.2lKs]. 

London,  June  7. — About  40  tons  offered  at  auction  to-day,  but 


in  view  of  the  lack  of  activity  in  bidding  about  two-thirds  was 
"bought  in."  The  highest  price  paid  was  5.J.  8d.  [=$i.37fi).  for 
washed  worm  from  Gikiyana  Kande  estate.  Fine  pale  biscuits 
realized  up  to  5.?.  51/.  l=$i.3i.>i].  Highest  price  to-day  for  hard 
fine  Para,  4.?.  7d.  [=$1.11;^].  Highest  price  one  year  ago  for 
plantation,  6.5.  I^d-  [=$i-49]  ;  highest  price  for  Para,  5.?.  3d. 
[=$i.27.>4|.  To-day's  sales  included  3  cases  Castilloii  plantation 
rubber  from  the  West  Indies,  not  in  the  best  condition,  at 
2s.  6d.  [=85  1-6  cent?]. 

IMPORTS  FROM  PARA  AT  NE'W  YORK. 

IThi   Figures   Indicate    ll'eiglit   in   Pounds.} 


M.\Y   27. — By  the  steamer  Gregory^  from  Manaos  and  Para: 


Importers.  Fine. 

General   Rubber  Co 97.000 

A.  T.   Morse  &  Co 14,600 

Poel   &  .Arnold    16,100 

New  York  Commercial  Co.  47,800 

Neale  &   Co 5.500 

Edmund   Recks  &   Co 13.500 

Hagemt-yer    &    Brunn 9,600 


Medium. 
23,600 
4,000 
5,600 
14,200 
1,700 
2,800 


Coarse. 

127,500 

95, 600 

60,700 

17,000 

32,900 

3,400 

9,900 


Total     204,100 

Ju.NE  3. — By  the  steamer  Diinstan, 

General   Rubber  Co 59,000 

A.  T.    Morse  &  Co 41.400 

Poel   &   Arnold 3^.400 

C.   P.  dos  Santos 18,900 

Hagemeyer    &    Brunn 23,200 

New  York  Commercial  Co.  2,100 

Edmund  Reeks  &  Co 6,400 

Neale  &  Co 13,400 


51,900  347,000  146,200^  749,200 

from  Manaos  and   Para: 

17.500  52,400  89,100=:  218.000 

19,200  40,900  i2,6oo=  114.100 

5.500  35.300  37.800=  115,000 

1,400  6,600  18,500=  45,400 

9,200          :=  32,400 

700  24,100  4,400^  31,300 

1,800  10,600  800=:  19,600 

3,100  3,200          =  19,700 


Total    200.800       49,200     182,300     163,200  — 

June  14. — By  the  steamer  Maranhense,   from  Manaos  and  Para: 


General   Rubbir   Co 151,. 

Poel  &  Arnold 46,600 

New  York  Commercial  Co.      45,500 

.\,  T.  Morse  &  Co 43.900 

C.    P.    dos    Santos 23,700 

Neale  &   Co 15,400 

Hagemeyer    &    Brunn 28,200 

I^dmund  Reeks  &  Co 16,100 

G.    Amsinck   &   Co 

L.    Tohnson    &    Co 


33.i 

12,000 

10,000 

5,800 

3.300 

3.500 


5.400 
1,300 


91,000 
50.500 
21,700 
11,600 
21,500 
28.600 
15,100 
24.500 
3.500 


67,100:= 

36,500  = 

47,900^ 

3.700  = 


2,100=: 


Total    371,100       75,100     268,000     200, 

Tune  24. — By  the  steamer  Madecrense,   from  Manaos  an 

General   Rubber  Co 35, 900       12,700       48,600       34, 

.■\.   T.   Morse   &   Co 19,400 

New  York  Commercial  Co.      20,000 

Poel   &   .Arnold 200 

C.    P.   dos   Santos 11,100 

Hagemeyer  &  Brunn 11,000 

Edmund   Reeks  &   Co 

Neale  &  Co 


4,600 
6,500 
6,100 
6,800 


300 


64,000 
27,900 

9,600 
32,000 
11,900 
11,900 

1,300 


300  = 
d  Para: 
500  = 
700  =: 
300  = 
200:= 
300  = 


700  = 


595.500 

343.600 

145,600 

125,100 

65,000 

48,500 

49,600 

43,300 

46,000 

4,800 

43.000 

914,500 

131.700 
91,700 
57,700 
31,100 
51,200 
22,900 
11,900 
2,300 


Total    97,600       37,000     207,200       58.700=        400,500 

[Note. — The  steamer  Basil,   from  Para,  is  due  at  New  York  July  5  witk 
240    tons    Para   and    30    tons   Caucho.] 


PARA  RUBBER  VIA  EUROPE. 

Pounds. 

Mav  25. — By  the  Ba/a:-id  — Hamburg: 
Poel  &  Anold   (Coarse) 15.000 

May  28. — By  Ihe    r'iciwia«=  Liverpool: 
Poel    &    Arnold    (Fine) 50,000 

May  29. — By  the  Cflr»ia«ifl^ Liverpool: 
New  York  Commercial  Co.   (Fine) 22,500 

May  31. — By  the  /'flna»ia=  Mollcndo: 
New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Fine)       6,000 
W.   R.  Grace  &  Co.    (Caucho) —        4,500       10,500 

May  31. — By  the  Prt-/oria=: Hamburg: 
General  Rubber  Co.  (Coarse) 65,000 

June  8. — By  the  Cam/'aKid  =  Liverpool: 
New  York  Commercial  Co.   (Fine) 7,000 

June  10. — By  the  Ba/fiV  =  Liverpool: 
Poel  &   Arnold    (Caucho) 33.ooo 

June  12. — By  the  CarmaHra  =  Liverpool: 
Poel  &•  .\rnoId  (Caucho) 11,500 

June  14. — By  the  Grc«(j</a=:Ciudad  Bolivar: 

Thebaud    Brothers    (Fine) 22,500 

Thebaud    Brothers    (Coarse) 13.500 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co.   (Fine) 2,500       38,500 

June  18. — By  the  rVrif/ia  — Mollendo: 
\V.   R.  Grace  &  Co.   (Caucho) 9.S00 

June  20. — By  the  ^rme«ia"=Liverpool: 
New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Fine)     33,500 
Poel   &  Arnold    (Coarse) 9,000       42,500 

June  21. — By  the  HW{ieri^e  =  Hamburg: 
General    Rubber   Co.    f Conrsel ".500 

OTHER  ARRIVALS  AT  NEW  YORK. 

CENTRALS. 

Pounds. 
"Si.w  25. — By  the  £j/>fraHra  =  Frontera: 
E.    Steiger   &    Co 7.000 


CENTRALS— Cf«r.'nHf(f. 

Harburger  &   Stack    6.000 

Strube  &  Ultze 3.500 

Graham.    Hinkley    &:    Co 2.000 

Thfbaud    Brothers    1.500 

Frederick    Probst   &   Co 1,000 

May  25.— By  the  Advance  — Co\on'. 

New   York    Commercial   Co 8,000 

Pablo    Calvet    Co 2.000 

A.    Roserthal    Sons 1.500 

Eggers    &    Heinlein 1.500 

G.   Amsinck  &   Co 1,500 

May  27. — By  the  Fi£i7a«cta  =  Tampico: 

Ramsh   &   Helde "35.000 

Edward   Maurer    *3o.ooo 

Isaac  Kubie  &   Co 5.000 

Harburger   &   Stack 1,000 

May  29. — By  the  CarwiAHfar^: Liverpool: 

George   A.   Alden  &  Co 4,500 

.\.    T.    Morse   &    Co 2.500 

.-\.  Hirsch  &  Co 1,000 

May  29. — By  El  Siglo  —  Ga\\'t%\on: 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber  Co 

May   29. — By  the  S\gisinund'=Co\on'. 

W.   R.   Grace  &  Co 4,500 

Ilirzel.  Feltman  &  Co 1.500 

.Vdos.   Santos  &  Co 1.500 

A.   M.   Capen's   Sons 1.500 

May   31. — By  the  /*an(iMW  =  Colon: 

G.    Amsinck  &   Co 15,500 

Roldau  S-   \'an   Sickle 4,000 

Hirzel.    Feltman    &    Co 3,000 

Dnmarest    Bros.     Co 1.500 

Pablo.    Calvet   Co 1,500 

Ados.   Santos  &  Co 1,500 

N' w   York   Commercial   Co 1,500 

L.  Johnson  &  Co 1,500 

June   1. — By  the  il/e,Wco  =  Frontera: 
Harburger   i   Stack 3.500 


14.500 


8,000 


14,000 
•22,500 


CENTRALS— Co«fn:»ftf. 

\V.    L.    \Vadleigh 2.000 

E.    Steiger   &    Co 1 .000 

H.    Marquardt  &   Co 1,500 

June  i. — By  El  Xorte  =  'S€v.-  Orleans: 

A.   T.    Morse  &   Co 7,000 

A.  N.   Rotholz 4,000 

Eggers    &    Heinlein 1,500 

Manhattan  Rubber  Manufacturing 

Co 1.500 

June  3 — By  El  i?io  =  Galveston: 
Continental-Mexican   Rubber  Co 

June  4. — By  the  .^//ia»ica  =  Colon: 

Piza    Nephews    Co 2.500 

Kunhardt    &    Co 1.500 

G.    Amsinck  &   Co 1,500 

E.     B.     Strout 1,500 

Silva.   Bussenus   Co 1,500 

Meyer    Hecht    1,000 

.-\ramburo    Incorporated    1,000 

Andreas    &    Co 1.000       11,500 

June  6. — By  the  OrmofO  =  Caribbean: 

Ados.   Santos  &  Co 3.000 

W.    R.   Gr3:e  &   Co 2,000 

G.   Amsinck  &   Co 2,000 

Escobar   &    Gorgorza 1.500 

Hirzel,  Feltman  &  Co 1.500       10,000 

June  6. — By  the  /oac/icm^ Colombia: 

Cortez   Commercial    Co 5.500 

Escobar   &   Gorgorza 3.000 

Isaac    Brandon    &    Bros 3,000 

Martinez   &    Blanco 2,500 

.\.    Held    1,500 

D.   A,   De  Lima  Co 1,000 

Unitfd   Trust   Cc i.ooo        17.500 

June  6. — By   the   Coma^u€'y  =  Tampico: 

30,000    j^T^^^.   York   Commercial   Co *77,ooo 

'.  Edward   Maurer    *35.ooo 

■  Harburger  &   Stack 3.000     115,000 


8,000 
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CENTRALS— c.i .a. 

June  6.— By  the  Carih  //.  =  Ceiba: 

Eggers   &    Ilcinlein 3.000 

H.   \V.   Peabody  &   Co 1,000         4,000 

June  7. — By   the  El  Afor=  Galveston: 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber   Co •45,000 

June  8. — By  the   /'fl/nVia^ Hamburg: 
Peel  &  Arnold 11,000 

June  8. — By  the  Montcrey=zX^x:x  Cruz: 

New   York   Commercial   Co 2,500 

Harburger  &  Stack 2,500 

H.   Marquartlt  &  Co 2,500 

Lewis    &    Palf itSoo 

Frederick  Probst  &  Co 1,000,      10,000 

June  10. — By  the  G»nf/ifr=Bahia: 

Pocl   &    ArnoM 35,000 

American  Commercial  Co 13,500 

Nlw  York  Commercial  Co 11,500 

J.  H.   Rossback  Bros 4.500 

A.   Hirsch  &  Co 1,500 

A.  D.  Hitch  &  Co 1,000       67,000 

June  10. — By  £/  5ig/o='Galveston: 
Continental-Mexican   Rubber   Co ,  •65,000 

June  \%. — By  the  Provence^W^vx^i 
Robinson  &  Stiles 7,000 

June  12. — By  the  FiHaHCtf=Colon: 

Andreas    &    Co 2,500 

Pablo,   Calvct   Co 2,500 

Htrzel,    I'V-ltman   &    Co 2,500 

Mann   Js:    Emdon 2,000 

National    Sewing    Machine    Co. . .        1,500 

Andean    Trading   Co 1,000       22,000 

June  13. — By  the  Com«j  =  New  Orleans: 
Manhattan  Rubber  Manufacturing 

Co 4,500 

Eggers  &   Heinlein 2,500 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 1,500 

G.    Amsinck  &   Co 1,000         9,500 

June   14. — By  the  vJdriah'c^London: 
A.  Hirsch  &  Co 11,500 

June   14. — By  El  Dorarfo  =  Galveston: 
Continental-Mexican   Rubber   Co *33,ooo 

June    15. — By  the   iVt'rirfa=Frontera: 

Harburger  &   Stack 7,000 

E.  Sttriger  &  Co 5,000 

American    Trading    Co 2,500 

New   York    Commercial    Co 1.500 

Isaac  Kubie  &   Co 1,000        17,000 

June  17. — By  the  y»»iKri=Tampico: 

Edward*  Maurer    "65,000 

New  York  Commercial  Co "27,000       92,000 

June  17. —  By  the  CWoit^Colon: 

Dumarest   Bros.   Co 5oOO 

Roldan  &  Van   Sickle 3.500 

G.   Amsinck   &   Co 2,500 

Pablo,    Calvet    Co 2,500 

L.  Johnson  &  Co 1,500 

Aramhuro     Incorporated 1,500 

R.   Fabein  &   Co i  ,000        iS,ooo 

June  18. — By  El  A/oH(tr  =  New  Orleans: 

A.    N.    Rotholz 4,000 

A,  T.   Morse  &   Co 1,500         5,500 

June  18. — By  the  T/i«/>w=Bahia: 

Poel   &   Arnold 28,000 

American    Commercial    Co 8, 000       36,000 

June  18. — By  El  SKJ=Galveston: 
Contintntal-Mexican    Rubber  Co •22,500 

June  18. — By  the  Fc"c/ia=Colon: 

D.  A.  De  Lima  &  Co 3,000 

A.    Held    1,500 

Isaac  Brandon  &   Bros 1,500 

Suzarte    &    Whitney 1,000 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 1.500 

H.    Marquardt  &   Co 1,000         9.500 

June  19. — By  El  ^/6a  =  Galveston: 
Continental-Mexican   Rubber  Co ^22,500 

June  20. — By  the  A/ag^dWeHa  =  Colombia: 

\V.   R.   Grace  &   Co 2,000 

Roldan   &   Van   Sickle 1,500 

G.   Amsinck   &   Co 1,500 

A.  M.  Caren's  Sons 1,000 

Seauz  &  Co 1,000         7,000 

June  20. — By  the  ^rme«ia"=Liverpool: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co S.Soo 

June  21. — By  the  Advance "^-CoXon: 

Hirzel.    Feltman    Zc   C.> 4,5oo 

Dumarest    Bros.    &    Co 2,500 

Roldan  &  \'an   Sickle 2,000 

G.   Amsinck   &   Co 1,500 

.\.   Santos  &  Co 1,000       11,500 

•This  sign   in    connection    with    imports 
of  Centrals  denotes  Guayule  rubber. 

AFRICANS. 

May  24.— By  the  //MrfjoH=Havrc:  Pounds. 

Poel   &   Arnold 45.ooo 

George   A.   Alden   &   Co 15,000       60,000 


AFRICANS— CorKiHwrd. 

May  27. — By  the  Cf/»ic  =  London: 

General   Rubber  Co 20,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 8,000       28,000 

May  28. —  By   the   FiV*oria«=Livcrpool: 
Li vesey  &  Co 1 5,000 

May  29. — By  the  Carow w=Livcrpool: 

A.   T.   Morse  &  Co 30,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 5,S00 

Livesey    &     Co 5,500 

W.  L.  Gough   Co 9,000       50,000 

May  31. — By  the  Pr<r(ona  =  Hamburg: 

A.  T.   Morse  &  Co 38.000 

Poel    &    Arnold 25,000       63,000 

June  3. —  By  the   Fflder/a«rf=:Antwcrp: 

George   A.  Alden   &   Co 5, 500 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 4,500 

Raw    Products    Co 4,500 

General   Rubber  Co 5, 500       20,000 

June  3. — By  the  B/Hc/ifr  =  Hamburg: 

A.   T.    Morse  &  Co 65,000 

Poel   &   Arr.old 7,000 

George   A.   Alden   &   Co 3. 500       75,Soo 

June  6. — By  the  Ma;Vj/ic  — Liverpool: 

General  Rubber  Co 15,000 

Henry  A.  Gould  Co S.soo       20,500 

June  8. — By  the  Campania  — Liverpool: 
Livesey  &  Co 22,50° 

June  8. — By   the  /'a(ricia  =  Hamburg: 

Poel   &  Arnold 15.500 

Rubber  Trading  Co 10,000 

A.  T.    Morse  &  Co 7,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 5»S00       38,000 

June  8. —  By  the  St.  LoMij=London : 
General  Rubber  Co 50,000 

June   10. — By  the  Ba//ic  =  Liverj)Ool: 

General    Rubber  Co 220,000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 11,000     231,000 

June  12. — By  the  Fi»i/attd=Antwerp: 

Joseph   Cantor   22,500 

\V.   L.  Gough  &  Co 13,000 

A.  T.   Morse  &  Co 6,500       42,000 

June   12. — By  the  CarmoHt'a^Liverpool: 

General    Rubber    Co 60,000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 17,000 

Poel  &  Arnold    34.000 

W.    L.    Gough    Co 5,500     116,500 

June  13. — By  the  Prc&,  Li'nco/n=Hamburg: 

.■\.   T.   Morse  &   Co 40,000 

Pocl  &  Arnold    20,000       60,000 

June  15. — By  the  Cirrfric  =  Liverpool: 

A.   T.    Morse   &   Co 11,500 

George   A.  Alden  &  Co 6,500 

A.  W.   Brunn  Co 5.5oo       23,500 

June  17. — By  the  L(7rrainff=Havre: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 6,000 

June  17. — By  the  Philadclphia:=hondon: 
General  Rubber  Co 30,000 

June  17. — By  the  /^Mwrrifea=Hamburg: 
A.  T.   Morse  &  Co 33.000 

June  17. — By  the  Cam&rof«a»  =  Antwerp: 

Poel   &   Arnold 56,000 

Joseph    Cantor    6,500       62,500 

June  20. — By  the  ^rm(?«fa«=:Liverpool: 

Raw    Products    Co 11,500 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 3.500        15,000 

June  21. — By  the  Jl^a/(icrjce  =  Hamburg: 

A.   T.    Morse  &   Co 45,ooo 

Poel   &   Arnold 13,500 

\V.   L.   Gough   Co 5.500 

Rubber  Trading  Co 3.5oo 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 3.500       71,000 

EAST    INDIAN. 

Pounds. 

May  25.— By  the  5diMy/*i//=Singapore: 

Heabler  &  Co 20,000 

Pocl    &   Arnold 15,000       35.000 

May  27. — By  the  Lowdcr  Castle — Singapore: 

IleahUr   &    Co 45.000 

A.   T.    Morse  &   Co 13.500 

Joseph    Cantor    35.ooo       93,500 

May    28. — By   the  Minnctonka  =  l^ndon: 

General   Rubber  Co 6,500 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co •3.000         9,500 

May  31. — By  the  Gordon  Castle  =  Colombo: 
A.  T.  Morse  &  Co •15,000 

June  3. — By  the   Vaderland^Antwcrp: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co '4.500 

June  7. — By  the  Barborossa=Geno3: 
A.  W.  Brunn  Co 8,000 

June  8. — By  the  Pa/nVia  =  Hamburg: 

Rubber    Trading    Co 11,500 

\V.   L.   Gough   Co 3.500        iS.ooo 


EAST  INDIAN— Co«/iii«e</. 

June  ii. — By  the  .Wi«ne/fa/ifl=London: 

General  Rubber  Co •15,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 15,000       30,000 

June  14. — By  the  /lrfriahV  =  London: 

Pocl   &    .*\rnold 3>500 

A.  T.   Morse  &  Co •2,500         6,000 

June  19. — By  the  A/cja/ia=London : 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 4,500 

June  19. — By  the  Atbcnga  =  Singapore: 
Winter  &   Smillie 9,000 

June  20. —  By  the  Teutonic=London: 
Poel  &  Arnold 5.500 

•Denotes  Plantation  rubber. 

Gutta-Jelutonc. 

Pounds. 

May  25. — By  the  5c/iNy//.'i7/  =  Singapore: 

Heabler  &  Co 300,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 315.000 

Winter    &    Smillie 1 10.000     725,000 

May  27. — By  the  Lotvtltcr  Caj(/e  =  Singai)orc: 

II.   Pauti  &  Co 175,000 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co 110,000 

W.    L.    (jough    Co 425,000 

Heabler    &    Co 300.000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 2,0001,210,000 

May  28. — By  the  5(a(CHi/a»M=Rotterdam: 
Heabler  &  Co 45,000 

June  3. — By  the  BoyKr=Liverpool: 
Gtorgc  A.  Alden  &  Co 3S.ooo 

June  11. — By  the  i?yHda»i=Rottcrdam: 
Heabler  &  Co 80,000 

June  19. — By  the  .^/&cMgd=Singapore: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 150,000 

Heabler  &  Co 430,000 

L.    Littlejohn   &  Co 55,ooo 

N.  Joachensen   1 10,000 

J.   W.   Phyfer   &   Co 85.000     830,000 

GUTTA    PERCHA. 

Pounds. 

May   25. — By  the  5'c/no''t'"  =  Singapore: 
Poel  &  Arnold 5,500 

May  27. — By  the  Lowther  Co5(/c=Singaporc: 
H.  Pauli  &  Co 22.000 

June   13. — By  the  President  Z.nicoiM=Hamburg: 

Robert   Soltau   Co ".500 

Balata. 

Pounds. 

June  3. — By  the  /Corona :=Demerara: 

A.    T.   Morse  &   Co 6,500 

George   A.   Alden  &   Co 2.500 

Frame   &    Co 1,500 

G.    Amsinck  &   Co 1,500        12,000 

Ju.NE  12. — By  the  CariMaww^ Liverpool: 
W.  L.  Gough  Co 4.500 

June   17. — By  the  Cflra<raj=La  Guayra: 
G.  Amsinck  &  Co 2.500 


CUSTOM  HOUSE  STATISTICS. 

POKT    uF    NEW    YORK MAY. 

Imports:  PofSDS.  Value. 

India-rubber     5.993.797  $4,537,695 

Balata    123.784  4<>.862 

Gutla-percha    64.198  13.831 

Gutta-jelutong    (Pontianak)..  4,126.105  167,132 

Total    % 10,307,885     $4,765,520 

Exports: 
India-rubber     85.989  $53,342 

Rubber  Scrap  imported 1. 140.992        $112,862 

BOSTON  ARRIVALS. 

Pounds. 

Apr.   2. — Ky  the  .Vagcniorc  — Liverpool: 
Poel  &  .Vrnold — ,\fricans 13-473 

Apr.  2. — By  the  .Viigaf;u?rf ^Liverpool : 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co. — Africans 2.284 

Apr.  8. — By  the  5y/i.a«i<i  =  Liverpool: 
George  ,'\.  Alden  &  Co. — .Xfricans 3>.668 

Apr.  16. — By  the  JV/iV/ii£(i»=Liverpool: 
George  .\.  Alden  &  Co.— .Africans 17.955 

Apr.  23. — By  the  5"ac/if»i=Liverpool: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co. — .\fricans 38.935 

Apr,  24. — By  the  Brtrct?/oiia  =  Hamburg: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co. — .\fricans 2.154 

Total   106,469 

Value.    $69,744. 
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OFFICIAL   STATISTICS   OF   RUBBER   (IN   POUNDS). 


UNITED    STATES. 


MONTHS.  IMPORTS. 

April,   1907 6,964,693 

January-March    23,810,218 

Four    months,     1907  30,774.911 

Four    months,     1906  24,928,962 

Four    months,    1905  32,606,023 


1,478,424 
1,229,754 

1.134,713 


NET  IMPORTS. 

6.565.271 

22,731,216 

29,296,487 
23,699,208 
31,471,310 


GERMANY. 


MONTHS.  IMPORTS. 

April.    1907 4,029.080 

Januarj'-March    8,646.220 

Four    months,    1907  12,675,300 

Four    months,     1906  14.560,260 

Four    months,    1905  14,879,480 


EXPORTS. 

858,880 
3.635,060 

4,493.940 
3,954.060 
4,874,540 


NET  IMPORTS. 
3,170,200 
5,011,160 

8.181,360 
10,606,200 

lo,(Xi4,940 


MONTHS. 

April,   1907 

January-March 


IMPORTS. 

3,420,120 
7,969,500 


Four  months,  1907  11,389,620 
Four  months,  igo6  12,166,440 
Four    months,    1905     10,216,580 


EXPORTS. 

2,292,180 
5.1.33,260 

7,425,440 
5,237,540 
5,599,000 


NET  IMPORTS. 
1,127,940 
2,836,240 

3,964,180 
6,928,900 
4,617,580 


BELGIUM.t 


MONTHS.  IMPORTS. 

.April,   1907 1,387,078 

January-March    4,809,514 


Four  months, 
Four  months, 
Four    months. 


1907 
1906 
1905 


6,196,592 
7,097,065 
6,272,223 


EXPORTS. 

791,793 
3,088,599 

3,880,392 
4,173,956 
4,076,729 


NET  IMPORTS. 

595,285 

1,720.915 

2,316,200 
2,923,109 
2,195.494 


GRE.\T  BRITAIN. 


MONTHS.  IMPORTS. 

April,   1907 8,724,576 

January-March    20,225,296 


Four  months. 
Four  months, 
Fou  r    months. 


1907 
1906 
1905 


28,949,872 
23,847.264 
21.776,608 


EXPORTS. 
3.730,720 
8,994,496 

12,725,216 
12,645,584 
12,835.096 


NET  IMPORTS. 

4,993,856 

11,230,800 

16,224,656 
11,201,680 
8,941.512 


Note. — German  statistics  before  Jan.  i,  1906,  include  Gutta-percha,  Balata, 
old  (waste)  rubber.  British  figures  include  old  rubber.  French,  Austrian 
and  Italian  figures  include  Gutta-percha.  The  exports  from  the  United 
States  embrace  the  supplies  for  Canadian  consumption. 

^General    Commerce.  tSpecial    Commerce. 


ALLEN'S  SAFETY  FLOOR  MAT. 


""T"  HE  Safety  I'Toor  Mat,  marketed  originally  as  an  accessory 

A        to  the  Allen  portable  bathing  outfit,  has  found  a  field  of 

its   own  and   is  carried   in   stock   by   many   firms   as   a   separate 

article  of  trade.    This  mat  is  used  for  the  protection  of  floors, 

carpets,  and  the 
like,  from  splash- 
ing, spray,  '  and 
dripping  water, 
when  bathing  chil- 
dren, invalids,  pets, 
etc. ;  when  water- 
ing plants,  and  for 
many  other  pur- 
poses. When  it  is 
desired  to  empty 
one  of  these  mats 
after  use  it  is  done 
right.      The   Safety 


S.-\FETY  Floor  M.\t. 

[The  lower  view   shows   the  mat  spread  out 

use,    and    the    upper   view    the  mat    rolled    up 
convenient    carriage.] 


for 


the 


^ 


as  shown  in  the  small  illustrations  to 
floor  mats  are  made  of  special  heavy  black  rubber  coated  best 
quality  drill,  constructed  without 
seams,  thereby  preventing  leakage 
and  rendering  its  use  sanitary.  Mats 
are  fitted  with  the  Allen  improved 
radial  supports  and  lifting  device, 
enabling  user  to  easily  lift  and  empty 
the  mats  when  completely  filled  with 
water.  The  ."Mien  portable  bathing 
outfit  is  designed  especialh'  for  con- 
venience when  traveling  or  in  camp, 
for  which  it  has  much  merit.  [The 
Allen  Manufacturing  Co.,  Toledo,  0.] 


S-^fety  Floor  M.\t. 


[Mat  filled  and  being  car- 
ried with  one  hand.  Mat 
being  emptied  with  two 
hands.] 


The  management  of  the  Isthmus  Plantation  Association  of 
Mexico  arranged  recently  for  a  meeting  of  their  shareholders  re- 
siding in  and  near  Chicago,  at  which  a  report  on  the  company's 
rubber  planting  in  Alexico  was  presented  and  discussion  invited. 
This  is  to  be  followed  by  similar  meetings  of  shareholders  at 
seven  other  centers,  all  to  be  preliminary  to  a  general  meeting 
of  shareholders'  representatives,  probably  at  Milwaukee,  with  a 
view  to  deciding  the  company's  future  policy. 


e  BEST  BUCKLES  for  ARCTICS 

ARE  HADE  BY 

THE    WELD    MFQ.    CO., 
I  Lincoln  Street,     •      •      Boston. 
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MARK  OF  QUALITY 


ESTABLISHED    1864 

SPECIAL     ATTENTION     GIVEN  TO    EXPORT   BUSINESS.  CORBESPONDENCE    AND   rNftniEIES   SOLICITED. 

The   Canadian   Rubber   Co.    of   Montreal 

MANUFACTURERS      OF  L.  I  ;VI  I T  B  D 

ALL  KINDS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  GENERAL  RUBBER  GOODS 

AND     SOLE     MAKERS    OF    THE 

Celebrated    "CANADIAN"   Rubbers 


<fi^S^l^lK^/  .r/^^V'^'-^rH^H*"™"^^??        raclory  and  Executive  OUices:        Jrtl^^o^^trlUZnT >nllt,t 

SCT^y^mL^XSy  «„..^e.pe.eoce.    n„^^,^^  .en,  ^^.  MONTREAL,    P.     Q.  0^^^r.^^^^J>^^U..^^^« 

Canadian  Sales  Branches:    HALIFAX,  N.  S.,  MONTREAL,  Que.,    TORONTO,  Ont.,    WINNIPEG,  Man.,   RECINA,  SASK., 

CALGARY,   Alta.,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C,  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 

D.    LOHNE    UcGIBBON,  J.   0.    NICHOLSON,  M.    C.    MITLLAKKY,  R.   J.    YOUNGE,  R.    LLOYD   JONES, 

Vice-Prea.    8c    Moji&eing   Director,  Manager  Mechanical  Goods.  Hanagrer  Footwear  Dept.  Sales    Manager,  Sect,-TTeaa, 


B.  LOEWENTHAL  &  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK,  136  Liberty  St.     BUY  AND  SELL    -.-»,».«    -„-^«-« 
CHICAGO,  162  5th  Avenue.  in  any  grade  SCRAP    RUBBER 


Cable  Minu  "  Gyblawcli ".  New  York.        Utbet't  Code  Uud.      "^  '*'*^  QUANTITY. 


William  H.  Scheel 


;iS*r   Mcrcbant   '"■"".• 

"OBLIGATO,"       / 840  John 

New  YorK  " 

159  Maiden  Lane  and  37  Fletcher  Street 
NEW  YORK.  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 

Rubber  Makers'  Necessities  and  Supplies  for  Producers 
of  Surfacers,  for  Waterproofing,  Saturating  Materials  and 
Electrical  Insul^.ting  Purposes,  viz. : 

RUBBER  SURROGATES 

White  and  Brown 
SULPHURETTE-ANTIMONY 

Golden  and  Crimson 
RED  OXIDE 
HYPO  BLACK 
CHLORIDE  OF  SULPHUR 
GENUINE  LITHARGE 

Powdered  and  Flake 
SULPHUR 

VEGETABLE  BLACKS 
BLACK  FILLER 
BISULPHIDE  CARBON 
TETRACHLORIDE  CARBON 


LIME  FLOUR 
PIGMENTS 

Standard  and  Brilliant 
VERMILION 

ROSIN  Chemically  Treated 
SHELLAC 

GILSONITE  ASPHALTUM 
HYDRO  CARBON 
MINERAL  RUBBER 
ELASTIC  COMPOUND 
COMPO  BLACK 
WAXES,  Ceresine,  Ozokerite 
VARNISH  MAKERS' SUPPLIES 
INSULATING  COMPOUNDS 

PLEASE    WRITE    FOR    QUOTATIONS 

We  are  alert  to  present  unknown  natural  products  to  the  producers  of 
rubber  goods  and  others  so  soon  as  our  investigating  department  finds 
them  of  sufficient   interest. 


ADOLRH    HIRSCH  <fe  CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  In 

Brazil  Manicoba  and  Sheet  Rubber 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 

BRIDGE  ARCH,  17  Frankfort  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone 3198  John'  Cable  Address  'AdMrsoclh' 


ELECTRIC  HOSE  &  RUBBER  CO., 

WILMINGTON,   DELAWARE. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Hose   for   all   purposes  by  a  new  and  improved 

process — made  in  any  continuous  length. 

Vulcanized  under  pressure. 

Cannot  possibly  unwrap  or  separate  between  plies. 

Great  strength  and  durability. 

Ventlon  the  Jndia  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 


THE 

EUREKA 

STEAM  TRAP. 

In  construction  the  most  simple ;  in  work, 
just  as  good  as  its  construction  is  simple. 
Used  by  the  Navy,  Steel  Mills,  Paper  Mills 

and  Rubber  Mills. 
Indispensable  for  Presses  and  Vulcanizers. 


OSGOOD  SAYEN, 

421  Arcade  Building,      Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mention   Tke  India  Rubber   World  whtn  you   write. 
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THE  OUTDOOR  AUTOMOBILE  SHOW. 


TH  E^  autonidljile  shows  lU'xt  winter,  wc  uiiderstaiul. 
are  to  be  held  some  weeks  earlier  th;in  usual. 
The  reasons  for  this  change  of  program  have  not 
interested  lis  ])articiilarly,  because  the  automobile 
show,  for  all  practical  purposes,  soon  will  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Who  would  go  now  to  see  a  bicycle 
show?  ^^'ho  would  tlock  to  an  exhibition  of  watches, 
or  sewing  machines,  or  the  working  of  the  electric 
telegra])h? 

N\'e  do  not  iin])ly  that  the  ]5<Ji)ular  interest  in  auto- 
nobiles  is  subsiding  or  that  the  limit  of  novelty  in 
•heir  production  has  been  reached.  But  there  is  to  be 
leen  daily  on  the  streets  f)f  Xew  York — and,  in  pro- 
■jortion  to  their  size,  in  other  cities — sucli  an  auto- 
mobile show  as  was  ne\er  witnessed  in  any  of  the 
great  halls  rigged  up  for  exhiliition  purposes,  for  a 
week  or  two,  in  anj-  city.  One  who  can  stand  on  the 
•treets  and  witness  the  constant  procession  of  motor 
■ars  of  all  sorts  without  being  convinced  that  the  new 
style  of  transportation  is  thoroughly  practical — and 
unapproached  bv  any  other — could  not  be  further 
convinced  by  walking  past  interminable  rows  of  in- 
active automobiles  crowded  into  the  conventional 
show  halls,  however  brilliantly  lighted  with  electricity 
or  decorated  with  flags  and  banners.  One  who  walks 
through  the  streets  can  see  within  an  hour  more  styles 
of  motor  vehicles  than  were  ever  brought  together  in 


LIBRAR 
NEW  YOl 


an  exhibition  hall.  .\nd  what  is  more,  one  need  not 
wait  to  be  assured  by  an  exhibitor  as  to  what  a  car 
can  do ;  on  the  street  it  is  active.  Outdoors  is  a  con- 
linuous  demonstratinn  grmmil.  In  the  exhibition  hall 
I  he  visitor  must  depend  upon  his  imagination  to  tell 
him  the  possibilities  of  an  automobile  in  acton;  on 
the  streets  every  beholder  is  confronted  with  practical 
examples  of  motor  car  capacity  lieyond  the  limits  of 
ordinary  imaginative  powers. 

A  recent  iuiropean  visitor  to  the  offices  of  our  **<>Tanic. 
Journal  incidentally  spoke  of  the  ordinary  exhibition  OAKOE^ 
of  automobiles  upon  the  streets  of  the  cities  as  having 
impressed  him  more  than  anything  else  he  had  seen  in 
America.  The  same  thing  has  imjjressed  us.  And 
we  feel  that  any  one  who  will  s|)end  half  an  hour  in 
watching  the  thousands  of  patrons  of  the  turf  in  auto- 
mobiles returning  from  the  suburban  race  courses  of 
Xew  York  cjii  a  summer  afternoon — not  to  speak  of 
other  occasions — need  not  go  to  a  "show"  inside  an 
exhibition  building  to  look  for  variety  in  automobile 
construction  or  to  see  what  the  self  projjelled  vehicles 
are  capable  of  in  crowded  thoroughfares. 

The  automobile,  of  course,  has  been  made  possible 
only  through  the  develojjment  of  the  pneumatic  tire. 
For  that  the  rubber  trade  is  entitled  to  credit,  and 
hence  our  interest  in  automobiles.  The  demonstration 
of  the  pneumatic  tire  in  action  on  the  street  any  day 
is  wiirth  mure  than  the  exhibition  of  tires  on  motion- 
less motor  cars  in  an  exhibition  hall  for  a  whole  win- 
ter. What  does  the  assertion  of  an  exhibitor  as  to 
what  a  rubber  tire  will  stand  amount  to  as  compared 
with  the  constant  exhibition  of  actual  tire  achieve- 
ment on  the  streets? 

W'hat  wi-  ha\e  written  in  regard  to  street  demon- 
strations as  compared  to  conventional  automobile 
shows  is  meant  to  apply  to  all  the  great  capitals  alike. 
But  as  for  the  prevalence  of  the  new  vehicles  in 
American  cities,  it  is  so  far  beyond  comparison  with 
anything  to  he  seen  elsewhere  that  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  leading  tire  manufacturers  abroad  should  be 
seeking  a  footing  in  the  American  market.  And  when 
New  York  as  a  great  city — and  when  the  highways  in 
the  couutiT  at  large — ceases  to  be  new  in  the  minds 
of  middle  aged  men,  we  predict  that  the  paradise  of 
rubber  tire  makers  will  be  found  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  oceans.  We  are  bound  to  see  motor 
car  touring  3000  miles  across  the  continent  with  the 
best  roads  men  are  capable  of  building  and  then  will 
be  found  here  the  ideal  field  for  automobiles  and  the 
greatest  of  all  markets  for  tires. 


THE  INVENTOR  IN  BUSINESS. 


IT  might  seem  natural  that  the  inventor  of  an  impor- 
tant article  or  process  should  be  chosen  as  the 
head  of  a  company  formed  for  its  exploitation.  There 
are    not    wanting    instances    of    large    and    successful 
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establishments  growing  from  small  beginnings  made 
by  an  inventor  starting  in  alone  to  market  some  prod- 
uct of  his  skill  or  ingenuity.  But  these  are  exceptions 
rather  than  the  rule.  In  modern  manufacturing, 
whereas  the  basis  of  numberless  concerns  is  some 
particular  invention,  generally  patented,  the  inventor 
is  not  generally  seen  at  the  head  of  the  management 
or  contributing  to  it  in  an  important  degree. 

Any  reader  can  recall  instances  of  inventors  who 
feel  that  fate  has  dealt  harshly  with  them — if  not  un- 
justly— owing  to  their  failure  to  reap  the  lion's  share 
of  profits  realized  from  an  industry  for  which  some 
idea  of  theirs  formed  the  original  germ.  But  manu- 
facturing is  a  singularly  complex  business,  requiring 
talents  of  many  kinds,  and  above  all  is  an  intensely 
practical  business.  And  the  mere  fact  that  a  man 
has  devised  a  machine  that  will  enable  one  man  to  do 
the  work  which  before  employed  twenty  does  not 
necessarily  prove  him  a  "practical"  man.  At  least  it 
does  not  prove  him  capable  of  making  the  machine 
economically  or  creating  a  market  for  it.  It  does  not 
imply  capacity  to  organize  and  direct  working  forces 
on  a  large  scale ;  it  does  not  involve  the  ability  to 
finance  an  extensive  business.  None  will  gainsay  the 
ability  of  Mr.  Edison,  for  example,  for  he  ranks  as  the 
greatest  of  the  world's  army  of  inventors.  But  none 
will  concede  more  readily  than  Mr.  Edison  that  he  is 
not  a  "business  man."  His  forte  is  the  development 
of  new  practical  applications  of  science — not  in  di- 
recting a  factory  or  finding  outlets  for  its  products. 
And  so  with  most  other  inventors  of  high  and  low 
degree.  The  deriving  of  a  commercial  reward  for 
their  work  calls  for  other  forms  of  talent  perhaps  as 
marked  as   their  own. 

One  trouble  about  the  inventor  at  the  head  of  a  fac- 
tory is  that  its  products  are  apt  never,  to  his  mind,  to 
be  completed  or  perfect.  While  the  commercial  type 
of  man  will  seize  upon  an  invention  as  it  stands  and 
devote  his  mind  singly  to  the  work  of  finding  a  mar- 
ket for  it,  the  original  creator  of  the  machine  or 
device  would  be  likely,  if  in  charge  of  the  business,  to 
have  his  mind  full  of  ideas  of  improving  the  article 
and  be  found  constantly  experimenting.  The  thing 
for  the  average  inventor  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  stick  to 
his  inventing  and  seek  to  interest  in  his  work  men 
who  are  capable  as  manufacturers,  salesmen,  and 
financiers,  not  forgetting  to  seek  a  business  man's 
advice  in  making  any  agreement  as  to  his  ultimate 
share  in  the  profits. 


has  become  an  importer  on  a  large  and  increasingly 
heavy  scale."  This  applies  both  to  manufactures  and 
to  farming.  From  all  over  Europe  the  industrial 
forces  of  Germany  are  being  recruited,  under  the  new 
era  there  that  provides  work  for  everybody  at  home 
and  for  more,  whereas  it  is  not  so  long  since  a  great 
problem  was  that  of  finding  elsewhere  room  for  the 
surplus    German   population. 

Of  course  the  influx  of  foreign  labor  means  that 
labor  is  better  paid  in  German}-  to-day  than  in  the 
regions  from  which  the  immigration  is  drawn ;  in  other 
words,  that  a  better  standard  of  living  is  possible  to  be 
maintained  there  as  the  reward  of  labor.  One  result 
will  be  that  any  advantage  in  favor  of  Germany  in 
competition  with  some  other  manufacturing  countries 
— America,  for  example — on  account  of  a  low  wage 
scale  will  gradually  disappear.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  industrial  leaders  of  Germany,  aided  by  the  bene- 
fits of  widespread  technical  education,  may  be  counted 
upon  to  strive  to  prevent  any  other  country  from  ex- 
celling them  in  the  matter  of  processes  and  methods. 

The  fact  that  Germany  is  importing  men,  consid- 
ered from  another  viewpoint,  means  that  she  is  ex- 
porting on  a  rapidly  growing  scale  the  products  of 
skilled  labor  and  thus  realizing  a  profit  from  supply- 
ing an  increasing  share  of  the  manufactured  wares 
needed  by  the  world  at  large.  The  importance  of 
her  position  as  a  competitor  in  any  branch  of  industry 
cannot  be  ignored. 

To  take  a  single  example  of  industrial  expansion  in 
Germany,  one  may  note  the  growth  in  the  consump- 
tion of  india-rubber  in  that  country,  which,  according 
to  estimates  made  by  the  Guinmi-Zeitimg,  amounted 
to  only  673  tons  in  1858;  1989  tons  in  1872;  3329  tons 
in  1889,  and  13.542  tons  in  1905.  This  increase  is  ac- 
counted for  only  in  part  by  the  greater  use  of  rubber 
goods  in  Germany ;  an  increasingly  important  item  is 
the  consumption  of  German  made  rubber  goods 
abroad. 


GERMANY'S  INDUSTRIAL  GROWTH. 


IN  a  published  interview  credited  to  Count  von  Posa- 
dowsky-Wehner,  lately  of  the  imperial  German 
ministry,  that  statesman  emphasizes  the  change  that 
has  come  about  in  his  country,  whereby  "Germany 
has  definitely  ceased   to  be  an   exporter  of  men   and 


SOME  NEW  RUBBER  FACTS  (?). 


IN  view  of  The  Indl.\  Rubber  World  having  been 
among  the  first  to  commend  the  practical  value 
of  the  United  States  consular  reports  as  now  prepared 
and  published,  and  of  its  being  to  this  day  second  to 
none  in  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  consular  ser- 
vice, we  may  be  allowed,  we  hope,  to  criticize  these 
reports  now  and  then  without  prejudice  to  the  system 
as  a  whole.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  consuls 
do  not  assume  to  be  experts  on  the  thousand  and  one 
subjects  that  come  under  their  notice — and  their  pens 
— but  we  fail  to  see  what  harm  could  come  from  in- 
cluding somewhere  in  the  consular  administration  a 
little  more  expert  knowledge  of  every  day  topics  than 
is  sometimes  apparent,  in  order  to  guard  against  ab- 
surd utterance*;. 
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In  the  issue  of  the  Daily  Rfl>orts  for  June  18  last 
are  some  paragraphs  headed  "Rubber  Tapping,"  over 
which  we  dare  say  some  people  will  feel  amused,  and 
it  will  hardly  serve  as  an  excuse  for  the  government 
to  point  out  that  the  paragraphs  in  question  are 
clearlv  put  forward  as  an  extract  from  a  newspaper. 
In  the  absence  of  any  warning  the  reader  is  justified 
in  accepting  the  statements  made  as  official  and  to  be 
taken  for  gospel.     Else  why  is  the  stuff  printed? 

It   cannot   be   too   strongly  pointed   out, 

we  read  in  this  report  from  Washington, 

that    too    frequent    or    prolonged    tapping    is    injurious    and    only    produce! 
inferior  rubber. 

One  is  not  told  how  frequent  or  how  prolonged  is 
the  tapping  practice  here  criticized,  but  the  next  sen- 
tence may  serve  to  help  out : 

In  Brazil  rubber  trees  are  only  tapped  for  one  period  of  the  year,  doubt- 
less owing  to  the  country  being  flooded. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  much  of  the  Amazon  region  is 
overflowed  some  time  in  every  year,  but  this  leaves 
several  months  for  rubber  gathering,  and  it  has  always 
been  understood  that  the  big  wild  Hevea  trees  are 
tapped  at  least  a  hundred  times  in  a  season  and  that 
they  receive  this  treatment  year  after  year.  Then  how 
about  the  next  sentence  in  the  official  fountain  of 
knowledge : 

The  long  interval  of  rest  may  represent  well  matured  or  well  oxidized 
caoutchouc,   and  partly  explains  the   preference   for   Brazilian   rubber. 

We  could  wish  that  some  man  of  wealth  would 
ofTer  a  prize  for  the  discovery  of  the  meaning  of  "well 
oxidized  caoutchouc."  The  mere  expression  makes 
one  think  of  well  stagnated  water  as  a  beverage  and 
other  such   like  pleasant  things. 


While  the  cre.vter  part  of  the  rubber  produceo  is  obtained 
from  the  barks  of  trees  and  plants,  rubber  is  found  in  the  woody 
portion  of  at  least  one  species  (the  Me.xican  guayule).  Rubber 
is  found  in  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  in  the  roots.  We  have  lately 
reported  on  a  rubber  yielding  tuber,  and  now  attention  is  being 
called  to  fruits  yielding  rubber.  Horticulturists  have  done  won- 
ders in  the  past  in  developing  particular  features  in  plant 
growth,  and  who  knows  but  that  some  "plant  wizard"  will  arise 
who  will  develop  a  tree  that  is  all  rubber? 


It  now  looks  .-vs  if  rubber  is  to  be  exploited  profitably  in  the 
Amazon  region  by  foreign  capital.  Why  not?  It  must  be 
■assumed  that  the  greater  part  of  th;  rubber  that  has  come  down 
the  Amazon  in  the  past — hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds — has 
yielded  a  profit  to  somebody  concerned  in  its  collection.  It  is 
true  that  the  European  managed  companies  that  have  entered 
the  field  generally  have  come  to  grief,  but  this  might  be  taken 
to  prove  that  their  administrators  were  less  capable  business 
men — in  the  rubber  trade,  at  least — than  the  traders  native  to  the 
country. 


One  merit  of  high  c.\b  f.\res  in  New^  York  is  that  they  have 
tended  to  keep  the  vehicles  out  of  use,  and  thus  lessened  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  tires.  This  has  meant  a  saving  to  the  cab 
owners,  even  if  the  public  may  have  been  inconvenienced.  Now 
that  a  company  has  been  formed  in  London  to  fill  New  York 
streets  with  Paris  built  "taximeter"  motor  cabs,  with  a  minimum 
fare  of  30  cents  instead  of  $1,  it  is  likely  that  a  new  outlet  will 
be  opened   for   the   sale   of  rubber  tires.     The  company's  pros- 


pectus, by  the  way,  estimates  the  tire  bill  per  day  at  $2  for  each 
cab. 


And  now  government  management  of  the  "trusts"  by  re- 
ceivers has  been  suggested  seriously.  While  the  people  were 
really  inflamed  against  the  big  corporations  the  laws  and  the 
courts  failed  to  suppress  them.  Now  that  the  public  has  lost  its 
old-time  interest  in  the  subject,  there  are  still  some  individuals 
who  insist  that  "the  trusts  must  go,"  and  the  most  practical  plan 
that  they  can  suggest  is  to  put  the  offending  companies  in  the 
hands  of  receivers!  No  doubt  it  would  be  great  fun  for  a  gov- 
ernment paid  receiver  to  manage  the  business  of  a  corporation 
like  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  for  example.  It  might  afford 
amusement  likewise  to  some  onlookers,  including  any  competing 
makers  of  rubber  goods  who  might  still  be  allowed  to  attend 
to   their   own   business. 


CENSUS  REPORT  ON  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES 


BL  LLETIN  No.  73  of  the  United  States  census  of  manu- 
factures of  1905,  devoted  to  Electrical  Machinery,  Ap- 
paratus and  Supplies,  is  written  by  Thomas  Commerford  Martin, 
editor  of  The  Electrical  World,  expert  special  agent  for  the 
census  office  in  this  inquiry.  The  figures  of  the  recent  census, 
compared  with  the  census  of  1900,  show  a  notable  increase  in 
all  branches  of  the  electrical  industry  in  the  United  States,  but 
in  this  place  attention  can  be  given  only  to  the  section  devoted 
to  insulated  wires  and  cables. 

The  production  of  insulated  wires  and  cables  is  reported  by 
value  only,  it  having  been  practically  impossible  to  secure  returns 
of  the  quantity  of  material  produced.  The  value  stated  for  1905 
is  $34,519,699,  against  a  total  of  $21,292,001  for  1900— an  increase 
of  62^  per  cent.  This  represents  the  outturn  of  61  factories, 
located  in  13  states,  mostly  in  the  East,  New  York  taking  the 
lead.  Of  course  the  figures  embrace  insulated  wires  of  every 
type,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  distinguish  between  rubber 
insulated  wires  and  others.  It  is  matter  of  common  knowledge, 
however,  that  the  production  of  rubber  insulation  work  is  on 
the  increase,  and  while  Mr.  Martin  does  not  refer  to  the  matter, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  increase  in  rubber  products  has  been 
as  great  as  in  the  industry  as  a  whole.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that  not  all  the  61   factories  in  question  use  rubber  for 

insulation. 

*  *  * 

"Every  branch  of  electrical  industry  requires  large  amounts 
of  insulated  wires  and  cables,"  says  the  author  of  this  bulletin. 
"Every  telegraph  office  and  telephone  exchange  employs  large 
quantities  of  such  wires  and  cables.  Eveo'  house  or  factory  or 
office  building  wired  for  electric  lighting  and  power  receives 
and  distributes  its  current  through  insulated  conductors.  Every 
motor  car  is  heavily  cabled,  while  every  dynamo  and  motor 
is  built  up  with  insulated  wires  and  cables."  Among  the  many 
illustrations  of  the  extensive  uses  of  such  wires,  it  is  stated  that 
a  single  telephone  switchboard  of  the  large  modern  type  contains 
as  much  as  10,000  miles  of  insulated  wire. 

Special  reference  is  made  to  underground  cables  in  the  field 
of  electric  lighting  and  power  work.  Referring  to  high  tension 
cables  of  the  class  which  have  relatively  small  current  carrying 
capacity,  for  operation  under  working  pressures  of  from  2,500  to 
25,000  volts,  Mr.  Martin  writes  that  these  "have  developed  from 
the  stage  where  merely  rubber  was  used  for  insulation  up  to 
the  time  of  the  present  report,  when  rubber,  varnished  cambric, 
saturated  tape,  and  paper  insulation  have  all  been  brought  to  a 
high  state  of  perfection  for  this  work.  Rubber  is  used  only 
where  local  conditions  seem  to  demand  an  insulation  that  is 
impervious  to  moisture,  so  that  in  case  the  outer  protected  lead 
sheath  should  be  punctured  the  cable  itself  need  not  necessarily 
fail.     The  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Interborough 
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Rapid  Transit  Co.,  of  New  York  city,  points  out  that  where 
cables  have  to  be  installed  in  conduits  that  are  under  water  part 
of  the  time  or  on  the  beds  of  rivers,  etc.,  the  extra  investment 
for  the  more  costly  rubber  insulation  is  justified,  since  in  case 
of  a  leak  in  a  submarine  or  submerged  cable  lead  sheath  it 
usually  becomes  a  total  loss  if  insulated  with  paper  or  non- 
moisture  proof  material,  whereas  good  rubber  lasts  indefinitely 
under  water." 

*  *  * 

With  regard  to  the  insulated  cable  used  in  telephonic  work 
the  report  says :  "The  great  advantage  of  paper  insulated  cable 
is  that  its  low  electrostatic  capacity  makes  it  much  less  ex- 
pensive than  other  types.  The  rubber  cable  requires  three  times 
as  much  copper  conductor  as  the  paper  cable,  hence  as  the 
capacity  increases  with  larger  conductors  the  rubber  insulation 
becomes  more  expensive  than  paper,  on  the  basis  that  rubber 
cable  has  about  three  times  the  electrostatic  capacity  of  paper 
cable." 

During  the  period  intervening  between  the  censuses  of  1900 
and  1905  a  new  branch  of  insulation  work  developed  in  the 
United  States — the  manufacture  of  submarine  cables.  The  lines 
installed  among  the  Philippine  islands  and  between  Seattle  and 
Alaska,  involving  cables  manufactured  in  this  country,  aggregate 
in  length  more  than  twice  the  distance  across  the  Atlantic. 


GUAYULE   INTERESTS. 


A  F.\CTORY  for  the  preparation  of  guayule  rubber  is  being 
erected  by  the  Texas  Rubber  Co.  at  Marathon,  in  western 
Texas,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  railway.  The  locality  is  between 
the  Rio  Grande  and  Pecos  river,  immediately  north  of  the 
Mexican  state  of  Coahuila.  The  Texas  Rubber  Co.  was  in- 
corporated at  Austin  on  April  10,  1907,  by  Otto  Koehler,  John  J. 
Stevens,  and  S.  G.  Newton,  all  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  where 
the  company  will  maintain  general  offices.  The  capital,  fully 
paid,  is  $100,000.  They  have  purchased  all  the  guayule  shrub  in 
three  large  Texas  counties — estimated  at  8,000  to  10,000  tons — and 
expect  to  be  in  operation  by  .-\ugust  i,  turning  out  one  ton  of 
rubber  daily.  Mr.  Koehler  is  president  of  the  new  company.  He 
is  president  also  of  the  National  Rubber  Co.,  of  San  .Antonio, 
incorporated  June  16,  1905,  and  now  operating  a  guayule  factory 
at  Gomez  Palacio.  Mexico,  with  a  capacity  of  one  ton  per  day. 
[See  The  India  Rubber  World,  .April  i,  1907 — page  209.]  Mr. 
Koehler  is  president  likewise  of  the  San  Antonio  Brewing  As- 
sociation,  an  extensive   enterprise. 

Mr.  Koehler  writes  to  The  In7ji.\  Ribbek  World:  "There  lias 
been  a  great  deal  of  sensational  news  disseminated  through  tlic 
newspapers  in  regard  to  the  enormous  quantities  of  guayule  shrub 
in  western  Texas,  and  in  order  to  set  such  reports  at  rest,  and 
give  you  reliable  data  on  the  subject,  I  will  state  that  after  two 
years  of  close  investigation  and  examination  of  the  different 
guayule  shrub  bearing  lands  in  Texas,  I  find  that  tlierc  is  not  to 
exceed,  all  told,  10,000  tons  of  the  shrub  in  the  whole  state  of 
Texas." 

The  factory  of  La  Inteniatioiial  Mexicana  Compaiihia  Guayu- 
lera,  S.  A.,  at  Torreon,  was  reported  lately  to  have  been  closed 
temporarily  for  the  addition  of  machinery  to  increase  the  ca- 
pacity one-third.  Luis  Octtingor.  of  Mexico  City,  is  president 
of  the  company. 

The  new  Companhia  Guayulcra  de  Torreon.  S.  .-\..  mentioned 
in  the  last  India  Rubber  World  (page  320).  will,  it  is  reported, 
locate  their  factory  at  Ocampo,  state  of  Coahuila— a  small 
station  on  the  Mexican  International  railway,  near  the  Texas 
border. 

The  Royal  Rubber  Co.,  the  headquarters  of  which  are  at  El 
Paso,  were  referred  to  in  The  India  Ri'eber  World  June  i,  1907 
(page  267),  as  erecting  a  guayule  factory  at  Ciudad  Juarez, 
Mexico.     It  has  since  been  decided  to  locate  nearer  the  guayule 


producing  district,  probably  at  or  near  Torreon.  Meanwhile  con- 
siderable machinery  has  been  made  for  the  company  at  El  Paso. 

Mexican  newspapers  mention  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co. 
(Jeannette,  Pa.)  as  interested  in  certain  guayule  rubber  enter- 
prises. From  the  offices  of  the  company  The  India  Rubber 
World  learns  that  a  former  official  of  the  company  did  plan 
something  of  the  kind,  but  that  their  interest  in  guayule  probably 
will  be  disposed  of  in  the  very  near  future. 

In  a  mention  of  one  W.  H.  Ellis,  of  New  York,  in  The  India 
Rubber  World  of  July  i,  1907  (page  308),  it  was  inadvertently 
stated  that  he  had  gained  "control  of  the  factory  at  Gomez  Palacio 
of  the  National  Rubber  Co."  It  appears  that  he  did  figure  in  the 
transfer  of  a  small  block  of  stock  in  this  company  some  months 
ago.  but  the  control  remains  with  the  Texas  interests. 

Mr.  William  H.  Stayton,  vice  president  of  the  Continental 
Rubber  Co.,  is  quoted  by  the  Chihuahau  (Mexico)  Enterprise  as 
estimating  that,  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  the  supply 
of  guayule  shrubs  should  last  for  7  years.  Mr.  Stayton  is  men- 
tioned as  having  sent  an  average  sized  specimen  of  the  shrub 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  at  Washington,  where  its  age  was 
reported  to  be  54  years.  It  is  recognized  that  if  a  new  supply 
of  guayule  is  to  be  obtained,  some  means  must  be  found  for 
making  it  grow  much  faster  than  this. 

DR.    ASOLFH    HARKS. 

The  illustration  on  this  page  has  been  made  from  a  photograph 
of  Dr.  Adolpho  Marx,  in  a  Mexican  guayule  "field."  Dr.  Marx 
has  been  interested  in  an  important  way,  from  the  beginning,  in 
the  development  of  the  guayule  rubber  interest.  He  was  as- 
sociated with  the  company  L'Anglo  Mexicana.  a  German  com- 
pany, directed  from  Hamburg,  formed  to  exploit  ixtle  and  other 


Dr.   .AiKiLi'iio  Makx   in  the  Fielu. 

Mexican  fibers,  both  for  manufacture  and  exportation.  Later 
(in  1905)  the  company  transferred  their  guayule  interests  to  a 
new  company,  the  Compaiiia  Explotadora  de  Caucho  Me.xicano, 
now  operating  in  producing  guayule  rubber  on  an  important  scale. 
Dr.   Marx   is  interested   largely   and   actively   in   the   latter. 


August  i,  1907.] 
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The   Insulated  Wire  Manufacture-     I. 


By  a  Practical  Man. 


NO  department  of  the  rubber  industry  has  made  more  rapid 
progress  than  that  devoted  to  the  insulation  of  wires  for 
electrical  uses,  though  progress  in  some  others  may  have 
been  more  spectacular.  The  maiuifacture  of  a  valve  or  a  piece 
of  hose  is  no  very  exciting  matter.  Even  the  specifications  of  a 
railway  company  for  air-brake  hose,  or  of  a  city  for  its  fire  hose, 
while  interesting,  do  not  appeal  to  the  imagination.  It  is  within 
the  purlieus  of  wire  insulation  that  the  efficiency  of  rubber  com- 
pounding comes  face  to  face  witli  that  grim  and  myster'Ous 
force  found  in  the  electric  current.  Here  is  not  a  question  of 
finish,  of  color  or  of  cost,  so  much  as  resistance  and  resilience. 
These  matters  being  well  established,  users  of  insulated  wire  are 
apt  to  specify  what  materials  shall  be  used  and  how  the  goods 
shall  be  made.  That  this  feature  may  be  the  better  understood 
the  following  specifications  are  given. 

Here  is  an  easy  one :  A  coating  of  fine  Para  is  to  be  put  upon 
the  wire,  followed  by  a  layer  containing  40  per  cent,  of  fine  Para, 
which  in  turn  shall  be  covered  by  a  layer  containing  30  per  cent, 
of  fine  Para,  and  finally  a  rubber-coated  tape  shall  be  wound 
over  all.  This  insulation  shall  not  contain  more  than  5  per  cent, 
of  acetone  extract ;  a  strip  with  marks  upon  it  2  inches  apart 
shall  stretch  to  6  inches  between  marks,  and  recover  to  2^^ 
inches  in  one  minute,  and  then  stretch  9  inches  without  breaking. 

This  one  is  a  bit  stiflfer :  All  layers  of  pure  Para  must  be  98 
per  cent,  pure,  elastic,  tough  and  free  from  flaws  and  holes.  The 
compound  to  contain  39  to  44  per  cent,  of  fine  Para  and  not 
more  than  3  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  This  sulphur  must  be  com- 
bined with  Para  so  that  not  more  than  two-tenths  of  i  per  cent, 
shall  remain  in  the  compound  as  free  sulphur.  A  piece  one-half 
inch  wide  by  one-thirty-second  thick,  shall,  on  stretching,  show  a 
breaking  strain  of  1. 000  pounds  per  square  inch  and  stretch  3I/2 
times  its  length.  Then,  subjected  to  stress  of  900  pounds  per 
square  inch  for  one  minute,  must  recover  to  50  per  cent,  of  its 
original  length  within  ten  minutes. 

But  the  higher  you  go  the  harder  it  becomes,  and  "there's  no 
elevator."     This  specification  is  for  a  cable : 

The  insulation  must  stand  stretch  of  three  times  a  given  length 
without  breaking  and  repeated  four  times  must  return  within  50 
per  cent,  of  the  original  length  by  ten  minutes,  and  then  stretch 
3J/J  times  length  without  breaking.  Then,  after  soaking  in  water 
sixty  hours,  it  must  withstand  an  alternating  voltage  of  2.500. 
After  the  cable  is  made  up  the  insulation  of  each  conductor 
(wire)  shall  withstand  without  rupture  for  five  minutes,  a  pres- 
sure of  1,000  volts  alternating  current,  and  finally,  after  seventy- 
two  hours  soaking,  the  insulation  resistance  of  the  completed 
cable  shall  not  be  less  than  3.000  megohms  per  mile  at  60°  F. 
The  compound  must  contain  no  reclaimed  rubber,  rubber  sub- 
stitute, asphaltum,  lamp  black,  paraffine,  ozokerite,  or  oils — 30 
per  cent,  pure  gum  only.  What  do  you  think  of  that,  com- 
placent manufacturers  gf  "ordinary"  rubber  goods? 

To  insulate  a  single  wire  is  no  great  problem,  but  the  assemb- 
ling and  binding  into  a  cable  of  from  7  to  over  2,000  wires  is  a 
different  matter.  Let  us  examine  one  form  of  cable  construction. 
About  a  single  insulated  wire  as  a  central  conductor  are  wound 
six  other  wires.  These  are  then  covered  with  a  layer  of  fric- 
tional  tape.  This  bundle  is  next  surrounded  by  twelve  other 
wires  and  the  whole  again  taped.  Next  comes  a  layer  of  dry 
jute  covered  by  a  layer  of  tarred  jute.  These  jute  layers  are 
twisted  on  in  opposite  directions  and  bound  spirally  with  cotton 
thread  to  keep  the  fibers  snugly  in  place,  while,  as  a  finisher,  an 
armor  of  galvanized  iron  wire  is  wound  over  all.  The  outside 
diameter  of  such  a  cable  must  not  exceed  a  given  size,  as,  for 
example,  l  1-16  inches,  nor  weigh  to  exceed  6.500  pounds  to  the 
mile.      When   ready    for   shipment    it    will   be   coiled   upon    huge 


wooden  drums  or  reels,  4^  feet  long  by  6'/2  feet  high.  Each 
reel  will  contain  from  one  to  two  miles  of  cible. 

In  some  situations  a  fireproof  cable  is  desirable.  A  large  num- 
ber of  wires  frequently  enter  into  their  construction,  which  are 
twisted  together  and  covered  with  a  jacket  of  compounded  rub- 
ber insulation.  This  jacket  is  wound  with  asbestos  tape.  Then 
comes  another  and  heavier  cover  of  asbestos  fiber,  followed  by 
one  of  cotton,  both  braided  on.  A  finishing  layer  of  flame-proof 
compound  completes  the  work. 

Cables  are  generally  made  up  of  bare  wires,  but  not  always. 
What  is  called  an  "aerial"  cable  is  sometimes  made  up  of  small 
wires  each  separately  insulated.  These  are  then  formed  into  a 
cable,  which  receives  a  cover  of  tape,  then  one  of  jute  and  one  of 
braided   cotton,   covered  by   a   coat   of   waterproof   varnish. 

Some  years  ago  one  of  the  electric  lighting  companies  had  a 
switchboard  cable  made  of  unusual  size.  It  contained  61 
bundles  of  37  wires  each,  or  a  total  of  2257  wires.  These  wires, 
twisted  into  a  huge  rope,  were  covered  with  a  heavy  coat  of 
rubber  insulation,  which  received  a  finishing  armor  of  Xo.  4 
B.  W.  (i.  galvanized  iron  wire. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  maker  of  insulated  wire  has 
problems  enough  and  to  spare.  They  have  proved  stimulating 
to  his  inventive  faculty,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  large  number 
of  patented  or  specially  prepared  compounds,  chiefly  valuable 
for  their  insulation  properties.  Many  of  them  will  be  found  de- 
scribed in  Mr.  Pearson's  "Crude  Rubber  and  Compounding  In- 
gredients," and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  various  and 
peculiar  substances  that  have  the  property  of  electrical  resistance 
attributed  to  them.  There  is  "insullac,"  containing  wood  or 
vegetable  fiber ;  "marloid."  employing  animal  hides ;  "viscoid," 
tar  and  pitch ;  "dermatine,"  gutta-percha  and  rubber ;  "vul- 
cabeston,"  asbestos  and  rubber ;  "kerite,"  vegetable  oils,  coal  tar 
and  bitumen ;  also  many  patented  and  safe  guarded  compositions 
of  which  less  is  known. 

Compounding  for  wire  insulation  does  not  differ  essentially 
from  methods  employed  in  the  mechanical  rubber  goods  lines. 
Coniliinations  of  cheap  gums  with  Para  are  practicable  and  val- 
uable, for,  while  much  insulation  is  used  containing  30  to  80 
per  cent,  of  fine  Para,  there  is  a  corresponding  demand  for  cheap 
stocks  always   provided  they  meet   insulation   requirements. 

One  other  thing  is  imperative :  Compounds  and  gums  must  be 
clean  of  grit,  sand  bark,  and  the  like,  for  such  substances  if  al- 
lowed to  remain,  are  almost  sure  to  be  found  by  the  electric  cur- 
rent, with  disastrous  results.  So  essential  is  cleanliness  that 
mineral  substances  are  sometimes  sifted  through  silk  screens. 
The  average  thickness  of  insulation  for  small  wire  being  gaged 
by  64ths  of  an  inch,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  grain  of  sand,  pin  point 
in  size,  is  always  a  ground  of  anxiety  and  sometimes  the  cause 
of  loss. 

Let  us  review  briefly  the  manufacturing  processes  necessary 
to  produce  an  insulated  wire.  They  will  be  embraced  under  the 
following  divisions :  Mixing  of  compounds,  tubing  machine 
work,  single  and  stranded  conductors,  cables,  chemical  analysis, 
testing  and   repairing. 

We  will  assume  that  the  factory  has  modern  appointments, 
that  all  rubber  used  in  compounding  is  clean  and  dry  as  bone, 
that  other  materials  have  been  carefully  dried  and  sifted.  The 
mill,  heated  to  just  the  right  temperature,  is  ready  for  the  in- 
gredients that  are  to  form  the  compound.  The  gum  is  first 
placed  on  the  rollers  and  worked  a  few  moments  until  softened 
sufficiently  to  absorb  quickly  the  mineral  powders.  They  are  at 
hand  in  pail  or  pan,  and  are  fed  into  the  batch  by  degrees,  or 
all  at  once  as  conditions  or  practice  may  require.  Possibly  there 
may  be  over  the  mill  a  mixing  box,  the  workman  pulling  a  slide 
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to  allow  the  contents  to  fall  into  the  mill.  A  few  moments  only 
are  required  for  the  mixing  and  the  batch  is  ready  for  refining 
or  grinding.  This  is  accomplished  by  drawing  the  mill  rolls  to- 
gether as  tight  as  possible.  The  workman  operating  from  the 
side  of  the  rear  or  fast  roll  then  takes  off  the  compounded  ma- 
terial in  form  of  a  very  thin  sheet.  This  grinding  answers  the 
double  purpose  of  thoroughly  incorporating  with  each  other  the 
various  ingredients  of  the  compound  and  of  refining,  by  crush- 
ing,  or   bringing  to   view   anything   detrimental   to   it. 

The  batch  is  now  ready  for  the  calender,  where  it  is  sheeted 
to  specified  thicknesses,  and  cut  to  width  required  by  that  type 
of  insulating  machine  that  places  insulation  material  about  the 
wire  in  the  form  of  strips.  These  passing  with  the  wire  between 
grooved  rollers,  are  made  to  conform  to  and  adhere  to  it,  the 
surplus  compound  being  trimmed  away  in  the  process.  Where 
insulation  is  thick  enough  to  admit  of  it,  it  can  be  applied  in  one 
or  more  coats.  That  is  to  say,  a  wire  in  passing  once  through 
the  machine  may  receive  the  insulation  in  two  or  more  layers, 
each  difltering  in  character,  cost  and  color.  Machines  of  this 
kind  are  also  arranged  to  insulate  more  than  one  wire  at  a  time, 
which  adds  greatly  to  productive  capacity.  One  great  advan- 
tage claimed  for  this  method  of  applying  insulation  is  that  the 
application  of  a  second  layer  performs  the  office  of  automatic 
repair  upon  any  defects  that  may  have  developed  in  the  first 
layer.  While  a  two  or  three  layer  cover  is  not  necessarily  free 
from  imperfections,  it  is  clear  that  this  method  saves  much 
repairing. 

Another  method  of  applying  insulation  is  by  means  of  the 
tubing  machine,  which  receives  the  compound  direct  from  the 
mixing  mills.  These  machines  are  adapted  to  turn  out  insulation 
of  a  certain  weight,  hence  the  elaborate  equipment  required  by 
a  factory  includes  many  sizes  from  the  "pony"  to  the  huge  cable 
maker.  Each  machine  is  also  supplied  with  a  number  of  dies  to 
meet  requirements  for  different  thickness  of  wall. 

A  tubing  machine  in  working  order  would  have  in  front  of  it 
a  revolving  table  holding  the  coil  of  wire  to  be  insulated.  This 
wire  passes  first  through  an  automatic  measurement  register,  and 
thence  through  the  tubing  machine  head.  Here  it  receives  the 
insulation  coat,  and  then  passes  over  a  long,  narrow,  talc-covered 
table  to  the  pan  or  drum  on  which  it  is  wound.  A  firm  stock 
is  wound  on  drums,  a  soft  stock  in  pans,  where  each  layer  is  cov- 
ered with  talc  to  prevent  flattening  during  the  curing  process  or 
other  injury.  Thus  prepared  the  wire  is  ready  for  vulcanization. 
This  is  accomplished  in  the  open  heat,  requiring  from  thirty  min- 
utes to  several  hours,  with  heat  ranging  from  250°  F.  upward. 

After  curing,  the  wire  with  its  covering  of  rubber  compound, 
now  for  the  first  time  "insulated  wire,"  is  wound  in  coils  con- 
taining from  a  few  hundred  to  several  thousand  feet.  These  are 
assembled  according  to  grade  and  size  in  huge  metal  tanks, 
where  they  soak  in  water  for  twenty-four  or  more  hours.  The 
electric  voltage  is  then  applied  and  the  electric  current  soon 
searches  out  any  defects  in  the  cover  of  the  wire,  breaking 
through  it  with  a  slight  explosion  that  causes  bubbles  to  rise  to 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Defects  thus  located  are  immediately 
repaired  and  voltage  applied  again,  and  the  process  repeated  if 
necessary,  until  the  insulation  of  the  coil  successfully  sustains 
the  electrical  test. 

[to  be  continued.] 


INSULATION   NOTES. 

A  SERIES  of  experiments  by  Teichmiiller  and  Ilumann,  in 
Germany,  in  relation  to  the  heating  of  high  tension  cables 
buried  in  earth,  demonstrated  the  depths  below  the  surface  at 
which  the  temperature  of  the  earth  is  no  longer  influenced  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  variations  of  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere. 

A   patent   issued   recently  to   George   Kelly  discloses   the   fact 
that  the  discarded  woven  fabric  chutes  used  for  conveying  con- 


densed zinc  oxide  can  be  made  into  an  insulating  material  when 
mixed  with  other  ingredients.  The  discarded  fabric  is  cut  into 
sheets  and  moistened  by  brushing  with  or  dipping  into  a  liquid 
vulcanizing  and  binding  composition  composed  of  rubber,  sulphur 
and  liquid  glass  (silicate  of  sodium).  The  resultant  product 
is  described  as  a  high-grade  electric  insulating  board,  slab,  plate, 
or  the  like  that   is  thoroughly  homogeneous. 


COTTON  PRODUCERS  AND  CONSUMERS. 


THE  president  of  the  Southern  Cotton  Association,  Mr.  Harvie 
Jordan,  who  is  also  editor  of  The  Cotton  Journal,  published 
at  Atlanta,  attended  the  fourth  International  Cotton  Congress, 
held  in  May  in  Vienna.  The  latter  is  an  association  primarily 
of  consumers,  whereas  the  Southern  Cotton  Association  is  com- 
posed of  planters.  Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  Vienna 
congress  was  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the  community  of  in- 
terest between  producer  and  consumer  of  cotton,  instead  of  tlieir 
being  regarded,  as  in  the  past,  as  antagonistic. 

There  is  a  widespread  interest  in  Europe  in  the  efforts  being 
made  in  various  colonies  to  grow  cotton  on  an  extensive  scale. 
Mr.  Harvie,  after  a  study  of  the  situation,  writes  in  his 
paper :  "I  do  not  think  competition  from  abroad  is  likely  to 
ever  seriously  affect  the  demand  for  American  cotton,  even 
though  ultimately  the  most  extravagant  success  should  attend 
the  efforts  to  grow  cotton  in  large  quantities  in  foreign  countries." 
While  he  does  not  say  so,  it  is  evident  that  ]\Ir.  Harvie 
looks  for  such  a  continued  growth  of  cotton  consumption  as 
shall  long  tax  the  world's  productive  capacity  in  this  commodity. 

We  may  suggest  here  that  the  mere  fact  that  good  cotton  is 
grown,  and  economically,  in  an  African  colony  does  not  point  to 
an  immediate  great  increase  in  the  crop.  For  instance,  the 
English  administrator  of  a  certain  colony  estimated  recently 
that  the  territory  in  his  charge,  which  has  been  proved  to  possess 
soil  and  climate  suited  admirably  to  cotton,  had  an  area  suf- 
ficient for  producing  as  much  cotton  as  is  used  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  But  a  friendly  critic  of  this  official,  at  his  home, 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  population  of  the  colony  was 
inconsiderable,  and  that  a  long  time  would  be  required  to  get 
the  natives  generally  interested  in  the  new  crop. 

Still  Mr.  Harvie  feels  impelled  to  write :  "We  must  no  longer 
be  led  astray  by  the  false  notion  that  the  South  is  the  only 
country  where  cotton  can  be  grown."  And  he  utters  a  warning 
against  a  continuance  of  the  careless  methods  of  marketing 
American  cotton  abroad  which  leads  to  many  complaints  from 
spinners.  Neglect  of  this,  he  asserts,  will  result  in  "pushing  the 
production  of  cotton  in  other  countries  so  as  to  become  niort 
independent  of  America  if  possible." 

The  interest  of  this  matter  for  the  rubber  trade  is  twofold. 
Every  addition  to  the  world's  cotton  producing  area  serves  as  a 
check  to  further  advances  in  the  price  of  cotton.  Secondly, 
Every  addition  to  the  world's  cotton  producing  area  serves  as  a 
plantation  and  factory,  increases  the  total  efficiency,  so  to  speak, 
of  each  crop,  and  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  production. 


MONEY  FOR  UBERO  CREDITORS. 


CREDITORS  of  The  Consolidated  Ubero  Plantations  Co.  are 
to  receive  a  single  dividend  of  25  cents  on  the  dollar,  on 
claims  amounting  to  $58,701,  under  an  authorization  dated  June 
10,  by  Judge  Dodge,  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  in  Boston. 
This  company  was  incorporated  in  Maine  May  2,  1902,  with  a 
large  capitalization,  and  its  affairs  were  so  managed  as  to  cause 
one  of  its  leading  promoters,  Borges,  to  be  sent  to  jail.  In  the 
summer  of  1905  Jeremiah  Smith,  Jr.,  of  the  Boston  bar,  was  ap- 
pointed receiver  for  the  company,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
lately  authorized  to  pay  the  dividend  mentioned.  The  history 
of  the  company  was  stated  at  length  in  The  India  Rubber 
World  May  i,  1905  (page  278). 
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The   Amazon    Rubber   Country. 


Tllli  drawbacks  to  the  rubber  trade  in  its  initial  stages  is 
illustrated  by  a  paragraph  in  the  latest  report  of  the 
Amazon  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Limited :  "Amazonian 
trade  was  again  active,  but  a  sudden  and  abnormal  fall  unusually 
early  in  the  season — notably  the  Puri'is  and  its  tributaries  in  the 
Acre  district — caused  much  difficulty  and  inconvenience,  a  very 
large  number  of  steamers  having  had  to  wait  several  months  for 
sufficient  water  to  allow  of  their  return  to  Manaos  and  Para. 
Several  of  the  company's  steamers  were  thus  incapacitated  for 
lengthened  periods,  but  all  ultimately  returned  safely  to  Para, 
without  having  suffered  seriously  by  their  detention." 

*  *        * 

The  Brazilian  government  has  authorized  a  survey  of  the 
rivers  Puriis,  Acre  and  Jurua,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement 
of  navigation  on  them.  These  are  the  principal  rubber  produc- 
ing affluents  of  the  Amazon,  yielding  about  two-thirds  of  the 
rubber  gathered  in  Amazonas  state,  besides  most  of  the  produc- 
tion in  the  Acre  district.  It  long  has  been  realized  that  the 
removable  obstructions  in  these  streams  interfered  greatly  with 
the  rubber  trade,  particularly  with  the  regularity  and  promptness 
of  shipments,  but  the  government  at  Manaos  at  no  time  under- 
took measures  for  the  improvement  of  navigation. 

In  many  places  rocks  exist,  capable  of  being  removed  without 
great  expense,  which  interfere  with  shipping  when  the  water  is 
low.  Besides,  the  annual  freshets  bring  into  the  rivers  many 
uprooted  trees  which  become  lodged  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  boats  for  weeks  or  longer  at  a  time.  The  trouble 
caused  is  twofold:  not  only  is  the  movement  of  rubber  interfered 
with,  but  the  carrying  of  food  and  other  supplies  upstream, 
sometimes  causing  actual  suffering  among  the  rubber  gatherers 
and  checking  their  work. 

Now  that  the  Acre  district  has  become  a  federal  territory, 
administered  from  Rio,  with  extensive  revenues,  a  more  liberal 
policy  may  be  pursued  with  regard  to  river  improvements  than 
was  shown  at  Manaos.  Such  a  policy  cannot  fail  to  be  welcomed 
by  the  rubber  interests. 

*  *        * 

Madame  Coudreau,  widow  of  Henri  Coudreau,  a  Frenchman 
who  distinguished  himself  as  an  explorer  in  South  America, 
where  he  died  and  was  buried  in  1899,  is  seriously  devoting  her 
life  to  the  continuation  of  his  unfinished  work.  Since  1893  Mme. 
Coudreau  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  time  in  the  Amazon 
regions,  first  with  her  husband  and  now  at  the  head  of  her  own 
expeditions.  Recently  she  left  France  for  her  fourteenth  series 
of  explorations,  which  will  be  conducted  in  the  vast  state  of 
Amazonas.  Her  other  work  has  been  mainly  in  the  state  of 
Para.  This  work  has  consisted  in  exploring  the  less  known 
affluents  of  the  Amazon,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  light  the 
resources  of  the  regions  traversed,  the  expenses  being  defrayed 
by  the  state.  Among  other  things  of  value,  Mme.  Coudreau  has 
discovered  important  areas  of  Hcvca,  the  tree  that  yields  Para 

rubber. 

*  *        * 

The  Galvez  Rubber  Estates,  Limited,  floated  recently  in  Lon- 
don, with  £150,000  [='$-29,975]  capital,  to  acquire  three  adjoining 
rubber  properties  in  the  province  of  Caupolican,  department  of 
La  Paz,  Bolivia,  have  begun  operations.  .At  a  meeting  in  Lon- 
don on  June  18,  presided  over  by  Frank  Hillyard  Newnes,  m.  p., 
he  stated  that  the  properties  embraced  about  2000  estradas,  and 
the  transfer  had  been  completed  of  1,000  estradas,  and  450  rub- 
ber gatherers  w-ere  at  work.  Their  manager  had  sent  word  that 
about  22.000  pounds  of  rubber  would  be  shipped  in  July,  direct 
to  Michelin  et  Cie.,  the  French  tire  manufacturers,  who  were 
under  contract  to  buy  all  the  company's   rubber,   up   to  600,000 


pounds  a  year  for  two  years.  The  company  had  sent  to  Bolivia 
£10,000  in  payment  for  lands  and  £5,000  for  working  capital. 

Frank  Newnes  is  a  son  of  Sir  George  Newnes,  Bart.,  m.  p., 
who  is  interested  in  The  Inambari  Para-Rubber  Estates,  Limited, 
in  Peru  [see  The  India  Rubber  World,  June  11,  1907,  page  284], 
and  is  himself  a  director  in  that  company.  He  has  personally 
visited  some  of  the  properties  referred  to.  The  Galvez  proper- 
ties are  within  the  area  some  time  held  under  a  concession  by 
Sir  William  Martin  Conway,  and  one  of  them  has  been  worked 
by  J.  .Austin  Pharoah,  now  associated  with  the  Inambari  in- 
terests. 

Sir  Martin  Conway,  named  above,  is  now  chairman  of  the 
board  of  The  Inambari  Para-Rubber  Estates,  Limited. 

*  *        * 

In  reporting  on  rubber  in  Bolivia  a  Belgian  consul  says  that 
w-ithin  20  years  after  caucho  trees  have  been  cut  down  a  new 
growth  may  be  found  on  the  same  area,  which  may  then  be 
worked  again.  He  mentions  65  pounds  as  the  average  yield  of 
the  caucho  trees. 

*  *        * 

At  the  time  of  the  flotation  of  De  Mello  Rubber  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, in  London,  in  July,  1906,  only  175,000  of  the  225,000  partici- 
pating cumulative  preference  £1  shares  were  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic. Since  that  date  the  remaining  50,000  shares  have  been  issued, 
in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  company  with  regard 
to  working  capital.  It  was  stated  in  the  original  prospectus  that 
during  five  years  the  De  Mello  estates,  partly  in  Amazonas  and 
partly  in  the  Acre  territory,  had  yielded  an  average  output  of 
nearly  300  tons  per  year,  rising  in  1905  to  385  tons.  It  was 
expected  that  the  current  crop  year  would  show  a  product  of 
more  than  500  tons  of  rubber.  The  company's  preference  shares 
have  been  admitted  to  quotation  on  the  Paris  bourse.  It  is 
stated  that  a  half  yearly  dividend  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  on  the 
participating  preference  shares  was  paid  on  July  i. 

*  *        * 

The  Para-Manaos  cable  of  The  Amazon  Telegraph  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, has  been  working  latterly  with  fewer  interruptions  than 
formerly,  and  the  company  are  considering  a  branch  line  up  the 
Madeira  river  to  San  Antonio.  The  traflfic  earnings  for  three 
fiscal  years  (ending  June  30)  have  been:  In  1904,  £40,298;  in 
1905,  £67,000;  in  1906,  £63,596.  Meanwhile  the  subsidy  received 
from  the  state  has  increased  as  the  service  has  improved,  owing 
to  the  lessened  number  of  interruptions.  If  this  improvement 
continues,  it  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past  for  the  rubber 
market  to  be  affected  by  a  report  that  the  cable  has  broken  down. 

*  *        * 

The  Manaos  Markets  and  Slaughter  House,  Limited,  has  been 
registered  in  London,  with  £500,000  [^=$2,433,250]  capital,  to  ac- 
quire and  turn  to  account  a  concession  for  the  establishment  of 
markets  and  a  slaughter  house  in  Manaos,  the  great  rubber  cen- 
ter of  the  upper  Amazon. 

*  *        * 

Exports  of  Bolivian  rubber  through  the  port  of  San  Antonio, 
on  the  Madeira  river,  during  five  j-ears  were  as  follows  [in  kilo- 
grams] : 

1900 780.930  1903 539,904 

1901 876.S4S  1904 894,508 

1902 586,335 

The  exports  for  1904  embraced  776,176  kilos  fine  rubber; 
89,522  kilos  coarse ;  142  kilos  caucho  sheet ;  28,668  kilos  caucho 
ball.  Of  the  total,  521,659  kilos  were  exported  by  the  Suarez 
firm  (Suarez  Hermanos)  headed  by  Nicolas  Suarez,  the  forest 
"rubber  king"  of  whom  a  sketch  appeared  in  The  India  Rubber 
World  April  i,  1905  (page  223). 
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An    Early   Leader  of   the    Rubber   Trade. 

CHRISTOPHER    MEYER,   "RUBBER    KING." 


IN  the  clays  when  tlie  late  Christopher  Meyer  was  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  figures  in  the  rubber  industry,  being  spoken 
of  often  as  the  "rubber  king,"  and  the  possessor  of  the 
largest  individual  fortune  that  had  ever  been  made  out  of  rubber, 
portraits  of  private  citizens  were  pul)lished  less  frequently  than 
now.  It  is  probable  that  his  likeness  was  never  seen  in  any 
other  form  than  in  a  photograph,  such  as  has  been  used  as  the 
basis  of  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Meyer  given  on  this  page — the  first 
ever  published. 

Christopher  Meyer  was  born  at  Hanover,  Germany,  on  Octo- 
ber IS,  1818,  and  died  in  New  York  on  July  ,31,  1888.  Deciding 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  America,  he  found  employment  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  in  a  machine  shop  at  Newark,  New  Jersey.  His 
employer  having  contracted  to  install  some  machinery  in  the 
rubber  factory  of  Horace  H.  Day,  at  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  young  Meyer  was  employed  upon  this,  with  the  result 
that  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Day  and  passed  into  his 
employment.  The  machine  shop  referred  to  grew  later  to  con- 
siderable proportions  under  the  ownership 
of  the  late  William  E.  Kelly,  who  at  one 
time  or  another  probably  supplied  ma- 
chinery to  every  rubber  factory  in  the 
country. 

Speedily  mastering  the  details  of  rubber 
working,  Mr.  Meyer  became  superintendent 
of  the  Day  factory,  but  he  was  not  long 
content  to  remain  in  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion. With  the  help  of  $300  borrowed 
from  James  Bishop,  a  shipping  merchant 
in  the  Brazil  trade  and  at  different  times 
a  stockholder  in  several  rubber  factories, 
Meyer  in  1844  started  a  small  rubber  fac- 
tory for  himself,  which  burned  a  year  later, 
leaving  him  without  capital.  In  tliat  year 
Mr.  Bishop  and  his  brother-in-law,  John 
R.  E'ord,  then  a  dry  goods  merchant,  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  rubber  shoes  un- 
der the  name  Ford  &  Co.,  and  the  services 
of  Meyer  were  secured  as  superintendent. 
He  also  became  a  partner  in  the  firm. 
Later  Mr.  Meyer  established  a  factory  at 
Milltown,  New  Jersey,  which  became  the  plant  of  the  Meyer 
Rubber  Co.,  incorporated  in  1858.  In  1861  the  business  of  Ford 
&  Co.  was  merged  with  it,  and  the  company  became  one  of  the 
leading  rubber  footwear  concerns,  being  to-day  a  constituent  part 
of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co. 

In  those  days  the  eight  factories  licensed  under  the  Goodyear 
patents  to  make  footwear  (and  nothing  else  of  rubber)  covered 
the  field  very  fully,  and  had  little  room  for  expansion  at  home. 
Having  met  with  encouraging  success  in  creating  a  demand  for 
their  products  abroad,  some  of  the  American  manufacturers 
decided  to  establish  a  rubber  shoe  factory  in  Scotland.  The 
business  there  was  founded  in  1855  as  Norris  &  Co.,  with 
eight  "founders" — all  Americans — including  Messrs.  Meyer, 
Ford  and  Bishop.  Two  years  later  the  company  became  regis- 
tered as  the  North  British  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  at  Edinburgh. 
Mr.  Meyer  was  largely  interested,  and  it  is  understood  that 
some  of  his  descendants  still  hold  shares  in  the  company. 

Connected  with  Ford  &  Co.  at  an  early  date  was  Lewis  L. 
Hyatt,  who  went  to  Edinburgh  as  superintendent  of  the  factory 
there.  Returning  to  America  he  established  in  1870  the  Hyatt 
Rubber  Co.,  for  making  rubber  shoes  at  New  Brunswick,  with 
himself  and  Messrs.  Meyer  and  Ford  equal  partners.     This  be- 


Chrlstopher    Meyer. 

[An  American  rubber  manufacturer  who  was 
in  his  day  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in 
the    rubber    industry.] 


came  later  the  New  Jersey  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  and  in  1892  was 
acquired  by  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  The  factory  occu- 
pied was  that  in  which  Mr.  Meyer  had  taken  his  first  lessons  in 
rubber  working,  in  making  "shirred  goods,"  under  Day.  The 
view  of  the  building  herewith  shows  its  appearance  in  1876,  by 
which  time   it   had   become   somewhat  enlarged. 

Mr.  Meyer  was  also  interested  in  the  Novelty  Rubber  Co., 
incorporated  in  1855,  at  New  Brunswick,  to  make  hard  rubber 
goods  (other  than  combs)  under  license  from  Goodyear.  It 
had  a  marvelously  profitable  career  for  about  ten  years,  paying 
dividends  as  high  as  lOO  per  cent.,  it  is  reported,  but  the  business 
declined  with  the  expiration  of  the  hard  rubber  patents. 

The  large  income  derived  by  Mr.  Meyer  from  rubber  found 
investment  in  many  quarters.  He  was  at  one  time  president 
of  the  Nashavvanniick  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  the  Glen- 
dale  Elastic  Fabric  Co.,  a  director  in  the  State  Bank  of  New 
Brunswick,  a  director  in  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton 
and  two  otlur  railroad  companies,  a  fire  insurance  company,  the 
American  Bank  Note  Co.,  and  a  gas  light- 
ing company.  He  was  interested  also  in 
the  Norfolk  and  New  Brunswick  Hosiery 
Co.  Not  all  his  investments  were  success- 
ful, however,  and  particularly  in  railway 
shares.  The  personal  property  inventoried 
ill  connection  with  the  probating  of  his 
will  amounted  to  $3,500,000,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  his  fortune  at  one  time  amount- 
ed  to  a   great   deal   more. 

Mr.  Meyer  had  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  rubber  industry,  combined  with  great 
executive  ability,  and  a  genius  for  in- 
vention, which  enabled  him  to  obtain  a 
number  of  patents  which  proved  of  value 
to  the  trade  and  of  profit  to  himself.  He 
married  Miss  Margaret  Evans,  at  Mill- 
town,  New  Jersey,  in  1840.  He  was  sur- 
vived by  a  son,  John  Christopher  Meyer, 
who  would  have  succeeded  to  his  property, 
but  who  died  within  a  few  months.  Sev- 
eral married  daughters  still  survive.  Mr. 
Meyer's  residence  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  was  in  New  York  city. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Meyer  consistently  declined  all  over- 
tures made  to  him  to  join  any  combination  in  the  trade,  and  he 
was  credited  with  having  more  than  once  prevented,  by  his 
influence,  the  formation  of  a  "rubber  trust."  The  old  factory  of 
the  Meyer  Rubber  Co.,  at  Milltown.  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
column,  has  lately  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Michelin  Tire 
Co.  [See  The 
Indi.v  Rubber 
World,  July  i, 
1907— page  32 1.] 
This  factory  is 
not  only  one  of 
the  oldest  rub- 
ber plants  ill 
the  United 
States,  but  one 
of  the  most  in- 
teresting in  the 
way     of     very  Day's  New  Brunswick  F.\ctory. 

many        historic     (Where     Christopher     Meyer     started     in     the     rubber 
.    ..  trade.     The  factory  was  used  later  by  the   Hyatt 

associations.  Rubber  Co.  and  the  New  Jersey  Rubber  Co.] 
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The    Crude    Rubber    Field. 


BALATA   AND   RUBBER    IN    BRITISH   GUIANA. 

TWli  pi>ssil)iliiu>  of  Briti.-li  Guiana  as  a  ruhla-r  producing 
country  have  received  considerable  attention,  according  to 
a  report  on  that  colony  in  a  recent  Parliamentary  paper. 
Rubber  had  been  unknown  as  an  article  of  export  from  the 
colony  until  two  years  ago,  when  a  few  hundred  pounds  were 
collected,  and  in  the  fiscal  year  1905-06  nearly  4,000  pounds  were 
exported.  Already  a  few  hundred  acres  have  been  planted  with 
native  rubber  trees  in  the  Northwest  district,  and  several  appli- 
cations for  concessions  for  ruli!)cr  culture  have  been  made  to  the 
government. 

Balata  has  long  been  collected  in  important  amounts  in  British 
Guiana,  and  owing  to  carelessness  in  the  use  of  terms,  has  been 
referred  to  sometimes  as  "rubber."  The  colonial  report  quoted 
above  says :  "The  highest  recorded  amount  of  balata  was  ob- 
tained during  the  year.  The  price  at  which  it  was  selling  being 
good,  there  was  increased  activity  by  all  the  licensees."  The 
exports  of  this  gum  by  fiscal  years  have  been   (in  pounds)  : 

1897-98....  490,443  1900-01 425.371  1 903-04....  539,498 

1898-99 468,569  1901-02 387,576  1904-05 501,509 

1899-00 237,824  1902-03 540,800  1905-06 550,691 

*  *         * 

An  action  at  law  was  instituted  on  May  4,  1907,  at  Demcrara 
against  the  governor  of  British  (juiana  and  the  colonial  commis- 
sioner of  lands  and  mines  by  George  Simpson  Pitcairn,  an  engi- 
neer, and  the  British  Guiana  Rubber  Corporation,  Limited,  seek- 
ing a  mandamus  to  cause  to  be  issued  to  the  plaintiffs  a  license 
for  collecting  Hevea  rubber  and  balata  gum  in  certain  areas  for 
a  term  of  years.  Pitcairn  claims  to  have  had  the  promise  of 
such  license  or  concession  and  to  have  paid  the  legal  fees  re- 
quired, and  on  September  27,  1906,  the  British  Guiana  Rubber 
Corporation,  Limited,  was  registered  in  London,  with  £60,000 
capital,  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  the  concession.  A  prospec- 
tus having  been  issued  by  the  new  company,  the  British  colonial 
office  issued  a  notice  that  no  final  undertaking  to  grant  the 
licenses  referred  to  had  been  made  at  the  date  of  the  prospectus, 
and  that  "those  licenses  have  not  been,  and  will  not  be,  granted 
to  the  British  Guiana  Rubber  Corporation.  Limited." 

Pitcairn's  suit  involves  a  claim  for  damages  based  upon  esti- 
mated results  from  working  the  concession :  "Net  profits  on  the 
collection  of  rubber  and  balata  for  5  years,  on  the  bleeding  of 
30,000  trees  yielding  6  pounds  per  tree  per  annum,  at  72  cents 
per  pound." 

A  later  report  is  that  the  Full  Court  of  the  colony  has  decided 
this  case  in  favor  of  Governor  Hodgson,  which  is  regretted  by 
the  Georgetown  Argosy  as  tending  to  discourage  enterprise  in 
the  colony. 

Sir  Frederic  M.  Hodgson,  the  governor,  and  his  codefendant 
have  filed  an  answer  to  the  suit.  They  admit  that  the  license  to 
Pitcairn  was  approved  in  council,  but  it  was  not  approved  by  the 
governor.  They  allege  that  the  governor  did  not  know  Pitcairn 
as  the  agent  of  the  rubber  corporation  and  the  governor  had  no 
dealings  with  the  corporation,  and  they  claim  that  a  writ  of 
mandamus  will  not  lie  against  the  governor,  who  is  responsible 
for  his  official  acts  only  to  the  Crown.  The  governor  has  been 
strongly  appealed  to  by  leading  citizens  to  grant  the  concessions. 
The  matter  has  even  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  British 
colonial  oflice,  which  "considers  it  undesirable"  that  the  Pitcairn 
action  should  be  settled  out  of  court. 

*  ♦        * 

British  Gui.\n.\  is  to  have  a  rubber  experimental  station,  for 
which  public  funds  have  been  voted,  with  a  view  to  deciding 
what  rubber  species  is  best  adapted  to  culture  in  that  colony. 
One  matter  to  be  taken  in  hand  is  to  find  out  which  of  the  vari- 


eties of  Siipium  is  the  best  producer  of  rubber.  Several  years 
ago  Mr.  Jenman,  the  government  botanist,  reported  on  the  native 
rubber  species  of  the  colony,  referring  particularly  to  the  Hevea 
Spruccana  as  a  rubber  tree  of  value. 

"LANDOLPHIA  DAWEI"    AS   A   RUBBER    PLANT. 

Of  the  several  rubber  producing  plants  discovered  in  recent 
years  in  Uganda  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Dawe,  of  the  scientific  depart- 
ment at  Entebbe,  one  species  of  I.aiidolphni  is  regarded  as  of 
exceptional  value.  It  has  been  designated  Landolphia  Dawei. 
It  furnishes  an  excellent  rubber,  specimens  of  which,  sent  to 
London,  were  valued  at  only  6d.  [  =  12  1-6  cents]  below  the  best 
Ceylon  plantation  rubber  at  the  same  date.  The  vines  grow 
rapidly  under  cultivation.  At  a  botanic  garden  at  Monte  Cafe, 
island  of  St.  Thomas,  some  specimens  were  grown  under  the 
belief  that  they  were  the  Landolphia  Horida.  At  five  years  they 
had  reached  a  height  of  25  meters  [=82  feet]  ;  at  12^  years  one 
specimen,  height  not  given,  measured  13  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  ground. 

It  was  once  generally  believed  that  the  Landolphia  Aorida  fur- 
nished good  rubber,  but  nearly  all  later  authorities  have  declared 
the  vine  useless,  the  product  obtained  from  the  latex  being  at 
first  sticky  and  becoming  hard  and  brittle  on  keeping.  The  only 
recent  evidence  in  favor  of  Landolphia  Horida,  it  now  appears, 
was  due  to  the  inaccurate  identification  of  certain  plants  at 
Monte  Cafe  and  elsewhere,  now  acknowledged  to  be  really 
Landolphia  Dated.  The  worthlessness  of  Landolphia  Horida  as 
a  source  of  rubber  may  be  regarded  as  fully  established. 

Landolphia  Daxvci,  by  the  way,  has  been  found  as  far  west  as 
Kamerun,  and  is  considered  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  Landolphias,  on  account  of  the  rapid  growth  and 
liberal  yield  of  rubber.  Mr.  Dawe's  explorations  have  also 
established  the  fact  that  Fttntumia  clastica,  the  West  African 
rubber  tree,  extends  eastward  into  Uganda. 

NOTES. 

The  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World  has  received  a 
sample  of  a  shrub  or  vine  that  grows  very  freely  in  French 
Congo  and  is  known  as  grass  or  herb  rubber  and  belongs  to 
the  Landolphia  family.  \  curious  thing  about  the  shrub  is,  that 
unlike  guayule,  the  rubber  appears  in  the  dried  bark,  not  in  solu- 
tion in  the  cells,  but  coagulated,  so  that  when  a  stalk  is  broken 
hundreds  of  filaments  of  rubber  are  shown.  The  rubber  ex- 
tracted from  this  shrub  is  excellent. 

The  discovery  is  reported  of  an  abundance  of  "manigoba" 
trees  (Manihot  Glaciovii,  or  Ceara  rubber)  along  the  Parnahyba 
river,  in  the  Brazilian  state  of  Piauhy. 

The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  forestry  in  the  Philippines,  Major 
George  P.  Ahern,  is  quoted  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  as  saying  that  before  the  American  occupation 
400.000  pounds  of  gutta-percha  were  exported  in  a  single  year 
from  Cottabato,  in  the  island  of  Mindanao.  The  Americans 
placed  restrictions  upon  the  trade  as  a  military  necessity,  but 
Major  Ahern  says  that  the  gutta-percha  export  is  reviving,  and 
that  as  much  as  $1,000  has  been  collected  at  Cottabato  in  a  month 
under  the  law  taxing  exports  at  10  per  cent  of  the  current  selling 
price. 

In  the  British  protectorate  of  Southern  Nigeria,  West  .Africa, 
rubber  is  being  planted  systematically  under  government  aus- 
pices. Something  like  1,000,000  plants  have  been  set,  and  they 
were  reported  lately  to  be  doing  well. 

Henri  Yves,  inspector  of  agriculture  for  French  West  Africa, 
recently  estimated  that  the  planting  of  rubber  in  that  government 
by  the  end  of  1906  embraced  about  4,000,000  lianes  and  250,000 
trees,  and  that  the  figures  by  the  end  of  this  year  would  reach 
5,000,000  lianes  and  500,000  trees. 
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THE  EDITOR'S  BOOK  TABLE. 


RUBBER  IN  THE  EAST.  BEING  THE  OFFICIAL  ACCOUNT  OF 
the  Ceylon  Rubber  Exhibition  held  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Peradeniya,  in  September,  igo6.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Willis,  M.  Kclway 
Bamber,  E.  B.  Denham.  (Peradeniya  Manuals,  No.  i.)  Colombo: 
Government  Printer.  1906.  [Cloth.  8vo.  Pp  vili +2694-maps  and 
plates.] 

'T'lIE  authorities  of  the  Ceylon  botanic  department  have 
•^  launched  a  long  projected  series  of  manuals  of  tropical 
botany,  entomology,  agriculture,  and  horticulture,  by  putting 
forth  under  their  editorship  a  carefully  prepared  report  of  the 
Percadeniya  rubber  exhibition — the  first  of  its  kind  ever  held — 
including  the  lectures  and  discussions  which  gave  the  occasion 
the  character  of  a  rubber  congress  as  well.  The  narrative  ac- 
count is  well  arranged,  including  descriptions  of  the  exhibits 
and  lists  of  the  awards,  besides  which  the  lectures  as  given  have 
had  the  benefit  of  revision  by  their  authors.  A  good  idea  of 
the  appearance  of  the  exhibits  is  given  by  the  numerous  illustra- 
tions in  the  volume,  and  there  are  several  maps  of  the  rubber 
planting  districts.  As  may  be  inferred  from  the  title,  this  is  not 
a  Ceylon  rubber  book  alone ;  the  planting  interests  in  Malaya 
are  equally  well  represented.  The  contents  of  this  volume,  while 
of  the  same  general  character  as  the  report  of  the  rubber  exhibi- 
tion produced  by  the  enterprise  of  the  Ceylon  Observer  and 
already  noticed  in  these  pages,  make  of  it,  on  the  whole,  a 
really  different  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  editors  of  the 
"Peradeniya  Manuals"  will  feel  encouraged  by  the  success  of 
their  first  essay  to  make  frequent  addition  to  the  series.  We 
are  not  advised  as  to  the  price  of  this  volume. 

JAPANESE  RULE  IN  FORMOSA.  BY  YOSABURO  TAKEKOSHI, 
member  of  the  Japanese  Diet.  Translated  by  George  Braithwaite. 
London  and  New  York;  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1907.  [Cloth.  8vo. 
Pp  xv-i-342-J-27  plates  and  map.     Price,  $3.] 

For  one  who  wishes  to  read  a  well  written  book  by  an  intelli- 
gent observer,  about  a  country  which  one  perhaps  has  never 
seen  described  in  a  book  before,  though  it  is  rich  in  history  of 
a  certain  sort  and  full  of  strange  people  and  things,  Mr. 
Takekoshi's  work  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  interest.  Moreover,  it 
helps  give  an  insight  into  Japanese  public  policy,  seeing  that 
Formosa  affords  the  first  important  illustration  of  how  the 
Japanese  work  at  colonization.  We  take  it  that  much  is  bound 
to  be  heard  of  Formosa  under  Japanese  rule,  and  the  book  be- 
fore us  will  serve  as  an  excellent  first  course  in  reading  in  re- 
gard to  that  island  and  its  resources.  Rubber  is  not  treated  by 
the  author,  but  we  have  shown  [see  The  India  Rubber  World, 
December  i,  1906 — page  73]  that  Formosa  has  rubber  resources 
of  importance.  But  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  caniphor,  of  which 
the  island  is  the  world's  chief  supplier,  and  the  conditions  under 
wliich  this  gum  is  obtained  doubtless  are  similar  to  what  will 
prevail  in  forest  rubber  gathering  when  that  becomes  more  gen- 
eral in  Formosa. 

AN  INDUSTRLAL  ACHIEVEMENT.  POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 
Hartford,   Connecticut.      1877-1907.      [Cloth.     410.     Pp.   85.] 

This  is  no  mere  advertising  book,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  "trade  publications,"  so  called,  constitute  an  important  part 
of  technical  and  industrial  literature.  Whoever  has  ridden  a 
bicycle  is  familiar  with  the  name  of  Colonel  Albert  A.  Pope, 
and  when  the  history  of  good  roads  in  America  comes  to  be 
written  no  small  share  of  the  credit  for  the  new  era  in  high- 
ways will  be  given  ungrudgingly  to  this  enterprising  New  Eng- 
lander  who,  while  learning  to  ride  an  old-fashioned  high  wheel, 
first  appreciated  how  very  bad  were  the  roads  of  this  country. 
Times  change,  and  businesses  with  them.  Having  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  bicycle  industry,  at  the  time  when  that 
was  of  really  commanding  importance.  Colonel  Pope  was  in 
readiness,  with  the  development  of  the  automobile,  to  devote 
to  the  new  vehicle  the  same  measure  of  enterprise  and  energy 
that  the  bicycle  had  claimed  from  him  in  earlier  days.  The 
company  of  which  he  is  the  head  to-day,  while  not  dropping 
the  bicycle,  are  most  largely  producers  of  motor  cars,  of  many 
types,  in  a  chain  of  factories  stretching  across  the  country. 


It  is  recalled  in  The  India  Rubber  World  office  that  for  some 
time  after  the  vehicles  now  called  automobiles  began  to  be  seen 
their  development  was  still  regarded  as  experimental,  and  it  is 
just  ten  years  since  a  leading  article  appeared  in  these  pages, 
headed  "Practical  Introduction  of  the  Horseless  Carriage," 
pointing  to  a  new  and  important  demand  for  rubber  tires,  and 
in  this  article  prominent  mention  was  made  of  the  Pope  Manu- 
facturing Co.  From  that  time  the  automobile  interest  and  the 
Pope  company  have  grown  apace,  and  this  book :  ".An  Industrial 
.•\chicvement,"  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  printed  history  of  a 
remarkable  development.  The  book  is  advertising  matter,  of 
course,  but  of  such  a  high  class,  in  every  respect,  that  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  admit  to  review  in  this  column  any  like  publication 
that  may  be  issued  by  any  other  house. 

NOTES. 

The  issue  for  February-March,  1907,  of  the  Annates  de  I'ln- 
stitut  Colonial  de  Bordeaux  is  devoted  to  a  report  of  a  mission 
sent  out  from  the  institute  to  French  West  Africa  to  study  the 
value  of  the  rubber  yielded  by  the  "gohine"  vine  and  the  best 
means  for  collecting  it.  The  gohine  plant  (native  name)  has 
been  described  as  the  Landolphia  Hendelottii  and  also  as  L.  Sene- 
galensis.  The  mission  reports  favorably  on  the  quality  of  the 
rubber,  and  its  recommendations  with  regard  to  its  treatment 
are  likely  to  prove  of  value. 

"La  Culture  Industrielle  du  Ficus  ehslica"  has  been  reprinted 
in  pamphlet  form  from  the  Bulletin  de  TOffice  du  Gouvernement 
General  de  I'Algerie  (Paris).  It  is  a  general  account  of  this 
species,  with  special  reference  to  the  experiments  with  it  by 
Professor  Borzi  at  Palermo,  Sicily. 

"On  a  New-  Rubber  Vine"  is  a  report  (in  Japanese)  by  Takiya 
Kawakami,  government  e.xpert  in  the  bureau  of  productive  in- 
dustries in  Formosa.  It  is  printed,  half-tone  pictures  and  all, 
at  Taihoku,  Formosa.  The  plant  is  the  Ecdysanthera  utilis, 
named  by  B.  Hayata,  in  the  Tokio  Botanical  Magazine.  The 
plant  was  described  in  The  India  Rubber  World,  December  i, 
1906  (page  73)- 


AMERICANS  IN  THE  CONGO. 


THE  mission  of  the  Societe  Internationale  Forestiere  et 
Miniere  du  Congo,  referred  to  already  in  these  pages,  left 
.Antwerp  on  May  30  by  the  steamer  Brtixellesvillc.  The  party 
included  R.  Dorsey  Mohun,  chief;  S.  H.  Ball,  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  chief  geologist  and  second  in  command 
of  the  expedition ;  Messrs.  Shaler,  Olivier  and  Smith,  also  on 
leave  from  the  geological  survey;  A.  Reid  and  B.  Reid,  brothers, 
prospectors ;  Dr.  HoUebeke,  physician ;  Messrs.  Corde  and 
Reniers,  agents.  Mr.  Mohun  was  United  States  commercial 
agent  at  Boma,  on  the  Congo,  in  1892-95,  and  United  States 
consul  at  Zanzibar  in  1895-97,  after  which  he  w-as  in  the  service 
of  the  Congo  Free  State  as  a  district  commissaire  of  the  first 
class.  Dr.  Hollebeke  goes  prepared  to  continue  his  experiments 
in  the  treatment  of  the  sleeping  sickness.  The  Bruxellcsville 
also  carried  to  the  Congo  four  agents  of  the  American  Congo  Co. 
The  Mohun  expedition  has  gone  out  for  two  years'  work  in 
prospecting.  King  Leopold,  who  takes  a  special  interest  in  the 
expedition,  received  Messrs.  Mohun  and  Ball  at  Laecken  before 
their  departure,  and,  a  Belgian  newspaper  reports,  "conversed 
with  them  for  more  than  an  hour  in  the  most  cordial  manner." 


Motor  Cars  and  Rubber. — It  is  to  be  presumed  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  the  many  rubber  plantations  now  being 
laid  out  will  greatly  enhance  the  world's  total  yield,  and  that 
then  the  price  of  rubber  may  fall.  From  present  appearances  the 
automobile  cannot  flourish  without  the  rubber  tire,  and  any  de- 
velopment tending  to  reduce  the  cost  of  rubber  and  rubber  tires 
means  increased  practicability  for  the  motor  car. — The  Horseless 
Age. 
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Progress   of    Rubber   Planting. 


THE    LONDON    RUBBER    SHARE    MARKET. 

WITH  serious  depreciations  in  share  values  reported  in 
practically  every  section  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  it  is  a 
matter  for  congratulation,  says  the  London  Financier, 
that  the  rubber  share  market  has  escaped  participation  in  what, 
without  exaggeration,  can  be  termed  the  universal  slump  in  prices. 
In  many  cases  it  is  true  that  plantation  share  quotations  are  not  so 
good  as  they  were  some  time  ago;  on  the  other  hand,  the  prices 
of  the  leading  shares  are  higher,  and  the  market  in  them  more 
active  and  steadier  than  was  the  case  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  There  has  been  some  fairly  heavy  selling  of  these  shares, 
and  these  orders,  almost  without  exception,  says  the  Financier, 
came  from  investment  or  semi  speculative  holders  who,  having 
been  "hard  hit"  by  the  slump  in  railway  shares  and  the  like 
have  been  obliged  to  dispose  of  their  sound  marketable  securities, 
and  this  forced  selling  has  embraced  rubber  shares.  Generally, 
says  the  Financier,  the  rubber  shares  when  they  pass  from  the 
hands  of  the  original  or  early  holders  are  taken  by  investors  who 
mean  to  stick  to  them  like  glue,  and  the  recent  forced  selling 
gave  the  purchasers  opportunities  for  acquiring  shares  which,  had 
Stock  E.xchange  conditions  been  more  favorable,  would  never 
have  come  upon  the  market  at  all. 

MEXICAN   PLANTING   INTEREST. 

Meyer  Newmark.  owner  of  "El  Retire"  plantation,  a  privately 
owned  property  at  Santa  Rosa,  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  near 
Mr.  James  C.  Harvey's  "Buena  Ventura"  estate  and  several  com- 
pany owned  rubber  plantations,  is  reported  by  the  Mexican 
Herald  as  planning  to  begin  tapping  this  year  his  eight  year  old 
rubber  trees,  of  which  he  has  about  10,000.  The  Mexican  Mutual 
Planters'  Co.  are  also  mentioned  as  about  to  begin  tapping,  and 
also  the  Societe  Anonyme  Santa  Rosa  [sec  The  Indi.^  Rubber 
World,  June   i,    1907 — page  272]. 

The  escrow  created  by  the  trust  deed  of  July  8,  1898,  between 
the  Mexican  Mutual  Planters'  Co.  and  The  Equitable  Trust  Co., 
of  Chicago,  as  trustee,  under  which  the  latter  held  1000  of  the 
plantation  bonds  provided  for  by  said  deeds,  has  been  terminated, 
and  the  bonds  delivered  to  the  Mexican  Mutual  Planters'  Co. 

The  Castilloa  Rubber  Plantation  Co.,  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Oregon,  November  16,  1906,  has  secured  control  of  SiOOO 
acres  of  land  in  "Dorante's  Survey,"  in  the  Department  of 
Palanque,  Chiapas,  Mexico,  on  which  they  are  planning  to  plant 
Castilloa  elaslica  extensively.  There  are  several  other  rubber 
planting  companies  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  tract,  which  is 
twelve  miles  from  Montecristo,  on  the  Usumacinta  river,  navi- 
gable for  steamers  from  the  Pacific.  The  officers  include  W.  H. 
Beharrell,  president ;  J.  C.  Roberts,  secretary,  and  C.  V.  Cooper, 
manager,  and  the  offices  are  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  build- 
ing, Portland,  Oregon. 

THE    "IOWA"    RUBBER    PLANTATION. 

The  "Iowa"  plantation  of  The  German-American  Coffee  Co. 
now  includes  about  3000  acres  of  Castilloa  rubber,  some  of  it 
planted  as  early  as  1900,  all  reported  to  be  in  good  condition. 
Experimental  tappings  will  be  made  this  year.  The  plantation  is 
on  the  river  Michol,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Tulija,  about 
10  miles  from  El  Salto,  in  the  state  of  Chiapas,  Mexico.  The 
company  are  large  producers  of  coffee,  on  the  "Triunfo"  plan- 
tation, also  in  Chiapas,  opened  about  13  years  ago.  At  the  last 
annual  meeting  it  was  decided  to  buy,  at  a  cost  of  $140,000,  the 
building  No.  406  Greenwich  street.  New  York,  used  by  the  com- 
pany as  a  coffee  roasting  plant,  the  purchase  to  be  made  from 
the  profits  of  1906.  The  company  is  a  New  Jersey  corporation, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York  and  branches  in  a  number  of 
cities.     The  capital  stock  issued  is  $1,541,300. 


CEYLON  AND  THE  MALAY  STATES. 

The  Pelmadulla  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  in  Ceylon,  with  1,185 
acres  planted  to  rubber  (241,760  trees),  estimate  the  average  cost 
per  planted  acre  at  about  £8  [=$38.93],  which  would  work  out 
at  about  20  cents  (gold)  per  tree.  They  are  tapping  a  few  trees 
this  year. 

The  production  of  rubber  by  the  Anglo-Malay  Rubber  Co., 
Limited,  in  the  Malay  States,  during  May  was  15,865  pounds 
against  4,656  pounds  in  May  last  year.  The  production  during 
the  twelve  months  of  1906  reached  91,719  pounds. 

All  the  shares  of  the  Anglo-Malay  Rubber  Co. — 150,000  at  £1 
each— have  now  been  issued,  and  all  listed  by  the  London  Stock 
Exchange. 

Lanadron  estate,  in  Johore,  owned  by  F.  Pears,  yielded  7,305 
pounds  of  rubber  in  April,  bringing  the  total  since  January  i  to 
29,520  pounds. 

At  the  annual  meeting  on  April  29,  of  the  United  Planters' 
Association  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  that  body  ceased  to 
exist,  but  was  reorganized  immediately  as  the  United  Planters' 
Association  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  thus  widening  to  an  im- 
portant extent  the  territory  represented  by  the  membership.  R. 
W.  Harrison,  chairman  of  the  old  association,  and  H.  C.  E. 
Zacharias,  secretary,  were  elected  to  like  positions  in  the  new. 
Rubber  planting  will  be  the  chief  interest  in  the  enlarged  field 
of  the  organization,  as  it  was  in  the  old.  The  tenth  annual 
report  of  the  association  showed  153.150  acres  in  private  hands 
in  the  Federated  Malay  States  at  the  end  of  1906,  with  52,843 
acres  under  cultivation,  of  which  49,033  were  under  rubber. 

PROFITS  FROM   "FICUS"    AT   CHARDUAR. 

Of  all  the  rubber  plantations  ever  formed,  probably  the  one 
about  which  most  has  been  written,  both  in  the  way  of  informa- 
tion and  misinformation,  is  the  government  experimental  planta- 
tion of  Ficus  elaslica,  formed  in  1873  at  Charduar,  in  Assam. 
This  was  a  small  undertaking  from  the  standpoint  of  acreage, 
but  it  has  proved  such  a  commercial  success  that  the  government 
is  convinced  that  the  experimental  stage  has  now  been  passed 
and  that  the  time  has  now  come  for  disposing  of  the  plantation 
by  sale  or  lease..  The  net  revenue  for  the  last  year  was  23,381 
rupees  [=$7,585-56]. 

TO  PLANT  RUBBER  IN  JAVA. 

The  Simo  Rubber  Estates,  Limited,  was  floated  in  London  in 
June,  with  ^35,000  capital,  to  acquire  a  group  of  estates  known 
as  Simo,  in  the  north  of  Java,  and  to  develop  the  cultivated 
rubber  (Castilloa  and  Ficus  elastica)  now  growing  thereon,  and 
to  plant  Para  rubber  extensively.  The  estates  already  afford  a 
profit  from  coffee,  cacao,  indigo,  ■  ancj  pe^er,  which  crops  are 
expected  to  continue  in  beafftlg  untif  the  Vijbber  becomes  pro- 
ductive. The  London  company  takes  title  from  an  Amsterdam 
company,  at  a  valuation  of  £22,000.  The  directors  of  the  new 
company  hold  similar  positions  in  rubber  plantation  companies 
operating  in  Java  and   Ceylon.  'A- 

SHANGHAI'S    FIRST    RUBB'iS    COMPANY.  '    ', 

The  Dominion  Rubber  Co.,  Lirhited;'  has  been  formed  by 
English  residents  of  Shanghai,  under  the;  Companies  ordinances 
of  Hongkong,  with  a  share  capita!  of  2^,960  taels  [=$168,300, 
gold],  to  purchase  two  rubber  plantations  in  the  Federated  Malay 
States.  They  are  G.  L.  Bailey's  "Dominion"  estate,..in  Selangor, 
and  "Hendra"  estate,  owned  by  E.  T.  C.  Garland,  in 'Perak — each 
with  640  acres,  with  a  total  of  214  acres  planted  to  rubber  within 
two  years,  besides  nurseries  for  further  planting.  The  vend6rs 
take  52,500  taels  in  shares  and  23,100  in  cash,  the  latter  being 
the  amount  expended  on  the  properties  to  date. 
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CULTIVATEB  RUBBER  FROM  NEW  GUINEA. 

The  exhibit  of  the  products  of  the  Keu  Guinea  Conipagnie,  of 
Berlin,  at  the  recent  German  Army,  Marine,  and  Colonial  Ex- 
hibition, at  Berlin,  served  to  call  marked  attention  to  the  success 
of  this  important  enterprise.  The  company  arc  successfully  plant- 
ing a  number  of  crops,  the  most  important  of  which  to  date  is 
cocoanuts,  though  it  is  designed  ultimately  to  make  rubber  the 
most  important.  The  specimens  of  rubber  shown  were  con- 
sidered the  finest  ever  seen  in  Germany,  including  Hcvca,  Cas- 
titloa  elastica,  and  Ficus  clastica.  The  company  had  standing  on 
their  plantations  according  to  a  late  report  426,917  rubber  trees, 
the  oldest  being  now  in  their  ninth  year,  since  which  time  further 
planting  of  rubber  has  been  done.  Of  these,  277.761  were  Cas- 
tilloa.  128,238  I'icus.  and  20,918  Hcvcu. 

PLANTING    IN   GERMAN   AFRICA. 

The  Kautschuk-Prtanzung  "Meanja"  .Xkticngesellschaft,  of  Ber- 
lin, founded  in  1903,  with  1.000,000  marks  [=$238,000]  capital,  to 
plant  rubber  in  the  German  colony  of  Kamerun,  in  West  Africa, 
have  issued  three  yearly  reports,  showing  the  following  amount 
of  planting  of  Kickxia  (Futitumia)  clastica:  61?-^  acres  in  1904; 
l48;/4  acres  at  the  end  of  1905  (with  230,400  trees)  ;  593  acres 
at  the  end  of  1906.     The  company  arc  also  planting  cacao. 

RUBBER    AT    A    WEST    AFRICAN    FAIR. 

The  recent  agricultural  show  in  the  British  colony  of  Lagos, 
in  West  Africa,  which  embraced  some  2.500  exhibits  for  compe- 
tition, was  in  many  ways  successful.  It  was  opened  with  an  ad- 
dress by  the  governor.  Sir  Walter  Egerton,  who  took  occasion 
to  impress  upon  the  native  chiefs  present  the  desirability  of 
advising  their  people  to  plant  rubber  (Funtumia  elastica)  trees. 
He  said :  "On  my  recent  visit  to  Berrin  I  saw  several  of  these 
plantations  in  a  most  flourishing  state,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
already  beginning  to  realize  that  they  are  likely  to  become  profit- 
able." The  list  of  exhibits  at  the  fair  included :  Rubber  milk,  8 
exhibits;  rubber,  prepared,  14;  preparation  of  rubber,  3.  Nine 
cash  prizes  were  awarded,  atnounting  in  all  to  £23  [=;$iii.92]. 

A    RUBBER    TAPPING    BOX. 

A  NOVELTY  in  connection  with  work  in  rubber  forests  and  on 
plantations  is  a  special  "travelers'  bo.x"  for  rubber  explorers  and 
also  estate  managers,  fitted  with  appliances  for  tapping  trees  and 
coagulating  latex,  by  various  methods.  The  box  contains  an  as- 
sortment of  tapping  tools,  cups  for  receiving  latex,  various  other 
latex  receptacles,  a  small  smoking  outfit,  a  hand  press,  and  coagu- 
lating agents.  This  is  supplied  by  Gustave  Van  den  Kerckhove, 
the   rubber  expert.  20.  Rue  de  la   Ferme.  Brnssek. 


STATISTICS  OF  RUBBER  PRODUCTION. 

'T'HE  figures  below  relate  to  the  quantities  of  rubber  exported 
■*•  from  the  various  British  colonies  naiued,  and  are  derived 
from  ofiicial  reports.  These  figures  are  presented  here  not  to 
prove  anything  in  particular,  but  as  a  matter  of  historic  record. 
It  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  while  the  five  colonies 
named  yielded  ten  years  ago  nearly  11.000,000  pounds  of  rubber, 
their  exports  for  the  last  year  named  amounted  to  only  about 
5.000,000  pounds. 

Goi.i)    Co.SST 
Poun<ls 


1897 4,957,016 

1898 5,984.984 

1899 5,572,554 

1900 3,452,440 

igoi 1,520,009 

Pounds. 

1893 56 

1894 5,867 

1895 S.269.503 

1896 6,484,363 

1897 4,458,327 

1898 3,778.266 

1899 1,993,525 


Lagos. 


Colony. 

Pounds. 

1902 1,599,971 

1903 2,258,981 

1904 4,013,837 

1905 3,687,778 

1906 3,649,668 

Pounds. 

1900 596,332 

1901 194,277 

1902 151,440 

1903 131,311 

1904 265,458 

1905 266,560 

1906 927,638 


Sierra  Leone. 

Pounds.  Pounds. 

1896 1,491.392  1901 1131,655 

1897 1,305,696  1902 103,040 

1898 649.712  1903 107,520 

1899 a  546.,i.S5  1904 152,320 

1900 a  274,646  1905 425,600 

[a — For    these   years   the   official    returns   are   in   pounds;    for 
other  years  in  tons  or  cwts.,  and  converted  here  into  pounds.] 
British  Central  Africa  Protectorate. 

[Years  ending  March  31.] 

Pounds.  Pounds. 

1897-98 21,416  1902-03 11,723 

1898-99 91 .264  1903-04 4,262 

1899-00 1 18.720  1904-05 17,664 


85,904 

14.393 
[a — Includes  525  pounds  cultivated  rubber.] 

British  Honduras. 
Pounds. 

19,895  1901 

13.797  1902.... 

37,622  1903.  ••• 

55.321  1904. . . . 

48,996       1905 


1900-01 
1901-02 


1896 
1897 
1898 

1899 
TOor> 


1905-06 o  17,283 


Pounds. 
40,044 
30,338 
22,176 
28,042 
22,926 


:^^. 

.>i.  '?.'■-'»- 


*'"'-~^' '■         y  ■  "^/-    ■'■'5 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


Planted  Ceara   Rudder   ("Manihot  Glaziovii.") 
rOne  year  old;  plantation   at  La   Paz.   Nicaragua.] 


THE  Schaefer  Rubber  Co.  (Cincinnati),  suc- 
cessors to  the  long  established  firm  of 
Kohmescher  &  Co.,  have  brought  out  a  new  cata- 
logue of  rubber  goods  for  the  household,  surgical 
use,  stationers'  and  toilet  supplies  and  the  like, 
representing  the  products  of  a  number  of  leading 
makers.     [9"  X  SH"-     100  pages.] 

Massachusetts  Chemical  Co.  (Walpole, 
Mass.)  issue  a  new  catalogue  and  price  list  of 
Insulating  Materials,  embracing  a  number  of  spe- 
cial products  of  interest.  The  company's  Walpole 
Rubber  Works  also  turn  out  a  variety  of  mold 
work.     [6"  X  5".     9i  pages.] 

The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  send 
us  "A  Book  of  Instructions  to  Automobile  Tire 
Users."  in  which  is  incorporated  a  catalogue  of 
'Diamond"  1907  wrapped  tread  tires  and  the  tire 
accessories  made  by  the  company.  A  liberal  and 
helpful  use  is  made  in  the  book  of  illustrations 
of  the  articles  referred  to.     [5"  X  ?"■    80  pages.] 
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New   Rubber   Goods   in   the   Market. 


THE     'IRIS"    WOMEN'S   SHOE. 

ANEW  Style  in  women's  rubber  footwear  is  tlie  "Iris,"  of 
which  an  illustration  is  given  here.  It  might  be  said  that 
what  this  shoe  lacks  in  quantity  it  makes  up  in  quality. 
There  is  just  as  little  of  it  as  possible,  and  this  very  fact  ac- 
counts for  its  being 
the  "winner"  that  it 
is  said  to  he.  But 
the  end  it  seeks  is 
accomplished,  for  it 
insures  dryness  and 
that  is  all  any  rubber 
can  do.  The  "Iris" 
shoe  is  cut  as  low  as 
possible  over  the  toe 
and  at  the  sides,  but 
high  in  the  back.  So 
low  is  it  that  at  first 
it  might  seem  to  sug- 
gest slipping,  but  it  doesn't.  Lightness,  attractive  cut  and  good 
fit  are  qualities  that  combine  well,  and  each  vies  with  the  othc 
for  first  place  in  its  recommendation.  It  is  made  on  "Colonna" 
and  "Cuban"  lasts,  in  F  and  M  widths.  [Boston  Rubber 
Shoe   Co.] 

"VITA"    HOLLOW   TOOTHED   RUBBER   BRUSHES. 

Massage  is  receiving  an  increasing  share  of  attention,  perhaps 
more  especially  the  attention  of  femininity,  inasmuch  as  its  prac- 
tice may  be  made  to  develop  the  lines  of  beauty  quite  as  well  as 
the  lines  of  health.  There  are  three  divisions  into  which  mas- 
saging is  generally  divided — centripetal  strokings,  friction,  and 
percussion.  The  first  aims  to  stimulate  the  circulation  by  treat- 
ment aflfccting  the  heart ;  the  second  are  circular  manipulations 
performed  over  the  muscles;  the  third — of  two  kinds,  tapjiing 
antl  punctuating — is  a  means  of  developing  firmness  of  flesh  and 


The  "1ki.s"   W'o.men's   Shoe. 


"Blizzaku"    Tike  Case. 


"Vua"    Hui.i.cjw   Toothed   Rurber    Brushi- 

roundness  of  contour.  The  "Vita"  hollow  toothed  brushes  are 
f^at  ended,  with  hollow  cups,  and  provide  a  surface  of  softness 
and  resilience.  The  stimulating  effect  of  the  hollow-  cups  is 
deeper  than  the  .skin,  taking  hold  of  the  muscles  and  tissues  and 
giving  new  life  and  action  and  developing  the  body  to  natural 
lines.  The  illustration  shows  the  revolving  brushes,  the  shairpoo 
mitt,  bath  and  massage  brush,  sponge  brush,  massage  mitt,  and 
tooth  brush.  The  revolving  brushes  in  the  two  sizes  lend  them- 
selves especially  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  designed, 
that  of  a  beautifier.  and  the  crowning  cylinder,  for  use  about  the 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  is  a  special  feature.  The  suction  cupped 
cylinder    stimidates    the    expulsion   of   secretions    and    impurities 


through  the  pores ;  also,  by  stimulating  blood  vessels,  it  increases 
the  flow  of  blood  to  the  surface,  thus  supplying  nourishment 
necessary  to  produce  firm,  healthful  flesh.  The  rubber  mitt  is 
suggested  for  use  on  the  scalp  with  the  back  and  forth  motions. 
These  suction  brushes  are  now  being  made  in  the  form  of  ap- 
plicators for  use  on  vibratory  massage  machines.  [The  Flexible 
Rubber  Goods  Co.,  W'insted,  Connecticut.] 

THE    "BLIZZARD"    TIRE    CASE. 

'I  HE  1907  model  of  the  "Blizzard"  tire  case  is  one  of  the  sim- 
plest yet.  Simplicity  marks  a  long  stride  towards  very  general 
acceptation  of  any  article,  and  it  might  almost  be  said  that  this 
in  itself  stamps  it  as  the  "real 
thing."  This  tire  case  is  ac- 
tually adjusted  without  fast- 
enings. It  "slips  on,  holds 
fast,  and  fits  smooth."  It  1^ 
adjustable  in  length,  one  size 
fitting  tires  from  28  to  32 
inches  in  diameter,  while  an- 
other fits  tires  from  32  to  36 
inches  in  diameter.  It  is 
also  adjustable  in  width. 
There  is  one  size  to  fit  tires 
254  to  3  inches  thick,  an- 
other to  fit  tires  3]/2  to  4 
inches  thick,  and  a  third  to  fit  tires  454  to  5  inches  thick.  These 
sizes  will  fit  practically  any  tire  in  use.  They  are  made  in  arti- 
ficial leather  and  enameled  duck.  [The  Vehicle  .Apron  and  Hood 
Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio] 

IKE    MEAD    FASTENER,    FOR    SHOES. 

The  easy,  secure,  simple  and  durable  shoe  fastening  seems  to 
have  been  combined  in  the  Mead  fastener.     In  the  first  place  the 
variety  of   styles   to   which   it   may  tje  applied   is  practically  un- 
limited.     For    the    pump    shoe    it 
affords  a  snug  ankle  fit  and  pre- 
vents  the   distressing   slipping   at 
the  heel   which   sometimes  has  to 
be    endured,    and    for    overshoes, 
overgaiters,  etc.,  it  is  just  as  good 
a    friend    as    for   the   house    shoe. 
In   its   entire  absence  of  mechan- 
ism  it   makes   the   strongest   plea 
for    recognition,    there    being    no 
springs,  no  catches  and  no  snaps 
to  be  in  constant   danger  of  get- 
ting out  of  order  and  coming  un- 
fastened.    It  is  referred  to  as  the 
only    fastener    with    a    "take-up." 
Buttons  for  this  fastener  may  be 
made    in    all    colors    and    shades, 
which   makes   it  possible  to   have 
perfect  harmony  and  blending  of  colors  so  much  in  vogue  at  this 
time   in    footwear.     One-half   inch    variation    is    given    over   the 
instep,  and  when  fastened  it  lies  perfectly  flat.   [The  Ellis  Lacer 
Co.,    Haverhill,    Massachusetts.] 


"STANDARD"    CRAVENETTE    OVERGAITERS. 

Rainproof  overgaiters  are  something  quite  new,  though  it  is 
a  wonder  why  their  advent  has  been  so  long  delayed.  The  rain- 
coats, of  which  there  are  so  many  worn,  will,  after  this,  be  but 
a  part  of  the  rainy  day  equipment,  as  the  gaiters  and  leggings 
will  play  their  part  in  protection  from  the  storm.  These  leggings 
will  be  particularly  welcome  for  children,  and,  being  dustproof 
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as  well  as  waterproof,  will  not  spot,  which  makes  them  doubly 
to  be  desired.  For  women  they  are  made  in  six  and  ten  button 
lengths,  and  for  men  in  five  and  eight  buttons.  For  people  who 
prefer  to  wear  low  shoes  the  year  round  with  the  coming  of 
cravenette  overgaiters  the  problem  of  comfort  is  solved.  S.  Rauh 
&  Co.,  No.  310  Sixth  avenue,  New  York,  control  the  sole  rights 
of  manufacture  in  the  United  States. 

THE    COVEE    RUBBER    GOGGLE. 

A  NEW  rubber  goggle  consists  of  a  single  piece  of  pure  gum, 
with  curved  and  tapering  walls  projecting  from  the  lens  hold- 
ing portions  and  terminating  in  a  Hat,  yielding  cushion  which 
fits  air  tight.     For  the  use  of  firemen  in  smoke  and  fumes,  mica 

lenses  are  used,  because  broken 


glass  would  endanger  the  eyes. 
For  general  use,  large,  clear 
glass  lenses  are  employed  which 
fit  into  grooves  with  elastic 
flaps  and  are  air  tight  the  mo- 
ment inserted.  The  lenses  can 
be  removed,  cleaned,  and  in- 
serted again  in  a  moment's  time. 
The  desirable  features  of  this 
new  goggle  are  the  simple  con- 
struction of  a  single  piece  of 
pure  rubber,  which  is  light ;  the 
.-•etting  of  the  glasses  air  tight 
the  moment  inserted,  and  the 
elasticity  of  the  cushion  mem- 
bers and  their  close  air  tight 
contact  with  the  flesh  about  the 
eyes,  even  with  the  most  irregular  features.  When  desired,  the 
goggle  is  ventilated  by  perforating  the  curved  flange  with  a 
number  of  small  holes.  This  goggle  is  also  adapted  to  use  by 
chemical  workers,  foundrymen,  grinders,  polishers,  and  the  like. 
The  forms  and  details  of  construction  of  this  new  goggle  have 
been  covered  by  three  United  States  patents,  and  patents  have 
been  issued  or  are  pending  in  foreign  countries.  [H.  S.  Cover, 
South    Bend,   Indiana.] 

GOODAIL    HIGH    PRESSITRE    HOSE    MENDER. 

TiiE  high  pressure  hose  mender  here  illustrated  is  manufac- 
tured in  connection  witli  the  Goodall  hose  coupling  described 
in  these  pages  last  nmnth.     The  same  style  clamps  as  those  used 


Cover  Rubber  Goggle 


GooDALL  High  Pressure  Hose  Mender. 


with  the  coupling  are  employed  here,  tlic  mending  tube  having 
a  collar  in  the  middle  to  which  lugs  or  clamps  catch.  This 
device  enables  an  absolutely  safe  and  reliable  splice  to  be  made. 
[Knox  Manufacturing  Co.,  No.  153  North  Fourth  street,  Phila- 
delphia.] 


RUBBER    SHOES   BY   THE   DIPPED   PROCESS. 

A  PROCESS  of  manufacturing  overshoes  for  which  United 
States  patent  No.  832,278  has  been  granted  consists  (1)  in 
depositing  rubber  in  liquid  form  over  a  foot  form ;  (2)  allowing 
the  deposit  to  assume  a  more  solid  character;  (3)  placing  a 
reinforcing  piece  of  sheet-rubber-containing  material  over  the 
foregoing;  (4)  depositing  a  thin  film  of  rubber  containing  mate- 
rial over  the  whole;  and  (5)  vulcanizing.  The  working  of  the 
invention  is  best  carried  out  by  dipping  the  foot  form  into  a 
bath  of  liquid  rubber,  both  before  and  after  the  addition  of  the 
reinforcing  piece  of  sheet  rubber.     Instead  nf  n  single  bath  of  the 


Emergency  Rubber  Shoe. 

foot  form,  in  the  first  step  of  the  process,  any  number  may  be 
used,  to  make  a  shoe  of  greater  weight  or  thickness,  and  the  re- 
inforcing sheet  may  be  cemented  on,  together  with  a  sole  piece, 
if  desired.  The  result,  in  brief,  is  to  make  a  shoe  by  the  dipped 
process.  The  product  is  an  exceptionally  light  shoe,  designed 
especially  for  ladies'  wear.  It  is  suited  for  being  carried  in  small 
compass,  as  a  precaution,  when  one  is  starting  out  in  fair 
weather,  but  with  rain  threatening.  [Emergency  Rubber  Co., 
Rochester,  New  York.] 

RUBBER    bubbles. 

By  the  invention  of  "rubber  bubbles"  one  of  the  greatest  joys 
of  childhood  has  been  robbed  of  its  unpleasant  feature — soap 
and  water.  This  makes  it  a  most  welcome  successor  to  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  blowing  bubbles  when  wet  clothing,  wet 
boys  and  girls,  and  wet  everything  seemed  to  be  the  outcome. 
Yet  such  innocent  sport  can  hardly  be  denied,  and  to  the  genius 
who  has  made  it  nnssihle  to  allay  the  attendant  fears  of  ruined 
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arpets,  additional  laundry  work,  general  untidiness,  and  often 
contracted  colds,  will  have  the  blessing  of  every  household  where 
there  are  children.  The  Rubber  Bubble  outfit  consists  of  a  small 
pipe  (which,  by  the  way,  is  not  breakable),  and  rubber  bubbles. 
The  bubles  are  easily  adjusted  in  the  owl  of  the  pipe  and  inflated. 
When  it  has  reached  a  diameter  of  about  six  inches  a  slight 
tossing  motion  will  enable  it  to  leave  the  pipe  and  go  sailing 
over  the  room,  a  valve  in  the  stem  end  keeping  it  inflated.  Red 
and  blue  bubbles  of  the  finest  rubber  make  the  children  wild 
with  delight.  [The  M.  Lindsay  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.. 
Washington,   D.  C] 
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UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
ISSUED   JUNE    4.    1907. 

O.   855,444.     Sprayer  for  hose  nozzles.     J.   A.   Carlson,   Chicago. 

855,468.      Wheel    tire.      [Solid    rubber,    with    metal    studded    tread.  1 
T.   MidRley,   Hartford,  Conn. 
855,627.     Air  tube   for  pneumatic   tires   for  wheels.      [Lined   with   birdlime 

and  chalk.]      T.  H.   B.  Gayner,  South   Melbourne,  Australia. 
855,693.      Apparatus    for    vulcanizing    tires.      J.    C.    Cole,    Chicopcc    Falls, 

Mass.,  assignor  to  The  Fisk   Rubber  Co. 
855,712.       Protective    cover    for    pneumatic    or    clastic    tires.       [Flat    band 

armed  with  metal  plates  or  studs.]     J.  J.   P.   LeGrand,  Paris,  France. 
853,818.     Pneumatic  tire   [composed  of  a  plurality  of  segmental   air  cham- 
bered sections.]      W.   R.    Smith,  assignor  of  one-half  to  H.   H.   Hewitt, 

both  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
855.868.      Cement   composition    and   process  of   making   the   same.     Andrew 

Thoma,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  assignor  to  Thoma  Corporation,  Portland,  Me. 
855. 8S4.     Pneumatic  tire.     J.   H.  Green,   Springfield,   HI. 
855,899.      Tension    regulating    means    for    belts.       F.    D.    Merccl,    Toronto 

Junction,    Ontario. 
856,012.      Means   of    testing    insulated    wires.      N.    A.    Wolcott,    assignor    to 

The    Packard   Electric   Co.,   both   of   Warren,    Ohio. 
856.027.     Auxiliary   felly  and  tire.      [The  tire   pneumatic]      Charles   Buck- 
land,    Havana,    Cuba. 
856,063.       Expansible    pipe    cleaner.       [Described    in    The    India    Rubber 

World.  July  i,    1907 — page  300.]      L.  O.  Howell,  assignor  to   Sanitary 

.■\ppliance    Co.,    both    cf   Philadelphia. 
856,065.     Pneumatic  tire.     /\.   J.   Jackson,   Toronto,  Ontario. 
856,081.     Vehicle  wheel.     [Comprising  a  rim  channel  for  a  pneumatic  tire, 

with  attachable  flange]     T.   Midgley,  Hartford,   Conn. 
856,093.      Syringe    nozzle    [with    a    catheter    extremity    adapted    to    enter    a 

cavity.]       H.    F.    Ong,    Portland,    Ore. 

Trade   Marks. 

6,523.  George  A.  Alden  &  Co.,  Boston.  Ai  in  heavy  monogram,  under- 
neath which   are   the  letters  M.   R.,   all  enclosed   in   a  circle. 

19,723.  W.  M.  Habirshaw,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  The  word  Habirshaw.  For 
insulated  wires,  cables,  and  cords. 

»6,i23.  H.  J.  M.  Howard,  Washington,  D.  C.  Tlic  word  Ajax.  For 
fire  hose. 

27,087.  The  Republic  Belting  and  Supply  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  word 
Apollo.      For  rubber   belting,    hose   and   packing. 

27,102.  The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  A  circle  en- 
closing a  winged  foot  and  the  words  Goodyear  and  Heavy  Tourist. 
For  clastic   vehicle   tires. 

ISSUED    JUNE    II,    1907. 

856,241.  Portable  self  contained  tire  vulcanizing  apparatus.  [.\  steam 
generator  with  vulcanizing  surface,  a  burner  connected  therewith 
having  a  curved  upper  service,  and  a  shield  curved  to  conform  to 
thtis  surface  and  movable  over  the  burner.]  H.  H.  Frost,  London, 
England. 

856.326.     Hose   rack.     R.    D.   Wirt,   Philadelphia. 

856.329.  Vehicle  wheel.  [With  rim  in  circular  sections  adapted  to  hold 
a  solid  rubber  tire.]  E.  D.  Woods,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  assignor  of  one- 
third  (i)  to  H.  A.  Slack,  (2)  to  W.  A.  Hyle,  and  (3)  to  E.  A.  Paul 
and    C.    Ecker. 

856,387.  Innersole  for  shoes.  [Embracing  a  layer  of  rubber  sponge.] 
J.  Belanger,  assignor  to  J.  Belanger,  Labine  &  Co.,  both  of  Spring- 
field,   Mass. 

856,401.  Hose  coupling.  E.  J.  Hannold,  assignor  to  C.  A.  Withcrspoon, 
trustee,  both  of  Mexico,  Mo. 

856,411.  Sectional  pneumatic  tire.  C.  P.  Mains,  assignor  of  one-half  to 
G.    Deddcns,    both    of    Cincinnati. 

856,447.  Automobile  tire.  [A  central  pneumatic  tube,  with  a  plurality 
of  solid  rubber  tread  tires.]      F.   D.   G.   Cook,  Chippewa   Falls,   Wis. 

856,494.  Pneumatic  tire  clip.  E.  C.  Shaw,  Akron,  Ohio,  assignor  to  The 
B.    F.    Goodrich    Co. 

856,505.  Overshoe  retainer.  [Molded  of  soft  rubber,  its  lower  part  con- 
forming to  the  inner  wall  of  the  heel  and  cemented  thereto,  its  upper 
part  standing  inward  from  the  cemented  part  and  conforming  to  the 
receding  part  of  the  heel  above  the  ball.]      G.  E.  Zeigler,  Economy,  Pa. 

856,526.  Tire  for  vehicle  wheels.  [Comprising  a  plurality  of  air  sacks, 
with  means  for  their  inflation.]      T.   F.   Hamilton,   Chicago. 

856,620.      Belt,    apron,    canvas,    or   conveyor   tightener.      G.    E.    Clarke,    To- 
ronto,   Ontario. 
856,657.    Automobile    tire.      [Comprising    metallic    springs   within    a    rubber 
casing.]      C.    F.    Obrecht,    Baltimore,    Md. 

856,743-  Pneumatic  tire.  [The  combination  of  the  inner  pneumatic  tube  with 
a  continuous  shoe  enclosing  the  tube,  a  scries  of  continuous  circum- 
ferential   removable   wearing   sections   enclosing   the    shoe   and   arranged 


side   by   side,   and   separate    means    for   dctachably    connecting   each   of 
said  sections.]      J.   O.  Thomson,   Philadelphia. 
856,816.     Nozzle   [for  hose].     II.  B.   Sherman,  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 

Designs. 
38,616.     Ornamental  design   for  rubber  ball.     J.  Fisher,  Lambertville,  N.  J., 
assignor  to  Lambertville   Rubber  Co. 

Trade  Marks. 

26.124.  H.  J.  M.  Howard,  Washington,  D.  C.  Marking  for  fire  hose, 
the  center  line  being  in   yellow  and  the  boundary  lines  in  yellow. 

26.125.  II.  J.  M.  Howard,  Washington,  D.  C.  Marking  for  fire  hose,  the 
center  line  being  in  green  and  the  boundary  lines  in  red. 

26,925.  The  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Barberton,  Ohio.  Picture  of  an  anchor 
surrounded  by  the  words  Anchor  Brand  and  two  stars,  all  enclosed 
within  a  rope  border.      For   fountain  syringes. 

27,292.  Continental  Rubber  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  A  broken  square  in 
which  the  word  Square  appears.  For  raw  rubber,  and  substitutes 
therefor. 

ISSUED   JUNE    18,    1907. 

857,097.  Toy.  [Comprising  an  inflatable  bulb.)  F.  J.  McCormack,  Mil- 
waukee,   Wis. 

857,106.  Gasket  for  pipe  couplings.  T.  Pendergast,  assignor  of  51-100  to 
J.   Hertzler,  both  of  Lancaster,   Pa. 

857,134.     Gasket.      E.   A.   Wilcox,   Chicago. 

857,281.  Ball  bearing  tube  for  tires.  [A  device  for  holding  up  collapsed 
tubular  tires.)     W.  Hogben,  Leominster,  Mass. 

857,335.  Wheel.  [Comprises  metal  axle  box,  hub,  spokes,  felly  and  tire 
mounted  upon  axle  box  and  composed  of  integral  resilient  material,  the 
resiliency  of  the  wheel  being  greatest  in  the  tire,  and  least  in  the  hub.) 

F.  Ephraim,    San    Francisco. 

857,365.  Guard  for  tires.  [Plurality  of  plates  flexibly  connected  and 
means  for  connecting  the  ends.)  C.  R.  Saunders  and  A.  B.  Breitweg, 
Cleveland,    Ohio. 

857,49s.  Machine  for  filling  fabric  for  tires.  W.  R.  Smith,  assignor  of 
one-half  to  H.   H.  Hewitt,  both  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Trade  Marks. 

11,544.  Turner  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Rochdale,  England.  The  word  Firefly  on 
a  black  and  white  diamond  shaped  background.  For  engine  packing 
and    hose    pipes. 

25,587.  Pacific  Coast  Rubber  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.  A  four-leaf  clover 
with  the  letters  P.  C.  R.  C.  on  the  leaves.  For  rubber  shoes,  clothing, 
and    sundries. 

27,429.  Continental  Rubber  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  A  broken  triangle 
with  the  word  Triangle  on  one  side.  For  crude  rubber  and  substi- 
tutes therefor. 

ISSUED    JUNE    25,    1907. 

857,578.     Sloim  garment.     Ida  V.  Benoit,  New  York  city. 

857,700.  Erasing  appliance  for  use  in  typewriting.  C.  White,  Balti- 
more,   Md. 

857,726.  Method  of  making  leather  tires.  G.  Durio,  A.  Durio,  and  0. 
Martina,   Turin,    Italy. 

857,743.  Tire.  [Composed  of  superposed  layers  cemented  together  at 
the  sides  and  detached  at  the  tread,  and  of  a  solid  anti- friction  ma- 
terial between  the  detached  portions  of  the  layers.)  F.  Mesinger, 
New  York  city. 

Ss7,y-z.  Belt  conveyor.  [Relates  to  the  support.]  E.  G.  Thomas,  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 

857,772.      Belt   conveyor.      Same. 

857,796.      Automobile    tire.      (Having    elastic    metal    bands    in    the    tread.) 

G.  M.  Ewins,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

857,830.     Wheel  rim.     [Adapted  to  a  solid  rubber  tire.)      F.  K.  Rand,  and 

W.   R.   Hines,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 
g..  8-6       Vehicle    tire.      [Removable    protective    casing    for    inner    tubes.) 

J.  B.  Dumais,  assignor  of  one-third  each  to  W.  L.  and  A.  M.  Doggett, 

all   of  Chicago. 
858,029.      Pneumatic    tire.      [An    outer   tube,    containing   a    concavo-convex 

air  tube  and  a  double  convex  core  between   the  core  and  the   tread.] 

M.   V.  Rush,  Anderson,  Ind. 
858,031.      Overshoe.      S.    Schwarzschild,    assignor    to    Emergency    Rubber 

Co.,   both   of  Rochester,    N.    Y. 
858,048.      Apparatus    for    the    manufacture   of   elastic    tires.      R.    M.    Whit- 
man,   Providence,    R.    I. 

Trade   Marks. 
5  ,66      American  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  New   York  city.     The  words  Goodyear, 

Crown.    Flexor,    surrounded    by    a    wreath    and    all    surmounted    by    a 

crown.      For    sheet    rubber.  .    „    „ 

■  6  776.     American  Hard  Rubber  Co..  New  York  city.     The  letters  A.  H.  R. 

in  semicircle  and  joined  at  the  base.     For  hard  rubber  bowling  balls. 
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18489.  The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  Two  small  diamonds. 
each  enclosing  the  letter  D.,  and  between  these  diamonds  a  Hcur-de-lis. 
For  hose,   belting,   and   packing. 

34.526.  Continental  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  city.  The  words  Circle  Brand 
between  the  double  lines  of  a  circle.  For  rubber  that  has  been  washed 
or    otherwise    treated    to   eliminate    dirt. 

24.527.  Continental  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  city.  A  guayule  shrub. 
For  rubber  and  rubber  that  has  been  washed  or  otherwise  treated  to 
eliminate    dirt. 

24.528.  Continental  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  city.  A  double  circle 
surrounding  a  guayule  shrub,  and  between  the  two  lines  of  the  circle 
the  words  Circle  Brand.  For  rubber  that  has  bem  washed  or  other- 
wise treated  to  eliminate  dirt. 

24.529.  Contintntal  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  city.  The  letters  C  M  R  Co. 
For  rubber  that  has  bten  washed  or  otherwise  treated  to  eliminate  dirt. 

24.530.  Continental  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  city.  A  circle  just  out- 
side of  which  is  the  word  Circle.  For  rubber  that  has  been  washed 
or   otherwise   treated   to   eliminate   dirt. 

26,921.  W.  S.  Nott  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  The  words  Jf.  S.  Nott  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  within  a  circle,  across  which  is  the  word  Gibraltar. 
For    rubber   belting,    hose,    and    packings. 

[Note. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  United   States  patents  may  be 
obtained  from  The  India  Rubber  World  office  at  lo  cents  each,  postpaid.] 

GREAT   BRITAIN   AND  IRELAND. 

PATENT   SPECIFICATIONS   PUBLISHED. 
The  number  given   is  that  assigned   to   the    Patent   at   the    filing   of  the   Ap- 
plication, which  in  the  case  of  those  listed  below   was  in   1906. 
'Denotes   Patents    for    Aynerican    Indentions. 
[Abstracted  in   The  Illustrated  Official  Journal,   May  29,    1907.] 
3881    (1906).     Leather  pneumatic  tires  and  tread  bands.     G.  and  A.  Durio, 

and  G.   and   G.   Martina   (trading  as  G.   Martina  &  Figli),  all  of  Turin. 

Italy. 
2905    C1906).     Hose   union.     J.   Ambor,  Hamburg,  Germany. 
2978    (1906).      Bottle   stopper   with    rubber   washer.      V.    Gretsch,    Stuttgart, 

Germany,  and  A.   Henning,   Leytonstone,   England. 
3001    (1906).     Pneumatic  tire,  with  tread  of  leather  or  wooden  blocks.     \V. 

Clarke,    London. 
3079    (1906).      Heel    protector.      H.    Tannar,    London. 
3221    (1906).      Expanding   mandrel    for  jointing   tire   and    other   tubes.      W. 

H.    Welch    and    Harvey    Frost   &    Co.,    London. 
3257    (1906).      Method   and   appliances    for   producing   non-skidding   grooves 

on   tire   covers.      O.    G.    Moseley   and    D.    Moseley   &    Sons,   Manchester. 
3285    (1906).      Cover   for  handles  of  bottle   cleaning  brushes.      J.    L.    Blair, 

-Glasgow. 
3314   (1906). 

Austria. 
•3326    (1906) 

Schugers, 
3332    (1906)- 


Spongy   filling   for  tires.      R.   Pfleumer  and   others,    Salzburg, 


Detachable    split    retaining    flange    for    pneumatic    tires.      G. 
Auburn.    Indiana. 

Detachable    tire    retaining   flange.      R.    Beresford,    Newcastle- 
under-Lyme. 

•3416   (1906).     Machine   for  washing  or  purifying  india-rubber.      [Described 
in    The    India    Rubber    World.    August    i,    1906 — page    356.]       F.    C. 
Hood,    Boston,    Massachusetts. 
[Abstracted   is   The   Illustrated   Official  Journal,  June  5,    1907.] 

*3440  (1906).  Heels  and  soles  studded  with  rubber  to  prevent  slipping. 
L.    R.    Luchterhand   and   II.    W.    Newton,    Dorchester,    Massachusetts. 

3460  (1906).  Noiseless  resistant  fabric  for  shoe  soles,  tire  treads  and 
covers,  and  the  like.  [Fibers  are  so  combined  with  rubber  as  to  pre- 
sent their  lengths  diagonally  to  all  the  exposed  surfaces.]  E.  Seeger 
and   C.   Medtner,   Moscow,    Russia. 

3518  (1906).  Pneumatic  tire  I  with  fine  chain  armor  between  air  tube 
and  cover  to  prevent  punctures.]  H.  F.  Mason.  New  Brighton, 
Cheshire. 

3560    (1906).      Support   for  hose   pipes.      G.    W.    G.    Unite.    Moseley. 

3634  (1906).  Non  skidding  device  for  heavy  motor  road  vehicles.  W.  D. 
Venning,    London. 

3699  (1906).  Rim  for  pneumatic  tire,  with  removable  side  rim.  W.  A. 
Cameron- W^alker,    London. 

3751  (1906).  Solid  rubber  or  wooden  tire  tread,  in  segments  supported  on 
pneumatic   chambers.      A.    L.    Lasson,    Paris,    France. 

3851  (1906).  Spray  producer.  [.\n  apparatus  for  supplying  oily,  spirituous, 
or  other  fluids  to  the  skin,  scalp,  or  hair;  comprises  a  rubber  bulb  in 
communication  by  a  tube  with  a  rigid  reservoir  forming  the  backing  of 
the  brush.]      A.  W.   Brown  and  R.   M.   Berlyn,  London. 

*387i    (1906).     Dental  plate  swage.     G.   E.   Freeborn,   Belfast,  New  York. 

3886  (1906).  Elastic  tire  [formed  of  transverse  bent  metal  strips  sup- 
porting a  tread  band.]     A.  A.  JouUain,  Leva  Hois- Ferret,  France. 

3886A    (1906).      Elastic   tire.      Same. 

3889  (1906).  Treatment  of  india-rubber.  [In  order  to  prepare  rubber 
for  uniform  vulcanization,  it  is  freed  from  resins,  etc.,  by  treatment 
in  the  heated  condition  with  glacial  acttic  acid  or  amyl  alcohol,  the 
latter  being  preferably  mixed  with  water  to  keep  down  the  tem- 
perature.]     B.    Gratz,    Berlin,    Gtrmany. 


W 


T. 


Cox,    Har- 

Richardson, 
E.    Jenkins, 


[Abstracted   in   The   Illustrated  Official  Journal,   June    iz,    1907.] 
4062.      Timing   device.      [In   a    machine    for    winding   threads   of   pneumatic 

tires,    to    measure   the   amount   of   thread    to   be    supplied.]   J.    Hubbard, 

Ilford,    Essex. 
•4092     (1906).      Armored    tread    band    for    pneumatic    tires.      A.    Lte    and 

A.    M.    Sheimo,    Maddock,    North    Dakota. 
4108    (1906).      Spring   wheel.      [An   outer   rim   creeps   round    an    inner    rim, 

bearing,    pieces   of   rubber   being   interposed.]      R.    C.    Payson.    London, 
4218.      Motorists'    trousers,    with    toe    pockets,    of    waterpro*.  f    materials    of 

fur.      G.   Good,    London. 
4337    (1906).      Pneumatic    tire    with    detachable    tread.      R. 

borne,    Birmingham. 
4450    ( 1906).      Pneumatic    tire    with    special    tread    surface. 

Lincoln. 
4485    ( 1906).      Pneumatic   tire    with    detachable   rim   flange. 

London,  and   G.    E.    Phillips,   Ealing. 
4564     (1906).      Elastic    tire.       [Comprises    tread    and    two    wings   extending 

digaonally   into   the  rim   so   that   in   action   the   wings  act  as  cushioning 

struts.]      E.    J.    Duff,    Liverpool. 
4575    (1906).     Spiing  wheel.      [A  hub  in  two  parts  is  provided  with  clastic 

packing.]      L.  A.   Garchey,   Paris,  France. 
4608   <igo6).      Hose  nozzle.      S.   Jackson,   Shrewsbury. 
4637    ( 1906).      Disk    wheels    for    motors,    provided    with    solid    rubber    tiret. 

R.   T.   Smith,    Warrington. 
4651    (1906).      Elastic   tire.      [The   cover   has   a   pocket  or   tube    for   the   re- 
ception  of  a  cushion  of  sponge  or  other  resilient  material,   and  a  core 

of   cork,   in    sections,    strung   upon    a   circumferential    wire.]      J.    Riley, 

Southampton,  and   F.    Fitz   Payne,  London. 
[Abstracted   in   The  Illustrated   Official  Journal  June    ig,    1907.] 
4692    ( 1 906 ) .      Process    for   obtaining   pure   resin-free    caoutchouc    from   raw 

rubber  or  rubber  waste.      B.   Gratz,    Berlin,   Germany. 
4701    (1907).      Extraction   of  rubber  by  means  of  solvents  and  precipitants. 

Same. 
4748    ( 1906).      Pneumatic   tire.     J.    B.    Smith,   Fleetwood. 
4754    (1906).       Spring    wheel.       [With    rigid    floating    rim    resting    upon    a 

solid    or    pneumatic    cushion.]      J.    Partington,    Saltaire. 
4769   (1906).     Boot  soles  of  plastic  gutta-percha  composition  pressed  to  the 

insole   and    fastened.      L.    Levy,    Cologne,    Germany. 
4832    (igo6).      Pneumatic    tire,    with    armored    cover    of    leather    segments. 

Delia   Rovere,    Bagnaia,    Italy. 
4867    (1906).      Pneumatic   tire   with   non-slipping   armored    tread.      A.    and    G. 

A.    Roberts,   G'ripwell   Works,    Birmingham. 
4921     (igo6).       Pneumatic     tire    with    puncture     preventing    device.       C.     A. 

Beaumont,    Wakefield. 
5122    (1906).      Tire    formed    of    rows    of    springs,    with    intermediate    solid 

rubber  tires;  or  the  springs  may  be  filled  with  rubber.      G.  A.  Goodwin, 

Lond<^n. 

Pneumatic    tire   held   between    side    flanges,    one   or    both    de- 
J.     J.     Purdie.     London. 
Spring  wheel   with   solid   rubber  tire.      J.    Sinnott,   Philadel- 


5140    (1906). 

tacbable. 
•5242    (1906). 

phia,    Pa. 


THE   FRENCH    REPUBLIC. 


Patents  Issued   (with   Dates  of  Application) - 

531     (Nov.    15,    1906).      Societe    Parisienne    du    Caoutchouc    Industrie], 
umatic    tire    valve. 

Method   of    pneumatic   tire 


371 

3 

371 

371 

371 

37^ 

371 

371 

371 
371 
372 
372 

372 
372 

372 
372 

372 


Pneumatic    tire 
,600    (Nov.    19). 

repairs. 
,626  (Nov. 
,631  (Nov. 
,684  (Nov. 
701  (Nov 
,7 JO  (Nov, 
,784    (Nov. 

tire    repairs. 
.795   (Nov.  26). 
,Soo    (Nov.    26) 


valve. 

Thraver   et    Mac   Namara. 


20). 

20). 
20). 
21). 
21). 

24). 


E.    Moccand.       IMieumatic   tire   protector. 

J.    Natanson.      Elastic    tire. 

Diaz  di    Soria   et  Jacob.      Pneumatic    tire  cover. 
Gaultier.      Pneumatic   tire. 
Societe  le   Caoutchouc.      Tricot  cover    for   tires. 

E.    Anselnii.      Apparatus   and   process    for    vulcanizing 

J.  Pyat.     Device  for  detaching  pneumatic  tires. 
Societe   Michelin    et    Cie.      Dual    detachable    pneumatic 


tires   for   motor   cars. 


,817  (Nov. 

,947  (Nov. 

,013  (Dec. 

,030  (Dec, 
tread. 

,044  (l^ec. 

,024  (Dec. 


23).  Mitchell  Punctureless   Pneumatic  Tire   Co.      Elastic  tire. 

24).  A.   Garneau.     Pneumatic  tire  tube. 

3).  J.   E.   Galland.      Fabric   for  pneumatic  tires, 

i).  Champault    et    Tourliere.      Tire    with    metallic    armored 


i).      Revere  Rubber  Co.     \'ulcanizing  mold. 

i).      Hadfield  et  Johnston.      Process   and  apparatus    for   vul- 
canizing articles  of  caoutchouc. 

080   (Dec.   4).     H.  Turner.     Protective  tread   for  tires. 
091    (Dec.    4).      Tisseyre.      Cork    lined   tire. 

292     (Dec.    7).      Continental    Caoutchouc    and    Gutta-Percha    Co.      Pro- 
tectors   for    pneumatic    tires. 


[Note. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  French  patents  may  be  ob- 
tained from  R.  Bobet,  Tngenieur-Counseil,  16  avenue  de  Villiers^  Paris,  at 
50  cents  each,  postpaid.] 
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New    England    Rubber   Club's   Outing. 


FOR  tlic  fifth  time  in  its  history  the  New  England  Rubber 
Club,  on  July  17,  held  its  Midsummer  Outing  at  the  Coun- 
try Club,  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  than  which  no  better 
place  on  earth  could  be  selected  for  such  a  function.  Besides,  the 
visiting  club  has  always  had  a  sense  of  complinuMit  in  that  it,  of 
all  trade  organizations,  has  been  admitted  to  this  oldest  and  most 
exclusive  of  American  country  clubs. 

The  story  of  the  day's  outing  would  naturally  read  as  it  has 
for  years  past.  There  were  125  or  more  present,  and  they  came 
in  automobiles,  special  cars,  and  by  train.  For  sports  there  were 
golf,  tennis,  quoits,  and  billiards,  and  at  4:30  in  the  afternoon  a 
hotly  contested  baseball  game  between  the  rubber  manufacturers 
and  the  importers.  Then  in  the  evening  there  was  the  usual 
excellent  dinner,  with  instrumental  music,  songs,  and  speeches. 
So  far  it  will  be  seen  that  the  description  of  the  day's  enjoyment 
would  really  cover  any  one  of  the  four  outings  that  have  pre- 
ceded this  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  that  the  day,  although 
hot,  was  without  rain,  and  the  concensus  of  opinion  was  that 
there  was  more  genuine  fun  and  more  really  good  fellowship 
shown  on  this  outing  than  at  any  of  the  previous  ones. 

At  7  o'clock  promptly  all  were  seated  in  the  banquet  hall  and 
ample  justice  was  done  to  the  menu,  which  is  reproduced  on 
this  page. 

After  cofTee,  President  Stedman  addressed  the  Club  as  follows : 
President  Steom-vn's  Remarks. 

Gentlemen  and  Fellow  Members  of  the  New  England 
Rubber  Club:  While  this  gathering  of  our  Club  members  is 
intended  to  be  quite  informal,  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to 
say  a  few  words.  I  wish  first  to  express  my  earnest  and  heartfelt 
appreciation  of  the  great  compliment  you  have  paid  me  by  elect- 


ing me  to  the  high  office  of  standard  bearer  of  your  Association 
for  the  present  year.  Such  expression  of  confidence  in,  and  I 
may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  say,  esteem,  coming  as  it  docs  from 
such  a  body  of  men,  representing,  as  they  do,  one  of  the  most 
important  industries  of  our  country,  should  not  be  held  lightly 
by  the  man  so  highly  honored. 

It  seems  to  me  but  a  few  months  since  when  a  handful  of  men 
imbued  by  that  indomitable  spirit,  H.  C.  Pearson,  known  to  every 
man  of  us  by  the  familiar  term  of  "Henry,"  met  together  and 
organized  this  Association,  since  grown  to  include  representatives 
not  alone  from  all  the  important  rubber  firms  and  companies  of 
New  England,  but  those  from  the  width  and  breadth  of  the  whole 
United  States  and  Europe,  as  well  as  the  trades  subsidiary  to  the 
rubber  business. 


MENU. 
Little   Neck   Clams 


Consomme 


Olives 
Cucumbers 


Cream  of  Chicken 
Radishes 


Fried  Filet  of  Sole 


Delmonico    Potatoes 


"Saddle  of  "Lamb  Mint  Sauce 

Roast   Squab  Jelly 
Julienne    Potatoes 


Tartar  Sauce 

New    Peai 


Escarole  Salad 

Country    Club   Cheese 

Vanilla   Ice   Cream 

Strawberries  Assorted  Cake 

("i.tT.  (.- 


Group  of  Members  of  the  New  England  Rubber  Club,  at  the  Countky  Club. 
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While  many  names  have  been  added  to  our  list  of  members, 
which  is  steadily  growing,  many  names  have  been  erased,  not 
because  they  have  lost  interest  in  the  Club  and  in  its  members, 
not  because  they  have  tired  of  joining  in  our  festivities,  but  as 
the  Scripture  teaches,  "they  have  gone  before  to  prepare  a  place 
for  us." 

Since  our  last  meeting  of  one  year  ago,  several  have  passed 
to  the  great  beyond.  The  last  of  our  members  to  be  taken  is 
Mr.  Edgar  S.  Hyatt,  who  died  one  week  ago  to-day,  in  Chicago — 
a  genial,  affable  gentleman,  greatly  mourned  by  his  associates. 
While  we  are  gathered  around  this  board  indulging  in  the  social 
intercourse  and  pleasure  usually  entered  into  at  this  season,  I  do 
not  wish  to  turn  your  hour  of  jollification  into  one  of  mourning, 
but  I  will  ask  you  to  stop  one  moment,  all  stand,  and  drink  a 
silent  toast  to  our  departed  fellow  members. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  not  detain  you  longer,  but  before 
closing  I  wish  to  reiterate  my  thanks  and  appreciation  of  the 
honor  you  have  done  me  and  pledge,  if  pledge  be  necessary,  my 
continued  interest  in,  and  fidelity  to,  the  New  England  Rubber 
Club,  and  my  friends  who  are  its  members. 

We  will  now  hear  from  the  chairman  of  our  Committee  on 
Sports,  who  will  present  the  prizes.  The  members  of  that  com- 
mittee have  been  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  give  us  the  best 
outing  we  have  ever  had,  and  I  can  truthfully  say  that  they  have 
succeeded  admirably.  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  the  silver- 
tongued  orator,  Mr.  Wilbur  E.  Farrington. 

The  After  Proceedings. 

Mr.  Farrington  then  proceeded,  with  a  few  graceful  remarks, 
to  present  the  golf  prizes,  as  follows :  Best  gross,  Frederick  C. 
Hood — prize,  cut  glass  silver  mounted  jar;  best  net,  David  A. 
Cutler — prize,  glass  decanter  in  engraved  silver  deposit;  second 
net,  R.  L.  Chipman — prize,  dozen  gold  balls ;  best  net  among  the 
guests,  F.  S.  Dane — prize,  dozen  golf  balls. 

President  Stedman  announced  that  the  memories  of  the  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  outing  at  Paddocks  Island  last  year,  when 
the  club  was  the  guest  of  the  army  officers  stationed  at  Fort 
Andrews,  were  well  worth  living  over  again,  and  that  as  Major 
H.  C.  Davis,  Dr.  Luke  D.  Peck  and  Lieutenant  R.  P.  Winslow, 
of  Fort  Andrews,  were  present  as  guests,  the  .:lub  would  be 
delighted  to  hear  from  them.  Each  of  these  gentlemen  spoke 
briefly  and  interestingly,  and  they  were  followed  by  Mr.  George 
Puchta,  of  Cincinnati ;  Mr.  Joseph  Davol,  Mr.  George  E.  Hall, 
the  club's  treasurer,  Mr.  Fred  H.  Jones,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Pearson. 

Along  the  line  of  finances,  the  president  said  just  here  that 
there  were  two  unsettled  bills  that  he  wanted  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Club  to,  one  being  "Bill"  Barker,  and  the  other  "Bill" 
Kelly,  neither  of  whom  was  present,  both  of  whom  were  missed, 
and  a  statement  in  full  demanded  their  presence  at  all  future 
outings. 

The  club  paid  a  very  hearty  tribute  during  the  exercises  to 
President  Stedman,  when  in  response  to  the  toast :  "Our  Presi- 
dent— known  to  his  friends  as  'Steddy' — the  most  friendly,  modest 
and  tactful  of  them  all,"  the  members  rose  in  a  body  and  gave 
him  three  hearty  cheers. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  outing  was  by  far  the  most  enjoyable 
yet,  and  it  is  only  fair  that  the  Dinner,  Sports  and  Entertainment 
committees,  and  particularly  the  chairmen,  should  receive  ample 
credit  for  the  success  attained. 

The  baseball  game  resulted  in  a  score  of  9  to  7  in  favor  of 
the  Importers.    The  players  and  the  runs  made  were  as  follows : 
Importers.  Manufacturers. 

Chipman,    p 3      Styles,    ib 

Paine,    ib 3     Hood.    2b. 


Farrington,    c I 

Page,    2b o 

Cutler,   3b o 

Garrison,    s.s i 

Wadbrook,   l.f o 

Stedman,   c.f o 

Dunbar,    r.f i 


Glidden,    s.s 

Duncan.    3b 

Peck,    p 

Tyer,    c 

Jones,    l.f o 

Duval,  c.f I 

Dane,    r.f o 


INDIA-RUBBER  GOODS  IN  COMMERCE. 

EXPORTS   FROM   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

/^  FFICIAL  statement  of  values  of  exports  of  manufactures  of 
^^  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha  for  the  month  of  April, 
1907,  and  for  the  first  ten  months  of  five  calendar  years : 

Belting  Boots  All 

Months.            Packing            and  Other  Total, 

and  Hose.  Shoes.  Rubber. 

April     $126,284  $44,971  $350,925         $522,180 

July-March 914.276           962,9154  2,664,967        4,542,207 

Total  $1,040,560  $1,007,935  $3,015,892  $5,064,387 

Total    1905-06. . .  1,035.705  1,360,346  2,369,480  4.765.531 

Total    1904-05...  794,256  1,100,093  2,064,066  3.958,415 

Total,   1903-04...  7.M.083  071.625  2,036,682  3,742,390 

Total,   1902-03...  680,147  983.044  1.881,773  3,544,964 

BRAZILIAN   IMPORTS   OF  RUBBER   GOODS. 

Official  statement  of  values  (in  milreis),  during  four  calen- 
dar years.  [These  figures  doubtless  fail  to  include  many  articles 
embracing  more  or  less  rubber,  but  classified  under  other  head- 
ings than  manufactures  of  rubber.] 

From — 

1903.  1904.  1905.  1906. 

Germany    873,250  797,664  657,826  s8l,45I 

United  States 150.226  156,639  127,842  123,903 

France    289.371  275,602  271,886  240,161 

Great    Britain 767,308  714,016  800,835  680,811 

Italy    189.872  218.164  252,156  136,501 

Other   countries...  104,237  118,677  93.837  48,110 

Total 2,374.823         2,280,762         2,205,382         1,810,937 

Equivalent  with  exchange  at  12  pence  per  the  first  two  years 
and  about  15^2  pence  in  1905  and  1906: 

1903.  1904.  1905.  1906. 

U.   S.  gold $577,853.81     $554,966.41     $693.14000    $569,161.50 

Sterling    ^118,74135     iii4,0382s     £142,43083     £116,955 

The  Brazilian  figures,  as  might  be  expected,  do  not  correspond 
with  the  statistics  of  other  countries  of  rubber  goods  to  Brazil, 
owing,  if  for  no  other  reason,  to  differences  in  classification. 
The  United  States  report  rubber  goods  exports  to  Brazil  during 
five  fiscal  years  (ending  June  30)   in  value  as  follows: 

1901-02 $17,922         1904-05 $51,333 

1902-03 27,797         1905-06 42,080 

1903-04 29,419. 


RUBBER  SOLE  PRESSING  PAD. 


UNDER  a  new  invention  for  which  patents  have  been  issued 
to  the  United  Shoe  Manufacturing  Co.  (Boston),  sole 
pressing  pads  of  sole  laying  machines  are  formed  of  yielding 
elastic  material  having  certain  portions  composed  of  harder 
material    than    the    remainder.      In    the    illustration    of   the    pad 

shown  herewith  the  fore 
lart  (at  the  right)  is  of 
soft  rubber  and  the  heel 
part  (at  the  left)  of 
harder  rubber,  the  two  parts  preferably  forming  a  continuous 
integral  pad.  The  heel  part  is  shaped  to  present  a  raised  surface 
similar  in  shape  to,  but  somewhat  smaller  than,  the  heel  seat. 
The  pad  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of  sole  leather  which  has  been 
previously  molded  to  shape.  The  holder  for  the  pad  is  the  same 
as  that  used  in  the  well  known  Goodyear  sole  laying  machine. 


"Lead  Eaters." — As  is  generally  known,  the  first  practical  use 
made  of  india-rubber  in  England  was  for  erasing  pencil  marks, 
and  an  early  encyclopedia  mentions  the  substance  as  being  popu- 
lary  called  "lead  eater."  A  writer  in  the  London  Chronicle  says 
that  "lead  eater"  was  still  a  name  in  use  in  some  places  a  half 
centurv  a.go. 
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The    Obituary    Record. 


EDGAR  S.  HYA'IT,  widely  known  in  the  rubber  trade,  died 
suddenly  on   the   evening  of  July    11,   at   the  Auditorium 
Annex   Hotel,  in   Chicago,  which  city  he  was  visiting  on 
business.     Funeral  services  were  held  on  July  15,  at  Plaintield, 
New  Jersey,  where  Mr.  Hyatt  had  resided  for  some  years. 

Mr.  Hyatt  was  a  native  of  New  York  city,  and  was  in  his 
fifty-eighth  year.  His  father,  the  late  Lewis  Legrand  Hyatt, 
sustained  an  important  relation  to  the  india-rubber  industry  for 
an  unusually  long  period.  In  1845,  at  the  age  of  23,  he  joined 
the  Ford  Rubber  Co.,  then  just  beginning  the  manufacture  of 
rubber  footwear,  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey.  The  prin- 
cipals were  John  R.  Ford  and  Christopher  Meyer,  with  whom 
Mr.  Hyatt  remained  associated  for  many  years.  He  left  them 
in  185s  to  go  to  France  with  the  founders  of  what  has  become 
the  important  rubber  factory  of  the  Hutchinsons,  at  Montargis. 


Edo.\r  S.  Ky.\tt. 


A  little  later  he  was  again  associated  with  Messrs.  Ford  and 
Meyer  in  the  North  British  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  remaining 
at  Edinburgh  for  ten  years.  Mr.  Hyatt  in  1870  organized  the 
Hyatt  Rubber  Co.,  later  the  New  Jersey  Rubber  Co.,  at  New 
Brunswick,  where  again  he  was  interested  with  Ford  and  Meyer. 
The  plant  burning  down,  Mr.  Hyatt  again  went  to  Europe,  en- 
gaging finally  in  the  celluloid  industry  in  London,  where  he  died 
August  I,  1903,  in  his  eightj-- fourth  year.  Lewis  L.  Hyatt  was 
survived  by  a  widow,  after  59  years  of  married  life.  The  Indi.\ 
Rubber  World  happens  to  be  publishing  in  this  issue  a  sketch  of 
Christopher  Meyer,  which  contains  further  information  on  the 
history  of  the  rubber  industry  in  the  period  referred  to. 

Edgar  S.  Hyatt,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  about  nine 
years  of  age  when  he  went  to  Europe  with  his  parents,  and  lived 
first  in  Paris.  He  went  thence  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  for  some 
time  a  student  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  next  turned 
his  attention  to  the  rubber  industry,  for  which  he  received  his 
first  training  in  the  works  of  the  North  British  Rubber  Co., 
Limited.  Mr.  Hyatt  returned  with  his  father  to  America,  and 
filled  the  position  of  superintendent  in  the  factory  of  the  Hyatt 
Rubber  Co.  (later  the  New  Jersey  Rubber  Co.),  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  and  afterward  they  went  to  Europe  to- 
gether. Edgar  Hyatt  returned  to  America  in  1897,  since  which 
time   he  has   made  his   home   in   Plainfield,   N.  J.     For  several 


years  he  has  been  connected  with  George  A.  Alden  &  Co.  (Bos- 
ton), visiting  in  their  interest  leading  rubber  manufacturers 
throughout  the  country,  introducing  their  goods,  including  lat- 
terly guayule  rubber. 

Mr.  Hyatt  was  universally  liked,  for  his  strict  integrity  and 
loyalty  and  for  his  sunny,  amicable  nature.  He  is  survived  by 
a  widow  and  two  daughters.  Messrs.  George  A.  Alden  &  Co. 
issue  this  notice: 

"It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  announce  the  death  of  Mr. 
Edgar  S.  Hyatt  In  making  this  sad  announcement  we  desire 
to  pay  our  last  homage  to  a  friend  and  faithful  associate,  and 
to  express  our  appreciation  of  his  untiring  zeal  and  devotion  to 
our   interests." 

Tribute  of  The  New  England  Rubber  Club. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  New  England 

Rubber  Club  on  July  17,  at  Boston: 

The  sad  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  our 
friend  and  fellow  member,  Edgar  S.  Hyatt, 
c.^ime  as  a  great  shock  to  the  members  of^  tie 
Niw    England    Rubber   Club. 

The  son  of  one  of  the  honored  pioneers  of 
the  rubber  trade,  and  himself  connected  with 
it  for  many  years,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  his  loss  will  be  most  keenly  felt;  a 
man  of  wide  acquaintance,  sturdy,  energetic, 
loyal,  friendly,  the  whole  trade  will  miss  him. 
Resolved,  That  this  Club  extend  to  his 
family  its   sincere   .ind  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Hcsoh'cd,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread 
upon  the  records  of  the  Club  and  a  copy  en- 
giossed  and  sent  to  his  family. 

GEORGE   P.    WHITMORE, 
E.    E.    WADBROOK, 
ALE.\.\NDER    M.    PAUL, 
Committee   on    Resolutions. 

Mr.    Hyatt   was   a   member   of   the 

Plainfield     County     Club,    and    Grace 

Episcopal   Church,  of  Plainfield. 

GEORGE    C.    SMITH. 

George  C.  Smith,  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  works  of  the  New 
York  Rubber  Co.,  died  in  Roosevelt 
Hospital,  New  York,  on  the  evening 
of  July  19,  following  an  operation,  at 
the  age  of  68  years.  Mr.  Smith  be- 
came employed  at  the  rubber  works, 
located  at  Matteawan,  N.  Y.,  about  46  years  ago,  since 
which  time  his  connection  with  them  has  been  un- 
broken save  for  a  few  months  during  the  Civil  War, 
wlicn  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Government. 
When  the  late  Thomas  S.  Judson  died,  in  the  latter  part 
of  1902,  leaving  vacant  the  position  of  general  superintendent  of 
the  New  York  Rubber  Co.,  Mr.  Smith,  then  superintendent  of  one 
of  the  important  departments,  was  promoted  to  succeed  hiin. 
Mr.  Smith's  home  was  at  Fishkill  Landing,  N.  Y.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  local  politics,  as  a  Republican,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  a 
brother.  The  factory  was  closed  on  July  22,  the  day  of  the 
funeral,  and  the  office  in  the  city  during  the  afternoon. 
•  •  • 
Mrs.  Emma  Converse  Chick,  of  Boston,  w-ho  died  at  her 
summer  home  at  Swampscott,  Mass.,  on  July  10,  was  the  wife 
of  Isaac  W.  Chick,  whom  she  married  October  31,  1877.  Mrs. 
Chick  was  a  daughter  of  the  late  James  W.  Converse,  long 
associated  with  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  of  which  his 
brother,  the  late  Elisha  S.  Converse,  was  the  active  manager  for 
a  half  century.  Mrs.  Chick  was  a  sister  of  Costello  Coolidge 
Converse,  now  vice-president  of  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 
The  interment  was  at  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  Boston,  on  July  13. 
A  son  and  a  daughter  survive. 


George  C.  Smith 
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A   Page   of   Tire    Features. 


*»OTEtTo>»  or 

HALF   vULC*Mi£D 
nuBBEFi 


Hekz's   Anti   Skidding   Tire. 

[The  stec-1  studs  art  carefully  imbedded  in  fabric  and  rubber,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  illustration.  Their  use  avoids  the  deleterious  effect  of  leather 
upon  rubber  tire  covers.  These  tires  are  made  in  Austria,  the  sole  agents 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  being  Herz  &  Co..  No.  203  Lafayette 
street.  New   York.  J 


The  Crescent  Removable  Rim. 

_  (This  rim,  called  formerly  the  "Harburg,"  for  holding  a  spare  inflated 
tire  for  quick  replacement  in  case  of  a  puncture,  fits  close  on  the  wheel, 
but  does  not  bind  where  it  oueht  not  to.  It  is  as  immovable  and  unaffected 
by  road  shocks  as  a  permanent  rim.  By  its  use  a  complete  tire  change 
can  be  made  in  three  minutes.  The  Crescent  Parts  Co.,  Broadway  at  Fifty- 
sixth   strtet.   New   York.] 


TiiF.  McKiNLEY  Removable  Tire  Holder. 
[The  attachment  to  the  car  fixtures  is  by  a  bayonet  locking  device  which 
does  not  require  the  use  of  any  bolts  or  nuts.  The  jaws  can  be  extended 
for  one  or  two  tires,  and  the  foot  pieces  are  furnished  in  two  forms,  the 
plain  used  with  a  strap  and  the  other  of  solid  metal  suitable  for  locking 
the  tires.  The  Baldwin  Chain  Manufacturing  Co.,  Worcester  Massachu- 
setts. 1 


HE  MoTZ  Tire  Applying  Tool. 


[By  the  use  of  this  tool  it  is  stated  that  a  Motz  solid  or  cushion  tire 
may  be  applied  or  removed  in  about  the  same  length  of  time  as  a  pneu- 
matic. The  tire  can  be  put  on  only  in  one  way — the  right  way.  The 
Motz    Clincher   Tire    and    Rubber    Co.,    Akron,    Ohio.  ] 


New  Motz  Non  Skid  Cushion  Tire. 

[The  old  sliape  tire  of  convex  tread  with  concave  sides  has  been  changed 
in  the  New  Motz  to  a  concave  tread  with  supi>orts  on  the  side,  thus  elimi- 
nating the  skidding  and  rocking  difficulties.  The  Motz  Clincher  Tire  and 
Rubber    Co.,    Akron,    Ohio.  ] 


Kimball  Steel  Tire  Armor. 

[Made  of  flat  steel  links  hooked  together,  put  on  over  the  tire  and  hooked 
to  the  rim,  or  held  on  the  same  way  as  the  tire.  Each  section  is  2  inches 
w  ide  at  the  tread  plate.  About  50  bands  or  sections  are  required  for  a 
32  inch  tire.  The  armor  prevents  tires  from  bursting.  Kimball  Tire  Case 
Co.,    Council    Bluffs,    Iowa.] 


L_i 


[Inserting  the   Tool.] 

The  "Ever  Ready"  Tire  Tool. 

[This  tool  "roll.'-,"  round  the  circumference  of  the  tire  through  the  turn- 
ing uf  the  crank.  The  corrosion  of  parts  often  prevents  tires  from  being 
detachable,  but  this  offers  no  trouble  when  the  "Ever  Ready"  tool  is  used. 
When  not  in  use  this  tool  can  be  folded  up  in  small  compass.  Auto  Im- 
provement   Co.,    No.    316    Hudson    street.    New    York.] 
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POINTS  ON  RUBBER  TIRES. 


THE    BEST    WHEEL   FOR    THE    TIRE. 

A  N  aiitoniobik-  supply  llrm  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  re- 
^^  port  10  The  India  Ruuuer  World  having  run  two  Dia- 
mond tires  for  30,000  miles  each,  without  repairs  other  than 
the  recovering  of  one  of  the  casings.  They  write  further: 
"All  of  these  records  [including  one  of  9,000  and  one  of 
11,000  miles]  were  made  on  White  steamers,  and  all  but  one 
on  the  right  front  wheel,  the  other  on  the  left  front  which 
conlirms — at  least  to  our  satisfaction — our  contention  that 
the  right  front  wheel  is  tlic  easiest  on  the  tire,  owing  to  the 
track  which  it  follows  always  being  the  most  carefully  ob- 
served by  the  operator." 

RTTBBER   TIRES   IN    BRAZIL. 

The  .American  consul  general  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  a  re- 
cent report  on  the  market  for  rubber  tires,  wrote:  "The  rub- 
ber tires  now  used  come  principally  from  France,  though 
some  are  manufactured  in  Brazil."  In  response  to  a  request 
from  The  Indl\  Ri'bbeu  World  for  further  details,  Mr.  Ander- 
son says: 

".'\t  the  time  the  report  you  refer  to  was  written  there  was 
an  attempt  to  make  solid  rubbtr  tires  on  a  small  scale  here, 
and  I  am  told  that  the  matter  was  also  considered  and  per- 
haps tried  in  Sao  Paulo.  With  the  facilities  had  here,  and 
witli  the  comparatively  small  demand  for  tires  in  Brazil,  the 
attempts  were  little  more  than  experiments  and  have  failed." 

Mr.  Anderson  thinks  that  a  well  equipped  establishment 
under  proper  management — perhaps  as  a  branch  of  a  foreign 
factory — might  be  operated  successfully  in  Brazil,  but  its 
problem  would  be  first  to  stimulate  the  use  of  rubber  tires. 
Solid  rubber  tires  for  a  victoria  cost  at  Rio  about  $140,  Amer- 
ican gold,  and  pneumatics  about  $190,  including  duties  and 
other  import  costs  of  substantially  50  per  cent. 

CHEAPER    TIRES   FOR    ASSOCIATION    MEMBERS. 

Members  of  the  .Association  Generale  Automobile  of 
France,  according  to  the  official  licvuc  of  the  association,  are 
entitled  to  buy  many  kinds  of  accessories  at  a  discount  from 
manufacturers'  lists,  including  pneumatic  tires  of  the  follow- 
ing makes,  at  the  reductions  stated  below; 

Bergougnan   ..  20%  Dunlop  8%  Hutchinson  ...  15% 

Bouland   lo'/r  Dynamic   15%     Jenatzy    8% 

Calinon    6'/c  Edeline    10%     Michelin    5% 

Clincher   14%  Electric   20%     Persan    10% 

Colonial   Rub.  .  20%  Engelbert    ....   TO%  Torrilhon   ....  8% 

Continental  ...     8'/f  Falconnet   ....    i.i'I     Veritas    10% 

A  PNEtTMATIC  TIKE  SHIELD. 

A  RECENT  invention  relating  to  vehicle  wliccls  invohcs  the 
combination  with  a  pneumatic  tire  of  a  rigid  metallic  shield 
whicli  is  extended  inwardly  beyond  the  middle  plane  of  the 
pneumatic  tire  and  bears  snugly  against  its  sides.  The  shield 
comprises  two  circumferentially  separable  sections  and  means 
for  holding  them  together.  The  purpose  of  the  shield  is  to 
provide  spaces  between  the  side  bearings  and  the  tread  por- 
tion into  which  the  pneumatic  tire  may  blow  when  distorted 
under  pressure.  Patents  have  been  granted  for  this  invention 
to  John  Thomson,  of  New  York,  assignor  to  the  Trident 
Tire  Co. 

BRIEF   MENTION. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  in  addition  to  their  regularly  me- 
chanically fastened  type  of  tire,  are  building  a  clincher  which 
is  put  out  for  renewal  purposes  only.  It  is  of  their  heavy  car 
type  of  construction  and  designed  to  be  as  nearly  puncture 
proof  as  a  pneumatic  can  be  made. 

S.  P.  Applewhite  has  applied  to  the  government  of  Mexico 
for  a  concession  to  establish  in  that  republic  a  factory  for 
making  pneumatic  tires  and  other  articles  of  rubber. 

How  to  locate  the  spot  where  a  puncture  occurs  is  some- 
thing that  a  great  many  enthusiasts  and  experts  spend  time 


on,  and  among  late  suggestions  is  one  whereby  smoke  is 
forced  into  the  tire,  coming  out  later  through  the  puncture; 
another  is  to  blow  a  small  quantity  of  fine  coloring  matter 
into  the  tire,  dampening  the  outer  surface,  and  when  the  air 
exudes  through  the  hole  the  coloring  matter  comes  with  it 
and  makes  a  small  stain  about  at  the  punctured  part.  Those 
who  have  a  fine  eye  for  color  can  select  shades  that  syn- 
chronize with  their  neckties  or  with  the  body  of  the  car,  and 
not  only  locate  the  puncture,  but  gain  some  beautiful  effects 
as  well. 


LONDON  MOTOR  'BUSES. 


THE  London  motor  bus  companies,  organized  with  such  a 
flourish  a  year  or  so  ago,  and  which  were  looked  to  as 
promising  so  great  a  demand  for  rubber  tires,  have  not  fully 
realized  the  promises  made  in  their  prospectuses.  Recently  four 
of  the  larger  companies  have  been  merged,  under  the  name 
Vanguard  Motor  Bus  Co.,  Limited,  the  four  old  companies 
going  into  liquidation.  Their  shareholders  were  informed  that 
the  limited  success  of  the  enterprises  had  been  due  (l)  to  in- 
convenient restrictions  placed  upon  the  motor  'bus  traffic  by 
the  authorities,  and  (2)  to  the  great  number  of  accidents  to  per- 
sons and  property,  and  the  heavy  damages  which  persons  with 
grievances  had  been  able  to  obtain  through  the  courts.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  more  favorable  regulations  will  be  ob- 
tained, that  the  number  of  accidents  will  be  lessened  as  the  pub- 
lic become  accustomed  to  the  new  vehicles,  and  that  with  the 
decline  of  popular  prejudice  the  courts  will  be  more  lenient  in 
assessing  damages.  The  'buses  in  use  are  carrying  millions  of 
passengers,  and  the  companies  are  learning  economies  in  opera- 
tion without  rendering  the  service  less  efficient. 

The  Vanguard  Motor  Bus  Co.,  Limited,  at  the  end  of  June 
had  267  'buses  licensed  for  service,  and  160  new  'buses,  or  un- 
dergoing alterations,  for  which  licenses  would  be  requested. 
The  share  and  debenture  capital  authorized  is  £1,500,000;  amount 
issued  to  July  6,  £990,000.  The  total  number  of  motor  'buses  in 
London,  according  to  a  recent  census  taken  by  Motor  Traction, 
was  977,  of  which  343  were  at  that  time  credited  to  the  Vanguard 

Company. 

*        *        » 

The  Berlin  General  Omnibus  Co.  have  been  the  subject  of 
unfavorable  reports,  which  have  led  to  a  heavy  decline  in  the 
market  price  of  their  shares.  A  dividend  of  15  per  cent,  was 
distributed  in  1905,  and  only  5  per  cent,  last  year.  The  London 
Financial  Nezvs  is  advised  that  it  is  doubtful  if  there  will  be 
any  dividend  this  year. 


MURAC. 


TO  THE  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World:  Our  attention 
has  been  called  to  a  very  interesting  article  headed  "Murac," 
appearing  in  the  current  issue  of  your  journal  [June  i — page 
268],  but  it  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  technical  facts  to  state 
that  we  are  only  using  balata  in  its  manufacture.  We  have  the 
pleasure  of  informing  you  that  we  can  successfully  convert 
balata  into  murac,  and  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  we  are  always 
willing  to  grant  any  one  a  full  investigation  of  our  process,  as 
our  books  are  opened  to  all  interested  parties.  We  trust  you 
will  put  us  right  in  this  matter,  as  we  want  murac  to  be  a  hall 
mark  for  high  standards  of  mixtures.  We  enclose  a  sample  of 
sheeting,  made  from  very  cheap  Lagos  rubber  85  per  cent.,  pure 
murac  (33)  15  per  cent.,  and  vulcanized  with  10  per  cent. 
sulphur.  We  are  rather  proud  of  the  result,  as  without  the 
addition  of  murac  in  this  mixture  the  rubber  would  have  been 
very  lazy  and  almost  unworkable. 

THE    BRITISH    MURAC    SYNDICATE,    LIMITED, 

MoBLAND  M.   Desseau.   Manager. 
London,  June   15,    1907. 
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RUBBER  INTERESTS  IN  EUROPE. 


GOOD    PEOFITS   IN    LINOLEUM. 

AT  the  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Greenwich  Inlai<l 
Linoleum  Co.,  Limited  (London,  May  29),  working  Fred- 
erick "Walton's  new  patents,  the   year's   accounts   showed   a   net 

■'profit  of  i76,i25  12s.  Ild.  [=$370,465.45].  The  results  \yerc  the 
bes\  they  had  ever  had,  despite  the  advances  during  the  year  in 

.  nfisis'ed  oil  and  cork.  Dividends — 5V«  per  cent,  on  the  preference 
capital  (iioo.ooo)  and  15  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  (£240,000)  — 

''absorbed  £41,500;  debenture  interest,  £5,400;  added  to  reserves, 
£20,000;  carried  forward,  £7,725.  The  meeting  was  presided  over 
by  the  company's  chairman,  Sir  William  Treloar,  J.  P.,  lord 
mayor  of  London. 

I  SILVERTOWN     EMPLOYES'     PICNIC. 

The  employes  of  The  India-Rubber,  Gutta-Percha  and  Tele- 
graph Works  Co.,  Limited  (Silvertown,  London),  to  the  number 
of  850,  enjoyed  their  eleventh  annual  summer  excursion  on 
June  29,  going  this  year  by  special  train  to  Clacton-on-Sea. 
Arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  admission  of  the  visitors 
to  many  of  the  amusement  resorts  at  Clacton  free,  and  to  the 
others  at  half  price.  Boating  and  bathing  were  indulged  in  by 
many  of  the  party  and  the  "Works"  played  the  Clacton  Cricket 
Club,  the  visitors  losing.  Altogether  the  excursionists  spent  11 
hours  in  Clacton,  forming  what  a  local  paper  calls  "a  strenuous 
day's  sightseeing,"  and  by  all  accounts  it  was  thoroughly  en- 
joyed. GREAT    BRITAIN. 

At  the  half  yearly  general  meeting  of  The  India-Rubber,  Gutta- 
Percha  and  Telegraph  Works  Co.,  Limited  (London,  June  18), 
the  chairman  reported  an  increase  of  sales,  but  it  was  not  cer- 
tain that  the  year  would  show  proportionately  larger  profits. 
The  company  had  made  and  were  laying  a  new  cable  from  New 
York  to  Colon,  via  Havana.  He  referred  to  the  company's  suc- 
cessful use  of  the  new  tire  making  machine  [described  in  The 
India  Rubber  World,  June  i — 283].  An  interim  dividend  of 
2%  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  shares  was  declared. 

The  Sirdar  Rubber  Co.,  Limited  (London),  have  received  a 
large  order  for  their  pneumatic  tires,  both  grooved,  non-slipping 
and  plain,  for  the  Sultan  of  Johore,  in  the  Malay  peninsula, 
who  is  the  owner  of  15  motor  cars,  and  whose  tire  expense 
bills  have  been  reported  to  be  very  heavy. 

The  New  Gutta-Percha  Co.,  Limited,  of  London,  are  putting 
in  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  cables  insulated  with  "Gentsch 
gutta,"  for  which  they  hold  the  British  patent  rights.  [See  The 
India  Rubber  World,  January  i,  1905 — page  131.]  A.  E.  Gar- 
buth,  hitherto  with  the  cable  department  of  I.  Frankenburg  & 
Sons,  Limited  (Salford),  has  resigned  to  become  general  man- 
ager of  The  New  Gutta-Percha  Co. 

The  Unity  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  operating  the  plant  at  Wood- 
ley,  Cheshire,  known  formerly  as  the  Hyde  Rubber  Works,  have 
gone  extensively  into  the  manufacture  of  solid  rubber  tires.  The 
controlling  interest  is  held  by  J.  Mandleberg  &  Co.,  Limited,  of 
Pendleton,  Manchester. 

Colonel  Richard  K.  Birley,  managing  director  of  Charles 
Macintosh  &  Co.,  Limited  (Manchester),  is  on  the  board  of  the 
Beaufort  Borneo  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  registered  in  London 
with  £100,000  [^$486,650]  capital,  to  plant  rubber  in  British 
North  Borneo. 

The  Cape  Asbestos  Co.,  Limited  (London),  manufacturers  of 
asbestos  insulating  materials,  report  net  profits  for  the  past  year 
of  £6,270,  as  against  £1,828  for  the  year  preceding,  and  this  re- 
duces the  outstanding  credit  balance  of  £17,571  to  £11,301. 

Claudius  Ash,  Sons  &  Co.  (1905),  Limited,  the  extensive  manu- 
facturers of  dental  goods  [see  The  India  Rubber  World,  July 
I,  1907 — page  321],  will  have  a  predominating  interest  in  the  new 
Platinum  Corporation,  Limited,  capitalized  at  £300,000,  formed 
to  acquire  valuable  platinum  and  gold  concessions  in  Russia,  com- 
prising 15,000  acres. 


The  profit  of  the  Craigpark  Electric  Cable  Co.,  Limited  (Glas- 
gow), for  the  past  business  year  amount  to  £6,443,  as  compared 
with  £4,223,  the  three  previous  years'  average.  The  usual  divi- 
dend (6  per  cent.)  on  the  preferred  shares  was  paid  and  6  per 
cent,  on  the  ordinary  shares.  The  last  previous  ordinary  divi- 
dend, 5  per  cent.,  was  paid  in  1903. 

GERMANY. 

Asbest-  u.  Gummiwerke  Alfred  Calmon,  A.-G.,  at  Hamburg, 
report  for  the  last  business  year  gross  profits  of  996,095  marks, 
as  against  739,428  marks  for  the  year  before.  The  net  profit  was 
421,579  marks,  of  which  360,000  marks  go  to  pay  6  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  of  6,000,000  marks  [=$1,428,000]. 

The  German  rubber  manufacturers  have  scored  a  victory  in 
respect  of  the  import  duties  on  benzine.  They  have  had  to  pay 
a  duty  of  3  shillings  per  hundred  weight,  while  benzine  imported 
from  Austria,  Hungary,  or  Roumania,  for  motor  purposes,  was 
charged  i  shilling  for  only  light  benzine,  and  the  heavy  sorts, 
which  the  rubber  goods  maker  finds  the  most  useful,  could  be 
imported  duty  free  for  motoring  purposes.  The  result  of  agita- 
tion has  been  not  only  that  the  limit  of  specific  gravity  not  to  be 
exceeded  for  duty  free  benzine  has  been  raised  from  0.77  to  0.805, 
but  the  duty  for  such  benzines  is  removed  for  the  rubber  in- 
dustry as  well  as  for  motor  folk. 

Exports  of  india-rubber  goods  from  Leipzig  to  the  United 
States  during  the  calendar  year  1906  amounted  in  value  to  $28,- 
472,  and  in  1905  to  $16,447,  according  to  the  United  States  consul 
at   Leipzig. 

The  Mannheimer  Gummi-,  Guttapercha-  und  Asbest-Fabrik 
A.-G.  have  bought  land  for  36,000  marks  at  Kirchbein,  near 
Heidelberg,  with  a  view  possibly  to  the  removal  of  their  works 
to  that  place. 

Otto  Oloflf,  lately  with  the  Mannheimer  Gummi-,  Guttapercha- 
und  Asbest-Fabrik  A.-G.,  has  been  made  general  director  of  the 
Frankfurter  Gummiwaren-Fabrik  Carl  Stockicht  .^.-G.,  at  Frank- 
fort  O/M.  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The  Ungarische  Gummiwaren-Fabriks  Aktiengesellschaft,  at 
Budapest,  capitalized  at  1,600,000  kroner  [^=$324,800],  paid  a  divi- 
dend of  II  per  cent.,  against  10  per  cent,  for  the  preceding 
year.  The  capital  is  to  be  increased  to  2,500,000  kroner 
[=$507,500]. 

At  the  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  shareholders  of  the 
Oesterreichisch-Amerikanische  Gummifabriks  Aktiengesellschaft, 
at  Vienna,  under  the  presidency  of  Hugo  Markus,  it  was  voted  to 
increase  the  capital  to  4,000,000  kroner  [=$812,000]  by  the  issue, 
at  par,  of  2,500  shares  of  400  kroner  each. 

BELGIITM. 

Capt.mn  Vitta,  the  director  in  Africa  of  the  Cie.  Industrielle 
et  de  Transports  au  Stanley  Pool  "Citas,"  operating  in  rubber 
on  the  Congo,  has  been  visiting  the  headquarters  of  the  com- 
pany at  Brussels,  where  recently  there  was  conferred  upon  him 
the  decoration  of  chevalier  of  the  royal  Order  of  the  Lion.  At 
the  same  time  the  direction  of  the  company  "Citas"  tendered  a 
banquet  to  Captain  Vitta,  at  which  he  was  complimented  upon 
his  work  in  Africa  and  presented  with  a  jeweled  memento  of  the 
occasion.  Captain  Vitta  has  spent  14  years  in  the  Congo  region, 
having  served  two  terms  in  the  service  of  the  Free  State  and 
si.x  years  in  that  of  "Citas."  The  director  of  this  company  in 
Belgium  is  Mons.  Edmond  Hinck,  who  also  is  a  director  in  the 
American  Congo   Co. 

Societe  Beige  pour  la  Fabrication  des  Cables  et  fils  Electriques, 
S.  A.,  of  Brussels,  with  works  at  Buysinghen,  have  increased 
their  capital  to   1,000,000  francs    [=$193,000]. 

SWEDEN. 

Imports  of  crude  rubber  in  1905  amount  to  828,921  kilograms 
[=1,823,626  pounds].  Value  of  imports  of  rubber  goods,  3,286,516 
kronen  [=$88,478.63]  ;  value  of  rubber  goods  exported,  mostly 
footwear,   5,160,543  kronen    [=$138,302.55]. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  AT  AKRON. 


BY     A     RESIDENT    CORRESPONDENT. 

•T'HE  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  are  erecting  an  additional 
•*  building,  four  stories,  90  X  44  feet.  Their  tire  manufacture 
has  increased  to  such  proportions  that  their  present  buildings 
are  no  longer  adequate. 

Twenty-three  of  the  Firestone  company's  traveling  salesmen 
met  here  on  July  9,  for  their  annual  convention.  The  officials 
of  the  company  entertained  their  men  handsomely.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  the  entire  party  journeyed  to  Cleveland,  where  they 
witnessed  the  departure  of  the  Gliddcn  automobile  tour  entries 
the  next  morning.  During  their  gathering  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  company's  sales  have  been  greater  during  the  past  year 
than  in  their  whole  history  before. 

As  the  Glidden  tourists  passed  the  home  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Fire- 
stone, president  of  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  near 
Columbiana,  they  were  treated  to  baskets  of  lunch,  served  from 
a  large  tent  erected  on  the  lawn.  The  homestead  was  the  birth- 
place of  Mr.  Firestone  and  his  brother,  the  company's  sales  man- 
ager. 

Frank  H.  Burmester  has  severed  his  connection  with  the  Bur- 
mester  Rubber  Co.,  of  Boston,  to  accept  the  position  of  New 
England  traveling  representative  for  the  Firestone  company. 

The  four  story  office  building  which  is  being  erected  at  the 
corner  of  South  Main  and  Rubber  streets  for  The  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Co.  is  nearing  completion.  The  structure  will  be  one  of 
the  best  finished  office  buildings  in  Akron,  and  will  probably  cost 
$roo,ooo.  The  five  story  factory  building  on  the  opposite  corner 
is  also  well  under  way.  This  structure  will  be  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  molded  rubber  goods.  With  these  new  buildings 
the  Goodrich  company  will  have  a  floor  area  of  17  acres. 

Progress  upon  the  erection  of  the  plant  of  the  newly  in- 
corporated Star  Rubber  Co.  has  been  rapid,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  main  building,  which  will  be  three  stories  in  height  and 
100  X  50  feet,  will  be  completed  within  a  few  weeks.  Officials 
of  the  company  state  that  they  will  be  ready  to  begin  operations 
by  the  middle  of  September. 

The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  are  planning  to  pay  more  attention 
to  their  foreign  trade.  Mr.  Charles  T.  Wilson  has  sailed  for 
London  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  the  Diamond's  sales  in 
Europe.  After  studying  the  English  field,  Mr.  Wilson  intends 
to  give  his  attention  to  France  and  Germany.  He  is  an  experi- 
enced tire  man,  having  been  connected  with  the  Diamond  com- 
pany for  years,  during  part  of  which  time  he  has  been  abroad. 

The  ."^kron  Pneumatic  Tire  and  Protector  Co.,  formed  to 
manufacture  the  new  puncture  proof  automobile  tire  invented  by 
Lemon  Grcenwald,  has  been  incorporated,  and  is  already  engaged 
in  manufacturing  the  tire  in  a  building  on  West  Buchtel  ave- 
nue. Many  orders  have  been  secured,  and  the  company  has 
bright  prospects.  The  incorporators  are  W.  J.  Neil,  J.  S.  Mc- 
Clurg,  Frank  R.  Talbot,  W.  R.  Talbot,  and  Lemon  Greenwald. 
Tire  protectors  and  ordinary  pneumatic  tires  are  also  being  put 
out  by  the  new  concern.  [See  The  India  Rubber  World,  July 
I,  1907— page  313.] 

The  Buckeye  Rubber  Co.  will  erect  a  large  building,  224  X  4° 
feet,  as  an  addition  to  their  present  plant. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  events  of  the  year  in  local  rubber 
circles,  was  the  picnic  of  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co.'s  employes, 
held  at  Silver  Lake  on  Saturday,  July  13.  The  gate  records 
showed  that  8.000  people  were  in  attendance,  and  nearly  5,000  of 
these  had  their  expenses,  including  transportation  to  and  from 
the  lake,  admission  to  the  dancing  pavilion,  boating,  and  so  on, 
borne  by  the  company. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Goodrich,  whose  intended  removal  to  the  East 
has  been  mentioned,  will  in  consequence  resign  the  position  of 
junior  warden  of  the  Church  of  Our   Saviour  at  Akron.     .-Xt  a 


recent  meeting  of  the  church  vestry  Mr.  Goodrich  was  presented 
with  a  beautiful  loving  cup. 

Portions  of  several  streets  in  Akron  are  to  be  vacated,  by 
action  of  the  city  council,  in  compliance  with  the  requests  of 
manufacturing  concerns  desirous  of  enlarging  their  premises. 
Rubber  street  will  be  vacated  on  the  request  of  the  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Co.,  who  own  all  the  adjacent  property,  and  Third  avenue 
will  be  vacated  at  the  instance  of  the  Buckeye  Rubber  Co.,  who 
agree  to  open  another  street  in  that  locality. 


THE   RUBBER  TRADE   AT    SAN    FRANCISCO. 

BY   A   RESIDENT  CORRESl'ONDENT. 

r^ESPITE  the  more  or  less  unsettled  condition  of  San  Fran- 
'-^  Cisco  affairs,  in  many  directions,  the  outlook  for  the  rubber 
supply  houses  appears  promising,  and  all  are  doing  a  good  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Parish,  of  the  Gorham  Rubber  Co.,  will  start  for 
the  Orient  about  August  8.  They  report  business  very  good,  espe- 
cially in  the  automobile  line,  and  better  this  year  than  for  some 
time  past.  Mr.  W.  J.  Gorham  is  down  in  Los  .'\ngeles  in  charge 
of  the  branch  store,  while  Mr.  E.  Helm  is  gone  East. 

The  Phoenix  Rubber  Co.,  at  Nos.  115-117  Beal  street,  report 
business  exceedingly  good,  and  have  also  done  well  in  the  auto- 
mobile trade,  and  up  to  the  present  time  have  all  they  can  do. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Keffer,  formerly  of  the  Gorham  Rubber  Co.,  is 
now  city  salesman  for  the  Sterling  Rubber  Co.,  handling  the 
druggists'   sundries   line   exclusively. 

Mr.  Squires,  formerly  of  Barton,  Squires  &  Byrne,  is  now 
in  the  rubber  business  for  himself,  having  secured  a  number  of 
eastern  lines  to  represent  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  has  recently 
made  a  trip  along  the  southern  coast  of  California  and  suc- 
ceeded in  landing  some  good  orders. 

The  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.  continue  to  report  a  steadily  in- 
creasing business.  Mr.  R.  H.  Pease,  the  president,  is  preparing 
to  leave  for  Portland  to  look  out  for  the  company's  branch 
store,  as  well  as  have  a  pleasant  change  for  his  family  during 
the    summer. 

The  George  P.  Moore  Co.,  at  No.  721  Golden  Gate  avenue, 
are  doing  a  good  business  in  automobile  supplies  and  are  con- 
stantly receiving  orders  from  the  country,  especially  from  places 
ordinarily  considered  out  of  the  way,  such  as  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana, where  one  would  hardly  expect  to  find  many  automobiles, 
and  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  supplies  shows  the  great 
increase  in  that  industry  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  rub- 
ber business. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  at  No.  1036  Golden  Gate  avenue,  report 
an  active  business,  and  are  pleased  with  the  bright  outlook  for 
the  summer  season.  The  car  which  won  the  fifty  mile  race  at 
Delmonte  was  equipped  with   Fisk  tires. 

The  California  Antioak  Tire  and  Motor  Co.  has  been  in- 
corporated at  Los  Angeles. 

The  San  Juan  Rubber  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Los  Angeles, 
have  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  California,  to  plant 
rubber  in  Costa  Rica. 

Representatives  of  the  Builders'  E.xchangc,  Real  Estate  Board, 
and  Building  Trades  Council  have  adopted  a  resolution  favoring 
a  wage  schedule  in  the  building  trades,  to  be  adjusted  by  a  joint 
committee,  signed  for  three  years,  and  published  broadcast. 
There  are  some  indications  that  such  a  course  may  be  carried 
out.  The  signing  of  such  an  agreement  as  that  indicated  by  the 
resolution,  which  would  assure  three  years  of  certainty  to  in- 
vestors and  contractors  and  reasonable  wages,  would  give  a  great 
impulse  to  construction.  Kt  present  there  is  no  such  assurance. 
If  an  agreement  is  reached  the  element  of  uncertainty  will  be 
obliterated,  money  will  be  easier,  owners  will  be  encouraged 
to  improve  their  property,  work  will  be  plentiful,  and  general 
prosperity  will  ensue. 
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News   of  the   American    Rubber  Trade. 


XJNITED    STATES    RUBBER    CO.— DIVIDENDS. 

THE  directiirs  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  011  June  27. 
declared  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  2  per  cent,  on 
the  First  preferred  stock  and  the  regular  quarterly  divi- 
dend of  ij4  per  cent,  on  the  Second  preferred  stock  from  the  net 
earnings  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  April  i,  1907,  payable  on 
July  31  to  shareholders  of  record  July  15.  The  net  earnings  for 
the  year  (June  partially  estimated)  are  stated  to  have  been 
approximately  $1,040,667.42,  which  includes  dividends  amounting 
to  $138,906.25  received  upon  stock  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manu- 
facturing Co.  Net  earnings  at  the  same  time  last  year  were 
$972,000,  including  $116,277.53  i"  Rubber  Goods  dividends. 

BOSTON    WOVEN    HOSE    AND    RUBBER    CO NEW    BUILDINGS. 

The  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.  have  been  building 
up  their  plant  at  Cambridge  for  about  25  years,  until  every 
square  foot  of  available  space  has  been  covered.  Several 
months  ago  they  purchased  the  property 
of  the  Chchnsford  Foundry  Co.,  about 
150,000  square  feet,  adjoining  their  origi- 
nal land  on  the  north,  since  which  time 
they  have  purchased  additional  land  and 
are  proceeding  to  erect  several  new 
buildings.  Ground  has  been  broken  for 
a  four-story  building  of  reinforced  con- 
crete, to  be  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  various  kinds  of  hose,  the  equipment 
for  which  will  be  entirely  new.  During 
this  month  work  will  begin  on  a  four- 
story  building  nearly  600  feet  long  for 
the  receiving  and  shipping  departments 
and  storage  of  raw  and  finished  materi- 
als. To  enable  the  company  to  produce 
sufficient  quantities  of  "Boston"  and 
"Eclipse"  spray  nozzles  and  other  hose 
fittings,  a  new  brass  foundry,  said  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  is  now 
under  construction. 

Additions  will  also  be  made  at  the 
company's  reclaiming  plant  at  Plymouth. 
Plans  are  drawn  for  a  three  story  build- 
ing there,  and  additional  engines  and 
boilers  will  be  installed.  A  portrait  of 
the  company's  new  manager  appears  on 
this  page. 

BACK   TO    THE    OLD    QUARTERS. 

William  H.  Scheel,  who  has  returned  to  his  former 
location,  No.  158  Maiden  lane,  New  York — the  premises  oc- 
cupied before  a  recent  fire — announces  that  his  facilities  now 
will  permit  of  the  handling  of  a  much  larger  line  of  goods  for 
the  rubber  trade,  such  as  substitutes,  antimonies,  colors  and 
fillers.  The  business  of  William  H.  Scheel  is  now  in  the 
nineteenth   year. 

THEBAUD   BROTHERS   EMBARRASSED. 

Theb.vud  Brothers,  commission  merchants  at  No.  87 
Broad  street,  who  claim  the  honor  of  being  the  oldest  mer- 
cantile house  in  New  York,  made  an  assignment  for  the  bene- 
fit of  creditors  on  July  17  to  Ernest  G.  Pfiester.  This  action 
was  prompted  by  the  reported  failure  of  a  correspondent  in 
Yucatan.  The  liabilities  are  roughly  estimated  at  $750,000 
and  the  assets  at  $1,000,000.  The  firm  hope  to  be  able  soon 
to  resume.  They  were  importers  of  Mexican  and  Central 
American  products,  including  india-rubber,  and  exporters  of 
American  manufactures. 


RUBBER  FOOTWXAR  TRADE  IN  ST.  LOVIB. 

The  Hamilton,  P,riiwii  .Slioo  Co.  (St.  Louis)  continue  to  break 
all  records  in  the  matter  of  their  shipments.  From  December 
12,  1906,  to  June  I,  1907,  the  total  volume  amounted  to  $6,103, 
630.05 — an  increase  of  $1,002,297.21  over  the  corresponding  dates 
one  year  previous.  Mr.  W.  D.  Collins,  manager  of  their  rubber 
footwear  department,  advises  The  Indi.\  Rubber  World  that 
their  rubber  business,  as  compared  with  last  year,  shows  an 
increase  very  near  to  25  per  cent.  The  firm  are  exclusive  West- 
ern agents  for  the  "Lycoming"  and  "Keystone"  brands,  of  which 
they  carry  such  full  stocks  that  they  are  able  to  fill  every  order 
complete  on  the  same  day  it  is  received.  This  they  did  through- 
out 1906  and  the  same  rule  has  been  followed  thus  far  in  the 
current  year.  The  Hamilton,  Brown  Shoe  Co.  are  having  a  par- 
ticularly good  trade  in  soire  lines  of  rubber  made  specially  to 
their  order  for  the  field  which  thev  cover. 


George  E.   H.\ll. 

[General  Manager  Boston  Woven  Hose  and 
Rubber  Co.  See  The  India  Rubber  World. 
July   I,   igo; — page  325.] 


MOTZ   CLINCHER   TIRE   AND  RUBBER. 

The  annual  meeting  of  Motz  Clincher 
Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio) 
was  held  on  July  5.  The  directors 
chosen  are  Charles  Motz,  Gus.  Burk- 
hardt,  Nicholas  Sell,  Dr.  H.  J.  Saun- 
ders, William  Wolf,  N.  C.  Stone  and 
Paul  E.  Bertsch.  C.  Motz  was  re- 
elected president,  G.  Burkhardt,  vice- 
president  and  N.  Seil  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  company  have  added  to 
their  products  a  new  non-skidding  cush- 
ion tire,  and  their  prospects  for  the 
year  are  most  encouraging,  not  only  at 
hi>me  but  in  connection  with  the  for- 
eign trade.  Motz  tires  have  met  a  good 
sale  in  Europe. 

NEW   LOCATION   FOR   CAPEN,    OF   ST.    LOUIS 

C.M'KN    Belting  and   Rubber   Co.    (St. 
Louis)   have  removed  to  new  and  much 
larger  quarters,  at  the  southwest  corner 
of    Main    and    Chestnut    streets.     They 
have  one  of  the  best  equipped  stores  in 
the   lines  of  leather  belting,   mechanical 
rubber  goods  and  mill  supplies  in  their 
section.     The     company    were    incorpo- 
rated in   1900  and  carry  the  St.  Louis  accounts  of  some  leading 
rubber  manufacturing  concerns.     Charles   P.   Capen  is   manager 
of  the  business. 

FEDERAL    RUBBER    CO. 

The  Federal  Rubber  Co.  (Cudahy,  Wi.'iconsin)  have  filed  notice 
of  an  increase  of  their  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $620,000  for 
the  purpose  of  enlarging  their  plant.  The  officers  of  the  com- 
pany are :  John  H.  Frank,  president ;  George  P.  Mayer,  vice- 
president ;  W.  H.  Upmeyer,  treasurer;  William  Brumder,  secre- 
tary. William  A.  Koneman,  the  inventor  of  a  recently  patented 
rubber  reclaiming  process  to  be  used  by  the  company,  has  been 
elected  manager. 

ANDERSON  PNEUMATIC  CUSHION  HEEL. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.  (Boston)  have  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  W.  G.  Anderson,  the  patentee  of 
the  Anderson  Improved  Pneumatic  Cushion  Rubber  Heel  [illus- 
trated and  described  in  The  India  Rubber  World,  July  i,  1907 — 
page  318],  whereby  they  will  undertake  the  sole  manufacture  and 
sale  <if  this  popular  article. 
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NEW  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  Bridgeport  Elastic  Fabric  Co.,  Inc.  (BridRcport,  Con- 
necticut) have  added  to  their  plant  a  brick  one  story  build- 
ing, 100  X  55  feet,  to  be  used  for  weaving.  They  are  install- 
ing machinery  which  will  add  25  per  cent,  to  their  produc- 
tion, and  the  additional  room  will  enable  them  eventually  to 
increase  50  per  cent.  The  company  were  incorporated  in 
June,  1902,  and  make  narrow  elastic  goods,  mostly  for  hose 
supporters  and  garters. 

The  West  Point  Manuf.icturing  Co..  of  West  Point, 
Georgia,  are  erecting  a  new  mill  between  West  Point  and 
I-angdale,  Ga.,  in  addition  to  their  already  extensive  mills, 
which  will  be  the  largest  plant  in  the  world  devoted  to  the 
manufacture   of  cotton   duck. 

Para  Rubber  Works,  a  new  company,  with  temporary 
offices  at  No.  97  Warren  street.  New  York,  plan  the  erection 
of  a  factory  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  for  rubber  in- 
sulated copper  wire.  Francis  Granger,  well  known  in  the 
electrical   field,  is  prominent  in   the  company. 

LEO   F.    NADEAU,    CONSXTL. 

The  president  of  Guatemala  has 
created  a  consulate  for  that  republic 
at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  ap- 
pointed as  consul  Mr.  Leo  F.  Na- 
deau.  Mr.  Nadeau  lias  spent  consid- 
erable time  in  Guatemala,  where  he  is 
interested  in  planting  and  grazing, 
being  secretary  and  treasurer  of  La 
Nueva  Providencia  Rubber  Co.,  a  cor- 
poration which  he  was  instrumental 
in  forming  some  years  ago.  Mr.  Na- 
deau is  engaged  also  in  the  insurance 
business  at  Providence,  and  in  the  im- 
poration  of  Central  American  prod- 
ucts. He  is  a  Brown  University  man, 
a  member  of  the  Providence  Board  of 
Trade  and  active  in  Masonic  circles. 
He  is,  altogether,  an  active  business  man. 
A  portrait  of  him  appears  on  this 
page. 

OUTINGS   OF  RUBBER  PEOPLE. 

The   annual     picnic   of    employes    of 
The    Diamond    Rubber    Co.    (Akron, 
Ohio),  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dia- 
mond  Rubber  Workers'   Relief  Asso- 
ciation   and    the    Diamond    Rubber    Co.'s    Band    Association, 
held  at  Silver  Lake,  near  Akron,  on  July  13,  was  largely  at- 
tended and  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  present.     There  were 
baseball   and   other  sports   and   dancing. 

The  annual  baseball  game  between  nines  from  the  married 
and  the  unmarried  members  of  the  staf?  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.'s  New  York  offices,  scheduled  this  year  for  June 
29  at  New  Dorp,  Staten  Island,  had  to  be  postponed  on 
account  of  the  rain  and  a  new  date  for  the  game  has  not  been 
announced. 

The  salesmen  of  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  held 
their  annual  convention  at  Akron  during  the  week  beginning 
July  8.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  named  they  attended  a 
reception  and  dinner  at  the  Portage  Country  Club,  when, 
being  23  in  number,  they  organized  themselves  into  a 
"Skidoo  Club." 

TIRE  COMPANY  NOTES. 

Thf.  Auto  Tire  and  Supply  Co.,  No.  134  Washington  street, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  have  been  organized  for  the  sale 
of  motor  supplies  generally.  They  are  now  carrying  in 
stock  the  Continental  tires  and  several  leading  American 
makes. 


The  Healy  Leather  Tire  Co.-,  of  No.  90  Gold  street  and 
N'o.  1906  Broadway,  New  York,  whose  leather  tires  have 
been  described  in  these  pages,  are  selling  a  line  of  specially 
made  inner  tubes  of  red  rubber  having  a  peculiar  composi- 
tion which  gives  them  extreme  toughness. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.  have  appointed  as  manager  of 
their  branch  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Mr.  J.  B.  Kavanaugh,  who 
formerly  was  connected  with  the  Hartford  Rubber  Works 
Co.  Mr.  Kavanaugh  has  been  succeeded  as  the  Hartford 
company's  manager  at  Cleveland  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Goodall. 

W.  D.  Newerf,  Pacific  coast  representative  of  the  Good- 
year Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio),  with  headquarters 
at  Los  Angeles,  California,  has  established  a  branch  house  in 
San  Francisco,  on  Golden  Gate  avenue,  in  charge  of  A.  C. 
Leonard. 

Trenton    Rubber    Manufacturing   Co.    (Trenton,    New   Jer- 
sey)   issue   an   attractive    booklet    relating    to    their   "Trenton" 
:iutomobilc  tire  tubes,  including  a  price  list. 
It    is    announced   that  the   Ajax-Grieb   Rubber  Co.,   of    New 
York    and    Trenton,    have    practically 
decided    to    change    the    location    of 
their  factory,  with  a  view  to  securing 
premises   that   will   permit   of   greater 
expansion.     Propositions  from  two  or 
three  towns  regarding  the  location  of 
the  factory  have  recently  been  under 
consideration. 

The  Dow  Tire  Co.  (No.  104  West 
Forty-second  street,  New  York)  have 
secured  premises  at  Bush  terminal, 
in  Brooklyn,  and  begun  the  manufac- 
ture of  inner  tubes. 


Leo  F.   Nadeau. 

I  RubbLT    Planter    and    Guatemalan    Consul    at 
Providence.   Rhode   Island.) 


NEW    INCORPORATIONS. 

New  Jersey  Antioak  Co.,  June  24, 
1907,  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey; 
capital  authorized,  $25,000.  Incorpo- 
rators: Arthur  W.  Snow,  Albert  R. 
Palmer  and  Charles  C.  Kern.  Regis- 
tered oflices:  Nos.  9-15  Clinton  street, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

New  York  Antioak  Tire  Co.,  June 
18,  1907,  under  New  York  laws;  capi- 
tal,   $25,000.     Incorporators:     H.     W. 

'■■       Morehouse,    Brooklyn;   A.    R.    Palmer 

and  C.   C.   Kern,   New   Y'ork  city. 

Interstate  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  May  15,  1907,  under  the  laws 
of  Washington  state;  to  deal  in  mechanical  rubber  goods, 
leather  belting,  etc.,  and  to  make  valves,  gaskets  and  the  like; 
capital,  $20,000.  Location:  No.  322  First  avenue.  Spokane, 
Wash.  Richard  Church,  president  and  manager;  George  W. 
Orchard,  secretary  and  treasurer;  S.  J.  Wigle,  vice-president. 
Will  C.  Church,  of  Boston,  is  expected  to  reach  Spokane 
about  August  15  to  take  an  active  interest. 

Dunn-Locke  Vacuum  Cleaning  Co.,  June  18,  1907,  under 
N'cw  York  laws;  capital,  $1,000,000.  Directors:  Chase  Mellcn, 
Garden  City,  L.  I.;  Perry  H.  Blodgett  and  H.  M.  Ward,  New 
York  city. 

Bay  State  Compressed  Air  Vacuum  Cleaning  Co.,  July  15, 
1907,  under  Massachusetts  laws;  capital,  $100,000.  E.  F. 
Coburn,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  president:  G.  Peck,  Boston,  treas- 
urer. 

Pocket  Ice  Apron  Co..  July  5,  1907.  under  Rhode  Island 
laws,  to  make  and  sell  rubber  ice  aprons;  capital,  $5,000.  In- 
corporators: Isaac  Crocker,  Albert  H.  Bloss  and  George  I. 
Crocker.     Office:  Providence,  R.  I. 

Passaic  Cotton  Mills.  February  5,  1907.  under  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey;  to  make  automobile  tire  fabrics;  capital  author- 
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ized,  $100,000.  Incorporators:  Robert  D.  Benson,  Henry 
Binns  and  John  D.  Suffern,  all  of  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Howard  Ramie  Fiber  Manufacturing  Co.,  June  20,  1907, 
under  the  laws  of  New  York;  to  manufacture  vegetable  fibers 
into  fabrics;  capital,  $1,000,000.  Incorporators:  H.  H.  How- 
ard, H.  Miller-Howard  and  A.  Hillebrandt,  all  of  New  York 
city. 

The  M.  W.  Dunton  Co.  (Providence,  R.  I.)  have  been  in- 
corporated under  the  Rhode  Island  law-s,  with  $50,000  capital, 
to  succeed  to  the  business  of  M.  W.  Dunton  &  Co.,  manu- 
facturers of  uncoated  cotton  armature  tapes  and  other  in- 
sulating material. 

The  Ferguson  Waterproof  Co.  filed  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion under  the  laws  of  Missouri,  April  30,  1907,  with  $200,000 
capital,  in  equal  amounts  of  preferred  and  common  stock. 
The  object  is  stated  to  be  the  manufacture  of  waterproof  gar- 
ments and  other  waterproof  goods,  at  Paducah,  Kentucky. 
The  principal  shareholders  are  Forrest  Ferguson,  a  St.  Louis 
dry  goods  merchant  (president  of  the  company),  and  David 
M.  Flournoy,  a  broker,  of  Paducah.  Mr.  Ferguson  informs 
The  India  Rubber  World  that  the  company  will  not  use  rubber. 

The  Priest  Tire  Co.,  June  8,  1907,  under  the  Wisconsin 
laws;  capital  authorized,  $100,000.  Incorporators:  George 
Beyer,  Frank  Fisher,  Jr.,  Augustus  F.  Priest  and  W.  P.  Cook, 
all  of  Oconto,  Wis.  The  object  is  to  exploit  a  tire  patented 
by  Mr.  Priest,  who  becomes  secretary  of  the  company.  The 
present  address  of  the  company  is  No.  315  Everett  building, 
Akron,  Ohio,  in  which  city  the  tire  probably  will  be  manu- 
factured. 

Hazen-Brown  Co.,  Inc.,  May  29,  1907,  under  the  Massa- 
chusetts laws;  to  make  rubber  and  other  cements;  capital, 
$30,000.  George  D.  Hazen,  president ;  Louis  Brown,  vice-presi- 
dent; Max  Brown,  treasurer.  Office:  Brockton,  Mass.  The 
company  report:  "Our  business  is  manufacturing  and  marketing 
to  the  shoe  industry  our  product  called  'Hazenite,'  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  used  as  a  folding  cement  for  oily  leather." 

MOTOR  CABS  FOR  NEW  YORK. 

The  New  \"ork  Motor  Cab  Co.,  Limited,  has  been  formed  ni 
London,  with  £303,000  [=$1,474,549.50]  capital,  to  supply  in  New 
Y'ork  a  service  of  300  Darracq  motor  cars,  of  the  14-16  H.p.  four 
cylinder  landaulette  type,  for  four  or  five  passengers,  and  fitted 
with  taximeters.  The  rate  of  fares  mentioned  is  30  cents  for  the 
first  half  mile  and  10  cents  for  each  additional  quarter  mile. 
The  cost  to  the  company  of  the  cabs,  Paris  delivery,  is  to  be 
^352  [=$1,713]  each.  The  operating  cost  estimates  include  $2  per 
cab  per  day  for  tires.  The  average  receipts  per  day  are  figured 
at  $24  per  cab,  the  average  gross  profit  $19.20,  and  the  total 
yearly  net  profit  $953,400.  The  cabs  are  to  be  practically  the 
same  as  those  now  used  in  London  and  Paris.  W.  K.  Vander- 
bilt,  Jr.,  is  reported  in  a  London  paper  to  be  financially  inter- 
ested. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO.S  REPORT. 

The  fifteenth  annual  report  of  the  General  Electric  Co. 
(Schenectady,  New  York),  for  the  year  ending  January  31,  1907, 
shows:  Goods  billed  to  customers  during  the  year,  $60,071,883; 
orders  received,  $60,483,659;  profits  (after  writing  off  $2,834,- 
123.80  for  depreciation  of  plants),  $8,427,842.68;  dividends  paid, 
$4,344,342;  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year,  $15,110,796.77.  The 
capital  authorized  is  $80,000,000,  and  the  amount  issued  $65,134,- 
130.  The  land  area  of  the  three  manufacturing  plants  is  about 
445  acres ;  the  number  of  employes  28,000.  The  patent  account, 
figured  as  an  asset  of  $4,000,000  in  1899,  has  been  reduced 
gradually  to  $1.  The  report  mentions  that  electric  motors  in 
industrial  establishments  continue  to  increase  in  numbers  and 
in  variety  of  applications.  The  company  have  in  hand  contracts 
for  motors  of  special  design,  for  driving  steel  rolling  mills,  of 
an  average  capacity  of  10,000  h.  p.  [Last  year's  report  in  The 
India  Rubber  World,  July  i,  1906— page  335.] 


THE    SUMMER    SHUTDOWN. 

The  two  factories  of  the  Woonsockct  Rubber  Co.  closed  on 
July  26  and  will  resume  work  on  August  6.  This  date  was 
chosen  for  the  annual  shutdown  in  order  to  allow  the  em- 
ployes to  celebrate  "Old  Home  Week"  at  Providence. 

The  Hood  Rubber  Co.  resumed  work  at  their  factory  on 
the  Monday  following  July  4,  after  having  been  shut  down 
during  the  intervening  days. 

The  Republic  Rubber  Co.  (Youngstown,  Ohio),  after  hav- 
ing closed  their  factories  for  a  few  days  for  repairs  and  the 
annual  inventory,  resumed  work  on  July  5. 

The  factory  of  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.  (Bristol, 
Rhode  Island)  resumed  work  on  the  Monday  following  July 
4,  after  a  shutdown  of  three  days.  The  tennis  shoe  output 
lately  has  been  doubled. 

RUBBER   SOLED   LEATHER   SHOE  CO. 

Fayette  W.  Wheeler,  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Boston  in 
1898,  has  been  disbarred  on  account  of  transactions  growing 
out  of  his  connection  with  the  Rubber  Soled  Leather  Shoe 
Co.,  of  Soutli  Framingham,  Mass.  This  company,  formed  in 
1897  and  petitioned  into  bankruptcy  in  1904,  elected  Wheeler 
as  president  and  general  manager  in  1902.  He  is  charged 
with  having,  by  misrepresentations,  induced  a  certain  Mrs. 
Sturtevant,  now  deceased,  to  sign  notes  for  the  company,  the 
facts  concerning  which  have  come  to  light  fully  only  of  late. 
The  company  was  formed  to  make  a  shoe  patented  by  George 
F.  Butterfield. 

DIVIDEND    PAYMENTS. 

Dividends  on  the  shares  of  the  following  companies  were 
payable  on  July  i: 

Boston  Belting  Co.,  quarterly,  $2  per  share. 

Robins  Conveying  Belt  Co.,  preferred,  semi-annual,  3^  per 
cent. 

American  Chicle  Co.,  preferred,  quarterly,  1J2  per  cent. 

Celluloid  Co.,  quarterly,  1^/2  per  cent. 

The  directors  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation 
[see  The  India  Rubber  World,  July  i,  1907 — page  316]  de- 
clared a  dividend  of  lyi  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  shares  and 
a  dividend  of  2  per  cent,  on  the  common  shares,  both  payable 
July  15.  .All  the  shares  are  of  the  par  value  of  $25.  This  was 
in  addition  to  a  stock  dividend  amounting  to  25  per  cent,  on  the 
common  stock  authorized  at  the  annual  meeting  in  June. 

TRIAL   OF   WALTER  K.    FREEMAN. 

The  conviction  of  Walter  K.  Freeman  on  a  charge  of  larceny 
made  by  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  manufacturing  chemists,  in  a  New 
York  court,  was  reported  in  The  India  Rubber  World  of  April  i 
last  (page  225).  He  was  sentenced  to  the  State  prison  for  three 
years,  but  made  various  motions  for  a  new  trial,  on  which  a 
final  hearing  was  not  reached  until  July  22,  when  the  sentence 
pronounced  in  April  was  confirmed.  Freeman  has  succeeded  in 
gaining  another  opportunity  to  move  for  a  new  trial,  in  a  higher 
court,  which  motion  will  come  up  in  September,  Freeman  has 
been  confined  in  the  Tombs  prison  in  New  York  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  is  now  held  in  $10,000  bail. 

ELECTRIC    RUBBER    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

The  sale  of  the  plant  of  the  Electric  Rubber  Manufacturing 
Co.  (Rutherford,  New  Jersey),  in  bankruptcy,  was  reported  in 
the  last  issue  of  this  paper  (page  321).  The  receivers  have  since 
notified  the  creditors  that  the  Manhattan  Storage  Co.  (New 
York)  make  certain  claims  against  the  company,  in  respect  of 
tires  alleged  to  have  been  bought  under  guarantee  and  found 
to  be  of  poor  quality,  and  the  creditors  of  the  rubber  company 
were  invited  to  appear  on  July  29,  at  the  chancery  court  in  Jersey 
City,  when  the  receivers  were  to  pray  for  the  direction  of  the 
court  as  to  the  claims  above  mentioned.  The  Rutherford  prop- 
erty sold  for  $85,000,  or  in  excess  of  the  admitted  claims. 
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OKONITE  CO.,   LIMITED. 

This  company's  annual  return  was  tiled  in  London  on  April  24. 
The  whole  capital  (£120,000)  has  now  been  taken  up,  the  final 
calls  on  a  few  shares  having  been  made  during  the  year.  One- 
third  of  the  capital  is  in  ordinary  shares  and  two-thirds  in  6  per 
cent,  preference  shares.  Mortgages  and  charges,  £50,400,  of 
which  £33.000  are  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  the  company. 

NEW   TIRE   FABRIC    COMPANY. 

The  Passaic  Cotton  Mills  filed  articles  of  incorporation  under 
the  laws  of  New  Jersey  on  February  5,  1907;  capital,  $100,000. 
Incorporators:  Robert  D.  Benson,  Henry  Binns  and  John  D.  Suf- 
fern,  all  of  Passaic,  N.  J.  The  company  arc  now  building  a 
plant  at  Passaic,  intended  to  be  in  operation  by  September  15, 
for  the  manufacture  of  Sea  Island  and  Egyptian  cotton  fabrics, 
particularly  for  motor  tires  and  fire  hose.  For  some  time  past 
Catlin  &  Co.,  of  the  cotton  duck  trade  in  New  York,  have  con- 
trolled a  mill  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  operated  as  the  Wor- 
cester Rubber  Tire  Duck  Co.  The  plant  not  being  large  enough 
for  the  growth  of  this  business,  it  was  decided  to  build  at  Pas- 
saic, and  after  the  new  factory  is  completed  the  work  at  Wor- 
cester will  be  closed.  The  Passaic  plant  stands  on  a  tract  of 
S  acres,  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  railroad. 
R.  P.  M.  Eagles  is  vice-president  and  L.  R.  Cowdrey  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

THE  FISK  RUBBER  CO. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.  have  taken  possession  of  the  new  build- 
ing erected  for  their  New  York  branch,  at  No.  1725  Broadway. 
Its  equipment  comprises  a  very  complete  tire  vulcanizing  plant. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bowman,  who  recently  resigned  as  New  York  man- 
ager of  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  is  organizing  in  Boston  the  J.  W. 
Bowman  Co.,  which  will  engage  in  the  sale  of  automobiles. 

ATLANTIC  RUBBER  SHOE  CO.'S  AFFAIRS. 

The  application  of  John  R.  Hegeman  for  the  appointment  of 
a  receiver  for  the  Atlantic  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  a  corporation  of 
New  Jersey,  was  denied  in  the  Chancery  Court  at  Newark  on 
July  II.  Mr.  Hegeman  is  a  director  in  the  company  and  the 
owner  of  750  shares  of  preferred  and  2,500  shares  of  common 
stock.  His  application  for  the  receivership  was  based  upon  his 
opposition  to  the  resolution  to  go  into  liquidation  adopted  by 
two-thirds  of  the  shareholders  on  May  8  last.  He  declared  the- 
company  to  be  financially  able  to  continue  business.  The  vice 
chancellor  decided  that  the  ultimate  question  must  await  final 
hearing,  and  that  the  court  "ought  not  to  interfere  to  displace 
the  board  of  directors  or  enjoin  the  corporation  from  the  trans- 
action of  its  necessary  business  or  from  accomplishing  its  disso- 
lution." Mr.  Hegeman  is  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  the  board  is  composed  prin- 
cipally of  persons  of  financial  importance. 

The  Atlantic  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  was  incorporated  December 
18,  1901,  to  exploit  the  Donglity  patents  for  making  rubber  foot- 
wear by  machinery.  A  factory  was  built  at  Cranston,  Rhode 
Island,  and  operated  from  about  May  i  to  December  24,  1904. 
On  November  2.  igc6,  the  factory  property  was  sold  at  auction 
for  $137,000,  which  amount  is  stated  to  be  now  in  bank,  charge- 
able with  about  $12,000  in  liabilities.  The  capital  authorized 
by  the  charter  was  $10,000,000,  one-fourth  being  in  preferred 
stock.  On  December  20,  1905,  the  total  capital  was  written 
down  to  $800,000,  through  the  reduction  of  the  par  value  of  the 
preferred  stock  to  $20  and  of  the  common  to  $4  per  share.  The 
purchaser  of  the  Cranstop  plant  was  announced  to  be  William 
H.  Perry,  of  Providence.  The  rubber  machinery  contained  in 
it,  it  is  understood,  has  been  removed  to  factories  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.,  which  corporation  is  currently  reportSH  to 
control  the  Atlantic  Rubber   Shoe  Co.  to-day. 

MOTOR    OMNIBtrSES   FOR    FIFTH    AVENUE. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Co.,  owned  by  the  New  York  Trans- 
portation Co.,  have  acquired  for  use  on  Fifth  avenue,  New  York, 
15  De  Dion-Bouton  omnibus  chassis,  which  have  been  fitted  on 


this  side  with  doubled  deck  bodies  of  the  London  type,  seating 
34  passengers.  These  'buses  are  fitted  with  single  solid  rubber 
tires  on  the  front  wheels  and  twin  tires  on  the  rear.  For  the 
purpose  for  trying  out  the  various  makes  of  American  tires  the 
business  will  be  divided  among  different  factories.  The  'buses 
will  be  equipped  with  odometers  and  a  careful  record  kept  of 
the  mileage  of  each  tire,  so  that  comparative  statistics  will  be 
available  as  to  the  maintenance  cost  of  the  several  makes.  The 
company  have  planned  to  have  the  new  'buses  in  commission  by 
this   date. 

TRADE    NEWS    NOTES. 

The  wholesale  shoe  firm  of  George  H.  Reeder  &  Co.,  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  has  become  the  Grand  Rapids  Shoe  and 
Rubber  Co.,  Inc.  They  are  selling  agents  for  the  Hood  Rubber 
Co.,  carrying  a  complete  line  of  "Hood"  and  "Old  Colony"  rub- 
bers and  "Greyhound"  tennis  shoes,  in  addition  to  their  regular 
line  of  leather  goods. 

Earle  Brothers,  brokers  of  crude  india-rubber  and  gutta- 
percha. No.  66  Broad  street.  New  York,  announce  the  admission 
to  their  firm  of  Mr.  Harry  W.  Laird  and  Mr.  Russell  W.  Elarle, 
as  from  June   I,   1907. 

Alfred  F.  Moore,  of  Philadelphia,  insulated  wire  manufac- 
turer, reports  that  relations  with  H.  E.  Cobb,  of  Chicago, 
terminated  on  June  30,  and  that  arrangements  have  not  been 
concluded   for  further  representation   in  that  territory. 

Quaker  City  Rubber  Co,,  of  Philadelphia,  have  removed  their 
city  offices  from  No.  409  to  No.  629  Market  street,  with  a  view 
to   obtaining   more    room. 

A  system  of  drying  belting  is  being  installed  for  The  Rossen- 
dale-Reddaway  Behing  and  Hose  Co.,  Limited  (Newark,  New 
Jersey),  by  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.,  of  Boston.  The  equipment 
consists  of  a  large  fan  with  steam  heater,  through  which  air 
is  drawn,  heated  and  forced  through  ducts  to  the  desired  points. 

In  answer  to  a  correspondent  inquiring  as  to  which  is  "the 
better  investment  for  a  business  man  to  hold  for  a  year  or 
more,"  United  States  Steel  preferred  or  United  States  Rubbe- 
first  preferred,  the  JVall  Street  Journal  replies  that  there  is 
little  choice,  as  "the  dividends  on  each  seem  well  assured." 
Another  tribute  to  the  rubber  company's  issues  for  investment 
purposes  came  out  recently  when  a  waiter  in  a  New  York 
restaurant  was  found  to  hold  100  shares  (worth  over  $10,000) 
of   its   preferred   stock. 

An  extensive  business  in  golf  balls  and  other  golf  goods  is 
done  in  the  Far  East  by  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Brothers,  Inc.  (New 
York),  the  goods  being  made  at  the  company's  large  factory 
in  London. 

The  usual  quarterly  dividend  of  2V2  per  cent,  on  the  shares  of 
the  Canadian  General  Electric  Co.  has  been  declared. 

A  new  firm  in  the  waste  rubber  trade  in  Boston  is  Beal  & 
Broad,  composed  of  Joseph  Beal  and  Charles  B.  Broad,  with 
a  location  at  No.  453  Atlantic  avenue,  and  also  a  warehouse  in 
Chelsea. 

J.  H.  Stedman  &  Co.,  Inc.,  waste  rubber  merchants,  of  Boston, 
have  removed  their  office  and  warehouse  to  larger  premises,  at 
No.  555  Atlantic  avenue. 

The  St.  Louis  Rubber  Cement  Co.  (St.  Louis)  are  now  un- 
der the  management  of  William  O.  Hadley,  formerly  of  the 
Hadley  Cement  Co.,  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts. 

Frank  H.  Mason,  general  manager  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 
(Akron,  Ohio),  has  had  plans  prepared  for  what  is  designed  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  country  residences  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes 
south  of  Akron. 

One  of  the  plants  of  the  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Co.,  the 
asbestos  manufacturers,  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  was  damaged 
by  fire  on  June  29,  to  the  extent  of  $50,000. 

The  Consumers'  Rubber  Co.,  a  jobbing  company  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  have  been  registered  under  the  laws  of  Illinois  as  a  foreign 
corporation,  authorized  to  do  business  in  that  state. 
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XBASE   NEWS   NOTES. 

The  Western  Wire  Sales  Co.,  of  Chicago,  have  been  made 
general  Western  agents  of  the  Bay  State  Insulated  Wire  and 
Cable  Co.  (Hyde  Park,  Massachusetts),  recently  incorporated 
to  manufacture  regular  lines  of  rubber  and  lead  covered  insulated 
wires  and  cables,  and  a  specialty  of  railroad  signal  wire. 

In  the  United  States  circuit  court  at  New  York  an  injunc- 
tion has  been  issued,  in  favor  of  the  L.  E.  Waterman  Co.,  re- 
straining all  others  from  using  the  name  "Waterman's  Ideal 
Fountain   Pen." 

Washington  I.  Finch,  some  time  with  the  National  India 
Rubber  Co.  (Bristol,  Rhode  Island),  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent at  the  rubber  factory  of  the  Clifton  Manufacturing  Co., 
at  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston. 

The  directors  of  the  Waterbury  Co.  (of  New  Jersey),  manu- 
facturers of  insulated  wire,  with  offices  at  No.  69  South  street. 
New  York,  have  declared  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  2 
per  cent,  on  the  preferred  stock  and  a  quarterly  dividend  of  2J2 
per  cent,  on  the  common  stock,  both  payable  July  i. 

ADDITIONAL  AKRON  ITEMS. 

The  excessive  heat  of  late  has  caused  not  little  inconvenience 
in  some  of  the  rubber  factories.  It  is  stated  that  in  one  factory, 
employing  about  a  hundred  men  in  the  tire  vulcanizing  depart- 
ment, it  was  necessary  on  one  day  lately  to  relieve  every  one  of 
them  from  one  at  some  time  or  other  during  the  day,  rendering 
it  necessary  to  close  the  department. 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  Marks,  vice-president  of  The  Diamond  Rubber 
Co.,  with  his  family,  has  been  spending  some  time  at  Marble- 
head,  Massachusetts,  whence  reports  come  of  his  liaving  had  a 
launch  built. 

Aluminum  Flake,  it  is  learned  from  genial  Frank  Reifsnider. 
of  Akron,  is  now  in  regular  use  in  90  rubber  factories,  the  sales 
at  the  present  time  amounting  to  about  2,300,000  pounds  a  year. 
As  a  smooth,  inert,  toughening  ingredient  in  rubber  compounding. 
it  certainly  has  great  value.  It  is  as  a  heat  resistant,  however,  that 
it  seems  to  make  its  best  record;  that  is  why  in  tire  treads, 
inner  tubes,  steam  hose,  packing,  and  the  like  it  is  so  widely  used. 

A  SON  OF  GOODYEAR  HONORED. 

Professor  Willi.\m  H.  Goodye.\r.  M.A.,  the  only  surviving 
son  of  Charles  Goodyear,  of  rubber  fame,  has  been  engaged  this 
summer  on  important  work  on  the  cathedral  at  Amiens,  France. 
He  has  lately  been  elected  honorary  academician  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  Venice,  in  view  of  [as  the  official 
notice  to  him  states]  "your  many  services  to  Italy  and  especially 
to  Venice,  through  your  highly  important  publications  and  in- 
dustrious studies  on  our  church  of  St.  Mark."  Me  had  been 
elected  already  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  .\cademy  of 
Milan,  the  Society  of  Architects  of  Rome,  the  Society  of 
Architects  of  Great  Britain,  etc.  Professor  Goodyear  is  not  an 
architect,  but  these  honors  have  been  recognitions  of  his  dis- 
coveries in  medieval  architecture.  His  home  is  in  Brooklyn. 
New   York. 

PERSONAL   MENTION. 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Europe  as  resident  director 
in  London  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  Mr.  Eben  H.  Paine 
was  tendered  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  by  the 
selling  agents  of  the  company  in  this  country.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  dinner  Mr.  Paine  was  presented  by  his  entertainers  with 
a  memento  of  their  regard  in  the  shape  of  a  handsome  gold 
cigarette  case,  appropriately  inscribed. 

Colonel  Samuel  P.  Colt,  president  of  the  United  States  Rub- 
ber Co.,  whose  illness  was  mentioned  in  these  notes  last  month, 
has  been  improving  meanwhile,  but  his  projected  vacation  trip 
to  Europe  has  been  postponed  indefinitely. 

Colonel  Frank  L.  Locke,  whose  retirement  from  the  post  of 
general  superintendent  of  the  factories  of  the  Boston  Rubber 
Shoe  Co.  was  referred  to  in  the  last  Indi.\  Rubber  World  (page 
317),  took  his  leave  of  the  office  on  the  last  day  of  June.     Dele- 


gations from  various  departments  of  the  factory  called  upon  him 
to  express  their  regret  at  his  retirement  and  their  good  wishes 
for  his  success  in  the  new  field  which  he  has  chosen.  Colonel 
Locke  is  taking  a  vacation  in  Europe  before  assuming  his  new 
work  as  president  of  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Union. 

Mr.  Gordon  Waldron,  interested  in  rubber  planting  in 
Nicaragua,  after  an  absence  for  some  time  in  Canada  (his  home) 
and  the  United  States,  has  returned  to  Bluefields,  near  which  his 
plantation   is   located. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Kiimmel,  general  manager  of  The  Ocean  Beach 
Fruit  Lands  Co.,  with  an  estate  at  Ocean  Beach,  province  of 
Pinar  del  Rio,  Cuba,  during  the  month  visited  the  home  office,  at 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  He  reports  that  about  485  Castilloa  rub- 
ber plants  survived  the  cyclone  of  several  months  ago  and  are 
thriving.  The  company  will  replace  the  loss  of  rubber  by  new 
plantings.  The  company  reports  good  returns  from  tobacco  and 
other  farm  products. 

Mr.  Edward  R.  Rice,  manager  of  sales  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.,  started  for  Europe  on  July  17  for  a  vacation  trip 
of  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Rhodes  Lockwood,  of  the  Davidson  Rubber  Co.  (Boston), 
intends  sailing  on  .\ugust  8  for  a  three  months'  visit  to  Europe. 

Mr.  William  M.  Ivins,  formerly  president  of  the  General  Rub- 
ber Co..  has  been  appointed  by  the  Public  Service  Commission, 
created  recently  under  the  New  York  laws,  as  special  counsel  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  merger  between  the  leading  trans- 
portation lines  in  the  city,  if  such  exists.  It  is  regarded  generally 
as  a  very  important  assignment. 

ITNITED    STATES    RITBBER    CO.'S    ISSUES. 

Tr.^nsactions  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  for  eight 
weeks,  ending  on  the  dates  appearing  in  the  table  below  : 

Common  Stock. 

Week    June     i       Sales   1920  shares      High  36^  Low  35 

Week    June     8      Sales   1325  shares      High  36^  Low  33J4 

Week     June   15       Sales  3240  shares       High  37%  Low  35 

Week     June  22       Sales     370  shares       High  34^/2  Low  34^ 

Week    June  29       Sales  2200  shares       High  38  Low  36 

Week    July     6       Sales   2750  shares       High  3954  Low  37 

Week     July   13       Sales   1400  shares       High  2,y  Low  3654 

Week    July   22       Sales   5450   shares       High  36J4  Low  32^ 

For  the  year — High   595^,  Feb.    16;  Low  32^,  July  18. 

First  Preferred  Stock. 

Week     June     i       Sales  3202  shares       High  100^  Low  ^Vi 

Week     June     8       Sales     600  shares       High  10014  Low  99 

Week    June   15       Sales   1467  shares      High  loo?/^  Low  985^ 

Week    June  22       Sales     845  shares       High  99  Low  98 

Week    June  29       Sales  3001   shares       High  100  Low  97j4 

Week    July     6       Sales   1730  shares       High  lOoJ-^  Low  99 

Week    July   13       Sales   2035   shares       High  loi^  Low  lOoYz 

Week     July    20      Sales   1030  shares       High  ioo!-4  Low  98 
For   the   year — High    109?^,   Jan.    7;    Low   g■7Y^,    June    24. 

Second  Preferred  Stock, 

Week    June     i       Sales   1080  shares  High  69^  Low  68 

Week    June     8      Sales     200  shares  High  695/2  Low  69 

Week     June   15       Sales   1250  shares  High  6()]i.  Low  68 

Week    June  22       Sales       10  shares  High  68  Low  68 

Week    June  29       Sales     510  shares  High  69  Low  66 

Week    July     6       Sales     224   shares  High  70  Low  69 

Week    July    IS       Sales     210  shares  High  69!/$  Low  67 

Week     July    27       Sales      100  shares  High  67'4  Low  67J4 

For   the    year — High   78^^.    Jan.    7:    Low.    66.    June  26. 


WANTS  AND  INQUIRIES. 


[419]  P  RICES  are  wanted  on  a  first-class  hose  lining  ma- 
■^        chine  for  vulcanizing  cotton  rubber  lined  hose. 

[420]  A  reader  wishes  names  of  manufacturers  of  "Dureflex" 
packing. 

[421]  Information  is  desired  as  to  who  makes  or  sells  rubber 
plaques  used  by  feather  dyers  in  shading  feathers. 

[422!     Who  makes  oleum  white? 
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TBACnON    TBEAS   TIKE  TTRK  BAKSRUPI. 

John  D.  Prince,  of  No.  34  East  Thirty-second  street,  New 
York,  who  filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy  July  25,  with  liabilities 
of  $23,809  and  no  assets,  was  a  partner  in  the  Traction  Tread 
Tire  Co.  (previously  the  R.  &  P.  Traction  Tread  and  Tube  Co.), 
of  No.  1695  Broadway,  which  ceased  to  do  business  in  January, 
190-.  The  petitioner's  former  partner,  Howard  G.  Rodgcrs,  of 
Cincinnati,  is  among  the  creditors. 

THE  REVEEE  EMPLOYES'  PICNIC. 
The  annual  picnic  of  the  employes  of  the  Revere  Rubber  Co. 
(Boston)  was  held  on  Saturday,  July  20,  at  Centennial  grove, 
in  Essex.  The  party  was  on  a  special  train  of  ten  cars,  and  en- 
joyed dinner  under  the  large  pine  trees,  together  with  a  pro- 
gram of  sports  that  offered  something  for  every  taste.  There 
was  a  baseball  game,  together  with  races,  jumping,  and  other 
field  sports.  The  committee  consisted  of  A.  N.  Smith  and  John 
Egan. 

AN   ENGLISH   TRADE   MARK   CASE. 

On  March  2,  1906,  F.  Kcddaway  &  Co.,  Limited,  commenced 
an  action  against  the  Irwell  and  Eastern  Rubber  Co.,  Limited, 
both  of  Manchester,  claiming  an  injunction  against  the  sale  of 
any  machinery  beltings  by  the  latter  under  the  brands  "Lanco" 
or  "Lanco  Balata,"  or  any  other  words  which  might  suggest 
that  the  goods  were  the  product  of  the  plaintiff  company.  It 
was  alleged  that  the  plaintiffs  had  acquired  a  valuable  trade 
reputation  in  the  sale  of  machine  beltings  under  the  brand  "Lan- 
cashire." which  was  habitually  abbreviated  by  many  in  the  trade, 
in  ordering,  as  "Lanes,"  "Lanca,"  and  the  like,  and  that  the  name 
"Lanco,"   in   use  by  the   defendants,   was   likely  to  be  confused 


with  the  trade  name  in  question.  The  defendants  denied  that 
their  trade  names  were  intended  to  be  mistaken  for  "Lan- 
cashire" or  were  likely  to  be ;  that  the  name  "Lancashire"  was 
applied  to  hair  belting,  whereas  the  defendants'  brands  were 
affi.xed  to  balata  belting  alone — two  products  not  likely  to  become 
confused  in  the  trade.  The  action  came  up  for  trial  July  10,  1906, 
and  was  dismissed,  when  the  plaintiffs  appealed.  In  the-  court 
of  appeals  recently  the  action  was  dismissed,  with  costs  for  the 
defendants. 


THE  THEORY  OF  "SHORT"  SALES. 


f  N  reply  to  a  correspondent  who  asks  "Is  it  against  the  rules 
^  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  to  go  short,  that  is,  to  sell 
stocks  the  seller  has  not  got?"  the  New  York  Joiinuil  of  Com- 
merce says : 

"There  is  no  rule  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  forbidding 
a  member  to  sell  stocks  he  does  not  yet  own.  Manufacturers 
frequently  sell  goods  which  they  have  not,  and  which  are  not 
in  existence  when  the  sale  is  made.  Being  confident  of  their 
ability  to  get  the  goods  in  time  to  make  delivery  under  the  sale, 
they  bind  themselves  to  do  so.  One  who  sells  stocks  that  he 
does  not  own  at  the  time  of  the  sale  is  in  a  position  somewhat 
similar.  If  he  is  willing  to  accept  whatever  risk  may  be  in- 
volved the  Exchange  is  willing  that  he  should  do  so." 


Bn,i.i.\RD  balls  are  among  the  latest  products  from  Galalith,  a 
material  prepared  in  France  and  Germany  from  skimmed  milk. 


Review    of    the    Crude    Rubber    Market. 


'  I  'HE  tendency  of  the  market  has  been  upward  since  our  last 
■*■  report,  the  month  closing  with  an  advance  on  practically 
all  grades  listed  below.  The  advance  on  fine  new  Upriver 
is  about  5  cents  per  pound.  The  rise  in  Para  sorts  has  tended 
to  materially  strengthen  the  position  of  Africans  and  Centrals, 
though  these  had  not  declined  to  the  same  extent  as  Paras.  The 
condition  of  the  market  reflects  an  increased  activity  in  buying, 
though  the  month  has  been  without  any  particularly  large  trans- 
actions, this  being  a  period  of  the  year  when  a  certain  amount 
of  dulness  in  the  trade  is  to  be  expected. 

There  can  now  be  given  the  exact  arrivals  at  Para  (including 
caucho)  during  the  crop  year  ended  June  30 — 38.005  tons,  against 
34.490  last  year  and  33.060  the  year  before. 

The  Antwerp  sale  of  July  18  resulted  in  an  average  advance 
of  20  centimes  per  kilogram  [=  l-)4  cents  per  pound]  over  the 
prices  realized  in  June. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  prices  of  Para  grades,  one 
year  ago,  one  month  ago,  an<I  July  30 — this  date : 

P.\R.\.                                  Aug.  I, '06.  July  I, '07.           July  30. 

Islands,  fine,  new 118     (r?il9  104     @I05  107     (0108 

Islands,  fine,  old none  here  none  here  none  here 

Upriver,  fine,  new 123     ©124  no    @lll  nS     @tl6 

Upriver,   fine,   old 124     @I2S  112     @II3  I17     @ll8 

Islands,  coarse,  new 64;/'®  65  61     @  62  62    @  63 

Islands,  coarse,  old none  here  none  here  none  here 

Upriver,   coarse,   new 90    @  91  87     @  88  90    @  91 

Upriver.  coarse,  old none  here  none  here  none  here 

Caucho  (Peruvian)  sheet.   72     (a  73  70    @  71  71     @  7-2 

Caucho  (Peruvian)  ball..    86    ©87  82     @  83  90    @  91 

Ceylon,  fine,  sheet 148    (0)149  127    @I28  133    @I34 

African. 

Sierra  Leone,  ist  Lopori  ball,  prime.  .105(0  106 

quality    99(gioo  Lopori   strip,   prime.  99(gioo 

Massai,   red 99((i^ioO  Madagascar,  pinky..  83(g  84 

Benguella    73(0),  'TiVz  Tkelemha    none  here 

Accra    flake i8@  19  Soudan    niggers 85®  86 

Cameroon   ball 74®  75 


Centrals. 

Esmeralda,  sausage.  87®  88  Mexican,   scrap 84^^ 

Guayaquil,    strip.  . .  .  71®  72  Mexican,    slab 64®  65 

Nicaragua,    scrap...  84®  85  Mangabeira.    sheet..  50®  60 

Panama,  slab 64®  65  Guayule    45®  48 

East  Indian. 

Assam    95®  96  Borneo   n@.  38 

Late  Para  cables  quote : 

Per  Kilo.  Per  Kilo. 

Islands,   fine S$350      Upriver,  fine 6$oso 

Islands,  coarse 2$95o      Upriver,   coarse 4$65o 

Exchange    15  .3-l6</. 

Latest  Manaos  advices : 

Upriver.    fine 6$350      Upriver,    coarse 4$2SO 

E.xchangc    ^S'Ad. 

Statistics  of  Para  Rubber  (Excluding  Caucho), 

New  York. 

Fine  and  Total     Total  Total. 

Medium.  Coarse.  1907.      1906.     1905. 

Stocks,  May  31 Tons    304        313=     369        287        578 

Arrivals,    June 413        313=     726        538        490 


.Aggregating   717        3/8=1095        825       1068 

Deliveries,    June 486        306=     792        634        474 


Stocks,  June  30 231 


303 


191        S94 


Rubber  Scrap  Prices. 

New  Y'ork  quotations — prices  paid  by  consumers  for  carload 
lots,  per  pound — show  practically  no  change: 

Old  rubber  boots  and  shoes — domestic 11^®  12 

Old  rubber  boots  and  shoes — foreign lof4®ii 

Pneumatic  bicycle  tires 7/4®  7J4 

Automobile  tires   9J'i@'<' 

Solid  rubber  wagon  and  carriage  tires 10    ®io54 

White  trimmed  rubber I2j^®l2j4 

Heavy  black   rubber 5^@  6 

.\ir   brake   hose 4J4@  5 

Fire  and  large  hose 35^®  3 Ji 

Garden   hose    2^®  2j4 

Matting    I'A®  iH 


35! 
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1907 
Stocks,  May  31. .  .Tons  605 
Arrivals,   June 1070 


Para. 

England. 

1906. 

1905. 

1907.     1906. 

1905- 

90 

36s 

1060      1060 

370 

148s 

98s 

565        345 

760 

Aggregating  1675       1575       1350       1625       1405       1130 

Deliveries,    May 1505      1545      1190        675        500        645 


Stocks,  June  30 170 


30 


160 


950        90s 


48s 


1906. 

1905- 

2,150 

1,790 

29.069 

27,311 

5,620 

5,474 

659 

96 

365 

455 

1907. 

World's  visible  supply,  June  30.  .Tons    2,223 

Para  receipts,  July  i  to  June  30 31,530 

Para  receipts,  Caucho,  same  dates 6,340 

Afloat  Para  to  United  States,  June  30.        240 
Afloat  Para  to  Europe,  June  30 560 

Havre  Rubber  Arrivals. 

From  French  Africa. 

April  16. — By  the  Europe 46,451  kilos. 

May    17. — By  the  Maraiihao 52,347      " 

June     15. — By  the  Europe 13,429     " 

July     16, — By   the  Paraguay 45.298      " 

Plaatatioa  Rubber  From  the  Far  East 

Ceylon  Weekly  Exports. 
Week  ending  May  20 — 19,827  pounds ;  week  ending  May  27 — 
1,499  pounds;  week  ending  June  3 — 5,657  pounds;  week  ending 
June  10 — 11,132  pounds;  week  ending  June  17 — 15,198  pounds. 
Previously  reported,  234,865;  total  since  January  I — 288,178 
pounds.  Total  to  June  10,  deducting  rubber  not  the  produce  of 
Ceylon,  169,008  pounds. 

Shipments  from  the  Straits — Jan.   i  to  May  31. 

Pounds.  Pounds. 

Great    Britain 465,600     Australia    12,534 


Europe    41.134 

United   States 400 

Japan    22,261 

[From   Singapore,  546,435 


Ceylon    61,467 


Total    603,396 

from  Penang,  56,961.] 


AT  THE  auctions. 

London,  June  21. — Sales  of  283  packages — about  17  tons — at 
an  average  of  4s.  ii^d.  [=$1.2114];  average  for  plantation  one 
year  ago,  5s.  3^d.  [=$1.2814].  Prices  generally  higher  than  a 
fortnight  ago  by  id.  A  fine  parcel  of  Lanadron  estate  block 
(54  packages)  sold  at  5^.  5d.  [=$1.3154]-  The  highest  paid  was 
5s.  714(1.  [=$1.3654]  for  Ceara  biscuits  from  Rangbodde  estate, 
Ceylon. 

London,  July  5. — Prices  again  showed  an  advance,  though  the 
greater  part  of  the  offerings  (about  20^4  tons)  did  not  find  buy- 
ers. Highest  paid  5^.  y^/id.  [=$1,365:4]  for  fine  pale  worm,  from 
Gikiyanakande  estate,  Ceylon.  Pale  sheet  and  Ceara  biscuits 
sold  up  to  5J.  6'Ad.   [=$1.34 ;4]- 

Antwerp,  June  18.— Eleven  lots  of  Straits  plantation,  of  dif- 


ferent grades,  amounting  to  5,657  kilograms,  found  buyers  at 
10.7^54  francs  to  I5.72!4.  francs.  The  latter  price  equals  $1.38 
per   pound. 

Lisbon  Rubber  Arrivals. 

[From  July  I  to  June  30;  reported  by  Martin  Weinstein  &  Co., 
Lisbon ;  weights  in  tons.] 
Sorts.  1906-07. 

Benguella    1,690 

Loanda     687 

Thimbles    loi 

Other  sorts   62 


905-06. 

1904-05. 

1903-04 

1,547 

1,885 

1,818 

570 

704 

909 

III 

177 

143 

74 

51 

66 

Total     2,540 


2,302 


2,817 


2,936 


June, 

July-June. 

1906. 

1905- 

1906-07. 

1905-06. 

1904-05- 

249 

123 

8,357 

6,970 

6,243 

148 

106 

3.514 

2,972 

2.978 

245 

33 

4,894 

3.988 

3.944 

21 

26 

2,9-8 

2,866 

2,618 

16 

21 

933 

1,056 

903 

35 

3" 

632 

702 

787 

714 

340 

21,308 

18,554 

17,473 

4S2 

327 

5.467 

5.099 

4,6i3 

Rubber  Receipts  at  Manaoa, 

During  June  and  the  twelve  months  of  the  crop  season   for 
three  years : 

1907. 

Rio    Piirus=Acre     tons  102 

Rio    Madeira    194 

Rio  Jurua    65 

Rio   Javary-Iquitos    12G 

Rio   Solimoes   7 

Rio    Negro    17 

Total    511 

Caucho     336 

Total     944        1 1,96       667       26.775       23.653       21,086 

IMPORTS   FROM  PARA  AT   NEW   YORK. 

[The  Figures  Indicate  Weight  in  Founds.] 
June  24. — By  the   steamer  Madeirense,   from  Manaos  and   Para: 
Importers.  Fine. 

General    Rubber    Co 35. 900 

New  York  Commercial  Co.     20,000 

A.    T.    Morse    &    Co 10,800 

Hagemeyer   &   Brunn    ....      13,500 

Poci  &  Arnold    200 

Edmund    Reeks    &    Co....        6,100 

Neale   &  Co .... 

C.    P.    dos    Santos 11,100 

Total     97,600 

July  5. —  By  the  steamer  Basil,   fr 

General   Rubber   Co 106,600 

Poel    &    Arnold     22,200 

New  York  Commercial  Co.     38,800 

Hagemeyer    S:    Brunn 30,700 

Edmund    Reeks    Sr    Co.  . .  .      18,900 

A.    T.    Morse    &    Co 13.000 

Neale  &  Co 

G.   Amsinck  &   Co 1 ,800 


General    Rubber    Co 23,900 

New  York  Commercial  Co..      44,000 

Poel  &  Arnold 

A.    T.    Morse   &   Co 10,800 

Hagemeyer   &    Brunn    ....      15,300 
Edmund    Reeks    &    Co.  . .  .        6,800 

C.    P.    dos    Santos .... 

Neale  &   Co 


Total    100 


Medium.    Coarse 

Caucho. 

Total. 

12,700 

48,600 

34,500= 

131,700 

6,500 

27,900 

3,300= 

57.700 

1,000 

40,300 

3,700= 

55.800 

400 

27,700 

. . .  .^ 

41,600 

6,100 

9,600 

15,200=: 

31,100 

3.200 

19,800 

.  . .  .^ 

29,100 

300 

1,300 

700= 

2,300 

6,800 

32,000 

1,300= 

31,200 

37,000 

207,200 

58,700= 

400,500 

>m  Manaos  and  Pa 

ra: 

35.100 

67,600 

47,500= 

256,800 

9.300 

50.300 

7,600= 

89,400 

23,000 

20,900 

2,800= 

85.500 

2,500 

23,100 

.  . . .^= 

56,300 

1,800 

25,100 

.  . .  .^ 

45.800 

1,700 

5,100 

3,500= 

23.300 

1. 100 

5.900 

.  . .  .= 

7,000 

600 

3,000 

....:= 

5.400 

75.100 

201,000 

61,400= 

569.500 

",  from 

Manaos  an 

d  Para: 

6,100 

35,200 

35,100= 

100,300 

12,600 

8.700 

2.300= 

67,600 

56.900 

500= 

57.400 

1,700 

18,600 

.  . .  .^ 

31,100 

11,200 

. . .  .^ 

26,500 

700 

6,600 

. . .  .= 

14,100 

2,600 

. . .  .= 

2,600 

300 

2,000 

. . .  .= 

2,300 

21,400 

141,800 

37.900= 

301,900 

PARA  RUBBER  VIA  EUROPE. 

Pounds. 

June  22. — By  the   steamer  C<'//iV=Liverpool: 
Poel   &   Arnold    (Coarse) 11,500 

June  26. — By  the  Pa«(ima.=MoIlendo: 
New   York    Commercial   Co    (Fine) 5.000 

June    26. — By    the    Car(?«ia=: Liverpool : 
General  Rubber  Co   (Caucho) 22,500 

June   29. — By    the  PcnMjy/i'aiiia=Haraburg: 
New  York  Commercial  Co.    (Fine)     24,000 
Rubber    Trading    Co.     (Fine) 2,000     26,000 

July   1. — By  the  Prins  rFi7/rm=Bolivia,  Venza. : 

Thcbaud    Brothers    (Fine) 11,000 

Thebaud   Brothers    (Coarse) 5,000     16,000 

July     5. — By     the     Ba/fic=Liverpool: 
New  York  Commercial  Co.   (Fine)     30,000 
A.    T.    Morse    &    Co.    (Coarse)...      11,000 
Poel    &   Arnold    (Coarse) 5,000     46,000 

July  5. — By  the  HHdjon=Havre: 
Poel  &   Arnold    (Coarse) 11,500 

Jtn-Y  8. — By  the  St.  Lou»5=London; 
Poel   &   Arnold    (Fine) 7,000 


CENTRALS— CoKiiHwerf. 

July    8. — By   the    Mi«ne/iaAo=London: 
General   Rubber  Co.    (Coarse) 13.500 

July    9. — By    the    Bflfaz'ia=Hamburg : 
New  York  Cx)mmercial  Co.    (Fine)     26,000 
General    Rubber    Co.     (Caucho)..        4,500     30,500 

July    10. —By  the   Cflr)?iajiia:=Liverpool: 

Poel    &    Arnold    ("Fine) 25,000 

General   Rubber  Co.    (Fine) 8,000 

New   York  Commercial   Co.    (Fine)        5.000 

Poel    &   Arnold    (Caucho) 36,000     74,000 

July    15. — By  the  Prins   Mauri(5=Ciudad,    Bol. : 

Thebaud   Brothers    (Fine) 22,500 

Thebaud   Brothers    (Coarse) 18.000 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co.   (Coarse) 3.500     44,000 

July    15. — By   the  -4rcadi<r=Hamburg: 
New  York  Commtrcial  Co.   (Fine)      22,500 
A.   T.    Morse   &   Co.    (Coarse) ....      13.500     36.000 

July    16. — By  the    Fene/ia=Mollendo: 
\V.    R.   Grace   &   Co.    (Caucho) S.ooo 

OTHER  ARRIVALS  AT  NEW  YORK. 

CENTRALS. 


CENTRALS— Co«fiHw^(f. 

American   Ccmmercial   Co 31,000 

New    York   Commercial    Co 11,000 

A.     Hirsch     &     Co 1 1,000 

J.    H.    Rossback    &    Bros 3.500   103,500 

June   22. — By   the   £j/'eranra=Frontera: 

Harburgcr    &    Stack    9,500 

Strube    &    L'^ltze     4,000 

H.    Marquardt    &    Co 3.500 

"     ^  1,500 


E.    Steicer    &    Co. 
New    York    Commercial    Co. 
Frederick    Probst    &:    Co ...  . 
Graham,    Hinkley   &   Co 


1,500 
1. 000 
1,000     22,000 


June   22. — By   the   Byron=Bahia: 
Poel    &    Arnold    47,000 


Pounds. 


June  24. — By  the  A/i?niwj=New  Orleans: 

Manhattan    Rubber    Mfg.    Co 4,000 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 1,500 

Eggers    &    Heinlein 1,500       7,000 

June   24. — By  the   El   Z?ta=Galveston : 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co '40,000 

June    24. — By    the    F:'g^i7ancw=:Tarapico: 
New     York     Commercial     Co....   *iio,ooo 

Remsch    &   Helde "25,000 

Continental-Mexican  Rubber  Co...   *25,ooo 
Edward     Maurer     *35,ooo   "195,000 
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June  26. — By  the  Panama=Co\on: 

Hirztl,    Feltraan    &    Co 3.SO0 

Piza  Nei>hc\vs  Co 2,500 

Meyer    Ilecht    1,500 

Isaac    Brandon    &    Bros 1.500 

Aramburo,    Incorporated    1,500 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co i  ,000 

Jose   Julia   &    Co 1,000     12,500 

JtjNE    27. — By    the    5'arnfo^Colombia : 

Escobar  &  Corgorza  Co 5, 000 

G.   Amsinck   &    Co 1,500 

United    Fruit    Co 1,000 

A.    Held    1,000 

Kunhardt    &    Co 1 ,000 

Eggcrs   &    Heinlcin    1,000     10,500 

June  27.— By  the  Antillcs='Scvf  Orleans: 

Manhattan    Rubber    Mfg.    Co 4,000 

A.     N.     Rotholz 2,000 

A.    T.    Morse    &    Co 1,000       7,000 

June    28. — By    the    El    Cid=rGalvcston : 

Continental-Mexican   Rubber  Co '25,000 

June   28. — By   the   Coya-=Pernambuco: 

A.  D.  Hitch  &  Co 4,500 

June    29. — By    the    A/f.riVoc=Frontera : 

Harburper    &    Stack 6,500 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 1,000 

E.    Steiger    &    Co 1,000 

Graham,  Hinkley  Co 1,000 

H.   Marquardt  &  Co 1,000     10,500 

July     1. — Ry    the    A/flHja«)7/o=Tampico: 

New    York    Commercial    Co *45,ooo 

July    i. — By    the    Ei    l^a//ff=Galveston : 

Continental-Mexican   Rubber   Co •22,500 

July    2. — By    the    .^//ia«cff=Colon;  1 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 4,000  1 

Roldau  &  Van  Sickle 3,000  j 

Henry   Mann  &  Co 3.000 

Demarcst     Bros.     &    Co 2,000 

Suzartc    &-    Whitney    1,000 

Wessels,    Kulenkamp    Co 1,000     14,000 

July    2. — By   the    T^^rcHc^^Bahia : 

Poei    &    .\rnold    27,000 

New    York    Commercial    Co 25,000  , 

America    Commercial    Co 20,000 

A.    Hirsch    &    Co 8,000  I 

J.  H.   Rossback  &  Bros 5,000     85,000 

July    3. — By    the  /oac/iii«=Colombia; 

D.    A.    De   Lima   &   Co 2,500 

A.    Held     2,500 

Isaac    Brandon    &    Bros 1,500       6,500 

July   3.- — By  the  El   5ig^a=Galveston : 
Continental-Mexican     Rubber     Co *44,soo 

July  6. — By  the  M<7Hfcrfy=Frontera: 

Harburger    &    Stack    3,500 

Thebaud    Brothers    2,500 

New    York    Commercial    Co 2,000       8,000 

July  8. — By  the  El  5'i4d=:Galveston: 
Continental-Mexican  Rubber  Co *22,5oo 

July  8. — By  the  Bay(i»io=Tampico: 

New    York    Commercial    Co "46,000 

Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co.  .    '44,000 
Edward    Maurcr    '35,000  •125,000 

July  9. — By  the  5'i6iria=Honduras  Ports: 

August    Sanders    &    Co 3,000 

A.    Rosenthal's    Sons 2,000 

Isaac  Brandon   &  Bros 1,000 

Suzarte    Sl-    Whitney    I.ooo 

A.   D.    Straus  &   Co 1,000       8,000 

July    11. — By  the  Ftn<in«=Colon: 

Piza.   Nephews  Co 2,500 

Maitland.   Coppell  &  Co 1,500 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 1,500 

George    A.    .Mden    &    Co 1,000       6,500 

July    12. — By  the  Wfri(fo=Frontcra: 

Harburger   &   Stack    8.000 

E.    Steiger   &    Co 1,000 

H.    Marquardt    &    Co 1,000     10,000 

July   13. — By  the  .,4(ra(o=Greytown: 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 7,500 

Aramburo,    Incorporated    2,000 

American    Trading    Co 1,500      1 1,000 

July  13. — By  the  El  Pai<K=Galveston : 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co "22,500 

July  15. — By  the  MomKi=New  Orleans: 

A.    T.    Morse    &    Co ix.ooo 

A.    N.    Rotholz 1,500 

Manhattan   Rubber  Mfg.    Co i,Soo      14.000 

July  15.— By  the  El  Nortr=GiUeston: 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co '22,500 

July  17. — By  the  Prins  Aug.  WiHf  m=Colombia : 

D.    A.    De    Lima 2.000 

A.    Held     I.ooo 

Escobar  &  Gorgorza  Co 1,000 

Kunhardt   &    Co 1,000       5,000 

July  17. — By  the  Cai>ui^i<cy=Tampico: 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber   Co..   '45.000 


Edward    Maurer    '40,000 

New   York   Commercial   Co •20.000*105,000 

July    18.— By  the  El  Rio=GaIve$ton : 
Continental-Mexican   Rubber  Co '22,500 

July   18. — By  the  7'ili<i«  =  Bahia: 

Poel   &   Arnold 31.000 

American    Commercial    Co 15,000 

T.    H.    Rossback    &    Bros 11,000 

New    York    Commercial    Co 9,000 

A.   D.   Hitch   &  Co 7.000 

July    19. — By   the  Advance=Co\on: 


73.000 


G.    Amsinck    &    Co. 


9.000 

Jose    Julia    &    Co 2,500 

Meyer    Htcht    2,000 

.■\.    dos    Santos   &    Co 1 ,500 

Dumarcst    Bros.    &   Co 1.500 

Roldau  &  Van  Sickle i.soo 

W.   R.   Grace  &   Co 1,000 

L.    Johnson    &    Co 1,000 

July    22. — By    the    K»^i7a«c«i=Tampico: 

New    York    Commercial    Co '25,000 

Continental-Mexican    Rubber   Co..  '22,500 

Diamond    Rubber    Co '9,000 

H.    Marquardt    &    Co 2,500 

Graham.   Hinkley   &   Co 1.500 


'This  sign,   in   connection   with 
trals.  denotes  Guayule  rubber. 

AFRICANS. 


60.500 
ports  of  Cen- 

POUNDS. 


7,000 


19,000 


56.000 


9,000 


8,000 


June    22. — By    the    A/em^/i«=Antwcrp 

Robinson    &    Stiles     

June   22. — By   the   Ce/(i'c=Livcrpool: 

Poel   &    Arnold    5.500 

George  A.   .Mden  &  Co 5.500 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 4.500 

Livesey  &   Co 3.500 

June   24. — By    the   St.    Laurcnt—Uavre: 

Poel    &    Arnold     115,000 

C.    P.    dos    Santos 

June   28. — By   the   Peiii«j«(ar=Lisbon: 

General    Rubber    Co 168.000 

George    A.    .Mden    &    Co 22,500  190,500 

June  29. — By  the  Pcnnj)r/OTiii»a=Hamburg: 

A.   T.  Morse  &  Co 22,500 

Livesey   &    Co 22,500 

Poel    &    Arnold    n,ooo 

July    i. — By   the  ./< rafcicr: Liverpool : 

A.    W.    Brunn    &    Co 4,500 

General    Rubber    Co 4,500 

July    2. — By   the   Min»eapolis=ljondon: 

Robinson    &    Stiles     

July   3. — By  the    Vaderland=-\ntvieTp: 

George  A.    .-Mden   &   Co 40,000 

Poel    &    Arnold    40,000 

A.    T.    Morse  &  Co 22,500 

Rubber    Trading    Co 7.000 

Windmullcr  &  Reelker    11.000 

Robinson  &   Stiles    4.500   125.000 

JvLY    5. — By    the    Bo/(;c=Liverpool: 

Rubber    Trading    Co 3.500 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 2.500 

Livesey    &     Co 2.500       8,500 

July  8. — By  the  St.  Louls=l.onAon: 

General   Rubber    Co 33,5oo 

July  9. — By  the  Bafaria=Hamburg: 

A.    T.    Morse    &    Co S4.ooo 

Rubber    Trading    Co 3,500 

July   o.^By  the   Kroonland= Antwerp: 

George   .\.   Alden   &   Co 16,000 

A.  T.   Morse  &  Co 13.000 

Joseph    Cantor    5.000 

July    10. — By  the   Car»ifl«iVj^Liverpool: 

General     Rubber     Co 11.500 

July    11. — By   the   /4m^ri*o=Marseillcs: 

Livesey   &    Co 7.000 

July    12. — By  the   Ccrf rii:=Liverpool : 

[George  A.   Alden   &   Co 13.000 

July    15. — By    the  /lrca(iia=Hamburg: 

George   ,\.    .Mden   &   Co 18.000 

Livesey    &    Co 11.000 

W.  L.  Gough  Co 1.500     30.? 

July    15. — By   the  /'/n7ddc//>A«J=London : 

General   Rubber  Co 4,500 

July   17. — By  the  Z«/a«if=Antwerp: 

Rubber  Trading  Co 22.500 

July   22. — By  tlic  PafriVio=Hamburg: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 76,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 2,000     78,000 

July    32.— By    the    Oicco/o=Lisbon : 

General    Rubber    Co 56.000 

July  22. — By  the  Ca/iyornia=Havre : 

I  Poel   &   Arnold    47,000 

I  George    A.    Alden    S:    Co 10,000     57,000 


EAST    INDIAN. 

Pounds. 
June  21. — By  the  /4l*»/e=-Singapore: 

Heabkr  &  Co 30,000 

Joseph    Cantor    23,000 

A.    T.    Morse   &   Co 13.000 

H.    Pauli    9,500 

Poel    &    Arnold    9.000     83.500 

June    25. — By    the    CoMi'«^e/f=Colonibo: 
A.  T.   Morse  &  Co '9.500 

June   25. — By   the    MiiiMe(oH(ra=London: 

General    Rubber   Co 11,500 

Robinson    &    Stiles    2,500 

Earle    Brothers    3, 000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co '   1,500     17.500 

July    i. — By   the  Sl.    Cfore*=Singapore: 

Poel    &    Arnold    13.500 

20,000  1  jo5^ph  Cantor 9,000 

July    8. — By   the   St.    Z.ouij= London: 
Poel    &   Arnold    

July   8. — By   the   Jlfiiiiie/io/i<i=London: 
George   A.    Alden   &   Co 5,500 

July     12. — By    the    7'MJcararo=Colombo: 
A.  T.  Morse  &  Co '13.000 

July    18. — By   the   7'ru(a«ic=: London; 

Poel    &    Arnold    5.000 

Akron.  Ohio    '2.500       7.500 

July  22. — By  the  Maii(roje=Singapore: 
Winter    &    Smilic    10.000 


22.500 


5.500 


Joseph    Cantor    28,000 

Poel   &    Arnold 


9,000     47,000 


•Denotes  Plantation  rubber. 

Gutta-Jelutonc. 

June  21. — By  the  /l//i<?/f=Singapore: 

Heabler    &    Co 260,000 

7,000   122,000     Joseph    Cantor    15.000 

H.     Pauli     1 10.000 

W.  L.  Gough  Co 350,000 

N.    Joachimson    450.000 

Winter    &    Smilie    325.000 

W.   R.    Russell   &   Co 225.000 

George   A.    Alden  &   Co ipo.ooo 

J.   W.   Phvfe  &  Co 20.000 

William    Tappcnbcck    325,000  2,180,000 

July   :. — By  the  St.  Cforgf=Singapore: 

Winter    &    Smilie    100.000 

W.    L.    Gough    Co 90,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 50.000 

H.    Pauli    45,000  285,000 

July   3. — By  the    P'ic(oriaii=Liverpool : 
Heabler   &   Co 110,000 

July   22. — By  the   .Wontro«=Singapore: 

Heabler    &    Co 115.000 

N.     Joachimson     250,000 

J.    F.    Recknagle  &    Son 7,000372,000 

GUTTA-PERCHA. 

Pounds. 
June   21. — By    the    .-J(/io/f=Singapore: 

H.    Pauli    35.000 

Heabler    &    Co 95.000 

Poel    &    Arnold    25,000   155.000 

June  29. — By  the  Pcnnsyhvnui^HsmbvkTg: 
Robert    Soltau   Co 7.000 

July    22. — By   the  Pa(riVia=Hamburg: 
Robert    Soltau    Co 7.000 

July   22. — By  the  Jlfontroj<-=Singapore: 
H.     Pauli     42,000 


57.500 


34.000 


Balata. 

July  i. — By  the  Prins  lVillem=Ciud3d  Bolivar: 
Middlcton  &   Co 10,000 

July    i. — By   the   Philadelphia=l.^   Guayra: 
G.   Amsinck  &   Co 4.500 

July    5. — By    the    3f aBOO=Demerara : 

Frame    &    Co 10.000 

George    A.     .Mden    &    Co 

A.    T.    Morse    &    Co 

Middleton    &    Co 


.000 
5.000 
2.500     24,500 


CUSTOM   HOUSE   STATISTICS 

PORT    OF    NEW    YORK JUNE. 

Imports:  Pounds. 


India-rubber    4.745.890 

Balata    ^''i^i 

Gutta-percha    '*"'2a 

Gutta-jelutong     (Pontianak) .  2,869,288 


Value. 

$3,303,454 

9,282 

25.88s 

131.139 


Total    

ET/»orf J.- 
India-rubber    .  . . . 
Reclaimed  rubber 


S.049,300     $3,469,760 


97,718 
71,204 


$82,451 
8,103 


Rubber    Scrap  imported    2,210,298        $220,668 
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Liverpool. 

\VILLI.\^t  Wright  &  Co.  report  [July  i]  : 

Fine  Para. — With  large  stocks  holders  evinced  some  anxiety  to  realize, 
and  prices  on  spot  for  Upriver  dropped  to  4.?.  6^rf;  Islands  4s.  6J^rf.  At 
these  prices  a  better  demand  was  experienced,  and  prices  advanced  some- 
what to  4S.  -jYid.,  closing  with  a  hardening  tendency  and  few  sellers  at 
current  sales.  With  a  good  demand  in  Manaos  and  prices  3^.  per  pound 
above  the  parity  of  those  ruling  here,  and  in  addition  the  certainty  of 
small  receipts,  we  are  of  opinion,  there  is  more  room  for  an  advance  than 
a  decline.  For  delivery  there  has  been  a  strong  inquiry  at  current  rates, 
but  only  a  fair  business  done  owing  to  the  cautious  policy  pursued  by 
sellers. 

Peruvian, — There  has  been  an  exceeding  strong  demand  for  Ball,  and  an 
advance  of  3j^d.  to  ^d.  per  pound  has  taken  pace.  In  our  opinion,  both 
the  decline  and  the  advance  have  been  overdone;  of  course  supplies  ^re 
sure  to  be  small,  but  manufacturers  can  use  other  grades  in  substitution, 
and  if  the  "bulls"  push  prices  too  high  they  are  likely  to  find  themselves 
just  as  wrong  as  the  "bears"  did  in  the  beginning  of  the  month.  In  our 
opinion  to-day's  value  of  Ball  as  compared  with  other  grades  is  not  over 
3 J.   7'Ad. 


Edmund  Schluter  &  Co.  report  [June  30]  : 

Para  Rubber. — Since  our  last  report  the  market  has  scarcely  moved  at 
all,  the  price  for  luird  fine  in  warehouse  and  for  delivery  having  been 
4^.  iV^d.  to  4J.  ~\'id.  for  practically  the  whole  of  June.  The  market 
therefore  seems  fur  the  present  to  have  found  its  level,  with  rather  an 
upward   tendency    during   the   first    few    days  of   the   present   month. 

World's  Visible  Supply  of  Para,  June  30. 

1907.       1906.       1905.  1904.       1903.  1902. 

Tons   3601         3147        2617  2028        333S  3776 

Prices,  hard,  fine.  4/7J4       5/2          5/7  4/914     3/iiJ4  ^/llY-, 

Liverpool  Stocks  of  African  Rubber,  June  30. 

1907 301  KJ04 560  1901 768 

1906 379  1903 371  1900 777 

1905 368  1902 543  1899 530 

Mr.  Albert  B.  Bussweiler  has  retired  from  the  rubber  importing  firm  of 
Meyer  &  Bussweiler,  Limited,  formed  in  1903,  and  has  joined  the  india- 
rubber  department  of  W.  T.  &  II.  Thompson,  tea  and  general  produce 
dealers,  38,  Mincing  lane,  £.  C.,  London.  Mr.  Bussweiler  was  a  member 
of  the  one  time  firm  of  Symington,   Bussweiler  &  Co. 

Aniyrerp. 

Rubber    Arrivals    from    the    Congo. 

May     I.— By  the  LeofoUvilU- 377.850  kilos. 

May   21.— By  the  Bru.xcUcsvUlc 243,000      " 

June  II.— By  the  Albcrl-Allc 298,050      " 

July      4. — By  the  Leopoldville 294,600     " 

At  the  June  18  auction  a  lot  of  9,660  kilograms  of  guayule 
rubber,  in  blocks,  described  as  "refined,"  and  estimated  at  7.35 
francs  [=:64  1-3  cents  per  pound],  being  held  at  that  price,  failed 
to   find   purchasers. 


OFFICIAL   STATISTICS   OF   RUBBER   (IN   POUNDS). 

UNITED  STATES. 

exports,     net  imports. 


months.  imports. 

May,    1907 6,538,741 

January-April    30,774,91 1 


Five  months. 
Five  months, 
Five    months, 


1907  37.313.652 
1906  29,598,470 
190S     36,138,536 


358,953 
1,47^,424 

1,837,377 
1,539,549 
1,353,926 


6,179,700 
29,296,487 

35,476,275 
28,058,921 
34,784,610 


GERMANY. 


MONTHS.  IMPORTS. 

May,  1907 3,264,580 

January- April    12.675,300 


Five  months, 
Five  months. 
Five   months. 


1907  15,939,880 
1906  17,318,400 
1905     18,987,980 


EXPORTS. 

902,880 

4,493,940 

5,396,820 
4,637,160 
6,113,580 


NET  IMPORTS. 
2.361,700 
8,181,360 

10,543,060 
12,681,240 
12,874,400 


FRANCE.* 


MONTHS. 

May,   1907.  . .  . 
January-April 


IMPORTS. 

3,535,840 
11,389,620 


EXPORTS.      NET  IMPORTS. 
1,893,760  1,642,080 

7,425,440  3,964,180 


Five  months, 
Five  months, 
Five    months. 


1907  14,925,460 
1906  15,100,140 
1905     12,358,720 


9,319,200 
7,161,660 
6,784,580 


5,606,260 
7,938,480 
5,574,140 


BELGIUM.t 


May,  1907 1,897.810 

January-April    6,196,592 


Five  months,  1907  8,094,402 
Five  months,  1906  9,376,232 
Five    months,    1905       7,381,865 


EXPORTS. 

1,252,660 
3,880,392 

5,133,052 
5,323.845 
5,318,974 


NET  IMPORTS. 

645.150 

2,316,200 

2,961,350 
4.052.387 
2,062.891 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


MONTHS.  IMPORTS. 

May,  1907 7,982,464 

January- April    28,949,872 


EXPORTS. 

4,619,104 
12,725,216 


NET  IMPORTS. 

3,363.360 

16,224,656 


Five    months,    1907     36,932.336  17,344,320  19,588,016 

Five    months,    1906     29,796,032  15,913,632  13,882,400 

Five    months,    1905     27,856,192  15,425,880  12,430,312 

Note. — German  statistics  before  Jan.  i,  1906,  include  Gutta-percha.  Balata, 

old    (waste)    rubber.      British   figures  include  old   rubber.      French.   Austrian 

and    Italian    figures    include    Gutta-percha.     The    exports    from    the    United 

States  embrace  the  supplies  for  Canadian  consumption. 

•General   Commerce.  fSpecial   Commerce. 
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ROTI.ES 

PEEFECTED    TTTBING 
MACHINE  NO.  2. 


JOHN  ROYLE  &  SONS, 


■  ■ 
■  ■ 


•nr^HEN  write  us  before 
purchasing  your  tubing 
or  insulating  machinery.  Our 
line  includes  not  only  the  well- 
known  perfected  machines, 
but  also  others  of  more  moder- 
ate cost.  And  they  are  good 
machines,  too,  none  better  at 
a  moderate  price. 
If  you  want  the  best  all-round 
tubing  machine  on  the  market, 
invest  in  one  of  our  No.  2  per- 
fected. Descriptive  circulars 
for  the  asking. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


LAMPBLACKS 


ESPECIALLY    FOR     RUBBER 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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SPECL4I.    ATTENTION    GIVEN  TO  SXFOHT  BUSINESS.  COBBESPONDENCE   AND  lUaUIHIES  SOLICITED. 

The   Canadian   Rubber   Co.    of   Montreal 


MANUFACTURERS      OF 


L,IAIITBI3 


ALL  KINDS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  GENERAL  RUBBER  GOODS 


AND     SOLE     MAKERS    OF    THE 


Celebrated    "CANADIAN"   Rubbers 


We  are  always  open  to  correepond 
with  experienced  Rubber  men,  botb 
for    Pactory    and    Kxecutlve    Work. 


Factory  and  Executive  Offices: 
MONTREAL,  P.   Q. 


Inventions  kindred  to  the  Trade 
and  Ideas  for  development,  Invited. 
Our  Development  I>epartment  gives 
these    matters   special    attention. 


D.    LOKNE   UcGIBBOK, 


Vic»-Prei,    &    Kanagine^   Director, 


Canadian  Sales  Branches:     HALIFAX.  N.  S.,  MONTREAL,  Que.,    TORONTO,  Ont.,    WINNIPEG,  Man.,    RECINA,  SASK., 

CALGARY,  Alia.,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C.,  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 

J.   C.    inCHOLSON.  M.    C.    MTTLLAEKY,  R,   J.   YOUNGE,  B.   LLOYD   JONES. 


Manager  Mechanical  Goods. 


Manager  Footwear  Dept. 


Sales    Manager. 


Sect'Treaa. 


B.  LOEWENTHAL  lb  COMPANY 

EW  YORK,  136  Liberty  St.     BUY  AND  SELL    «nil  •  n   nill»l»PI» 
mCAOO,  .62  5th  Avenue.  . J-l -v -db  SCRAP    RUBBER 


IN  ANY  GRADE 
IN  ANY  QUANTITY. 


William  H.  Scheel 


jMcrcbant 


Telephone 

Call 

840  John 


Rejiftered 
Cablegram 
Address, 

■■OBLIGATO.         

New  YorK  ~ 

159  Maiden  Lane  and  37  Fletcher  Street 
NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 

Rubber  Makers"  Necessities  and  Supplies  for  Producers 
o(  Surfacers,  for  Waterproofing,  Saturating  Materials  and 
Electrical  Insulating  Purposes,  viz. : 


RUBBER  SURROGATES 

White  and  Brown 
SULPHURETTE.ANTIMONY 

Golden  and  Crimson 
RED  OXIDE 
HYPO  BLACK 
CHLORIDE  OF  SULPHUR 
GENUINE  LITHARGE 

Powdered  and  Flike 
SULPHUR 

VEGETABLE  BLACKS 
BLACK  FILLER 
BISULPHIDE  CARBON 
TETRACHLORIDE  CARBON 


LIME  FLOUR 
PIGMENTS 

Standard  and  Brilliant 
VERMILION 

ROSIN  Chemically  Treated 
SHELLAC 

GILSONITE  ASPHALTUM 
HYDRO  CARBON 
MINERAL  RUBBER 
ELASTIC  COMPOUND 
COMPO  BLACK 
WAXES,  Ceresine,  Ozokerite 
VARNISH  MAKERS' SUPPLIES 
INSULATING  COMPOUNDS 


PLEASE    WRITE    FOR    QUOTATIONS 

We  are  alert  to  present  unknown  natural  products  lo  the  producers  of 
rubber  goods  and  others  so  soon  as  our  investigating  department  finds 
them  of  sufficient   interest. 


ADOLF»H    HIRSCH  <fe  CO. 

Imporlers  and  Dealers  In 

Brazil  Manicoba  and  Sheet  Rubber 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 

BRIDQE  ARCH,  17  Frankfort  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  319(!  Heeknian  Cable  Address ' Adhirschco' 


ELECTRIC  HOSE  &  RUBBER  CO., 

WILMINGTON,   DELAWARE. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Hose  for   all   purposes  by  a  new  and  improved 

process — made  in  any  continuous  length. 

Vulcanized  under  pressure. 

Cannot  possibly  unwrap  or  separate  between  plies. 

Great  strength  and  durability. 

Hention  the  India  Rubber  WorUl  when  you  write. 


The  R.  C.  Blow-off  Valves 

FOR  VULCANIZERS,   BOILERS,   ETC. 

Guaranteed   for  Long   Service 

Made  In  sizes,  1^  in.,  I'A  In.. 
2  In..  2V4  In..  3  In. 

A  straightway  valve  with  no 
angles  or  turns. 

The  valve  is  perfectly  tight 

for   water  and   steam 
at     high     or     low 
pressure. 

WRITE  FOR 
FRICES 


OSGOOD  SAYEN, 


518   Arcade   BIdg. 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 


Mention   The  India  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 
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rounding  the  factory.  The  extent  of  this  particular 
enterprise  is  indicated  bj-  the  mention  of  the  800  em- 
ployes of  the  estate  who  were  present  at  the  starting 
of  the  factory. 

We  have  devoted  considerable  space  already  to 
describing  and  illustrating  some  extensive  rubber  fac- 
tories in  Mexico,  involving  much  ingenious  and  expen- 
si\c  machinery,  and  used  for  extracting  rubber  from 
itic  gua}'ule  plant — a  now  valuable  source  of  rubber 
wliich  was  not  commercially  available  before  the  in- 
vention of  these  labor  saving  devices.  The  promoters 
of  the  new  Mexican  enterprise  are  becoming  interested 
in  the  rubber  resources  of  Central  Africa,  with  the 
idea  of  introducing  the  new  mechanical  processes 
there.  It  need  surprise  no  one  to  hear,  within  twenty 
years  from  the  date  of  Stanley's  announcement  of  the 
discovery  of  vast  rubber  resources  on  the  upper 
Congo,  of  the  operation  of  large  rubber  factories  there, 
giving  employment  to  natives  of  a  type  which,  in 
Stanley's  time,  was  devoted  mainly  to  the  practice  of 
cannibalism. 

The  rubber  goods  manufacturer  to-day  who  wishes 
cotton  fabrics  for  use  in  his  goods  buys  the  product  of 
certain  mills,  strictly  according  to  si)ccifications.  He 
may  similarly,  to  a  certain  extent,  buy  crude  rubber 
from  factories,  according  to  specifications,  and  it  per- 
haps is  not  too  much  to  predict  that  ultimately  little 
rubber  will  be  bought  in  any  other  way. 


BELGIUM  AND  THE  CONGO. 


T 


THE  (|ucstion  of  the  annexation  of  the  Congo  Free 
State  appears  now  to  be  under  serious  considera- 
tion bv  Belgium,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  great 


HE  term  "rubber  factory"  is  rapidly  coining  into 
a  new  use,  \\liich  is  interesting  as  indicating  a 
new  development  in  connection  with  rubber  in- 
terests. Similarly  a  new  class  of  ''rubber  machinery" 
has  lately  come  into  existence.  \\c  refer  to  the  plant  African  rubber  region  will  cease  soon  to  be  the  private 
used,  under  modern  conditions,  in  the  preparation  of  possession  of  Leopold.  It  is  hardly  snpposable.  how- 
crude  rubber  for  the  market,  in  substitution  for  the  ever,  that  he  is  to  make  a  free  gift  of  it  to  his  country. 
hand  labor  w^iicb  formerly  embraced  all  the  processes  or  that  he  will  retire  wdiolly  from  the  rubber  trade. 
applied  to  rubber  before  ii  reached  the  mills  where  Xo  doubt  the  agitation  over  Leopold's  administration 
commercial  rubber  goods  are  fabricated.  The  new  of  Congo  alYairs  has  been  prompted  in  part  by  the 
rubber  factory  and  the  new  rubber  machinery  in  no  monopoly  in  trading  that  has  prevailed  there,  and  the 
sense  give  to  the  raw  material  any  of  the  properties  Congo  as  a  Belgian  colony  might  afford  a  freer  field  to 
of  being  "manufactured,"  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  outsiders  than  now  exists. 

word— they  only  serve  to  prepare  the  raw  material  in  But  what  would  be  the  real   effect   upon   the  "red 

a  better  manner  and  more  economically  than  under  the  rubber"  business?     Will  any  change  of  political  con- 
old  regime. 


A  newspaper  that  reaches  us  from  the  Far  East 
prints  as  a  matter  of  course  an  accnuut  of  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a  new  "rubber  factory"  in  its  locality,  attend- 
ed by  a  certain  amount  of  ceremony,  in  the  presence 


trol  render  the  natives  more  willing  collectors  of 
rubber?  The  English  and  American  friends  of  what 
they  term  Leopold's  slaves  complain  that  the  latter 
are  forced  against  their  will  to  work,  and  it  would  be 
strange    if   his   abdication    as   ruler   should    make    the 


of  the  leading  citizens  and  their  families,  followed  by  natives   more   industrious.     Or  it   is  alleged   that   the 

refreshments    and    speechmaking.        The    compliment  large  profits  of  the  trading  companies  are  due  to  the 

was  paid  to  some  one  of  being  selected  to  start   the  meager  payment  made  for  the  rubber.     Would  traders 

20   HP.   engine   which   is   to  supply   the   power    for   the  of  other  nationalities  be  so  indifferent  to  profits  as  to 

various  washers,  presses,  and  the  like,  used  for  quickly  sacrifice  dividends  to  making  the  Congolese  rich? 
and  cheaply  converting  into  merchantable  rubber  the  The  Congo  question  is  interesting  from  many  points 


.latex    gathered    from    the    planted    rubber    trees    sur- 


of 


but   anv   change   of  control    is   likely   to   be 


e^ 
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theoretical  rather  than  practical,  for  a  good  while  to 
come,  so  far  as  its  effect  upon  the  rubber  situation  is 
concerned. 


A    LIBEL    ON    RUBBER    TIRES. 


O.XLi  hears  now  and  then  a  suggestion,  tor  instance, 
that  manufacturers  are  not  producing  the  best 
pneumatic  tires  possible,  preferring  rather  not  to  have 
their  products  last  too  long,  as  this  would  interfere 
with  the  sale  of  more  goods.  To  hear  such  a  suggestion 
from  an  outsider  is  not  so  surprising,  for  there  always 
have  been  people  ready  to  take  the  most  unfavorable  view 
of  anv  situation  or  question  imaginable,  but  this  expres- 
sion in  regard  to  tires  nia\  he  heard  even  in  rubber  trade 
circles,  which  is  surprising. 

There  are  innumerable  reasons  why  the  majority  of 
tire  manufacturers  should  endeavor  to  make  the  best 
tires  possible.  First,  it  is  the  only  honest  course ;  hon- 
esty is  essential  to  building  up  a  permanent  and  growing 
business,  and  we  take  it  that  the  makers  of  rubber  tires, 
as  a  class,  are  as  desirous  of  a  lasting  success  as  anv 
other  line  of  manufacturers. 

It  would  be  particularly  foolish  to  turn  out  inferior 
automobile  tires,  because  the  risks  involved  in  the  use  of 
poor  tires  are  so  great,  and  the  identity  of  a  tire  maker 
usuallv  so  clear,  that  the  reputation  of  a  manufacturer  in 
this  line  is  in  constant  danger  if  he  should  sell  products 
below  the  standard.  It  is  not  even  safe  to  sell  rotten 
rubber  bands  or  hot  water  bags  that  will  not  hold  water, 
but  several  lives  may  be  at  risk  every  time  an  inferior 
tire  is  used,  and  a  fatality  from  such  a  cause  may  be  ad- 
vertised throughout  the  world. 

On  the  contrary,  there  are  special  reasons,  apart  from 
those  suggested  above,  why  rubber  men  should  make  the 
best  tires  possible.  The  financial  rewards  possible  are 
higher  than  in  most  lines  of  rubber  manufacture.  .A  man 
who  mav  be  carrying  hundreds  of  thousands  in  life  in- 
surance, who  is  in  the  habit  of  paying  for  the  best  of 
evervthing.  not  questioning  the  price  of  an  automobile, 
would  hardly  object  to  any  figure  named  as  the  cost  of  a 
set  of  tires.  Here  is  a  most  exceptional  field  for  the 
rubber  man  to  distinguish  himself  in.  in  turning  out  the 
best  goods  that  he  and  his  working  staff  are  capable  of 
producing. 

So  much  for  theory.  What  is  the  practice?  In  the 
case  of  every  widely  advertised  automobile  event  the 
names  of  the  makers  of  the  tires  used  are  given  the 
utmost  publicity — by  the  makers  themselves.  Rubber 
manufacturers  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost,  regardless 
of  cost,  to  turn  out  tires  that  shall  in  each  case  excel  any 
competing  product.  They  have  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  cost  of  automobile  com]3etitions.  and  these 
contests,  on  the  other  hand,  have  done  much  for  the  tire 
industry  in  pointing  out  to  makers  wherein  their  products 
could  be  improved. 

We  are  not  readv  to  believe  that  anv  tire  maker  on  the 


globe  is  conducting  his  business  on  the  principle  that  it  is 
better  to  sell  two  poor  tires  than  one  good  one,  or  that 
inferior  tires  are  purposely  produced  in  order  to  lessen 
the  intervals  between  sales.  If  proofs  of  such  practice 
are  available  in  any  quarter  they  are  desired  in  this  office 
and  will  receive  careful  and  impartial  investigation. 

We  have  heard  somewhat  similar  criticisms  of  the 
rubber  footwear  trade,  .\bout  once  in  so  often  one  sees 
in  the  newspapers  the  suggestion  that  rubber  shoes  do 
not  begin  to  have  as  much  rubber  in  them  as  formerly. 
.\ny  such  idea  is  clearly  refuted  by  the  unmistakable  evi- 
dence at  hand  as  to  the  amount  and  the  quality  of  the 
crude  rubber  bought  and  used  by  the  rubber  shoe  indus- 
try, and  this  at  prices  two  and  three  times  as  high  as  the 
cost  of  raw  material  in  the  good  old  times. 


THE    GOOD    OLD    WORD    "RUBBER." 


THE  name  "rubber"  as  a  designation  for  a  certain 
material  with  which  our  readers  are  presumed  to  be 
familiar  may  be  without  high  scientific  warrant,  but 
it  has  the  merit  of  priority  among  English  speaking  peo- 
ples, and  this  fact  alone  has  led  to  its  use  becoming  more 
widespread  than  "caoutchouc"  or  any  other  term,  whether 
more  scientific  or  otherwise.  The  English  designation 
"rubber,"  as  our  readers  know,  referred  to  a  rubber-out 
of  pencil  marks  before  any  one  thought  of  the  word 
"eraser,"  and  while  some  other  uses  of  the  elastic  ma- 
terial have  become  more  extensive  since  Priestley's  time, 
the  name  sticks  ;  it  is  fairly  well  understood,  it  serves  its 
purpose,  it  is  easy  to  write  and  speak,  and  the  average 
man  is  too  busy  to  consider  a  new  name  from  any  such 
consideration  as  that  it  may  be  more  accurate  or  more 
fully  descriptive. 

The  French  designation  "caoutchouc,"  based  upon  a 
native  Indian  name  up  the  Amazon,  is  older.  And  the 
Germans  to  a  degree  have  borrowed  the  French  name, 
but  they  also  use  "gummi"  to  a  great  extent.  To-day 
"caoutchouc"  is  nowhere  a  word  in  common  use  in  a 
rubber  producing  region  except  the  limited  areas  under 
French  or  German  control,  and  then  only  by  supervisors 
and  not  by  native  workers.  The  word  is  in  use  in  French 
rubber  mills  and  to  a  slighter  extent  in  the  German. 
Compared  with  this  usage  the  universal  adoption  of 
"rubber"  wherever  English  speaking  peoples  have  to  do 
with  the  production  or  consumption  of  the  material,  gives 
this  work  a  vastly  greater  vogue. 

We  notice  that  Continental  firms  introducing  their 
products  into  English  communities  adapt  the  names  of 
their  firms  to  English  practice  by  taking  up  the  word 
"rubber."  while  English  firms  trading  abroad  are  less 
apt  to  follow  a  corresponding  course.  Englishmen  have 
been  first  to  introduce  rubber  goods  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  as  later  they  have  been  first  to  establish  rubber 
planting  on  a  practical  basis,  and  the  persistence  of  the 
names  of  the  English  (including  American)  companies 
alone  seems  likely  to  render  the  word  "rubber"  ulti- 
mately the  most  widely  used  term. 
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We  notice  that  our  ahle  Hollandish  contemporary, 
Dc  Iiuiisclie  Mcrciiiir,  is  running  an  adniiral)ly  compiled 
department  of  rubber  intelligence  under  the  heading 
■■Rubber  Scraps/'  and  on  looking  through  the  matter  the 
word  '■rubber'^  appears  as  frequently  as  "caoutchouc" — 
something  which  would  not  have  been  seen  in  a  Euro- 
pean journal  a  decade  ago.  It  seems  reasonable  that  the 
Selangor  Rubber  Co.,  for  example,  is  more  apt  to  be 
mentioned  as  growing  "rubber"  than  "caoutchouc,"  even 
in  a  Dutch  paper,  and  like  illustrations  may  be  multiplied 
indefinitely. 

\\  by  wait  to  adopt  the  word  rubber  universally? 


A  vou.N'G  M.\N  .MiVERTiSES  ill  a  New  York  newspaper  that, 
having  discovered  the  secret  of  perpetual  motion,  he  is  willing 
to  take  as  a  partner  some  one  who  will  supply  capital  to  put 
the  sanve  into  effect.  He  ought  to  be  able  to  find  the  man  he 
wants  among  the  class  who  put  up  money  for  exploiting  "artificial 
rubber. '■ 


TiiEV  MUST  DE  .^^•  .\GREEAni.v  SURPRISED  LOT,  the  shareholders 
of  the  Consolidated  Malay  Rubber  Estates,  Limited,  who  recently 
received  notice  of  a  10  per  cent,  dividend  for  their  first  year, 
though  no  dividend  at  all  had  been  promised  in  the  company's 
prospectus.  The  conservatism  of  that  prospectus  marks  its 
authors  as  typical  Britishers  of  the  old  school.  The  favorable 
result  mentioned  was  due  to  the  collection  of  about  3  pounds  of 
rubber  each  from  some  ir,ooo  planted  trees. 


The  insul.\ted  wire  industry  appears  never  to  have  de- 
veloped so  rapidly  at  any  period  as  since  the  introduction  of 
wireless  telegraphy.  The  wireless  systems  undoubtedly  have 
their  uses,  but  we  have  failed  to  see  them  take  advantage  in  any 
way  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  interruption  of  the 
telegraphic  service  in  the  United  States  by  the  recent  strike 
among  the  operators. 


If  there  should  be  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  civilizing  in- 
fluence of  the  Congo  Free  State,  it  should  be  set  at  rest  by  the 
statement  which  reaches  us  through  an  official  channel  that  the 
chefs  de  paste  are  urging  the  natives  to  build  themselves  com- 
fortable huts.  We  understand  that  under  the  old  regime  there 
was  no  one  to  urge  such  progressive  measures  upon  the  natives. 
It  will  be  of  interest  to  notice  whether  the  use  of  rifles  will  be 
necessary  to  make  this  urging  effective. 


RUBBER  IN  THE  "NOISELESS  CITY." 


FROM    "h.\RPEr's    weekly"     (nEW    VORK). 

OCIENCE  proposes  to  eliminate  city  noises  by  a  number  of 
*^  improvements,  some  of  which  are  peculiar.  In  the  first 
place,  the  rubber  tire  has  proved  the  greatest  single  factor  in 
forwarding  the  movement.  The  automobile  and  bicycle  have 
revolutionized  conditions  in  our  cities  and  opened  the  way  for 
further  important  gains.  Thousands  of  tons  of  rubber  are  an- 
nually converted  into  tires,  and  their  growing  use  for  all  sorts 
of  vehicles  is  slowly  reducing  the  noise  of  city  traffic.  The  pres- 
ent crusade  for  the  suppression  of  unnecessary  noises  proposes 
to  have  laws  passed  requiring  rubber  tires  on  every  class  of 
vehicles.  Trucks  equipped  with  flat,  solid  rubber  tires  make 
comparatively  no  noise  as  they  roll  across  asphalt,  macadam  and 
wood-paved  streets.  Even  when  passing  over  rough  cobblestone 
pavements  the  noise  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  wear  and  tear  of  rubber  tires  on  trucks  and  similar  heavy 
vehicles  is  not  so  costly  as  one  would  suppose.     A  good  pair  of 


rubber  tires  will  last  nearly  as  long  as  iron  tires  if  the  streets 
arc  properly  paved.  The  change  in  the  pavement  of  our  streets 
is  thus  an  essential  part  of  the  movement.  Asphalt  makes  the 
smoothest  and  easiest  pavement,  but  it  is  not  suited  to  heavy 
tratfic.  A  substitute  for  this  has  been  found  in  recent  years  in 
the  wood  block  pavement.  The  lower  part  of  Broadway  and 
many  side  streets  in  New  York  have  been  paved  with  wooden 
blocks,  and  the  elimination  of  the  noise  of  traffic  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  factors  in  favor  of  this  pavement.  Wooden 
blocks  have  been  used  in  Paris  for  a  number  of  years,  and  some 
of  the  most  important  streets  and  boulevards  arc  thus  paved. 
The  blocks  are  laid  on  a  cement  foundation,  with  the  grain  run 
ning  perpendicular  to  the  trafiic  overhead,  and  the  blocks  arc 
wedged  so  close  together  that  they  cannot  split  or  crumble.  So 
far  the  wearing  qualities  of  the  wooden  blocks  have  proved 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

With  our  busy  streets  and  avenues  paved  with  wooden  blocks, 
and  residential  streets  with  asphalt  the  roar  of  traffic  can  be  re- 
duced more  than  50  per  cent.  The  new  street  pavement  is  thus 
the  forerunner  of  the  rubber  tire  for  trucks  and  heavy  vehicle?. 
Rubber  tires  used  on  such  pavements  will  last  longer  than  steel 
tires  used  on  cobblestones,  and,  z'ice  versa,  the  wood  blocks  or 
asphalt  pavements  have  their  years  of  usefulness  increased  20 
per  cent,  by  the  universal  adoption  of  rubber  tires.  The  elimi- 
nation of  traffic  noise  thus  works  a  double  blessing,  saving  our 
ears  and  nerves  and  prolonging  the  life  of  usefulness  of  vehicu- 
lar tires  and  street  pavements. 

But  there  is  still  one  old  offender  left — one  of  the  most  hard- 
ened criminals  in  this  line.  The  surface  car  and  elevated  train 
roar  and  scrape  along  like  the  rumbling  of  approaching  artillery. 
How  can  this  noise  be  eliminated?  "By  forcing  the  companies 
to  live  up  to  the  law  in  not  using  flat  wheels,"  some  one  says. 
That  only  partly  solves  the  diflSculty.  Now  science  proposes  to 
do  away  with  the  scraping  of  iron  against  iron.  There  are  two 
methods  proposed.  One  is  to  use  rubber  tires  for  the  car 
wheels  and  the  other  is  to  coat  the  top  of  the  rails  with  a  com- 
position which  will  not  give  forth  any  metallic  sound  when 
scraped  by  iron  wheels.  Rubber  tires  for  car  wheels  are  some- 
what of  novelties,  but  a  long  series  of  experiments  has  been 
made  with  them  which  shows  that  they  will  in  the  end  be 
adopted.  It  is  not  natural  rubber,  bpt  an  artificial  compound 
which  is  fastened  to  the  rim  of  the  wheels  by  a  process  of  weld- 
ing. The  coating  cannot  be  torn  off  and  wears  only  a  little  faster 
than  iron.  If  the  top  surface  of  the  rails  were  coated  with  this 
same    composition    friction    would   be    reduced    to    a    minimum. 

This  means  a  complete  change  in  the  type  of  brake.  Instead 
of  the  present  flat  brake,  which  clamps  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  i 
brake  similar  to  that  used  in  automobiles  will  be  adopted.  This 
will  clamp  on  the  axle  or  in  sprockets,  so  that  the  wear  and 
tear  on  the  wheels  will  be  reduced.  Flat  wheels  will  be  avoided 
by  gradual  slackening  of  speed,  and  the  friction  of  the  rubber- 
coated  rails  and  wheels  will  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the  car  can 
be  brought  to  a  standstill  much  quicker  and  easier  than  at  pres- 
ent. There  will  be  no  skidding  along  the  rails  in  wet  weather 
owing  to  the  tractive  force  of  the  new  inventions.  The  same 
materials  used  for  elevated  trains  would  eliminate  the  noise 
overhead  of  wheels  pounding  iron  rails  and  the  terrifying  squeak- 
ing caused  by  rounding  curves.  The  modern  brakes  in  surface 
cars  are  noisy  and  crude  affairs.  Compared  with  the  noiseless 
brakes  of  the  automobiles  they  are  about  a  decade  behind  the 
times.  The  "noiseless  city"  of  the  future  will  therefore  have  all 
its  vehicular  traffic  carried  on  rubber  or  rubber-like  compositions. 


The  new  5  per  cent,  gold  loan  of  £650,000  [=$3,163,225], 
floated  in  London  and  .Amsterdam,  is  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  railway  from  Para  to  Bragan<;a.  The  length  is  2SC 
kilometers  [=156  1-3  miles],  of  which  178  kilometers  are  already 
open  for  traffic.  The  bonds  are  secured  by  the  export  duties  on 
ruDber. 
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AMERICAN  WASTE  RUBBER  TRADE. 


THE  growth  of  imports  of  waste  rubber  into  the  United 
States  during  the  past  20  years  has  been  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge  in  the  trade,  particularly  as  detailed  statistics 
regarding  the  same  have  been  available  in  official  statements 
of  American  commerce.  It  may  be  of  interest,  however,  to 
have  brought  together  a  summary  of  such  imports  and  of  the 
declared  import  value  from  the  year  when  waste  rubber  first 
figured  separately  in  the  customs  returns.  These  details  relate 
to  fiscal  years,  ending  June  30. 

American  Imports  of  Waste  Rubber. 

Ye.\r.  Pounds.  Value. 

1890-91 488,163  $19,448 

1891-92 1,841,786  66,775 

1892-93 910,543  25.633 

1893-94 1,774,008  55,803 

1894-95 2.032,563  63,112 

1895-96 3,874,677  123,068 

1896-97 3,653-945  113,722 

1897-98 9,488,327  339.374 

1898-99 10,513,604  462,044 

1899-00 19,093.547  1,249,231 

1900-01 15,235,236  988,316 

1901-02 22,894,900  1,437,690 

1902-03 24,659,394  1,516.137 

1903-04 20,270,070  1,164,785 

1904-05 15,575,214  953.439 

1905-06 24,756,486  1,721.578 

1906-07 29,335,193  2,608,987 

In  the   first  year   for  which   figures   are   given   above,   slightly 

more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  waste  imported  came  from  Great 

Britain,  22  per  cent,  from  Germany  and  15  per  cent,  from  Canada, 

with  the  rest  scattering.     In  the  fiscal  year  1905-06,  Great  Britain 

contributed  but  16  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  Germany  21  per  cent., 

Canada  15  per  cent.,  Russia  32  per  cent.,  and  the  remaining  16 

per  cent,   mostly   from   Europe,   including   large   quantities   from 

France  and  Sweden. 

*        *        * 

The  exportation  of  reclaimed  rubber  has  constituted  an  in- 
creasingly important  feature  of  the  customs  returns  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  past,  this  product  going  to  every  country  in  which 
rubber  factories  exist,  .though  recently  rubber  reclaiming  has 
been  carried  on  extensively  abroad.  More  recently  an  export 
trade  in  waste  rubber  has  also  grown  up,  in  larger  quantities 
probably  than  some  in  the  trade  would  suppose.  Only  values 
of  waste  rubber  exports  can  be  given,  for  five  fiscal  years,  as 
follows : 

.American  Exports  of  Waste  Runr.ER. 

To —  1901-02.     1902-03.     1903-04.     1904-05.     1905-06. 

Great    Britain...   $172,757     $215,904    $272,021     $103,329    $195,846 

Canada    143.276      129.216      195.792        41.507        52.747 

Germany   16,688        19,425        44.696        10,532        28.017 

France   7,775        13,932  6,495        12,081        23,588 

All   other 32,225        26,109        15.046        37,496        30.309 

Total   $362,721     $404,586    $534,500    $204,945     $339,507 

The  figures  for  value  of  exports  of  rubber  waste  for  the  fiscal 
year  1906-07  are  $548,695,  showing  that  shipments  of  this  class 
are  not  decreasing.  Quantities  are  stated  for  the  first  time  for 
this  period — 4,756.621  pounds.  This  is  almost  one-fifth  as  much 
as  the  quantity  of  imports  for  the  same  period. 


It  has  been  considered  possible,  by  some  in  the  trade,  that 
the  returns  of  "rubber  waste"  exported  might,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  include  shipments  of  "reclaimed  rubber."  The  India 
Rubber  World  inquired  at  the  customs  office  in  New  York  on 
this  point,  to  which  it  was  replied: 

This  office  possessing  views  similar  to  those  expressed  by  you  concerning 
the  exports  of  old  scrap  rubberj  held  telephonic  communication  with  the 
shippers  before  tabulation,  in  which  the  question  if  not  "reclaimed  rubber" 
was  met  with  an  emphatic  denial,  and  with  the  assertion  that  the  mer- 
chandise was  old  scrap  rubber  as  described  in  the  maniftst. 


The  same  question  was  laid  before  the  chief  of  the  bureau 
of  statistics  at  Washington,  who  communicated  with  the  various 
collectors  of  customs,  all  of  whom  asserted  that  the  exports 
through  their  respective  ports  had  been  manifested  correctly. 
Besides,  several  officials  enclosed  memoranda  from  local  ex- 
porters, who  for  the  most  part  knew  of  no  rubber  scrap  ex- 
ported. A  memorandum  from  Boston  stated  that  the  only  ex- 
ports of  scrap  from  there  had  been  made  by  one  company.  But 
while  the  above  details  serve  to  confirm  the  government  statistics, 
they  fail  to  locate  the  actual  shipments  of  rubber  waste. 

*  *         * 

Correspondence  was  then  opened  with  some  important  houses 
in  the  trade,  one  of  the  largest  of  which  responded: 

We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  entirely  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the  matters 
referred  to  in  your  letter  and  therefore  regret  that  we  cannot  enlighten 
you. 

Another  letter   ran : 

At  times  there  is  a  better  market  abroad  for  some  grades  than  here 
fNew  Vorlcl,  and  at  such  times  there  are  no  doubt  fairly  heavy  shipments 
to  the  Continent.     Usually,  however,  the  condition  is  the  reverse  of  this. 

A  letter  from  the  English  trade  said : 

To  my  mind  the  import  of  waste  rubber  from  the  United  Stales  to  this 
country  is  infinitesimal  as  compared  to  our  exports  to  America. 

*  *  * 

Still,  waste  rubber  is  exported  from  the  States.  One  Euro- 
pean firm  of  waste  rubber  merchants  informs  The  India  Rubber 
World  that  they  import  from  this  side  200  to  300  tons  per 
annum,  and  several  other  firms  known  to  them  buy  considerable 
quantities  in  America.  "What  I  import  mostly  from  America," 
says  the  writer,  "are  ebonite  waste,  ebonite  turnings,  and  certain 
kinds  of  mechanical  rubber  waste;  sometimes,  automobile  tire 
waste  also.  In  fact,  I  believe  there  is  no  grade  of  rubber  scrap 
which,  at  one  time  or  another,  cannot  be  bought  to  advantage 
on  your  side  and  sold  in  Europe.  It  is  also  possible  that  at 
times  old  india-rubbia  boots  and  shoes  are  bought  by  European 
mills  and  reclaimers,  but  we  have  only  half  a  dozen  mills  which 
use  this  stock.  When  the  market  is  low  on  your  side  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  some  shipments  are  brought  over  here." 

Still  another  correspondent  expresses  the  opinion  that,  while 
there  are  certain  grades  of  rubber  waste,  such  as  floating  stocks 
and  compounded  inner  tubes,  for  which  there  is  no  sale  in 
America,  and  which  heretofore  have  had  a  good  sale  in  Europe, 
in  his  opinion  the  principal  export  consists  of  American  boots 
and  gloves,  which,  for  reclaiming  purposes,  are  superior  to  those 
of    European   makes. 

It  may  be  added  that,  in  the  lists  of  rubber  shipments  printed 
in  the  Iiidia-Rtcbber  Journal,  the  Northwestern  Rubber  Co., 
Limited,  of  Liverpool,  appear  as  very  large  importers  of  rubber 
waste,  though  no  indication  is  given  of  its  source.  This  is  an 
e-xtensive  reclaiming  plant,  using  the  same  grades  of  waste  as 
are  used  in  America,  and  it  is  possible  that  their  consumption 
will  account  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  scrap  exported 
from  the  States.  

CARE  IN  HANDLING  RUBBER  CEMENT. 


THE  handling  of  rubber  cement  in  the  shoemaking  room  re- 
quires constant  care,  in  order  to  prevent  waste,  and  to  pre- 
serve a  neat  appearance  of  the  premises.  A  device  for  keeping 
cement  from  being  spilled  on  the  floor  when  taken  out  of  the 
tank  and  put  into  the  cement  pot  by  the  workmen  is  described 
as  follows :  The  tank  is  put  on  a  sort  of  platform  and  boarded 
up  on  three  sides,  leaving  one  side  open  for  the  tank  faucet  to 
extend  out.  This  platform  has  a  drawer  that  pushes  under  it. 
This  drawer  is  longer  than  the  platform  box,  so  that  when 
pushed  in  as  far  as  it  will  go  the  cement  pot  cannot  be  placed 
directly  under  the  tank  faucet,  for  this  drawer  extends  out  in 
the  way  of  it.  To  set  the  cement  pot  under  the  cement  faucet, 
the  drawer  must  be  pulled  out  and  the  pot  set  inside  of  it. 
Then,  if  there  is  any  spilling  of  cement,  or  any  running  over 
out  of  the  tank  before  the  faucet  is  shut  oflf,  it  runs  into  this 
extended  drawer  and  not  on  to  the   floor. 
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The    Insulated    Wire    Manufacture     11. 


By  a  Practical  Man. 
HE  testing  department  of  a  large  insulated  wire  factory  is      ing  compound 


_£  a  most  interesting  as  well  as  important  place.  Here  the 
novice  becomes  duly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
drudgery  of  manufacturing  has  an  occult  side.  The  very  sound 
of  "ohm"  and  "megohm"  gives  him  a  creepy  sensation.  The 
electrical  engineer,  however,  is  generally  keenly  alive  to  the 
importance  of  his  duties.  He  must  put  voltage  on  every  coil 
and  try  it  out  for  good  or  ill.  To  aid  him  in  locating  defects  he 
uses  a  galvanometer.  It  contains  a  mirror  less  than  an  inch 
square,  which  is  suspended  and  adjusted  to  the  mechanism  by 
means  of  very  delicate  wires  which  are  sensitive  to  the  slightest 
variations  in  the  electric  current.  In  front  of  the  galvanometer, 
a  few  feet  distant,  is  a  scale  designed  for  measuring  the  meg- 
ohm resistance  of  insulation.  Through  the  frame  that  sustains 
this  scale  projects  a  small  tube,  so  placed  that  the  electric  light 
at  one  end  shines  through  it  directly  upon  the  small  mirror  de- 
scribed, and  is  reflected  back  upon  the  scale  of  measurements. 
When  a  coil  is  to  be  tested  it  is  connected  with  the  galvanometer. 
Immediately  the  current  is  turned  on,  its  delicate  mechanism 
causes  the  little  mirror  to  turn,  and  as  it  turns,  the  reflected  light 
travels  along  the  scale  and  tells  the  operator  the  megohm  re- 
sistance. If  tl.e  coil  is  sound  and  strong,  the  light  travels  quickly. 
If  the  insulation  is  poor,  the  light  moves  slowly  and  but  a  short 
distance. 

The  galvanometer,  together  with  a  lot  of  arithmetic,  enables 
the  operator  to  figure  the  exact  location  of  a  defect  in  a  wire 
that  has  been  twisted  into  a  cable.  For  it  must  be  understood 
that  when  a  cable  is  made  from  a  number  of  insulated  wires, 
each  wire,  although  separately  tested,  is  again  tested  after  having 
been  made  a  part  of  it.  It  is  occasionally  necessary  to  tear  apart 
a  cable,  that  repairs  may  be  made,  and  it  is  the  province  and  priv- 
ilege of  an  electrical  engineer  to  locate  the  source  of  the  trouble. 

Repairing  defects  in  insulation  is  accomplished  by  cutting 
away  the  rubber  at  the  point  where  the  electric  current  burned 
through.  The  coil  is  placed  upon  a  drum,  and  an  end  of  the 
wire  carried  to  another  drum,  upon  which  it  is  bound  as  fast 
as  inspected  and  repaired.  The  first  drum  is  connected  with  the 
system  by  means  of  a  weak  current,  and  a  circuit  is  established 
through  means  of  another  wire,  the  end  of  which  the  repair  man 
carries  in  his  mouth  against  his  tongue.  The  wire  that  is  being 
rapidly  unwound  passes  through  his  hand,  and  the  instant  a  de- 
fect in  the  insulation  is  reached,  he  receives  a  slight  shock.  Upon 
cutting  away  the  rubber  about  a  defective  spot,  a  strip  of  thin 
rubber  is  wound  about  the  place  until,  by  degrees,  it  is  built  up 
to  the  outside  diameter  of  the  insulation.  These  patches  are 
then  carried  in  a  sectional  electric  vulcanizcr  and  the  wire  again 
tested  as  described. 

Once  marked  "O  K"  the  wire  is  ready  for  immediate  use  in  the 
telegraph  or  telephone  service,  or  for  various  combinations  in 
stranded  conductors  or  cables.  For  some  purposes  two  or  more 
such  wires,  before  vulcanization,  are  twisted  together  and  covered 
with  a  cotton  thread  braided  on,  then  run  through  the  tubing  ma- 
chine to  receive  another  cover  of  insulation,  this  in  turn  being 
covered  by  a  braid  of  cotton  or  silk.  Orders  frequently  specify 
that  a  number  of  small  wires  shall  be  twisted  together  before 
being  covered  with  insulation.  They  are  called  "stranded  con- 
ductors." Such  a  conductor  receives  the  insulation  coat  in  a  tub- 
ing machine  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  a  single  wire.  Two 
such  conductors  are  sometimes  twisted  together,  covered  with  a 
cotton  braid,  and  the  whole  saturated  with  a  waterproof  com- 
pound. Again,  two  stranded  conductors,  insulated  and  twisted 
together,  have  the  space  between  tw-ists,  so  to  say,  filled  in  with 
a  jute  yam  or  "lateral."  This  is  then  covered  by  a  frictional 
tape,  and  finally  by  a  cotton  braid,  duly  coated  with  waterproof- 


The  braided  cover  for  insulated  wire  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  protecting  the  rubber  cover  from  injury  and 
imparting  a  handsome  finish.  Cotton,  silk  and  other  threads  are 
used,  in  plain  white,  or  brilliant  red,  greens,  yellows,  bronzes,  and 
combinations  of  colors,  so  applied  as  to  create  a  figured  design 
in   the  cover. 

The  braiding  department  of  an  insulating  wire  factory  is  an 
interesting  and  noisy  place,  with  its  hundreds  of  whirring  wheels, 
and  thousands  of  clicking  shuttles.  Braided  covers  are  not,  how- 
ever, confined  to  use  of  thread.  For  larger  insulation  heavy 
twines,  jute  and   asbestos   are   used. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  cable  manufacture. 
Cables,  by  the  way,  are  not  necessarily  submarine.  They  are 
used  in  underground  conduits,  and  suspended  from  telegraph 
poles,  in  large  buildings,  shops,  battle  ships,  and  numerous  other 
situations.  The  finished  outside  diameter  of  cables  ranges  from 
'/2  inch  to  4  or  more  inches.  One  of  the  most  interesting  sights 
in  the  cable  department  of  an  insulating  factory  is  the  application 
of  the  cover.  Cables  are  frequently  made  up  of  uncovered  wires, 
as  many  as  700-20  B  &  S  being  twisted  together,  and  occasionally 
much  larger  ones  are  made.  Such  a  cable  is  wound  upon  a  large 
spool  and  placed  in  line  with  the  tubing  machine.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  all  preliminaries  are  completed,  i.  c,  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  insulating  material  at  hand,  the  work  of  centering  the  metal 
cable  completed,  1.  e.,  so  adjusting  it  to  the  machine  as  to  secure 
a  rubber  insulation  of  even  thickness. 

The  word  is  given,  the  machine  starts,  and  the  end  of  the 
metal  cable  is  thrust  into  one  side  of  the  tubing  machine  head, 
to  immediately  appear  upon  the  other,  rubber  covered.  There  is 
a  dignity  of  movement  in  the  slow  unwinding  of  the  grreat  coil, 
like  a  huge  silver  boa  constrictor,  diving  into  a  hole  after  its 
prey,  to  reappear  transformed  into  one  of  the  great  modern 
world  wonders — an  electric  cable !  The  steady,  forceful  on- 
thrust  of  this  prodigy  of  the  mine  and  the  forest,  is  impressive. 
Here  is  no  ordinary  job.  There  must  be  no  mistakes,  no  mis- 
chance, no  miscalculation.  The  "feed"  must  be  "just  so,"  sup- 
plies of  material  continuous  and  uniform  in  quality. 

Three  men  are  attending  to  the  machine,  three  more  are  un- 
coiling. The  foreman,  callipers  in  hand,  is  everywhere,  the  soul 
of  expert  concern.  The  cable  has  now  projected  its  huge  bulk 
along  the  carrying  table  where  half  a  dozen  men  are  protecting 
it  against  possible  abrasion.  It  is  almost  scorching  hot,  hence 
it  is  no  "cinch"  to  help  it  along.  It  reaches  the  great  steel  drum 
that  is  to  hold  it,  and  slowly,  with  most  delicate  care,  is  helped 
to  make  the  first  turn.  In  a  half  hour,  perhaps,  this  part  of  the 
work  is  done.  The  cable,  coil  upon  coil,  suspended  in  midair, 
seems  a  sleeping  monster.  It  is,  however,  but  half  completed. 
Before  it  is  ready  for  the  vulcanizer  it  must  have  a  strong  coat 
braided  about  it  of  hemp,  or  asbestos,  or  cotton.  This  will  be 
covered  in  turn  by  waterproof  tape,  and  over  that  again  an 
armor  of  galvanized  iron  wire. 

Or,  possibly,  the  specifications  call  for  a  cable  with  an  armor 
of  lead.  In  such  case  the  rubber  insulation  is  first  vulcanized 
and  then  wound  with  tape.  The  lead  armor  is  applied  in  the 
following  manner:  on  one  side  of  an  hydraulic  press  with  appli- 
ances for  cable  covering  stands  the  smelter.  It  is  elevated  above 
the  floor  level  3  or  4  feet,  so  a  spout  may  convey  its  molten 
contents  to  the  chamber  in  the  top  of  the  press.  This  chamber 
is  like  a  huge  cap  on  the  top  of  the  ram,  and,  in  being  lifted, 
receives  the  end  of  a  steel  plunger  that  exactly  fits  into  it.  The 
molten  contents,  therefore,  of  the  cap  must  either  check  the 
hydraulic  pressure,  or  get  out.  This  latter  it  promptly  does, 
covering  the  cable  with  a  thick  coat  that  looks  like  new  silver, 
as  it  slowly  passes  from  the  press. 
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Immediately  it  sags  into  a  long,  narrow  tank  set  into  the  floor, 
filled  with  water,  thence  to  be  wound  upon  a  drum  and  made 
ready  for  shipment.  It  sometimes  occurs,  however,  that  this  lead 
armor  is  not  sufficient,  and  galvanized  iron  wire  is  wound  over 
that,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure. 

The  preceding  will,  perhaps,  convey  some  idea  of  the  methods 
used  in  manufacturing  insulated  wire.  To  be  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated, however,  like  most  good  things,  each  process  should  be 
seen.  It  is  one  of  the  younger  industries  to  utilize  india-rubber, 
but  in  a  few  years'  time  has  grown  to  huge  proportions.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  combined  output  of  all  concerns  in  this 
industry  approximates  2,500,000,000  feet  annually,  or  enough  in- 
sulated wire  and  cable  to  go  18  times  around  this  weary  world 
at  the  latitude  whence  the  rubber  comes. 

The  province  of  the  chemist  in  this  business  is,  in  many  re- 
spects, unusual.  He  must  be  more  than  a  mere  chemist — in 
short,  a  rubber  chemist,  a  specialist.  Success  in  this  field  necessi- 
tates a  wide,  practical  knowledge  of  gums,  mineral  substances, 
reclaimed  rubbers,  and  the  processes  through  which  each  passes 
to  make  it  valuable  in  insulation.  The  superintendent  has  many 
heart  to  heart  talks  with  his  chemist  and  must  repose  the  fullest 
confidence  in  his  acumen.  He  is  called  upon  to  clear  up  many 
a  deep  mystery  surrounding  the  composition  of  rival  insulation, 
and  if  the  truth  were  known,  many  are  the  times  when  his  best 
knowledge   fails  him  at  a  critical  point. 

The  chemist  is,  however,  of  the  greatest  value  in  disclosing 
adulterations  when  they  occur  in  the  various  minerals  used  in 
compounding.  He  can  tell  you  a  whole  lot  about  percentages 
of  resins  in  new  gums,  and  has  assisted  materially  in  the  selec- 
tion of  such  as  are  peculiarly  suitable  for  wire  insulation.  To 
him  are  sent  samples  of  all  the  factory  compounds,  that  the 
percentage  of  free  sulphur  and  acetone  extract  may  be  of  record. 
He  is  also  interested  in  the  specific  gravity  of  each  compounded 
stock,  and  knows  to  what  extent  a  given  gum,  or  mineral,  or 
shoddy,  affects  its  insulation  qualities,  elasticity  and  durability. 
Always  he  has  to  keep  in  mind  that  compositions  that  do  not 
make  for  good  insulation  are  of  no  value  in  this  business,  how- 
ever great  their  qualifications  in  other  directions  may  be.  Con- 
sequently he  favors  compounds  containing  zinc,  lime,  magnesia, 
antimony,  pentasulphide,  etc.,  because  they  tend  to  improve  in- 
sulation. His  laboratory  experience  makes  him  acute  in  diag- 
nosing hard  cases. 

An  illustration :  A  superintendent  went  to  his  chemist,  much 
perturbed  because  a  certain  standard  stock  had,  in  less  than  a 
year's  use  on  wire,  shown  marked  signs  of  deterioration.  Review 
of  the  history  of  the  compound  checked  up  all  right  to  a  date 
when  a  new  gum  costing  somewhat  less  than  that  first  used  had 
been  substituted.  Early  samples  and  electrical  tests  had  been  sat- 
isfactory, but  chemical  analysis  now  discovered  an  unusual  per- 
centage of  free  sulphur  in  the  insulation,  and  that  the  new  gum 
contained  a  large  proportion  of  resin.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  compounder  could  not  have  leased  his  formula  on  the  pos- 
sible resin  in  the  gum,  the  chemist  suggested  that  the  extra  resin 
had  absorbed  such  a  proportion  of  the  sulphur  item  in  the  com- 
pound as  to  leave  an  insufficient  quantity  for  vulcanization ;  hence 
it  followed  that  the  insulation,  being  under-vulcanized,  lacked 
the  one  element  necessary  to  its  durability,  and  "perished"  pre- 
maturely. 


Chicle. — British  Honduras  continues  to  export  an  increasing 
amount  of  chicle,  principally  to  the  United  States.  After  the 
yearly  shipments  for  nine  years  had  averaged  318,000  pounds, 
they  rose  in  1904  to  773,323  pounds  and  in  1905  to  1,523,663. 


Chicle  in  Nicaragua. — The  Bluefields  AmericoK  says  that 
the  chicle  tree  grows  well  in  the  interior  of  Nicaragua,  and  is 
to  be  found  in  the  forests  on  the  eastern  coast.  The  tree  is 
called  by  the  natives  "nispero"  End  by  English  speaking  persons 
"medlar." 


ATTEMPT  TO  TAX  WASTE  RUBBER. 

AN  importation  of  waste  rubber  at  New  York  was  assessed  at 
30  per  cent,  ad  ''alorcm,  against  which  the  importer  pro- 
tested, when  the  United  States  general  appraisers  [Treasury  Dc 
cisions,  August  l]  sustained  the  protest,  admitting  the  merchan- 
dise free.  The  importation  was  invoiced  as  shredded  rubber 
waste.  The  customs  department  had  held  previously  that  re- 
claimed rubber,  the  product  of  rubber  scrap,  was  dutiable  at  30 
per  cent,  ad  t'alorem  as  a  manufacture  of  rubber  not  specially 
provided  for  under  paragraph  449  of  the  Tariff  act.  In  the 
present  case  the  collector  decided  that  certain  processes  which 
the  merchandise  in  question  had  undergone  had  converted  it 
into  an  article  of  manufacture — i.  e.,  reclaimed  rubber.  But  the 
general  appraisers  held : 

"It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  it  was  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  make  all  wornout  india-rubber  suitable  only  for  use  by 
manufacturers,  free  as  raw  material.  The  testimony  in  this  case 
show-s  that  the  Waste  Rubber  Co.,  located  in  London,  England, 
dealt  in  wornout  articles  containing  rubber,  such  as  old  shoes, 
galoshes,  automobile  and  bicycle  tires,  etc.,  which  they  assorted 
(the  sorting  probably  including  separating  by  hand  the  rubber 
from  fibrous  and  other  extraneous  matter)  and  then  ground 
for  convenience  of  transportation,  or,  as  one  of  the  witnesses — 
an  employe  of  the  exporting  firm — testified,  to  make  it  more 
attractive  to  manufacturers  of  rubber  goods." 

''t  was  held  to  be  settled  that  shippers  are  entitled,  in  order  to 
reduce  transportation  charges  on  bulky  commodities,  to  reduce 
such  substances  to  a  more  condensed  form  without  changing  the 
tariff  classification  thereof,  provided  the  distinctive  name  of  the 
goods  or  their  intended  purpose  of  use  does  not  become  changed. 
Regarding  this  specific  importation,  the  general  appraisers  ruled : 
"The  merchandise  was  originally,  and  has  not  ceased  to  be, 
refuse  rubber.     It  is  fit  only  for  remanufacture." 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  Russian-.\merican  India  Rubber  Co.  (St.  Petersburg) 
have  issued  this  year  a  new  series  of  lists  of  their  numer- 
ous products,  embracing  practically  everything  that  is  made  of 
rubber,  soft  or  hard.  This  company,  established  in  i860,  has 
grown  steadily  until  it  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  world  in  the  rubber  industry,  and  it  is  prepared  to  supply 
whatever  the  Russian  market  demands  in  the  way  of  rubber 
goods.  We  have  before  us  a  general  list  of  the  Russian-Ameri- 
can goods  [7"xio54".  32  pages]  in  Russian  and  another  copy  in 
German,  with  a  number  of  separate  lists  each  devoted  to  some 
specialty,  as  tires  and  accessories,  waterproof  clothing,  etc. 

Massachusetts  Talc  Co.  (Boston)  issue  to  the  trade  a  hand- 
some pamphlet  giving  a  concise  description  of  talc  and  its  uses — 
particularly  in  the  india-rubber  industry — an  account  of  how  it  is 
prepared  for  market,  the  whole  being  illustrated  by  a  number  of 
views  of  the  interior  of  their  mill  at  Zoar,  Mass.  [9"x6'/2".  37 
pages.] 

Empire  .\utomobile  Tire  Co.  (Trenton,  New  Jersey)  describe 
their  automobile  tires,  inner  tubes  and  repair  kits  in  a  very  neat 
booklet.     [4?^"x7".     15  pages.] 

The  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  Limited  (London)  send 
us  a  very  complete  illustrated  catalogue  of  their  motor  tyres  and 
tire  and  motoring  accessories,  including  waterproof  garments. 
The  very  successful  record  of  Dunlop  tires  in  1906  is  given  in 
some  detail.     [4<'s"x7'/^".     106  pages.] 

C.  J.  Bailey  &  Co.  (Boston)  issue  an  illustrated  catalogue  of 
the  large  assortment  of  Waterproof  Coats,  carried  at  "Bailey's 
Rubber  Store,"  No.  22  Boylston  street.     [^A"  x  6.     24  pages] 


A  suggestion  which  comes  from  the  shoe  industry  is  that  a 
piece  of  rubber  is  a  good  article  to  have  at  every  bench  where 
colored  shoes  are  made,  to  take  off  the  wax,  or  dirt  of  any  kind. 
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The    India-Rubber   Trade   in    Great    Brita 


in. 


By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

IS  3  glance  at  the  most  recent  statistics  of  the  exports  of  Brit- 
ish  rubber  goods,  one  or  two   features  stand  out   in  promi- 
nence and  a  few  comments  may  not  he  out  nf  place.     Con- 
tinued growth  in  the  exports  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes  is  shown, 
and  this  must  be  largely  attributable  to  the  Xorth  British  Rubber 
Co..   Limited,  as  bv   far  the   largest  of  the 


of'hubbIr^G(^^S.  ^^^^  British  firms  producing  these  goods. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Germany  took 
ten  times  the  quantity  of  boots  and  shoes  from  England  in  1906 
that  was  taken  in  the  previous  year,  while  the  demand  from 
China  showed  a  large  falling  off.  In  general  rubber  goods, 
France  continues  to  be  by  far  our  best  customer,  a  fact  which 
is  considered  very  surprising  by  the  India-Rubbcr  Journal.  I 
cannot  .say  that  1  share  this  surprise;  of  course  no  details  are 
available,  but  I  don't  think  I  am  far  from  the  mark  in  attributing 
an  important  share  of  the  French  imports,  in  value  at  any  rate, 
to  fine  cut  sheet.  This  is  largely  used  in  Paris  for  the  manu- 
facture of  rubber  goods  of  one  sort  or  another  and  the  bulk  of 
the  sheet  comes  from  England.  The  English  houses  have  got 
so  well  established  in  France  with  this  article  that  the  German 
competition  has  not  come  to  much.  In  the  case  of  cut 
sheet  there  is  now  French,  German  and  Belgian  competition,  but 
I  was  told  not  long  ago  in  Paris  by  one  who  has  many  years' 
connection  in  this  branch  that  where  the  best  quality  is  wanted 
the  English  sheet  is  always  considered.  Compared  with  many 
other  classes  of  goods  the  prices  for  sheet  are  high,  and  the  total 
values  serve  to  make  the  exports  of  manufactured  cheaper  goods 
to  other  countries  small  in  comparison.  This  of  course  does  not 
explain  aw.iy  the  great  falling  off  in  recent  years  in  our  exports 
to  Colonial  markets — a  disquieting  feature  of  the  statistics. 

Under  the  title  of  "The  Industrial   Police,"  the  Saturday  Rc- 
I'lVti'  in  a  recent  issue  commented  on  the  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings in  connection  with  the  bringing  of  certain 
FACTORY  dangerous     trades     under     the     Factorv     acts. 

INSPECTION.  .  ,  ^  ,        .  ,  ,.  ■ ,         . 

.\fter  refcrrmg  to  the  necessity  of  havmg 
more  inspectors,  and  to  the  desirability  of  these  being  men  of 
education  and  attainments,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say:  "It  is  the 
commonest  of  cases  for  the  ignorant  to  suffer  from  their  own 
perversity,  but  the  consequences  are  too  serious  for  them  to  be  let 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  their  own  wrongdoing."  It  is  then  argued 
that  the  inspectors  should  have  more  power  than  they  possess  at 
present  to  insist  on  work  people  taking  proper  precautions.  It 
certainly  is  the  case  that  precautionary  measures  are  habitually 
disregarded  by  work  people,  with  the  consequence  of  stigma  at- 
taching to  employes  who  may  have  done  all  in  their  power  in  the 
way  of  providing  hygienic  appliances  to  mitigate  acknowledged 
evils.  The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  there  is  a  dispute  whether 
naphtha  poisoning  in  dry  cleaning  and  rubber  factories  is  a  form 
of  industrial  disease  and  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  home 
secretary's  statement  that  carbon  bisulphide  and  not  naphtha  is 
the  delinquent  is  a  distinction  not  of  much  importance  to  india- 
rubber  workers  who  are  poisoned  in  their  trade.  Here,  I  think, 
the  writer  is  showing  his  ignorance  of  the  trade;  he  seems  to 
imagine  that  the  naphtha  and  bisulphide  vapors  are  breathed  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  and  that  one  cannot  discriminate  between 
them.  I  am  not  in  the  secrets  of  the  dry  cleaning  trade,  but 
believe  that  light  petroleum  is  used  and  not  the  solvent  naphtha 
of  the  rubber  works.  .\s  far  as  rubber  works  are  concerned,  I 
think  the  departmental  committee  on  whose  findings  the  home 
secretary  is  acting  were  quite  right  in  refusing  to  recognize 
naphtha  vapors  as  poisonous,  and  I  don't  know  of  any  evidence 
to  the  effect  that  naphtha  poisoning  is  an  industrial  disease. 
Under  certain  constitutions  the  concentrated  vapors  if  breathed 
in  a  confined  space  may  certainly  have  an  into.xicating  effect,  but 
this  is  merely  temporary,  recovery  taking  place  after  a  short  time 
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in  the  open  air.  However,  the  discussion  on  the  subject  will 
have  done  some  good  if  it  leads  to  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  work  rooms  should  be  efficiently  ventilated  and  that  it  is 
desirable  to  put  workers  who  are  particularly  affected  by  the 
vapors  in  some  other  department.  I  have  not  a  word  to  say 
against  the  carbon  bisulphide  regulation,  but  factory  inspection 
may  be  carried  to  too  great  lengths  with  the  result  of  prejudi- 
cially affecting  both  the  employers  and  the  employed. 

Sh.\le  spirit,  a  product  of  the  shale  distillation  industry  of 
Scotland,  has  of  late  years  been  more  largely  used  in  English 
rubber  works  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
Xot  only  has  the  lower  price  proved  an  attrac- 
tion over  coal  tar  naphtha,  but  the  product  is 
uf  decidedly  better  quality  than  used  to  be  the  case  twenty  years 
ago,  a  less  penetrating  smell  and  freedom  from  hea\-y  oils  being 
distinguishing  features  of  the  product  of  to-day.  Quite  recently, 
however,  the  price  has  risen  to  l  shilling  per  gallon,  bringing  it 
nearly  on  a  level  with  coal  tar  naphtha,  and  if  a  further  slight 
rise  should  take  place  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  latter  will 
be  bought  by  those  who  are  now  using  the  shale  spirit.  The  rise 
in  the  price  of  the  latter  appears  to  be  due  to  its  use  in  motor 
cars  in  place  of  petrol  (gasolene),  and  if  its  suitability  is  gener- 
ally recognized  the  manufacturers  will  find  the  new  market 
profitable  enough  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  secession  of  the 
rubber  manufacturers  with  equanimity. 

There  was  nothing  about  the  annual  meeting  held  this  year  in 

Birmingham   which  calls  for  particular  notice  here.     The  visits 

to  factories  in  the  district  did  not  in- 

I^SJal^industey.        '^'"''^  ^"y  °^  ^^^  '■"''''^''  "'"■•'^  """^  '"■■« 
any  of  the   rubber  manufacturers   who 

are  members  of  the  society  present.  Visits  were  paid  to  the 
Daimler  motor  car  works  at  Coventry  and  to  the  Rudge-Whit- 
worth  cycle  works.  The  Daimler  company  had  tires  of  various 
makes  in  their  shops,  but  they  merely  fit  them  to  the  new  cars  at 
the  order  of  the  customer,  and  do  not  take  any  responsibility  for 
them.  I  did  not  go  to  the  Rudge-Whitworth  works,  but  from 
what  was  told  me  I  gather  that  the  chemical  laboratory  and  the 
arrangements  for  mechanically  testing  the  tires  proved  of  great 
interest.  Evidently  the  company  has  now  no  need  of  such  expert 
assistance  as  was  at  one  time  rendered  by  the  late  Dr.  Weber. 
Besides  chemical  tests,  the  tenacity  of  the  rubber  and  canvas  and 
the  cap.icity  for  resisting  abrasion  are  regularly  determined  by 
special  mechanical  tests. 

So  far  the  weather  this  summer  has  been  all  in  favor  of  the 

macintosh   instead   of  the   parasol.   But   quite   apart   from   such 

transcient  influences  there  is  an  undoubted 

WATERPROOF        reaction   in   favor   of  the   macintosh   to   the 

BRANCH.  ,        .  ,    ,  ,  ,  ,     ■ 

detriment  of  the  showerproof  garment.  It  is 
said  that  this  reaction  occurs  in  cycles  of  about  fifteen  years, 
though  I  don't  know  how  far  this  statement  will  find  corrobora- 
tion in  the  trade.  With  a  further  statement  that  at  these  re- 
curring periods  the  goods  are  at  first  of  good  qualitj-,  and  be- 
cause of  lower  and  lower  grade  owing  to  internecine  competi- 
tion, there  will  probably  be  agreement.  It  will  be  unfortunate, 
then,  if  the  lessons  of  the  past  are  discarded  and  if  history  re- 
peats itself  with  the  result  of  distrust  as  to  quality  filling  the 
minds  of  purchasers  previously  inspired  with  confidence.  In 
one  way  the  present  "boom"  has  come  at  an  awkward  time. 
Owing  to  the  almost  unexampled  activity  in  the  textile  industries 
of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  the  waterproofers  are  finding  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  get  prompt  dehveries :  indeed  they  consider 
themselves  fortunate  if  orders  are  executed  within  three  months. 
Mention  has  been  made  in  this  journal  more  than  once  of 
the  new  use  which  has  arisen  for  rubber  hose  in  connection  with 
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THE   STEAM 
BRUSH    CO. 


LEATHER 
SUBSTITUTES. 


cleaning  of  carpets  by  the  vacuum  process. 
The  advent  of  the  Steam  Brush  Co.,  of 
Wandsworth,  London,  heralds  a  greatly  in- 
creased demand  for  steam  hose.  The  company,  which  is  re- 
moving the  grime  from  prominent  buildings  in  our  large  towns, 
uses  steam  at  about  50  pounds  pressure  from  a  portable  vertical 
boiler,  and  considerable  lengths  of  externally  armored  rubber 
hose  of  one  inch  diameter  are  used  in  the  distribution   of  jets. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  people  imagine  that  the  common 
English  spelling  of  this  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  English  dic- 
tionaries,   whereas    the    American    "tire"    is 

TYRE  vs.  TIRE.  Universally  given.  Londoners  who  do  not 
read  our  trade  journals  have  been  per- 
plexed by  the  very  prominent  gold  letter  sign  of  the  Hartridge 
Tire  Syndicate  in  the  Strand,  London,  and  I  hear  of  much  ani- 
mated discussion  ancnt  the  spelling.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  American  spelling  is  the  most  correct,  and  I  have  not  come 
across  any  educated  person  who  has  tried  to  prove  the  contrary. 

From  time  to  time  mention  has  been  made  in  these  notes  of 
the  progress  in  the  demand  for  upholstering  materials  to  re- 
place leather.  A  material  which  is  now 
being  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  and 
for  which  there  is  a  considerable  demand  is 
the  Methley  patent  cloth.  Works  have  already  been  established 
on  the  Continent,  at  Mannheim  and  Naples,  as  well  as  in  France 
and  Alsace-Lorraine.  A  company  is  now  being  formed  to  start 
the  manufacture  in  England  and  the  United  States.  India-rubber 
machinists  are  interested  in  the  move,  as  the  spreading  machine 
is  an  important  item  in  the  works  equipment,  and  I  understand 
that  a  large  order  for  modern  type  machines  has  recently  been 
placed  in  England. 

Mr.  L.  H.  S\v,\ix  has  sev.;red  his  connection  with  the  Dook- 
Swain  Tyre  and  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  of  Soho  Works,  Ancoats, 
Manchester,  though  his  patronymic  still 
remains  in  the  title  of  the  firm,  who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  took  over  the  busi- 
ness and  prennses  of  the  late  Wedge  Tyre  Co. 

Mr.  W.  Coulter,  who  two  years  ago  was  manager  of  the 
elastic  thread  department  at  the  "Prowodink"  rubber  factory  at 
Riga,  and  who  left  Russia  during  the  late  disturbance,  has  re- 
cently left  England  for  a  post  in  the  spreading  department  at  the 
Harburg  works  of  the  Harburg- Vienna  company.  For  some 
years  Mr.  Coulter  was  in  charge  of  the  spreading  department  at 
the  works  of  Charles  Macintosh  &  Co.,  Limited,  and  some  pat- 
ents he  has  taken  out  are  in  connection  with  spreading  machines. 

Mr.  J.  F.  M.  Fuller,  m.p.,  the  new  vice-chamberlain,  has  a  fam- 
ily connection  with  the  rubber  trade,  as  his  brother  has  a  large  in- 
terest in  the  Avon  India  Rubber  Co.,  Limited. 

A  firm  who  in  recent  years  have  made  large  quantities  of  rub- 
ber heel  pads  to  order  for  the  trade  tell  me  that  they  have  given 
up  this  branch,  as  there  is  such  a  very  small  margin  of  profit  in  it. 
The  good  class  business  is  all  right,  they  say,  but  there  is  com- 
paratively little  of  this,  the  bulk  of  the  trade  being  concerned 
with  low  quality  material. 

Messrs.  Claudius  Ash  &  Sons,  Limited,  the  dental  supply  firm, 
are  largely  concerned  in  the  newly  floated  Platinum  Corporation. 
The  company  use  platinum  largely  and  desire  to  be  concerned  in 
its  production.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  this  rare  metal 
rose  from  £5  to  £8  per  ounce,  but  recently  it  has  again  fallen  to 
the  former  figure.  The  high  price  and  market  vagaries  of  the 
metal  are  a  source  .of  anxiety  to  all  users  of  it,  but  so  far  others 
have  not  followed  the  lead  set  by  the  dental  firm  in  becoming 
interested  in  its  mining  and  metallurgy. 


PERSONAL  AND 
BUSINESS    NOTICES, 


The  Belgian  consul  at  Manila  reports  favorably  on  the  begin- 
ning which  has  been  made  in  rubber  jilanting  in  the  Philippines, 
though  as  yet  it  is  not  large  in  extent.  He  mentions  a  native 
vine,  Parameria  Philippinensis,  on  Mindoro  island,  as  n  rubber 
producer  of  considerable  promise. 


THE    AMAZON    RUBBER    MOVEMENT. 


""pilE  exports  of  crude  rubber  from  the  Amazon  regions  during 
■*•  the  crop  season  ending  June  30  were,  as  already  reported, 
the  largest  on  record.  The  shipments  taken  into  account  at 
Para  (through  which  port  all  the  Amazonian  product  passes) 
exceeded  by  nearly  5000  tons  the  figures  for  1904-05,  which 
until  now  has  been  the  banner  year.  This  rubber  may  be  classed 
as  follows.  Para  being  credited  with  the  quantities  actually 
shipped  from  there,  no  matter  where  produced.  The  remaining 
quantities  were  shipped  direct  from  Manaos,  Serpa,  and  Iquitos, 
III  Europe  or  New   York. 

I'flie    Figures   Indicate    IP'eights    in   Kilograms.] 

Shipped  E'rom —          New  York.  Europe.              Total. 

Para    10,227,296  8,146,221  18,373,517 

Manaos   and   Serpa....     8,407,912  8.432,652  16,840,564 

Iquitos    (Peru) 29,415  2,780,165  2,809,580 


Total     18,664,623  19,359,038  38,023,661 

Tlie  shipments  credited  to  Para  are  proportionately  larger 
than  in  some  former  years,  for  the  reason  that  the  rubber  from 
the  Acre  district  now  goes  largely  to  Para  for  shipment,  instead 
of  being  handled  at  Manaos. 

The  rubber  is  classed  as  to  grades  as  follows  : 

Grades.                          New  Y'ork.  Europe.  Total. 

Fine   8,979,796  10,099,486  19,079,282 

Medium   2,053,517  1.328,945  3.382,462 

Coarse    5,948,3S8  3.225,803  9.174.161 

Caucho  1,682,952  4,704,804  6,387,756 


Total    18,664,623  19,359,038  38,023,661 

The  actual  export  from  Manaos  and  Iquitos  between  July  i, 
1906,  and  June  30,  1907,  diflfcred  slightly,  of  course,  from  the 
shipments  from  Manaos  and  beyond  actually  passing  Para  be- 
tween those  dates,  since  several  days  are  consumed  by  transit 
down  the  river.  The  destination  of  these  shipments  was  as 
follows : 

New  York  8,307,953  kilos 

Liverpool    7,003,212     " 

Havre,  Hamburg,  and  .Antwerp 4,053,279     " 


Total    19,364,444      " 

Manaos  shipments  include  the  product  of  Amazonas  state,  and 
rubber  in  transit  from  Peru,  Bolivia  and  Venezuela.  The  details 
of  Iquitos  rubber  passing  Manaos  were : 

Fine  1,190,753      Caucho    1,081,735 

Medium    83,172  ■ 

Coarse   469.897  Total  2,825,557 

This  rubber  probably  shows  a  larger  proportion  of  "medium" 
on  being  regraded  in  the  consuming  markets. 


A  STORY  BY  COLONEL  COLT. 


THE  Boston  Globe  says:  President  Samuel  P.  Colt,  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  was  discussing  in  New  York 
the  amicable  trade  agreement  that  has  been  made  between  his 
firm  and  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co. 

"It  is  best,"  he  said,  "for  competitors  to  agree  to  be  fair  and 
honest  with  one  another,  and  this  agreement  of  ours  is  a  afir 
and  honest  one.  It  is  not  like  those  wherein  two  rivals,  while 
pretending  to  be  fair,  yet  knife  one  another  continually  in  the 
back.  Such  hypocritical  agreements  remind  me  of  two  children, 
two  little  boys   I   know. 

'They  were  Inching,  Billy  and  Jack,  and  when  the  butler 
brought  on  the  dessert  it  was  seen  that  there  was  only  one 
orange  in  the  fruit  basket.  Instantly  Billy,  the  larger  boy,  set 
up  a  loud  bawling. 

"'Now  what's  the  matter?'  said  the  governess.  'What  are 
you   crying  about.   Billy?' 

■■  T'm  crying,'  Billy  answered,  'because  there's  no  orange  for 
Jack.'" 
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Progress   of    Rubber    Planting. 


ANOTHER  SUMATRA  RUBBER  CUUFANV. 

NOWHERE  is  a  inon-  livtly  interest  ilisplaycd  in  rubber  cul- 
ture than  in  Germany,  whore  upwards  of  twenty  plantation 
companies  have  been  formed  already,  with  investments  in 
the  various  German  colonies,  but  to  a  certain  extent  also  in 
some  other  localities,  including  Sumatni,  which  island  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  well  fitted  for  growing  rubber.  The  Sumatra 
enterprises,  however,  though  involving  German  capital,  for  the 
most  part  are  organized  in  Holland.  Such  a  company  is  the  Kaut- 
schuk-Plantage  "Aek  Tapoes,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  create  a 
rubber  property  at  Siboga.  a  town  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra, 
in  tin-  prnvince  of  'l'ap;inoelic   (or  Tapanuli^.  and  on  the  bay  of 
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M.wiMOTii  Rubber  Tkee  i.\   Si;matk.\. 

[\  FicKS  claslica;  named  the  "Kehlcnbrink"  tree,  in  honor  of  its  discoverer. 
Note  the  three  natives  gathering  rubber,  about  one-fourth  the  height 
of  the  tree.] 


the  same  name.  The  soil,  climate,  rainfall  and  labor  conditions 
all  appear  to  be  favorable,  and  there  is  considerable  native 
I'icus.  The  plan  is  to  develop  about  450  hectares  [:=lii2  acres], 
planting  ficiis,  Hcvca  and  Manihot  rubbers.  The  land  is  owned 
by  W.  J.  J.  Kehlcnbrink,  of  Rotterdam,  who  has  been  growing 
tobacco  in  Sumatra  for  the  past  seven  years.  He  is  being 
assisted  in  forming  the  company  by  Mr.  Emil  Spannagcl,  manag- 
ing director  of  the  Vcrcinigte  Berlin-Frankfurter  Guiniriiwaaren- 
Fabriken,  of  Berlin,  who  for  some  time  past  has  been  identified 
with  other  important  rubber  planting  projects.  Mr.  Spannagel 
has  reported  most  favorably  on  the  native  rubber  from  Tapa- 
noelie  province,  from  trees  which  will  be  retained  on  the  prop- 
erty referred  to  above. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  what  probably  is  the 
largest  rubber  tree  in  the  world — a  Ficus  elaslica  on  the  estate 
of  the  new  company.  It  is  supposed  to  be  over  loo  years  old 
and  has  yielded  more  than  100  kilograms  [^:22o  pounds]  of 
rubber  in  a  single  year.  The  tree  is  60  meters  [  =  196  feet]  high 
and  so  large  that  thirty  inen  with  outstretched  arms  are  neces- 
sary to  encircle  it.  Mr.  Spannagel  has  christened  this  the 
"Kehlcnbrink"  tree,  in  honor  of  the  gentleman  named  above.  In 
the  accompanying  illustration  three  natives  are  shown  extracting 
latex,  about  one-fourth   the  height  of  the  tree. 

A    RUBBER    FACTORY    OPENING. 

The  ceremony  of  opening  the  factory  of  the  Sungei  Kapar 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  in  Selangor,  Federated  Malay  States,  oc- 
curred on  June  15,  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  The  20  hp.  oil  engine  was  started  by  Mrs.  R.  W. 
Harrison,  the  wife  of  the  visiting  agent,  after  which  she  de- 
clared the  factory  open,  when  tiffin  was  served  to  the  guests. 
The  entertainment  also  included  music  and,  later,  dancing  by 
some  of  the  estate  employes.  The  latter,  to  the  number  of  800, 
dressed  for  the  occasion,  were  also  served  with  refreshments. 
The  coolies  had  tastefully  decorated  the  factory.  The  machinery 
was  built  by  Brown  &  Davidson,  of  Ceylon.  The  Sungei  Kapar 
company,  founded  in  January,  1906,  with  £110,000  [=$53S.3'5l 
capital,  and  headquarters  in  lidinburgh,  have  13.10  acres  planted 
to  rubber  and  are  beginning  to  tap  this  year. 

PLANTING   ENTERPRISE   IN   BORNEO. 

Rubber  planting  in  Borneo  has  received  a  decided  impetus 
from  the  policy  of  encouragement  adopted  by  the  British  North 
Borneo  Co.,  a  chartered  company  having  sovereign  and  territorial 
rights  over  the  whole  of  the  state  of  British  North  Borneo — 
some  31,000  square  miles.  This  chartered  company  has  granted 
concessions  to  tobacco  planting,  mining  and  other  companies, 
some  of  which  have  proved  very  profitable,  and  through  whose 
operations  the  profits  of  the  chartered  company  have  been 
greatly  enhanced.  Recently  concessions  have  been  granted  on 
like  terms  to  companies  for  planting  rubber  (mainly  Hcvea),  a 
list  of  which  follows,  together  with  capital  and  plantiti-T  details 
reported  at  the  forty-ninth  half  yearly  meeting  of  the  chartered 
cotnpany  in  London : 

British  Borneo  Para  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Formed  April,  1905;  offices, 
Glasgow;   capital   issued,    £30,000;   rubber   planted,    1,000   acres. 

Tenom  (Borneo)  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Formed  January,  1906;  offices, 
Glasgow;  capital  subscribed,    .£43,000;  rubber  planted,  400  acres. 

Manchester  North  Borneo  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Formed  February,  1906; 
offices,  Manchester;  capital  subscribed,    £50,000;   rubber  planted,  500  acres. 

Langkon  North  Borneo  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Formed  March,  1906; 
offices,   London;    capital    subscribed,     £60,000;    rubber  planted,   600    acres. 

Beaufort  Borneo  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Formed  April.  1907;  offices, 
London;    capital   subscribed,    £60,000;    rubber   planted,    104   acres. 

The  authorized  capital  of  most  of  the  companies  is  fioo.ooo. 
The  chartered  company  guarantees  dividends  for  a  certain  period 
and  will  exempt  their  rubber  products  from  an  export  tax.    The 
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RiBBEK  Tapping  ox  Sikoxg  Estate.  British  North  Borneo. 

[Property  of  North  Borneo  TradinR  Co..   Limited.     See  The  India  Rubber 
World,  November  1,  1905 — page  48.] 

labor  support  is  reported  ample,  except  that  the  Manchester 
North  Borneo  Rubber  Co.  are  recruiting  labor  from  Java. 
These  companies  have  been  formed  for  planting  rubber  alone, 
except  that  some  of  them  will  plant  tobacco  or  other  catch  crops 
:jt  the  beginning. 

The  above  names  do  not  complete  the  list  of  companies  plant- 
ing rubber  within  the  territory  of  the  British  North  Borneo  Co. 
One  or  more  of  the  tobacco  companies  referred  to  above  have 
granted  sub-concessions,  so  to  speak,  to  companies  formed 
wliolly  or  in  part  to  plant  rubber,  two  of  which  are  the  British 
North  Borneo  Plantations  Co.,  Limited,  and  the  Sapong  Rubber 
and  Tobacco  Estates,  Limited,  both  registered  in  London  in 
.\pril,  1905.  Considerable  planting  has  been  done  by  these  com- 
panies in  the  aggregate  and  tapping  has  been  in  progress  for  the 
past  two  years.  An  accompanying  illustration  relates  to  tapping 
rubber  on  Sikong  estate,  owned  by  the  North  Borneo  Trading 
Co.,  Limited. 

PLANTATION    RUBBER    IN    MEXICO. 

"The  steadily  increasing  amount  of  the  cultivated  rubber  in 
the  market  is  making  an  impression.  Karl  G.  Schweickhardt, 
agent  for  Harburger  &  Stack,  of  New  York,  told  me  that  when 
he  opened  the  office  at  San  Juan  Bautista  six  years  ago  he 
bought  during  the  first  year  but  four  tons  of  rubber,  that  during 
the  past  year  he  bought  104  tons  and  that  the  increase  was  due 
wholly  to  the  increase  of  cultivated  rubber.  He  gave  me  the 
name  of  one  Mexican  planter  from  whom  he  received  last  year 
12,000  pounds  of  rubber,  and  of  several  others  from  whom  he 
received  as  much  as  7000  or  8000  pounds.  He  himself  has  pur- 
chased land  with  the  intention  of  planting  lOO.oco  trees." — 
Report    of    J.    E.    McGiLVREY,    on    Montezuma    Plantation. 

A  PRACTICAL  TAPPING   TOOL. 

The  U-shaped  rubber  tapper  invented  for  use  on  CastiUoa 
trees  by  Virgil  S.  Smith,  the  owner  of  a  private  rubber  plantation 
at  Eccuintla,  state  of  Chiapas,  Mexico,  appears  from  all  accounts 
to  be  doing  good  work.  Its  use  inflicts  little  injury  to  the  tree, 
the  wounds  healing  within  a  short  time,  whereas  the  cuts  made 
with  the  machete  require  months  to  heal,  and  leave  the  bark 
scarred  permanently.  The  tapper  is  easy  to  use,  a  peon  being 
able  to  make  four  cuts  per  tree  on  So  to  100  trees  in  a  day,  finish- 
ing before  noon,  to  allow  time  for  coagulation  the  same  day. 
Mr.  Smith  finds  that  more  latex  is  obtained  by  the  use  of 
this  tool  than  with  the  machete. 

The  principal  feature  of  this  tapper  is  a  thin  piece  of  inch 
wide  steel  bent  to  a  U  shape,  with  slightly  flaring  edges,  and  at- 
tached at  right  angles  to  a  wooden  handle  20  inches  long,  and 
provided  with  a  gage  to  regulate  the  depth  of  cut.  Mr.  Smith's 
method  is  to  make  the  cuts  in  pairs,  terminating  at  the  bottom  in 
a  V  point,  at  which  a  cup  is  placed  to  receive  the  latex.  Four 
such  cuts  are  made  to  a  tree,  preferably  not  less  than  20  inches 
apart.     The  idea  is   shown   in  an  accompanying  illustration,  to- 


gether with  the  manner  of  holding  the  tapper  when  in  use. 
This  tool  is  patented  in  Mexico  (No.  5120,  November  30,  1905). 
The  metal  parts  are  made  in  the  United  States  and  attached  to 
ihe  handles  on  Mr.  Smitli's  plant;itinn.  The  tappers  sell  at  $36 
( Mcx.)  per  dozen. 

Mr.  Smith  began  planting  in  1900  and  is  now  tapping  trees 
five,  six  and  seven  years  old.  He  has  tapped  some  trees  for  the 
third  time  within  18  months  and  reports  the  collection  of  8 
ounces  of  dry  rubber  at  each  tapping. 

THE   MEXICAN    RUBBER    CO.,    LIMITED. 

The  rubber  estate  "Hacienda  La  Esperanza,"  near  Tierra 
Blanca,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  mentioned  several  times  in  The 
1ni)i.\  Rubber  World  as  having  been  formed  by  Mr.  George 
Cullen  Pearson,  is  now  owned  by  The  Mexican  Rubber  Co., 
Limited,  of  London.  Mr.  Pearson,  who  is  now  residing  in  Eng- 
land, his  native  country,  was  at  first  managing  director  of  the 
company,  but  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Horace  E.  Lcvesley, 
who  has  been  associated  with  the  management  from  the  be- 
ginning, 

MALAY   RUBBER  FIELDS. 

The  Anglo-Malay  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  in  the  Malay  States, 
gathered  16,745  pounds  of  rubber  in  June  this  year,  against  5717 
pounds  in  the  same  month  in  1906.  Their  total  production  la>t 
year  was  91.719  pounds. 

Bukit  Rajah  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  in  the  Malay  States,  have 
2012  acres  under  rubber,  including  243,580  trees,  in  age  from  one 
to  ten  years.  There  were  tapped  during  the  past  year  88,341 
trees,  yielding  an  average  of  1.35  pounds.  Last  year  31,457  trees 
yielded  an  average  of  1.02  pounds.  The  rubber  yield  for  three 
years  has  been:  681 1  pounds  in  1904-05:  33.203  pounds  in 
1905-06;  118,982  pounds  in  1906-07.  The  dividend  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1907,  was  30  per  cent,  on  the  issued  share 
capital  of  ^66,700.  There  was  a  sliglit  income  from  coffee 
(which  is  declining)   and  cocoanuts. 

Highlands  and  Lowlands  Para  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  report  the 
harvesting  of  91,555  pounds  of  rubber  during  the  first  half  of 
this  year,  against  40.571  pounds  for  the  same  period  of  1906. 


Smith's  U-Sh.\ped  Rubber  Tapper. 

(Six  year  old  CastiUoa  claslica  on  the  plantation  of  V.   S.  Smith,  liscuintla, 

Mexico.] 
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NEW   RUBBER  PLANTING   COMPANIES. 

T""!!!!  lijt  which  follows  of  Eastern  rubber  planting  companies 
•*•  formed  during  the  first  half  of  1907  is  not  complete,  but 
comprises  only  new  enterprises  in  regard  to  which  accurate 
details  arc  available  at  this  time.  The  authorized  capital  stated 
in  their  organization  p.iprr.;  i^  nearly  $1,3,000,000  in  American 
gold,  as  follows : 

Capital. 

Ceylon    (12  companies) $.S.734..?.=;<).i5 

Federated  Malay  States  (8  companies) "1,864,670.50 

South   India    (3   companies) 681.310.00 

Sumatra  (6  companies) 3,672,065.00 

Java   (i   company) i70,3->7.oo 

Borneo   (i    company) 486,650.00 

Total   (31   companies) ,  .   $12,609,372.15 

In  some  cases  these  companies  have  been  formed  to  create  new 
plantations,  in  others  to  acquire  rubber  estates  already  more  or 
less  developed.  The  companies  of  the  latter  class,  however, 
nearly  all  purpose  to  plant  additional  rubber.  The  new  compa- 
nies in  the  list,  therefore,  may  be  expected,  in  the  near  future, 
to  extend  very  materially  the  existinj;  acreage  of  rubber  under 
cultivation. 

Ceylon. 

Udabage  Tea  and  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  floated  in  Ceylon  early 
in  1907.  Capital,  i,ooo,cco  rupees  [=$342,433.33  gold].  To  ac- 
quire Udabage  estate,  Kegallc  district,  of  about  1,626  acres,  of 
which  500  in  tea,  565  in  rubber  and  400  cleared  for  planting 
rubber.     Purchase  price,  500,000  rupees — four-sevenths  in  shares. 

Udakelle  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Gazetted  Colombo  February  i, 
1907.     Capital,  750,000  rupees   [==$243.3251. 

Kegalle  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Gazetted  Colombo  Feljruary  i, 
1907.     Capital,  450,000  rupees   [=$145,995]. 

Aranayake  Rubber  Estates  Co.,  Limited.  Gazetted  Colombo 
February  8,  1907.     Capital,  300,000  rupees  [=$97,33o]. 

The  Passara  Tea  and  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Formed  in  Cey- 
lon in  February,  1907.     Capital,  500,000  rupees  [^4162,216.66]. 

P.  P.  K.  (Ceylon)  Rubber  E,states,  Limited.  Registered  Lon- 
don February  19.   1907.     Capital.  £65,000. 

Korossa  (Ceylon)  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Gazetted  Colombo 
March  8,  1907.  Capital.  500,000  rupees  [=$162,216.66].  In  the 
Kegalle  district. 

Sunderland  (Ceylon)  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Gazetted  Colombo 
March  8,  1907.  Capital,  450,000  rupees  [=$145,995].  Kelani 
Valley. 

Lunuva  (Ceylon)  Tea  and  Ruliber  Estates,  Limited.  Regis- 
ftred  London  April  19,  1907.  Capital,  £150,000.  To  acquire  cer- 
tain estates  in  Ceylon  and  grow  tea  and  rubber. 

Parambe  Rubber  and  Tea  Co.  of  Ceylon,  Limited.  Registered 
London  May  8,   1907.     Capital,  £40.000. 

The  Galphele  Tea  and  Rubber  Estates,  Limited.  Registered 
London  June  18,  1907.     Capital,  £60,000.     In  Wattegama  district. 

Rosehaugh  Tea  and  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Registered  Edin- 
burgh June  21,  1907.  Capital.  £600.000.  To  acquire  estates  in 
Ceylon  and  the  Federated  Malay  States. 

Federated  Malay  States. 

Strathmore  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Registered  Edinburgh  Janu- 
ary 8.  1907.     Capital,  £25,000.     To  plant  in  Selangor. 

The  Seafield  Rubber  Co..  Limited.  Registered  Ijsndon  Febru- 
ary 7,  1907.  Capital,  £100,000.  To  acquire  Seafield  rubber  estate 
in  Selangor,  for  £64,000;  1,224  acres  planted  to  rubber. 

The  Labu  (F.  M.  S.)  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Registered  Lon- 
don February  9,  1907.  Capital,  £100,000.  To  acquire  Batang 
Labu  estate,  in  Negri  Sembilan.  This  year  5.000  trees  will  be 
tapped. 

Kuang  (Selanger)  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Registered  London 
March  7,  1907.     Capital,  £20,000. 

Bukit  Lintang  Rubber  Estates,  Limited.  Registered  Edin- 
burgh .\pril  8.  1907.     Capital.  £25.000. 


Chcnderiang  Rubber,  Limited.  Registered  London  May  29, 
1907.     Capital.  £jc,ooo. 

Golcnnda  Malay  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Registered  London 
July  2,  1907.  Capital,  £8o,oco.  To  acquire  the  Golconda  estate, 
in  Selangor,  and  succeed  the  Golcnnda  I-:state  Rubber  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, organized  in  Ceylon  in   1904. 

Sungei  Jong  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Registered  London  July 
10,   1907.     Capital,  £7,000.     To  acquire  rubber  lands  in   Perak. 

Soi:tii   India. 

The  Travancore  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Registered  Edinburgli 
January  2,  1907.  Capital.  £40,000.  The  board  reside  mainly  in 
Scotland  and  are  interested  in  rubber  in  Ceylon. 

Central  Travancore  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Registered  Edin- 
burgh February  7,  1907.    Capital,  £40,000. 

Dinibula  Travancore  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Floated  in  Ceylon 
March,  1907.  Capital,  900,000  rupees  (=$29t,990.  gold).  To 
lease  about  2,500  acres  for  99  years  and  plant  in  rubber. 

SU.MATRA. 

The  Tandjong  Rublier  Co.,  Limited.  Registered  London 
March  i,  1907.  Capital.  £100,000.  To  acquire  the  Tandjong 
Kassan  estate,  of  8.460  acres,  in  eastern  Sumatra. 

Sumatra  F^ara  Rubber  Plantations,  Limited.  Registered  Lon- 
don March  18.  1907.  Capital,  £100,000,  of  which  £50,000  offered 
for  public  subscription.  To  acquire  the  Pangkattan  estate,  now 
producing  rubber  and  coffee,  in  Bila,  Sumatra.  Rubber  yield 
13,420  pounds  in   1906. 

Sumatra  Caoutchouc  Maatschappij.  Gazetted  in  Holland 
June  27,  1907.  Capital,  750.000  florins  [=$301,500].  The  So- 
cicte  ,\nonyme  Beige  pour  le  Commerce  du  Haut  Congo  take 
100.000  florins  of  stock. 

United  Serdang  (Sumatra)  Rubber  Plantations.  Limited. 
Registered  London  July  10,  igo".  Capital.  £170,000.  of  which 
£69,000,  offered  for  subscription.  To  consolidate  Begerpang  and 
Namoe  Rambei  estates,  on  which  about  2,748  acres  are  planted  to 
rubber — 42.225  "rambong"  and  266,000   Para  rubber  trees. 

Sumatra  Caoutchouc  Plantagen  Maatschappij  (Societe  des 
Plantations  dc  Caoutchouc  de  Sumatra).  Gazetted  in  Holland 
July   10.  1907.     Capital,   1.000,000  florins   [=$402,000]. 

Sumatra-Deli  Rubber  Estates.  Limited.  Registered  London 
July  17.  1907.  Capital,  £240.000.  To  acquire  Laut  Tabor  and 
Mendaris  plantations,  in  eastern  Sumatra,  on  which  are  over 
350.000  rubber  trees  (Ficus  elaslica),  some  of  which  are  now 
being  tapped. 

Java. 

The  Sinio  Rubber  Estates,  Limited.  Registered  London,  June 
4.  1907.  Capital,  £35.000.  To  acquire  the  Simo  group  of  estates, 
from  a  Dutch  company. 

Borneo. 

Beaufort  Borneo  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Registered  .April  22, 
1907.  Capital,  £100.000.  To  acquire  lands  from  The  British 
North  Borneo  Co.  and  plant  1,500  acres  to  rubber. 

BUBBEB    ON    THE    LONDON    STOCK    EXCHANGE. 

Shares  of  the  companies  named  below  have  been  listed  lately 
on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  to  the  amount  (at  par)  named 
in  each  case : 

Highlands  and  Lowlands  Para  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  £241,- 
454  additional. 

Imperial  Ethiopian  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  £31,000. 
Inambari  Para  Rubber  Estates,  Limited.  £200,000. 
Liberian   Rubber  Corporation.  Limited.  £150.000. 
Mabira  Forest  (L^ganda)   Rubber  Co..  Limited,  £25.000. 
Sapong  Rubber  and  Tobacco   Estates.   Limited,  £31,378. 
Straits  Settlements  (Bertram)  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  £20.000. 
Sumatra  Para  Rubber  Plantations  Co.,  Limited,  £50,000. 

The  Financial  News  (July  26)  reports:  "In  rubber  shares  the 
public  are  at  length  taking  an  active  interest,  and  a  large  number 
of  shares  of  all  descriptions  have  been  taken  by  investors. 
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A    Pioneer   in    the   Guayule    Field. 


IT  was  early  in  1904  that  Captain  Felix  H.  Hmiicke,  a  retired 
naval  officer,  went  from  the  United  States  to  the  uplands  of 
Mexico  to  look  into  the  question  of  producing  guayule  rub- 
ber commercially.  In  spite  of  the  many  processes  attempted  up 
to  that  time  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  turn  out  the  rubber 
on  a  large  scale,  and  it  was  this  problem  that  Captain  Hunicke 
was  called  upon  to  solve.  His  own  story  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  accomplished  it  is  interesting. 

He  was  out  in  the  desert  with  an  Indian  guide  when  the  latter 
pulled  up  a  shrub  and  handed  it  to  the  captain,  remarking  that 
that  was  the  rubber  bush;  to  which  the  other  said:  "How  do  you 
know?"  The  Indian  indignantly  sliced  off  some  of  the  bark 
and  after  chewing  it  for  a  few  minutes  handed  to  the  inquirer 
a  small  pellet  of  rubber.  Captain  Hunicke  was  at  once  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  some  such  simple  process,  embracing  grinding 
and  water  separation  might  solve  the  whole  problem.  He  at 
once  went  at  work  on  this  idea  and  by  using  crude  machinery 
which  he  built  himself,  was  able  in  a  short  time  to  ship  a  good 
hard  sample  of  several  pounds  to  New  York.  Then  a  little 
later  came  the  erection  of  the  huge  mill 
of  the  Continental-Mexican  Rubber  Co. 
at  Torreon,  which  is  to-day  the  largest 
rubber  expressing  plant  in  the  world. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  first  ex- 
perimental shipment  went  forward  in  Jan- 
uary, 1905,  and  that  now  the  monthly 
product  of  the  factory  is  600,000  pounds, 
the  results  attained  may  be  called  mar- 
velous. An  interesting  feature  of  the 
case  is  that  he  made  machinery  carry  out 
nature's  own  process  in  separating  the 
rubber  from  the  fiber.  None  the  less, 
however,  should  he  have  full  credit  for  .1 
most  remarkable  achievement  and  one  that 
has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  whole  rub- 
ber trade. 

It  is  because  of  this  success  that  a  sketch 
of  the  man  himself  is  timely  and  interest- 
ing. Felix  H.  Hunicke  was  born  in  St. 
Louis  in  i860  and  attended  the  public 
schools  in  that  city  until  he  was  eleven 
years  old,  when  his  parents  sent  him  to 
Germany,  where  he  remained  in  school  for 
two  years.  He  returned  to  St.  Louis  and 
took  a  high  school  course,  after  which  he 
went  to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  where 
he  graduated  with  honors.  He  then  entered  as  a  midshipman  in 
the  United  States  Navy,  remaining  for  two  years  at  sea,  but 
resigned  in  1883  to  enter  business  with  his  father  in  St.  Louis. 
He  continued  with  his  father's  firm  for  four  years,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  latter  went  into  the  same  business,  in  which  he 
continued  for  some  nine  years.  Selling  it  out  in  1898,  at  the 
lime  of  the  war  with  Spain,  he  re-entered  the  navy  as  a  volun- 
teer officer,  being  attached  to  the  United  States  gunboat  Hist, 
on  which  vessel  he  was  second  in  conmiand.  He  served  for  ten 
months  on  this  vessel  which,  incidentally,  was  in  more  engage- 
ments than  any  other  patrolling  the  Cuban  coast. 

At  the  close  of  the  war.  Captain  (then  Lieutenant)  Hunicke 
received  several  special  service  medals  and  was  appointed  the 
chief  of  the  revenue  cutter  service  for  Cuba,  which  position  he 
filled  with  distinguished  ability  during  the  American  occupation 
of  three  years.  When  the  American  forces  were  finally  with- 
drawn he  received  a  flattering  offer  to  remain  in  Cuba,  but  as 
that  meant  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  little  republic,  he  declined 


it.  He  also  had  an  opportunity  to  go  to  the  Philippines  for  the 
United  States  government,  but  refused  that  as  well.  It  was  at 
this  juncture  that  he  associated  himself  with  the  gentlemen 
who  later  organized  the  Continental  Rubber  Co.,  and  was  able 
by  his  practical  and  common  sense  methods  to  turn  what  at  one 
time  looked  like  a  failure  into  a  conspicuous  success. 

Perhaps  no  man  in  the  Americas  has  studied  the  question  of 
the  mechanical  extraction  of  rubber  from  the  minor  producers 
more  diligently  than  has  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Central  and 
South  America,  Africa,  India,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  have 
all  come  under  hrs  ken,  and  his  knowledge,  geographical  and 
botanical,  along  the  lines  of  his  specialty  is  very  broad.  If  the 
work  he  has  done  in  Mexico  is  to  be  duplicated  in  Africa,  Cap- 
tain Hunicke  evidently  is  the  man  to  do  it. 


Felix  Herm.\nn  Hunicke. 

[Connected   with   the   Continental   Rubber   Co 
gaged   in  the  guayule  interest.] 


GUAYULE    TRADE    NOTES. 

""pORREON  will  become  a  city  under  a  decree  of  the  legisla- 
■'■  ture  of  the  state  of  Coahuila  to  be  promulgated  on  Sep- 
tember 15.  Torreon  was  only  a  group 
of  huts  20  years  ago — a  flag  station  on 
the  Mexican  Central  railway.  Its  prog- 
ress has  been  rapid,  and  it  seems  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in 
northern  Mexico.  One  of  its  claims  to 
present  importance  is  that  it  is  a  center 
of  the  guayule  rubber  interest. 

The  Mexican  Herald  reports :  "A  gen- 
tleman who  lives  in  Torreon  and  who 
was  one  of  the  first  to  discover  the  value 
of  the  guayule  shrub,  states  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  large  landholders  would  begin 
at  once  to  plant  guayule  from  the  seed, 
as  lands  that  are  absolutely  worthless  for 
many  purposes  would  be  most  valuable 
for  the  raising  of  guayule,  especially  those 
lands  that  are  rocky." 

Exports  of  guayule  rubber  from  Tor- 
reon, Mexico,  during  the  first  26  days  of 
July  amounted  in  value  to  %i~6,2,Z7.77 
(Mex.). 

The  Mexican  Crude  Rubber  Co.  an-  ' 
nounce  a  2  per  cent  quarterly  dividend 
for  September  i.  Their  guayule  factory, 
now  building  at  Cedral,  is  expected  to  be 
in  operation  by  October  i,  and  one  of  their  two  factories  at 
Viesca  is  to  be  enlarged  this  fall,  when  their  capacity  will  be  80 
tons  of  guayule  per  month.  The  shipments  are  reported  as  fol- 
lows :  December,  1906,  20  tons ;  January,  1907,  25  tons ;  February, 
30;  March,  35;  April,  45;  May,  55;  June,  55  tons.  The  company 
operates  the  guayule  branch  of  the  Coahuila  Mining  and  Smelt- 
ing Co.,  Limited,  of  Viesca,  Mexico.  Their  offices  in  the  United 
States  are  at  Detroit,  Michigan.  They  operate  under  the  patents 
of  Ferdinand  Ephraim. 


To  Render  G.as  Tubing  Odorless. — It  is  said  that  the  giving 
off  of  disagreeable  odor  by  rubber  tubes  which  have  for  a  time 
been  used  in  conducting  illuminating  gas  may  be  prevented  by 
treating  them,  previous  to  use,  as  follows :  Mix  equal  volumes 
of  36  per  cent,  alcohol  and  linseed  oil,  shaking  the  mixture 
well  until  homogeneous,  moderately  stretch  the  tube,  and  apply 
the  mixture  by  putting  a  few  drops  on  a  small  rag,  and  rub- 
bing until  the  surface  is  quite  dry.  Repeat  the  application  three 
or  four  times,  at  intervals  of  a  few  days. — Druggists'  Circular. 
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New   Rubber   Goods   in   the   Market. 


"Ideal"  Autcmatic  Water  Saver. 


••IDEAL"    AUTOMATIC   WATER   SAVER. 

THIS  has  been  tloscribcd  as  a  "key  In  man's  pocket  book  on 
the  water  bill."     If  this  be  true,  the  people  who  use  the 
meter   water   system   will   appreciate   the   new   device.     By 
the  use  of  this  attachment  when  the  man  who  is  watering  a  lawn, 

for     instance,     drops 

fS^>L^"'"'~~s£^^7~T~i'"V  ^^'^  hose,  it  shuts  off 

the  water  instantly, 
and  all  waste  is  pre- 
cluded. Its  simplicity 
makes  it  something 
that  a  child  can 
handle.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  matter  of  fit,  as  it  is  made  to  do  duty  on  any 
half  or  three-quarter  inch  hose,  and  is  adjustable  for  relief  on 
old  hose.  Those  who  have  used  it  claiin  that  it  pays  for  itself 
in  the  saving  of  water  the  first  week  it  is  used,  and  recommend 
it  for  use  in  factories,  and  by  liverymen  and  garagemen.  The 
little  money  saver  is  of  brass  and  costs  $1.50.  [Idea!  Carriage 
Washer  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.] 

THE     -DRAPER'    AUTOMOBILE    ROBE. 

This  is  a  three-fold  robe — waterproof,  wind  proof  and  cold 
proof — a  trinity  which  is  one  calculated  to  make  the  autoist  "sit 
up  and  take  notice."  This  robe  is  made  of  two  layers  of  wool 
fleece  cemented  together  by  a  layer  of  pure  rubber,  which  ren- 
ders  it   impervious   to    wind,   cold,   rain,   or   snow.     What   more 


Tin 


could  one  ask?  In  a  way  it  is  a  substitute  for  the  fur  robe,  for 
it  possesses  the  quality  of  warmth,  and  this  without  that  of  bulk 
or  unwieldiness,  which  is  assuredly  a  point  to  be  considered  by 
automobilists.  The  regular  size  of  the  robe  is  60  X  68  inches, 
but  individual  sizes,  as  54  X  48  inches,  may  also  be  procured, 
while  special  styles  or  sizes  are  also  procurable.  The  edge  finish 
is  a  fine  felt  binding.  It  is  an  all  the  year  round  robe.  [Draper 
Brothers  Co.,  Canton,  Massachusetts.] 

INDOOR   SHOT    AND    RUBBER    aUOITS. 

Putting  the  shot  is  an  exercise  that  nciuires  study,  patience  and 
quick  muscular  action.  In  -order  to  work  with  any  skill  every 
muscle  of  the  athlete's  body  must  work  in  unison,  and  every  pre- 
liminary movement  must  be  so  studied  and  timed  as  to  give  con- 
centrated power  to  the  final  movement  when  the  shot  leaves  the 
hand.  The  first  thing  to  learn  always  is  how  to  hold  the  shot  in  the 
hand,  which  requires  much  care,  as  the  weight  should  be  thrown 
on  the  base  of  the  three  fingers  and  that  part  of  the  palm,  the 
thumb  and  little  finger  acting  only  as  a  support  to  prevent  the 
shot  from  falling.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  exercise 
can  be  made  interesting  and  enjoyable.     By  the  way.  putting  the 


shot  is  by  no  means  confined  to  professionals,  but  is  indulged  in 
quite  generally  indoors,  and  rubber  covered  shot  made  according 
to  scientific  principles  with  a  rubber  cover  that  is  perfectly 
round,  gives  a  fine  grip  and  has  the  proper  resiliency  when  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  lloor.  They  will  wear  longer  than  leather 
covers  and  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  lead  dust  to  sift  out, 
and  therefore  no  loss  of  weight. 

In  the  cnnir  f,f  i|iii)i;-    •  -.  popular  both  indoors  and  out, 


The  "Minute" 


Tire  Tool. 


Rubber  iJuoiTi.  Indo.* 

the  rubber  quoits  have  their  place ;  made  of  the  best  Para  rubber 
they  are  durable  and  satisfactory  and  are  very  widely  used.  The 
loaded  rubber  quoits  will  not  slide  or  roll  and  arc  especially 
adapted  to  indoor  use.  They  come  four  in  a  set,  five  pounds  in 
weight.  [A.  G.  Spalding  &  Brothers,  Xo.  124  Nassau  street. 
New  York.] 

THE    'MINUTE'    TIRE    TOOL. 
This  tire   tool,  known   as   the   New    "Minute,"  is   for  clincher 
tires  over  y/2  inches.     In  removing  a  tire  with  this  simple  tool 
there  is  nothing  but  a  curved  piece  of  fiat  steel  to  insert  beneath 
the     tire,     thus  ^^^t^,-^ 

reducing  t  h  c 
work  of  taking 
off  a  tire  to  a 
process  of  ex- 
treme simplic- 
ity, while  per- 
mitting of  a 
high  degree  of 
speed.  The 
rollers  are  only 

used  for  replacing  the  tire.  A  special  feature  of  this  tool  is  that 
no  part  can  touch  the  inner  tube,  hence  any  stretching  of  the 
tire  is  an  impossibility.  Sufficient  faith  in  the  little  appliance 
to  guarantee  the  removal  or  replacing  of  the  largest  shoe  with- 
out eflfort.  even  if  rusted  to  the  rim,  in  a  single  minute,  seems 
to  bespeak  for  it  a  wide  degree  of  popularity.  This,  in  fact,  has 
already  been  accorded  it  at  the  various  exhibitions  during  the 
year.  The  tool  may  be  used  for  all  sizes  of  tires.  [Long  & 
Mann  Co..  Rochester.  Xew  York.] 

THE    "EMPiaE"    TUBE    CASE. 

One  of  the  most  convenient  tire  accessories  brought  out  lately 
is  the  "Empire"  AW  Tube  Case.    It  is  made  in  four  sizes  and  is 

so  shaped  that  it  fits  the  tube 
very  snugly.  Apart  from  its 
convenience,  it  is  gotten  up 
in  natty  style,  which  makes 
it  otherwise  worth  while  to 
carry  about.  All  drivers 
carry  an  extra  tube,  and  if 
it  is  to  be  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion some  protection  must  be 
provided  for  that  purpose. 
This  case  ser\'es  that  end  ex- 
cellently, and  when  ready  for 
use  the  tube  is  fresh  and  clean. 
[Empire  Automobile  Tire 
"Empire"  Tube  Case.  Co..  Trenton,  New  Jersey.] 
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Rl'bber  Air-Cushion   Kkceiver   Caps. 


RUBBEK  AIS  CITSHION  BECEIVEB  CAPS. 

The  rubber  air  cushion  receiver  caps,  for  telephone  receivers, 
shown  in  the  illustration,  arc  a  sfiuine  comfort,  the  rubber  be- 
ing so  much  softer  than  the  bare,  hard  rubber  shell  that  they  are 
designed  to 
cover.  More- 
over, they  aid 
greatly  in  keep- 
i  n  g  out  d  i  -^ 
trading  noise- 
so  closely  ('. 
they  fit  the  ea 
Not  alone  1 ; : 
places  of  busi 
ness  are  the^i 
cushions  b  e - 
coming  a  part 
of  the  office 
fixtures,  but   in 

the  telephone  offices  themselves  are  they  used  extensively  on  the 
headband  receivers  for  switchboards,  where  the  receiver  is  held 
to  the  ear  by  a  steel  band.  A  device  of  this  sort,  while  it  adds 
greatly  to  comfort,  is  also  going  to  prove  a  time  saver  in  serving 
to  lessen  the  annoyance  of  repetition,  which  so  often  has  to  be 
demanded  where  there  is  much  commotion.  [The  Holtzer-Cabot 
Electric  Co.,  Brookline,  Massachusetts.] 

INTERCHANGEABLE    RUBBER    HEEL. 

A  NEW  article  at  once  simple,  convenient,  and  desirable  is  the 
Cnlclitz  Interchangeable  Top  Lift  and  Rubber  Heel.     Owners  of 

shoe  repair  shops 
have  estimated  that 
the  average  pair  of 
boots  or  shoes  is 
repaired  three  times 
at  the  heel,  which 
adds  from  $1  to 
$1.50  to  the  original 
cost  of  the  shoe. 
Extra      lifts 


CoLUITZ   lNTERCn.\XCE.\BLE  HeEL. 

chased  with  the  shoes 
are  less  expensive 
than  c  o  b  b  1  e  r  s' 
charges,  and  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Colditz 
device  is  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  it 
makes  possible  an  ex- 
change  from  the  left 


p  u  r- 


CoLDiTZ  Interch.\nge.\ble  Heel. 


Colditz  Interch.xnc.eadi.e  Hkel. 


•shoe  to  the  right 
w-hcn  worn  on  the 
side,  so  that  the  wear 
is  equalized.  The  in- 
terchangeable device 
II insists  of  two  cor- 
responding plates,  of 
which  one  has  a 
spring  that  interlocks 
itself  when  adjusted 
in  place  to  keep  the  heel  from  displacement.  It  is  released  by 
inserting  a  pin  through  a  small  aperture,  and  is  made  of  such 
a  design  that  it  is  closed  entirely  when  in  position.  When  thus 
in  position  no  projecting  parts  are  shown,  all  being  enclosed  in 
the  leather.  Those  who  do  not  like  rubber  heels  because  of  their 
noiseless  walk,  and  others  who  consider  them  dangerous  after 
they  become  worn,  inay  be  interested  to  know  that  by  this  at- 
tachment the  leather  lift  may  be  placed  outside  of  the  rubber, 
and  any  objectionable  features  removed.  [H.  M.  Colditz,  P.  O. 
Box   1578,  Boston.] 


THE    "IDEAL"    ROBE. 

This  robe,  designed  for  the  auto  driver,  appears  to  have  many 
advantages.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  a  separate  place  for  each 
foot  and  is  so  constructed  that  the  foot  levers  can  be  used  while 
the  robe  is  worn  without  the  slightest  impediment  to  dexterity 
of  movement.  1  his,  too,  is  done  in  full  view  of  the  driver. 
When  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  the  robe  the  operation  is 
instantaneous,  there  being  no  possibility  of  entanglements.     Be- 


"Ideal"  Motor  Lap  Robe. 

sides  using  the  lever  with  perfect  ease,  the  operator  can  walk 
in  the  robe,  if  he  so  desires,  there  being  ample  leg  play.  The 
sensation  of  slipping,  so  often  felt  when  one  is  wrapped  in  a 
robe,  is  averted,  as  the  strap  attached  can  be  fastened  around  the 
waist.  Protection  for  the  feet  is  assured  by  rubber  soles,  or 
foot  bottoms.  As  it  is  made  in  one  piece  it  is  impossible  for 
wind  and  water  to  get  under  it.  The  robe  can  be  made  in  colors 
to  match  the  car;  those  kept  in  stock  are  plain  black  rubber 
cloth,  check  back  rubber  cloth,  tan  color  mackintosh,  imitation 
leather,  green  face,  drill  back  and  cloth  with  check  back,  water- 
proof.    [Louis  Dusenbury,  Nos.  396-398  Broadway,  New  York.] 

RUBBER    REELING    AND    ROD    GRIP. 

All  good  fishermen  are  on  the  alert  for  the  best  equipment, 
and  they  have  the  reputation  generally  of  knowing  a  good  thing 
when  they  see  it. 
Perhaps  this  acumen 
comes  in  part  from 
studying  the  habits  of 
their  finny  brothers — 
perhaps  not ;  at  any 
rate,  there  are  lessons  "Coller"   Rubber   Grip. 

to  be  learned  from  the  elusive  inhabitants  of  the  water,  for  those 
who  are  willing  to  learn.  But  about  the  grip ;  the  bait  caster  will 
be   interested   in   this   new   attachable,   corrugated,   elastic   rubber 


Grip  Attached  to  Rod. 

affair.  It  will  stretch  to  fit  any  steel  or  wood  bait  casting  rod, 
requiring  no  glue  or  cement,  and  can  be  placed  on  the  rod  in 
three  seconds.  It  is  as  soft  as  a  glove  to  the  hand  and  at  the 
same  time  afifords  a  vise  like  grip.  When  on  the  rod  it  is  i  by 
2j4  inches.  It  is  made  in  dark  gray  and  red  .soft  rubber.  [The 
Coller  Rubber  Grip  Co.,   Coldwater,  Michigan.] 
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UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

ISSl'KU  .U'l.V  J.   11,.-;. 
S58. 383.      Machine  for  manufnctiiriii^  insulating  tubes.     K.   Ilacfcly. 
ItascI,   Switzerland,  assignor  to  VVestinghouse   Kkclric  and   MfR.  Co., 
Pittsburgh,    I'a. 

858.384.  Manufacture  of  insulating  tubes.     Sawc. 

858.385.  Method  of  making  insulating  tubes.     Same. 

858.386.  Apparatus  for  manufacturing  insulating  sockets.     Same. 

858.387.  Tube   making  machine    [for    insulation    work].      Same. 
858. 451-      Machine    for    making    insulating    tubes.      Sanic. 

858,406.  Apparatus  for  vulcanizing  rubber  goods  [particularly  pneumatic 
tires].      T.    Midgeley.    Hartford.    Omn. 

858,424.     Tire  protector.      K.    \\.    Stimpson.    Xew   York   city. 

858,458.  Spare  tire  case.  A.  II.  Kinder,  Roxbury.  assignor  to  F.  II.  Hope- 
well,  Newton,    Mass. 

85*-. 795.     Cushion  tire  whctl.     J.   M.   Davidson,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

858,996.     Nasal   douche.      L.   J.    Lamport,    Cape   Town,    Cape   Cclony, 

858.976.     Heel.      K.    (iuilman,    Hid<leford,    Me. 

858,91 1.     Pneumatic   cleaner.      A.    kithtcr,  Gorches,    Trance. 

85S.883.     Hose   holder.      C.    L.    Lind.say,    Spokane,    Wash. 

858. 84S.  Heating  pad  Iwith  pocktt  of  rubber  cloth  for  inclosing  the  jacket 
and  its  contents].  J,  E.  Allison,  assignor  to  C.  R.  Judge,  both  cf 
St.   I-ouis. 

858,817.     Spring   wheel    [with    rubber    lircl.      E.    L.    Morgan,    St.    Louis. 

858,769.     Spare    tire    holder.      C.    \V.    Warren.    Middletown,    Conn. 

858,710.  Appliance  for  motor  vehicle  wheels  to  '-revcnt  skidding  and 
side  slip.  W.  H.  EUam,  Anerley,  assignor  of  one-half  to  \Z.  T.  Ellis, 
Croyder.    England. 

858.665.  Waterproof  stocking  [of  cotton,  rubber  ard  wool  layers].  J.  1. 
Mullen,    Pittshurgli,    Pa. 

858,612.  Rollers  for  belt  conveyors.  E.  J.  Mason,  assignor  to  lleyl  & 
Patterscm,    Inc.,    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

858,609.     Belt    guide    and    shifter.      R.    T.    Ixe.    Panola,    Til. 

858,575.      Hose  coupling.      C.   A.    Claflin,    Mtdford,    Mass. 

858,565.      Overshoe.      N.    P.    Bowler.    Cleveland,    (.). 

858,550.  Hot  water  bag  or  bottle.  K.  A.  WhaJl,  Reading.  Mass.,  as- 
signor   of    one-half    to    Metropolitan    Air    Goods    C<-'. 

859,047.     StoDper  for  hot  water  bags.     G.  W.  Clayton,  ^lan^in''ton,  W. 

850.157.     Chloroform    dropper.      B.    A.    Warren,    La    Salle.    Colo. 

859.124.  Method  of   ornamenting  candy.      [Involving   a   rubber   bnlh.  1 
E.    Short,   New  York  city,   assignor   to    Eureka    Mfg.    Co. 

859.125.  Method    of    ornamenting    candy.      Same. 
859,1 16.     Machine    for    winding    balls.       [  Relating    to    golf    balls.  |       .\ 

and  G.    H.    Saunders.   Akron,   Ohio. 
859,091.     Battery    cell.      A.    H.    Marks,    .\kron,    Ohio. 
859,067.     Woven    fabric    [for   suspenders   and   the    likcl.      \'.    H.    Jennings, 

assignor  to  Mills  Woven   Cartridge  Belt  Co.,   both  of  Worcester,   Mass. 

859.069.  Tire.  (Composed  of  transversely  arranged  sections  of  rubber 
and  leather,  and  a  covering  for  the  sections,  said  covering  Ijeing  vul- 
canized to  the  rubber  sections.]  E.  Kempshall,  assignor  to  Kempshall 
Tire  Co.,  both  of  Boston. 

859.070.  Tire.      Same. 

859.071.  Tire.     Saute. 

859.072.  Tire.      Same. 

859.073.  Tire.      E.    Kempshall.    T'ostcn. 

859.074.  .-\rnior   for  tire.     Same. 

859.075.  Tire.  E.  Kempshall,  assignor  to  Kempsh.-.l!  Tire  Co..  both  of 
Boston. 

859.076.  Composite  tire  section.     Same. 

859.077.  Method    of    making    tires.      Same. 

859.078.  Tire.      Satuc. 

859.079.  Method    of   making   tires.      Same. 
859.066.     Anchor  ])acker,     C.   M.   Hcetcr,   Butler.   Pa. 

859.010.     Machine    for    winding    a    wire   or    other    protector    around    a    fltx- 


Va. 
H. 

T. 


ible    hose  pike.      J.    Parris.    Kensington,    Victoria. 
Trade    Mark. 
Tire    Co.,    Boston.      The    word    .^hawmut. 


27,7;7.     Shawmut 
tires. 


For    vehicle 


ind     E.    Sanford,    Jersey 
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859,236.     .\ir    brake    hose    coupling.       C.     Maier 
City,  N.  J. 

859.253.  Packing.      C.    Restein,    Philadelphia. 

859.254.  Cow    milker.      J.    Ripczinske.    Wassau,    Wis. 
859.378.     Ball.      fToy.l       C.    R.    Fleischman.    Chicago. 

859.519.  Driving  belt  and  rope.  [Fabric  treated  with  caoutchoucin  and 
other  materials.]  Bruno  Rcichclt.  assignor  to  Challenge  Belt  Co., 
Hobokcn,   N.   J. 

859.533.  Vaginal  Syringe.  J.  Wallace,  assignor  of  cne-half  to  W.  J. 
Smith,    both    of    Providence,    R.     L 


t^SVojS.     Kuhhtr  hetl.     C.  C.  Bccbr,  ;i  elialf  to  T.  G.  Richards. 

l>oth  of  North    I!rooklicld,   Mcbs. 
859.539.     Process   of    making    rubttcr    luti^        -*.nni-. 

8591546.     Coupling   foi    hi  se   and   pipe.     J.    M.    Davidson,   Pitlsliurgh.    Pa. 
859.607.     Wheel   with   clastic   6pul(cs   land    rubber   lirtl.      P.    Lamure,    Bois- 

Colombes,    I'rance. 
859.609.     Packing    for   piston    rods.    L.    II.    Martcll.    Kllwood    City,    Pa. 
859*631.     Pneumatic   tire.      C.    B.    Tully.    New    Haven.    Conn. 
859.71 1.     Device    for    applying    medicaments.       [With    hollow    teeth    and    a 

rubber  bulb.l      S.   A.  Winsor. 

859.758.  Horseshoe   [with   heel  cushion].     F.   B.   Gardner  and   J.    E.   Gro&- 
jean,   assignors  to   the   Humane    Horseshoe   Co.,    Lima,  Ohio. 

859.759.  Vehicle  tire.      [Pneumatic]      .\.    W.    (]etchell.   Cleveland,   Ohio. 
859.856.     Vehicle    tire.      [Pneumatic,    with    .;•■.■■-'  -i    ..-..ii      1       y     'yii",^ 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Reissue. 
12,671.     Method   of   forming   inner   tubes   for   tires.      .\.    H.    Marks,   Akron, 
Ohio.      Original    No.    842,217. 

Trade    Marks. 
Akron.   Ohio.     The   following,   for  working   the 


The 
kinds 
28.103. 
28,104. 
28,105. 
28,106. 
28.106. 
28,109. 
28.110. 
28.112. 
28,113. 
28,114. 
28.116. 
28,118, 
28.119. 
28.120. 
28,121. 
28.122. 
28,123. 
28,124. 
28.125, 
28,126, 


B.    F.   Goodrich   Co, 
of    goods    specified : 

The    word    Goodrich. 

The    word    "Pilgrim," 

The   words  Rob   Roy. 

1  lie    word   Maratfton. 

The   word  "Cycle." 


For   belting  and 
Fcr   belting. 
For   belting. 
For  belting. 
For  belting. 


The  word  /thron.      For  hose. 

The    words    IVhitc   Anchor.      For    hose. 

The  word  Cascade.     For  hose. 

The    word    Triton.      For    hose. 

The  word  Deluge.      For   hose. 

The    outline   of   a    locomotive    boiler.      For    hcse. 

The  word  Quarry.     For  hose. 

The  word  Chieftain.     For  hose. 

The  words  North  Star.     For  hose. 

The  word  Planet.     For  hose. 

The  word  .Meteor.     For  hose. 

The  word  Solar.     I'or  hose. 

The  word  Alarm.     For  hose. 

The  word  Jupiter.     For  hose. 

Outline  drawing  of  a  locomotive  and  train.     For  hose. 


ISSUED  JULY   16,  1907. 
859,936.     Gravity    hose   coupling.      E.    E.    Gold.    New   York   city. 
860,003.     Means  for  indicating  the   deflation   of  tires.      Harry   B.   Williams, 

New  York  city. 
860,054.     Hose  nozzle.   George   Pccovcr,   Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 
860,133.     Wheel  [with  flexible  tube  around  the  hub  and  means  at  the  rim  for 

holding  a  cushion  tire].     J    Hippisley,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
860,136.     Life  saving  garment.     T.  F.  Hoyt,  Seattle.  Wash. 
860,263.     Apparatus   for  molding  crescent  fillers   for  tires.      W.   F.    Stearns, 

Batavia,   N.    Y. 
860,445.     I-.awn  sprinkler.     C.   C.   Cheney,  San  Jose.  Cal. 
860,529.     Hose   coupling.      C.    C    Corlew,    Fresno,    assignor   of   one-half    to 

L.    A.    Spencer,   Oakland,    Cal. 
860.555.     Dental   syringe  attachment.      W.   C.    Middaugh,    Easton.    Pa. 
860.589.     G.ime   ball.      S.   E.    Wharton,    Everett.    W,^sh. 
860,591.     Uterine    supporter.      W.   T.    Baird.    El    Paso,    Tex. 

Trade   Mark. 
26.854.     Inter  State  Rubber  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.     The  word  Chief,  under  the 

head  of  an  Indian. 

ISSUED   JULY    23,    1907- 
860.656.     Rotary    packing    device.      F.    L.    Gregory.    Chicago,    assignor    to 

Gregory    Rotary    Engine    Co. 
860,720.     Manufacture    of    packing.       [Relates    to    the    winding    of    rubber. 

canvas,    and    tthcr    material     into    cylindrical     form.l       L.     E.     Adams. 

Philadelphia. 
S60.743.     Vacuum    receptacle    cover.      [With    edge    of    clastic    packing    ma- 
terial.]     W.    Haakcr,    Verona,   N.   J. 
860,751.     Vulcanized    fibrous   composition.      [An    artificial    leather    composed 

of  scrap  rubber,  scrap  leather,  and  the  like.]     J.   W.  Kumph,   Dan  vers. 

Mass. 
860.891.      Supporting    and    retaining   means    for   tires.      W.    A.    Allen.    New 

York   city. 
860.468.     Water   Dottle  stopper.     M.   C.   Schweincrt,   West    Hobokcn,   N.   J., 

and  H.   P.  Kraft,  New  York  city. 
861,115.     Combined    bust    form    and    arm    pad.      Dora    Harrison.    Lansing, 

Mich. 
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861,127.     Packing  for  pumps  for  oil  wells,  etc.     [A  stries  of  flexible  balls.] 

F.  M.  Kleckncr,  Cancy,  Kans. 
861,148.     Billiard  cushion.      O.    E.   Smith,   Chicago. 

Trade    Marks. 
18,489.     The   Diamond    Rubber   Co.,    Akron,    Ohio.      The   letter   D,    enclosed 

in    a    diamond    shaped    border,    en    cither    side    of    a    pcur-dc-lis.      For 

gaskets,    packing,    hose,    and    the    like. 
26,441.     The    Diamond    Rubber   Co.,    Akron,    Ohio.      The   letter   D,   enclosed 

in    a   diamond    shaped   border,   on    either   side   of   a  fleur-de-lis,    all    the 

details   differing  somewhat    from   those   in    No.    18,489.      For    tires   and 

other    rubber    gcods. 

28.272.  Pequanoc  Rubber  Co.,  Butler,  N.  J.  The  word  Imperial.  For  re- 
claimed   rubber. 

28.273.  Pequanoc  Rubber  Co.,  Butler,  N.  J.  The  word  CrozvH.  For  re- 
claimed   rubber. 

28.274.  Pequanoc  Rubber  Co.,  Butler.  N.  J.  The  word  Rex.  For  re- 
claimed   rubber. 

28,399.  Pequanoc  Rubber  Co.,  Butler,  N.  J.  The  head  of  an  Indian. 
For    reclaimed    rubber. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

PATENT    SPECIFICATIONS    PUBLISHED. 
The   number  given   is  that  assigned   to   the    Patent   ;it   the   filing  of  the   Ap- 
plication, which  in  the  case  of  those  listed  below  was  in  1906. 
*Dcnotes  Patents  for  American  Inventions. 
[Abstracted  in  the  Illustrated  Official  Journal,  June  26,    1907.] 
5,298   (1906).     Pneumatic  lire,  with  puncture  preventing  hoop  of  steel.     A. 

Hewer,   Bootle. 
S>3ii     (1906).      Detachable    tire    carrying    rim.      M.    A.    Lemcrcier,    Paris, 

France. 
*5»363   (1906).     Supporting  device  for  conveyor  belts.     A.  J.  Boult,  London, 

(C.   H.   Anderson,   Chicago,   Illinois.) 
5*356  (1906).     Pneumatic  tire  with  non  skidding  rivets  or  studs.     Continental 

Caoutchouc-    und    Guttapercha-Compagnic,    Hanover,    Germany. 
5,402    (1906).      Draught   excluder    for   doors.      R.    Schwartz,    London. 
•5,421    (1906).     Paint  spraying  device.     L.   Walkup,  Rockford,   Illinois. 
•5,466    (1906).      Pneumatic    tire   with    incorporated    knitted    fabric.      H.    T. 
Bragg,  Yonkers,  New  York. 

5.486  (1906).  Rubber  articles,  as  tire  treads,  made  from  vulcanized  rubber 
waste  by  submitting  the  finely  powdered  material  to  great  pressure  in 
htated   molds.      Michel  in  et   Cie.,    Clermont-Ferrand,    France. 

5.487  (1906).  Pneumatic  tire  with  non  skidding  studs.  A.  D.  Shutcr, 
Hampstcad. 

5.578   C1906).     Hair  curler  of  vulcanite  or  the  like.     A.  Morelle,  London. 
5.586    (1906).     Troughing   rollers  for   conveyor  belts.      W.    Hepburn,   of  F. 

Reddaway    &    Co.,    Ltd.,    Manchester. 
5.633A  (1906).     Solid  rubber  tire,  with  the  base  strongly  compressed.     T.  B., 

A.    G.J    and    G.    P.    Marcliant,    London. 
5,668    (1906).      Horseshoe   treads.      J.    Rottkamp,    Cologne,    Germany. 

Building   up   of    covers   for   pneumatic    cushions    for   vehicle 
..    F.    Hawksley,    Fairhaven. 
Non   slipping   device   for   pneumatic   tires.      W.    T.    G.   Ellis, 


Detachable    tire    carrying    hollow     rim.       C.    \V.     Griffiths 


machine.      A.    Gillies,    Victoria, 


D.    Kleit 


5.G77    (1906). 

wheels. 
5,681    C1906). 

Glasgow. 
5.735     (1906) 

London. 
*5.7S2    (1906).      Spring   tire  of   metallic   sections,   with    rubber   tread.      W.    J. 

Paton,  Kansas  City,    Missouri. 
5.771     (1906).      Teat   cup    for    cow    milking 

Australia. 
*5.79i    (1906).      Pneumatic  pulsator   for  cnvv   milking   machines. 

West  Chester,   Pennsylvania. 
*S»792    (1906).      Rubber   plug   and   nipple    for   bottles,    to   render   them    non 

rcfiUablc.      A.    A.     Boschelli,    Harrisburg,     Pennsylvania. 
5.7S9     (1906).      Non    slipping    tread    for    pneumatic    tires.      A    Menegault, 

Arcueil    (Seine),   France. 
[Abstracted   in    the   Illustrated   Official  Journal,   July   3,    1907. ] 
5,994   (1906).     Golf  club  heads  filled   with  rubber.     G.   Legh,  King's  Lynn, 

Norfolk. 
6,040   (1906). 

Southport. 
6,078    (1906). 


Chain  non  slipping  device  for  pneumatic  tires.     J.   Cummins, 
Pneumatic    tire   with    woven    wire    layers   between    the   inner 


6. 133   (1906).     Bottle  cap  stopper  with  rubber  ring.     J.  O.  Comrie.  Glasgow. 
6,    183    (1906).     Preservative    composition    for    rubber    goods.      [Mixture    of 

albumen,   gelatine,   glycerine,  and  glyceryl  triacetate;    for  application  to 

coach   builders*  varnish,   and   the  like.]      E.   Granier,   Paris,   and   E.    L. 

Froger-Delabierre,   Grasse,   France. 
6,064  (1906).     Pneumatic  tire  with  compound  chain   for  protective  purposes. 

A.  "Watkinson,  West  Kensington. 
•6,099    C1906).     Apparatus  for  detecting  defects  in   the  insulation   of  wires. 

A.   J.   Boult,   London.      (S.   W.    Wardwell.    Providence,   Rhode    Island.) 
•6,097  (1907)-    Controlling  device  for  winding  and  unwinding  insulated  wire. 

A.  J.   Boult.   London,    (S.  W.   Wardwell,   Providence,   Rhode   Island.) 
6,094    (1906).      Ccw    milking    machine.      W.    Clark,    London.       (Hydraulic 

Hand-Milker    Co.,   Wellington,    New    Zealand.) 


(I 


E.   B. 

I. 


6,202   (1906).     Pneumatic  tire  rendered  non  slippable  by  studs  or  Ixilts.     S. 

Butler,    Bristol. 
6,254  (1906).     Tire  comiuiscd  of  a   number  of  separate  rubber   bKcks,   sup- 
porting   renewable    studded    leather    pads.      G.    H.    Mann,    Leed:^. 
6,361     (1906).       Compnsite    solid    and    cushion    tire,    adaptable    to    any    rim. 

T.  Lawson,  Carlisle. 
6,383   (1906).     Solid  tire,  with  rim  having  a  detachable  flange.    J.  A.  Faeseii, 

T.    C.    Dentz,   and   R.   A.   L.   Lehmann,   Amsterdam,   Holland. 
6.427     (1906).      Pneumatic    tire    with    puncture    preventing    band    of    canes 

imbedded  in  rubber.     F.  J.   Harden,   Barms,   Surrey. 
6,445    (1906).      Sound   insulators   for   railway   and   motor   cars,   composed   of 

waterproofed    felt    in    alternate    layers    with    rubber    sheets    or    rubber 

waste.      C.    A.    McKerrow,    Manchester,    and    two   others. 
6.457    (1906).     Air  tube   for  pneumatic  tires,  with  closed  ends.     J.   E.    Rog- 
ers, Smethwick,  near  Birmingham. 
[Abstracted  in   the   Illustrated   Official  Journal,  July    10,    1907.! 
6,535    (1906).      Portable  bridge   supported   on   rubber  pontoons.      H.  Kaiser, 

Essen- West,    Germany. 
6,560   (1906).      Pneumatic  lire  with  automatic  indicator  of   deflation. 

Waggett,    London,    and   another. 
* 6,5 76    (1906).      Vacuum    cleaning   apparatus.      F.    Colby,    Tx)ndon. 

Nichols   and   A.    D.    King,    San    Francisco,    California.) 
6,624   (1906).      Motor  tire  of  steel   springs  in  a   canvas  sleeve,   with 

cover.      F.    A.    W.    Bode,    London. 
6,664    ( 1906).      Watcrprocf   lining    for   leatht  r   boots.      II.    T'.    Kartli 

burg,    Germany. 
"6,684   (1906).     Artificial  limb,  with  cover  of   rubber  and   fabric,     J 

Farris,    Saltville,    Virginia. 
6.714     (1906).      Respirator    for    firemen's    dress.      R.    K.    Catt,    Mflbournc, 

Australia. 
*6,8i:    (1906).      Hernial    truss.      F,    Serio,    New   York. 
6,862    (1Q06).      Pneumatic  tire  with  studded  tread  band.     H.   Renouard  and 

J.    MacGuinnesSj    Suresnes,    France. 
6,S8o    (1506).     Brushes   for  motor   'buses,  to  prevent  tire  slipping.      A.   and 

G.    Lutz,    London. 
6,883   (r9o6).     Horseshoe  tread.     L.  Wolff,  Diisseldorf,  Germany. 
6,887    (1906).      Tire  distended  by  means  of  liquid  material.     T.   Gare,   New 

±Jrighton. 
6,973    (1906).     Pneumatic  tire  with  chrome  leather  studded  band.     J.   Scott, 

West    Hartlepool. 
7,017   (igo6).     Vehicle  wheel  with  inner  and  outer  felloes,  with  intermediate 

springs,    the    whole    covered    hy    rubber    or    leather    bands.      B.    Jones, 

London. 
7,048   (1906),     Pneumatic  tire  with  studded  leather  tread.     H.  J.  Joscelyne. 

London. 
7,065    (1906) 


rubber 
llam- 
K.    S. 


Tire  vulcanizing  apparatus  in   segments. 
II.    Frost  &   Co.,   London. 
7,066    (1906).     Electrically  heated  portable  tire  vulcanizer. 
Fountain  pen.     F.  W.  Knight,  Birmingham. 
Spring  wheel  having  a  rim  formed  of  two  annular  sections, 


W.   II.   Welch  and 
Same. 


7.095   (1906). 
7.15s    (1906). 


with    an    intermediate    buffer   of   rubber.      P.    Lamure,    Paris,    France. 

7, 163  ( 1 Q06) .  Boot  ht  el  cushioned  with  pneumatic  or  solid  rubber  balls. 
A.    F.    Berry,    Ealing. 

7.173  (1906).  Wheel  with  flexible  rim  adapted  to  hold  rubber  facing  blocks. 
'G.    Floquct,    Paris.    France. 

7,194  (1906).  Wheel  for  gun  carriages,  with  two  or  more  rims  or  tires 
side  by  side.     S.  T.   Richardson   and   R.   Price,   Birmingham. 

7,207  (1906).  Composite  [cushion  and  solid  rubber]  tire.  F.  S.  Bull, 
Sheffield. 

7,209  (1906).  Self  closing  valve,  to  prevent  water  waste,  involving  a  pneu- 
matic  bulb   and    rubber    diaphragm.      A.    Bruce,    Glasgow. 

THE  FRENCH   REPUBLIC. 

P.^TENTS  Issued  {with  Dates  of  Application). 

,798   (Dec.    21,     igo6).     C.    Jenatzy.      Dismountable    wheel    rim. 


372 
372 
372 
372 


373. 
373. 

373 
373. 

373 

373 


Marc    and    Dunal.      Pneumatic    wheel. 

L.     Mangold.       Penumatic    tire    protector. 

J.    V.     Mcng.       Insulation    for    wires    and    metlio'I    of 


838  (Dec.  22), 
,861  (Dec.  22), 
,917.  (Dec.  26) 
manufacture. 

,771    (Jan.    28,    1907).     Grancer    and    Froger-Delapierre.      Compound    for 
rubber    designed    to    conserve    its    elasticity. 
.075    (Dec.    20,    1906).      Dedilius.      Protective   device   for   tires. 
,252    (Dec.    31).      De    Talleyrand-Perigord    de    Sagan.      New    fabric    for 
tire    covers. 

Drossard.      Multiple    air    tubes    for    pneumatic    tires. 
T.    Midgley.      Apparatus    for    vulcanizing    tires. 
Siline,    Brcunoff    and    Romann.       Improvement    in    rub- 


264  (Dec.     10). 
054    (Dec.    28) 
122    (Dec.    31). 
ber   footwear. 
,276    (Jan.   2,  T907) 

wheel    rims. 
,279    (Jan.    2).     Colombati 


C.   E.   Julien.      Method  of  holding  on   dism   untable 
Pneumatic    tire    covers. 


[Note. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  cf  French  patents  may  be  ob- 
tained from  R.  Bobet,  Ingenieur-Counseil,  16  avenue  de  Villitrs,  Paris,  at 
50   cents   each,   postpaid.  ] 
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Fruits    That    Yield    Rubber. 


IN  view  of  the  successes  attained  recently  in  systematic  rubber 
culture,  and  of  the  still  large  yield  of  forest  rubber,  it  may 
appear  to  some  to  be  an  extreme  view  to  suggest  that  trees 
and  giant  creepers  may  not  always  serve  as  the  world's  main 
dependence  for  its  rubber  supply.  Not  that  any  rubber  trees 
now  standing  are  in  danger  of  being  neglected;  they  will  be 
drained  of  the  last  drop  of  latex,  even  if  this  involves  the  de- 
struction of  the  trees.  But  what  about  the  future?  Does  it 
give  promise  of  the  development  of  new  sources  of  rubber, 
through  the  evolution  of  plants  now  considered  as  minor  and 
even  insigniticant  rubber  producers  ?  Already  the  study  has  been 
begun  of  "quick  crops"  for  the  production  of  rubber,  as  succulent 
stalks  or  tubeis.  And  students  of  comparative  agriculture  cite 
in  this  connection  the  instance  of  the  sugar  supply,  which  was 
derived  first  from  trees,  then  from  juicy  stalks,  and  now  most 
largely  from  the  beet  root. 

An  ideal  rubber  plant,  if  such  could  be  found,  would  be  one 
from  which  the  product  could  be  gained  in  the  shape  of  fruits, 
without  injuring  the  tree,  as  grapes  or  apples  are  gathered. 
In  the  light  of  recent  experiments  in  vegetable  evolution,  this 
field  seems  well  worth  investigating,  because  there  are  known 
already  several  species  of  rubber  bearing  fruits  whose  yield  is 
considerable  and  appears  to  be  capable  of  a  rapid  development. 

There  are  bananas  and  grapes  which  yield  a  small  amount  of 
rubber.  The  banana  rubber  process  was  patented  in  1896,  but 
the  yield  is  not  large  enough  to  compete  with  the  food  qualities 
of  the  fruit,  though  the  rubber  might  perhaps  be  exploited  as  a 
by  product  in  making  banana  flour.  The  latex  is  95.7  per  cent, 
water  and  3.9  per  cent,  rubber,  and  it  is  easily  coagulated  by 
boiling. 

A  much  better  known  instance  of  fruit  rubber  is  found  in  the 
Mexican  chicle  (Achras  sapota),  which  yields  the  chewing  gum 
of  commerce.  The  chicle  gum  usually  contains  from  35  to  55 
per  cent,  of  resin,  and  about  18  per  cent,  of  rubber.  This  product 
is  obtained  by  tapping  the  tree,  but  the  best  gum  comes  from 
the  fruit.  This  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  an  apple  or  osage 
orange,  and,  like  the  osage  orange,  is  quite  full  of  milk.  ITiis 
milk  is  coagulated  by  gentle  boiling.  When  freshly  clotted,  the 
gum  forms  a  tough,  white,  aromatic,  and  rather  elastic  mass, 
which  later  becomes  friable. 


Tabfrtiacmotilaiiii  OidiiuH  ^niuim  (Rose;  is  another  Central 
American  and  .Mexican  fruit,  which  yields  what  may  be  termed 
a  blend  of  rubber  and  gutta-percha.  It  is  an  Afocynacea,  called 
"cojon  de  puerco"  by  the  natives.  The  tree  seems  to  be  found 
in  West  Africa,  also,  and  it  has  been  cultivated  in  Kamerun, 
though  the  size  of  the  fruit  is  disappointing,  rabcntacinontana 
is  a  shrub  or  dwarf  tree,  often  used  as  shade  for  coffee.  It 
bears  fruit  at  four  years  old.  The  latex  is  coagulated  with  lemon 
juice  or  brine,  making  a  yellowish  curd  which  is  kneaded  like 
gutta-percha. 

A  recently  discovered  and  still  unclassified  Mexican  rubber 
fruit  is  the  "papelillo,"  which  grows  abundantly  in  the  states  of 
Guanajuato  and  Michoacan.  Samples  of  the  rubber  are  now 
being  tested  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

An  interesting  fruit  tree  comes  from  Sao  Thome,  Africa,  from 
a  private  experimental  garden  at  Porto  AUegre.  The  tree  itself 
does  not  yield  rubber,  but  the  fruit,  which  is  as  large  as  an 
orange,  is  said  to  be  rich  in  latex.  The  gum  shows  23.8  per  cent 
of  substance  insoluble  in  hot  acetone,  which  would  almost  fit  it 
for  immediate  use  as  a  gutta. 

Africa  furnishes  numerous  rubber  and  gutta  fruits.  A  Zan- 
zibar fruit  is  said  to  yield  considerable  gutta,  but  details  are 
wanting.  Marsdcnia  verrucosa,  a  Madagascar  vine,  called  "bo- 
kabc"  by  the  natives,  appears  to  be  a  promising  rubber  source. 
The  fruits  ripen  in  May  or  June,  and  200  of  them  yield  a  quart 
of  milk,  on  an  average.  The  fruits  are  merely  sliced  and  allowed 
to  drip.  Better  extraction  methods  might  secure  a  larger  yield 
of  latex. 

Cryptostegia  Madagascariensis,  or  "lombiry,"  contains  milk  both 
in  the  fruit  and  the  stem.  The  fruits  are  smaller,  1000  being 
needed  to  get  a  quart  of  rubber  latex,  which  is  curdled  by  adding 
tamarind  juice  and  boiling.  Landolphia  spherocarpa,  or  "ariabo," 
another  Madagascar  vine,  has  rubber  bearing  fruits,  but  the  vine 
itself  is  more  important  as  a  rubber  source. 

Karite  gum  or  "gutta-shea,"  has  been  known  to  the  trade  foi 
30  or  40  years,  and  yet  the  reports  from  it  are  conflicting.  It 
is  commonly  ascribed  to  the  fruit  of  Bassia  Parkii,  or  Butyro- 
spermiim  Parkii  (Kotschy),  a  West  African  Sopotacca.  It  was 
for  many  years  believed,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Meckel,  that 
the  gutta   came   from  the   trunk,   while  the  butler   was   derived 


Rubber  Yielding  Mistletoe. 

[Strntanthus  svriiigifoHus  (Mart.),  or  "tina  macho,"  growing  upon  its  ho.^t. 
Native  to  Brazil,  Venezuela  and  the  Guianas.  The  large  berry  variety, 
and  the  most  important  of  the  rubber  mistletoe  species.} 
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Rubber  Yieldinc;  Mistleiof.. 
\Strutant\nis   syringifolius.    cr    large    berry    mistletoe,    showing    tlu-    nlntivt: 
size  of  berry,  leaf.  anH  blossom.     Sections  of  the  berry  show  the  rubber 
wrapping  about   the  seed.l 

from  the  fruit.  Later  researches  point  to  the  fruit  as  the  source 
of  both.  Some  authorities  regard  the  Karite  giitta  as  of  good 
quality,  being  92  per  cent,  pure ;  while  others,  like  Fendler  and 
Heini.  seem  to  consider  the  gum  worthless  as  a  substitute  for 
gutta-percha.  The  butter  gutta-gum  forms  about  30  per  cent, 
of  the  fruit,  and  contains,  on  the  average,  25.20  per  cent,  gutta, 
57.13  per  cent,  resin,  5.04  per  cent,  water  and  12.63  per  cent,  im- 
purities. When  fresh  it  is  yellowish,  smells  and  tastes  like  cocoa 
butter,  and  is  extensively  used  as  food  by  the  .\fricans.  The 
edible  fruit  ripens  in  June  or  July,  and  looks  much  like  a  green 
pltuu,   having   one   large   seed,   from   wdiich   the   butter   is   made. 

Two  shrubs,  Abractylis  gummifcra,  of  Sicily,  and  Alstonia 
Durklu-lmiaiw,  of  New  Caledonia,  yield  a  remarkable  amount  of 
rubber  like  material  in  their  blossoms,  but  nothing  is  known  about 
the  fruit  of  Alstonia.  though  every  other  part  of  the  tree  is  milky. 

Encomia  ulmoides,  sometimes  called  a  Trochndendracca  and 
sometimes  a  Hamamelidacea,  and  even  classed  as  a  Eitf<horrhiacea. 
is  a  hardy  Chinese  shrub,  which  appears  to  be  an  extremely  promis- 
ing source  of  a  gum  having  some  of  the  properties  of  both  rubber 
and  gutta-percha.  The  plant  is  called  "tu-tschung"  in  China, 
where  it  is  cultivated  for  certain  medicinal  purposes.  The  shrub 
has  been  known  in  Europe  for  about  15  years,  and  grows  out 
of  doors  through  the  winters  of  northern  France.  The  whole 
plant  is  saturated  with  latex,  and  the  fruit  contains  27  per  cent, 
of  the  gutta  like  gum.  Under  a  system  of  careful  selection  this 
plant  should  become  a  valuable  plantation  crop,  if  numerous 
reports  are  to  be  trusted.  Its  capacity  to  bear  a  temperature 
of  18°  F.  should  suit  it  for  cultivation  over  a  large  part  of  the 
temperate  zones.  The  best  method  of  propagation  is  from  slips 
or  cuttings,  seeding  being  rather  uncertain. 

We  might  now  speak  of  the  very  considerable  rubber  content 
of  the  fruit  of  better  known  rubber  trees,  especially  Hevea.  Han- 
cornia,  and  Castillna:  but  these  species  are  of  far  more  import- 
ance for  tapping.     The  fruit  crop  is  too  small  in  proportion  to 


the  size  of  the  tree,  the  tree  is  too  large  to  be  handled  as  a 
fruit  or  orchard  tree,  and  besides  that  the  present  purpose  of  the 
writer  is  to  eliminate  the  tree  as  far  as  possible. 

Several  other  tropical  American  trees  yield  fruit  rubber,  and 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  a  few  of  these.  "Pepino  do 
mato"  bears  great  numbers  of  cucumber  like  fruits,  which  are 
full  of  milk  and  yield  an  inferior  rubber  like  material.  The 
tree  is  rather  small,  which  is  well.  "Coxinduba"  is  a  middle 
sized  tree,  which  contains  milk  in  both  fruit  and  trunk. 

"Ucuhuha  branca"  or  Virola  Surinamensis,  and  "ucuhuha  ver- 
nielha,"  or  Virola  sehifera,  two  trees  of  the  Myristicacca  family, 
contain  an  abundance  of  thick,  reddish  milk  in  their  bark,  and 
tlie  fruit  yields  a  valuable  wax,  when  chopped  and  boiled.  "As- 
sacu-miri''  or  "arvoeiro,"  is  a  small,  thorny  tree,  whose  trunk, 
riowurs  and  fruit  yield  a  poisonous  milk  containing  an  inferior 
gum. 

Some  of  the  South  .American  mistletoes  have  lately  attracted 
considerable  attention  for  their  rubber  bearing  fruit.  These 
Loranthaceae  include  several  genera,  scattered  over  all  tropical 
America,  and  growing  at  all  altitudes  up  to  5,000  feet.  Warburg's 
classification,  according  to  the  size  of  the  berries,  has  been  quite 
generally  accepted. 

Strutanthus  syringifolius  (Mart.)  has  the  largest  berries  and 
is   the   richest   in  rubber.     The  berries   are   about  half  an   inch 


;\X(1THER    SrECIES    OF    MISTLETOE. 
\l'hlhini.«i     tlu\'hromac-     (Kichl.),    or     mirkUesized     berry,     showiuK     benie.-. 
tciulrils  and  seizure,  of  a  boucb.     This  mistletoe  ranks  next  m  import- 
ar.CC   to  Stnttanthiis  syringifolins.l 
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long,  shrink  slightly,  and  lose  about  half  their  weight  in  drying. 
When  fresh,  the  latex  is  expressed  from  the  berries  and  coagu- 
lated ;  but  when  the  fruit  is  dried,  the  nearly  pure  rubber  is 
found  as  a  wrapping  around  the  seed,  this  wrapping  being  red 
or  yellow,  according  to  the  variety.  Warburg  fixes  the  rubber 
content  at  27  per  cent,  of  the  dry  fruit.  Fendler  got  15  per 
cent,  of  rubber  and  11  per  cent,  of  resin,  or  26.37  per  cent,  of 
gum  from  the  dried  berries.  Marckwald  and  Frank  got  23.6 
per  cent,  of  alxiut  equal  parts  rubber  and  resin,  or  about  13  per 
cent,  of  pure  rubber  from  the  dry  fruit.  Roversi  and  Knoop 
got  18  to  21  per  cent,  of  pure  rubber.  There  are  reports  of  single 
trees  which  have  yielded  250  pounds  of  dry  fruit.  This  mistletoe 
is  to  a  large  extent  an  air  feeder,  and  grows  best  on  the  "guamo" 
or  "inga"  tree,  which  is  extensively  used  as  coffee  shade,  par- 
ticularly in  Venezuela. 

What  has  been  said  of  Strutanthus  syriiigifolius  applies,  in  the 
main,  to  Strutanthus  margiuatus  (Bl.),  another  mistletoe,  though 
its  berries  are  somewhat  smaller. 

PhthWusa  theobromac  (Eichl.)  bears  "middle  sized"  berries, 
which  are  not  so  rich  in  rubber  as  tht-  above.  It  grows  on 
guamo,  aguacate,  mango,  cacao,  oleander,  and  coffee  trees,  be- 
sides several  hedge  plants,  and  on  several  rubber  trees,  as  well 
as  cassava  or  Manihot  ntiUssima.  The  berries  grow  in  thick 
clusters,  and  Knoop  thought  that  their  yield  of  rubber  would  be 
more  valuable  than  the  coflfcc  crop  itself.  Since  then  the  price 
of  rubber  has  risen  nnich  faster  than  that  of  coffee.  This  mistle- 
toe is  quite  vigorous,  throwing  out  tendrils  to  seize  and  tap 
neighboring  branches. 

There  are  a  mnnber  of  small  berry  mistletoes,  sucli  as  Phthi- 
nisa  hyrifolia  (Kichl.),  Phoradcndron  rtibnim  (Griseb),  Phora- 
dcitdron  giordanae  (Warb.),  Phoradcndron  Knoopii  (Warb.), 
and  Strutanthus  Roversii  (Warb.),  with  some  less  ktiown  kinds, 
all  of  which  produce  some  rubber.  Besides  these,  there  are 
other  mistletoes  which  produce  viscin,  birdlime,  and  Japanese 
wax,  the  last  being  usually  accredited  to  the  fruit  of  several 
Rhus  species. 

Mistletoe  may  be  propagated  cither  by  sticking  a  seed  in  a 
crevice  of  bark  or  by  tying  a  tendril  twig  upon  the  branch  of  a 
suitable  tree.  The  plants  get  their  growth  in  two  years.  They 
are  all  more  like  orchids  than  true  parasites,  and  they  might  be 
made  to  grow  even  on  frames  or  trellises.  The  rubber  content 
is  exceedingly  high,  the  fruit  is  abundant,  and,  being  such  a 
quick  grower,  the  plant  is  capable  of  a  great  and  rapid  improve- 
ment, in  the  hands  of  the  scientific  gardener. 


COTTON  IN  THE  CENSUS. 


BULLETIN  74  of  the  United  States  census  of  manufactures 
(1905)  relates  to  the  textile  industry,  including  the  cotton 
branch.  The  production  of  cotton  goods  is  shown  to  have  in- 
creased largely  since  igoo,  though  the  increase  appears  not  to 
have  extended  to  cotton  duck.  The  foUow'ing  comparison  is 
given  of  the  production  (in  square  yards")  of  duck  other  than 
"sail" : 

Census  of  1900 1 17,483,925 

Census  of  1905 113,014,603 

The  bulletin  contains  nothing  bearing  upon  the  probable  cause 
of  the  reduced  production  of  duck.  Some  figures  appear  in  rela- 
tion to  the  cost  of  raw  cotton.  The  average  cost  per  pound  to 
the  mills,  in  loo.i,  of  the  different  classes  is  stated  as  follows : 

Sea   Island 19.45  cents. 

Egyptian    1738      " 

Domestic,  other  than  Sea  Island 11.62 

The  average  cost  of  domestic  cotton  in  the  census  of  1900  was 
stated  at  6.67  cents  per  pound. 

COTTON    PICKINGS. 
ElxVEN   large   cotton   spinning   mills    at    Manchester,    England, 
were  reported  recently  to  have  declared  dividends  for  their  last 
business  year  averaging  23  per  cent,  on  their  .share  capital. 


Cotton  planting  in  Corea  is  likely  to  be  stimulated  by  the 
Japanese  association  of  cotton  growers,  at  whose  instigation  an 
expert  in  the  department  of  agriculture  of  Japan  has  been  carry- 
ing on  experiments. 

Cotton  ducks  are  widely  used  in  .Australia  for  making  tar- 
paulins and  for  blankets  for  horses  and  cattle.  The  English  awn- 
ing ducks  now  command  the  market. 


A  COLOMBIAN  RUBBER  MERCHANT. 


"T"  HE  fact  that  .so  much  of  the  republic  of  Colombia  remain.s 
*■  undeveloped  has  not  discouraged  her  government  or  the 
leading  business  men  in  their  efforts  to  place  the  country  upon 
the  plane  to  which  the  natural  resources  would  seem  to  entitle  it. 
.Much  of  Colombia  is  relatively  difficult  of  access,  but  the  min- 
eral and  vegetable  wealth  awaiting  development  Ls  so  vast  as 
to  keep  alive  the  hope  that  ultimately  foreign  capital  will  be 
attracted  on  a  scale  which  will  bring  about  a  new  industrial  era. 
The  population  is  sparse,  as  well  as  wanting  in  capital  for  pro- 
gressive   undertakings,    and    transportation    facilities    are    very 

limited  as  compared 
with  those  of  many 
countries.  At  the 
same  time  there  arc 
not  lacking  mer- 
chants, mining  pro- 
prietors, and  plant- 
ers whose  enter- 
prise is  of  the  high- 
est order,  and 
whose  success 
proves  what  may  be 
done  with  the  coun- 
try's natural  re  - 
sources,  when  intel- 
ligent and  deter- 
mined effort  is  ap- 
plied. 

Fidel    Cuello,   the 
subject  of  the  por- 
trait  herewith,   is   a 
III      I      J  I  native    merchant 

who  is  typical  of 
the  class  referred  to.  His  business  is  located  principally  at 
Bogota,  the  national  capital,  and  at  Neiva,  the  head  of  steamer 
navigation  on  the  Magdalena  river.  Senor  Cuello  is  the  man- 
ager of  the  house  of  Cafio,  Cuella  &  Co.,  importers  and  ex- 
porters, with  agencies  at  various  points  other  than  those  named 
here,  and  correspondents  in  London.  During  20  months  re- 
cently the  exports  of  this  house  reached  the  value  of  £65,086 
19.5.  4rf.  I  =$3 16,745.73,  gold],  in  addition  to  the  purely  domestic 
trade.  The  most  important  item  of  export  was  india-rubber, 
collected  by  Senor  Cnello's  house.  Next  came  coffee,  produced 
on  his  plantation ;  hides,  gold,  quinine  bark,  etc.  In  addition  to 
Iiis  activity  in  business,  Seiior  Cuello  serves  as  the  representative 
at  the  national  capital  of  the  intendcncia  of  the  .\lto  Caqueta. 

Seiior  Cuello  has  been  particularly  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  region  drained  by  the  rivers  Putumayo  (or  Iga) 
and  Caqueta  (or  Vapura).  both  of  which,  rising  in  Colombia, 
flow  into  the  Amazon.  From  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
former  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  about  3.000  miles,  but  direct 
communication  is  i)ossiblc.  and  the  hope  is  entertained  of  develop- 
ing this  region  by  exploiting  an  extensive  concession  (of  lands 
between  the  two  rivers)  held  from  the  government  by  Senor 
Cuello  and  an  associate.  The  president  of  Colombia,  Seiior 
General  Raphael  Reyes,  has  been  deeply  interested  in  seeing  this 
region  developed,  since  a  number  of  years  ago,  he  explored  the 
Putimiayo  at  his  own  expense  from  the  source  to  the  seaboard, 
demonstrating  that   it   is   navigable.     The   Caqueta   region   as  a 
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source  of  rubber  was  treated  in  The  India  Rubber  World  as 
early  as  July  15,  1893,  (page  307)  by  a  relative  of  General  (now 
President)  Reyes,  since  which  time  considerable  rubber  has  been 
exported  from  that  part  of  Colombia. 

The  Amazon  Colombian  Rubber  and  Trading  Co.  (New  York) 
have  been  incorporated  to  exploit  the  Putumayo-Caqucta  con- 
cession, granted  in  1905  to  Caiio,  Cuello  &  Co.  A  report  on 
this  company  in  Tuk  1ni)I.\  Rubber  VVori.d  of  May  i,  1907 
(page  260)  elicited  a  statement  from  the  Peruvian  consul  gen- 
eral in  New  York  to  the  effect  that  his  government  considers 
part  of  the  lands  covered  by  this  concession  to  be  comprised  in 
that  territory  which  is  disputed  between  Colombia  and  Peru.  A 
director  of  the  company,  however,  advises  this  journal  that  the 
modus  Vivendi  between  the  two  countries  signed  in  Bogota,  Sep- 
tember 12,  1905.  several  months  after  the  granting  of  the  con- 
cession by  Colombia,  obligates  both  countries  to  maintain  the 
status  quo,  thus  directly  protecting  the  existing  concession. 
Furthermore,  during  the  arbitration  of  the  dispute  as  to  the 
lands  lying  principally  to  the  south  of  the  concession,  all  mili- 
tary posts  and  custom  houses  have  been  withdrawn,  and  both 
governments  consent  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Putumayo. 
As  the  Amazon  Colombian  Rubber  and  Trading  Co.  have  to  do 
with  about  20,000,000  acres  of  lands  under  their  concession,  and 
a  larger  extent  of  territory  imlirectly  outside  the  concession,  and 
as  only  a  small  part  of  the  territory  is  in  dispute  with  Peru,  the 
operations  of  the  company  on  a  whole  do  not  seem  likely  to  be 
affected,  no  matter  how  the  arbitration  results. 
*        *        *        It 

The  .Amazon  Colombian  Rubber  and  Trading  Co.  have  com- 
pleted their  organization  by  the  election  of  Frank  Squier,  pres- 
ident; Herman  D.  Selleck.  managing  director;  Colonel  John  Bid- 
lake,  secretary;  and  Julian  M.  Gerard,  treasurer — all  of  New 
York.  Among  the  other  directors  are  Benjamin  Briscoe,  of  the 
automobile  trade ;  C.  P.  Collins,  president  Inca  Rubber  and  Min- 
ing Co. ;  Fidel  Cuello,  of  Colombia ;  and  Houston  M.  Sadler, 
formerly  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  and  now  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 


THE     RUBBER     TRADE     AT     AKRON. 


BY    .\   RESIDENT  CORRESrONDENT. 

A  S  another  evidence  of  the  growth  and  importance  of  Akron 
■'*•  as  a  tire  center,  announcement  is  made  that  the  Buckeye 
Rubber  Co.  are  about  to  erect  an  addition  to  their  already  ex- 
tensive factory,  which  will  almost  double  the  concern's  output. 
The  object  of  the  newest  building  venture  is  to  add  pneumatic 
tires  to  the  company's  products.  The  building  now  under  con- 
struction is  to  be  250  X  40  feet,  and  will  be  of  brick.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  addition  is  $25,000.  The  Buckeye  factory  is 
controlled  by  the  Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Co.  (New  York), 
formed  originally  to  exploit  the  Kelly-Springfield  solid  rubber 
tire.  . 

As  he  was  about  to  leave  his  office  for  the  last  time,  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Goodrich,  general  superintendent  of  The  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Co.  until  he  resigned,  a  short  time  ago,  was  surprised  by  a 
delegation,  of  a  score  of  the  factory's  general  foremen,  who  pre- 
sented him,  through  Mr.  T.  Garrett,  with  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  costly  meerschaum  pipes  ever  brought  to  this  city.  Mr. 
Goodrich  left  -Akron  the  next  day,  and  sailed  from  New  York 
for  Europe,  where  he  will  spend  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 

\  conference  of  the  branch  managers  of  The  Diamond  Rub- 
ber Co.  was.  held  during  the  month  in  Akron,  and  18  of  the 
managers  were  in  attendance.  The  guests  were  entertained  at 
dinner  at  the  Portage  Country  Club,  Secretary  W.  B.  Miller,  of 
the  company,  officiating  as  toastmaster.  The  managers  present 
were:  H.  J.  Woodward  and  T.  J.  Smith,  New  York;  E.  H. 
Fitch,  and  E.  P.  Weber,  Philadelphia ;  W.  P.  Cronin,  Boston ; 
C.  H.  Smith  and  E.  M.  Anderson,  Chicago;  C.  E.  Matthewson 
-ind  Don  McKay,  San  Francisco;  G.  J.  Bradley,  Cleveland;  H.  L. 


Doyle  and  J.  W.  Paul,  Pittsburgh;  W.  M.  Periett  and  H.  M. 
Cooper,  Detroit;  W.  E.  Roby,  Minneapolis;  H.  C.  Miller  and 
W.  E.  Bailey,  St.  Louis ;  and  M.  E.  Oliver,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A  new  massive  brick  building  to  be  used  by  The  Diamond  Co. 
for  the  installation  of  increased  facilities  for  tire  mamifacturing 
is   half   complete<l. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  officers  of  the  Aladdin  Rubber  Co., 
whose  plant  at  Barherton  was  destroyed  by  fire  a  short  time  ago, 
it  was  determined  to  go  ahead  with  the  reconstruction  of  the 
plant.  The  new  buildings  will  be  erected  on  the  same  founda- 
tions, and  an  additional  story  will  be  added  all  through,  to  ac- 
comodate the  new  machinery  to  be  installed.  Secretary  Gilbert 
has  stated  that  the  enlargement,  as  now  planned,  will  have  the 
effect  of  tripling  the  company's  former  output.  The  daily  output 
of  the  reclaiming  plant  will  be  100  tons  of  rubber. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Gorham,  president  of  the  Gorham  Rubber  Co.  (San 
Francisco),  was  a  visitor  to  Akron  about  the  middle  of  August. 


THE   RUBBER   TRADE   IN    SAN    FRANCISCO. 


BY    A    RESIDENT    CORRESPONDENT. 

'T'RADE  has  not  been  as  active  during  the  past  two  months  as 
•*•  it  should  have  been,  considering  the  amount  of  building 
activity  which  is  in  progress,  owing  to  the  labor  disturbances, 
but  in  spite  of  the  general  complaint  which  has  been  made  from 
merchants  in  nearly  all  other  lines  of  business,  very  little  has 
been  heard  from  any  of  the  rubber  houses.  They  have  all  been 
doing  a  fairly  active  business,  and  all  look  forward  to  a  more 
active  business  during  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  from  then 
on  when  the  regular  fall  business  activity  begins  to  open  up. 
The  crop  reports  from  some  sections  of  the  interior  are  very 
good,  while  in  some  sections  the  yields  will  not  be  very  large, 
but  the  prices  on  all  products  of  the  farming  districts  have 
doubled  and  trebled,  which  makes  the  net  profits  much  greater 
than  they  were  last  season.  Money  is  a  little  more  plentiful  than 
it  has  been  for  some  time,  collections  are  better  and  the  improve- 
ment in  the  city's  administration  by  the  appointment  of  honest 
officers  has  shown  beneficial  results.  Eastern  money  is  beginning 
to  come  here  again  with  the  old  time  freedom. 

R.  H.  Pease,  of  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.,  is  now  enjoying 
his  stay  in  Portland,  Oregon,  but  he  is  not  enjoying  his  new 
$6,000  Packard  automobile.  He  sent  the  machine  up  by  boat,  but 
he  shipped  it  on  the  ill-fated  Columbisi  which  went  down  with 
nearly  all  on  board.  He  was  fortunate,  however,  in  that  at  the 
last  moment  he  decided  not  to  send  his  family  on  the  Columbia, 
as  he  had  at  one  time  intended  to  do.  At  the  local  headquarters 
of  the  house  the  report  is  that  business  is  keeping  up  well  in  all 
branches  and  that  they  are  getting  ready  now  for  an  active  fall 
trade  in  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  of  which  they  are  laying  in  an 
enormous  supply  to  meet  the  demand  which  the  condition  of 
the  streets  in  San  Francisco  is  expected  to  create  during  the 
coming  rainy  season. 

The  Graton  &  Knight  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  belting  people, 
have  moved  from  their  temporary  quarters  on  Beale  street  to 
permanent  quarters  in  a  new  fireproof  building  on  Fremont 
street,  between  Market  and  Mission. 

William  Perkins,  president  of  the  Sterling  Rubber  Co.,  while 
on  a  vacation  trip  through  Humboldt  County  met  with  a  serious 
injury  in  a  runaway  accident.  He  is  now  fully  recovered,  how- 
ever. He  reports  that  in  the  country  the  rubber  business  is  very 
good,  although  in  this  city  it  is  still  a  little  slow. 

Mr.  Kanzee,  of  the  Phoenix  Rubber  Co.,  states  that  business 
in  the  mechanical  lines  is  rather  slow,  although  in  the  rubber 
tire  line  it  is  very  good.  Conditions  in  the  city,  he  says,  are  not 
as  promising  as  they  might  be,  owing  to  labor  disturbances,  but 
they  have  found  no  trouble  in  increasing  their  business  every 
month. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Gorham,  of  the  Gorham  Rubber  Co.,  was  down  in 
Los    Angeles    during   the    last   month    looking    after    the    firm's 
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branch  store  there,  while  his  Los  Angeles  manager,  Edward 
Helm,  went  on  a  combined  business  and  pleasure  trip  to  the 
Eastern  states.  Mr.  Helm  has  nciw  returned,  and  Mr.  Gorhani 
has  gone  on  a  flying  trip  to  Akron,  Ohio. 

Work  on  the  new  thrcestory  permanent  building  for  the 
Pacific  Coa.^t  Rubber  Co.  is  prrigressing  rapidly,  and  the  lirm 
expects  to  be  located  there  by  the  first  of  October. 

L.  L.  Torrey,  manager  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Rubber  Co.,  is  now  in  Seattle  looking  after  the  business  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  coast  territory.  The  firm's  San  Fran- 
cisco branch  is  being  taken  care  of  by  Mr.  Grant  in  the  mean- 
time, and  is  doing  some  very  active  work.  The  repair  plant  is 
nearly  completed,  and  will  be  in  full  working  order  soon. 

Mr.  Bennett,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Rubber  Co.,  has  returned 
from  his  Eastern  trip,  and  passed  through  San  Francisco  on 
his  way  home. 

Mr.  Gregory,  manager  of  the  New  York  Belting  and  Packing 
Co.,  Limited,  has  gone  East  in  the  interests  of  the  firm. 

N.  S.  Dodge,  of  the  Western  Belting  and  Hose  Co.,  arrived 
from  his  Eastern  trip  this  week,  where  he  has  been  securing  new 
rubber  lines  for  his  firm,  whose  offices  are  at  Nos.  31-33  Main 
street. 

A  new  company  has  been  formed,  called  the  Pacific  Mill.  Mine 
and  Supply  Co.,  with  offices  in  the  Joshua  Hendy  Machine  Works 
building,  on  Fremont  street.  Frank  Steers  and  Earnest  Folsom, 
formerly  with  the  Graton  &  Knight  Manufacturing  Co.,  are  the 
principal  movers  in  the  new  concern. 

R.  J.  McNeilly  is  now  sales  manager  for  Barton,  Squires  & 
Byrne,  Inc.  He  has  recently  come  directly  from  The  Diamond 
Rubber  Co.,  at  Akron,  Ohio.  The  firm  is  now  well  established 
in  its  new  four-story  building  at  No.  531  Howard  street.  The 
establishment  is  especially  well  equipped  for  making  spiral  ring 
packings  and  molded  goods.  It  is  their  intention  to  install  one 
or  two  new  presses  shortly. 

G.  G.  Magill,  representing  the  Central  Rubber  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
has  been  in  San  Francisco  recently  making  the  rounds  of  the 
trade  in  the  interests  of  his  firm. 

C.  H.  Chase,  manager  of  Bowers'  Rubber  Works,  has  gone 
for  a  two  months'  business  trip  East.  At  the  local  store  they 
report  that  they  are  not  caught  up  with  orders  and  have  still 
two  months'  run  ahead.  The  factory  at  Black  Diamond  is  about 
completed  in  equipment  and  is  able  to  turn  out  orders  very  fast. 
William  Long  has  gone  to  Ijds  .\ngeles  for  the  firm  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opening  a  branch  store  in  that  city. 

Joseph  V.  Selby  has  moved  the  offices  of  the  Boston  Woven 
Hose  and  Rubber  Co.  from  the  temporary  quarters  on  Stuart 
street  to  a  permanent  location  on  Folsom  and  First  streets. 

The  W.  D.  Newerf  Rubber  Co.,  Coast  agents  for  the  Good- 
year tires,  is  now  located  at  No.  506  Golden  Gate  avenue,  San 
Francisco. 

The  Stevens  and  Elkington  Rubber  Co.,  dealers  in  tires  prin- 
cipally, are  located  in  new  quarters  at  No.  526  Polk  street. 


load  to  pull.  The  same  description  applies  to  the  rubber  cleats 
projecting  through  the  greater  part  of  the  shoe  itself.  Frost 
nails  are  satisfactory  for  a  very  short  time,  especially  on  asphalt 
when  the  covering  of  snow  is  thin;  moreover,  they  arc  very 
objectionable  in  the  stable,  and  a  horse  is  always  liable  to  injure 
himself  with  them  in  lying  down.  Calks  have  the  same  disad- 
vantages in  a<lililicin  U<  their  own." 

There  are  in  the  market  conical  or  round-pointed  studs  to 
be  screwed  into  horseshoes  at  cither  toes,  heels,  or  both,  but 
Rider  and  Driver  doubts  their  utility,  "except  in  a  long  spell  of 
snowy  weather.  The  points  wear  down  very  fast,  but  the  chief 
objection  is  that  after  a  few  days'  wear  on  hard  roads  without 
the  studs  the  thread  of  the  holes  in  the  shoes  becomes  so  injured 
by  the  constant  jarring  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  screw 
these  in  without  relapping,  which  involves  removal  of  the  shoes." 

If  it  be  asked  whether  any  non-slipping  device  has  been 
invented,  our  contemporary  answers  that  "in  England,  where, 
owing  to  the  much  more  temperate  climate,  the  necessity  for 
such  protection  is  not  nearly  so  acute  as  here,  there  have  been 
for  at  least  16  years  non-slipping  points  easily  removable,  in- 
dependent of  screws  and  applicable  to  any  shoe  from  that  of 
a  dray-horse  to  that  of  a  child's  pony.  They  are  chisel-pointed 
and  therefore  longer  lived  and  more  eflficacious  than  round  ones, 
and  they  can  be  placed  at  any  angle  so  as  to  get  the  edge  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  draught.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
have  all  shoes  punched  before  they  are  fitted ;  the  points  can 
then  be  slipped  in  whenever  required  and  removed  easily  at  night 
by  means  of  an  ordinary  pair  of  pincers.  The  cost  is  trifling, 
the  points  being  about  5  shillings  [=$1.22]  per  hundred,  and  the 
farrier  never  charges  extra  for  punching  the  four  holes  in  each 
shoe." 


IS  THERE  A  NON-SLIPPING  HORSESHOE? 


THE  pecuniary  losses  to  horse  owners,  says  the  New  York 
Rider  and  Driver,  from  injury  to  or  the  death  of  their 
animals  after  every  snowfall,  must  be  enormous.  Moreover,  the 
sufferings  due  to  horses  from  such  causes  are  distressing  to 
humane  spectators.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  but  little  prac- 
tical result  has  been  attained  in  the  way  of  developing  a  non- 
slipping  horseshoe. 

"The  sole  with  a  hard  rubber  artificial  frog,  either  nailed  on 
with  the  shoe,  or.  as  seen  mostly  in  London,  slipped  in  with 
a  pair  of  tongs  when  required,  and  removed  at  night  for  clean- 
liness' sake,  is  for  saddle  and  light-harness  horses  satisfactory 
on  ice  and  frozen  snow.  The  absence  of  'toe-hold,'  however, 
makes   this   invention   useless   when   there    is    any  considerable 


RUBBER  NOTES  FROM  EUROPE. 

GREAT    BBITAIN. 

THE  directors  of  the  Telegraph  Construction  and  Mainte- 
nance Co.,  Limited,  recommended  an  interim  dividend  of 
12  shillings  per  share,  or  5  per  cent.,  calling  for  £22,410 
(=$109,058.27].    The  usual  annual  dividend  is  15  per  cent. 

The  directors  of  Siemens  Brothers  &  Co.,  Limited,  in  pre- 
senting the  report  for  the  last  business  year,  recommend  a  divi- 
dend of  4  per  cent.  The  last  preceding  dividend  was  10  per 
cent.,  in  1901. 

The  annual  return  of  British  Insulated  and  Helsby  Cables, 
Limited,  shows  the  entire  capital  of  £1.000,000  [=$4,866,500], 
divided  equally  between  ordinary  and  cumulative  preference 
shares,  to  have  been  taken  up.  There  are  £500,000  in  45/2  per 
cent,    debentures. 

The  Castle  Rubber  Co.,  Limited  (Warrington,  England),  regis- 
tered on  July  10  a  trust  deed  to  secure  a  series  of  £16,000 
[=$77,064]  5  per  cent,  debentures,  of  which  £12.800  [=$62,291] 
have  since  been  issued. 

The  directors  of  the  Leyland  and  Birmingham  Rubber  Co.. 
Limited,  report  that  the  high  price  of  rubber  and  other  raw 
materials  during  the  business  year  ended  on  June  30  last  had  an 
unfavorable  effect  upon  profits.  The  dividend,  however,  was  the 
same  as  in  the  year  before — 6'4  per  cent.  During  the  year  the 
company  absorbed  James  T.  Goudie  &  Co..  of  Glasgow,  and  the 
Palatine  Heel  Co.,  of  Preston,  by  which  it  is  believed  that  a  con- 
siderable output  of  the  company's  manufactures  is  permanently 

assured. 

FRANCE. 

Ernest  Berlyn,  Paris,  dealer  in  rubber  footwear  of  all  kinds, 
including  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.'s  brands,  has  removed 
his  business   to   14.  Rue  .•Mcxandre   Parodi. 

GERKANY. 

It  is  reported  that  the  syndicate  of  German  cable  makers, 
whose  agreement  was  to  have  terminated  on  June  30,  has  been 
prolonged  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
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THE  "P.  B."  DYNAMOMETER. 


WITH  tlie  idea  that  a  field  exists  for  the  better  mechanical 
testing  of  india-rul)bcr,  woven  threads,  and  some  other 
substances  and  fabrics,  a  French  inventor  has  developed  an 
apparatus  which  he  has  termed  a  dynamometer,  which  has  been 


tongue  moves,  to  which  a  marked  weight  may  be  suspended. 
This  lever  is  supported  on  a  vertical  rod  accurately  guided  in  the 
column,  and  on  its  lower  part  this  rod  carries  a  pillow  which 
presses  on  the  piece  to  be  abraded  (see  Fig.  3).  The  dynamome- 
ter has  been  brought  out  by  A.  D.  Cillard  fils,  49,  Rue  des 
Vinaigriers,  Paris,  who  may  be  addressed  also  at  No.  27  West 
Thirty-third    street,    New    York. 


SOLE     AND     HEEL     STAMPING 
MACHINE. 
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Dynamometer  for  Testing  RrmJER, 
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patented  in  various  countries  and  is  designated  in  France  by  tlic 
trade  mark  "P.  B."  Chemical  tests,  while  always  interesting  and 
in  many  cases  of  value,  do  not  suffice  for  every  purpose.     In  by 

far  tlie  majority  of  cases 
the  articles  in  rubber,  for 
(-■-\amplc,  supplied  by  fac- 
tories to  their  customers 
are  subjected  in  use  chiefly 
to  mechanical  strains,  and 
it  is  desirable  that  the 
manufacturers  should  be 
able  to  satisfy  themselves 
that  the  articles  are  adapt- 
s  for  this  purpose  that  this  dyna- 


a> 
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E  machine  illustrated  here  consists 
f  a  cast  iron  framework  on  which 
is  mounted  and  fixed  a  wood  table  .? 
inches  thick,  42  inches  wide  and  39 
inches  long,  the  framework  being  well 
braced  together  and  arranged  to  support 
standards  and  the  mechanism  under  the 
table.  The  mechanism  consists  of  a 
driving  shaft  with  fast  and  loose  pulleys 
running  at  about  100  revolutions  per 
minute  with  pinion  gearing  into  a  large 
wheel  fixed  on  a  counter  shaft.  The 
driving  puUej'S  are  provided  with  belt 
shifting  arrangements  capable  of  being 
actuated  either  at  the  back  or  front  of 
the  machine.  The  counter  shaft  men- 
tioned is  fitted  with  a  balanced  flywheel 
as  well  as  the  large  spur  wheel,  and 
two  cranks  of  disc  pattern,  one  at  each 
1  which  connecting  rods  of  mild  steel  are 
working  in  vertical  guides  above  the  tabic. 
Tliis  slide  or  crosshead  is  provided  with  tw-o  adjustable  stampers 
for  pressing  on  to  the  dies  placed  ujion  the  material  being  cut  by 
hand.  The  dies  must  be  moved  by  hand  to  a  new  position  be- 
tween the  stamper  rising  and  falling  again.  The  rubber  must"  be 
brought  on  to  the  table,  but  it  is  advisable  to  put  wood  blocks 
underneath  where  the  dies  are  placed,  so  as  to  prevent  cutting  of 
the  table  top.  The  table  is  not  removable  in  itself,  but  the  blocks 
are  changeable  or  removable  at  will.  With  respect  to  the  amount 
of  work  that  this  machine  can  do.  assuming  that   the  shaft   runs 
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ed  to  support  the  strains 
mometer  has  been  devised. 

The  "P.  B."  dynamometer,  as  indicated  by  Fig.  i  and  Fig.  2  in 
the  accompanying  illustrations,  is  horizontal.  It  consists  of  a 
solid  cast  iron  table,  faced  perfectly  true  in  its  upper  part,  resting 
on  strong  cast  iron  legs,  stiffened  by  cross  stays.  On  this  table 
are  the  two  principal  parts  of  the  dynamometer :  the  apparatus 
producing  the  stresses  and  the  appliance  for  measuring  them. 

The  table  is  provided  with  a  horizontal  spring  balance,  which 
carries  one  of  the  jaws  to  hold  the  test  piece.  Means  are  pro- 
vided to  recalibrate  the  spring,  and  the  pointer  is  arranged  so 
as  to  remain  at  the  ma.ximum  indication  on  the  breakage  of  a 
specimen,  thus  recording  the  breaking  load.  The  load  is  applied 
either  with  a  hand  wheel  and  bevel  gear  for  quick  motion,  or 
through  worm  gear  for  heavy  loads  at  low  speed,  and  pulsating 
stresses  of  any  desired  amplitude  can  be  applied  by  means  of  an 
eccentric  gear  at  adjustable  speeds.  Samples  can  be  tested  in  a 
bath,  by  means  of  which  the  temperature  can  be  varied,  and  the 
apparatus  also  provides  for  compression,  plasticity,  repeated 
bendings,  wear  and  friction  tests,  so  that  it  is  capable  of  being 
applied  to  a  large  number  of  purposes. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the  P.  B.  system  relates  to 
the  possibility  of  determining  by  its  aid  both  the  wear  and  tear 
and  the  coefficient  of  friction  of  rubber,  fabric  and  so  on.  On 
the  table  of  the  dynamometer  a  small  column  is  placed,  carrying 
a  graduated  double  arm  lever  arrangement  along  which  an  index 
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.It  too  revolutions  per  minute,  which  ;,  i..^  asuai  speed,  about 
1500  pairs  of  soles  can  be  cut  per  hour.  It  is  assumed  by  the 
makers  that  two  stampers  would  ho  found  ani|)ly  sufficient  for 
lach  machine,  as  with  two  there  is  more  adjustment  allowed  than 
with  three  in  the  way  of  setting  the  dies  economically  to  suit  the 
sheet.  Of  course,  any  number  of  stampers  can  be  put  on,  but  it 
is  a  question  whether  with  more  one  man  could  move  the  dies 
sufficiently  quick  and  advance  the  sheet.  This  machine  is  niado 
by  David  Bridge  &  Co.,  Castleton,  .Manchester,  England. 


MILKING  MACHINES. 

"T^HE  numl)cr  ot  cow  milking  machines  already  in  use,  and  the 
*  apparent  probability  at  present  that  such  machines  are  to 
become  important  as  a  factor  in  dairying,  sugijests  the  pro- 
priety of  a  reference  in  this  place  to  an  interesting  new  applica- 
tion of  india-rubber.  During  the  past  35  years  no  fewer  than 
12/  patents  have  been  taken  out  in  the  United  Slates  alone  for 
milking  machines  and  parts,  and  several  years  ago  a  German 
writer  mentioned  29  different  milking  machines  as  known  to  him. 
But  most  of  these  machines  have  fallen  short  of  being  practical 
in  some  vital  point. 

Recently    such     improvemenis     li.ive    been     made    in    milking 
machines,   with    such   an    increase   in    their   use,   as   to    lead    the 


d^«» 


A  Power  Milker  With  Att.^chments. 

United  States  department  of  agriculture  to  undertake  an  investi- 
gation, the  results  of  which  have  been  published  in  an  official 
bulletin.  No  figures  are  given  to  indicate  how  widespread  the 
use  of  these  machines  has  become,  but  as  these  lines  are  written 
a  report  comes  to  hand  that  upwards  of  1,500  machines  of  a  single 
make  have  been  sold  in  Australia  alone,  being  sufficient  to  milk 
more  than  35,000  cows  daily. 

The  milking  machines  on  the  .\merican  market  are  operated 
by  hand  power,  by  foot  power,  or  by  gasoline  engine,  electric 
motor,  or  steam  engine,  an  essential  feature  in  every  case  being 
some  form  of  vacuum  pump,  to  create  the  suction  in  the  teat 
cups  which  draws  the  milk  from  the  cow. 

The  illustration  herewith  shows  a  cow  milker  which  has  re- 
cently been  put  upon  the  market.  It  consists,  in  the  first  place, 
of  an  ordinary  milk  pail  made  of  block  tin  and  holding  about 
15  quarts.  On  top  of  this  pail  is  a  tight  fitting  lid  of  aluminum, 
mounted  on  which  is  a  pump  or  pulsator  which  works  auto- 
matically and  causes  the  intermittent  action  of  the  machine.    Con- 


iKiiiiiii>  ,in  ni.iur  by  means  oi  rnlibcr  tubing  In  the  exhaust  and 
air  pressure  pipes,  which  are  laid  through  the  stables  with  con- 
venient branches  between  the  cows.  Two  rubber  tubes,  each 
about  three  feet  long,  are  also  connected  with  convenient  nozzles 
on  the  lid,  and  on  the  other  end  of  each  are  four  cups  which 
lit  snugly  over  the  cow's  teats,  two  cows  being  milked  into  one 
pail.  As  the  pulsator  oscillates  (at  the  rate  of  about  60  times 
a  minute)  the  vacuum  is  alternately  turned  on  and  off,  the  teat 
cups  causing  suction  and  release  at  each  aUernate  stroke.  The 
machinery  for  operating  the  pulsator  consists  of  an  exhaust  pump 
and  a  compressor;  the  exhaust  produces  the  suction  and  operates 
the  pulsator  in  one  direction,  while  the  compressor  operates  the 
pulsator  in  the  opposite  <lirection. 

The  teat  cups  are  hollow  and  conical.  Xcarly  an  inch  from 
the  large  end  the  cup  is  almost  closed  by  a  soft  rubber  diaphragm ; 
this  disk,  being  elastic,  fits  air  tight  around  the  different  sized 
teats.  The  teats  fill  the  conical  cup,  except  at  the  small  end, 
where  suction  is  applied.  The  cup  is  made  of  three  pieces  of 
smooth  hard  rubber.  To  the  end  of  the  cup  is  attached  a  piece 
of  glass  tubing  through  which  the  milk  may  be  seen,  and  this  is 
again  connected  with  a  small  rubber  tube.  By  means  of  a  spigot 
the  suction  may  be  cut  off  when  the  teat  is  empty.  The  milk 
is  conveyed  from  the  spigot  to  a  head,  where  the  milk  from  all 
four  teats  unites  and  passes  into  the  large  hose  which  carries  it 
to  the  pail. 

The  Washington  report  referred  to  above  covers  a  series  of 
experiments,  in  which  a  comparison  of  machine  milking  and  hand 
milking  gave,  generally,  a  result  in  favor  of  the  machines,  both 
in  the  saving  of  time  and  in  the  quantity  of  yield.  In  one 
experiment — with  10  cows  under  observation  for  20  days — an 
opposite  result  was  attained,  and  the  desirability  of  further 
experimenting  is  pointed  out.  It  has  been  established,  however. 
that  with  proper  care  and  under  certain  conditions,  the  milking 
machine  is  economical  in  use,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  per- 
manent fixture  in  dairy  equipment. 


WANTS  AND  INQUIRIES. 

(+2,3l  Vjf/.WTED  to  communicate  with  a  competent  rubber 
'  •  technologist ;  one  who  is  up  to  date  on  mineral 
rubber  and  rubber  compounds,  and  one  who  is  known  to  the 
rubber  trade. 

[424]  Who  are  makers  of  "Sphincter  Grip"  armoring 
machines  for  india-rubber  hose? 

[425]  Where  can  "viscose"  be  obtained,  or  where  can  the 
method  of  its  manufacture  from  cotton  be  obtained? 

[426I  An  American  company,  planting  Castilloa  in  Mexico 
write:  "Can  j'ou  refer  me  to  any  manufacturer  or  dealer  in 
rubber  tapping  tools,  latex  cups,  and  coagulating  tanks?" 

[427]  A  European  firm  desires  the  name  and  address  of  the 
firm  controlling  articles  made  from  "vulcan  fibre"  or  "silesith." 

[428]  An  inquiry  conies  from  Japan  for  a  machine  for  making 
rubber  balls,  wdiich  are  now  made  in  that  country  only  by  hand. 


AMERICAN    RUBBER    GOODS    EXPORTS. 

Tl  1 E  following  is  an  official  statement  of  values  of  exports  of 
manufactures   of   india-rubber   and   gutta-percha    from    the 
United  States  for  eight  fiscal  years,  ending  June  30: 
Belting  Boots  All 

Ve.\rs.                    Packing              and               Other  ToT.\l-. 
and  Mosc.          Shoes.            Rubber. 

1906-07 $1.25.3.369      $1,231,898      $3,729,643  $6,214,910 

1905-06 1.221.159         1,505,082        2.966,144  5,692.385 

1904-05 994.100         1,214,342        2,572,375  4,780,817 

1903-04 879,476         1,086.364        2.469,750  4.435.590 

1902-03 819,985         1,056,491         2.299,875  4.176,351 

1901-02 634,146         1,046,315         1,781,941  3.462.402 

igoo-oi 565.726          724.015        1.727.527  3.017,268 

1899-00 541.830          420,746        1,405.212  2,367,788 
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THE    OBITUARY   RECORD. 


Mrs.  Adelaide  E.  Pearson,  wife  of  Henry  C.  Pearson,  Editor 
of  The  India  Rubber  World,  died  on  the  morning  of  August 
16,  at  No.  14  Olmstead  street,  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  vvhicli  had 
been  their  home  for  twenty  years.  Mrs.  Pearson  was  a  native 
of  North  Norway,  Maine,  and  the  daughter  of  M.  Osgood  French 
and  Betsey  Pierce  French.  She  was  engaged  in  literary  work  in 
Boston  before  her  marriage,  and  later  was  identified  actively  with 
various  forms  of  religious  institutional  work  in  that  city.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  North  Norway  on  .August  18. 

THE    LATE    HENRY    F.    DOHERTY. 

A  VERY  wide  circle  in  the  trade  will  learn  with  regret  of 
■*»•  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  F.  Doherty,  a  director  in  and 
sales  manager  of  the  Davol  Rubber  Co.,  which  occurred  on  July 
31  at  his  home  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Doherty  was 
fortunate  in  having  won  both  success  in  life  and  very  many  de- 
voted friends.  These  gathered  in  large  numbers  to  pay  their 
last  tribute,  on  August  2,  at  services  held  at  the  late  home  of 
the  deceased,  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Webb  officiating,  after  which  the 
interment  took  place  at  Pocasset  cemetery.   Providence. 

Mr.  Doherty  was  a  native  of  Providence,  and  in  his  fifty- 
seventh  year.  He 
has  been  described 
as  the  best  known, 
the  most  popular, 
and  the  most  suc- 
cessful seller  of 
goods  the  druggists' 
sundries  trade  has 
ever  known.  The 
following  notes  "In 
Memoriam"  have 
been  supplied  by  a 
friend  of  longstand- 
ing, Mr.  Theodore 
E.  Studley,  of  the 
New  York  rubber 
trade : 

"When  Mr. 
Joseph  Davol  took 
Mr.  Doherty  from  a 
printing  office  and 
sent  him  out  to  sell 
rubber  goods,  it  was 
a  case  of  natural  selection,  as  Mr.  Doherty  had  no  knowledge 
of  either  the  goods  or  the  trade. 

"At  that  time,  I  was  the  buyer  of  large  quantities  of  rubber 
sundries,  and  a  mutual  friend  gave  Mr.  Doherty  a  card  of  in- 
troduction to  me.  His  genial  manner  and  transparent  ignorance 
of  the  work  he  had  undertaken  appealed  to  me,  and  I  coached 
him  then  and  afterwards  to  his  and  my  own  great  satisfaction. 
His  success  in  the  business  showed  his  eminent  fitness  for  the 
position,  as  well  as  the  splendid  support  given  him  by  the  com- 
pany he  represented.  For  about  twenty-five  years,  he  has  visited 
the  trade,  making  new  friends  and  keeping  his  old  ones,  holding 
their  business  against  all  competitors,  by  his  absolute  straightfor- 
wardness and  honest  business  methods.  His  last  trip  to  New 
York  was  in  the  first  week  of  May,  at  which  time  he  was  ill, 
but  kept  up  and  attended  to  some  business  after  his  return  to 
Providence.  But  the  last  of  May,  he  was  prostrated,  and  from 
the  30th  of  that  month  till  his  death  was  unconscious  most  of 
the  time. 

"He  was  an  all  around  good  fellow  and  will  be  most  missed  by 
those  who  best  knew  him,  which  is  the  highest  compliment  pos- 
sible for  any  of  us." 


Henry  F.  Doherty. 


OBITUARY  NOTES. 

Jo.sKi'H  WiLi-KiT  Clati'.  who  died  on  August  17  at  Ashland, 
.Massachusetts,  in  his  seventieth  year,  was  the  father  of  Walter 
A.  Clapp,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  rubber  goods  selling 
trade  in  New  F.ngland  and  in  New  York  state  for  a  number  of 
years.  Mr.  Clapp  was  connected  with  the  Portland  and  Kenne- 
bec railroad  as  early  as  1853,  and  later  with  the  Maine  Central 
road,  after  which  he  was  in  business  in  Bangor,  Maine,  and  in 
Boston.  The  interment  was  at  Bangor,  on  August  20,  with 
Masonic  ceremonies. 

Abiel  Copelin  died  at  his  home  in  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  on 
July  8,  in  his  seventy-third  year.  He  had  been  employed  for 
42  years  by  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  as  an  overseer,  and  was  recently  retired  by 
them  on  a  pension. 


IN   THE    AMAZON    RUBBER    COUNTRY. 


AN  ENGLISH  COMPANY   "MAKES  GOOD." 

DE  MELLO  Brazilian  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  an  English  com- 
pany formed  in  1906  with  £4.95,000  [^$2,408,917.50]  capital, 
to  acquire  the  rubber  estates  of  Sebastiao  F.  de  Mello  in 
the  Acre  country,  apparently  have  made  a  good  beginning.  Ac- 
cording to  the  company's  prospectus,  the  production  of  these  es- 
tates had  shown  for  five  years  an  average  output  of  nearly  300 
tons  of  rubber  per  annum,  rising  in  1905  to  383  tons.  Reports  from 
Manaos  indicate  the  receipt  at  that  port  by  this  company,  during 
the  twelve  months  ending  June  30  last,  of  565^  tons  as  follows: 
Rubber,  1,064,279  pounds ;  Caucho,  180,387  pounds ;  total,  1,244.- 
666.  This  was  produced  on  the  Acre  river,  with  the  exception 
of  4030  pounds  of  rubber  from  the  Javary.  The  exports  from 
^Manaos,  on  account  of  the  company,  amounted  to  about  560 
tons,  through  Dusendschon,  Nommensen  &  Co.  The  firm  of 
Mello  &  Co.  continue  in  business  at  Manaos  and  received  during 
the  last  crop  season  2,208,943  pounds  of  rubber  and  caucho, 
mainly  from  the  river  Jurua,  they  ranking  third  in  importance 
among  the  rubber  receivers  at  Manaos.  This  business,  by  the 
way,  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  De  Mello  Brazilian -Rubber  Co. 

RUBBER    OTTTPUT    LIMITED    BY    LABOR. 

The  rubber  situation  was  discussed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
.\mazon  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Limited,  at  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  shareholders  in  London.  Speaking  of  the  Para  rub- 
ber output  for  the  past  year,  which  was  the  largest  on  record,  he 
said :  "The  present  range  of  values  is  one  to  give  every  stimulus 
to  production,  and  production  is  practically  a  question  of  labor. 
The  extent  of  the  yield  is  dependent  on  the  number  of  men 
employed  upon  it,  and  the  supply  from  Ceara  (from  which  state 
nearly  all  the  men  employed  in  rubber  collecting  come)  seems  to 
be  fairly  abundant.  With  regard  to  the  production  of  rubber  in 
the  East,  of  which  accounts  frequently  appear  in  the  press,  it 
must  be  many  years  before  this  can  compete  seriously  witli  the 
Amazon." 

COLOMBIA    ENCOURAGES    RUBBER    PLANTING. 

Under  a  decree  published  at  Bogota  on  July  20,  1907,  the 
government  of  Colombia  offers  a  bonus  of  $4  (gok'l  per  quintal 
[^110.23  pounds]  on  all  plantation  or  cultivated  rubber  exported 
within  seven  years   from  the  date  of  the  decree. 

SALE    OF   AMAZON    RITBBER    CAMPS. 

One  may  see  frequently  in  the  Para  newspapers  the  advertise- 
ments of  a  seringal  (rubber  camp)  for  sale,  generally  at  auction, 
due  to  a  liquidation  in  business.  The  lands  as  a  rule  are  not 
privately  owned,  but  one  who  opens  a  seringal,  cutting  out  estra- 
das  (paths),  and  putting  up  a  barracao  for  the  workers,  is  recog- 
nized as  having  proprietary  rights  in  such  improvements,  and 
these  are  transferable.  A  rubber  property  recently  advertised  at 
auction  in  Para  was  located  in  Chaves,  on  the  island  of  Marajo, 
and  The  India  Rubber  World  took  the  pains  to  inquire  as  to  the 
result  of  the  sale.     The  price  realized  was  50  milreis  per  estrada 
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(100  rubber  trees  on  an  average),  or  about  $1571,  with  exchange 
•■■t  ISJ4  pence.  This  was  very  low,  since  such  property  is  usually 
considered  worth  500  niilreis  per  rslrada.  But  as  our  correspon- 
dent writes:  "It  is  very  difficult  to  judge  of  the  value  of  a  piece 
of  property  by  the  price  it  brings  at  an  auction.  At  times,  <iwing 
to  scarcity  of  money,  properties  go  very  cheap." 

INAMBARt    MAKES    A    BEGINNING. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  sliarehulders  of  the  Inambari  I'ara- 
Rubber  Estates,  Limited  (London,  July  22),  the  chairman.  Sir 
William  Martin  Conway,  explained  the  causes  which  had  de- 
layed completion  of  the  purchase  of  the  properties  in  Peru 
which  the  company  was  formed  to  acquire.  Mut  preparations  for 
collecting  rubber  had  not  been  delayed,  the  vendors  having  agreed 
to  guarantee  the  return  of  any  money  which  might  be  expended 
by  the  company  in  the  event  of  the  purchase  of  the  properties 
falling  through.  The  company  is  provided  with  £75,000  [=$364,- 
987.50]  in  working  capital ;  some  rubber  gatherers  have  been 
secured  and  other  preparations  made.  The  next  regular  tapping 
season  is  to  begin  in  October.  Thomas  H.  Slater  has  been 
secured  as  manager  of  the  company's  properties. 

A   PARA    BOOK    ON   RUBBER    PLANTING. 

The  treatise  on  rubber  planting,  adapted  fur  use  in  the  Amazon 
region,  referred  to  by  the  governor  of  Para  in  his  last  message 
as  being  in  course  of  preparation  [see  The  India  RunnER 
World,  January  l,  1907 — page  104]  has  made  its  appearance.  The 
author  is  Dr.  Jacques  Huber,  director  of  the  Para  Museum.  It 
discusses  the  practicability  of  cultivating  the  Hcvea  Braciliensis, 
the  principal  native  rubber  tree  of  Brazil,  based  upon  the  results 
attained  in  the  Far  East,  and  points  out  the  methods  employed  in 
Ceylon  and  elsewhere.  Mixed  planting — that  is,  rubber  with 
cacao  or  other  crops — is  recommended.  The  title  of  the  bro- 
chure of  59  pages,  printed  in  Portuguese,  is :  "A  Seringueira 
{llez'ca  Bracilicnsis).  Conselhos  praticos  para  a  sua  cullura 
racional." 


AN  ALARM  SOUNDED  IN  PARA. 


A  NOTE  in  a  recent  issue  of  this  Journal  on  a  test  for  farinha 
■**  in  rubber  serves  as  the  text  for  a  lengthy  contribution  to 
the  Para  newspaper,  Folha  do  Norte,  on  the  adulteration  of  rub- 
ber in  its  original  preparation,  signed  by  .Americo  Rodrigues. 
Doubtless  Ini)l\  Ruwier  Wori.d  readers  elsewhere  will  be  inter- 
ested in  learning  how  rubber  topics  are  di.scussed  in  the  great 
home  of  rubber — the  lower  Amazonian  capital.  It  probably  will 
be  news  to  them  that  the  use  of  farinha  in  rubber  has  led  to 
such  vigorous  protests  as  are  here  reported.  Senhor  Rodrigues 
writes : 

ADULTERATED    RUBBER. 

It  is  reported  by  North  American  newspapers,  and  particularly 
by  reviews  that  are  specialists  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  com- 
merce and  industry  of  india-rubber,  that  the  manufacturers  of 
rubber  articles  in  the  different  industrial  centers  of  the  great 
republic  are  directing  all  their  efforts  to  the  refusal  of  the  raw 
article  when  it  presents  signs  of  adulteration  by  the  addition  of 
mandioc  flour.  These  manufacturers  hope  to  be  able  to  get 
buyers  in  Belem  (Para)  and  Manaos  to  refuse  to  accept  the 
rubber  which  is  adulterated  in  such  manner;  or  if  they  do  buy  it, 
they  should  do  so  at  a  price  relatively  lower,  so  that  the  diflFer- 
ence  can  compensate  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  removing  the 
extraneous  substance. 

This  question  has  been  the  subject  of  heated  discussion  in  the 
meetings  of  manufacturers  which  have  been  held  lately,  several 
experiments  made  proving  the  inferiority  of  the  adulterated 
article  in  its  use  in  certain  manufactures. 

Several  processes  have  been  suggested  for  detecting  the  adul- 
teration, that  discovered  by  Mr.  Walter  E.  Piper,  of  the  Boston 
Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  being  the  one  which  is  commonly  used.  This 
process  consists   in  the  employment  of  a   solution   in   water  of 


iodine  water  and  potassium  iodide,  „  i.m,  ,j\\  being  applied  with 
a  brush  on  the  cutting  of  the  rubber,  reveals  the  presence  of  the 
farinaceous  admixture  by  the  bluish  color  which  the  rubber  as- 
sumes upon  contact  with  the  solution. 

Now  facts  of  this  kind,  which  directly  affect  the  commercial 
welfare  of  the  vast  region  which  we  inhabit  whose  very  life  is 
si>  closely  interwoven  with  the  rubber  extracting  industry,  will 
not  pass  unnuticcd  by  those  who  are  properly  solicitous  about  the 
land  that  gave  them  birth. 

With  this  idea  in  mind,  we  shall  attempt  to  bring  to  light  these 
facts,  calling  the  attention  of  the  interested  parties  to  these 
irregularities,  fraught  with  so  many  perils  to  our  principal  in- 
dustry, and  at  the  same  time  demand  from  the  competent  authori- 
ties the  enactment  of  repressive  measures  against  such  a  wanton 
abuse. 

While  conserving  always  the  rudimcntal  processes  of  extrac- 
tion, here  where  the  Hevca  grows  spontaneously,  we  arc 
behind  those  progressive  regions  where  the  rational  culture  of 
the  precious  plant  is  yielding  already  a  liberal  harvest.  And  we 
blindly  open  the  door — either  through  the  adulteration  of  rubber 
or  through  the  criminal  production  of  inferior  qualities — for  the 
competition  which  vigilantly  lies  in  wait  to  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunitj'. 

Statistics  still  give  to  the  Amazon  region  the  supremacy  in  the 
world's  supply  of  rubber ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  report  a 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  article,  due  to  the  facts  already 
related. 

The  extraordinary  progress  of  industry  in  this  country,  always 
ascending,  in  proportion  as  science  and  civilization  become  in- 
tensified, has  made  an  article  like  rubber  which,  at  least  until 
now,  has  had  no  substitutes,  the  object  of  the  covetous  dreams 
of  capitalists.  Hence  the  constant  organization  of  companies 
and  enterprises  requiring  the  subscription  of  millions  for  the 
exploitation  of  the  rich  industry  and  the  establishment  of  rational 
culture  of  the  famous  EuphorbiacccB  in  all  tropical  countries 
where  they  can  be  easily  acclimated. 

In  Ceylon  and  the  Malay  peninsula  alone  there  are  approxi- 
mately 30,000,000  Hevea  trees  planted,  and,  according  to  a  very 
useful  publication  by  the  distinguishe'd  Dr.  Huber.  director  of  the 
Para  Museum,  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  ten  years  this  number 
will  be  duplicated.  It  is  very  probable,  says  this  scientist,  that 
by  1915  such  plantations  will  be  able  to  produce  as  much  as,  and 
possibly  more  than,  the  quantity  now  produced  in  the  .Vmazon 
districts. 

In  the  face  of  such  grave  danger  only  a  people  like  ours  could 
maintain  an  indifference  so  criminal.  It  may  be  that  our  indif- 
ference to  destiny  is  an  effect  of  our  environment,  whose  gran- 
deur we  continually  extol,  without  deriving  from  it  the  advan- 
tages which  nature  has  intended.  But  it  is  urgent  that  we 
awake  from  the  ecstatic  apathy  into  which  we  have  fallen  and 
endeavor  to  ameliorate  the  rubber  situation,  including  the  exten- 
sion of  its  production  by  means  of  rational  cultivation. 

AMKRK'O    KODRTC.UES. 


HE   YEARNED  FOR   GALOCHES. 

I  N  the  advertising  columns  of  a  recent  number  of  the  Paris 
*■  Figaro,  under  the  classification  of  "Renseignements  Utiles," 
or  "Useful  Notices,"  an  advertisements  appears,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  literal  translation : 

"A  Russian  dwelling  in  Paris  since  a  recent  date  feels  deso- 
lated at  not  being  able  to  find  galoches  of  india-rubber  of  the 
Russian  model,  that  is  to  say  rigid.  He  would  be  grateful  to 
any  one  who  would  indicate  to  him  a  stock  of  these  Russian 
galoches  in  Paris.     Write  to  the  Figaro,  Serge  V." 

The  advertisement  occupies  six  lines  of  space  and  advertising 
space  is  not  cheap  in  Paris  newspapers.  It  probably  cost  Serge 
v.,  says  the  New  Yo.k  Sun.  from  $6  to  $10  to  seek  relief  for 
his  desolation  at  the  lack  of  Russian  galoches. 
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News   of  the   American    Rubber   Trade. 


POPE    MAirUFACTURING    COMPANY    ASSIGNS. 

TtllC  Pope  Manufacturing  Co.  (Hartford,  Connecticut)  on 
-August  14  announced:  "We  made  a  voluntary  assignment 
to-day,  owing  to  inability  to  get  the  company's  loans  renewed 
because  of  the  present  high  rate  of  money.  The  assignment  was 
n\ade  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors,  as  the  assets  of  the  com- 
pany are  far  m  excess  of  the  liabilities.  The  business  will  continue 
the  same  as  heretofore,  and  the  assignment  will  have  no  effect 
en  the  company's  agencies  or  the  customers  who  purchase  Pope 
cars."  Nominally  the  assignment  was  forced  by  a  bill  of  com- 
plaint filed  by  the  MacManus-Kelly  Co.  (Toledo,  Ohio),  but  the 
preceding  was  in  the  nature  of  a  friendly  suit. 

The  first  papers  in  the  case  were  filed  in  the  chancery  court 
(if  New  Jersey,  the  company  being  a  New  Jersey  corporation,  in 
which  state  Egbert  J.  Tomblyn,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  All)ert  L. 
Pope,  of  Hartford,  were  appointed  receivers.  Mr.  Pope,  who  is 
vice  president  of  the  company  and  a  son  of  Colonel  Albert  A. 
Pope,  its  president,  was  subsequently  appointed  receiver  by  the 
I'nited  States  circuit  courts  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Maryland,  in  which  states  the  company  operates  and 
possesses  property.  The  receivership  pro- 
ceedings relate  also  to  the  Pope  Motor  Car 
Co.,  a  subsidiary  company. 

The  Pope  Manufacturing  Co.  was  incor- 
porated February  27,  1903,  to  acquire  tlie 
properties  of  the  .American  Bicycle  Co.  and 
what  remained  of  its  business.  The  chief 
spirit  in  the  organization  was  Colonel  A.  .\. 
Pope,  who  undertook  to  revive  the  bicyck- 
trade,  at  the  same  time  taking  on  the 
manufacture  of  automobiles  on  a  large 
scale.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $22,- 
500,000.  It  is  stated  that  the  business  of 
the  company  has  been  very  large  and  tha; 
it  has  had  a  borrowing  capacity  until  now 
of  $1,900,000,  which  was  reduced  lately  by 
the  stringency  of  the  money  market  to 
$1,000,000,  thus  rendering  the  company  un- 
able to  renew  certain  loans.  Colonel  Pope, 
the  founder  and  head  of  the  company,  has 
been  instrumental  in  developing  a  very 
large  outlet  for  rubber,  first  as  a  bicycle 
manufacturer  and  later  in  respect  of  auto- 
mobiles. At  one  time  he  was  the  owner  of  tlie  Hartford  Rubber 
Works,  which  first  became  a  tire  factory  under  his  control. 

HEPUBLIC    RUBBER    CO.— NEW    BUILDING. 

During  the  last  week  in  .\ngust  ground  was  broken  for  the 
foundations  of  an  additional  building  for  the  Republic  Rubber  Co. 
(Youngstown,  Ohio) — five  stories,  concrete  construction.  160X40 
feet.  The  two  lower  floors  will  be  used  in  extending  the  present 
automobile  tire  department,  the  demand  for  their  tires  being  in 
excess  of  the  existing  manufacturing  capacity.  The  space  above 
will  be  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  rubber  lined  fire 
hose,  a  line  which  the  company  arc  now  adding.  The  company 
will  weave  their  own  jackets  and  market  a  specially  high  grade 
of  hose  of  their  own  patented  construction.  The  company  have 
constructed  another  large  building  within  18  months,  and  their 
business  is  reported  to  have  shown  a  large  increase  in  all  de- 
partments. 

FAtn-TLESB   MANUTACTURINO    CO.'S    ANNUAL. 

The  annual  meeting  of  shareholders  of  The  Faultless  Rubber 
Co.  (.'\shland,  Ohio)  was  held  in  the  company's  offices  on  August 
2.     The  treasurer's   report   was   gratifying,   the   company   having 
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had  a  very  prosperous  year.  .\  number  of  improvements  are  now 
under  way,  including  two  new  buildings,  one  to  be  used  for  a 
Ijoiler  house  and  the  other  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The 
following  were  elected  directors  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1908:  H.  B.  Camp,  A.  Vogt,  T.  W.  Miller,  G.  D.  Bates  and  F.  E. 
Meyers.    The  Ixiard  then  elected  the  following  officers : 

T.  W.  Miller,  president.  He  has  been  general  manager  since 
the  organization  of  the  company  and  succeeds  Mr.  H.  B.  Camp, 
president  from  the  beginning,  who  retires  from  office  on  account 
of  ill  health. 

.■\.  Vogt,  vice  president,  reelected.  He  is  a  manufacturer  and 
vice  president  of  the  German- American  Insurance  Co.  of  Roches- 
ter, New  York. 

I.  Leroy  Miller,  secretary.  He  has  been  identified  with  the 
company  from  the  first  and  succeeds  C.  E.  Campbell,  who  becomes 
general  manager. 

George  D.  Bates,  treasurer,  reelected.  A  banker  of  Akron. 
Ohio. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Meyers,  the  newly  elected  director,  is  a  prominent 
manufacturer  of  .Ashland  and  is  most  favorably  known  in  busi- 
ness   circles    throughout   northern    Ohio. 

MR.    WATKINSON    GOES   WITH    ALDEN    &   CO. 

-Mr.  George  Watkinson,  whose  portrait 
appears  on  this  page,  has  become  connected 
with  the  house  of  George  A.  Alden  &  Co. 
(Boston),  the  oldest  crude  rubber  mer- 
chants in  the  country.  Mr.  Watkinson  him- 
self is  by  no  means  new  to  the  rubber  trade, 
though  hitherto  his  relation  to  it  has  been 
in  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
goods.  He  is,  in  fact,  so  widely  known 
among  rubber  men  that  his  portrait  would 
be  recognized  by  very  many  of  our  readers 
witliout  the  aid  of  any  label. 

THE  GREAT  WESTERN  RUBBER  CO. 

The  assets  of  the  Kansas  Rubber  Co. 
(Olathe,  Kansas)  have  been  transferred  to 
The  Great  Western  Rubber  Co.,  a  new  cor- 
poration, with  larger  capital,  who  are  in- 
creasing the  capacity  of  the  factory  and 
installing  additional  machinery.  An  equip- 
ment for  making  automobile  inner  tubes  will  be  put  in,  and  the 
production  will  include  mechanical  goods.  The  Kansas  Rubber 
Co.  was  incorporated  in  the  latter  part  of  1905.  Olathe,  the  loca- 
tion of  tlie  factory,  is  about  20  miles  from  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

W.   D.    ALLEN  MANUFACTURING   CO.'S  FIRE. 

The  fire  in  the  warehouse  of  the  W.  D.  .\l!en  Manufacturing 
Co.  (Chicago),  on  August  15,  did  not  seriously  interfere  with 
the  business  of  the  firm,  being  confined  entirely  to  the  annex  at 
No.  153  Lake  street,  where  the  upper  floors  were  burned  out. 
The  main  building,  at  No.  151  Lake  street,  was  saved  by  a  fire 
wall  and  underwriters'  doors  which  protected  the  openings.  The 
distribution  of  stock  was  such  that  no  one  line  of  goods  was 
entirely  consumed,  and  the  firm  were  doing  business  as  usual 
the  morning  after  the  fire.  The  brass  manufacturing  depart- 
ment, also  the  packing  department  and  considerable  merchandise, 
had  just  been  removed  to  the  fine  new  building  of  the  firm  on 
Western  avenue,  so  that  the  loss  was  less  on  this  account  than  it 
otherwise  would  liave  been.     The  firm  carried  full  insurance. 

OMAHA  RUBBER  CO.— CHANGE  OF  NAME. 

The  Omaha  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  (Omaha,  Nebraska),  who  were 
mentioned  lately  in  these  pages  as  having  put  in  stock  "everything 
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in  rubber,"  have  flioiight  it  advisable  to  drop  the  name  "Shoe," 
and  in  future  will  conduct  their  business  under  the  name  Omaha 
Rubber  Co.  New  articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  on  July  u, 
recording  the  change,  signed  dv  Edward  II.  Sprague,  president 
of  the  company;  Carroll  S.  Montgomery,  and  Matthew  A.  Ilall. 
The  authorized  capital  is  $i50,<xx). 

NEW    CONSTRtfCTION    AT    STAMFOHD. 

The  Stamford  Rubber  Supply  Co.  (.Stamford,  Connecticut) 
have  purchased  land  on  which  to  erect  a  new  and  larger  factory, 
for  which  plans  have  been  drawn.  The  building  will  be  75  x  90 
feet,  two  stories,  with  gravel  roof.  The  company  for  some  time 
past  have  been  in  the  position  of  not  being  able  to  manufacture 
supplies  on  a  snflicieiitly  large  scale  to  keep  pare  with  their 
orders. 

THE    FISK    RUBBER    CO.    IN    NEW    YORK. 

The  new  building  erected  tor  the  use  of  The  Fisk  Rubber  Cn 
(Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts)   for  their  branch  in  New  York, 


The  Fisk   Rriuitk  Co.'s   Xkw  York   Hk.\xch. 

at  No.  1725  Broadway,  is  illustrated  on  this  page.  It  is  a  two 
story  building,  the  exterior  Irinnued  in  bronze  and  the  interior 
with  dark  stained  woodwork,  including  hardwood  floors,  and  the 
walls  decorated  with  Japanese  leather.  The  repair  shop,  located 
in  the  rear  of  the  first  floor,  is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the 
country.     The  offices  are  on  the  second  floor. 

UNITED   STATES  RUBBER   CO.'S   ISSUES. 

Transactions    on   the    New    York    Stock    Exchange    for   five 
weeks,  ending  August  26: 

Common   Stock. 

Sales  1900  shares  High  36J8  Low  35^ 

.Sales  1940  sliares  High  36  Low  34 

Sales  3550  shares  High  35^  Low  30 

Sales  4105  shares  High  jg^  Low  27>/4 

Sales     785  shares  High  305^  Low  29 

,   S^'Ay  Feb.    16;    Low.   2/1/2,   .\ng.    i.V 

First  Preferred  Stock. 

Sales  1728  shares        High  99^  Low  97 J4 

Sales  1362  shares        High  98  Low  97 

Sales  2030  shares        High  98  Low  96 

Sales  2960  shares        High  95  Low  Ss'/i 

Sales  4940  shares        High  SSJS  Low  8.S 
,    109^,   Jan.    7;    I^iv,  85,   Aug.    20. 

Second  Preferred  Stock. 

Sales  shares        High  —  Low  — 

Sales     100  shares        High  66  Low  60 

Sales     150  shares       High  65  Low  65 

Sales  2580  shares       High  63'/^  Low  60 

Sales     100  shares       High  61 5/2  Low  61 J^ 

.For   the    year — High,    -SJi,   Jun.    7;    Low,   60,    .Aug.    15. 
SYSTEM    IN    DEALING    WITH    SUPPLIES. 

"The  Work  of  the  Supply  Department,"  a  paper  read  before 
the  Telephone  Society  of  New  York  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Cox,  of  the 
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New  York  Telejilione  Co.,  is  a  study  of  the  evolution  and  func- 
tions of  the  supply  department  of  that  important  corporation. 
They  rightly  regard  the  supply  department  (which  includes  pur- 
chasing) as  among  the  most  important  in  their  organization,  but 
it  is  not  more  iin|)ortant  in  the  telephone  business  than  in  every 
factory.  Mr.  Cox's  paper  is  mentioned  here,  therefore,  with  a 
view  to  calling  it  to  the  attention  of  the  management  of  every 
rubber  factory  where  system  is  appreciated,  and  commending 
the  study  of  it  as  well  worth  while. 

Hut  Mr.  Cox's  paper  is  of  interest  from  another  point  of  view. 
.\'o  purchasing  agent  has  so  clearly  brought  out  before  the 
idea  that,  in  buying  supplies,  the  item  of  first  importance  is 
quality;  second,  promptness  of  delivery,  and  third,  price.  He 
regards  it  as  a  mistaken  policy  to  put  price  foremost  in  con- 
sidering whether  (jr  not   to  make  a  given  purchase. 

TRADE    NEWS    NOTES. 

liiK  Peerless  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  (New  York)  have 
added  another  agency  to  their  list  in  the  southern  trade— No.  113 
Main  street,   Houston,  Texas. 

Rockland  Elastic  Fabric  Co.  (Rockland,  Massachusetts),  or- 
ganized early  this  year  with  $10,000  capital,  have  taken  larger 
])remises,  to  accommodate  their  growing  business.  Chester  Wood- 
ward is  president,  George  A.  Woodward  treasurer,  and  C.  D. 
.'stringer  secretary. 

The  Warren  Rubber  Co.  (Warren,  Ohio),  wholesalers  of 
rubber  footwear,  have  increased  their  capital  to  $80,000.  The 
company  were  incorporated  early  in  1897  with  $20,000  capital, 
wliieli   was  increased  two  years  ago  to  $50,000. 

Morgan  &  Wright  (Detroit,  Michigan),  among  the  other  acces- 
sories for  the  automobile,  manufacture  a  full  line  of  battery  jars. 

The  New  England  agency  for  the  line  of  rubber  heels  made  by 
the  (Joodyear  Rubber  Co.,  at  Middlctown,  Comiecticut,  has  been 
taken  by  Locke  Brothers  Co.,  No.  431  Albany  building,  Boston, 
dealers  in  supplies   for  the  shoe  trade. 

J.  Loewenthal  &  Sons,  waste  rubber  nierchaiUs.  of  Chicago, 
aimounce  to  dealers  in  the  East  and  the  middle  West  that  they 
have  established  a  branch  office  and  warehouse  in  .\'ew  York,  at 
No.  59  West  street. 

The  B.  &  R.  Rubber  Co.'s  plant  (North  Brookfield,  Massa- 
chusetts) has  been  equipped  with  hydrants,  connecting  with  the 
large   water  pipes   recently   extended   to   their   yard. 

The  proceedings  in  the  m.atter  of  the  Electric  Rubber  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  mentioned  in  the  last  issue  of  this  paper  (page  354) 
as  having  been  announced  for  July  29  in  the  court  at  Jersey  Cit>'. 
were  adjourned  to  September  9.  They  relate  to  the  claims 
against  the  bankrupt  estate  by  the  Manhattan  Storage  Co.  (New 
York). 

Joseph  E.  Knox  &  Co.  (Lynn,  Massachusetts),  suppliers  of 
cutting  dies  for  the  rubber  industry,  have  removed  to  a  larger 
factory,  at  No.  22  Sea  street. 

The  Raino  Co.  (No.  735  South  Halstead  street,  Chicago)  has 
been  formed  for  the  manufacture  of  the  "Raino"  waterproof 
garments — a  line  in  which  a  considerable  trade  has  been  de- 
veloped by  another  firm.  Rubber  is  not  used  in  the  water- 
proofing. 

A  report  published  in  certain  Western  newspapers  that  the 
Goshen  Rubber  Works  (Goshen,  Indiana)  had  ceased  to  do 
business   proves   to  be   w'ithout    foundation. 

What  is  claiined  to  be  the  lowest  score  ever  made  by  any 
golfer,  in  open  competition,  was  made  by  Gilbert  Nichols  in  the 
Van  Cortlandt  tournament,  at  New  York,  using  a  "silk  pneu- 
matic" ball  made  by  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  The 
score   was  72  holes   in  286. 

The  Boston  Belting  Co.,  manufacturers  of  mechanical  rubber 
goods  of  all  kinds,  are  sending  to  their  friends  in  the  trade  one 
of  "King's  Booklets,"  containing  good  views  of  the  new  rail- 
road tuimels  and  terminals  which  are  being  constructed  under 
nearly  every  part  of  New  York  city. 
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NEW    INCORFOKATIONS. 

The  Safety  Rubber  Heel  Co.,  June  20,  1907,  under  the  Cali- 
fornia laws;  capital,  $25,000.  Incorporators:  F.  Blair  Turpin, 
Mill  Valley,  Cal. ;  Francis  M.  Wright  and  Crystal  L.  Howe,  San 
Francisco,     Phice  of  business:    San  Francisco. 

The  \V.  D.  Ncwerf  Rubber  Co.  has  been  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  California,  with  $100,000  capital,  full  paid,  to  succeed 
to  the  business  of  W.  D.  Newerf,  Pacific  Coast  representative 
for  the  tires  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  The  new 
company  has  opened  a  store  in  San  Francisco  and  one  in  Fresno, 
Cal.,  and  agents  appointed  in  San  Diego,  Riverside,  Portland, 
Seattle,  and  Honolulu.  Al.  Leonard  is  the  head  of  the  San 
Francisco  house,  and  George   Khman  the  Fresno  manager. 

Caldwell  Belling  and  Rubber  Co..  of  Minneapolis,  August  12, 
1907,  under  the  Minnesota  laws;  capital,  $25,000;  to  deal  in  the 
class  of  goods  described.  John  Caldwell  (Cincinnati),  president; 
A.  H.  Brockman,  vice-president;  D.  F.  Taylor,  secretary;  F.  E. 
Satterlee,  treasurer. 

TRADE    NEWS    NOTES. 

Work  was  resumed  at  the  factories  uf  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe 
Co.  on  Monday,  August  12,  after  a  summer  shutdown  of  two 
weeks. 

A  dealer  in  waste  material  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  is  re- 
ported by  a  local  newspaper  to  have  made  a  recent  shipment  to 
New  York  of  18  tons  of  old  rubber  shoes,  on  which  his  net  profit 
was  about  $i,8oo. 

The  annual  picnic  of  employes  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  on 
.\ugust  3,  at  Silver  Lake,  near  Akron,  was  attended  by  more 
than  10,000  persons.  There  was  an  attractive  program  of  sports, 
and  tlie  occasion  was  voted  the  most  enjoyable  in  the  history  of 
Goodrich   picnics. 

The  directors  of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co. 
have  declared  the  semi-annual  dividend  of  $4  per  share  on  the 
common  stock,  payable  September  16,  1907,  to  stockholders  of 
record  September  5. 

The  Electric  Cable  Co.  (New  York)  have  purchased  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Eastern  Electric  Cable  and  Wire  Co.,  makers  of 
rubber  covered  wires,  at  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  and  will  com- 
bine the  equipment  with  their  factory  at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

The  Knox  Automobile  Co.  (Springfield,  Massachusetts)  have 
made  a  voluntary  assignment,  for  the  benefit  of  creditors.  A 
reorganization  is  hoped  for,  and  the  plant  has  not  been  closed. 
The  assignment  is  to  Alfred  N.  Mayo  (treasurer  of  The  Fisk 
Rubber  Co.),  as  trustee. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  flat  tread  has  captured  many  tire 
makers,  the  G  &  J  Tire  Co.  are  making  an  oval  raised  tread, 
and  hold  that  it  is  not  only  scientific  in  design,  but  that  it  has 
more  real  value  to  the  motorists  than  the  other  type. 

The  "Glidden  trophy"  was  won  this  year  by  the  Buffalo  Auto- 
mobile Club,  all  of  whose  cars  were  fitted  with  Goodrich  tires. 
Goodrich  tires  likewise  won  the  two  previous  Glidden  tours. 

In  the  recent  Glidden  tour,  from  Cleveland  to  New  York,  1519 
miles,  run  in  twelve  days,  33  of  the  cars,  equipped  with  Diamond 
tires,  used  a  total  of  only  146  tires,  including  original  equipment. 
That  is,  only  14  extra  tires  were  called  for. 

The  "Blizzard"  tire  case,  made  by  The  Vehicle  Apron  and 
Hood  Co.  (Columbus,  Ohio),  is  adjustable  in  length  and  in 
width,  so  as  to  accommodate  tires  of  different  sizes. 

Smith  &  Mabley  (New  York)  send  a  letter  to  the  trade  saying 
that  they  have  decided  to  equip  their  Simplex  cars  for  1907  with 
Continental  tires. 

The  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  are  putting  a  new  tire  on 
the  market  which  is  designed  effectually  to  prevent  skidding.  It 
is  a  large  tire  and  intended  for  use  on  heavy  machines.  The 
"Dual  Tread"  has  two  ridges  of  rubber  projecting  from  its 
surface,  the  outer  edges  of  which  are  placed  about  three  inches 
apart   and   they   rise   a    half-inch   above   the    boot   of   the    tire. 


FIRESTONE    ANNUAL    MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  shareholders  of  the  Firestone  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.  (.-Xkron,  Ohio)  was  held  in  the  company's  offices  on 
.August  21.  'Hie  annual  statement  showed  larger  sales  than  in 
any  former  year.  The  board  was  reelected,  consisting  of  H.  S. 
iMrestonc,  Will  Christy,  R.  J.  Firestone,  A.  C.  Miller,  and  L.  E. 
Sisler.  The  officers  were  also  reelected:  11.  S.  F'irestone,  presi- 
dent and  general  manager;  Will  Christy,  vice-president;  S.  G. 
Carkhuff,  secretary;  L.  E.  Sisler,  treasurer.  A  new  office,  assist- 
ant treasurer,  was  created,  and  filled  by  the  election  of  F.  R. 
Talbott.  The  shareholders  made  a  tour  of  the  plant,  noting  par- 
ticularly the  important  new  buildings. 

REINFORCED    HARD    RUBBER    CO. 

All  the  property  of  the  bankrupt  Reinforced  Hard  Rubber  Co., 
at  Nos.  62-68  Howell  street,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  was  sold 
at  public  auction  by  the  trustee,  on  August  22,  in  bulk,  to  R  G. 
Baetjer,  William  J.  Strauss,  and  J.  Leibstein  &  Son,  all  of  Bahi- 
more,  for  $12,650,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  court.  The 
company  was  incorporated  under  the  Delaware  laws  March  13, 
1905,  to  manufacture  hard  rubber  goods,  under  patents  granted 
to  Dr.  W.  R.  Sine,  of  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania.  The  factory 
was  not  long  operated,  and  early  in  this  year  the  company  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  At  various  times  there  have 
been  reports  that  a  reorganization  was  contemplated,  with  capital 
to  be  supplied  by  some  of  the  Baltimore  parties  named  above, 
and  the  removal  of  the  business  to  the  latter  city. 

RUBBER   PLANTING   COMPANY   MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  shareholders  of  La  Nueva  Providencia 
Rubber  Co.  was  held  on  August  21  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Warwick  Club,  where  luncheon  was 
served,  followed  by  an  elaborate  shore  dinner.  The  officers  were 
reelected :  Edward  M.  Holmes,  president ;  Leo  F.  Nadeau,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer ;  Clyde  E.  Gardner,  general  manager  on  the 
estate  in  Guatemala. 

TRADE    NEWS    NOTES. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Co.,  the 
assignment  of  which  is  reported  in  another  column,  are  to  be 
investigated  by  a  committee  of  five,  appointed  at  a  meeting  of 
creditors  held  in  Chicago  on  August  22.  The  committee  will 
report  at  another  meeting  to  be  held  in  New  York.  The  creditors 
represented  have  claims  aggregating  $2,000,000. 

Richard  C.  Smith  has  been  appointed  sales  agent  of  The  Safety 
Insulated  Wire  and  Cable  Co.  (New  York),  in  place  of  .Avery 
P.  Eckert,  resigned,  and  appointed  R.  C.  Wilson  his  assistant. 
Mr.  Eckert  has  been  appointed  general  sales  manager  of  the 
Duplex  Metals  Co.  (New  York),  makers  of  Monnot  metals. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Arnold,  of  the  firm  of  Poel  &  Arnold,  after  a  vaca- 
tion at  his  country  place  in  Stoneham,  Massachusetts,  covering 
some  two  months,  in  which  he  successfully  garnered  some  60 
loads  of  hay,  is  back  at  the  New  York  office,  while  Mr.  E.  E. 
Wadbrook,  who  has  charge  of  the  Boston  end  of  the  same  house, 
has  gone  to  Europe  for  a  vacation. 

Among  the  delegates  to  the  international  congress  of  zoology 
held  recently  at  Boston  was  Dr.  Emil  A.  Goeldi,  who  resigned  in 
April  the  post  of  director  of  the  Para  museum,  which  he  was 
instrumental  in  founding.  Dr.  Gceldi  still  holds  an  honorary  rela- 
tion to  the  museum,  and  was  its  representative  at  the  Boston 
congress.     The  delegates  visited  New  Y'ork  in  a  body. 

Sir  David  Morris,  K.C.M.G.,  of  Barbados,  commissioner  of 
agriculture  for  the  British  West  Indies,  was  in  New  York  during 
part  of  the  past  month. 

Robert  E.  Tyson,  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  is  about  opening 
a  factory  for  rubber  substitutes  at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  to  be  equipped 
with  the  latest  machinery  and  have  a  capacity  of  two  or  three 
tons  per  day. 

G.  H.  Proctor  Supply  Co.,  Nos.  31-33  Stanhope  street,  Boston, 
have  taken  the  New  England  agency  for  the  tires  made  by  the 
Republic  Rubber  Co.  (Youngstown,  Ohio). 
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STATISTICS   OF   RUBBER   PRODUCTION. 


Ecuador. 


'X'llK  figures  below,  derived  from  official  sources,  show  an 
•■•  increased  rate  of  output  from  the  three  countries  referred 
to,  which  is  a  different  showing  from  that  of  the  regions  re- 
ported on  last  month    [page   340]  : 

M.\D.\(;,\sc.\K. 

Pounds. 

1903  1,284.204 

1904    1,902,410 

'905  1,989.255 

1906   2,782,481 

Southern   Nigeria  Protectorate    (British    West  Africa), 
Pounds.                                                 Pounds. 

01896-97   386,131  1901  1.740,156 

a  1897-98   592,309  1902  865.834 

a  1898-99   874,298  1903  1.177,803 

a  1899-1900   1,450.567  1904 2,408.926 

b  1900  2,251,315  1905  2,842,831 

fl- — Fiscal   years  cndinR   March    31. 

b — The    fiKUrcs   for   the   last   three   months  of   the    fiscal    year    1899-1900   arc 
incUulcd  also  in  the   return    for   the  complete   calendar   yiar    1900. 


Pounds.  Pounds. 

1898  1,588,681  1902  868,580 

•899  1,041,823  1903  1,088,651 

1900  1,103,511  1904  1,143.045 

1901    709,223  190S  1,290,445 


The  firm  of  Dcwcttc  &  Co.,  of  Yokohama,  arc  engaged  in  the 
business  of  importing  crude  rubber  for  the  rubber  goods  and 
insulated  wire  factories  of  Japan,  and  arc  in  close  touch  with 
all  the  principal  buyers  of  this  material.  They  wish  to  form 
connections  with  suppliers  of  such  material  in  the  United  Slates, 
and  may  be  addressed  through  Postoflfice  box  114,  Yokohama, 
Japan. 


The  writer  of  some  excellent  stories  of  home  life  in  and  about 
Tula,  appearing  in  Modern  Mexico,  is  the  wife  of  Mr,  J.  Herbert 
Foster,  manager  of  the  plantation  of  the  Meridcn  Rubber  Plant- 
ing Corporation,  in  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz. 


Review   of   the   Crude    Rubber  Market. 


THE  market  for  riihbcr  of  all  sorts  has  been  quiet  during  the 
past  montli.  which  closed  with  quotations  lower  than  at 
our  preceding  report.  That  is,  prices  were  lower  for 
Para  grades — in  fact,  down  to  the  level  reported  on  July  i — but 
no  change  was  quotable  on  several  grades  of  .Vfricans  and  Cen- 
trals. It  is  a  notable  fact  that  some  African  sorts  are  now 
quoted  at  the  same  figure  as  Islands  fine  Para.  The  explanation 
doubtless  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  whereas  the  last  Para 
crop  was  the  largest  ever  recorded,  certain  .'\frican  rubbers — 
Lopori,  for  example — are  coming  to  the  market  in  reduced  quan- 
tities. 

The  new  Para  crop  does  not  compare  favorably,  thus  far,  with 
previous  years,  as  these  figures  (embracing  Para  rubber  and 
Caucho,  in  tons)   will  indicate: 

1904.  1905.  1906.  1907. 

July    1250  1450  1840  1320 

.■\ugust    1260  1300  1690  01360 


Total 


2680 


2510  2750  3530 

[a— To  August  28,  1907.] 

.•\t  the  last  .Antwerp  sales  (.August  9)  about  605  tons  were 
offered,  of  which  492  tons  found  buyers,  at  an  average  below 
estimations  of  about  14  centimes,  or  lyi  per  cent.  The  decline 
was  not  general,  however,  and  the  feeling  prevails  at  Antwerp 
that  a  higher  level  will  prevail  soon.  The  same  sentiment  is 
shared  in  the  New  York  market,  based  upon  the  idea  that  more 
liberal  buying  is  due  in  the  near  future,  when  a  firmer  condition 
of  the  market  may  be  looked  for. 

The  next  .Antwerp  sale  is  announced  for  September  19.  .Arriv- 
als at  -Antwerp  during  the  first  seven  months  of  1907  amounted 
to  3192  tons,  against  3356  tons  in  the  same  months  last  year  and 
3210  tons  up  to  July  ,30,  1905.  The  arrivals  from  the  Congo 
Free  State,  however,  were  larger  than  in  the  same  period  of 
either  1906  or  1905. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  prices  of  Para  grades,  one 
year  ago,  one  month  ago.  and  .August  29 — this  date : 

Para.  Sept,  i, '06.       .Aug.  1,07.     .Aug.  29. 

Islands,  fine,  new 119    (5>r20        107(0108        i05@io6 

Islands,   fine,  old none  here       none  here      none  here 

Upriver,  fine,  new 124    (f?i25         Ii5(<iii6         iio@lii 

Upriver,  fine,  old 126     (V?i27         117(0118         Ii3@ii4 

Islands,  coarse,   new 66^-^'   67  62ff(   63  59@  60 

Islands,   coarse,  old none  here       none  here       none  here 

Upriver,  coarse,  new Qi'AOil  92  90(«;  91  89(a)  90 

Upriver,  coarse,  old none  here       none  here       none  here 

Caucho  (Peruvian),  sheet...     75     @  76  71(0}  7z  70@  71 

Caucho  (Peruvian),  ball....     90    (g  91  90(3)  91  88@  89 

Ceylon,   fine,   sheet 142    @I43        I33@i34        I33@i34 


African. 

Sierra  Leone,  ist  Lopori  ball,  prime.  ..  .l05(S;io6 

quality    99^100  Lapori   stri]).   priiue...  gc/itiioo 

Massai,   red   90(0:100  .Madagascar,    pinky....  83@  84  , 

Renguella    70@  71  Ikelemba   none  here 

.Accra    flake @  18  Soudan    niggers 8s(§  86 

CauKToon  ball 74'^.  75 

Centrals. 

Esmeralda,   sausage...  82®  83      Mexican,    scrap 81(^82 

Guayaquil,   strip 7i@  72      Mexican   slab 64(365 

Nicaragua,   scrap 8o(3)  81      Mangabeira,  sheet 50®  60 

Panama,   slab 63@  64      Guayule    4S@  48 

East  Indian. 

Assam    9S@  96      Borneo   36®  37 

L;itc  Para  cables  quote: 

Per  Kilo.  Per  Kilo. 

Islands,    fine S$ioo     Upriver,   fine ()$oso 

Islands,   coarse 2$7oo     Upriver,  coarse 4$7oo 

Exchange    ^5'A<i- 

Latest  Manaos  advices : 

Upriver,   fine 6$ooo     Upriver,  coarse 3$900 

Exchange   15  g/32cl. 

New  York  Prices  for  May  (New  Rubber). 

1907.  1906.                   1905. 

Upriver  fine   1.12(01.16  1.24(^1.26  i-3l@l-35 

l^priver  coarse 88<gi  .92  .90@  .93               95(3)  .97 

Islamls   fine 1.10(01.15  1.21(0)1.23  1.29(^1.32 

Islands  coarse 62@  .67  .65®  .71  -7.1®  -76 

Cameta 70®  .72  .70®  .73  .78(5}  .81 

New  York  Prices  for  June  (New  Rubber). 

1907.                   1906.  i<x>S. 

Upriver,    fine 1.08(0,1.12  1.23(^1.25  1.30(01.35 

Upriver,  coarse 86(3*  .88  -90®  .92  .94Cfi   ,97 

Islands,  fine I.04(3'I.I0  1.19^1.22  1.28/^1.33 

Islands,    coarse 6i'3  .63  ■65(V7    .(S6  -72(0.'  .76 

Cameta   70®  .71  .70®  .72  .74(g  .80 

New  York  Prices  for  July  (New  Rubber). 

1907.  1906.  1905. 

Upriver,    fine... 1,08(011.15  1.22(01,24  l.28(S)i.3l 

Upriver.   coarse 86@  .90  .80®  .91  .90(3)  .95 

Islands,  fine i.04@i.o8  i.i8<3)i.20  i.25(S;i.28 

Islands,  coarse 6l(^  .64  .64(3)  .65  ,68(@  .71 

Cameta   70@  .71  .6g®  .71  .71®  .76 

In  regard  to  the  financial  situation.  Albert  B.  Beers  (broker  in 
india-rubber  and  commercial  paper,  No.  68  William  street.  New 
York)  advises  us:  "During  August  the  money  market  has  not 
been  in  condition  to  admit  of  paper  selling  freely,  and  there  has 
been  only  a  very  limited  demand  from  out-of-town  banks,  at 
anywhere  from  6'/i  to  8  per  cent,  for  the  usual  run  of  rubber 
names." 
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Statistics  of  Para  Rubber  (Excluding  Caucho), 

Xew  York. 
Fine  and  Total      Total  Total 

Medium.  Coarse.  1907.       1906.     1905. 

Stocks,  June  30 Tons    231  72  =  303  191         594 

.•\rrivals,    July 409        286  =  695  980        297 


Aggregating   640        358  =  998         ll/l         891 

Deliveries,    July 413        295^708         1024        474 

Stocks,  July  3r 


227 

Para. 

1907.      1906. 

Stocks.  Jiiiic  ^o...Tous     170         130 

Arrivals.  June logo       1300 

Aggregating   1260 

Deliveries.  June 1095 


6^  =  290  147        417 

England. 
1905.      1907.      1906.      1905. 
160        950        90s        485 
1420        525        400        580 


cipal  part  finding  buyers.  The  highest  price  paid  was  5^.  lod. 
[=::$i.4i%]  for  Ceara  biscuits  from  Rangbodde  estate.  There 
were  a  few  parcels  of  exceptionally  fine  crepe,  which  realized 
5^.  8rf.  [=$1.37^^]-  Three  cases  of  Castilloa  plantation  from  the 
West  Indies  brought  3  shillings  [=^73  cents]  per  pound.  Hard 
fine  Para  to-day,  j^s  gVjd.  [=$i.i6^/^]. 

IMPORTS  FROM  PARA  AT  NEW  YORK. 

ITlu-  Figures  Indicate  li'eight  in  Founds.] 


July  24.  —  Ity  the  steamer  Cuthbert.   from  Manaos  and  Para: 

Importers.  Fine.  Medium.   Coarse.  Caucho. 


Pool   &   Arnold 31,100 

General    Rubber    Co 36,900 

New   York  Commercial  Co 50,200 

Edmund  Reeks  &  Co 20,700 

A.  T.   Morse  &  Co 10,300 

Hagemeyer   S:    Brunn 12,500 

Neale    &    Co 5,800 

C.  P.  dos  Santos 


12,500  54,600     ~ 

4,700  42,200  12.100  = 

9,500  1 6,700  5,900  - 

2,100  27,700  3.500:: 

1,100  18,600  2,900  = 

......  5.300     = 

300  9,200      - 

4,600     = 


Stocks.  July  30 165        376        240        675  790  390 

1907.  1906.  1905. 

World's  visible  supply,  July  31 Tous  1659  1841  1741 

Para  receipts.  July   i   to  July  31 1090  1300  1420 

Para  receipts.  Caucho,  same  dates 230  350  170 

Afloat  Para  to  United  States.  July  31 109  193  94 

Afloat  Para  to  Europe,  July  31 420  335  600 

LondcD! 

AT   THE    ArCTIOXS. 

London,     August    9.— About    45     tons    of    plantation     rubber 
offered — 10  from  Ceylon  and  35  from  the  Malay  States — the  prin- 

Rubbcr  Scrap  Prices, 

\k\v    York   quotations — prices   ])aid   by   consumers    for   carload 
l(jts.  per  pound — show  practically  no  change  : 

Old  rubber  boots  and  shoes — domestic Ii7/^@i2 

Old  rubber  boots  and  shoes — foreign io^@ii 

Pneumatic   bicycle  tires 7H@  7^ 

Automobile  tires   9?^@io 

.Solid  ruhber  wagon  and  carriage  tires 10    @io^ 

White   trimmed   rubber , r2^@i2^ 

I  (eavy   black   rubber 5M@  6 

.\ir  brake  hose 4^@  5 

I'ire  and  large  hose 3*>^@  3^ 

f  iarden    hose    2^'^  2^ 

Matting   it/,^  ly^ 


Total    167,500     30,200  178,900  24.400  = 

Aug.    1. — Ky  the   steamer   Obidcnsc.   from   Manaos  and   Para: 

Poel  &  Arnold 34.300     14,900  10,900  300  = 

A.  T.  Morse  &.  Co 9,300        1,800  35,700  i,ibo  = 

General  Rubber  Co 36,300      = 

Edmund  Reeks  &  Co 35,600     = 

Hagemeyer   &   Brunn 8,200      ......  9i900      = 

New  York  Commercial  Co 7»ioo       1,100  2,600      = 

Neale  &  Co 700     3»300      = 

C.    P.    dos    Santos 2,600      = 


ToUl. 
98,200 
95,900 
82,300 
54.000 
32,900 
17,800 
15.300 
4>6oo 


60,400 
47,900 
36,300 
35.600 
18,100 
10,800 
4,000 
2,600 


59,600     17,800  136,900 


Total    

JuLV   14. — l!y  the  steamer  Maranhcnse,  from  Manaos  and  Para 


400  =  215,700 


General    Rubber    Co 61,000 

New   York  Commercial  Co 46,600 

A,   T.    Morse   &   Co 28,100 

Hagen:eyer    &    r,runn 20,300 

Edmund   Reeks  &   Co 11,800 

Pod    &    Arnold 

Neale    &    Co 2,200 


5.300 

7.500 
300 

1,400 

8,900 
300 


71,800 

15,500 

5.900 

20,500 

22,400 
21,400 
21,500 


600=  138,700 

5.000=  74,600 

23.500=  S7.800 

=  40,800 

=  35,600 

=  30,30« 

z^  24,000 


Total      170,000-   23.700   179,000     29, 190::=  401,800 

VuGUST  -'4.—  liy  the  steamer  Horatio,  from  Manaos  and  Para: 

43,800 

19,500 

11,500 

9,200 


General   Rubber   Co 38,800 

New    York    Commercial    Co..  39,800 

Poel   and   Arnold     34,300 

C.  P.  dos  Santos   22,800 

Edmund  Reeks  &  Co 10,400 

Neale  &   Co 1,400 

A.   T.    Morse  &   Co 9-40o 

Hagemeyer  &   Brunn 5,400 


16,300 
12,300 
13,100 
9,600 

T.OOO 

400 

2,600 


2,100  : 

2,700  : 

500  = 


17,900 
20,500 


4,600 


1 0  1. 000 

74.300 
59,400 
41,600 

29,300 

22,300 
12,700 

IO,OOP 


Total      162,300         55.300        127,200         5,800  =  350,600 

1  Note. — The    steamer    Madctrcusc.    from    Para,    is   due    at    New    York   on 
September  3.  with    115   tons  of  ruhber.] 


PARA  RUBBER  VIA  EUROPE. 


Jl'ly  24. — By  the  Caro«Ki=  Liverpool: 

New  York  Commercial  Co  (Fine) .  67,000 

New  York  Com'rcial  Co.    (Coarse)  16,000 

Poel  &  Arnold    (Medium) 22,500 

Poel   &   Arnold    (Coarse) 12,500 

Poel  &  .Arnold   (Cauch-j) S.Soo 

(rf:neral  Rubber  Co.    (Caucho)....  11,500 

July  25. — By  the  PresideiU  Lincoln  — 
Hamburg: 

New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Fine).      11.500 
Xew  York  Com'rcial  Co.   (Coarse)      1 0,000 

July  26. — By  the  AV//icr/ajirft'«  =  Ciudad 
Bolivar : 

Thebaud    Brothers    (Fine) 28,000 

Thebaud    Brothers    (Coarse) 12,000 

July  31. — By  the  -^rahic  =  LiverpooI: 
New   York  Com'rcial  Co.  (Coarse) 

Aug.   I. — By  the  G^r;r^tc=^ Liverpool: 
New  Y'ork  Commercial  Co.  (Fine).      51,000 
Arana,   Bergman   Co.    (Caucho)  . . .      45.000 

AcG.  3. — By  the  Ba/fi<:=  Liverpool: 
New  York  Com'rcial  Co.  (Medium)      11,500 
Poel  &  Arnold   (Medium) 2,000 

Aug.  3. — By  the  Wfildcrsee^^WMwhur^: 
New  York  Commercial  Co  (Fine).  8,500 
New  York  Com'rcial  Co.   (Caucho)        9,000 

Aug.  6. — By  the  Co^oii^Mollendo: 
New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Fine) .        7,000 

A.  D.  Hitch  &  Co.   (Fine) 1,000 

K.  Rosenstein  &  Co.    (Fine) 2,500 

Aug.   7. — By  the  Crtr»m;iia  =  Liverpool: 

Poel  &  Arnold   CMedium) 7.000 

Poel  &  Arnold    (Coarse) 4,Soo 

AiTG.  9. — By  the  Priv.s  H-'j7/('m~  Bolivar. 
\  enezuela: 

G.    Amsinck  &  Co.    (Fine) 34,000 

("..  .\tnsinck  &  Co.   (Coarse) 20,000 


Aug.    13. — By  the  Sovic=  Liverpool: 

Pounds.  I  ^^^^^  ^  Arnold   (Coarse) 9,000 

*  I  Arana,   Bergman   Co.    (Caucho)...      22,500     31,500 
Aug.  21. — By  the  CaroHia  =  Liverpool: 
(^i*  ntT.'il  RubbiT  Co.   (Caucho)....  34,000 

OTHER  ARRIVALS  AT  NEW  YORK. 

CENTRALS. 

Pounds. 

July  22.— By  the  HI  Crd  =  Gaheston: 

Continental-Mexican  Rubber  Co...  '22,500 

JuLv    23. — By   the   /'aHa;/Mi  =  Colon: 

Henry   Mann  &  Co 8,500 

lirunner.  Mohle  &  Co 5,000 

Hirzel,  Feltman  &  Co 4,000 

i\.  Amsinck  &  Co 2,000 

Maitland,    Coppel    &    Co 2,500 

L,  Johnson  &  Co 2.000 

Dcmarest  Bros.  &  Co .' 1,000     25,000 

6,500         J^^,LY   -3. — By  the  7VMMy50»  =Bahia: 

P'x;l  &  .Vrnold 23.000 

American    Commercial    Co 27,000 

96,000    A-    Hirsch   &  Co 22,000 

J.  H.  Rossback  &  Bros 15.000 

New  York  Commercial  Co 5.000     92,000 

July  24. — By  the  Sigisvutnd=:Co\ai\: 
New  York  (Commercial  Co 3,000 

July  24. — By  the  Cflroij((T  =  Liverpool: 
Poel   &  Arnold 11,500 

July   24 — By  the  El   i'd/Zr^Galveston: 
Continenial-^Mexican  Rubber  Co.  . .  *22, 500 

July  24. — By  the  7Vcii/ :^ Caribbean  ports: 

G.    -Vmsinck   &   Co 4.500 

IV   1-ima  Cortessa  Co 2,000 

Kunhardt  &   Co 1,000 

A.    Rosenthal's  Sons 1,000 

Frame  &   Co 1 ,000 

[.  Urandon  &  Bros 1,000 

Escobar-Gorgorza     Co i.ooo 

54,000  ■  Aramburo,    Incorporated 1,000     12,500 


CENTRALS— Coiiitnw^rrf. 
July  27. — By  the  jl/ejn'co^Frontera: 

\V.  Loaiza  &  Co 7,000 

Harburger  &  Stack 4,500 

E.    Steiger  &    Co -1.500 

Graham,   Hinkley  &  Co 2,000 

H.    Marquardt  &   Co 1,000 

Thebaud  Brothers i  ,000 

American  Trading  Co 500 

July  29. — ^By  the  Bri(iija'»<:fe  =  Colon: 

New  York  Commercial  Co 9,500 

G.   Amsir.ck  &  Co 2,000 

I.   Brandon  &   Bros 2,000 

July  29. — By  the  Creole^'Sew  Orleans: 

A.    N.    Rotholz 4,000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Cc\ 4,000 

July  31.  —By  the  /ooc/ir»;i=r  Colombia  r 

D.  A.  De  Lima  &  Co 3.500 

G.    .Vmsinck   &   Co 3,000 

T.   Brandon  &   Bros 2,000 

M.    Hlancho    i.ooo 

Kunhardt   &   Co i,ooo 

Aug.  I. — By  the  0&i'rf^«5t'  =  Ceara: 
Emile  Baris   

Aug.   3. — By  the  El  Mar  =  Galveston: 
Continental- Mexican    Rubber    Co.  . 

Aug.  3. — By  the  5"(?£^Hr/inc'c  =  Mexico: 
Harburger  &   Stack 4,000 

E.  Steiger  &  Co 2,500 

E.    N.    Tibbals   0 2.500 

H.    Marquardt  &   Co 2,500 

Graham,  Hinkley  &  Co 500 

Aug.  5. — By  the  Co/dero«  =  Bahia: 

Poel  &  Arnold 40,000 

New  York  Commercial  Co 9.000 

J,  H.  Rossback  &  Bros 4.000 

Aug.  5. — By  the  il/t??«-'(^  =  New  Orleans: 

Manhattan   Rubber  Mfg.  Co 2,000 

Andreas  &   Co -  .        1,000 

Eggers    &    Heinlein 500 


8,000 


10,500 

4.000 

'22,500 
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CENTRALS— CoM(i«i((rJ. 

Aug.  5. — By  the  El  Alba •=  Galveston: 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co..  *22, 

Adc.  6. — By  the  Colon  =  Colon : 

G.   Amsinck  &  Co ^23,000 

New  Ycrk  Commercial  Co 4,000 

I.  Brandon  &  Bros 3.500 

Demarest  Bros.  Co 3.500 

A.  Santos  &  Co 2,000 

L.  Johnson  &  Co 2,000 

Hirzel,    Fcltman   &   Co 1,000 

Pablo,   Calvet  Co 1,000 

("olumbian  Trading  Co 1,000 

M.    Ilecht    1,000 

Andreas  &   Co 1,000     43, 

Aug.    6. — By   the   Eithcf   F rcdcrick  =  Co- 
lombtan  ports: 

New   York   Commercial   Co 6,000 

A.    Held 5,000 

Ivcanz  &   Co 2.S00 

Oacha  &  Osirio 2.000 

Kuiihnrdt  &  Co 2,000 

J.  A.  Pauli  &  Co 2,000 

American   Trading  Co 1,000 

I.   Brandon  &   Bros 1,000     21, 

Aug.  7. — By  the  El  .Vo)fc  =  Galveston: 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co.  .  *22| 

Aug.  7- — ^By  the  /4«fi7/a=rTanipico: 

Ed.    Maurcr    •40,000 

New   York   Commercial   Co *28,ooo 

Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co..    •22,500  'go, 

Aug.    9. — By     the    Pnrjay/tfl«ia  =  Ham- 
burg: 
Poel    &   Arnold 17, 

Aug.    10. — By    tlie   JVfCTtrfa  — Fronicra: 

K.   Steiger  &  Co 2,000 

Graliam.    Hinklcy  &   Co 2,000 

Ilarburger  &-  Stack 1,000 

H.  Marquardt  &  Co 1,000       6, 

Aug.  12. — By  the  El  Dm— New  Orleans: 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co 8,500 

A.   T.    Morse  &  Co 6,500 

A.    N.    RothoU 1,000     16, 

Aug.    12. — By  the  ^dfancr~ Colon: 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 5.500 

Hirzel.  Keltman  &  Co 3.500 

New   York   Commercial   Co 3,000 

Maldonado   &    Co 1,500 

Henry    Mann   &   Co i^Soo 

A.  Santos  &  Co 500     15, 

Aug.    12. — By  the  Bayamo —Tampico: 

New   York   Commercial   Co *8o,ooo 

Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co.  .    * 50,000 

Kd.   Maurer    *40,ooo 

Harburger   &    Stack *2.ooo  '172, 

Aug.  14. — By  the  Crowii  Pn'itrc  —  Bahia: 
A.  Hirsch  &  Co 11, 

Aug.  14- — By  the  Aug.  rfi7/rWm— Colombia: 

D.  A.  De  Lima  &  Co 2,500 

H.  W.  PeaW^dy  &  Co 2.500 

Suzarte  &  Whitney 1,000 

.\ndreas  &   Co 1,000 

Frame  &  Co 1 ,000 

Graham,  Hinkley  &  Co 1,000       9 

Aug.   16. — By  the  Panama  — Cohm: 

G.  Amsinck  &:  Co 10,500 

Roldan  &  Van   Sickle 6,000 

Nfw   York  Commercial   Co 4.500 

Hirzel,  Feltman  &  Co 4.500 

Demarest    Bros.    Co 2,000 

L.  Johnson  &  Co 1.500 

Jose  Julia  &  Co 1,000 

Aramburo,    Incorporated 1 .000 

A.   Santos  &  Co 500 

E.  B.    Strout 500     32 

Aug.   19. — By  the  El  .9ig/o  =  Galveston: 

Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co.  .  *75 

Aug.  19. — By  the  Fi'^i/jMcia^Tampico: 
Edward  Maurer   *56 

Aug.  20. — By  the  DMjfO/dr  — Colon: 

Piza,  Nephews  Co 3,000 

Oachoa  &  Osirio 1,000       4 

Aug.  20. — By  the  Spaffait  Pn'nr*:— Bahia: 

Pocl   &  Arnold 45.000 

New  York  Commercial  Co 9.000 

J.   H.   Rossback  &  Bros 9,000     63 

Aug.   21. — By  the  Sigismun<i  =  Colon: 

Hirztl,    Feltman   &   Co 7.000 

L.  Johnson  &-  Co 1.500 

G.   Amsinck  &   Co 1,500 

Suzarte  &  WTiitney 1,000     11 

Aug.  31. — By  the  Byron— Bahia: 

General   Rubber   Co 11,500 

A.   Hirsch   &  Co 11.500 

Poel  &  Arnold    3.500     26 

Aug.  22. — By  the  El  .-i//'n  =  Galveston: 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co.  .  •43 

Aug.  23. — By  the  .yariiia^ Colombia: 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 3.500 

Aniericnn   Trading  Co 1.500 


CENTRALS— CoiifinKfrf. 

Uc  Lima,    Cortessa  Co r.ooo       6.000 

Aug.  23. — By  the  Proteus^i^cv:  OrKans: 
G.  Amsinck  &   Co 3,000 

•This  sign,   in  conncctiDn   with   imports  of  Cen- 
trals, denotes  Guayule  rubber. 

AFRICANS. 

Pounds. 

July  22. — By  the  /lr,*iipntan  =  Liverpool: 

Livescy  &   Co 5.500 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 2,500 

Pocl   &    Arnold 3,000     11,000 

July  24. — By  the  FniMiid  =  Antwerp: 
General  Rubber  Co 1 5,000 

July  24. — By  the  Caronia— Liverpool : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 8,000 

Livescy  &   Co 4,500     12,500 

July    25. — By    the    President    Littccht  ~ 
Hamburg: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 26,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 25,000     51,000 

July  26. — By  the  5"/af£TrfyJb  =  Rotterdam: 
A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 6,500 

July  27. — By  the  Tourfliitc^r Havre: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 17,000 

July  27. — By  the  ^raftic=r Liverpool: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 1 1,500 

T.ivcscy  &  Co 3.500 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 16,000 

Poel   S:  Arnold 9,000     40,000 

July  30. — By  the  Karfcr/ai(rf  =  Antwerp: 

Robinson  &   Stiles )  3.500 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 5.500     19,000 

Aug.  I. — By  the  CcorgtV=:Liverpool: 

General    Rubber    Co 168,000 

Poel   &   Arnold 45.ooo 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 22,500  235,500 

Aug.  3. — By  the  Ba/iic  — Liverpool; 

George   A.    Alden   &  Co 8,000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 9,000     17,000 

Aug.  3. — By  the  Waldcrsec  —  Jlamlmrg: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 65,000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 45.000  1 10.000 

Aug.   5. — By  the  Nctv   K<jW.'  =  London: 

Poel    &   Arnold 7,000 

W.    L.    Cough    Co 9.000     16,000 

Aug.  6. — By  the  Lottstakeu  =  Lisbon: 
General   Rubber  Co 115,000 

Aug.  6. — By  the  K'roo«/aMrf  =  .\ntwtrp: 

Poel   &   Arnold 115,000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co SS.ooo 

Rubber    Tradine    Co 15,000 

Henry  A.  Gould  Co 2,000  187,000 

Aug.  7. — By  the  CarmaKia  =  Liverpool: 

George  A.   Alden   &   Co 20,000 

Livesey    &    Co 2,000 

Poel   &   Arnold 2,000     24,000 

Aug.  8.-:-By  the  ..■f(/na(rV  =  London: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co S.ooo 

Aug.  9.^By  the  Pcim^y/raHia^Hamburg: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 11,500 

Poel    &   Arnold 5.5oo 

Rubber    Tradine    Co 4.500 

W.   L.   Gough  Co 4.500     26,000 

Aug.    10. — By  the  CcrfriV^ Liverpool: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 45.000 

Livesey  &  Co 2,500     47.S00 

Aug.   15. — By  the  P^MiH^M/arr:  Lisbon: 
General  Rubber  Co 56.000 

Aug.  17. — Bv  the  B«iii'aT3Hamburg: 

A.   T.   Morse  &   Co 28,000 

W.  L.  Gouph  Co 4.500 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 3.000     35.500 

Aug.   17. — By  the  /.Mcanta^ Liverpool: 

George  A.   Alden   &  Co 6,000 

Livescy  &  Co 7,000     13.000 

Aug.   21. — By  the  Caronia^ Liverpool: 

General   Rubber  Co 65.000 

Poel  &  Arnold 17,000 

GcDrgc   A.    Alden  &  Co 11.500 

Livescy   &    Co 5.5oo     99,000 

EAST  INDL\N. 

PoUNltS. 

July  22. — By  the  Minuctouk'a'=l.on6rn: 
General   Rubber  Co 22,500 

July  24. — Bv  the  Ocraiifc^: London: 

Poel   &   Arnold 5.500 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co '  1,500 

Poel  &   Arnold *3.500     10,500 

July   25. — By  the  £rr<7//=  Singapore: 
Hcablcr  &  Co 22,000 

July   2Q. — By  the  Mitincafoli.t  =  T.on6on: 
General   Rubber  Co 5.000 

Aug.    2. — By    the    Clare   ^faclft^yrc  — Co- 
lombo: 
A.  T.  ^^orsc  &  Co •14.000 


EAST    INDIAN— Canhfiii^rf. 

Aug.  5- — By  the  New  KorJt  =  London: 

Pocl   &  Arnold 9,000 

Poel    &    Arnold *3iSOo      12,50* 

Aug.  6. — By  the  Minnehaha  ^London: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 7,000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co *  3,00a       9,000 

Aug.   10. — By  the  5/iifntfia=  Singapore: 

Pocl  &  Arnold 30,000 

H.   Pauli    11,500 

\V.    L.   Gough   Co S.Soo     37,000 

Aug.   12. — By  the  Gutenf els  — Colombo: 
A.  T.  Morse  &  Co •22,500 

Aug.   I3-— By  the  /»frframay(? —Singapore: 

Heabler  &  Co 55.Q00 

Joseph  Cantor   10,000 

W.  L.  Gough  Co 11.000     76,000 

Aug.   14. — By  the  Mesoba  =  \Atn6on: 

Gtncral   Rubber  Co "13.500 

Robinson  fie   StilcR 2.500     16.000 

Aug.  2o.^lly  the  I,fnntfjr  =  Singapore: 
Joseph  Cantor 13.S00 

'Denotes  Plantation  Rubber. 

GUTTA-JaLUTOKG. 

Ji'Lv  25. — By  the  /firncrr Singapore: 
M.  Joachemsen    7S.000 

July  25. — By  the  S"(afrrdyl;  =  Rollerdam : 
William  Tappenbach 35.000 

July  25.  -By  the  £rro//=: Singapore: 

Hcablcr  &   Co 250.000 

William   Tanpenback    225,000 

Gco^e  A.  Alden  &  Co 110,000 

M.  Joachemsen    125,000  710,000 

Aug.   10. — By  the  S/iir»wja— Singapore: 

Hcablcr  &  Co 325,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 300,000 

W.   L.  Gough   Co 110.000 

M.    Joachemsen. 110,000  845,000 

Aug.  13. — By  the  Sfoo/ritrfoni  =  Rotterdam: 
A.   T.   Morse  &  Co 30.000 

Aug.   13. — By  the  /Mdrawiflgo  =  Singapore: 

W.  L.  Gough  Co 350,000 

Heabler  &   Co 150,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 11 5,000 

M.   Joachemsen    110,000  725,000 

Aug.  20. — By  the  Lr««oj:  =  Singaix)re: 

Hcablcr   &    Co 380,000 

W.  L.  Gough  Co 300,000 

T.   H.    Recknaccl   Co.. 110.000 

'George   A.    Alden   &   Co 110,000 

Winter  &  Smillie    125.000 

Willian  Tappenbach   125.000   1,150,000 

GUTTA  PERCH. \. 

POUXD*. 

July  25. — By  the  ErroW:=  Singapore: 

Heabler    &    Co 27,000 

H.    Pauli    3S.0O0     62,000 

Aug.  3. — By  the  H'o/rf<Tj«==  Hamburg: 
Robert    Soltau    r.ooo 

Aug.   10. — By  the  5'/»mhojo  =  Singapore: 
H.    Pauli    22.500 

Aug.   is.^By  the  /Mrfro«uigo  =  Sin?:aporc: 

Heabler  &  Co 55.000 

Balata. 

July  26. — By  the  AVtftcr/flndrr  =  Trinidad: 
Thcbaud   Brothers   11.500 

Aug.   3. — By  the  3faracJi  =  Trinidad: 
Frame  &  Co 4-SOo 

Aug.  9. — By  the  3/a«oa  =  Dcmerara: 

Middleton  &  Co 28,000 

Frame  &  Co 9,ooo 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 5.000 

George   A.   Alden  &  Co 3.000     4S.000 

Aug.  9. — By  the  Prius   IfiV/fm^Ciudad 
Bolivar: 
G.   Amsinck  &  Co 22,500 

Aug.   12. — By  the  J/ora7a/  =  Trinidad: 
Frame   &   Co ".oon 


CUSTOM   HOUSE  STATISTICS. 

PORT    OF    NEW     YORK JULY. 

Imports :                                       Pounds.  Value. 

India-rubber    2.759.599  S2,835.5<i.^ 

Balata    52.7»o  21.30" 

Gutta-percha 9.006  6,400 

Gulta-jelutong    (Pontian-ik)  .  .    1,590.889  73.481 

Total    4.412.294  $2,936,664 

Exports: 

India-rubber     230.1 7Q  $204,726 

Reclaimed  rubber   107.786  15.370 

Rubber  Scrap   Imported 2.836.506  $278.2'>4 
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Lirerpooli 

William  Wright  &  Co.  report  [.'\ugust  i]  : 

Fine  Para. — Owing  to  small  receipts  and  an  active  demand,  prices  quickly 
advanced  during  the  first  half  of  the  month,  Bolivian  fine  touching  4.?.  lid. 
and  L'priver  fine  4s.  lo'/jd.,  a  large  business  being  done  spot  and  for 
delivery.  The  second  half  of  the  month  prices  fell  away  somewhat,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  absence  of  trade  demand.  Contrary  to  last  year  the  whole 
of  the  crop  has  been  forwarded  to  ports  of  shipment,  consequently  the 
supplies  during  the  early  months  of  the  crop  are  not  expected  to  reach 
last  year's  total.  If  this  is  so  an  advance  in  prices  is  more  likely  than  a 
decline. 

Edmund  Schluter  &  Co.  report  [July  ,31]  : 

Para  Rubber. — Para  grades  were  active  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
July,  and  owing  to  speculation  prices  advanced  about  ^Vid.  per  pound. 
Subsequently  realizations  and  renewed  selling  by  importers  and  speculators 
caused  a  decline,  and  the  market  closed  quiet  but  steady.  The  decrease  in 
the  July  receipts  and  the  possibility  of  only  moderate  supplies  in  .August 
may  cause  increased  demand  by  dealers  and  possibly  some  rise  in  prices 
during  the  near  future.  Later  in  the  season  the  normal  increase  of  supplies 
at  the  .Amazon  ports  should  make  for  a  more  even  market,  free  from 
violent  fluctuations. 


World's  Visible  Supply  of  Para,  July  31. 

1907.      1906.      1905.        1904.      1903.        1902. 

Tons  2882       2830       2275         1665       2550         3334 

Prices,  hard,  fine.    4/9"/^     5/2j4      5/6^     4/"^     4/°^     2/10!^ 
Liverpool  Stocks  of  African  Rubber,  July  31. 

1907 289         1904 473         1901 728 

1906 388         1903 371         1900 823 

1905 .vl  "X>-' 516  1899 479 

Plantation  Rubber  From  the  Far  East. 

Ceylon  Weekly  E.xports. 
Week  ending  June  24 — 18,285  pounds;  week  ending  July  I — 
15,800  pounds.  Previously  reported,  288,178;  total  since  January 
I — 322.263  pounds.  Total  to  and  including  July  I,  deducting 
rubber  not  the  produce  of  Ceylon,  202,636  pounds.  Same  months 
in  1906 — 139,697  pounds;  same  months  1905 — 49,773  pounds;  same 
months  1904 — 35,299  pounds. 

Shipments  fro.m  the  Straits — Jan.  1  to  June  30. 

Pounds.  Pounds. 

Great  Britain 537,6oo      Australia  14,267 

Europe 41.134      Ceylon    76,267 

United   States 400  

Japan    23,594  Total    693,162 

[From  Singapore,  631,368;  from  Penang,  61,894.] 
The  above  figures  point  to  the  total  export  of  plantation  rubber 
from  Ceylon  and  the  Malay  peninsula  for  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year  amounting  to  865,898  pounds.     The  total  for  1906  was 
reported  at  1,144,295  pounds  and  for  1905  at  397,047  pounds. 


OFFICIAL   STATISTICS   OF   RUBBER   (IN   POUNDS). 

UNITED  STATES. 


MONTHS.  imports. 

June,  1907 S.274.438 

January-May    37.313,652 


Six  months,  1907  42,588,090 
Six  months,  \go6  33,492,890 
Six    months,    1905     39,834,796 


exports. 

408,159 

1.837,377 

2,245.536 
1,783,648 
1,574,030 


net  imports. 

4,866,279 

35.476.275 

40,342,554 
31,709,242 
38,260,766 


GERMANY. 


months.  imports. 

June,  1907 2,874.520 

January-May   15,939,880 


e.xports.     net  imports. 

811.580  2,062.940 

5,396,820  10,543,060 


Six  months,  1907  18,814,400 
Six  months,  1906  20,410,720 
Six    months,    1905     22,835,120 


6,208,400 
5,409,140 
7,363,840 


12.606,000 
15,001,580 
15,471,280 


FRANCE.* 


MONTHS.  IMPORTS. 

June.  1907 2,399,760 

January-May    14,925,460 


EXPORTS.      NET  IMPORTS. 
1,830.180  569,580 

9,319,200  5,606,260 


Six  months,  1907  17,325,220 
Six  months,  1906  17,757.740 
Six  months,  1905  14,586,000 


11,149,380 
8,511,800 
7,923,520 


6,175,840 
9,245,940 
6,662,480 


BELGIUM.t 


MONTHS.  IMPORTS. 

June,  1907 ; 1,289,710 

January-May    8,094,402 


E.XPORTS.      NET  IMPORTS. 
1,038,780  250,930 

5,133,052  2,961,350 


Si.x  months. 
Six  months, 
Six    months. 


1907 
1906 
1905 


9.384.1 12 

10,4.37,765 

8.847.086 


6,171,832 
6.653,094 
6,623.102 


3.212.280 
3.784.671 
2,223.984 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


MONTHS.  IMPORTS. 

June,  1907 4.933,712 

January-May    .^6.932,336 


EXPORTS. 

3.192,112 
17,344.320 


NET  IMPORTS. 

1,741,600 

19,588,016 


Six    months,    1907     41,866,048  20.536,432  21,329,616 

Six    montlis,    1906     34.477,744  18,736,480  15,741,264 

Six    months,    1905     32,678,6cS8  18,032,680  14.646,008 

Note. — German  statistics  before  Jan.   i,  1906,  include,  gutta-percha,  Balata, 

old    (waste)    rubber.      British   figures  include  old   rubber.      French,   Austrian 

and     Italian     figures    include    gutta-percha.      Theexports    from    the    United 

States  embrace  the   supplies  for  Canadian  consumption. 

•General   Commerce.  tSpecial  Commerce. 
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HIGH     GRADE     RUBBER     GOODS 

(MADE    IN    CANADA) 

Superior  in  Quality-Satisfactory  in  Service 


BELTINQ 

For  all  purposes 
PACKINGS 
VALVES 
VALVE  SHEET 
TUBING 
GASKETS 
MATS 
MOULDED  GOODS 


M.  D.  WARREN, 
Pres't  and  Treas. 


m 


RUBBER    HOSB 
-Foa- 
WATER 
SUCTION 
STEAM 
AIR 

FIRE    PROTECTION 
BREWERIES 
PNEUHATIC  TOOLS 


Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  ceUbrated  "MALTESE  CROSS"  and  "LION"  Brand*  Rubben 

The  best  fJttinf,  best  wearing;  and  most  stylish  rubber  footwear  on  the  market.  c.  N  candee 


SPECIAL   ATTENTION    GIVEN   TO    EXPORT  ORDERS 


Secretary. 


The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.  of  Toronto,  Limited 

Head  Offices— 47  Yonge  Street  TORONTO.  CANADA 
Branches:      Montreal      Winnipeg      Calgary       Vancouver      London,  eng.       Sydney.  n.s.W. 

Mention  The  India  Rubber  World  when  f/nu  urrile. 


THE  TROPICAL  AGRICULTURIST 
and  nagazlne  of  the  Ceylon  Agricultural  Society. 

'T'HE  Tropical  Agriculturist  (fully  illustiatcd)  is  now  an  official  publicatiMi 
*■     vith  special  scientific  papers  in  addition  to  many  of  its  old  features. 

Edited  by  DR.  J.  C.  WILLIS. 

Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Ceylon. 

Rubber  cultivation  and  the  chemistry  of  Rubber. 

form  one  of  the  features  of  the  journal ;  full  information  on  Ceylon  and  Malay  Penin- 
sula methods  and  progress.  All  about  Tea,  Coffee,  Cacao,  Tobacco,  Cinchona 
Cinnamon,  Fibre  Plants,  Cocoanuts  and  other  Palms,  Citronella,  Lemon  Graas  and 
Esrential  Oil  grasses,  and  all  tropical  products. 

Rates  of  Subscription  for  America,  including  Postage. 


YCARLV,  $6.60. 
H*LF  VCARLY,  $3.00. 


jN  Advance,  $6.00. 
$2.80. 


Thk  TaopiCAL  Agriculturist  circulates  throughout  the  world,  especially  In  thf 
Tropics,  and  is  a  first-class  advertising  medium.  The  rates  being  very  moderate. 
Special  advantageous  terms  to  American  advertisers. 

A.  M.  and  J.  FERaUSON,  "Ceylon  Observer"  offices,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
$9"  Manuals  and  Publications  on  all  Tropical  Planting  Subjects. 

Mention  The  Ijvlia  Jiiibber  World  when  j/ou  write. 


Journal  d'Agriculture  Tropicale, 

AGRICULTURAL,  SCIENTIFIC.  COHHERCIAL. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

J.    VILBOUCHEVITCH, 

10,   Rue    Delambre.    Paris,    (France.) 


Subscription:  One  Year,    •    20  Francs. 

The  Journal  of  Tropical  Agriculture  deals  with  all  branches  ol 
tropical  cultivation,  giving  prominence  to  the  planting  of  Caoutchouc  and  the 
icientitic  study  of  Caoutchouc  species.  The  Journal  is  international  in 
character,  and  is  planned  especially  to  interest  readers  in  all  lands  where  the 
French  language  is  spoken  or  read. 

IfefMon  The  India  Rubber  World  when  i/ou  wriU, 


Davidson  Rubber  Co. 


CHARLESTOWN.  MASS, 


Wants  Always 
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The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co. 

ESTABLISHED   1855 

Rubber  Belting,  Packing,  Hose,  Mats,  Matting 

AND  MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS  OF  EVERY  KIND. 


SUt 


WAREROOMS : 
Nos.  126-128  Duane  St.    4 

NEW  YORK. 


*%^^^ 


^ife 


BRANCH  stores: 

224  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO. 

71  Pearl  St..  BOSTON 

221  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

26  Fremont  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


^IF 


A.  SPA  DONE,  Pn. 


HENRY  SPADONE.  Vice-Preg. 

JdentUm  the  India  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 


ilATTHEW  HAWE,  Tr»«i. 


HOOD  RUBBER  GO, 


MANUTACTURERS  OP 


RUBBER 


BOOTS  and  SHOES 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


MmiHon  TTu  India  Rubber  World  when  vou  writs. 


1856 


FIFTY-ONE    YEARS 

EXPERIENCE 

TYRIAN 


DRUGGISTS 


1907 


f 


RUBBER  GODOS 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

RUBBER  MOULD  WORK  A  SPECIALH. 

TVER     RUBBER    COMPANY, 
Andover,  Mass. 

Mention   The  India  Rubber   WorU  when  you   write. 


RAW     PRODUCTS    GO.,   c  r  u  d  e "r"  u'  b  b  e  r  , 


121-123  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


BALATA  AND  GUTTA  PCRCHA. 

■Phone  4140  Ccrtlandt.  Oable  Addrea*  MAFROOO. 


^ 


New    York    Biilanical    GurCuii    Llbr»r\ 


3   5 


85   00261    1117 


